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THE MOST REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 

WILLIAM, 

BV DIVJNE PBOVIDEKCE 

LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND. AND METROPOLrTAN. 



MY I.OKD ARCHBISHOP, 

In offering to the British Public a new edition of the Introduction 
lo ihe Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, to whom can I 
dedicate it with more propriety than to your Grace? 

While you, my Lord, presided over the Diocese of London, when I was 
unknown, except by the publication of the first edition, you were pleased to 
consider the production of a layman, who, by the death of his parents, had 
been deprived of the opportunity of prosecuting his studies at one of the Uni- 
versities, sufficient to authorize your Grace to admit me lo Holy Orders: and 
[ was thus enabled to realize the long-cherished wish of devoting myself to the 
lervice of our Reformed Church, in attachment to whose principles I had been 
leducated at the Royal and Ancient Foundation of Christ's Hospital. 

Voiir Grace has since honoured my various pubUcations with your approba- 
ion; and, in presenting me to the benefice which I now hold, your Grace has 
nhanced the value of the favour conferred, by the manner in which it was 

owed; kindly and promptly, without expectation, without solicitation. 
^The former editions of this introduction were inscribed to a late eminent 
l)leman,* from whom I had received many favours, the grateful remembrance 
r which I hope to cherish through life. But 1 could not suffer the work Dirain 
k go forth lo the public, without offering some memorial of my gratitude to 
ur Grace. 

' The very kind and encouraging reception given to my efforts for facilitating 
the study of the Sacred Volume has animated mo to renewed exertion ; and 
in dedicating to your Grace the Introduction to the Crhical Study and Know- 
ledge of Ihe Holy Scriptures, with the latest corrections and additions, I indulge 
the hope that it may prove not unworthy of the patronage which your Grace 
has been pleased lo extend to its author. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord, 

Your Grace's much obliged and faithful Servant, 

TnoMAs Haetwell IIorne. 

Jl'NE IV. MDCCCXSXIV. 



• The Rl. Hon. Charles, Bnron Colrhesler 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Bible; — the harmony subsisting between every 
part ; — ^the preservation of the Scriptures to the 
present time ; — and their tendency to promote the 
present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by an historical review of the beneficia] 
effects actually produced in every age and coun- 
try by a cordial reception of the Bible; together 
with a refutation of the very numerous objections 
which have been urged against the Scriptures in 
recent deistical publications. 

In the first edition of this work* ^49^ Author 
• jUtd given a very brief outline of tfiii^^vicbnces 
far the genuineness and inspiration of Uie Old Tes- 
liuxidiit, and a mors extended view of the genuine- 
'ness, credibility, and inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament ; and, being unwilling to augment, unne- 
cessarily, the number of treatises extant on these 
subjects, he referred his readers to a few which 
are justly accounted the most valuable. In pre- 
paring the second edition for the press, it waisi his 
intention to condense these remarks, and to sub- 
join a few additional considerations : but he was 
induced to deviate from this design by the exten- 
sive circulation of infidel works and tracts, whose 
avowed object was, by the unblushing reassertion 
«f old and often refuted objections, or by specious 
il^aintiations, to undermine and to subvert the 
religion of Jesus Christ — ^^ the pillar of society, 
liie safeguard of nations, the parent of social Order, 
which alone has power to curb the fury of the 
passions, and secursk to every one his rights ; to 
the laborious the reward of their industry, to the 
rich the enjoyment of their wealth, to nobles the 
preservation of their honours, and ta princes the 
stability of their thrones.^' Called upon by 
nsime/rom the press j to consider thflse objections 
to Divine 'Revelatioa,.the author fel( it his duty 
not to shrink from the, task ; and as the antago- 
tiists of the ScriptliM hsve in some decree varied 
the ground of their attacks, he indulges the hope 
that a temperate discussion of this subject, accom- 
modated to tiie present times, may be not unac- 
ceptable to the biblical student, who may, perhaps, 
-at some future time, be exposed to meet with the 
enemies of ttie Scriptures. To his own mind, 
indeed, tiie result of the laborious inquiries, in 
which he lias thtis .been necessarily -involved, has 
been highly satisfactory r— for, not having access 
to all the numerous and able defences of Chris- 
tianity against the infidels of former ages, he has 
been obliged to consider every objection for him- 
self ; — and in every instance he has found that the 



* The first edidon was pubiished June Aih^ 1818. 



numerous — he had almost said innumerable — cc 
tradictions, alleged to exist in the Sacred Wr 
ings, have disappeared before an attentive a 
candid examination. It may, perhaps^ be thoug 
that the gross and illiberal manner, in whi 
some of the productions in question have be 
executed, renders them unworthy of notice : h 
nothing surely is unworthy of notice that is calc 
lated to mislead the ignorant or the unwary ; ai 
though some of the objections raised by t 
modern opposers of Divine Revelation are 
coarse as* to carry with them their own refutatio 
yet others are so concisely and speciously e 
pressed, as to demand several pages, — ^the resi 
of many days' laborious research, in order 
detect their sophistry and falsehood. 

When the Author began to prepare this fii 
volume for the press, he had it in contemplati* 
to publish it in a detached form, in order to fi 
nish a ready and immediate reply to the obj( 
tions which at that time were almost daily issu 
from the press. In such a form it had even b€ 
announced to the Public: but as the objectic 
continued to be multiplied, the work impercej 
bly accumulated in its progress ; and when i 
first volume was completed, the Author t 
obliged reluctantly to abandon the idea of a c 
tinct publication, on account of the additio 
pecuniary loss which he would inevitably h 
incurred. He has only to express his ard 
hope, that this part of his labours may, throi 
the Divine Blessing, enable his readers to 
ready always to give an answer to every b 
that asketh them a reason of the hope that i 
them ; fnA he most earnestly requests that t 
will examine and combine, with candour 
attention, all the various evidences here addi 
for the genuineness, authenticity, credibility, 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; 
then solemnly and deliberately, iS rational 
accountable beings, deduce that inference fron 
whole, for which they must hereafter answi 
the tribunal of God. 

The remainder of this volume, in Two F 
treats, first, on Sacred Criticism ; includin 
Historical and Critical Account of the Ori; 
Languages of Scripture, and of the Cognat 
Kindred Dialects ; — a Critical History of 
Text of the Holy Scriptures ; — a Critical N 
of the Divisions and Marks of Distinction o 
ring in Manuscripts and Printed Editions o 
Scriptures, and of the Principal Manuscripts c 
Old and New Testaments ; — and an Accou 
the Ancient Versions of the Scriptures. '! 
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liscussions are followed by dissertations, — On the 
Causes and Sources of the Various Readings 
occurring in the Scriptures, with a Digest of the 
chief Critical Canons for weighing and applying 
them ; on the Quotations from the Old Testament 
in the New, with New Tables of the Quotations 
at length,* in Hebrew, Greek, and English, and a 
Classification of them ; showing, ^r^/, their rela- 
tive agreement with the Hebrew and with the 
Septuagint ; and, secondly ^ whether they are pro- 
phecies cited as literally fulfilled ; prophecies 
typically or spiritually applied ; prophecies cited 
m the way of illustration ; or simple allusions to 
the Old Testament; — and on Harmonies of the 
Scriptures ; including the different schemes of 
Harmonizers, and observations on the duration 
of the Public Ministry of Jesus Christ 

The Second Part of the First Volume is ap- 
propriated to the Interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures; comprehending an investigation of the 
Sense of Scripture, and of the Signification of 
Words ; — ^the Subsidiary Means for ascertain- 
ing the Sense op Scripture ; viz. the Testi- 
mony of Contemporary Writers, Ancient Ver- 
sions, Scholiasts and Glossographers, and the 
Testimony of Foreigners who have acquired a 
Language ; the Context ; Subject-Matter ; Scope ; 
Analogy of Languages ; Analogy of Faith ; the 
Assistance to be derived from Jewish Writings 
and also from the Greek Fathers, in the Interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures ; Historical Circum- 
stances ; and Commentariesi. 

These discussions are followed by the applica- 
tion of the preceding principles, for ascertaining 
the sense of Scripture, to the Special Irterpre- 
TATiON of the Sacred Writings, including the 
Interpretation of the Figurative Language pf 
Scripture, comprehending the principles of Inter- 
pretation of Tropes and Figures ; together with 
an examination of the Metonymies, Metaphors, 
Allegoriety Parables, Proverbs, and other figura- 
tive modes of speech occurring in the Bible ; — the 
Interpretation of the Poetical Parts of Scripture ; 
Hie Spiritual Interpretation of Scripture, including 
Urn Interpretation of Types \ — the Interpretation 
of Prophecy, including general Rules for ascer- 
taining the Sense of the Prophetic Writings, with 



* In the fini edhitn, TaHes of Refereneet only were giyen 
to die Qnolatioai ftom tlw Old Testament in the New ; bat as 
these qnotatiaiia have been frequently made the subject of cavil 
hf the adi eisaii e s offlie Scriptuns^ and as aU students have not 
the time ft» ind oat and oon^ptre sevenl hundred references, 
the KvAm has now ghen them at length, aocompanied with 
tm beat ciilieal lemaifca which he could collect 



Observations on the Accomplishment of Prophecy 
in general, and especially of the Predictions rela 
tive to the Messiah ; — the Interpretation of the 
Doctrinal and Moral Parts of Scripture, and of the 
Promises and Threatenings therein contained ;— 
the Interpretation and Means of harmonizing 
Passages of Scripture, which are alleged to be con- 
tradictory ; — ^and the Inferential and Practical 
Reading of the Sacred Writings. 

The utmost brevity, consistent with perspicuity 
has been studied in this portion of the work ; and, 
therefore^ hot few texts of Scripture, company 
tively, have been illustrated at great length. But 
especial care has been taken, by repeated colla* 
tions, that the very numerous references which 
are introduced should be both pertinent and cor- 
rect ; so that those readers, who may be disposed 
to try them by the rules laid dowli, may be 
enabled to apply them with facility. 

An Appendix to this volume comprises a parti- 
cular examination of the books commonly termed 
the Apocrypha, of the miracles of the ascension 
of Jesus Christ, and the descent of the Holy Spirit 
on the Apostles, and of the di£Sculties attendant 
on the propagation of Christianity. These dis- 
cussions are followed by a table of the chief pro- 
phecies relative to the Messiah, both in the Old 
and New Testament, and by an examination of 
the genuineness of Josephus's testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ 

In Volume II. will be found a Sketch or Sum- 
mary OF Biblical Geoorapht and Antiqui 
TIES, in four parts : — 

Part I. includes an outline of the Histori- 
cal and Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land. 

Part II. treats on the Political and Milita- 
ry Affairs of the Jews^ and other nations inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Part III. discusses the Sacred Antiquities 
of the Jews, arranged under the heads of Sacred 
Places, Sacred Persons, Sacred Times and Sea- 
sons, and the Corruptions of Religion among the 
Jews, their Idolatry and various Sects, together 
with a description of their Moral and Religious 
State in the time of Jesus Christ 

Part IV. discusses the Domestic Anti- 
quities, or the Private Lifs^ Manners, Cus- 
toms, Amusements, &c. of the Jews, and other 
nations incidentally mentioned or alluded to in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

This volume contains (besides chronological 
and other tables of money, weights, and mea- 
sures) a Biographical, Historical, and Geogra- 
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phical Index of the most distinguished Persons, 
Nations, Countries, and Places mentioned in the 
Bible, especially in the New Testament ; includ- 
ing an abstract of profane oriental history, from 
the time of Solomon to the captivity, illustrative 
of the Hifitory of the Hebrews as referred to in 
the Prophetic Writings, and presenting historical 
notices of the Assyrian, Chaldee, Median, and 
Persiaji empires. In this Index are incorporated 
References to the Principal Matters contained in 
this Volume ; so as to render it, in fact, both a 
concise System and a Dictionary or Biblical 
AirriQUiTiEs. 

In this Volume the Author has attempted only 
a sketch of Biblical (Geography and Antiquities. 
To have written a 4M)mplete treatise en this inte- 
resting subject^ — as he eonceives such a treatise 
should be written,— ^would have required a work 
nearly equal in extent to the present : but though 
he has been designedly brief in this part of his 
undertaking, he indulges the hope that few really 
eMential points, connected with sacred antiquities, 
will ai^ear to have been omitted 

The remainder of this volume is appropriated 
to the Analysis of Scbiptues. It contains 
copious Critical Prefaces to the respective Books,, 
and Synopses of their several eontents. In draw- 
ing up these synopses, the utmost attention has 
been given in order to present, as far as was prac- 
ticable, at one glance, a comprehensive view of 
the subjects contuned in each book of Scripture. 
In executing this part ot his work, the Author 
has endeavoured to steer between the extreme 
prolixity of some analysts of the Bible aAd the 
too great brevity of others ; and he ventures to 
hope, that this poi*tion of his labours will be found 
particularly useful in studying the doctbinal 

PABTS OF THE ScBIFTTTBES. 

A copious Appendix to this volume comprises 
(among other articles) bibliographical and critical 
notices, methodically arranged, of the principal 
editions of the Holy Scriptures, and Versions 
thereof, both ancient and modem, including a 
history of the chief modem Versions ; together 
with notices of the principal Philologers, Critics, 
and Commentators who have elucidated the Text, 



Histpry, and Antiquities of the Bible. The 
bibliographical notices have been derived part 
from the Author's knowledge of their worl 
partly from the recorded opinions of emine 
biblical critics, and partly from the best critic 
journals and other sources : the preference bei: 
invariably given to those whioh are distinguish 
by the acknowledged talent and ability with whi 
they are conducted. The facility of commerc 
intercourse with the Continent, and the sales 
auction of several valuable divinity libraries, hs 
also enabled the Author to procure many criti 
works that would otherwise have been inacc 
sible. 

Throughout the work references have been mx 
to such approved writers as have best illustra 
particular subjects ; and care has been taken 
specify the particular editions of the authori 
cited in the notes to the following pages. Tl 
are all referred to for the statements containec 
the text ; many of them furnish details y^k 
the limits of the present volumes would 
admit ; and some few give accounts and repref 
tations which the Author thought he had res 
to reject All these references, however, aire 
duced for the convenience of those readers, - 
may have inclination and opportunity for 
scouting more minute inquiries. 

Such are the plan and object of the work, < 
more submitted to the candour of the Public 
Author has prosecuted his labours under a < 
sense of the responsibility attached to snch ai 
dertaking ; and, though he dares not hope 
he can altogether have avoided mistake, yc 
can with truth declare that he has anxiously 
deavoured not to mislead any one. 

The Author cannot conclude this preface y 
out tendering his grateful acknowledgments t 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Lo 
(now Abchbisbop of CANTSBBimT), for his 
ral offer of access to the Episcopal Libra] 
Fulham ; — an offer, the value of which (tb 
he had occasion to avail himself of it on 
a limited extent) was greatly enhanced b] 
kindness and promptitude with which it 
made. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE F06S1BILIT7, PROBABILITY, ASD NECESSITY OF A DIYINE REVELATION. 

RevekUion defined, — ^IL PotnbiUty of a Divine Revelation. — HI. Probability of tuck R§ wetaitu n thoronj 1. From the 
Credit given, in all agcMj to faUe Revelation* ; 2. From the fact that the ivitett philot^^^^ ^f antiquity thought a 
IHvine Revelation probable, and alto expected one, — IV. J^ecesgity of tuch Revelation pr9V0d^ t* From the inability of 
mere human reaton to attain to any certain knowledge of the roill of God ; — 2. From the utt^ tiant of authority, -which 
attemied the purett precepti of the ancient philosophers ; 3. From the actual state of religion and morals amotig the 
modem heathen nations. — V. Refutation of the objection, that Philosophy and right Reason are sufficient to instruct ' 
men in their Duty, — VI. Possible means of affording a Divine Revelation. 



That there now is, and that Ibr more than three thousand 
years there has been, in the world, a separate people called 
the Jews, who are distinguished by peculiar customs, and 
profess a peculiar religion : — Further, that there now is, and 
that for eighteen centuries there has existed, in the World, a 
religion called the Christian ; and that its professors, as 
weH as the Jews, appeal to certain books, by them accounted 
sacred, as the basis on which their religion is founded : — 
These are facts which no one can controvert. 

I. The Tolume, to which Jews and Christians thus respec- 
drely appeal, is termed the Bible, that is, the book, by way 
of eminenott* It comprises a great number of difierent 
narratires and compositions, written by several persons, at 
distant periods, in aifferent languages, and on various sub- 
jMti. Yet all of these, collective^, claim to be a divine 
K*Vfc4TioN, that is, a discovery afiorded by God to man of 
HiMelf or of His will, over and above what He has made 
known by the liffht of nature, or reason. 

The objects of our knowledge are of three kinds : — ^Thus, 
some things are discernible by the light of nature, without 
revelation ; of this kind is the knowledge of God from the 
creation of the world, " for his invisible things, even his 
eternal power and godhead, since the creation oT the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made." Other things are of pure and simple revelation, 
which cannot be known by the light of nature : such is the 
doctrine of the salvation of the world by Jesus Christ 
Others, afirain, are diaeotmble by the light of nature but 
imperfectly, and therefore stand in need of a revelation to 
give them farther proof and evidence ; of this sort are a fu- 
ture stale and eternal rewards and punishments. But of 
what degree soever the revelation may be, whether partial 
or entire, whether a total discovery of some unknown truths, 
or only a fuller and clearer manifestation of them, it must 
be supernatural, and proceed from God. 

II. PoosiBiLiTY of a Divine Revelation. 

No one, who believes that there is a God, and that He is 
a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can rea- 
sonably deny, that He can, if He thinks fit, make a revela- 
tion ot himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
way, dififerent from the discoveries made by men themselves, 
in the mere natural and ordinary use of their own rational 
facultieo and powers. For, if the power of God be almighty, 
it mnst extend to whatever does not imply a contradiction, 
which eannoC be pretended in this case. We cannot dis- 
tinetlj ezplidn the origin of our idaaSf or the way in which 



they are excited or impressed upon the human mind ; but 
we know that these ways are very various. And can it bo 
supposed that the author of our being has it not in his powei 
to communicate ideas to our minds, for informing and in« 
structing us in those things, which we are deeply concerned 
to know ? Our inability clearly to explain the mamier in 
which this is done, is no just objection against it.' 

And as it cannot be reasonably denied that God can, if ho 
sees fit, communicate his will to men in a way of extraordi-% 
nary revelation, so he can do it in such a manner as to give 
those, to whom this revelation is originally and immfKliately 
made, a full and certain assurance Uiat it is a true divine 
revelation. This is a natural consequence ; for, to suppose 
that God can communicate his will in a way of extraordi- 
nary revelation, and yet that he is not able to give a suffi- 
cient assurance to the person or persons to whom he thus 
reveals his will, is evidently absurd and contradictory. It 
is, in effect, to say, that he can reveal his will, but has no 
way of making men know that he does so ; which is a most 
unreasonable limitation of the divine power and wisdom. 
He, who pretends to pronounce that this is impossible, is 
bound to pronounce where the impossibility of it lies* If 
men can communicate their thoughts by speech or language 
in such a way as that we may certainly kaoi# who it is lliat 
speaks to us, it would be a strange thing fb ^fihtti. that God, 
on supposition of his communicating his mind and will to 
any person or persons in a way of extraordinary revelation, 
has no way of causing his rational creatures to know that it 
is He, and no other, who makes this discovery to them. To 
admit the existence of a God, and to deny him such a power, 
is a flaring contradiction.^ 

III. Since then it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is 
possible for God to reveal his will to mankind, let us in the 
next place consider the probability of sudi a revelation. 

1. If any credit be due to the general sense of mankind 
in every age, we shall scarcely find one that believed the 
existence of a Grod, who did not likewise believe that some 
kind of commerce and communication subsisted between 
God and man. This was the foundation of all the religious 

* This has been acknowledged bj a late distinguished antagonist of rere- 
lation; who observes, that "an extraordinary action of God upon the hu- 
man mind, which the word inspiration is now used to denote, is not more 
inconceivable than the ordinary action of mind on body, or body on mind ;" 
and " that it is impertinent to deny the existence of any phenomenon, 
merely bemuse we cannot account for it'* Lord Bolhigbroke's Works, 
vol. ii. p. 46a 4to. edit 

• Leiand's Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, vol L 
pp. 13—15. (8vo. edit Glasgow, 1819.) 
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B.wliich every nation pretended torcrc've ' brace, tho notion of a multiplicity of godi, cclestinl, •'rial, teir 
from iheir deitiea. Hence also the meet celi^brated legisla- trial, and infernal ; wbile othera repnwrnlcd the IJejty « ■ c 
tore of antimiily,— as ZoroaBler, Minoa, Pythagoras, tiolon, ' poreal being united to matter by a necemary connexion, ■ 
Lycurgua, Numa, &c. &c. all tliou^hl it neceasary lo pro- subject to an immulttble f»fc. A« cTeiy country bad iti pecul 
fesssome intercourse with linaven, inorder to give ihe greater deities, the pbilcmphcrs (wbatcvcr might be their privue ta 
Banclion to their lawH and inBtitutiona.notwilhelandiHgmany , ments) sanctioned and defended (be religion of the state; a 
of them were armed with secular power.' And what gave ' urged a conformity to it to be [bo duly of every citizen. Tl 
birth and so much importance lo the oracles, divinationa, •• diligently practiaod the cerEmoniea of Iheit fathers ; dcTOo 
and aumries, in ancient times, was the conscious sonae en- \ frequented the temple* of the gods ; and sometimes, condescei 
tertalned by mankind of their own tgnorana, and of their . ing to act s part on (he Iheetro of supcrsdUon, they concea 
nwrf of a aupematural illununation ; as well as the peraua- ^^ .entimenu of sn atheist under the sacerdotal robes."' It 
sion, that Iheir goda held a perpetual in tercourae with men, (rue that insulated nassngce may be found in the writings 
and hy various means gave them mtelLgencB of future „^ ^f a^ phito«,pher., which appa<^»i!s indicate the ir 
n^r-L L 1.1-. J- 1- - 1 ■ p 1. eialled coneeplionB of the divine altribules and periectir 

2. rhe probability of a divine iBvelation further appears ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ,„ sometime, regarded with a Ch 

from this circumstance, that sone of the wisest ptiW ^ ^ ihen^quire n borrowed sanctity : but, in o, 
phere, particularly Socrates and Plato, confess^ that they ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ .^ „„„ i^ hroughi lo their o 
stood in need of such a revelation to instruct them in mat- ,^,„j^ j must beinterpreted upon principles .irUtly peg 
tere wh ch were of the utmosi consequence. With regard ■ i,- u .i. . . ..^n \Je i ri. . . ^ ^ ^ 

- - H il. • tk Mt I '" which caM the conteit will be found, either to claim ■ 

iman mean of r^ ' perfections for the deified mortals and heroes of Ibe popular i 
forming it. But they not only saw and acknowledg^ theii . '^"f- °'}^^'°^'^\^fl 7>^ "^T "! '\T '•'T'"!"^ ^ 
great want of a divine revelation, to instruct them in their I ^l^' which were held by the different phdoBophical sect*. 
Conduct towards God and towards man ; they likewise ex- =fl^ctuall, subverted the great snd fundamental doctnne , 
pressed a strong hope or expectation, that God would, at ■''^"'^'^™'°r' The_t<'hgion of the ar 



it Pcr^ans is 



e future tii£e, make eucK a discovery as should dispel I ^ bave been originally founded on their ^lief in on< 
=loud of darkness in which they wetB involved." God, who made and governs the world." But a devolit 



the cloud of darkness in which they wcin miui.™.- i - . • -, • - , x. 

IV. From the preceding remarks and considerations, we I -^ ■ pnnaple so pure as thu, if it survived the firet .gr. . 
are authorized to infer, that a divine rtrvelation is not only I ^^ fl"**' "•"<* '»"''°t •" P™"*^ " •'"""'' "'"' """"» 
probable, but also ahsoluleiy KeCkssahT. l""™ '>«« early exchanged ihr the Sabum idolatry ; the b 

1. In fact, without such revelation, the history of past '"d supcrsudous worship of the ho«t of heaven, of the sun, 
ages has aliown, that mere human reason cannot attain to planets, and the fire,' the water, the earth, and the winda. 
any crrlain knowledge of the will or law of God, of the '" consequence of these discordant sentiments, the groi 
true happiness of man, or of o future stale. To a reflecting polytheiam and idolatry prevailed among the ancient heat 
and observant mind, tlie harmony, beauty, and wisdom of nationa. They believed in the ciistenco of many ctKirdi 
all the vaiied works of creation are demonstrative evidence i deities, and the number of inferior deities was infinite :" i 
of a First (ireat Cause; and the continued preservation of I deified dead, and somelimea Uving persons ; the former often 
alt things in their order, attests a divine and superintending of injudicious gratitude, the latter usually out of base and so 
Providence. But the ultimate design of God in all his works , flaltery. According lo Ihc vulgar estimadon, there were de 
cannot be perfectlv known by the mere light of nature, and \ that presided over every distinct nation, every distinct city, e 
conscqupntly our knowledge of his preceptive will or law is i inconsiderable town, every grove, every river, every foun; 
equally uncertain, io far as his works disclose it or philoso- j AthenswasfuUof slalucs dedicate J lo diflerent deities. Imp 
phy h<is discovered it.' Indeed, if we examine the writings Rome, from polidcal principles, adopted all the gods which i 
of the most Cflcblated ancient philosophers, we shall find | adored by the nations who had yielded to her victorious ■ 
that tlie^ were not only ignorant of many important points , and thought lo eternise her empire by crowding Ihem all 
ID religion whieh revelation has discovered to us, but also the capital. Temples and fanes were erected to all the pan 
that enillcss difTcrenceB and inconsieiencies prevailed among ' diteattt/eari, and cvilt, to which mankind are subject 8 
them in points of the greatest moment ; while some of them , lo ihe various characters of the divinities were the rites of 
taught doctrines which directly tend lo promote vice and 
wickedness in the world ; and the influence of all, in recti' 
fying the notions and reforming the lives of mankind, was 
inconsiderable. A concise statement of facts will confirm 
and illustrate this observation : 

(I.) 'Vhe ideas of the ancients respecting the nature and 
worship of Uod were dark, confused, and imperfect. 

While some philosophers asserted the being of a God, othen 
openly denied it : others, again, embraced, or pretended to em- 
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or llist of the phllnsnphers : and ttrll nr pnpolar. whieli last was ins 
in Ihe aeveial ciUes and roninrle*.— Ttia amk Ihrolon una thus 
(ulshed:— I. Codilrhnrulesovrrall Ihlnts;-^ The gods, who wei 
posed to (ovem above Ihe moon 1—3. TheiteiDuns, vbose juirisdicliun 

ginni m prnidF over trrrestrW atlsirs. And. brides all these, i) 

drmoiui vers Korshlpped. Ikms tear of ihe uilsrhief thermtiiht ei 
Thi^aelactswillaccnuBt for lhanraA(io<ie muhilade olVsthen < 
.^-i.i.i. ri..i~i ... .ki— '.fc„M— ».< in be hovering shniil the 
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DIVINE REVELATION. 



•nd upecUck* iiiiuuilcd in bonour of their deitiec, bumui ncri- bition at a Tew, to be told that ths godi were nolMng man than 

ficCB wen ol&red U> )»vpitule them.' Boji were whijiped on eminent nun ; but it wu more likel; to diaguat the ereiler part 

the ilui of Diana, aomcumea lill they died. How man; lovely of them, and to render them completdy unbelieving and irreli- 

infanta did tbe Canhiginiana lachGee to their implacable god giou*. Beaides, conodering how lew Here initiated, the influ- 

Uoloch ! What numben of human viclima, in timex of public cnce of the myateiiua, eren auppoeing them to bare had a bene- 

danger, did they '"■"■"'■'"i to ^peaie the lesentment of the Geial influence, miut have been leiy ameJl on the niaaa of th« 

odcnded deiliea ! people. Faither, the initialed were prohibited, under a aolemn 

It haa been laid thai the myateriea nere deaigned to initruct oath, ever to reveal the myalerie*. Whatever beseCt, therefore, 

the people in the prindptea of true religian and of true morality ; they might themaelvei derive Irom them, they could communi- 

■nd ingenioua and learned men have laboured to repreaent tbem cate none to others ; nor could the impression, hawevcc alrong 

in thia light, and alao to ahow how well calculated they are for during the initiation, be alwaya retained with equal itrength 

•hi* end. "They have aaid, that the eiron of pol;thciam were during lile. On the whole, taking the account even of thoae 

detected aod exposed, and the doctrine* of the divino unity' and who favour them, the myateriea neither diminiahed the indu- 

(Upieme goienkment taught and eiptained in them ; that the enee of polylheiam nor promoted the belief of the divine unity ; 

'"■"''"I became bound bj aolemn eogagEmrnts to reform their thej contributed rather to the increase of auperatitloll, an^ lo the 

livea, and to devote themaelvea Mrictly to the practice and cutti- prevalence of licentioumeaa and vice. If they were daigiied, 

TBtioD of parity and virtue ; and that the celebntion of the mya- aa haa been offinned, to show that the public re]i[pon bad M> 

teriea was eitenaive, and theii iuSuence great; — ' iaitiaiuur,' foundation in truth — to hold it up to contempt — what couU ha«a 

ays Cicero. 'geiUei erarum ullimm.' a worse eflect on the mind of the people 1 what more injinioiu 

" It ia true, that the priests of ths mysteries were highly osten- Is reUgious and moral prindplea and practice, than to Wtlutta 

taliou* of their own ntoralily, aikd lealoua in their profesaioDa to the whole dvil and eccieaiaalicaJ conalitulian as a liick and ii>- 

regcDente the people. But tlie means which they employed position — aa reared by &laehood and aiainlained by hypocrisy."! 
were neither mitable nor adequate 10 that end i nor did they But whatever motives may have induced the fint inventors irf 

answer it. The mysteries, which it has been pretended were myateriei to introduce them, the fact is, that they neither did nor 

calculated to produce it, served only, in lact, to explain some of could correct the polytheistic nolians or the morals of tbe peo- 

Ihe *Dbjecti> of mylhology, and to promote the deaigna ofhuman pie, and in the course of time they became greatly corrupted; 

policy — to ioKpire heroism, and to accure civil subordination and conaequcntlj, they could not but hove a bad eOect ou the people, 

obedience. In proof of this we may aik, if they contributed at and lend to confirm them In their idolstraua practices. All men, 

■U to change the people's polytheiatical opinions, or to improve indeed, under pain of diepleasing the goda, frequented the laiD- 

tbeir morsi* ! Did they not, in place of becoming better bj' plea and oSered sacriGcea ; but the prieata made it not their bua- 

them, degenerate daily T were they not oppreiscd more and neaa to teach them virtue. So long aa the people were puno- 

Btofc by superMition, and dissolved in vice 1 Did not some of tual in their attendance on the religious ceremonies of tbmr 

the best and wiacst philosophers disapprove of the mysteriea T — country, the priests aaaured them that the gods were propidoua, 

Aleibiades mocked the goib — ArutxagDras was expelled by the and they looked no further. " Luatrationa and proceauona were 

Alheniaru for tbe neglect of them. Socrates certainly had no much eaaier than a steady course of virtaa) and an eipiatot; 

good opioion of the myiteries — he waa not initiated into them ; sacrifice, which atoned for the want of It, VM nnidi more con- 

and orcumntancea attending them have been suggested which venient than a holy life." Those who wer» diligeut in the oh. 

ought to render their moral tendency more than ■uspicioua. aervnnce al the sacred cuitomnry rites, were conndcred as haf- 

" They were celebrated in the ailcnce and darkneaa of the ing fulfilled the duti« of religion ; but no farther rt^anl was had 

night, with the utmost secrecy. They were frequently cooduclsd to their morata, than aa the stale waa concerned. It caimot 

under the patronage of the most licHttioua and sensual deities, therefore excite surpriae. that the polytheistic religion was every 

Tbe most indecent ot^li were exhibited, and eanied in pro- where pieicrred to virtue ; and that a contrary course of thinking 

mai no. ■ It ia a abame,' aaith the Apoetle, ■ even to apeak of and acting proved fatal lo the individual who profeased it. 
tluwe thinp which were dona of them in lecreL' At last they (2.) They were ignorant of the true account of the crea- 
tion of the world. 

aaoBf ilM PtiiBiiKlaii*Bnd<;uuuiliai.iD limctofirea i^iiuuity. loiibeir ""^ ol nolhmg, waa above the reach oflheir natural coneeptJona. 

kig(B ID Bcrlflee Doe DritisLr looi, wbom ' ' ' ^ II mi Hence one sect of philosophers' held thst the world wai eternal ; 

S2?3?SuMlraSl™'°'FiThw,"7S5rr''i' "dL^^" another,' that it waa formed in its present admirable order by a 

^•ao^aim,tiii,ttnfnUj tfttkmf,tiHiKOi Canha- fortmtoua concourse of innumerable atonu ; and another,* that 

""iartmu'*'^ !«"» Sab"'™' '"' fl '' Bitmi it waa made by chance ; while Ihoae who believed il to have had 

""^S^nel^rie^lH uvd'taS^Pd^ lu?.'ijl5 » beginning in time, knew not by what gradaliona, nor in what 

■eptauancrrdai'. Upon enraordinir luWero manner, the univerae was raised into ila present beauty and 

leedaijJiiM u iheir sufulnarT dai(l> c buile order. 

1 ID iha (3.) They were also ignorant of theoii^ of evil, and the 

M 'Ihn"^ cause of the depravi^ and miseiy which actually exisiunong 

"h iher mankind. 

°u'>ii^° The more judidoua heathens ran artd lamented the nniveiMl 

"childrcD tendency of men to commit wicknlnaaa; but Ihej-ware ignoranl 

mlliei lo of its true source. They acknowledged, generally, that the chief 

' good of man consisted in the practice of virtus ; but they com- 

plained of an irregular swsy in tbe wills of men, which rendered 

""^^ ■ '">- their precepts of little use : and they could not assign any reason 

tKO LtC' ^^y mankind, who have the noblest faculties of any beings upon 

odlsr borrki earth, •hould yet generally pursue their destruction with aa 

_, . . ,,_ , ^ he preoediiiaaiiUioriUe^ the reader much mdusUrv as the beaata avoid it. 

nil Bod DUmFraiii idiliaaiial lesUmoDles, diaim from claaiic aathors, in ".~— j — — 

Or. lUrwood's inimiuciioD lo the New Ttsument, vol L no. Ill— 118. : (4.) Equally lETiorant were the heathens of any means, or- 

■rf. L ch. 7. ™. 131— 157^^ "wfl—BjoiioBvniwiKiMTBiMin, ,yi[j(;on jg„]j (^ effected between TJod and man, and His 

■ Dr. Hill iBssiTs on Uie liutltadoBs, Ac. or Ancient Oreeea, p. S2> li mercy eieTclsed, without the Tiolation of His juBlice : and 

a,^^i!^.'fhU"^IZ^^Sl^lL"'\^J'^i£"!.'^' of *"'"''» "f by which the pardon of sinners might not onlybe madecc" 

•od wwuiuhl In the mjFattriFa see iIid Bp. WBrbnrlDD'i I>tvlDe Len- ^ , . :.i .. -- i ^ ti!_ y. ^ __ i ,,._ i ... . 
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ine^e BiBtent with the wisdom of His goveriunent, and the honour 



vartena pnnli adduced In iuopan dF ihli mUnieni ; and has ihnwn ibu of His lawB, but also the Sliongest asaarances might be 
taSi'iSrirfttShi* ^"jiMiM* Md"e" (ifnJ'SeM'^'litM «",^Jid P'^n ttem of pardon, and MKoration to the diyine Ibtout. 
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* THE SECBSSITY, 4«s. OF A 



[Cu 



" Han is Dot onlj t mtject of Iha dinna gorsniinsiit, and | 

Uurefore in the higbsat degrea concemad to know tho dinnt I 
law, tlut he tamj obey it ; but be u *lao • nbal antjed, a ' 
therefore in the higheat degtaa coocaniad to diaeorer the maa 

of raatoration to tbe fiiiour of God. Man baa violated aoch pro- ( 

cept* of the divina law a> an dbcMvrod and acknowledged ^ 

eitfaei l^ Tcaaon or raTolatioa ; — auch pracepta, tor inatanee, a* | 

nquin turn to be ibmkiiil to hia Maker, and nikceni, juet, and i 

kind to bii fellow-men. Theae Ihingi may be CMmderad hen , 

aa known to be parte of the law of Ood ; beeanae tboae philoao- . 

pbera who acknowtedga Ood, pmenllj agree tbat these are, i 

plainly, duliea of man. Bnt all nan hare *iidaiad the praeepu- ^ 

which lequire the«i thhiga. The firat intara* of all men ia, doubl iid uni»rtan^'.pp,ii to ^to prerailed. thu.Bocn 
tbarafore, to obtain ■ knowledge of the meana, if UWrt be any, , ^lortly before bu death, lella bit tnendi, " I hope I am now 

of Ncondliatian to God, and reinMitement in tbe character and ing to good men, thou^ thii I would not take upon n 
piinlegea of faithful aubiecta. To be Ihua reconciled and r-^" ...... ... 

atated, men must be panioned ; and pudon is an »et of n 

■nen^. But of (he mercy of Ood there ■!« no proo& in hi* Pro- , 

vidence."' The light of nature, indeed, showed Ihur guilt to ] 

the most reflecting of the andent philosopben ; but it coold not , 



nncenaui, and u hftTUig no solid fonndatiim 

its BUpport. 

Conoeniiiig ibe nature of Ihe human sool, various and a 

mtndieloiy sentimenls prevailed : its eiistenee after death < 

denied by many of tbe Peripalelica, or followers of Aiiatotle, i 

'*-" "emsloluTB been 'diat philosopher's own opinion. 

ipoTtant topic tbe Suaca had no nttled or con«al 
scheme ; tbe doctrine of tbe immortality of Ibe aoul waa ni 
probased tenet of their school, nor was it ever reckoned am 
Ibe sTowed prineiplei of [be Stmc sect. And even among (I 
philDsophen who eipreaely taught this doctrine, conaidcn 



medj. Pro: 



s displayed in tbe works of creation, 
indalged tbe hope that tbe Abnigbty mighl, in some nj or 
other (though to Ibem inscnitable), be reconciled ; but, in what 
manner, mvslatian only coold inCum them. That Ood will re- 
eNve returning sinners, and accept repentance Instead of perfect 
obedience ; and Ibat He will not require something further tor 
the vindicatioD of his justice, and of the honour and dignity of 
Ua laws and government, and for more eflectusUy expnafing his 



of '''' '^';'"' that it wiU then be much better for good tbui for bad n 



emptoriiy to aaert ; but, that I sball go lo tbe god^ lords 

absolutely good, this, if I on sffiim sny Ihing of this kin 

iild ceitunly sffirm. And for tbiareasonldo notlakeitill 

I am to die, aa otherwise I ibonld do ; but I am in good b 

that there is sometbing remiiuing for those wlui are dead, 



iltdignation againat ain, befiile He will n 



philosopher afterwards expressed bimselT si 
doubtfully, snd said, that ihoogh he diould be mistaken, he 
at least gain tbos much, tbat the expectation of it made him 
uneasy while he tired, and his error would die with him ; 
he concludes in the following terms : — " f am going out of 
world, sod you are to continue in it ; but whieb of ni bu 
better part, is s secret to every ono but God,"" 

Wbat has been said of Soirstes may in a great meamre bt 



d privileges, — tbey could not be aaanred. For it cannot be 
podtively proved from any of the divine attributes, tbat God is 
ahaolDlelT obliged to pardon all crasitares «U their bus, at all 
md imioediately upon their repenting. There 
I, from nntnre, no auffident oomfbrt to sinaen, 
lEraiy, sDiions and endless soUdtode about the 
means of appeasing tbe Deity. Hence the , 

ficiiig, and numberleaa supentitioiia, which overspmd Ihe hea- 



»o Itair ibr. ' pu«j b, pi^_ ^ „ 



limea. barely 
arises, tbereloi 



kind, even in those times of darkness, that the more reflecting 
pbilosophen could not fMear frequently declaring' that tbey 
tbougbl those rites cmild avail little or rntbing towtids appeas- 
bg &e wraib of a provoked God, but that some^ing waa want- 
ing, though tbey knew not wbaL 

(5.) Thejr were i^oinnt, at least they taogfat noAin^, of 
divine grace and awislance towuda our attainmeDt of virtue, 
and peraevenmce in it. 

8ome of Ibeir philosophers forbad men to prmy to tbe gods to 
make them good,' which, Ihey said, tbey ought lo do tbemsalvea ; 
while olhen equalled themselves to tbe gods;' for these, tbey 
affirmed, " are what they are by lulare ; the wiae man is wb^ 
he is by hia own iitdoatiy."' — " The gods excel 
m hapiNDess, though tluiy esce) him in the duration of h^pi- 

(G.) They had only dark and oonfiiMd notioiw of the aum- 
mum bonam or supreme felid^ of man. 
Od thia topic, indeed, Cicero inlbrma na, that Aere waa >o 

Cs dinennon among the riiikoo p heia, that it waa abnoat 
■able to enumeralatheirdmereiitaentimenla. At tbe ame 
tiine he states ihe opinions of more than twenty phibiaopbera, all 
of which are equally extnvsgant and sbsnrd.' Not to to enter 
into unncccsaary details, we may remark that, while one seel' 
sffinned Ibat virtue was tbe sole good, and its own reward, an- 
other' rejected thai nolioD in the case of nrtne in distress, and 
made tbe good things of (bis life a necessary ingredient ofluip- 
pineas ; anil a third" set up [Measure, or at least indolence and 
freedom from pain, as tbe final good which men ought to propoae 
to themselves. On tbeae discoidsnt apinions, Cicero very justly 
reaisrlu, tbat Ibey who do not agree in stating what is Ihe chief 
end er gtod, must of course differ in the -ahaU rgtlem at pre- 
cepts for (be conduct of life." 

n.) They had weak and impeifbcl notiona of the immor- 
tality of tbe soul, which was abaolnlalj denied by mtuj 

■ Dr. Dwiiht's Two Discourse! on itia NoursuidDsoierBriiifldsmi. 
losofihi. p.r6. 

- -ee nulicnlsilr PWo's Alcibiidei, ii. Ihi ^"• 

hewolci, 8« ^ "'- "' '-- - 






jtrFordlnc laVtrro, Ihers were ufttijtkrH latnd 
ilnUKelilafiood. AnfosUn. de QrU.DeL Hb. lit. 
Ills Bulu. • Tbs PsrfpslMles. 

Ths ■tficarcans. " Ocsro, Acsd. 4ai 



IttpTlB.) 
Imndrtd oplaloaa (sa- 



lt of his ditdples ; but tbey gn 



weakened aod obscured their doctrine relative 
at (he soul, by Ueading with it tbst of the u 
■ouls sod olber fictions, ■■ well as by sonielimes expressing tl 
■elves in ■ very wavering and uncertain manner concemia 
And it ia reaurkable that, though there were eevoral secti 
philosophers, who profened (o derive (heir original from 3ocr 
scarcely any of tbem taugbl the immortality of (be sool w 
doctrine of (heir schools, except Plsto and his disdplCB ; 
msDy of these treated it as absolutely uncertain. 

Cicero is justly vnsidfiHl as among the moat emiocn 
those philosophers who srgued for Ihe immartalLty of the i 
rel, he labouivd under the same uncertainly tbal distreascd 
mioda. Though be has treated the subjec( at conaidpTable lei 
>nd baa brought fi»warda variety of cogent argumeiita in be 
a! Ibis doctrine ; yet, after be has apakrn of ihe several opii 
coneeroiog the nature and duration of (be aoul, he says, *• W 
of these is true, God alone knowa ; and which is most prob 
I very great quostion,"i* And he introduces one complau 
Ibat, while he waa reading (he argumenla for Ihe imoiortBlil 
tbe aoul, he thou^t bims^f convinced ; but as soon aa be 
•aide Ibe bodi and began to reason- with himself, hia convi 
waa gone. AH which gave Seneca just occaaion to ai^, 
' Immortab^, however desirable, was rather prtmited 
prewrfbyOosegmtnun."!' While tbe Ibllowera of these 
phikaophen were ttus perplexed widi doubts, otben of ih« 
iben entertained the most gloomy notions, — tmsgining « 
ibal they ihouU be remosed fiom dim body to another, al 
penetinl wanderers, or cmtemplating the grave as Ibeir ek 
babit«lian,>' and aadly eompluning Aat tbe sim snd stan i 
«et again,but that man, when hia day was set, mu«t Its dov 
ilarVness, and sleep s petpelos] aleep." 

113. ed. Bpoot.) 
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Alss t (he lender herha, and llaw'n trlbn^ 
Thou|h f.rtiihDd br nHjiIer's unrpfenlioff hud. 

Bid wa, the braTe» Ibe mifl hlT, andlhe wtss, 
Bknm, Bourlih, fUe. and UL-McJ then lui^eeda 

A alee|i, which dd pmpllloua Pow'r diipcla, 
Nor ebsnilsf sesaooa, nor ravotvlai rearm. 

Mtfckw, Epttaph. B 
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Cmaw. L] divine revelation. 19 

(8.) If the philoBophers were thus nnoertain concerning children in particuiar cases ; and Aristotle, also, of abortion.^ 

the immortality of the soul, their ideas were eaually con- The exposure of infants, and the putting to death of chil- 

fused respecting the certainty of the eternal rewards and pun- dren who were weak or imperfect m fonu, was allowed at 

ishments of a future state, and of th^ resurrection or the Sparta by Lycurgus :<* at Athens, the great seat and nursery 

body. ot philosophers, the women were treated and disposed of as 

For, though the poets have prettily fimcied, and have por- slaves,' and it was enacted that ** infants, which appeared to 

trayed, in bewtiful and glowing Terse, the joys of elysium, or a ^^ maimed, should either be killed or exposed ;''<> and ^at 

place and state of bliss, and the miseries of tartarus, or hell ; and ^* ^^ Athenians might lawfully invade and enslave any peo- 

4hoQgh the ancient philosophers and legislators were sensible of gj®» ^*»o» ^^ ^eir opinion, were fit to be made slaves."" 

the importance to society and also of the necessity of the doctrine ^® infamous traffic in human blood was permitted to its 

of future punishments, yet they geiierally discarded them as vain ^^tmost extent: and, on certain occasions, the owners of 

and superstitious terrors ; and rejected the very idea of the resur- s^^^^s had full permission to kill them. Among the Romans, 

recuon of the body as a childish and senseless fable.> Hence, masters had an absolute power over their slaves, whom 

in progress of time they were disieganied and ridiculed even ^hev might scourge or put to death at pleasure ;>o and this 

among the vulgar, who consequenUy had no notion whatever "&^/ ^^ exercised with such cruelty, especially m the cor- 

conceming the Resurrection oTthe body. Their poets, it is true, ™P^ ^^ ^^, ^^ republic, tjiat law^ were made, at different 

made frequent menUon of the ghosU of departed men appearing f™^«' "" ""^^fJ^ '^^^''' '*• ^^f ' "^'^ the common pun- 

in a vi«^ form, and retaining^heir formerTpe m thSVhad J ^^^^^e^ad' ^"dMfd^ we1;,SXdT'ca;^^^^^^ 

below ; yet by these repr^nUjtions (if they me^ any thing) S&i^ /u'r" 

^°*^? ™r-^ ' ^!? 'J^' ^i*"^"' P^""^ When punished capitally, they were commonly crucified." 

another ^J^d is Uien mv^ with a body composed of q ^^^ ^^^^ 1^^3^ ^ ^f^V^ ^ J^j^ ^^^ b^, testimony with- 

hght a rial partodes, altogeAer diflerent from those of which it ^i undergomg the rack ; and if the master of a family were 
had pre^mus^y been composed ; but that the gross matter, which ^^^^^ .^ ^is own house, all his domestic slaves were liable to 
they saw laid in the grave and timi to corruptton. or which had be put to death, though their innocence was ever so manife8t.»» 
been redu«d to ashes on the funeral pile, and had been scat- y^^ the relief of the poor and destitute, especially of slaves, 
tered in the mt, should ever be agam coUected together, raised no provision whatever was made. By file Romans, who 
from the dead, and revivified ;--of this the most spcculaUve kept them in great numbers, they were most inhumanly ne- 
philosophen never entertamed the slightest conception. glected, their masters turned them out of doors when sick, 
This uncertamty concerning those great and fundamental and sent them to an island in the river Tiber, where they left 
truths was attended with &tal efiects, both m principle and prac- them to be cured by the fabled god iEsculapius, who had a 
tice. In principle, it naturally led mankufid to call in question temple Acre. Some masters, indeed, were so cruel that they 
theprovidence,ju8tice,andgoodnessof God, when they observed killed them when they were sick; but this barbarity was 
the prosperity oif the wicked, and the calamities of the righteous, checked by the Emperor Claudius, who decreed that those 
without being sure that either of them should sufier or be re- who put tneir slaves to death should be punished as mur* 
warded in another state ; or else to doubt whether there really derers ; and also that such sick slaves as were turned out by 
was any essential difference between Virtue and Vice, and who- their masters, should have their liberty if they recovered.^' 
ther it did not wholly depend upon the institution of men. In Customary swearing was commended, if not by tlie precepts, 
prac tice J hope and fi?ar are the two things which chiefly govern yet by the example of the best mbmlists among the heatpen 
mankind, and influence them in their actions ; and they must, philosophers, particulariy Socrates, Plato, Seneca, and the 
of course, govern and influence, more or leas, in proportion to Emperor Julian, in whose works numerous oatlis by Jupiter, 
the certainty there is, that the things feared and hoped for are Hercules, the Sun, and other deities, are very frequent The 
real, and the rewards and punishments assuredly to be expected, gratification of the sensual appetites, and of the most unnap 
And as the corrupt inclinaUons of human nature wiU overcome ^ural lusts, was openly taught and allowed. AristippuS 
any fear, the foundation of which is but doubtful; so these, be- maintained, that it was lawful for a wise man to steal, com- 
ing let kxMe and freed from the apprehension of a future account, "^^^ adultery, and sacrilege, when opportunity offered : for tha« 
will of course carry men intoaU manner of wickedness. Nor is it "^"e of these actions were naturally evil, setting aside the 
sufficient to say, that they are under the restraint of human laws ; ^"*&?r opinion, which was introduced by silly and illiterate 
nnce it is ceruin, that very great degrees of wickedness may be P^^P^^ 5 and that a wise man might publicly graUfy his libi 
u^u u-j A :- *k^ u^^ Z^A 2^ :^»^ «^»-„^ .„.:.k dmous propensities." 




. .- - • *L- r J .-1 ^ .L I.- L . .«».»*. w**^ ^w«-.«.w«*»«*w-^ their reputation. Many 

tiquity, concerning those fundamental truths, which are the "^ 

greatest barriers of virtue and religion, it is evident that the Rome a new-born infaiu t^a nor hdcii«^tiraate imle«8the fiuher.orin hit 

P ^1 „ t „ J ^^ ^„«r,w^ «^u^»>» ^4V««^l«i -.,i,wr, c.^ ^;^*.. ^ A absence some person fur huo. lifted it u)) from the eround (terra lev ius€t\ 

heathens had no perfect scheme of moral rules for piety and ^^ placed U on his bosom. Hence the phrase toUere JUium, to educate, 

good manners. Thus, with the exception of two or three non /o//ere, to expose. But even when tiis children were ^rown up, their 

philosophers, they never inculcated the duty of loving our father might imprison, scoorae. send them bound to work in the country. 

L,.v-«;«r ««J \c fi^^Mri,*^ ;,.;.,.^^o . k«# «« 4k« «««♦•««, «k^„ ^*^ *J*o P"l th<^™ *o •^6'**^ ^/ ^"7 pumshmenl he pleased, if they deserved 

enenues and of forgiving mjunes; but, on the contrary, they ^ Adam»8 Roman Antiquidis, j). 47. 6th edit. 

accounted revenge to be not only lawful, but commendable. • Aristot. PoUt. lib. vii. c. 17. • Tercnt iiecyra. 



Pride and the love of popular applause (the subduing of . ' '« republican Athens man wm every ihin« and wcunen nothlM. 

- - - - .r.r^ rv. . v s "Women were literally ttje serfs of the famdy inheritance, whether ttui{ 

were esteemed ine inheritance consisted ta land or money ; thev were made, with other pro. 

nd noble actions ; n«^rty, the subject of testamentary bequest (Demosth. 1. Orat. contra Apho> 

suicide was regarded as the strongest mark of heroism : and »"^n id contra stepiianum, Orat. i.); and, whatever dciijihts heirship might 

. . " ^ .. . . « r . 1 1 . ...... convpv to an Athenian ladv. freedom t>f oeraon or inclination was not 



^. .*"r-*: A ji»t: i a a •*u • r convey to an Athenian lady, frec«lom t>f person or inclination was no| 

the perpetrators ot it, instead ot being branded with mtamy, among the nmnbcr: sfngle or wedded, she became, by the mere acquiai. 

were commended and celebrated as men of noble minds, tionof property, at the mercy of the nearest male relation in successioni 

But the interior acts of the soul,--the adultery of the eye »he could 6e brought from the dull •"«»»'}« ^^ «he gyn«c|Euia to becw^ 

, r J r .1- u _* !•**! J'' J f\ *L an unwilhng bride ; or she couM hr lorn from the object of her wedded 

and the murder Ol the heart — ^were little regarded. Un the affection, to form new ties with perliaps the most disagreeable of mankind. 
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Plato* tniffht the expediency and lawfulness of exposmg ** The celebrated censor, Cato, was a bad master to his unfortunate 

r o gj^^^g^ whom he never failed to correct with leathern (hongs, If thev were 

1 Omnibus & supremo (fi« esdem, qaa snte primum : nee magisi morte reufeiss intheir attendance at any ent«*rtainmcnts which he save to his irienda, 

•^nsus uUiu aut corporl, aat anima, quam ante natalem. .... Pueri- or had suffered any thing to bp spoiled. He contrived means to raise 

iiiun \mm. dekrainentonuD, avidaqiie ounqoam desioere mortalitatis com- nuarrels among them, ana to keep them at varianre, ever 8a«pecting and 

Bieau sunt. tfiuiUis et de aaaervandis cornoribns homioum ac revivi- fearing some l>ad coDfKK)uence from their imanimity ; and wlien any of 

■cen'Ji promiasa Democrito vanitas. . . • Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. c. 56. them were guilty of a capital criine, he gave them a fonnal trial, and in ths 

Neq^e eniin aasentior lis, qui hsc nuper disserere cceperunt, cum cor- presence of their folKnw slaves put them to death. Plutarch io Catone. 

pr>riDu* Biaul aolioos iotexire, atqae omnia oione deleri. Cicero, de Ami- (Titse, torn. ii. pp. STm, 3.16. Ed. Briaui.) 
utjA. c. 3. u Juvenal. Kat. vi. 219, 22). 

• Bp. Gibson's PsflCorsl Letters, I^Uer ii. Cvol. ir. p. 105. of Bp. Ran- t« Digest, lib xxix. TiL v. lib. xxxv. Tit. xi. Tacitus informs us, that 
4otpb'« EoehirKfioaTheolo|icum, Oxford, 1792.) when Pedanuis Hecimdus, prefrrt nf the city of Rome, was assasainateU 

• Diod Sic. fib. i. Pliitsreh. in Lycurgo. by a slave, all Ww slaves in nis fiunily (ibur hundred in number) were put 

• Plato de RepubHcsL, lib. ▼. At Rome, infonticide was reculated by the to d<>:i(h. Annnl. lib. xiv. c. 42—41. vol ii. pp. 140—142. edit BipooL See 
Vivsof Romolos; sod tMs horrid practice was approved both by Plutarch also Pliny, V.^\i«. lib. viii. ep. 14. 

■alHeaeca. 9#e Jeokin's Ressonsbleness of Christianity, vol. ii. v. 521. At is Sti«>ioniu8 in ri»;iilio, c. 25. i« PiogAne? \A?n. lib. iL c. 8. 1 4. 
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it is liup, entertained a high sense of honour, and possessed a 
large portion of patriotism. But these were not morality^ if 
by that term we are to understand such dispositions oi the 
mind as are right, fit, and amiable. Their aenae of honour 
was not of that kind which made them scorn to do evil; 
but, like the false honour of modern duellists, consisted mere- 
ly in a dread of disgrace. Hence many of them not only 
pleaded for self-munler (as Cicero, Seneca,* and others,2 
out carried about with them the means of destruction, or 
which they made use rather than fall into the hands of their 
adyersaries, as Demosthenes, Cato, Brutus, Cassius, and 
others did. And their patriotism, generally speaking, ope- 
rated not merely in the preservation of their country, out in 
.endeavours to extend and aggrandize it at the expense of 
other nations: it was a patriotism inconsistent with justice 
and good-will to mankind. Truth was but of small account 
among many, even of the best heathens; for they taught 
that on many occasions, a lie was to be preferred to the truth 
4tself !3 To which we may add, that the unlimited gratificap 
tion of their sensual appetites, and the commission of unna- 
tural criines, was common even among the most distiii?uished 
teachers of philosophy, and was practised even by Socrates 
himself, *^ whose morals*' (a living opposer of revelation has 
the effrontery to assert^ '* exceed any thing in the Bible, for 
they were free from vice !" — ^" The most notorious vices," 
«ays Quinctilian, speaking of the philosophers of his time, 
** are screened under that name ; and they do not labour to 
maintain the character of philosophers by virtue and sttidy, 
but conceal the most vicious lives under an austere look and 
singularity of dress."* 

There were indeed some few philosophera, who cherished 
better principles, and inculcated, comparatively, purer tenets ; 
Jbvii their instructions were very defective, and they were 
.never able to reform the world, or to keep any number of 
men in the practice of virtue. Their precepts were delivered 
to their own immediate pupils, and not to the lower orders 
of people, who constitute tne great mass of society. Con- 
cerning these, indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, 
•but seem to have considered them as little better than beasts. 
Further, the ethical systems of the philosophers were too re- 
fined for the common people ; their discourees on subjects 
of morality being rather nice and subtle disputations than 
useful instructions ; and even those things, of which the 
philosophers were not only certain themselves, but which 
they were also able to prove and explain to others with sufii- 
-cient clearness and plainness (such as are the most obvious 
and necessary duties of life), they had not sufficient autho- 
rity to enforce in practice. The truths, which they proved 
by speculative reason, wanted some still more sensible au- 
thority to support them, and render them of more force and 
efficacy in practice ; and the precepts which they delivered, 
however reasonable and fit to be obeyed, were destitute of 
weight, and were only the precepts of men.* They could 
press their precepts only by temporal motives. They could 
not invigorate tne patience, excite the industry, stmiulato 
*the hopes, or touch the consciences of their hearera, by dis- 

t Seneca pleads for suicide in the tlullowinf terma : " If thy mind be 
melancholv, and in misery, thou mayeat put a period to this wretched con- 
dition. Wherever thou lookest, there is an end to it. See tiiat precipice ; 
■there thou mayest have liberty. Seest thou that sea, that, liver, that well? 
Liberty is at the boUum of it. Tliat litUe tree 7 Freedom had^s upon it 
Thv o«m neck, thy own throat, may be a refuse to thee from such servi- 
•tude: yea, every vein of thy body." De Ir^ lib. iii. c 15. 

• Dr. Whitbv has collected many maxims of the most eminent heathen 
sages, in corroboration of the fact above stated. The following examples 
are taken from his note on Eph. iv. 25. :— 

KptiTTov ii iKKTixt ^tvS«(ji mKn!T$i xaxev. — A lie M better than a hurtful 
truUi.— Menander. 

To y%p my»d«¥ Kfttrrov ift vm «xii^ti«(. — Good u better than truth. — 
:Proclus. 

Ev^» ymp Ti Jf » xai iJ/iuJoj xj-yiT^mt Xtyrnr^m. — When telling a lie teiU 
be vrqfitabte, let it be foM.— Darius in Herodotus, lib. iii. c. 62. 

He may lie, who knows how to do it, •» f (ovn »»tf», in a mitable tiwt€. 
Plato apud 8tobieuni. Serm. 12. 

There is nothing decorous in truths but when it is profitable : Yea, aoine- 
times *** ■^iviii uviTtv »¥Sffvirevi x«< r* mkn^$( i3K*y^i9. — TVttfA is hurt' 
fuU and lyin^ is profitable to men. Maximus Tyrius, Diss. 3. p. 29. 

To rountehanre this practice, Dr. Wiiitby remarks, that both Plato (de 
Rep. lib. ii. p. WI. and hb. iii. p. 611.) and the Stoics (Stobeus de Stoicis, 
torn. i. lib. ii. tit. iv. % 4. and Ecloffat. p. 183.) seemed to have framed a Jesuit- 
ical distinction between lying in words, and t^iVA an assent loan untruth^ 
which they called tying in the souL The first they allowed to an enemy in 
prospect of advantage, and for many other dispensations in this life. 
That is, their wise man may tell a lie, craftily and for xain ; but he must 
not embrace a falsehood tlirough ignorance, or assent to an untruth. 

• Quinctilian, Inst. OraL Pnpm. 

• Quid ergol nihilne illi [philosophl] simile pniHripinnt 1 Tmo permulta 
ct ad verum frequenter accedunt. Sed nihil ponderis habent ilia prm- 
cepta; q^uia sunt huraana, et auctoritate majon, id est, divinA illi^ carent. 
Nemo igitnr credit ; quia tain se hominero putat esse qui audit, quam est 
file qui precipiu Lactantii Instltationes, lib. ill. c. 27. 



playing the awful prospects of eternity. And if nowj e 
arguments, founded upon the sublime views of a fiit 
state, are often found insufficient to recommend religion 
morality, what hopes could thet/ have of raising tlie ati 
tion of the multitude % 

Hence, the wisest instructions of the philosophers v 
unable to effect any remarkable change m tlie minds 
lives of any considerable number of men ; or to make tl 
willin? to fay down their lives for the sake of virtue, as 
disciples and followers of Christ are known to have d( 
In speculation, indeed, it may perhaps seem possible, 
the precepts of the philosophers might at least be suffic 
to reform men^s lives for ihe future; but, in experience 
practice, it has appeared impossible for philosophy to rel 
mankind effectually, without the assistance of some hi| 
principle. In &ct, the philosophers never did or could e 
any remarkable change in the minds and lives of men, i 
as the preaching of Christ and his apostles undeniabl} 
produce. The wisest and most sensible of the philosop 
themselves have not been backward to complain, that 
found the understandings of men so dark and beclov 
their wills so biassed and inclined to evil, their passion 
outrageous and rebellious against reason, that they consic 
the rules and laws of rignt reason as very difficult t 
practised, and they entertamed very little hope of ever I 
able to persuade the world to submit to them. In 8 
they confessed, that human nature was strangely corru] 
and they acknowledged this corruption to be a diseas 
the true cause of which they were ignorant, and for li 
they could not find out a sufficient remedy : so that the 
duties of religion were laid down by them as matte: 
speculation and dispute, rather than as rules of action ; 
they were not so much urged upon the hearts and liv 
men, as proposed to their admiration. In short, the he 
philosopny was every way defective and erroneous : 
if there were any thing really commmdabk in it, it was c 
to traces and scattered portions of the revelations cont 
in the Scriptures, with which the philosophers had bf 
acquainted through various channels. 

Further, if from the principles and practices that obf 
in private life, we ascend to those which influenced tl 
vemments of the ancient heathen nations, we shall fin 
the nationad spirit, which was cherished by their dii 
states, was every where of an exceptionable character. 
'* the eastern sovereigns aimed, with unbounded ambiti 
the establishment and extension of despotic power ; r 
excepting in a few instances, with capricious tyranu 
licentious indulgence, while their prostrate subjects 
degraded and trampled down like the mire in the street 
rendered base, superstitious, and vile in manners an( 
duct. The Grecian states cherished a love of freed on 
a generous ardour for noble actions ; but they rarely 
fested a respect for justice in their contests with otn 
tions, and little regard to the rights of humanity ; wb 
the internal regulations of their govcnimcnts, they 8 
adhered to the principles of moderation and equity, 
distinguished men excited jealousy and commotions I 
bition ; and the ^neral classes of the community exl 
a spirit of base ingratitude towards tlicir benefactors, 
generous suspicion of their most virtuous rulers, and a 
of all who were raised to distinction by pre-<'minent 
ties. I^ey calumniated those who were most eiitii 
praise, and banished men whose talents did honour 
periods in which they lived, and who have transmitt 
tame of their several countries to distant times, persr 
to expulsion and death those whose justice and v 
have excited the admiration of all succeeding ages, 
Romans professed to oppose tyranny, and to spare thoi 
jected to their pow^er ; but their object was universal 
nion. They displayed the virtues of a stern and niilita 
pie in rising to eminence, and particularly a noble pat 
and devotion to the public interest ; but their hists 
dered unceasing wars, and their internal state was dii 
and agitated with contests for an agrarian equality 
never could exist, and with toimilts of factious men cl 
ing for freedom, wiiile they promoted sedition, and ai 
exorbitant power. Dissension aaA civil wars ui long 
jected them to imperial authority, which soon deiroi 
into the despotism of men, raised by military capric 
short-lived and precarious power, or brougrht forward 
chance of revolutions ; while the empire was shaken 
temal enemies, or sunk, in its decline, into f»»ehlen« 
decay. Tlie laws of nations were not established up 
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foundation commensurate with the importanee of their ob- 
jects; tlu'y wen^ ill defined and little respected. War^ par- 
ticularly iu its earliest periods, was little better than pillage 
and piracy.* A respect for heralds and ambassadors,^ and 
fur the claims of tlie vanquished, was often violated."? 

3. l^astly, if we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from tlie unanimous testimony of voyagers and 
travellers, as well as from those who have resided for any 
considerable time among them, that they are immersed in 
the grossest ignorance and idolatry, and that their religious 
doctrine andpractices are equally corrupt. 

Thus, in Tartary, the Philippine islands, and among the 
savage nations of Africa, the oojects of worship are the sun, 
moon, and stars, the four elements, and serpents ; at Ton- 
quin, the several quarters of the earth ; in Guinea, birds, 
nshes, and even mountains; and almost every where, evil 
spirits. Together with idolatrous worship, sorcery, divina- 
tion, and magic, almost universally prevail. Amona their 
religioos tenets, we may notice* that, m Tartary, they believe 
in two ^ods, one of heaven, the other of the earth ; in Japan, 
they hold that there are two sorts of gods, and that demons 
are to be feared ; in Formosa, that several gods preside over 
the several quarters of the eajth, one of whom is paramount 
above the rest, attaining his supremacy by passing through 
a multitude of bodies ; the Tartars and American Indians 
believe in the transmigration of human souls into the bodies 
of beasts, and (as many African tribes also believe) that the 
souls of men after death reqttlre meat, drink, and other ac- 
commodations of this life. Uorrespondin? with such prin- 
ciples, are the moral conduct of these, and indeed of almost 
all pagan nations. Polygamy, divorce at the caprice of the 
huaoand, and infanticide, are nearly universal. Among many 
of the African tribes, as well as in America, cannibalism 
prevails ; and almost every where, human lives are sacri- 
ficed at the caprice of a tyrannical sovereign.^ Many of 
these nations are yet in the deepest barbarism ; but ii we 
advert to the actual state of Hindostan and of China, which 
countries have been highly celebrated for their progress in 
the useful arts, we shall nnd that they are equally ignorant 
of the true object of worship, and equally inmioral in pri- 
vate life. 

The religion of the Hindoos, like that of the ancient Per- 
sians, is atfirmed to have originally . recognised but one 
supreme God.^ But whatever may be found in the Vedas, 
or booKs by them accounted sacred, implying the unity of 
God, is coinnletely disfimired and lost in the multitude of 
deities or idols associated with him ; and in the endless su- 
perstitions into which the Hindoo worship has degenerated, 
from the earliest periods of authentic history. In Hindo- 
stan, indeed, the polytheism is of the grossest Kind, not ft'.wer 
than three hundred and thirty miUioiia of d/;ities claiming tlie 
adoration of their worshippers : — rites the most impure, — 
penances the most toilsome, — almost innumerable modes of 
self-torture, as various and extraordinsiry in kind as a dis- 
torted fancy can suggest, and as exquisite in decree as human 
nature can sustain, — the burning or burying of widows, in- 
fanticide, the immersion of the sick or dying in the Ganges, 
and self-^evotement to destruction by the idol Juggernaut, 
are among the horrid practices tliat flow from the system of 
idolatry established among them, and which are exceeded in 
folly or ferocity by none to which paganism has given birth. 
The manifest effects of this system are, an immersion into 
the grossest moral darkness, and a universal corruption of 
manners. The Hindoo is taught that the imag^ which he 
beholds is really God, and tlie heaviest judgments are de- 
oounced agaiust him, if he dare to suspect that it is nothing 
more than the elements of which it is composed.^ In the 
apprehensions of the people in general, the idols are real 
deities : they occupy the place of God, and receive that ho- 
mage, fear, service, and honour which the Almighty Crea^ 
TUB so justly claims. The government of God is subverted, 
togetlier with all tlie moral effects arising from the knowledge 
of nis perfections and his claims upon his rational creatures. 

• nocner and Thucjdiiet, Ilk L sod Ju«tin, lib. iv. c. 3. 
« Herod, lib. vii. c. 133. 

a Bp. iinj oo the ConneettOB batireen the Sacred Writiosrs and the 
Liieraiur^ of Jewi»h and HaHkW Aaibora, dec. vol. i. pp. 217, 218. 220. 

• sV>e MiUar** History of ths tafiagation of Christianity, voL ii. ch. Til 
pp. 197— «7. 

» tin^ AMatic Rea««reks% toL It. p. 172., where the mme thinit if iiKserted 
t4 the faith of the Arabs end Tartars. 8ee alao Sir John Malculm'd Sketch 
oi the iltktu, p. 147^ where the Hindoos are said to have tiff^t-.n^mten] from 
a «or«liip, wrif inaUr pure, into klolatry : though it is, at Die sainr time, ad- 
OMiird in a ftute, **tMthe most ancient llindooa, though thoy adored ttod, 
itrrmkdpped the SMB and ekmenU." 

• kMUL lUM«robstb vol TlU. pp. 297, 298. 



There are, it is true, eastern maxims of morality, which per- 
haps are not inferior to the purest doctrines of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and it will not be denied by those who have 
examined them, that they have many points of resemblance 
even to Christian morality.' But, in consequence of the 
total want of authority (common to them with all other hear 
then nations), either to enforce what is pure in their morality, 
or to emancipate the people from the most inveterate and 
detestable usages, the Hindoos present ta us all the same 
inherent defects which characterize the morality of the an- 
cient western heathens. Institutions of a most malignant 
nature exist among them, by which the superior and privi- 
leged orders are enabled to keep the people in perpetual igno- 
rance and slavery; and to exclude them for ever from the 
comforts, the duties, and even the society of their fellows. 
Hence the universal characteristics of the Hindoos are, ha- 
bitual disregard of truth, pride, tyranny, theft, falsehood, 
deceit, conjuaral infidelity, filial disobedience, ingratitude 
(the Hindoos nave no word expressive of thanks), aiitigious 
spirit, perjury,' treachery, covetousness, gaming, servility^ 
hatred, revenge,* cruelty, private murder, the destruction ot 
illegitimate cnildren, particularly by procuring abortion (not 
fewer than ten thousand children are computed to be thus 
murdered in the single province of Bengal every month^, 
and want of tenderness and compassion to the poor, the sicK, 
and the dying.'^ 

The religious and moral state of China, though less de- 
graded than that of the Hindoos, is deblorable, notwiUistand- 
ing its boasted superiority in arts ana sciences, and in the 
wisdom of its institutions. Religion, as a system of divine 
worship, as piety towards God, and as holding forth future 
rewards and punishments, can hardly be said to exist among 
the Chinese. They have no sabbatical institution, no con- 
gregational worship, no external forms of devotion, petition, 
or thanksgiving to the Supreme Being : the emperor, and he 
alone, — being high-priest, and ttie only individual who stands 
between heaven and the people, having the same relation to 
the former that the latter are supposed to bear to himy— per- 
forms the sacred duties according to the ancient ritual, and 
at certain fixed periods ; but the people have no concern with 
them. All ranks, from the emperor downwards, are full of 
absurd superstitions, and worsnip a multitude of imaginary 
deities. Most of the forms of mytholoffy, which make any 
figure in the page of history, now exist in China. The Chi- 
nese have gocis celestial, terrestrial, and subterraneous — gods 
of the hills, of the valleys, of the woo<ls, of the distncts, 
of the fiunilies, of the shop, and of the kitchen ! — gods, 
that are supposed to preside over the thunder, the rain, the 
fire ; over the grain, over diseases, births, and deaths ; theii 
idols are silver and gold, wood and stone, and clay, carved 
or molten. Altars are erected on the high hills, in the groves, 
and under the green trees ; and idols are set up at me cor- 
ners of the streets, on the sides of the highways, on the 
banks of canals, in boats and in ships. Astrology, divina- 
tion, geomancy, and necromancy every where prevail : charms 
and spells every one possesses. Tne absurd notion of the 
transmigration of souls into other bodies is universal ; and 
other articles of faith prevail among them, as various as the 
modes of worship ; in all which Uie people appear to be 
rather actuated by the dread of evil in this life, than by the 
fear of punishment in another. The duties which they per- 
form are more with a view to appease an angry deity, and 
avert impending calamities,, than trom any hope of obtaining 
a positive good. They rather consult or inquire of their gods 
wnat may tiappen, than petition them to grant it, for a Chi 
nese can scarcely be said to pray. He is grateful when the 
event proves favourable to his wishes, petulant and peevish 

' See Asiat. Researches, toI. It. pp. 166, 167. 

* " False witnesses may be obtained in every place, on the sltehtest 
notice, and for a were triile. Their price varies in different zillans: in 
wfinc sixteen oiay be had for a iiipee, in others ten ; but four annas each 
is what no true son of the trade was ever known to refuse in the interior ; 
and at this rate any number may be collected, to testify to facta they never 
witnessed." Kssays relative to the habits, <Xc. of the Umdoos, pp. 316, 
317. Ixindon, 1823, 8vo. 

• Where other revenge for a supposed injury is not in their power, the^ 
are known to destroy them.selves. expressly in order that theguiU of their 
death may rest upon their enemies ; and in the hope, that, in the process 
of the nietem|M«ych()sis (to which they give imiilicit credit), they may have 
more pper^Hy opponuniry of wrealiing their full vengeance on Uie offender. 
Thiscustoin is o.'»ll*«d Dhurna. t*<'e Aniat. Rt'search«*.H, vol. iv. p. 337. 

«• See VVani's litstoiy, Literature, and Mythology of the HimlooH, 4 vols. 
8vo. whi're the fnrfs above noticed are fully detail«>d See also Dr. Burha. 
nan's Chri-^tian Re.Hearrheii in Asia, aitd especially Mr. Charles OrsnI*s 
" Observation:* «»n the State of S,»Vi<'ty among the Asiatic Subjects of («reat 
Britain, particularly with respect to morals, and on the m<'an<4 of miproRrinf 
it." in vol. X of x\\p Rpports of the House of Commons (ldl:^1813). Tit, 
East ludia CouiiKifiy, I'ourth Pan. 
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with his gods when it is adverse. Thou^ some individual 
instances of integrity have occurred in the intercourse of the 
Chinese with Europeans, yet their geiurtJ character is that 
of fraud, lying, and hypocrisy. Polygamy universolly pr^ 
vails, as also me cruel practice of exposing infants to pensh, 
not fewer than nme thousand of whom are computed to be 
annually destroyed at Pekin, and the same numb^ in the 
rest of the empire.^ 

Nor is the case materially different with the Mohamme- 
dans. Though their religion includes the acknowledgment 
of one living and true G<m ; yet, rejecting the Messiah, and 
attaching themselves to a sanguinary and lascivious tm- 

{>ostor, It produces no good effect upon their morals, but 
eaves them under the dominion of oarbarity and voluptu- 
ousness, lliese and similar instances of eomiption in wor- 
ship, doctrine, and practice, which have prevailed and still 
exist &i 4he heathen world, fully prove the utter insufficiency 
of natural reason to be a guid.e m religion ; and also show 
into what monstrous opinions and practices whole nations 
may be led, where that is tiieir guide, without any help from 
revelation. Nor will it diminish the force of this argument, 
to say, that these instances of corruption are owing to an 
undue use of their reason, or that the measure of reason, 
possessed by the heathen nations, is low and imperfect; 
since they are sufficiently skilful in whatever concerns their 
political or personal'interests, in the arts of annoying their 
neighbours, ai^d defending themselves against incursions, in 
forming alliances for their defence, and conducting the or- 
dinary affairs of life according to the manners andcustoms 
of their several countries* Nor are the absurdities in re- 
ligion, which are found among the modem heathen nations, 
greater than those which (we have already seen)^ existed 
among the polished nations of antiquity before the publica- 
tion of the Gospel : which are a iOint proof that no age or 
country, whether rude or civilized, instructed or uninstruct- 
ed, infected or uninfected with plenty or luxury, is or can 
be secured by mere natural reason against falling into the 
grossest errors and corruptions in religion ; and, consequently, 
Siat dl mankind stand in need of a mvine revelation to make 
known to them the will of God, and the duties and obliga- 
tions which they owe to their Creator. 

V. Notwithstanding these important ^odlt, and regardless 
of the confessions of the most distinguished ancient philo- 
eophers of their need of a revelation, it is objected by many 
in our own times, that there is no necessity for one ; that 
the book of nature is the only book to be studied ; and that 
philosophy and right reason are sufficient to instruct and to 
preserve men in tneir duty. 

Answer 1. It is an undeniable fact, &at &e doctrines of 
i^hristianity (without considering at present what evidence 
find authority they possess^ have had a more powerful in- 
duence upon men, than all the reasonings of the philoso- 
phers : and though modem opposers of revelation ascribe 
the ignorance and corruption or the heathen, not to the in- 
sufficiency of the light of reason, but to th^ir non-improve- 
ment of tnat light; yet, if this Were true, it would not prove 
that there is no needf of a revelation, because it is certain (hat 
the philosophers wanted some higher assistance' than that 
of reason. 

Answer 2. With regard to the pretences of modem deists, 
it is be observed that almost all men, where the Scriptures 
have been unknown, have in every age been gross idola- 
ters ; the few exceptions that have existe^i, being in general 
e kind of atheistical philosophers. Deists, properly so called, 
are chiefly found in Christian countries, m the later ages, 
since Christianity has extensively prevailed over idolatry,' 

1 Supplemeot to the EocyclopaBdift Britannica, vol Hi. part i. article 
China. Barrow's Travela in China, pp. 418— 487. MUne'a Retroapectof 
the Protestant Mission to China, pp. !&, 30. 

• See pp. 16, 17. »upra. 

• The name of Deittt, as qypUed to those who are no friends to rerealed 
relifion, is said to liave been first assumed, alMUt the middle of the six- 
teenth century, by some gentlemen in France and Italy, who were willing 
to cover their opposition to the Christian revelation by a more honourable 
name than that of AtheitU. The earliest author, who mentions them, is 
Viret, % divine of great eminence among the first reformers ; who, in the 
epistle dedicatory prefixed to the first tome of his " Jnttruetion Ckre- 
tienne** (which was published in 1563), speaks of some persona at tiiat 
lime who called themselves by a new name, that of Detat: These, he 
tells us, professed to believe a God, but showed no regard to Jesus ChriiC, 
And ronoidered the doctrine of the apostles and evangelists as fiiblM 
and dreams. He adds that they laughed at ad religion; notwithstanding 
they conformed themselves, externally, to the religion of those with whom 
they wore obltgctl tu live, or whom they were dc-siruns of pleasing, or 
whom they fparcd. Some of them, he observes, professed to believe 
the immortality of the rtiuI ; others were of the Epicurean opinion in tliis 
point, as well as about the providence of God with reuect to mankind, as 
If he did not concern himself in the government ofuuman a^rs. lie 
Addl^ that many among them Ml up for learning and philoaophy, and were 



and in the countries where gross pagan idolatry conld 
longer be practised with credit and security. In these • 
cumstaiiceb, deists ac()uire, as it were at second-hand, tl 
glimmering light from the book to which they oppose 
and it is a fact that almost all the things, whicn have b 
said wisely and truly by them, are manifxstlt borbov 

FBOM THAT REVBI«ATION VITHICH THEY RErUSB TO BMBBl 
AND WTTHOUT WHICH THXT NEVER COI7LD BAVB Bl 
ABLE TO HAVE DELIVERED SUCH TRUTHS. NoW^ indeed, 1 

our whole duty is clearly revealed, we not only see its ag^ 
ment with reason, but are also enabled to deduce its obu' 
tion from reason : but, if we had been destitute of all 
vealed religion, it would have been a work of extreme 
ficulty to have discovered our duty in sdl points. ^' 
ground indeed have the modem contemners of revelatioi 
imagine, that, if they had lived without the light of the ( 
pel, thev would have been wiser than Socrates, Plato, 
Cicero f How are they certain that titiey would have m 
such a right use of their reason, as to have discovc 
truth? irtheir lot had been among the vulgar, are t 
sure that they would not have been idolaters f If they 
joined themselves to the philosophers, what sect would t 
have followed? Or, if they had set up for themselves, 1 
are they certain that they would have been skilful enoug 
have deduced the several branches of their duty, or to r 
applied them to the several cases of life, by arguments 
and force of reason % It is oik thing to perceive that 
rules of life, which are laid before us, are agreeable to 
son, and axuAher thing to find out those rules ^y the i 
light of reason. We see that many, who profess to gon 
themselves bj the written rules of revealed religion, 
nevertheless ignorant of their du^ ; and how can any \ 
be sure that nt should have made such a good use of 
reason, as to have perfectly understood his duty wit] 
help ? We see that many of those, — ^who profess firml 
beheve in that great and everlasting happiness which CI 
has promised to obedience, and that great and eternal mi 
which he has threatened against disooedience, — are yet 
ried away by their lusts and passions to transgress the 
ditions of that covenant to which these promises and th 
enings are annexed ; and how can any man be sure, ths 
shoiud be able to overcome these temptations, if these 
tives were less known, or less powerfully enforced ! 
suppose that he could by strengtn of reason demonstraS 
these things to hinudf with the utmost possible cleat 
and distinctness, yet all men are not equally capable oi 
ing philosophers, though all men are ODliged to be eqi 
reugious. At least, thus much is certain, that the re^i 
and^punishments of another world cannot be so power 
enforced, in order to influence the lives of men, by c 
monstration of their reality from aibstract reasoning, & 
one who assures them, by sufficient credentials, that h< 
actually been in that other state. 

Answer 3. Besides, the contradictory and discordant 
cidations of the modem opposers of revelation, who 1 
that reason is their God (even if they had not long since 
fully answered)^ are so great and so glaring, and the 
cepts delivered by them lor a mle of life are so utterly 
versive of every principle of morality, as to demonstrat 
absolute necessity of a divine revelation now (supposin( 
had never been given), in order to lead men to the wo: 
and knowledge of the troe God, and also to impart to 
the knowledge of their duties to him, and towards 
another. A brief statement of the recorded opinions o 
principal opposers of revelation in modem times, will ] 
and justify tnis remark. 

1. Contxming religion, the worahip of God, and the exj 
tiont of mankirS respecting, a future state .* 

Lord Herbert, of Cherbury (who wrote in the f( 
part of the seventeenth century, and was the first, as he 
the greatest and best of the modem deistical philosopl: 
hat Edd down the following positions, viz. that Christi 
is the best religion ; that ms own universal religion o 

considered as persons of an acute and subtile genius ; and that, ni 
tent to perish alone in their error, they look pains tu sprrad the t 
and to infect and corrupt others by their imnious discourspR, aiid 
bad cxaiuules. Bayic's Dictionarv, article >iret, cit^ in Dr. Lc 
View of trip Deistical Writers, vol. i. p. 2. 

Modem inlldelity, though it may assume the title of Deism, is in fac 
better tlian disguised atheism. A man seldom retains for any len 
time his first deistical opinions ; his errors gradually muitiiily, till he 
to the last gradation of impiety. Tlie testiuionv ot an intidt'I write 
stautiates this ikhiiU " Deism," says he, " is but the tirwt step of i 
out of superstition. No person remains a Deist, but throui{h want 
Aection, timidity, paasiou, or obstinacy."— Urittau't Blodem Inl 
Portrayed p. 9. 
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tare agrees wholly with Christiamty', and contributes to its 
establishment ; that all rerealed reli^on (meaning Chris- 
tianity) is absolutely uncertain, and of little or no use ; that 
there is one supreme Gtxl, who is chiefly to be worshipped ; 
that piety and virtue are the principal^art of his worship ; 
that we must repent of our sins, and if we do so, God will 
pardon them ; that there are rewards for good men, and 
punishments for nKcked men in a future state ; that these 
principles of his uniyersal religion are clearly known to all 
men, and that they were principally unknown to the Gentiles 
f who comprised almost all men). Yet, notwithstanding his 
declaration in &Tour of Christianity, he accuses all pre- 
tences to revelation of folly and unreasonableness, and con- 
temptuously rejects its capital doctrines. 

Mb. Hobbes, who was partly contemporary with Lord Her* 
bert, affirms that the Scriptures are the voice of God, and yet 
that they have no authority but what they derive 6om the 
prince or the civil power; he acknowledges, that inspira- 
tion is a supernatural gift, and the immediate hand of God, 
and yet the pretence to it is a sign of madness ; that a sub- 
ject may hold firmly the faith of Christ in his heart, and 
yet may lawfully deny him before the magistrate, and that 
m such a case it is not he that denies Christ before men, but 
his governor and the laws of his country ; that God exists, 
and yet tlmt that which is not matter is nothing ; that honour, 
woruiip, prayer, and praise are due to God, and yet that all 
religion is ridiculous. 

Mb. Blouht, who lived during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, maintained that there is an infinite and eter- 
nal God, the creator of all things, and yet he insinuates that 
the world was eternal ; that ue worship we owe to God 
consists in prayer to Him, and in praise of Him, and yet he 
objects to prayer as a duty; that we are to expect rewards 
and punishments hereafter, according to our actions in this 
life, which includes the immortality of the soul, and yet 
that the soul of man is probably material (and of course 
mortal). 

The Eabl of SHArrESBURV lived during the close of the 
seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth century. 
He affirms that nothing can be more fatal to virtue than the 
weak and uncertain belief of future rewards and punish- 
ments ; and that this belief takes away all motives to vir- 
tue ; that the hope of rewards and the fear of punishments 
make virtue mercenary ; that it is disingenuous and servile 
to be influenced by rewards ; and tliat tlie hope of rewards 
cannot consist with virtue ; and yet that the hope of rewards 
is so far from beinor derogatory to virtue, that it is a proof we 
love virtue; that however mercenary the hope of rewards 
and the fear of punishments may be accounted, it is in many 
iriistances a gr^t advantage, security, and support of virtue ; 
that all obligation to be virtuous arises from the advantages 
(that is, the rewards) of virtue, and from the disadvantages 
(that is, the punishments) of vice ; that those are to be cen- 
sured who represent the Gospel as a fraud ; that he hopes 
the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot (to which Lord Shaftes- 
bury had written an elegant preface) will induce the enemies 
of Christianity to like it better, and make Christians prize it 
the more; and that he hopes Christians will be secured 
asrainst the temper of the irrcconcileable enemies of the 
faith of the Gospel ; and yet ho represents salvation as a 
ndiculous thing ; and insinuates that Christ was influenced 
and directed by deep designs of ambition, and cherished a 
savage zeal and persecuting spirit ; and that the Scriptures 
vf re a mere artml invention, to secure a profitable monopoly 
(that is, of sinister advanta^s to the inventors) ; that man is 
horn to n-li^on, piety, and adoration, as well as to honour 
and friendHhip ; that virtue is not complete without piety ; 
ypt he labours to make virtue wholly independent of piety ; 
that all tlie warrant for the authority of religious symbols 
(that is, the institution of Christianity) is the authority of 
Uif ma^strate ; that the magistrate is the sole judge of re- 
li^ous truth, and of revelation ; Uiat miracles are ridiculons ; 
tad that, if true, they would be no proof of the truth of reve- 
lation ; that ridicule is the test of truth ; and yet, that ridicule 
itaelf must be brought to the test of reason ; that the Chris- 
tian religion ought to be received when established by the 
Ottcistrate ; yet he grossly ridicules it where it was thus 
ettaolished ; that religion and virtue appear to be so nearly 
eoonected, that thev are presumed to oe inseparable com- 
panioDB ; and yet that atheists often conduct tnemselves so 
well, as to seem to force us to confess them virtuous ; that 
be, who denies a God, sets up an opinion against the very 
veU-beinf of eocie^ ; and yet that atheism has no direct 



natural tendency to take away a just sense of right and 
wrong. 

Mr. Collins also wrote in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and published a variety of objections against revelar 
tion. He affirms that man is a mere machine ; — that the 
soul is material and mortal ; — that Christ and his apostles 
built on the predictions of fortune-tellers and divines; — that 
the prophets were mere fortune-tellers, and discoverers of 
lost goods ; — ^that Christianity stands wholly on a false foun- 
dation ; yet he speaks respectfully of Christianity ; and also 
of the Epicureans, whom he at the same time considers as 
atheists. 

Contemporary with Collins was Mr. Woolston ; who, in 
his Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, under th^pre- 
tence of vindicating the allegorical sense of Scripture, en- 
deavours absolutely to destroy the truth of the facts reeiorded 
in the Gospels. This writer asserts, that he is the ferthest 
of any man from being engaged in the cause of infidelity ; — 
that infidelity has no place m his heart ; — ^that he writes for 
the honour of Jesus and in defence of Christianity ; — and 
that his design in writing is to advance the Messiahship and 
truth of the holy Jesus ; ♦* to whom," he says, " be glory for 
ever. Amen ;" and yet, that the Gospels are full of incredi- 
bilities, impossibilities, and absurdities ^ — ^that they resemble 
Gulliverian tales of persons and things, ^ich out of romtnce 
never had a being ; — that the miracles, recorded in tiie Gos- 
pels, taken liter^ly, will not abide the test of reason and 
common sense, but must be rejected, and the authority of 
Jesus along with thein ; and at the same time, he casts the 
most scurruous reflections on Christ. 

With the two preceding writers Dns. Tindal and Moroait 
were contemporary. The former declares that Christianity, 
stripped of the additions which mistake, policy, and circum- 
stances have made to it, is a most holy religion ; and yet, 
that the Scriptures are obscure, and fit only to perplex men, 
and that the two great parts of them are contradictoiy ^— 
that all the doctrines of^ Christianity plainly speak tnem- 
selves to be the will of an infinitely wise and holy God ; 
and yet, that the precepts of Christianity are loose, un- 
determined, incapable of being understood by mankind 
at large, give wrong and unworthy apprehensions of God, 
and are generally false and pernicious; — that natural re- 
ligion is so plain to all, even the most irrnonint men, that 
God could not make it plainer, even if he were to convey, 
miraculously, the very same ideas to all men ; and yet, that 
almost all mankind have had very unworthy notions of God, 
and very wrong apprehensions of natural religion ; — that the 
principles of natural religion are so clear, that men cannot 
possibly mistake them ; and yet, that almost all men have 
grossly mistaken them, and imbibed a superstition worse 
man atheism. Dr. Morgan asserts that God may communi- 
cate his will by immediate inspiration, and yet that it can 
never be proved that he has thus communicated his will, and 
that we are not to receive any thing on the authority of reve- 
lation. 

Nearly at the same time were published nuitierou's tracts 
by Mr. Chubb, in some of which he assumed the garb of 
Christianity, though it is not difllcult to perceive that his 
true intention was to betray it. He declares that he hopes 
to share with his friends in the favour of God, in that peace- 
ful and happy state which God has prepared for the virtuous 
and faithful, in some other future world ; and yet, that God 
does not interpose in the eiffairs of this world at all, and has 
nothing to do with the good or evil done by men here ; — that 
prayer may be useful, as a positive institution, by introduc- 
ing proper thoughts, affections, and actions ; and yet he inti- 
mates that it must be displeasing to God, and directly impro- 
per ; — ^that a state of rewards and punishments hereafter is 
one of the truths which are of tlie highest concern to men : 
and yet, that the arguments for the immortality of the soul 
are wholly unsatisfactory ; and that the soul is probably mat- 
ter ; — that men are accountable to God for all their conduct, 
and will certainly be judged and dealt with according to the 
truth and reality of their respective cases ; and yet, that men 
will not be Judged for their impiety or ingratitude to God, 
nor for their injustice and unkindness to eacn other ; but only 
for voluntary injuries to the public ; and that even this is un- 
necessary and useless ;-^that God may kindly reveal to the 
world, when greatly vitiated by error and ignorance, truths 
necessary to be known, and precepts necessary to be obey- 
ed ; and yet, that such a revelation would be, of course, un- 
certain and useless ; — ^that Christ*s mission is, at least in his 
view, probably ditine ; and yet, that Christ, in his opinion^ 
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of BO higher cliaractcT than the founder of the C\vT\«>'^^ \ taught it in the Gospel ; and jet a gieat part of his 
(that is, another Sadoc, Cerinthus, or HeThcTt) ; — u^^^ \ particularly of his philosophical works, was written 



was 

sect (^that 

the New Testament, particularly the writings of the apoft^ 
ties, contain exceUent cautions and instructions for our nght 
conduct ; and that the New Testament yields much clearer 
liffht than any other traditionary revelation ; and yet that the 
New Testament has contributed to the j)erplexity and confu- 
sion of mankind, and exhibits doctrines heretical, dishonour- 
able to God, and injurious to men ; and that the apostles were 
impostors ; and tliat the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
resemble Jewish fables and popish legends rather than ac- 
counts of facts; — ^that as, on the Christian scheme, Christ 
will be the judge of the c^uick and the dead, he has not on 
this account (that is, admitting this to be true) any disag^rce- 
able apprehension on account of what he has written ; and 
yet he ridicules the birth and resurrection of Christ, repre- 
sents his instructions as inferior to those of the heathen }dii- 
losophers and lawgivers, asserts his doctrines to be disho- 
nourable to God and injurious to mankind, and allows him 
not to be sinless, but merely not a gross sinner, lie further 
declares, that the resurrection of Christ, if true, proves not 
the immortality of the soul ; — that the belief of a fiiture state 
is of no advantage to society ; — tliat all religions are alike ; 
that it is of no consequence what religion a man embraces ; 
and he allows not any room for dependence on God's provi- 
dence, tnist in him, and resignation to his will, as parts of 
duty or religion. 

Lord Bolinobroke declares that power and wisdom are 
the only attributes of God, which can be discovered by man- 
kind ; and yet that he is as far from denying the justice as 
the power of (^od ; that his goodness is mannest ; at the same 
time he ascribes ever}' other perfection to God, as well as 
wisdom and power, and says, this is rational ; — that tlie wis- 
dom of God is merely a natural attribute, and in no sense 
moral ; and yet, that the wisdom of God operates in choosing 
what is fittest to be done (of course, it is a moral attribute, 
involving perfect moral rectitude, as well as perfect know- 
ledge); — tnat God is gracious and beneficent ; — ^that what^ 
ever God has done is just and jgood ; — that such moral per- 
fections are in God as (christians ascribe to him ; v^t he 
censures divines for ascribing tliese perfections to Gfod ; — 
that we learn from our own power and wisdom, the power 
and wisdom of God ; and yet, that it is profane to ascrihe the 
excellencies of our nature to God, although wiiliout limit or 
imperfection. He undertakes to defend the righteousness of 
GckI against divines ; and yet asserts that holiness and right- 
eousness in God are like nothing in men; that they cannot 
be conceived of by men, nor arffued about with any certainty ; 
and that to talk of imitating God in his moral attributes is 
blasphemy ; — ^tliat God made all things ; and yet, that he did 
not determine the existence of particular men (of course he 
did not determine the existence of any man, all men being 
particular men); — tliat he \iill not presume to deny, that 
there have been particular providences ; and yet, that there 
is no foundation lor the belief of any such providences, and 
that it is absurd and profane to assert or believe them ; — 
that God is just, and tnat justice requires that rewards or 
punishments be measured to particular cases, according to 
their circumstances, in proportion to the merit or demerit of 
every individual, and yet, tnat God does not so measure out 
rewards or punishments ; and that, if he did, ho would sub- 
vert human affairs ; that ho concerns not himself with the 
affairs of men at all ; or, if he does, that he regards only col- 
lective bodies of men, not individuals ; that he punishes 
none, except through the magistrate ; and that there will be 
no state of future rewards or punishments ; — that divines 
are deserving of censure for saying that God made man to be 
happy ; and yet he asserts that God made man to be happy 
here, and tliat the end of the human state is happiness ; — 
that the religion of nature is clear and obvious to all man- 
kind ; and y4;t that it has been unknown to the greatest part 
of mankind ; — that we know material substance, and are as- 
nind of it ; and yet, that we know nothing of either matter 
OTipirit; — that there is, undeniably, someUiing in our con- 
idtQtion, beyond the known properties of matter ; and yet, 
tiiat the soul is material and mortal ; and that to say the soul 
is immaterial, is the same thing as to say that two and two 
are five ; — that self-love is the great law of our nature ; and 
yet, that universal benevolence is the ^great law of our na- 
ture; — ^that Christianity is a republicatioa of the religion of 
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other end but to (festroy Christianity. He also declareti 
that there is no conscience in man, except artificially ; — that 
it is more natural to believe manj gods than to believe one. 
During the latter part of the eighteenth century flouriBhed 
David Hume, whose acuteness of observation, and elejvanC 
style, have secured for his writings an extensive circulation. 
He asserts that tliere is no perceptible connection between 
cause and effect ; — ^that the belief or such connection is merely 
a matter of custom ; — that experience can show us no sucn 
connection ; — that we cannot with any reason conclude that, 
because an effect has taken place once, it will take place 
again ; — that it is uncertain and useless to argue from the 
course of nature, and infer an intelligent cause ; — ^that we 
cannot, from any analogy of nature, argue the existeuce of 
an intelligent cause of all things ; — that there is no reason to 
believe tKat the universe proceeded from a cause; — that 
there are no solid arguments to prove the existence of a God; 
— that experience can furnish no argument concerning mat- 
ters of fact, is in this case useless, and can give rise to no 
inference or conclusion ; and yet, that experience is our only 
guide in matters of fact, and the existence of objeets ;— that 
It is universally allowed, that nothing exists without a cause; 
— that every enect is so precisely determined, diat no other 
effect could, in such circumstances, have possibly resulted 
from the operation of its cause ; — ^that the relation of cause 
is absolutely necessary to the propagation of our species, and 
the regulation of our conduct; — ^that voluntary actions are 
necessary, and determined by a fixed connection between 
cause and effect ; — that motives are causes operating neces- 
sarily on the will ; — ^that man is a mere macbme (that is, an 
object operated on necessarily by external causes); — that 
there is no contingency (that is, nothing happening without 
a settled cause) in the universe ; and that matter and motion 
may be regard^ as the cause of thought (that is, the soul is 
a material cause, and thought its effect) ;-^at God dis- 
covers to us only faint traces of his character ; and that it 
would be flattery or presumption to ascribe to him any pe^ 
fection which is not aiscovered to the full in his works (and 
of course, that it would be flattery or presumption to 
any perfection to God) ; — that it is unreasonable to 
(iod to be wise and good ; — ^that what we believe to be 



fection in God may be a defect (that is holiness, jiMtinoi iHi 
dom, goodnoM, mercy, and truth may be defects in G«d}; 
—consequently injustice, folly, malice, and falsehood MJ 
be excellencies in his character ; — ^that no reward or pu&h 
ment can be rationally expected beyond wlmt is akeady 
known by experience and observation. 

While Hume and Bolingbroke were propaeatin|g these 
sentiments in England, Voltaire, Diderot, D'Atembert, 
Frederick D. King of Prussia, and other distinguished wri- 
ters had confederated for the avowed purpose ofannihilating 
the Christian religion. The printed worKs of the three first- 
named writers are too voluminous to admit of extracts : but 
it may be stated generally, that their private correspondence, 
which has been published, exhibits a total disregml of truth 
and honour, together with such a disgusting compound of 
falsehood, envy, malignity, hatred, contempt of one another 
and of all the world, as cannot but convey a horrible impres- 
sion of the spirit and tendency of infidefity. It is howevef 
principally in the posthumous works of the King of Prussia 
that we see a faithful delineation of the real tenets and opi- 
nions of the most celebrated philosophers of the Continent, of 
the founders and legislators of the great empire of infidelity, 
with tlie philosophic monarch himself at their head. Every se- 
cret of their hearts is there laid open in their familiar and coo* 
fidential correspondence with each other ; and there we see 
that they were pretended deists, but real atheists ; that, al- 
thoucrh the name of a Supreme Being was sometimes men- 
tioned, yet it was seldom mentioned out with ridicule uid 
contempt ; and that they never conceived him to be any thbg 
more than the intelligent principle that animates all nstms, 
the source of life and motion, the sensorium of the umvaas • 
but in other respects totally unconnected witli the earth an 
its inhabitants. ** In consequence of this doctrine thi 
losophers rejected all idea of a providence and a m 
Temor of the world, lliey ascribed every effect to 
fortune, to necessity or chance ; they denied the exist 
a soul distinct from the body ; they conceived man to bs HH 




nature, and a benevolent system ; that its morals are pure ; thing more than an organized lump of matter, a mere msehiiiB, 
and that he is determined to se^^k for genuine Christianity an ingenious piece of clock-work, which, when the wbedi 
with the simplicity of spirit with which Christ himself ' refuse to act^ stands still, and loses all power and motionlbi 
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They acknowledged nothing beyond the grave, no 
jawiiii I linn, no future existence, no future retribution ; they 
•ouidered death as an eternal sleep, as the total extinction 
ef our being; and they stigmatized all opinions different from 
Ihese with the names of superstition, bigotry, priestcraft, 
faniliciam,and idolatry/*^ 

Soeh are the rarious, contradictory, and impious tenets 
promulgated by the most eminent champions of what is call- 
ed d«am' (ana which hare been repeated in different ways 
by the opposers of revelation in our age), concerning reii- 
jpon, the worship of God, and the expectations of mankind 
reB|i«ctinff a futiure state. We shall only add, that though 
the infidels of the present day profess to be the disciples of 
oatore, and to receive her unerring instructions, yet they dif- 
frr from each other with an almost endless variety. Having 
giadually receded from true Christianity to false, some are 
oBbeliefeTS in the nature, some in the providence, and others 
even in the existence of a God ; but all of them are unani- 
moiu in lejectinff the divine testimony, and in renouncing 
the God of the Bmle. Let us now take a brief view, 

S. OftkdrpreoepUeoneermngmorali, 

LoBD HxasKar declared, that men are not hastily, or on 
■nail g^oonds, to be condemned, who are led to sin by bodily 
coDstitntioD ; that the indulgence of lust and of anger is no 
more to be blamed than the thirst occasioned by the dropsy, 
or the drowsiness produced by lethargy. 

Sis. HoBBBs asserted that the civil or municipal law is the 
only foundation of riffht and wrong ; that where there is no 
civil law, every man^ judgment is the only standard of right 
and wrong ; tliAt the sovereign is not boundf by any obligation 
of tmtii or juBtioe, and can do no wrong to his subjects ; that 
every man nas a right to all things, and may lawfully get 
them if he can! 

LoBD BoLUfOBBOKB resolvod all morality into self-love as 
iti principle, and taught that ambition, ue lust of power, 
sensuality, and avarice may be lawfully gratified, if they 
can be ffil^ gratified ; that the sole foundation of modesty 
is vanity, or a wish to show ourselves superior to mere am- 
mals ; thian man lives only in the present world, and is only 
a superior animal ; that the chief end of man is to gratify the 
'Wtm and inclinations of the flesh ; that modesty is in- 
, bj mere prejudice ; and that polygamy is a part of the 
m Mligion of nature. He also intimates that adultery is 
WTJnlBiinii of the law of nature ; and that tbere is no wrong, 
CMpi in the highest lewdness. 

Jfiu HuMB (ue immorality of whose principles is dis- 
playvA in his Prwate Corrtapondenee recently published)* 
BaiBtBiDed, that self-denial, self-mortification, and humili^ 
are not virtaes, but are useless and mischievous ; that they 
stopiiy the ondentandinff, sour the temper, and harden the 
heart ; dnt pride, self VEluatioa, ingenuity, eloquence, quick- 
nees of thoiight, easiness of expression, delicacy of taste, 
Btrenffth of body, and cleanliness, are virtues ; and, conse- 
qoenUy, that to want honesty, to want underatanding, and to 
want strength of body, are equally the subjects of moral dis- 
approbation ; that adultery miut Be practisied, if men would 
obtain all the advantages of life ; that, if generally practised, 
it would in time cease to be scandalous ; and tnat if prac- 
tised secretly and fieauently, it would by degrees come to be 
thought no crime at all ! ! ! 

Mb. Gibbob, one of the most decent of modem infidels, has 
given a biographical account of himself, and what is the re- 
Bolt of the m<nal portrait there exhibited t Amid all the po- 
liili and splendour of literary culture, not a single line of mo- 
ral beanty is perceptible. There is ** no fear of God, no 
l ere ie n ce for sacred^ things, no regard for the welfare of the 
hiomui race ; but the most heartless and sordid selfishness, 
vain glory, a desire of admiration, adulation of the great and 
wealuy, contempt of the poor, and supreme devotedness to 
hie own jmtification.'* 

Both YoLTAiBZ and Hxlvbtius advocated the unlimited 
gratification of the sensnal appetites, and the latter held that 
It is not agreeable to policy to regard gallantry (that is, un- 
IpwIU intercouiae with married women) as a vice in a moral 
MHi ; and that, if men will call it a vice, it must be acknow- 
.ififti that there are vices which are useful in certain ages 
4^teoontrieB ! In other wofds, that in iko&e ooonhrieB Bodi 

■ Wm, Ploftrari't Cbmne in 1791 (TVMta. pp. 266^ 267.) 

• 9r. D«1ffai*s NamrcL Ac of Infidel PhOoiophy, pp. 2(^-^42. Bfott of Um 
pnsadof mMfwmtM of the opposert of revetetion, u well m of tbow 
wMck MOV cooeerninc monua, are selected from Dr. Lelend't View of 
IW Dwetiril Writers, where their Identical expressions «b glvei^ sad thtbr 
idftct^ sre ex|iosed with ffreat depth of anumeni and ktrnlnK. 

• ■*(;orreewmdeoce of David Hame with seveial JKinftiilihsd P«r- 
." latiaa, ISA Ito. 



vices are virtues.^ Rousseau, a thief, a liar, and a de- 
bauched profligate, according to his own printed " Confes- 
sions ;" also had recourse to feelings as his standard of mr>- 
rality. " I have only to consult myself," said he, " concern- 
ing what I do. All that I feel to be riffht, is right. What- 
ever I feel to be wrong, is wrong. All the morality of our 
actions lies in the judgment we oureelves form of them."* 
And lust before the French revolution broke out, it is a known 
fact that the idea of moral obligation was exploded among 
the infidel clubs that existed in every part of Fnmce. 

Such is the morality taught by some of those who in the 
last century claimed to be received as the mastere of reason. 
It were no difficult task to add to their precepts many simi- 
lar ones from the opponents of revelation in our oWh times ; 
but as they only re-assert the atheistical and immoral tenets 
of their predecessore with increased malignity and grossness, 
we shall spare the reader the pain of perusing passages that 
cannot but shock the mind of every one who cherisnes the 
least regard for decency or social order. Let us advert, how- 
ever, for a moment, to the effects produced by these princi- 
ples on an entire people^ and also on individuals. 

The only instance in which the avowed rejectore of revela- 
tion have possessed the supreme power and government of a 
country, and have attempted to dispose of human happiness 
accordmg to their own doctrines and wishes, is Uiat of 
France during the greater part of the revolution, which, it is 
now well known, was effected by the abettora of infidelity. 
The great majority of the nation had become infidels. The 
name and profession of Christianity was renounced by the le- 
gislature ; and the abolition of the Christian sra was proclaim- 
ed. Death was declared by an act of the republican govern- 
ment to be an eternal sleep. The existence of the Deity, and 
the immortality of the soul, were formally disavowed by the 
National Convention ; and the doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead was declared to have been only preached by 
superetition for the torment of the living. All uie religions 
in the world were proclaimed to be tlie dauffhtera of igno- 
rance and pride ; and it was decreed to be ue duty of the 
convention to assume the honourable office of disseminating 
atheism (which was blasphemously affirmed to be truth^ over 
all the world. As a part of this duty, the convention further 
decreed, that its express renunciation of all religious worehip 
should, like its invitations to rebellion, be translated into all 
foreign languages ; and it was asserted and received in the 
convention, that the adveraaries of religion had deserved well 
of their country ! Correspondent with these professions and 
declarations were the effects actually produced. Public wor- 
ship was utterly abolished. The churches were converted 
into ** temples of reason," in which atheistical and licentious 
homilies were substituted for the proscribed service ; and an 
absurd and ludicrous imitation of the pagan mythology was 
eidiibited under the title of the ** religion of reason." In the 
principal church of every town a tutelary goddess was in- 
stallea with a ceremony eoually pedantic, frivolous, and pro- 
fane ; and the females, selected to pereonify this new oivi- 
nity, were mostly prostitutes, who received the adorations of 
the attendant municipal officera, and of the multitudes, whom 
fear, or force, or motive of gain, had collected together on 
the occasion. Contemot for religion or decency became the 
test of attachment to uie government ; and the gross infrac- 
tion of any moral or social duty was deemed a proof of civism,^ 
and a victory over prejudice. All distinctions of right and 
wrong were confounded . The grossest debauchery triumphed. 
The reign of atheism and of reason was the reign of terror. 
** Then nroscription followed upon proscription ; tragedy fol- 
lowed alter tragedy, in almost breathless succession, on the 
theatre of France. Almost the whole nation was converted 
into a horde of assassins. Democracy and atheism, hand in 
hand, desolated the country, and converted it into one vast 
field of rapine and of blood." In one part of France, the 
course of a river (the Loire^ was impeded by the drowned 
bodies of tiie ministere of religion, several hundreds of whom 
were destroyed in its watera ; children were sentenosd to 
death for the faith and loyalty of their parents ; aad llMjf > 
whose infancy had sheltered them from the fire of the soUttOTi 
were bayoneted as they clung about the knees of their de> 
stroyen. The moral and social ties were unloosed, orraAer 
lorn asusder. For a man to accuse his own father was de- 
clared to be an act of civism, worthy of a true republican ; 
and to neglect it, was pronounced a crime that should be 
punished with deitih. Accordingly, women denounced their 

« Hehretius, De I'Esprit, torn. I. disc. 2. cb. 15. p. 176^ ststq^ 
* EmUius, torn, t pp. 166— Ifld 
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husbands, and mothers their sons, as bad citizens aad trai- had told the lie. Voltaire has indeed expressed his 

tors ; while many women, not of the dress of the conmion moral character perfectly in the following words : * Mom 

people nor of infamous reputation, but re8])ectable in cha- Abb«^., I must be read, no matter whether 1 am beliey< 

racter and appearance, seized with savage ferocity between not.' "^ He also solemnly professed to believe the relig 

their teeth the mangled limbs of their murdered countrymen, tenets of the Romish church, although at the same tim 

** France during this period was a theatre of crimes, which, doubted the existence of a God, andat the very mome 

after all precedmg perpetrations, have excited in the mind of which he was plotting the destruction of Christianity, 

every spectator ainazement and horror. The miseries suf- introducing the awfuf watch-word of his party, " Ec 

fered by that single nation have changed all the histories of tlnjame'^-' — at that very moment, with bended knee, 

the preceding sufferings of mankind into idle tsdes, and have uplifted eye, he adored the cross of Christ, and rect 

been enhanced and multiplied without a precedent, without the host in the communion of the church of Rome. ' 

a number, and without a name. The kingdom appeared to man was also a shameless adulterer, who, with his aband 

be changed into one great prison; the inhabitants converted into mistress, violated the confidence of his visitors, by ope 

felons; and the common doom of man commuted for the vio- their letters;* and his total want of all principle, mors 

lence of tlie sword and bayonet, the sucking boat and the religious, his impudent audacity, his filthy sensuality 

guillotine. To contemplative men it seemed for a season as f^rsecuting envy, his base adulation, his unwearied tri 

if the knell of the whole nation was tolled, and the world ery, his tj'ranny, his cruelty, his profligacy, and his h 

summoned to its execution and its funeral." Within itie short crisy, will render him for ever the acor/i, as his unbou 

period of ten years, not less than three millions of human be- powers will the wonder, of mankind, 
ings are supposed to have perished, in that single country. The dishonesty, perjury, and gross profligacy of Rous 

by the influence of atheism. • Were the world to adopt and who alternately professed and abmred the Roman catholi 

be governed by the doctrines of revolutionary France, what protestant religions, without believing either, and who 

crimes would not mankind perpetrate ? What agonies would m the very act of uttering a notorious falsehood to his < 

they not suffer 1* Yet republican France is held up in tlie tor, — as well as of Paine and other advocates of infideli 

present day as an example worthy to be followed in this are too notorious to render it necessary to pollute tliese ] 

country ! with the details of them. 

With regard to the influence of deism on individuals, we VI. Since then the history and actual condition of 

may remark that the effects which it produces are perfectly kind, in all ages, concur to show that a divine revelat 

in unison with the principles which its advocates have main- not only possible and probable, but also absolutely nocc 

tained. In order to accomplish their designs, there is no to recover them out of their universal corruption an 

baseness in hypocrisy to which they have not submittcKi. generacy, and to make known to them the proper < 

Almost all of them have worn a mask of friendship, that they of their belief and worship), as well as their present < 

might stab C/hristianity to the heart ; they have professed a and future expectations ; it remains that we conside; 

reverence for it, while they were aiming to destroy it. Lord possible means of communicating such revelation t 

Herbert, Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Woolston, Tindal, world. 

Chubb, and Lord Bolingbroke, were ah guilty of the vilehy- There appear to be only two methods by which a 

pocrisy of lying, while they were employed in no other de- traordinary discovery of the will of God may be mi 

sign than to destroy it. Collins, though he had no belief in man : viz. 1. An immediate revelation, by inspirati 

Christianity, yet qualified himself for civil office by partaking otherwise, to every individual of the human race; 6 

of the Lord s Supper ; and Shaftesbury and others were guilty 2. A commission, accompanied with indisputable crede 

of the same base hypocrisy. " Such faithless professions, bestowed pn some to convince others that they were ac 

such gross violations of truth in Christians, would have been delegated by God, in order to instruct them in those 

Srocliiimed to the universe by tliese very writers as infamous whicn he has revealed. 
esfTtions of principle and aeccncy. Is it less infamous in 1. But it cannot seem requisite that the Almighty i 

themselves 1 All hypocrisy is detestable ; but none is so de- imniediaidy itufpire, or make a direct revdallon to^ eveb 

testable as that wliich is coolly written with full premedita- ticular penton in the world : for either he must so powi 

tion, by a man of talents, assuming the character of a moral influence the minds and affections of men, as to take 

and religious instructor, a minister, a prophet of the truth of tlieir choice and freedom of acting (which would be t 

the infinite God. Truth is a virtue perfectly defined, mathe- violence to human nature) ; or else men would, for th 

matically clear, and completely understood by all men of part, have continued in Uieir evil courses and pra 

common sense. There can be no baitings between uttering and have denied God in tlieir lives ; though their 

truth and falsehood, no doubts, no mistakes ; as between standings were ever so clearly and fully convinced 

piety and enthusiasm, frugality and parsimony, generosity will and commandments, as well as of his eternal pow 

and profusion. Transgression, therefore, is always a known, godhead. 




perhaps, be surprised into any sin ; but he, who can coolly, ^:, °« »»«r«i m« uiey wouia oe convenea .• woum u 

bf steady design, and with no unusual impulse, utter fal^ '*^®' ^^ ?"* *?™® V^^^^ce^ ^ persuade themselves 

hood, an4 vent hypocrisy, is not far from fciished depravity. ^ "1 7«' revelation but the eflect of natural agenti 

"The morals of Rochester and Wharton need no com- nielancholy and a disturbed imagmaUonl They might, p 

ment. Woolston was a gross blasphemer. Blount solicited r ^™^ '°/ ^® P^^"^ ' ^"^ ^^^^ »« ^"^"^y '®*«*'^ ♦^ 

his sister-in-law to marry him, and being idbMd shot him- ^^^^* '™™ **^® *^*^^" infinnity and depravity of mankii 

self. Tindal was originally a protestant, then toned papist, *"*^'^ persons would soon stifle their terrors with their 

then protestant again, merely to suit the times, and was at ^^^ arguments for athcwm and infidelity, 

the same time infamous for vice in general, and the total Independently, however, of the inejfficacy of immed 

int of principle. He is said to have died with this prayer elation to every man in particular, supposing it to 1 

his nioutli : ' If there is a God, 1 desire that he may have made— grt>at and universal confusion would be the rcsul 



want 
iii 




fact to the usurper; as Hobbes himself unblushingly declared truth and error. It would set aside all those rules h\ 

to lord Clarendon. Morgan had no regard to truth ; as is we learn, and reason, and judge. It would break dew 

evident from his numerous falsifications of Scripture, as well barrier of reason, and let the fancy loose to play he 

as from the vile hypocrisy of professing himself a Christian est freaks, and indulge her most delirious dreams. It 

in tliose very writing* in whicn he labours to destroy Chris- destroy the freedom as well as the regularity of our mix 

tianity. Voltaire, in a letter now remaining, requested his compel an involuntary assent to whatever God might 

friend D'Alembert to tell for him a direct and palpable lie, posed to dictate :" and, m short, it would fill Uic worid w 

by denying that he was the author of the Philosophical Die- tinual impostures and delusions ; for, if every one had t 

tionary. D'Alembert in hia answer inlbrmed him, that he tion to himself, every one might pretend to otlicrs ^ 

» The details, on which Uie above roprescnlalion is founded, may be seen « Dwight on Infidelity, pp. 47, ^. 

at U'UjfLiU m the Ahbo Uarrutjl's Meuunrs of Jacobinism ; (JitTord's Rew- » Crunh the Wrttch ! iiuaniag Jwus Christ 

deuce in Fr«*5c during the Years 1792— 17»ri, vol. ii. and Adolphus's Uis- * 8ee ilio publiiyUion iuiiiuled Vit Privee. de Voltaire ct de Ma 

lory of Fraiu?. vol u. Dwighl's Syalem of Theology, vol i. p. fe2. Chatclci, Paria, 1830, tivo. 
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pleand ; and one nmn might be deluded by the pretence of a triYanoft, to have a religion preserved in writincr, there to be 

rerelation made to another, againat an express revelation made read and examined by all, than to have it \e(i only with a 

to himaelil And this, we may conclude, would often happen few, to be by them cbnmiumcated in discourse to others; as 

from what we experience every day : for if men can be perverted no two persons express the same thin^ exactly in the same 

by the arts and insinuations of others, against their own reason manner, nor even ttie same person at different times. 

and judgment, they might as weU be prevaUed upon to act T|le heathen philosophers had their ^xotetic and esoteric 

agamst a revelation made to them ; though revelations should doctrines, as they distinguUhed them ; that is, some which they 

be things as common and iamihar among men as reason itself is, generally delivered, and others which they communicated only 

Immediate revelations, therefore, to every particular in- to a few select auditors : but the first propagators of Christianity, 

dividual, would have been needless and superfluous ; they knowing no such distinction, delivered the vhole doctrine which 

would have been unsuitable to the majesty and honour of they professed to have received from God. The heathen priests 

God : they would have been ineffectual to the ends for had their mysteries, which were to bo concealed from the pro- 

which they were designed ; and would have afforded oc- fane vulgar ; but Christianity can never be made too public 

casion for many more pretences to impostures than there Most other religions also are committed to writing for the use 

are now in the world. of their particular professors ; and it would be a prejudice to 

2. The only other way by which the divine will can be the Christian religion if it did not enj6y the same advantage, 

revealed to mankind, is that which the Scriptures affirm to " The Jews had what they called an oral law, as well as a writ- 

have actually been employed ; viz. the ouaflifying of cer- ten one ; and the one as well as the other they asserted to have 

tain persons to declare that will to others, by infallible signs been given by God on Mount Sinai — the oral to serve as a com- 

and evidences that they are authorized and commissionedby ment or explanation of the written law. But, in process of time, 

(iod. What those evidences are, will be discussed in a these traditions multiplied so fast, that the Jews found it neoes- 

8ubse<^uent page. It is, however, but reasonable to suppose, g^ry to keep their traditions no longer as traditions, but com- 

that divine revelations should be committed to writing, in mittcd them to writing; and they are now preserved in the books 

order that they miffht be preserved for the benefit of man- ^i^j ^^^ Talmuds. So fallible is tradition, so much more se- 

kind, and delivered down genuine and uncorrupted to pos- g^^ j^ writing, even in the opinion of the greatest traditionisU : 

teiity : Iw, ^^ . . • j • an<l i^ ^bc doctrines of religion must, one time or other, be 

U-) Oral Tradition is so uncertain and so insecure a ^tten, it is better surely to have them written by inspired au- 

guide, that if a revelation claiming to be divme be not trans- thors at first, than by others afterwards." 

mitted by wnting, it cannot possibly be preserved m its ■' 

purity, or serve mankind as a certain rule of faith and of (4.) Lastly, the importance of the matter, the variety of 

life. the subjects, and the acsign of the institutions, contained in 

In illustration of this remarit, we may observe, that writing ^^^se books, which Jews and Christians acx^ount to be sa- 

is a more secure method of conveyance than tradition, being cred, are additional reasons why thoy should be committed 

neither so liable to involmitary mistakes, through weakness of ^^^7^^*"^: ' P'a "^^I^l '^ ""[ ""^ *^%»'"P^^?"5« ^^^^.^^^ 

memory or understandmg, nor so subjeet to voluntary falsifica- whola wHl of God and the salvation of mankind, our duty 

tionsr?uppre.sions, or additiom», eithef^ of malice or design. ^^ ^^^.f,"^ happiness hereafter ; and it any thing desenr^ 

"! rr JTjr -« 4iiutobe written, do not these thincjs [deserve to be recorded 1 

- It IS aUo a method of conveyance more natural and human. . , / . characters *» ITie subjects likewise are 

It i« nothing extraordinary for a book to be transmitted pure and l"l'^®J5"rJu?:l-L- ./^f^^^ L».t ®.l LTfu-J_>^A^^ 
entire from 
etipecially 

prwetred without a miracle, without the occasional interposi- '^yings, all too excellent to' be forgotten, but too many all to 

tioo of A lmighty God to renew the memory of it at particular g^ remembered. The law was for a single nation ; but the 

ma^ or his contmual assistance and mspiration to keep it q^^ j ^g f^^ ^^e whole worid. For a suigle nation it was 

•iwmyv ahve and vigorous. It is hkewise a method of convey- requisite that their laws should be written, or to what can 

anoe more complete and uniform, presenting itself to all at once, ^j^ey appeal, and by what can they regulate their practice 1 

and to all ahke. to be compared together ; whereas a traditionary ^^3 if\^ ^^s necessary for the law to be written, it was 

(ioetrine must be communicated by little and litUe, and without certainly much more necessary for the Gospel, which wa 

«laubt communicated differenUy at different times by different designed to he both of perpetual and universal obligation, ? 

fxr^ons. It is, moreover, a method of conveyance more general reli«non for all ages and for all nations."* 

and diffusive. A man's writings reach further than his words ; ° 

and sorely we need not observe, that it is the practice of mankind, _, .i.i-« i.-i-i^ i 

whenever they would publish any thing, to have it written or J^V^ ''''''^^^1% ^"^ 1 ^'"^""l revelation having been proved 

printed in a book."' ^ °^ and the probabihtv that such a revelation would be given t: 

mankind having been shown, it remains that we examint 

(2.) Further, ezperienee shows that writing is a method the pretensions of the Old and New Testaments to be thai 

of conveyance more lasting than tradition. revelation. Among the numerous attacks which have beeii 

It is an oU and trite observation, Uiat a word heard perishes, PJ^de on the truth of Christianity, one of tiie most formida- 

hot a fetter written remams.* Jesus Christ is said to hVve peiw ble is Uiat which is directed against the authentichy of th« 

farmed many other miracfes, and to have done many otii.^ Scnptores. It has been asserted, that we derive a set of 

morable thiiga, be«de. t^ which have been committed to ™»^t ^t T°'?'»/T, "" JT^£ ^^rih'oThl • InTih^ 

- . , L f 1 1 u -^ iL-.ur I -J • *u written by toe authors to whom we ascribe them ; and thai 

•nting^bat^ objerve, how much more fiutiiful record is than ^ , J^ ^^^ ^,^ j^^ ^j^^ ^^1^ ^^ ^-^ J„^ ^i^j, 

mere report; tbefew, com^ttvely jy^akmg. which were wnt- j^ ^^^ ^^^j, ^ ^^^ ^^^^ |„j ^^^ ^3 ^ ^ ^f ^^^^^ 

ten, are pr«erved and credited, while themany which were j^ ^^ therefore of importance to ascertalh, first, the 

not recorded m wntong, have long since been utterly lost and grenuineness, authenticity, and incorruptness of the several 
li^^otten. "Evciy thing, of any consequence, we desire to have ^,^^1^ contained in the Bible, considered simply as compo- 
m wnting. By thia, laws are promulgated; by this, arts and gjiiong. the credibility of their respective authors will next 
Kiencn are propagated ; by this, uUes and estates are secured, ^e investigated ; and their claims to be received as divinely 
And what do we know of ancient history, but the litUe that inspired will then be examined. In discussing these *mo- 
ronoeth down to as in books and writings 1 Tradition passeth mentous topics, it would, perhaps, be the shorter way, to 
awsy like the morning cloud ; but books may hve as long as prove first, the genuineness, authenticity, fncorniptoess, and 
Uie sun and moon endureth."* inspiration of the New Testament:' for, if its claims to be 

(3.) To the preceding argumcnte for the usefulness and received as a divinely inspired book be admitted, no rea- 
xvMiencj of written revelation, arising from the uncer- ^o^a^e.^o"];^, S" ^« entertemed of the diyme inspiration, 

T -ft &c. of the Old Testament; because the writers of the New 

Testament incessantly appeal to it, and make ample quo- 
tations from it. As, however, the modem impugners of 
revelation have directed their argtmicnts chiefly against 

I Bp. N<rwton*s Worka, vol Iv. dissert 2. pp. 19—23. 8vo. edit. The sanne 

Im c»f arinuneBt, uoA nesrly in ■itnllM' terms, is stated and illustrated bj • Rp. Newton's Worlcs, vol. iv. p. 2R. 

▲rdkbiahop TUloCstNi, Woik% vol vl pp. 233. et seq. London, \8S0. 8vo. • This im the m'thml pufftuod bv Hialmp M>«rt<h, in als Course of LftC 

« Vox aoifitm petit, litters scripca maoat. > John xx 30. xxi. 2& tOTM nn the B'^verol Branchf a of Divinity. Part. VII Lecturea xxjd.— 

• Bpi Nevloo's Woriu, vol. iv. p 2L xuvii. Cambridgf, 18A 6vu. 
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the Old Testament, Ib order that, by impeaching its credi- 
bility, they may witili Sieater probability of success under- 
mine and inyaud^ tne dispensatiop revealed in the New 
I'estament, WB mtSl eommence witii the Old Testament ;i 
because if thai be ttOB (the dispensation it contains bein^^ 
introductory to that contained in the New Testament) the 



the latter, being founded on and perfective of the fo 
must of necessity be true also, fiy adopting this arr 
ment, it is possible that some few arguments may be repe 
but ^ importance of the subjects discussed will (it is li< 
be deemed a satis&ctoiy apology for such unavoidabl 
petitioiUk 



CHAPTER n. 

ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION I. 

•ON TUB OINUlNEIUrSS AJXD AUTHSNTICITT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

S. The Hebrew Scripturea vhy termed the Old Teatament, — H, Oreat importance of the^ question, vhether the Book 
tained in the Old Teatament are genuine or apwrioua* — Oenidneneaa and Authenticity defined. — IIL Oenuineneaa 
Canonical Booka of the Old Teatamenti — 1. Extxbital PROort of the denuineneaa of the Old Teatament^ — (1 
Manner in -which theae Booka have been tranamitted to ua. (2.) The Paucity of Booka extant when they were -m 
(3.) The Teatimony of the Jewa. (4.) A par^ticnlar Tribe waa aet apart to preaerve theae Writinga. (5.) Quotati 
.them by ancient Jewa. (6.) 7^ evidence of ancient Veraiona* — 2. Ihtxbhal Etidbhcx^ — (1^ LanguagCy atyle, ant 
ner of writings (2.) CircumatantitUity of the J^arraHvea contained in the Old Teatament. — ^IV. Proof a ofthegenm 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch in particulars — 1. From the language in which it ia written. — 2. lYom the noi 
the Moaaic law.r^. From the uni^d hiatorical teatimony of Jewa and trentilea,-^ From the contenta of the Penti 
— V. Objectiona to the authenticity of the Pentateuch conaidered and refuted. 



I. The Hebrew Scriptures why termed the Old Tes- 
-TAMEirr. 

Hie books, which the Hebrews, Israelites, or Jews have 
'kmg venerated as divine, are usually called ** The Old Tes- 
-tamekt," in order to distinguish them from those sacred 
^books, which contain the doctrines, precepts, and promises 
of the Christian reliprion, and which are distiimruished by the 
appellation of " The New Testament." The appellation 
-of " Testament" is derived from 3 Cor. iii. 6. 14. ; m which 
place the words » l1«iLfluai Am^wm and » lUu« ^m^wu are by the 
old Latin translaton rendered antiquum iestamentum and 
novum testamentum^ old and new testament, instead of on/t- 
quum foedua and mntmfoBduaj the old and new covenant ; for 
although the Greek word im^ima signifies both testament and 
icovenant, yet it uniformly corre^unids with the Hebrew 
word Beriih, which constantly signifies a covenant.' The 
term " old covenant," used by St Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 14., 
doea not denote the entire collection of writings which we 
term the Bible, but those ancient institutions, promises, 
threatenings, and, in short, the whole of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, related in the Pentateuch, and in the writings of the 
.prophets ; and whichin process of time were, by a metonyniy, 
transferred to the books themselves. Thus we find mention 
made of the book of the covenant in Exodus (xxiv. 7.), and in 
the apocryphal book of Maccabees (1 Mace. i. 570 • ^^ 
^ter the example of the Apostle, the same mode of desig- 
oiating the sacred writings obtained among the first Chris- 
•tians, from whom it has been transmitted to modem times.' 

II. Great Importance of the Question, whether the 
Books contained in the Old Testament are genuine or 
spurious. 

If the books contained in the Old Testament were not 
written by those authors to whom they are ascribed, or nearly 
in those ages to which they are supposed to belong, but, on 
the contrary, were written by authois who lived at a much 
later periodi — that is, if they were auppoaititioua or apuriousy 
the history which is related in them would by no means be 
worthy ot the great credit that is given to it ; the design 
which pervades these books waala have been an imposi- 

* Besides the authorities above elM^ die MidMir has t>een laii^lj in- 
debted for the materials of this Ch^pUtf to the Ootteetion of Boyle Lectures, 
in 3 vols, folio, (Ix)ndon» 1739) : pertleidarlj to the Lecture* of Bishops 
Williams and I^nfr, and of Dr. flumiet Ckrke.; to Dr. Leland's " Advan- 
tage and Necessity of the Christian ftevdrttoii ahama from the State of 
Religion in the ancient Heathen Work^** 3d edition. In 2 vols. Hvo. (Glas- 
|ow and London, 1)^19) ; and to the aaae authof^ iBMteriy " View of the 
Deisdcal Writers." The reader, who Jomj aoC be eble to consult these 
valuable works, wilt find a well written "Ckianerftthre Viewof'Natural and 
Revealed R<>ltKion," in the sf>cood voluoie of "Christian Essays," by the 
Rov. a. C. Wilks. Ix)ndon. 1817, Svo. 

« Jerome, Comment, in Maiarhi, ii. 2. Op. torn. HI. p. 1816. 

■ Dr. Ijirdner has collected several passages from early Chri.'ttian 
writers who thus metonyraically use the word "Testamem." Works, 
*8vo. VOL vi. p. 9. 4to. vol. iii. p. Ua 



tion upon a later age, and the accomplishment of that 
in the New Testament would be altogether an extrao 
and singular occurrence; the miracles therein recoi 
have been anciently performed would have been the 
tion of a later age, or natural events would have beei 
morphosed into miracles ; the prophecies, asserted to 
tained in those books, would nave been invented aj 
historical facts which are narrated in them ; and, lastl} 
Christ and his apostles would have approved and 
mended the worics of impostors. Hence it is evi 
what GREAT iBCPORTANCE the qucstion is, whether thes 
are OKNUiirE, Uiat is, whether they were ujritten by the 
whoae names thav bear^ and (especially if the authors 
known) about that time which ta aaaigned to them, or i 
they profeaa to have been written ; and also, whether t 
AUTHENTIC ; that is, whether they relate matters of fad 
really happened, and in ctmsequenee possess authority, 
book may be genuine that is not authentic ; a book 
authentic that is not genuine ; and many are both f 
and authentic, which are not inspired. The first ep 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, is genuine, having been 
by the author whose name it bears; but it posse 
authori^ on which we can found any doctrines. *^ 1 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison is genuine, beinff Indei 
ten by Richardson, the author whose name it Dears 
is not authentic, being a mere effort of that ingenious 
invention in the production of fictions. Again, the d 
of Lord Anson's Voyages is an authentic book, the i 
tion being supplied bv Lord Anson himself to the 
but it is not genuine, for the real author was Benjam 
bins, the mathematician, and not Walters, whose i 
appended to it. Hayley's Memoirs of the Life of 
are both genuine and authentic ; they were written 
Hayley, and the information they contain was deduc 
the best authority."* But the poems, which bear tl 
of Rowley, are neither genuine nor authentic, not 
been written by him, nor by any one who lived 
fifteenth century, but being wholly the productioni 
unhappy youth Chatterton, who lived three hundrc 
afterwards. 

in. Genuineness of the Canonical Books 
Old Tsstament. 

The word Canon (from the Greek KANQN^ signi 
only a catalogue or list, but also a law or rule. T\ 
has been appropriated ever since the fourth centur 
catalogue of writings which are admitted by Je 
Christians as a divine rule of faith and manners.^ 

In what age and by what author any book is wri 

« Dr. O. Gregory's Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Cbrii 
fion, vol. i. p. W. 2d edit. 
• Suiceri Thesaurus, torn. U. p. 49. voce K«r»v. 
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question of fact, which can only be answered by historical 
proofs. These historical proofs are, 

1. Unexceptionable witnesses, who possessed both the 
means of knowing, and who were also willing to communi- 
cate the truth ; and, 

2. Cfrtain marks which may be discerned in the sub- 
ject-matt«>r, diction, genius, and style of the books, and 
which show that they were written by the authors to 
whom they are ascribed, or about the age to which they are 
referred. 

The former are termed external arguments, and the latter, 
internal ; and as these two species of testimony are univer- 
sally admitted to be sufficient for proying the ^nuineness of 
the writings of Thucydides, Plutarch, or Livy, or of any 
other ancient profane authors, no further testimony ought to 
be reauired in the present question. 

1. ExTKIUfilL PllOOrS OP THK GENUUfBITlSS AND AUTHKN- 

Ticmr OP THE CANoiricAL Books op the Old Testament. 

(i.) As those who were coeyal with each Hebrew writer, 
ana transcribed the book which they receired from his own 
hands, and also delivered their copies to others to be tran- 
scribed, certainly knew by whom and at what time such 
book was published ; and as these, having a certain know- 
ledge of tne author and of the age in which he lived, de- 
livered such book to their immediate descendants, and these 
again to their posterity, and so from one generation to another 
thnm^ all succeeding ages, — all these persons jointly testify 
that such book is the genuine production of the author whose 
name it bears, and ofthe age m which he lived. 

(:2.) 'nie books, thus transmitted from one generation to 
another (especially in that very remote age when me first books 
of the Old Testament were written), could not but remain, 
both more easily, as well as more certainly, uncorrupted, and 
be propagated with fidelity, because at that time there were 
but few books, and also because tlie tradition relative to their 
oriffin was most easily recollected. And as this tradition 
(which ¥ra8 not communicated in the schools to their pupils 
by learned men, whose various conjectures sometimes ob- 
scure truth, but in private houses by fathers to their children),' 
was approved, many of the authors therefore did not sub- 
scribe to their works, either their names, or the age in which 
they lived ; but, where any of them did annex Uieir names 
to their writing nothing further was requisite than faith- 
fully to transcribe such notification, — a task which could be 
performed with the utmost facility. 

(3.) In fact there was no motive to induce the Hebrews 
to corrupt this very simple tradition: on the contrary, as 
these books were held in the highest reverence and estima- 
tion by much the greater part of that people, they had the 
most powerful motives for transmitting the origin of these 
documents faithfully to their posterity. If^ indeed, the He- 
brew nation had been disposed to betray the trust confided 
to them, a motive would not have b6en wanting to Aem for 
propagating falsehoods respecting their books, because these 
coniam sueh sepeated — we may almost add, such incessant — 
reproofs and censures of them, as an unteachable, intractap 
ble, and heaterong people, as place their character in an 
onfavoaiable point of view. But, notwithstanding, if that 
people testify that these books are genuine, they become 
witnesses against themselves, and consequently tneir testi- 
mony is unexceptionable. This argument also tends to ex- 
elude the hypotnesLs, that the histoneffhave been inserted in 
a later age. 

In illustration of this remark, we may observe that the 
character of the Jews is a strong proof tnat thej have not 
forged the Old Testament. Were a person brongnt before a 
court of justice on a suspicion of forgery, and yet no pre- 
sumptive or poritive evidence of his gimt could be produced, 
it would be allowed by all that he oug[ht to be acquitted. 
But, if the forgery alleged were inconsistent with the cha- 
racter of the accused ; if it tended to expose to disgrace his 
ffipoeral principles and conduct; or, if we were assured that 
ne considered forgery as an impious and abominable crime, 
it would require very strong testimony to establish his guilt. 
T\iM case correnponos exactly with the situation of the Jews. 
If a Jew had forffed any book of the Old Testament, he must 
have been impelled to so bold and dangerous an enterprise 
bj some very powerful motive. It could not be national 
pride, for there is scaieely one of these books which does 
Dot mtenlj censure the national maanera. It could not be 
the love of^ fame, for that passion would have tanght him to 
flatter and extd the national character ; and the punUhment, 

* CouTttrc DtoL JUudL 7.«. and PaiL tutUi. 3-7 



if detected, would have been infamy and death. The love 
of wealth could not produce such a forgery, for no wealth 
was to be gained by it.' 

(4.) The true knowledge of the origin of these books 
could not be easily corrupted or lost, becanse a particular 
tribe among the Hebrews was set apart from the rest, and 
consecrated, among other things, for the express puipose of 
watching over the preservation of these historical docu- 
ments ; and further, there were never wanting men, belong- 
ing to the other tribes, both at that time and also during tiSe 
Babylonian captivity — (for instance, those who in more an- 
cient times were the governors of the Hebrew republic, and 
were called, first, jud^, and afterwards prophets) — ^bywhom 
these books were held in the highest reverence, because they 
were themselves descended from that very age, and from 
these very authors. Although the names of some of these 
authors, and also the age in which they lived, are lost in 
oblivion, yet as the Jews confess their ignorance, such con- 
fession is an evidence that they would not have testified it, 
if they had not received it as certain from their ancestors. 
In the mean time, the age at least of these anonymous books 
has not so entirely been neglected, but that we have the 
clearest evidence that not one of them was written later than 
the Jifik century Itefore the Christian »ra. 

(5.) The Ola Testament, according to our Bibles, com- 
nrises thirtf-nine books, viz. the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moses, called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, the books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 3 
Samuel, 1 and 3 Kings, 1 and 3 Chronicles, Ezra, Neho- 
miah, Esther, Job. Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, tiie Son^ 
of Solomon, the Prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, with his 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. But, among the ancient Jews, OiOT 
formed only twenty-two books,* according to the letters of 
their alphaoet, which were twenty-two in number ; reokQa- 
ing Judges and Ruth, Ezra and Nehemiah, 'Jeremiah and 
his Lamentations, and the twelve minor prophets Tso called 
from the comparative brevity of their compositions), remo- 
tively as one book. It is not necessary here to enter mm a 
minute inquiry concerning the authors of these books :* but 
we may state generally, mat the Pentatcucli consists of the 
writings of Moses, collected by Samuel, with a very few 
additions; that the books of Joshua and Judges, together 
with that of Ruth and the first part of the book of Samuel, 
were collected by the same propnet ; that the latter part of 
the first book of Samuel, and tne whole of the secona book, 
were written by the prophets who succeeded Samuel^roba- 
bly Nathan and Gad ; that the books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles are extracts from the records of succeeding prophets 
concerning their own times, and also from the public genea- 
logical tables made by Ezra ; that the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are collections of similar records, some written 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and some by their predecessore ; 
that the book of Esther was written by some eminent Jew, 
who lived in or near the times of the transactions therein 
recorded, most probably by Ezra, though some think Morde- 
cai to have been its author ; the book of Job, by a Jew, most 
probably Moses ; the Psalms, by David, Asaph, and other 
pious persons; the books of Proverbs, the Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes, by Solomon ; and the prophetical books, by the 
prophets whose names they bear. 

Let us now consider the evidence *of testimony for the 
authenticity of the books of the Old Testament. As the 
Jews were a more ancient people than the Greeks or Romans, 
and were for many ages totally unconnected with them, it is 
not to be expected that we should derive much evidence 
from the historians of those nations : it is to the Jews prin- 
cipally that we must look for information.^ The uniform 
belief, indeed, of all Christians, from the very commence- 
ment of Christiani^ to the present time, has considered the 
books above enumerated to have constitute the whole of the 
Old Testament: and the catalogues of them, which were formed 
by the author of the synopaia attributed to Athanasius,*^ by 

• Encjr. Brit. vol. xrfl. p. 107. art. Scrfpturr, 3<l rrlit 

I Jtmjphuil contr. Apion. lib. L |8L Origco'« Philocalia, ehed in Eom- 
biuii'!! Hua. F.col. lib. vL c 25. 

« This 8uhj«:ct is discnswd infra, vol. ii. in iho critical prefaces to eacit 
book. 

• The Rinpen)r Julian, InTelertte ait was bin Piiinity to ChrlMiMnily, has 
bom^ e][i>Iicit and important tenriitHtny tu the auihrniicity and iiitrgriry of 
the OldTeHtaiu«>nt. Si-e Hfrw(>rdeii..d« Juliaiio ljiip«ralore, pp. luo, 101. 
ia*--lft?. Luf . BAt \f*^. f^o. • I -^ 

• AthanaKil Op4'ra. tmii. ii. {tp. 12&-.2M. Dr. Unnlnrr haH Kivcii the most 
nialrrial oxtnu*t8 from this synop^K, reHpertinc the canon of !^riptttreb 
\VorkSr-e¥o. vol Iv. pp. ZJc, ai. j |,o. voL ii. p. 401. 
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Epiphanius,' an«l Jerome' (towanU t\ic clonic o( v\vc ^^'^ 
CLMilury), l»y Or'i^vw (in l\w m'uldle of l\ie. \\vuv\ v;^\w^^ y ), 
and Molilo liishop ot' Sanlis' (lowanls \\w c\ost*. oV t»^^' ^^l*- 
toiid ceiiliiry), all ayrrtr w iih the above cmmuT.\UoU. To 
these we may add ihe testiuionies of the (ireek triiasVAtors 
of tlie Ohl '1 estaineiit, A(iuihi/rheo<lotion, and Synuiiachus, 
who lived towards the close of the second century ; and tliat 
of the l*eschito or old Syriac version, executed very early in 
the second, if not at the close of the first century of the 
Christian xra. Here the Jewish testimonies join us. Not 
to enter into any minute details concerning the several Tar- 
gums or ChalJee paraphrases^ on various parts of the Ohl 
Testament, which were compiled between the tliird and ninth 
centuries of tiu^ Cliristian a;ni, nor the Jerusalem and Babylo- 
nish Talmuds or (Commentaries upon the Misna or Traditions 
of the Jews : — Phiu>, an Kjrypnan Jew' (who lived in the 
Jirtt century of the (Christian aira), quoted as having canoni- 
cal auUiority, no other hooks than tlioso which are (contained 
in the Hebrew liible, and which alone were acknowledged 
by the Jews of Palestine. 

Philo, it is true, in none of his writings, gives an expren 
notice of the canon of the Old TesUuuent ; but in vt.'ry nume- 
rous scattered passages he has indicated his own opinion, 
and probably also the opinion of his coutemjwraries concern- 
ing tne merit and importance of each of the books which 
formed part of that canon. M. Homeniaim,^ who carefully 
read anu examined all Philo^s works, for tlie sole purpose of 
ascertauiing his opinion on the canon of the Old Testament, 
divides theoooks of the Old Testament, according to Philo's 
expressions, into three classes, viz. BtKtks cited with the &c- 
firi'jin rtmiirk that t/ici/ are of' divine (fnf^in : in this class arcj 
found the PentaUuich, the oook of Joshua, the first book of 
Samuel, Ezra, Isaivih, Jeremiah, Ilostra, Zcrchariah, the 
Psalms, and the I'roverbs. 2. Buak» of which Philo makes 
oidy caifwil mention, v/tthout ani/ notice ot'thtir divine orii^in : 
tliis class contains the book of Judges, Job, the first book of 
Kings, and sever.il detaclunl Psalms. 3. Bottkjt not mentiotied 
htf i^hilo, viz. Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, tlio two books of 
Chronicles, Daniel, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesi- 
astics, and the Song of Solomon. 

To the books, to which Philo expressly ascribes a divine 
origin, we must probably add tlic second book of Samuel and 
the two books oi Kings, these three books forming only one 
with the first book of Samuel, which Philo calls divine. Of 
the twelve minor prophets, he cites only two as inspin.Hl : 
«nd it is certain that tne twelve fonued only one book. As 
ho never quotes the apocryphal books, we rnay therefore 
place all the books of the Old Testament, which he expressly 
quotes, into one class, viz. that of the books which he ac- 
counti^l sacred ; and this class, according to the preceding 
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observations, is composed of the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, 1 and *2 Samuel, 1 and "2 Kings, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
the twelve minor prophets, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 
The other books may have formed part of the canon of the 
Egv'ptian Jews. Ituth was an ajipendix to the book of 
Ju(fgi?s ; Nehemiah to the second part of Ezra; and the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah might be joined to his prophecies, 
ijutlhe silence of i^hilo concerning any book provi*s nothing 
against its canonical authority, if it be not contradicted or 
overturned by other positive proofs.** 

We now procuu^d to a testimony, which, though concise, 
is more important than any of the preceding, the testimony 
of JosEPHUs, who was himself a Jewish priest, and also con- 
temporary with tlie apostles.'-' Following tiie enumeration 

1 il.i*t-n<9, xxix. Op. toiu. i. pp. 122, et ttq. 

'Ill hid Protoifun (SaleatfU and Kyint. ad PauUnum. 

> Op. tiiin. ii. p. .VJ*J., and in Eitxoliiun, Hist. Ucd. lib. vi. c. 2I>. 

• AjMid Kii.srbiuin, Uml Keel. lib. vi. c. 'JiJ. 

• Tlio Tiii^iiuiM ht-rc allinleit to nm tliotH! callivl tho Jonualrni Tai^um, 
nndtlifi T.irjtiiii iif Uio I'si'uilii-Juniithaii, on tin* FiMttiti'iicli : that on thi.* 
(.V>tiibiiii. or Holy writiu<r.-« u<Hiipric:in<! the b^K)k8 of Psiiln^ii, Provorlts, 
I>:\nie], Kzrn, NrhiMiiinh, Chruniclos. tiio S>Mm of r<<il')innii, lltitli, LaiiM.-n- 
t.triori.4. Kedffi:i{;t)>s, umi C^^lirr), rh«:T<in:uiii oiitlif^ McmlloUi (coinpri^'in^ 
tho livi; l-iMi-iiii'iKioiiod bookK), tlirci* on tho bo-»k ofKslhcr, and one on iho 
bookri of Chruniclorf. t<cu anaccuuutuf IhewTarguins, infrOy part i. cliap. 
ill. st'Ct, iii. 

« I)c Wia. Mori?, lib. Ii. Th^ |ia.s*a!resof Philo lirre rofi^rrrd to, and also 
tho. orhfT Ii'.»»:inionii's altovn rit«- 1, an* j^ivon nlfull li'ii;:t!i ('Aitli shi.h- aiMi- 
tioiid <Mili riccH fi'wiii <'l:i-i.<ti;iii writors) by Si:lmr:i|i-j»s to l.i = i-i.-iit-raii- 
Histriiia Aii'iijii.i ct Vi.ijr- I'm i.'uiioulii ^kicri VL■lci'i^t L-i No\i Tt-^uiiti-:iii, 
pp. rjL»— l**^.!. ^\\t. I.i|i.i:i-. 17;'». 

' (.". I'. HnriifMi-'un. < JtiKi-rvatiotiofl ?id niiisrralioMfin DoctrliiO! vie C.mono 
Vi'trria Ti-.*:'Xiin III! ♦•v PIiil'-iH-. Ilaiiiiiri.', \11^, nvo. 

• M 'larujCiS «lf llrliL'i.in, «Vo. tuni. ix i.ii. isri-.i'jl. Nismc", 1*21. Kvo. 

» Of tht! wriiiu^.^ :Mid I'lvinuHT of ju.--.^ phi is, n paiti<ui.:r uitoumI will 
bo found in part ii. of this vol'iin..-. •*.l;l.;^']^!ll^^ um.-* b irn almiit ll;«- 
V'^ar M7 of Hit' <liii"*ti'ii i-n: : aii>l tii.iTr<>ri-. ih'-i.-.i i.iuih vnim^n r thui 



ho n|h'i.-iil''S, niii.->i .^lill h:iV!' lui u rurih-iiip .lary isiilt nuinv of ttiiiu. i .-°p'*- ubuniUii 
rially v,\\\\ St. Paul St. Pi-fi-i-, a:,-l ?*» .lolm." -Un Mnr.-.h*h Cni-iai.iTiM- iipo.-tlr^ 
Vjuw oi tlio ('iiurLhi;*! «>f lIi:^l.uiU and Uuni'?, p. 107. * iiioiU. 



above accounted for, lie says, in his freatiso ag^unst Apion,*' 
*^ We have not thousands of books, discordant, and contia- 
diciing each other ; but we have only /i/.«c«/y-/uv, which com- 
pn'heiul the history of all former ages, and are justly ie> 
^rded as divine. Five of them proceed from Moses; they 
include as well the Laws, as an account of the creation of 
man, extending to the time of his (Moseses) deatli. Thispe- 
riixl comi)rehends nt^arly three thousand years. ^ From the 
death of Moses to that of Artaxcrxes, who was king of Per- 
sia at't(;r Xerxes, the Prophets, who succeeded Mosefl, com- 
mitted to writing, in thirteen books, what was done in their 
days. The remaining four books contain Ifynnu to God (the 
Psalms) and instructions of life for man."" 

'llie threefold division of the Old Testament into the Lmr, 
the Proi)hets, and the Psalms, mentioned by Jotepliuat was 
express! v recogniseil before his time by Jests Ohbht, ss 
well as by the subsequent writers of the New TestamenLi> 
We have then^fore suflicient evidence thatthe Old Testament 
existed at that time ; and if it be only allowed that Jesus 
Christ was a person of a virtuous and irreproachable charac- 
ter, it must be acknowledged that we draw a fair conclnsian, 
when we assert that the Scriptures were not corrupted in his 
tim(> : for, when he accused tne Pharisees of making the law 
of no effi^t by their traditions, and when he enjomed his 
hearers tty search the Scriptures, he could not have failed to 
mention the conniptions or forgeries of Scripture, if any had 
existed in that age About fifty years betbre the time of 
Christ were written the Tarjums of Onkelos on the Penta- 
teuch, and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the Prophets Qicconi- 
ing to the Jewish classification of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament); which are evidence of the genuineness of those 
books at that time. 

We have, however, unquestionable testimony of the genu- 
ineness of the Old Testament, in tho/tif/, that its canon was 
fixed some centuries Ijofore the birth of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
the son of Sirach, author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, makes 
evident references to the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
£zekiel, and mentions these prophets by name ; he speaks 
also of the twelve minor propnets. It likewise appears from 
the proloqrue to that book, that the law and the prophets, and 
other ancient books, were extant at the same penod. llie 
book of Ecclesiasticus, according to the best chronologeis, 
was written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a. m. 377*2, 
that is,two hundred and thirti/4wo years before the Christian 
a?ra, and was translated by the grandson of Jesus into Greek, 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews. The prologue was added 
by the translator, but this cirrumstancc docs not diminish the 
evidence for the antiquity of the Old Testament : for he in- 
fonns us, that the Law and the Prophets, and tho otlier books 
of their fathers, were studied by liis grandfather ; a sufficient 
proof that they were extant in Iiis time. 

(0.) Fifty y«*ar8, indeed, before the age of the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, or two hundred and eight i/'ttPO years before 
the (christian atra, the Creek version of the Old Testament, 
usually called the Septuagint, was execute<l at Alexamlria, 
the books of which are the same as in our Bibles : wh(»nce it 
is evident that we still have tlioso identical books, which the 
most ancient Jews attested to be genuine, — a benefit this 
which has not happened to any ancient pro^ne books what- 
ever. Indeed, as no authentic books of a more ancient date, 
except those of the Old Testament, are extant, it is impossi- 
ble to ascend higher in search of testimony, llie evidence, 
indeed, which we have adduced, is not merely that of tlie 
more modern Jews : — it is also that of the most ancient, as 
is manift^st from tliis circumstance, that the latter of these 
books always recognise others as known to be more ancient, 
and almost every where cite them by name : whence it is 
evident tliat those ancient authors long since received testi- 
mony from their ancestors, that those more ancient books 
wvm tlic genuine works of the autltors whose names they 
bear. 

Strong — we may add indisputable— aa this external evi- 
dence of the genuineness of tlie Old Testament imquestioua- 
bly is, 

»p I.il). i. §^. toni. ii. p. m. Oil. HaviTcnnin. 

«> On ihi* cin.'u of .li-\vishS«:ripinro «r«.-ortlinj» to the tnrtinooie«fif Philo 
and JoHopMiM. ^''>^ fiirib«>r, lip. MarriU's Divinity Loci., putvU. LcclUKb 
x.xxiii. Jii.-t XAxiv. pp. 17 — fi*J. 

i^ Ai:i(.i'S viiv iiiuiiv pa^HnsoR tliRt niicht bo aiJduco4 wo Mafl. xi. 13. 
nml .VAii. ii). \.ik-? x\i. l<;. xx. 12. xxiv. V1V44. Arid I.Sli. m.82. vU.3:>-^'i7. 
XXV i. iM and xxviii. Si. R..111. x. 5. '2 Cot. iii. 7—15. 2Tim. KL M -17. 
ili'li. vii. 1 1, ntiil X. 2S. An in-*p<;cli«in of tho rhniitcr on tli* Qnoutinns 
frmu ihoOlil T>';.it.ii;i*'nl in ihc New («i>i.* infra, iwrl 1. chap, iv.) will fiirnwh 
iihuiiiUiii ]iii)iifs tii:it tiio JowiMii canon, in llit^ rimf! of JohiLs <'hrist arvf hit 
ronuiim <1 I ho same booiu wtiich now coaNlituu our Oh I Teau* 
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C. The Irterxal Etidenc« arising from thk Conside- 

aATlO.N' OF TIIE LaNGUA(JE, StYLE, MaJJNEROF W'rITINO, AND 
A1.SO FROM THE ClRCUMSTAllllALITr OF THE NARRATIVES 
OaVTAlXED IN THE 13uOK8 OF THE OlD TESTAMENT, is aB 

M^ually dt'cisive and incontestable arjrument for their ^onu- 
ineneas^ and also to show that they were not and could not 
be innrnted by one impostor, or by several contemporary im- 
postors, or by several successive impostors. 

(1.) Tlte Langua^^ Styk^ and Planner of Writings xised 
IN the books of the Old Tegtament^ art internal argumctits of 
their genuinenets g and prove not only tluU they must have been 
tcriiien by i^ffiareni persons, but also enable us with precision to 
ascertain a ttime^ at or before which they must have been com- 
pmed^* 

The IMnw language, in which the Old Testament was writ^ 
Icn, being the hnguage of an ancient people, that had little in- 
te mw ae with their neighbours, and whose neighbours also spoke 
a hnguage which had great affinity with their own, would not 
cbange so rapidly as modem languages have done, since nations 
have been variously intermingled, and dnee arts, sciences, and 
mmmero e have been so greatly extended. Yet, since no lan- 
guage cootinuea stationaiy, . there must necesiNuily be some 
changes in the period of time that elapsed between Moses and 
MaiachL' l(, therefore, on comparing the different parts of the 
Hebrew Bible, the character and style of the language are found 
to di£^ (which critical Hebrew sdiolars have proved to be the 
case), we have strong internal criteria that the dificrent books of 
the Old Testament were composed at dificrent and distant 
periods ; and consequently a considerable argument may thence 
be deduced in &vour of their genuineness. Further, the books 
of the Old Testament have too considerable a diversity of style 
to be the work either of one Jew (for a Jew he must have been 
on account of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. 
If, therefore, tbey be all forgeries, there must have been a succes- 
sion of impostors in different ages, who have concurred to impose 
upon po«iterity, which is inconceivable. To suppose part to be 
forged, and part to be genuine, is very haish ; neither would this 
suppo«iuon, if admitted, be satiK&ctor}-. 

Again, the Hebrew language ceased to be spoken as a living 
lijizuage soon aAer the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be 
di&cult or impossible to forge any thing in it, after it was be- 
come a dead language. All the lK)ok8 of the Old TeHtamcnt 
miut. therefore, be ncariy as ancient as the Babylonish captivity ; 
and since they could not all be written in the same age, some 
mast be considerably move ancient, which would bring us back 
again to a succession of conspiring impostors. LaHtly, the sim- 
plirity of style and miafTectod manner of writing, which pervade 
all the books of the Old Testament (with the exception of such 
parts as are poetical and prophetical), are a very strong evidence 
of their genuineness, even exclusively of the suitableness of this 
drcumstance to the times of the supposed authors. Not one of 
these criicfia is applicable to the books which in some editions are 
anacbed to the Old Testament under the title of the Apocrypha : 
for they never were extant in Hebrew, neither are they quoted 
in the >ew Testament, or by the Jewish writers, Philo and Jose- 
phns ; on the contrary, they contain many things which are fiibu- 
looa. blae. and contradictory to the canonical Scriptures.^ 

(2.) TTie rery great number of particular Circumstances of 
Time, Plaee, Persons, Uc, mentioned in the books of the Old 
TtMament, is another argument both of their genuineness and 
authenticity, 

A statement of the principal heads, under which these par- 
ticular circumstances may be classed, will enable the reader 
fully to apprehend the force of this intemtl evidence. 

There are, then, mentioned in the book of Genesis f the rivers of 
Paratfase. the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, the de- 
lude with its cireumstanoes, the place where the ark rested, tlic 

• FtMT thiii '.tew of the internal evidnncn of the ernuineness of the Old 
ItmametxL the suibor is ctUefly indffblod to the obftrrvatioua of the pro- 
fc^Kl M»l iiiceniouJi pUkwofiher David Hartley (on Man, vol. ii. pp. 97— 
m L asd of Che learned sad accurate prufeBMr Jahn (Introduclio in Li- 
bnw rtaer«a Vsieris FcBderis, pp. 1&— 28.) 

• Tla^ drMnHTeuf the Uraelitea from E^Tpt^ under the direction of Mo- 
w^«, toiik pfasa la lbs jear of the world 2513, or before ChriHt 1491. Mala- 

itkios under Neheinkah's second soveminent of Jii- 

436 and 420 before the Christiiin wra. The interval 

elspsed between them is between lOT'l and KXw 

vars : or. IT wt tmkaa Croia the desth of Hoses (a. m. 2S66) s. a 1451, it ia 

frwa Idii M Ifln years. 

• an^MMHasf thevsrlonsehsiiges In the Hebrew langusgs is given, 
imfn, Wmt L Chsp I. Sect. I. I IL 

• T'.mt Mgism e m s agaiiu4 the jrenniocnessof the apocryphal liooics, wliirh 
uv hTe III 1 f asarily coached with brerity, win be found diBcusscdiit Icufth 
imfra, in ib« jkppcsiiiiato Ibis Volume, No. L Beet L 
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buildinp^ of the tower of Babel, the confusion of ton,'*uos, the dis- 
prrsion of mankind, or the division of the earth amongst the pos- 
terity of Shorn, Ham. and Japhot, the gcnorations of the |x>8t- 
diluvian patriarchs, with the gradual Khortcning of human life 
after the flood, the sojournings of Abraham, Ii»aac, and Jacob, 
with many particulars of the state of Canaan end the neighbour- 
ing countries in their times, the destruction of SSodom and Go- 
morrah, the state of the land of Edom, both before and after 
Ebau*s time, and the descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the state 
of Egypt before Moses's time. — In fine, we have in this book the 
infancy and youth of the human race, together with tlic gradual 
and successive progress of civilization and society, delineated 
with singular minuteness and accuracy. 

In the book of Exodus are recorded the plagues of Egypt, the 
institution of the passover, the passage through tlic Red Sea, 
witli the destruction of Pharaoh and his host there, the miracle 
of manna, the victory over the Amalekitcs, the solemn delivery 
of the law from Moimt Sinai, many particular laws both moral 
and ceremonial, the worship of the golden calf, and a very miimte 
description of the tabernacle, priests' garments, ark, &c. — In 
Leviticus we have a collection of ceremonial laws, with all their 
particularities, and an account of the deaths of Nmlab and 
Abihu. — ^The book of JNumbers contains the first and second 
numberings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the pcs 
culiar offices of the three several families of the Levites, many 
ceremonial laws, the joumeyings and encampments of the peo- 
ple in the wilderness during forty years, with the relation of 
some remarkable events which happened in thLs }K^riod ; as the 
searching of the land, the rebellion of Komh, the victories over 
Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the division of the kingdoms of the 
two last among the Gadites, Keubenites, and MiUiassites, the 
history of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midian- 
ites ; all of which are described with the several particularities of 
time, place, and persons.— The book of Deuteronomy contains 
a recapitulation of many things comprised in the three last books, 
with the second delivery of the law, chiefly the moral one, by 
Moses, upon the borders of Canaan, just before his death. 

In the bo<dt of Joshua^ we have the passage over Jordan, tiie 
conquest cX the land of Canaan in detail, and the division of it 
among the tribes, including a minute geographical description. — 
The book of Judges recites a great variety of public traoMCtions, 
with the private origin of some. In all, the names of Urnes^ 
places, and persons, both among the Israelites, and the neigb* 
lM)uring nations, are noted with particularity and simpticitytf— 
In the book of Ruth Ls a very particular account of tlie gen^ 
alogy of David, with several incidental circumstances.— The 
boolLs of Samuel, A'ings, Chronicles^ Ezra, and JVthatiiah^ con- 
tain the transactions of the kings bi^fore the captivity, and go- 
vernors afterwards, all deliven*d in the same circumstantial 
manner. And hero the particular account of the regulations, 
sacred and civil, established by David, and of tlie building of tho 
temple by Solomon, tho genealogies given in the beginning of 
the first book of Chronicles, and the lists of the ))er8ons who re- 
turned, sealed, &c. after the captivi^, in tho books of Ezra and 
Nehcmiah, deserve especial notice, in the light in which we are 
now considering things. — ^The book of Esther contains a like 
account of a very remarkable event, with the institution of a fes- 
tival in memory of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many historical facts in an in- 
cidental way ; and this, with the books of Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles, alludes to the manners and customs of an- 
cient times in various ways. In the Prophecies there arc some 
historical relations ; and in the other parts the indirect mention 
offsets, times, places, and persons, is interwoven with the predic- 
tions in the most copious and circumstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may obserN-e, First, that, 
in fact, we do not ever find that forged or false accounts of things 
superulK)und thus in particularities. There is always some truth 
where tlierc arc considerable particularities related, and they 
always seem to bear some pro{K)rtion to one another. Thus 
there is a great want of the particulars of time, place, and per- 
sons in Manetho's account of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctesia.s's 
of tho Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chronolo- 
gers have given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ; and agree- 
ably thereto, these accounts have much fiction and falsehood, 
wiUi some truth : whereas Thucydidcs's history of the Pelopon- 
neaan war, and Ca;sar*s of the war in Gaul, in both which the 
particulars of time, place, and persons are mentioned, are uni- 
versally esteemed true, to a great degree of eiactness. — Secoxdlt, 
a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, would be careful not to men- 
tion so great a number of particulars, since this woidd to be put 
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Epiphanins,! and Jerome^ (towards the close of the fourth 
centur}^, by Origen' (in tlie middle of the- third century), 
and Afelito Bishop of Sardis^ (towards the close of the se- 
cond century), all aeree with the above enumeration. To 
these we may add the testimonies of the Greek translators 
of the Old Testament, Aquila,Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
who lived towards the close of the second century ; and that 
of the Peschito or old Syriac version, executed very early in 
the second, if not at the close of Uie first century of the 
Christian sra. Here the Jewish testimonies join us. Not 
to enter into any minute details concerning the several Tar- 
flrums or Chaldfee paraphrases* on various parts of Uie Old 
Testament, which were compiled between the third and ninth 
centuries of the Christian era, nor the Jerusalem and Babylo- 
nish Talmuds or Commentaries upon the Misna or Traditions 
of the Jews : — Philo, an Egyptian Jew^ (who lived in the 
Jir9t century of the Christian sera), quoted as having canoni- 
cal authority, no other books than those which are contained 
in the Hebrew Bible, and which alone were acknowledged 
by the Jews of Palestine. 

Philo, it is true, in none of his writings, gives an exprem 
notice of the canon of the Old Testament ; but in very numa- 
Fous scattered oassages he has indicated his own opinion, 
and probably also the opinion of his contemporaries concern- 
ing tne ment and importance of each of the books which 
formed part of that canon. M. Homemann,' who carefully 
read ana examined all PhUo's works, for the sole purpose of 
ascertaining his opinion on the canon of the Old Testament, 
divides theoooks of the Old Testament, according to Philo*s 
expressions, into three classes, viz. Books died with the ex- 
press remark that they art of divine orwn : in this class are 
found the Pentateuch, the oook of Joshua, the first book of 
Samuel, Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah^ Hoeea, Zechariah, the 
Psalms, and the Proverbs. 2. Bookf of which FhUo makes 
only casual mention^ without any notice of their divine origin : 
this class contains the book of Judges, Job, the first book of 
Kings, and several detached Psalms. 3. Books not mentioned 
by l^hiio, viz. Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, the two books of 
Chronicles, Daniel, the liunentatioiu of Jeiemiali« Eccleii- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon. 

To the books, to which Philo expressly ascribes a divine 
origin, we must probably add Ihe second Dook of Samuel and 
the two books or Kinss, these three books forming only one 
srith the fiist book of Samuel, which Philo calls cUvine. Of 
die twelve minor prophets, he cites only two as inspired : 
fnd it is certain that tne twelve formed only one book. As 
he never quotes the apocryphal books, we may therefore 
place all the books of the Old Testament, which he expressly 
quotes, into one class, viz. that of the books which ne ac- 
counted sacred ; and this class, according to the preceding 
observations, is composed of the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges,l and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings,Ezra, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
the twelve minor prophets, the Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 
The other books may have formed part of the canon of the 
Egyptian Jews. Uuth was an appendix to the book of 
Jud^s ; Nehemiah to the second [rairt of Ezra ; and the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah might be joined to his prophecies. 
But the silence of Philo concerning any book proves nothing 
against its canonical authority, if it be not contradicted or 
overturned by other positive proofs.^ 

We now proceed to a testimony, which, though concise, 
is more important than any of the preceding, the testimony 
of JosEPUUs, who was hunself a Jewish priest, and also con- 
temporary with the apostles.9 Following the enumeration 

* Hn^rcs, xxix. Op. torn. i. pp. 122, et »eq. 

« In liis Proloffu* Gaieatus and Eitiat. ad Paulinum, 

* Op. turn. ii. p. 529., and in Eusebiuii, Hist liccL lib. ▼!. o. 28. 

* Apail Euscbiuin, Hint EccL lib. vi. c. 26. 



• Thn Tai^uius iicre alludad to are tbo«e called the Jemwlcm Turgum, 
nnd tlie Tar^tim of the Pseudo-Jonathan, on the Pentateuch : that on the 
(.'etubim, or Holy writings (coniprisbig the boolEi of Pnalnia, Proverbs, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, the Son^ of Solomon, Ruth, Lamcn- 
Litionit, EcclcHaRiits, and Eirther), theTai]gum on the Megilloth (coniprii«inf 
the five bift-nieuiioncd books), three on the b(M>k uf Eritlier, and one on the 
books of Chronicles. See an account of theMTaifums, i^frOf port I. chap. 
hi. s«>ct. iii. 

• De Vita Mosis, lib. ii. The passaseaof Phllo here referred to, and also 
the orher toRtimonios above cited, are ^iven at full lenslli (with hoiuo aitdi- 
tional rvidt.nces from (Mirisliau writers) bv Schmidius, in Uia eluli4fnit».- 
Ilistnria Antiiiiia rt Viurlir.ttio CaaouisSacri Veleris et Nuvi Tusioiueiid, 
pp. l'Ji»— IHH. ^vo. Lipsia*. 1775. 

1 C F. Ilomcmonii, OhRervatioiies ad ffltutrationem DoctrlnaB do Canonc 
Velfriii Tosuiuicnti ex Pliilone. Ilauuitc, 1778, rtvo. 
■ M-lan£;es dc Kcliijion, Arc. tnui. ix. pp. 186— I'Jl. Nismes, l^SH. 8\'o. 

• Of the wriiiii;;:! and chanurtor of Jos«>phtis, a particular account will 
be found in part ii. of Ihiu volume. ** Judcphurf was born about the 
v«*ar:}7of tlio Clirisfiitu «-ra : an.l tiitrrefiiri*, thoii:.'!! umch youiuicr than 

he Qi)o.stI<'», tniLst tilill have been cuniemporary with inany of them, r.^-po- 
rially uiili St. Paul. St. Peter, and St. John."— Bp. Marsh's Connurativc 
View of the Churches of EugUuid and Rome, p. 1U7. 



ahove accounted for, he says, in his treatise against Api 
'* W^ have not thousands qC books, discordant, and cc 
dieting each other ; hut we hate only twenty-two, which 
prchend the history of all former ages, and are justl 
l^arded as diyine. Five of ;them proceed from Moses ; 
include as well the Laws, as an account of the creatio 
man, extending to the time of his (Moses's) death. Th 
riod comprehends nearly three thousand years. Fron 
death of Moses to that of Artaxerxes, who was king of 
sia after Xerxes, the Prophets, who succeeded Mos^ 
mitted to writing, in thirteen hooks, what was done in 
days. The remaining four hooks contain Hymm to Got 
Psalms) and instructions of life for man.*'" 

The threefold division of the Old Testament Into the 
the Prophets, and the Psalms, mentioned hy JoMjdius 
expressly recognised before his time by Jesus Chbi 
weU as oy the subsequent writers of the New Testan 
We hnte therefore si^cient evidence that the OldTesti 
existed at that time ; and if it be only allowed that 
Christ was a person of a virtuous and irreproachaUe d 
ter,it must be acknowledged that we draw a fairconcl 
when we assert that the Scriptures were not corrupted 
time : for, when he accused tne Pharisees of making tl 
of no effect by their traditions, and when he enjomc 
hearers to -search the Scriptures, he could not have fai 
mention the corruptions or foigeries of Scripture, if as 
existed in that age. About mty years betore the tii 
Christ were written the Targums of Onkelos on the 1 
touch, and of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel on the Prophets fa 
ing to the Jewish classification of the books of the (j\i 
tament); which are evidence of the genuineness of 
books at that time. 

We have, however, unquestionable testimony of the 
ineness of the Old Testament, in the/oe/, that its cano 
fixed some centiuries before the birth of Jesus Christ, 
the son of Sirach, author of the book of Ecclesiasticns, 
evident references to the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremit 
Ezekiel, and mentiona these prophets by name ; he i 
also of the tvrd?e minor propnets. It likewise appeal 
the prologue to that book, that the law and the prophe 
other ancient books^ were extant at the same penod. 
book of Ecclesiasticns, according .to the best chrono 
was written in the Syro-Chaldaic dialect, about a. m. 
that is, two hundred and thirtv4ivo years before the CI 
»ra, and was translated by the grandson of Je.8us into 
for tiio use of the Alexandrian Jews. The prologue wai 
by the translator, but this circumstance does not dimin 
evidence for the antiquity of the Old Testament : for 
forms n^ that the Law and the Prophets, and the othei 
of their fathers, were studied by his grandfather ; a su 
proof that they were extant in nls time. 

(6.) FiAy years, indeed, before the age of the aui 
Ecclesiasticns, or two hundred and eigGy'itoo years 
the Christian sra, the Greek version of tjie Ola Test 
usually called the Septuagint, was executed at Alex 
the books of which are the same as in our Bibles : w> 
is evident that we still have those identical books, wl 
most ancient Jews attested to be genuine, — a bene 
which has not happened to any ancient profane bookf 
ever. Indeed, as no authentic books of a more ancici 
except those of the Old Testament, are extant, it is ii 
ble to ascend hi^er in search of testimony. The ev 
indeed, which we have adduced, is not merely that 
more modem Jews : — it is also that of the most anci 
is manifest from this circumstance, that the latter o 
books always recognise others as known to be more s 
and almost every where cite them by name : whom 
evident that those ancient authors long since receive 
mony from their ancestors, that those more ancicn' 
were the genuine works of the authors whose name 
bear. 

Strong — ^we may add indisputable— aa this exteri 
dence of the genuineness of the Old Testament unquf 
bly is, 

»o Lib. I. $ S. torn. ii. p. 441. ed. Ilavercnmp. 

<> On the rnnon of Jewish Scripture >icri>riling to the tefMmoillS 
and Jot<cpburi, Heo funbrr, Up. Marsh's Uiviuity Lect., piuttvU. 
xjcxiii. ai«<l xxxiv. pp. 17— M. 

i« Amoiic voty many passai^cn tliat uiiirht be adduce<i tee Ml 
andxxii. 40. Luke xvi. f«3. xx.42. xxiv. 2.1.41. Acts i. SO. iii. 82. V 
xxvi. 2i. an«l xxviii. V3. Rnm. x. 5. 2 Cor. iii. 7—15. 2 Tim. M 
Ucb. vii. 14. nnd x. 2S. An ins^pcctiou of ihc chaj^tcr on th* Q 
fpun the Old Ti.'StHiiirnt in the New (H»»e infra, \Mrt i. cbap. iv.) wi 
aliunduit proufrt tli:U the Jewish cajion, in (lie. timet of Jet.urf ('hrii 
Hpo.^dcH. cuutuiucd iho same books wluch now cooirtitutc our O 
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C. The IifTERXAL Evidence arising from thk Conside- 
RATio.v or THE Langcai^e, Style, Mamnerof Writing, and 

ALSO FROM THE ClRCUHSTAIIIlAUTr OF THE NARRATIVES 
COXTAIXED IN THE 13oOK8 OF THE OlD TESTAMENT, is an 

equally decisive and incontestable argument for their p^onu- 
inrDess, and also to show that they were not and could not 
be invented by one impostor, or by several contemporary im- 
postors, or by several successive impostors. 

(1.) The Language^ Style^ and Planner of IVritin^^ used 
m ike books of the Oli Ttstament^ are internal argunietits of 
their gmuinenat s ondproce not only that they must futve been 
written 6y i^ffereni persons, but also enable us with precision to 
mseertain a tone, at or before which they must have been com- 

The Uehnw language, in which the Old Testament was writ^ 
ten* being the bnguage of an ancient people, that had little in- 
tuvum wt with their neighbours, and whose neighbours also spoke 
a hngnage which had great affinity with their own, would not 
change so rapidly as modem languages have done, since nations 
have been variously intermingled, and since arts, sciences, and 
coouDeroe have been so greatly extended. Yet, since no lan- 
guage continues stationaiy,. there must necessarily bo some 
changes in the period of time that elapsed between Moses and 
MabdiL' IS, therefore, on comparing the different parts of the 
Hebiew Bible, the character and style of the language are found 
to difler' (which critical Hebrew sdiolars have proved to be the 
cairie), we have strong internal criteria that the dificrent books of 
the Okl Testament were composed at different and distant 
periods ; and consequently a considerable argument may thence 
be deduced in fiivour of their genuineness. Further, the books 
ci the Old Testament have too considerable a diversity of style 
to be the work either of one Jew (for a Jew he must have been 
on account of the language), or of any set of contemporary Jews. 
If. thefefore, they be all foigeries, there must have been a succes- 
sion of impostors in different ages, who have concurred to impose 
upon posterity, which is inconceii'sble. To suppose part to be 
fioffcd, and part to be genuine, is very harsh ; neither would this 
sappoatioo, if admitted, be satis&ctory. 

Ai^n, the Hebiew language ceased to be spoken as a living 
language aoon afler the Babylonish captivity ; but it would be 
didSicult or impossible to forge any thing in it, after it was be- 
come a dead language. All the books of the Old TcHtament 
mttA, therefore, be nearly as ancient as the Babylonish captivity ; 
and since they could not all be written in the same age, some 
muA be considerably move ancient, which would bring us back 
SKsin to a succession of conspiring impostors. Lastly, the sim- 
plicity <^ style and miaffccted manner of writing, which pervade 
all the books of the Old Testament (with the exception of such 
parts as axe poetical and prophetical), are a very strong evidence 
of their genuineness, even exclusively of the suitableness of this 
circumstance to the times of the supposed authors. Not one of 
these criteria is applicable to the books which in some editions are 
attached to the Old Testament under the title of the Apocrypha : 
lor they never were extant in Hebrew, neither are they quoted 
in the New Testament, or by the Jewish writers, Philo and Jose- 
phns ; on the contrary, they contain many things which are fiibu- 
kms, iaiae, and contradictory to the canonical Scriptures.^ 

(2.) n^ rtry great number of particular Circumstances of 
Time^ Plaee^ Persons, &c. mentioned in the books of the Old 
Tutamtnt, is another argument both of their genuineness and 
authenticity, 

A statement of the principal heads, under which these par- 
ticular circumstances may be classed, will enable the reader 
f^ly to apprehend the force of this internal evidence. 

There are, then, mentioned in the book of Genesis, the rivers of 
ParadMe, the generations of the antediluvian patriarchs, the de- 
Ingc with its circumstances, the place where the ark rested, the 

* For thi* '.itfw of the tnt^mal evid^^nce of the sonuineness of the Old 
TiMiarnr the suibor is chiefljr iD<lebted to the olisorvatioua of the pro- 
MsMi M»i ioaenioui pUkMopber Dsvid Hartley (on Bfan, vol. ii. pp. 97— 
MX «od of the learned snd accurate profestior JahD (IntroducUo in Li- 



br»* riweras TslerU Foederis, pp. 18-2S.) 

• Tb' dHMnure of the bra^lites fmm E^rypt, tinder the direction of Mo- 
te^ tout pface la ttM year of the world 2513, or before Chrim 1491. Mala- 
rhi (teivcrsd Us pmactioos under Nehemiah's second govemtnent of Jw 
«>•. bsamatkafWn436aod 420 before the Christian acra. The interval 
«f tiasL AsfvlbnL tlWt elused between l hem is between lOT'l and 1U6G 
AT. iiw9 wm^m from tbe death of Moses (a. m. 2SG6) s. a 1431, it la 



> As ^HSWBlOT the larioim changes In the Hebrew language Is given, 
IV^ fiBt 1. Cbsp. L fleet. I. I H. 

'Till niusiisisaiirslniTthr genuineness of the apocryphal hooks, which 
■rr h^e nil f — rilj toocbed wHh brevity, will be found disctisscd at length 
ia/r«, SB Um ippniiiftunlhit Volume, Nu. L Beet L 



building of the tower of Babel, the confusion of tongues, the dis- 
persion of mankind, or the division of the earth amongst the pos- 
terity of 8hem, Ham, and Japhct, the generations of the post- 
diluvian patriarchs, with the gradual Khortcning of human life 
aflcr the flood, the sojournings of Abraham, Ibooc, and Jacob, 
with many particulars of the state of Canaan and the neighbour- 
ing countries in their times, the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, the state of the land of £dom, both before and after 
Esau's time, and the descent of Jacob into Egypt, with the state 
of Eg^'pt before Moses's time. — In fine, we have in this book the 
infancy and youth of the human race, together with the gradual 
and successive progress of civilization and society, delineated 
with singular minuteness and accuracy. 

In the book of Exodus are recorded the plagues of Egypt, the 
institution of the passover, the passage through the ikcA Bea, 
with the destruction of Pharaoh and his host there, the miracle 
of manna, the victory over the Amalekitcs, the solemn delivery 
of the law from Moimt Sinai, mimy particular laws both moral 
and ceremonial, the worship of the golden calf, and a very minute 
description of the tabernacle, priests' garments, ark, dec. — In 
Leviticus we have a collection of ceremonial laws, with all their 
particularities, and an account of the deaths of Nodab and 
Abihu. — The book of Numbers contains the first and second 
numberings of the several tribes, with their genealogies, the pe- 
culiar offices of the three several families of the Levites, many 
ceremonial laws, the journey ings and encampments of the peo- 
ple in the wilderness during forty years, with the relation of 
some remarkable events which happened in this period ; as the 
searching of the land, the rebellion of Korah, the victories over 
Arad, Sihon, and Og, with the divinion of the kingdoms of the 
two last among the Gadites, ReulH^nites, and Miuiassites, the 
history of Balak and Balaam, and the victory over the Midian- 
ites ; all of which are described with the several particularities of 
time, place, and persons.-— The book of Deuteronomy contains 
a recapitulation of many things comprised in the three last books, 
with the second delivery of the law, chiefly the moral one, by 
Moses, upon the borders of Canaan, just before his death. 

In the bo<dc of Joshua^ wc have the passage over Jordan, the 
conquest (rf* the land of Canaan in detail, and the division of it 
among the tribes, including a minute geographical description* — 
The book of Judges recites a great variety of public tnuuMctions, 
with tlic private origin of some. In all, Uie names oC timci^ 
places, and persons, both among the Israelites, and the neigbp 
lK)uring nations, are noted with particularity and simnlidtyrf*^ 
In the book of Ruth is a very particular account of tlie gen^ 
alogy of David, with several incidental circumstances.— The 
books oi Samuel f Kings, Chronicles, Kzra, and J\rehemiahn con- 
tain the transactions of the kings before the captivity, and go- 
vemora afterwards, all delivered in the same circumstantial 
manner. And hero the particular account of the regulations, 
sacred and civil, established by David, and of tlie building of the 
temple by Solomon, the genealogies given in the beginning of 
the iiret book of Chronicles, and the lists of the persons who re- 
turned, sealed, &c. after the captivi^, in the books of Ezra and 
Nehcmiah, deserve especial notice, in the light in which we are 
now considering things. — ^The book of Esther contains a like 
account of a very remarkable event, with the institution of a fes- 
tival in memory of it. 

The book of Psalms mentions many historical facts in an in- 
cidental way ; and this, with the books of Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and Canticles, alludes to the mannera and customs of an- 
cient times in various ways. In the Prophecies there are some 
historical relations ; and in the other parts the indirect mention 
of facts, times, places, and persons, is interwoven with the predic- 
tions in tlie most copious and circmnstantial manner. 

From the preceding statements, we may obse^^•e, First, that, 
in fact, we do not ever find that forged or false accounts of tilings 
supcrabound thus in particularities. There is always some truth 
where tlierc arc considerable particularities related, and they 
always seem to bear some pro{>ortion to one another. Thus 
there is a great want of the particulara of time, place, and per- 
sons in Manctho's account of the Egyptian dynasties, Ctcsias's 
of the Assyrian kings, and those which the technical chronolo- 
gere have given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece ; and agree- 
ably thereto, these accotmts haTO much fiction and falsehood, 
with some tnith : whereas Thucydides's history of the Pelopon- 
neaan war, and Cssar's ot the war in Gaul, in both which the 
particulars of time, place, and persons arc mentioned, are uni- 
versally esteemed true, to a great degree of exactness. — SEcoxntT, 
a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, would be careful not to men- 
tion so great a number of particulars, since this would to be put 
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into his reader's hands criteria whereby to detect him. Thus we elapsed between the composition of the most aneifllit m 

may see one reason of the hct just mentioned, and which, in most modem book of the Old Testament was very eoodklc 

confirming that fact, confirms the proposition here to be proved, or, in other words, that the most ancient books <^ f^B Ok 

— Thirdly, a forger, or a relater of falsehoods, could scarcely tament were written a length of ages prior to the Baby 

furnish such lists of particulars. It is easy to conceive how fidth- captivity. No language continues during many centuries 

ful records kept from time to time by persons conoemed in the same state of cultivation, and the Hebrew, like other to: 

transactions should contain such lists ; nay, it is natural to ex- passed through the several stages of infancy, youthi mai 

pect them in this case, from that local memory which takes strong and old age. If, therefore (as we have already remarkie^ 

possession of the fancy in those who have been present at tran*- comparison, the several parts of the Hebrew Bible are fix 

actions ; but it would be a work of the highest invention and differ, not only in regard to style, but also in regard to chi 

greatest stretch of genius to raise from nothing such numberieas and cultivation of language ; if one discovers the golden, ai 

particularities, as are almost every where to be met with in the the silver, a third a brazen, a fourth the iron age, we havei 

Scriptures. — Fourthlt, if we could stfppose the persons who internal marks of their having been composed at diflem 

forged the books of the Old and New Testaments to have fur- distant periods. No classical scholar, independently of III 

nished their readers with the great variety of particulars above dan history, would believe that the poems ascribed to 1 

mentioned, notwithstanding the two reasons here alleged against were written in the age of Demosthenes, the orations of I 

it, we cannot however conceive but that the persons of those thenes in the time of Origen, or the commentaries of Orif 

times, when the books were published, must by the help of these the days of Lascaris and Chrysoloras. For the very eon 

criteria have detected and exposed the forgeries or fiilsehoods. son it is certain that the five books, which are ascribed to ! 

For these criteria are so attested by allowed facts, as at this time, were not written in the time of David, the Palms of Di 

and in this remote comer of the world, to establish the truth and the age of Isaiah, nor the prophecies of Isaiah in the time 

genuineness of the Scriptures, as may appear even from this lachi. But it appears from what hti been said above, in 

chapter, and much more from the writings of commentators, to the extinction of the Hebrew language, that the book 

sacred critics, and such other leamed men as have given the his- lachi could not have been written much later than the £ 

torical evidences for revealed religion in detail ; and, by parity of nish captivity ; before that period, therefore, were writt 

reason, tliey would suffice even now to detect the fraud, were prophecies of Isaiah, still earlier the Psalms of David and 

there any : whence we may conclude, k fortiori, that they must earlier than these the books which are ascribed to Moiiee. 

have enabled the persons who were upon the spot, when the is no presumption, therefore, whatsoever, ^ priori, that 

books were published, to do this ; and the importance of many was not the author or compiler of the Pentateuch.'** A 

of the particulars recorded, as well as many of the precepts, ob- ignorance of the assertion, which in our time has been n 

servances, and renunciations enjoined, would furnish them with that the Hebrew language is a compound of the Syriac, . 

abimdant motives for this purpose. and Chaldee languages, and a distortion of each of ther 

Upon the whole, therefore, we conclude, that the very oAer provincial dialog and languages that were spoken 

great number ofparUculars of time, place, persons, &cmei *T"L ?'!!:i^JI; • .^"^ ^ iT^."^, ?* 

tloned in tlie Old Testament, is a proof orits genuineness 'f^^^^ ^ captive,-is only surpassed by its fidseho 
and truth, even independently of the consideration of the atwurdity. 

a^eoment of these particulars with history, both natural and 3- But further, the four last books of Moses contain « 

civil, and with one another ; which agreement will be dis- tern of Ceremonial and Moral Laws, which, unless u 

cussed in the following chapter' as a confirmation of the Ihe authority of all history ^ were observed by the Israeli 

credibility of the writers of the Old Testament. the time of their departure out of Egypt till their dispa 

IV. Notwithstanding the conclusiveness of the preceding the taking of Jerusalem. 
arguments for the genuineness of the Old Testament coUce- « These Laws therefore are as ancient as the conqi 

lively, attempts have been made of late years to impu^ it, Palestine. It is also an undeniable historical fact, that tl 

by undermining the genuineness and antiquity of particular in every age believed that their ancestors had received tlM 

books, especially of the Pentateuch, or five books which are the hand of Moses, and that these laws were the basis 

ascribed to Moses : for, as the four last of these books are the political and religious institutions, as long as they conti 

basis of the Jewish dispensation, which was introductory to to be a people."^ Things of private concem may o 

Christianity, if the Pentateuch couW be proved to bjjB neither counterfeited, but not the laws and constitution of i 

ffenuine nor authentic, the genuineness and authenticity of country. It would, indeed, have been unpossible to ft 

the other books of the Old Testament, in consequence of their civil and religious code of the Jews without detection ; 

mutual and immediate dependence upon each other, must ^ivU and religious pofity are so blended and mterwoven t 

necessarily mil. .^ , ., . i • i . that the one cannot be separated from the other. Th« 

cFu^'V^u P«"^t^"^|; was written by the great legislator therefore, have been established at the same time, and 

of the Hebrews, by whom it was addressed to his contem- f^^ ^^ ^^ ^rigmal ; ai^d both together evince the 

Doranes, and consequently was not, nor could be, the pro- ^iiUy of any forgei^ more than eitheTSf them could single 

duction of later times, we are authorized to affirm from a se- ^uZ:^^ « Jj ® «;L^««* ^r « ,.^«i« ^«««» i^ «-™ J 




w» »«»u»vv,v. .v^4 ....^ productions of no ancient profane «T««K,io , ^^i. /^ i i.- n u 

whatever : for, let it be considered what are the marks and ^^\^^ ««»« of ^«°» .(humimly speaking) were so hs 

characters, both internal and external, which prove the genu- '"!^^^. ~ ^'^J? "'"^^^^ ^ any nation not securt 

ineness and authenticity ofthe works of any ancient author, «traordmary provident correspondent to theni--© 

and the same arguments may be urged with equal, if not ^^ relatmg to the sabbatical year, the resort of all ti 

with greater force, in favour of the wntings of Moses. {? Jemwlem annuaUy at the tl^ great festivals, and U 

bition of cavalry — that forged books, contammg such ' 

1. The Language in which the Pentateuch is written is a would have been rejected with the utmost abhorrence. 

prwf of its gefiuineness and authenticity. whole Jewish people were made the depositories and ke 

** It is an undeniable fact, that Hebrew ceased to be the living their laws, it is impossible to conceive that any nation, \i 

language of the Jews soon after the Babylonish captivi^, and motives to reject, and such opportunities of detecting, tlu 

that the Jewish productions after that period were in general of the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and DeuU 

either Chaldee or Greek. The Jews of Palestine, some ages bo- should yet receive them, and submit to the heavy yoke 

fore the appearance of our Saviour, were unable to comprehend by the laws contained in them. That they should ofte 

the Hebrew original without the assistance of a Chaldee para- it ofi* in part, and for a time, and rebel against the divine i 

phrase ; and it was necessary to undertake a Greek translation, of their law, though sufficiently evidenced, is easi] 

because that language alone was known to the Jews of Alexan- accounted for, from what we see and feel in ourselves at 

dria. It necessarily follows, therefore, that eveiy book which is every day ; but that they should retum and repent and i 

written in pure Hebrew, was composed either before or about it, unless it were really deUvered by Moses, and had the 

the time of the Babylonish captivity.^ This being admitted, we of divine authority, is utterly increidible. " We are the 

may advance a step further, and contend, that the period which duced to this dilemma, to acknowledge either that th 

I S(ee Chapter III. Section It and Chapter V. Section 11. ii\fra, • Bishop Marsh's Autheotieily of the Fhre Books of Moses y 

« See I)o«>derlpin liutitutio Theologi Chriatiaai, sect 38. tom. L p. 106. pp- 6. 7. 

Noruubeigs, 1778. « IU4 P- 7. 
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w aclMh deli><7cd b; Kimti, or that ■ whole nHiIon iliiring 

m luuuail jtan gnaned iinidcT the weight of ail impotittiru. 

bout ODBB detecting oi crcn wupocting Itia fraui). The- 
believed that the ajstcm of liiwii by which lliry vert- 
raa aUDpcMcd by Solon ; uiil the Bpartans (Itribuloi 
S LycuTgui, wilhout erei bring Biupectnl.or s miH- 
take in thnr briipC Why then ihould it be doubted, that (ho 
inlfjpliLiibcd in Ihe Pentateuch wera giTcn by MnscaT To 
^tuf ttiis ta iMert that an cffixt may eiial without ■ coufc. or 
Atf a gnat uul importaDt nvolation inay take place nithuul an 
HUiL We have thereTorc an ■igurncnl little Khort of niiilhp> 
■Miari demoDitnition, that thr mbtlance of the PcDtatrurh 
•Mmdad fnnn Moms; and that the very -aarilt weru written 
If ftfcfc dtough not ao mathnnalirally demonittiBbk as the former, 
btf liBrt a numl certainty. The Jena, whuw evidence alone 
^■deddein the fnamt inMance, have bcUeied it fiom the earliest 
toAe p^HM age; no other penon eier aapiicd to be thoughl 
Aa aadKi*, and we may Tentuie to alGrta that no other pcreon 
•anU )ia«e been the aolhot. For it ia wholly incredible that the 
Jaw^ though waafc and a n pera ti tiona, would baie received, in B 
fartCT age, ■ art of wiitiiigi aa the genuine work of Moeea, if no 
hitiaj and no tiaditicHi had [humjiuI the remembrance of bis 
haring been the author."' 

3. Tir wtittd HisTOHCJUi Testinoitt of Jcw> and Gm- 
Ula Malt lit gtnuinoiat and ttathtatUHg of tlir Fenlateueh. 

Ahhougti the spirit of ancient simplicity which bitralhi-s 
Annghoul these books rendera it improbable that they were 
bfantswd in a later ngp, yet, when we add to tliia the uni- 
Ttnal eonaent of those perBona wlio were most concerned 
■ad best able to ascertain the point in question, w^ have nn 
addilionni testiinnny in favour of the genuineness and autheih- 
tidlj of the Pentateuch. 

[L] ff'ith rrgartl to Jcaith Tfltimang :— 

It we believe other naliona when thry allcit iho antiquity and 
apidfy the authors of their lawa, no juat rcaaon can be assiBnei) 
why we nhould not give equal credit to Ihe Jaws, whwe teati- 
mony ia uirely ai much deaerring of ctrdit aa that of the Athe- 
niao*. the Lacedemoniani, the Komanii, and the Persiiuw, con' 
niiiing Solon. Lycurgua, Numa, anil Zoroaatcr ;" or rather, ftont 
thr brtu we •ball proceed to atate, they are belter entitled to be- 
lief than any olbcr nation under heaven. " Every bodt of the 
OU Tn-laotent implie* the preYloui eiietenco of the Pentateuch ; 
in many of them it i> eipreaaly mentioned, alluaion ia made tc 
it in aoTDT, and it ia quoted in others. These contain a Krioa of 
eiternal nidence in its Avoor which U hardly to be confuted ; 
and whoi the aeveial links of this aigument are put together, 
Ibry will form a chain which it would require more Uum ordi- 
naiy ^lilitiea to break. In the first place, no one will deny thai 
the Penlaleuch exiiteil in the time of Cbrial and hia apostle*, 
Ibr tbey not only mention it, but quote it.' ' Thia we admi' ' 
irply the advocate* for the hypothesis which it is our object 
omfule, ' bat you caniiot thereforo conclude that Mosea waa tl 
tolbor, for there is reason to believe that it was composed 1 , 
bm.' Now, nnfonunately for men of tliia pcrauaaion, Eim 
himself is evidrnce against them; for, instead of assuming to 
himsrlf the honour which they so liberally confer on him, be 
(ipronJT aHTibcs tbe book of the law to Moses ; ' and they act 
the priests in Iheir divinona, and Ihe Levitca in their cour«es. 
br the service of Ciod, which is in Jerusalem, as it ia written in 
lit hwtL- af .l/u«.'i Further, the Penlateudi oiiated before 
tbe time (rf Eua, for it is eipcessly mentioned during the cap- 
tivity in Babylon by Danbl (ix. 11—13.) a. c. 637 or G3H. 
hauf hrbra thtt event it waa extant in the time of Josiah 
(S Cfcron. izxi*. 15.} ■. c. 621, and waa then ofrach ocknon- 

• KihnpMardi'iftaltirnllcllTorDienn'BnnkaofMoiu-ivindicUFil jin. 
1. 1 8« aim HiihDBGIew'i rdjlnja orstukbauie'a IIIHor)! of ih« Blhlc. 
vni. 1- pp. Jtiv— ill. Tlir faUDWinjf artklei of ibe JewJih ConfeislaB of 
Full lutfirimiJj uien )kiw Grml; tlie Jews believe llie Fenialeucli lo be 
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I ; snJ tlwl ba is Ibe lutaer orsU I 
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ft Ijlrmlj htlirrr Ital »t laK 
rtrmtaJbn: Cod ren Ms soul 
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"^ - fi'iOritliinlherB,Ub.U. C.I. tvi. vll. 

. Ksi£ 1. 3. iH at. Lake i. 3. ulv. ». Jabn tU. 19. vlli 
— 1 Cor. is. K S Cor. 111. IS. 

- - ra ill. 2 and NehemUi illL I. The Lav tf 
eipreaalT nwnlkinrd tiv Hilubl, Iho conleui- 
4. -ThaleanwJAbbadle hu ilioini aleo^- 
..lIld^o<andIUd■lM farfe Uw rentaieuch, and 
re Ma tline; bin his sriniMnts do not adiDlI of 
. _t# <ta la VirlK de la Ballon ChreHeoBc, lota. I. 
IS Melaoiea He Relidom Ac torn. U pp. a(t-^ 
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Irdjcd authority, that the pcrtisal nf it orciLsioned on imnicdlalu 
rcfumtation of tlte rcligiotifl usagea. which had nut licen obncived 
nccoidiug lo Ibc " word of the LonI, to ilo after all that U written 
in this bo:.k." (3 Chron. iiiiv. 31.} It uaj cilunl in the linte 
of Hoahca, king of Israel, a. c. 678. aince a cni>tive IsrovlitisU 
priest was ami back from Uabylon (3 Kings ivii. 27.) lo instruct 
the new colonist* of Samaria in the religion nhicfa it teaches. 
By theM! Sujiiantuns tbe book of Ihe law waa m^cived a* jiviiu- 
ine, and wsa preserved and handed down 10 their potlerilj ,■■ as 
it also woe by the Jews, us the basis of tho civil and religious 
inatitutions of both nationa.'* It waa extant in tho time of Je- 
hoshuphst, king of Judoh, a, c. 912 (S Cbron. xvii. 0.), who 
employed public inHiructors for 'Us proniulgatioo. And, since 
the Pentateuch was received as the book of the law both by the 
ten tribes, and al^o by tbe two tribes, it follows aa a necesaary 
consequence that they eacli received it before they became d^ 
vided into two kingdoma ; for if it had been forged in a later age 
among the Jews, Iho perpetual enmity that subsislril between 
them and the IsrarUlrs would have utterly prevented it from 
being adopted by tbe Hamaritani ; and had it been a spurious 
production of Ihe Samarilana, it would never have been received 
by the Jews. " There remains, therefore, only one resoureo lo 
those who contend that Moees waa not the author, nonjcly, that 
it WBB written in the period which eliqiaed between tho age of 
Joslma and that of Solomon. Uut the whole Jewish history, 
from the time of their settlement in Canaan, to the building i^ 
the temple at Jerusalem, prcaupposes that the book of tho law 
was written by Moses. Tbe whole of the temple aervice and 
worship was regulated by ikilomon, a. c. 1004, acconling to the 
law contained in the Pentateuch, as the labemaelo acrviee and 
worship hod previously been by David, b. c. 1043. Could Solo- 
mon iudeed have prrsuailod his auhjccts that, for more than five 
hundred years, Ibe worship and polity piescrihod by tlie Penta- 
teuch had been religioualy observixl by their ancestors, if it hod 
not been obeerved ? Could ho have imposed upon them con- 
I cemingtheanltqoi^of the Sabbath, of circumcision, and of thoir 
thiec great fcelivala 1 In tact, it is morally impoasble that any 
forgery could have been executed by or in the lime of Solomon. 
Moreover, that Ihe Pentateuch wai extant in the time of David 
ia evident from the very uumcrotla alluaiona mada in his psalmi 
to its conleniB y but it could not have been drawn up by him, 
since Ihe law contained in the Pentateuch forbids many piaclicea 
of which David wBs guilty. Samuel (who judged larael abont 
the years a. e. 1100 — 1060 or 1061) coiUd not have acquired 
the knowledge of Egypt which the Pentatencb implies ;" and in 
the book of Jueliua (which, though reduced to its present form 
in later times, was undoubtedly composed, in respect to its esset^ 
tial parts, at a very early perind). frequent references may be 
found to the ilooio/lAeiaw. " for instance, Joahua is cum- 
manded to do acoriling- lo all which Ihe Lm, of Mtict cmn- 
mandcd: and it is enjoined upon him, that Ihit Book of the 
Jjnt ihsuld not depart out of hi> mouth. (Josh, i, 7, i.) 
Joshua, in taking leave of the people of Israel, exhorts them to 
lio all -which ii ■aritlen in the Jiaok of the La-a of Motet 
(iiiii. 6.) ; and he recites on this occasion many thing* con- 
tained in it. When tho same distinguished leader had taken hk 
final farewell of the tribes, he wrote tho words of his addiea hi 
the Jloak of Ihe J^v of Gad. (xxiv. 36.) In like masnaril 
is aaid (viiL 30 — 34.) diat Joshua built an altar on mount Eba), 
as ft it ■ai-ilteit in the Jtoth of the Lan af Motei, and that he 
read all the won/, of the laic, (/le bleninjt and ihe cirtinft, 
accanliiiff lo all ihnt it wrillm in ihe hook tf Ihe Lai-.i The 
Pentateuch IborcforB waa eihint in the time of Joshua. 

To Moses alone, indeed, can the Pentateuch bo attributed; 
and this indirect evidence from Iroditim is Rtrongrr than a more 
direct and poaitivo ascription, which would have been the ob- 
vious resource of fraud. Not would any writer potlerior to 

• FaracrttlcalaccoualaClha Bamaillan Prauieuch, sea PartL Clap. 

• ll ii true Ibal Iha ton Iribci, as well sa llinae nf Juilnh »n,l BenjamlB, 
wersadclltteiliniilfplslrvjbutllappemrafrnii, ZKInjislll.Zi, iil-SB. nili. 
ai andZChmo. luv, IS. thai Itiey conbliKrod Ihe relurioo of JelioTmh ■* 
the oaly ma relW™. 

' fl»emrtlcular^PMlla.i]x7— 11,iI.T,81ju1i. 13— 16. liiYiL16-a) 
UnlM. f-fiB. Ixul 4—13. o». IhTDUghnul, eil. 1—38, ciuv. 8—12, — ■— J 
10-aO. Hid panlcuIariT Ihe wbolc of Pial, cilt 

1 Bn. Manh's Aullifnllchr of the Five Booksof Moks vlndieale.1. pp. 9, 
10. North Amerl™ Review New Berles,.,>LiiU, pp. SB* aw. Theanni- 
menlaibo.e Haled art mora fuUvcorudile red and elucidated In Mr. Psber* 
nine MnnlcE., vol. 1. pp. 3K-336. Tlip lerr niimeroui leUi In which 
the P<-nlaieiKh is riled bv ;he wrlien of Ibo Old T'stamml, nteniinl H 
MMt, are inven «I lenpfi bj Hurl. l^moDar. EvuukI. Mb, I. prop. 4. cap. 
LCtom. i. pp, 6S-73. &to.1; Ihi VoUn. L'AutDTilt dn Uvrss ifa H«» 
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Mmb*. who was roiitritin; ■ iianclioii fur nctiiul lawi, hnvc n' 
ticcd Ihs proeTCiiiiite tHmliiinK of ihnsc iiiniitiili'ii (caiujnri' Lpi 
xvii. vith Dful. :(ii. 5 — ■27.) m ilir coinfHHLT uf llii- Pciititructi 
hu done. TboM? voiuiJunUiuiu iiia»t cuiupk-ldy nlulp (lu- 
OMcrtton of a Inti- wrilrr,' wliu has allirmcKl in Uw Uce uf the 
clcaiait cvideiuxs tlial il ia in vain u luok fi>r any inilk-itiini 
wlutevcr of thi- eiiatciice of tilo Pcnlitlruclu citlicr ill tlii: book 
of JwhiM (otic of ilir luoHt ancicnr}, i>r in the bank 
of Jiiilf^i.iir in llii! iwo boidu enlilli'J t^ainui'l.or, liii. ,. .. . 
hUl«i> uf tlu- lirft JpwLili Uufn. Surh a bolil and uiiliiiiiiili'd 
Bw-rtiwi lu tliii rouki uiil^r Iihvf tvai luiJtt, rixlwt t)iruii)[h williil 
JgiMiiaiirr, ot tt'nh • ilcHijfii to mislcaii the uulliiiikiiig luiiItiluJe, 

Dcnxivt! as tlu> ]>n'C(iliiiir clinin of tvidi-iuv U, iliat iln- 
I'l-uhitiiifli i» ttii: un<lui!bi>.-({ wurk of .Muw-a, a ({iii-stimi liiiM 
ciflnln yiiiTM lircii iii;it'itiil, n lu'iici' iU>i hi< ilt-rii'it (|ii> umU'ri- 
»U tor liic iii^'.Ty riiutuiituil iii lint IxHik if (ii'iunda, wliii'li 
cuiiimi-iiti'd >f> iiuiiiv niriii iiL-t>tf iv: wuh b(.'r:i I 'I'n thiH iu- 
quirv.l1ii>l<illiiw-i[i.r\-<'ry»ilU(lu-l'>iy:iiuiwi-rsina;l>cinviiii— 

'Ilipro iiri> mily lUni: ways in wliii'li t\wae i[ii|i<irtiiiil ti-- 
ponls rovlil liuvti bii-ri j'li-M^n'cl ami liniu^lit il<n'ii tn tin- 
liinF nt' Ml>i9i-». vik. vritiu;', iTiuliiii-ii, uml iTiviiicii.'t'i'liiiii'u. 
Ill ihp anliililuriun woilil, wl:(-ii tin- lili- uf mju wnK ho pni- 
bACTi-d, tlicrr was, cviii)amtiTi'ly, liitln noi^ ftv wriiiii^, 
'I^Mlition aniiM-CTnl eviiry punHMv to wbHi writtu>( in wiy 
kind of rharartenxvuldlw udMiitrvirDt; uiid die wcmsiiy uf 
enciinjf mununimui to penH-lu>iti> public evniita could 
aramil^ han; KUfrnriiiL'd iitX'lf; us, during \iio»e tiiiu's, there 
could bo litlln d<uiL,r>'r apprt'liondcd of any uiipurtinl fon Ixt- 
eoiiiin); tib»i>t<>tt>, ilu hihUiry hLLvin|( to paks thniiijrb vny li^- 
haiida, aiid all tlu'uo frii'nilit and nlalivoe iu tlii> luost propiw 
spnsc uf llie tomia : for tlicy livnl iu au iiwuliiliil euitc, ui> 
drr a piitriiirrhal ^nvFriiiiiuiit. 'I'lius it uiw eaay for Moara 
to be amislU'il of ilic tnitli of all tii! n-lali's in thi- book nf 
(■oiioidH, as tlKi accounts cnmc- tu him liituu^i Ihi'innliuinof 
vtry ti;w porwns. From Adam to Noiib tin-rc was but unr 
mail ncciMSary to ihn cornxt tmiMiiiiflsinii of tbv liiHiorr of 
tills period of LiUi) yo.irs. Adaiu diid in iIip yi'-ir of tlii> 
wotM USD, and I.Bini'cb,thttfdtlu'r of .Nualuwasbnm iullio 
year ATI; ao ttrdt Adaui and 1iHukm-Ii wi-n; conti-iupiirarii>B 
for ftfty-aix roare. Mi>tliiist'lah, ibc jp^uiilfullii'i' vi Xoub, 
waH b<Tii in tlic ynar of tbc world tWTi and died in thn year 
1C3G,B0 tliat he livpd lomti iKith Adainand liiniiii-b (friiiii 
whiiin d(inbtIi.<Ms hf acquin"! the knon-hiljio ••! tbia hisiory), 
anil was likt>wiiu' roiib>mpiirniy witb Nmib fur ei\ bamiri'il 

Si'OKf. lu like iHuiiiuT, ^bt'iii coniiL-rli i1 Noah and Abrdiiiiii, 
iiriug lived tuconv<>re(' with biith: -m laauc did wiiliAbr.v 
hum aud Jiwcph. fmin whom tlii<ik< thingH inijrbt U' ruitily 
conruvf^ to Mosoe by Amram.who waH'coiiti»ii]iurarv ivitli 
jifflppli. SupiKi«iin<;, thiii, all the curioua fiicts ri'i^inlcd in 
t!ui book el tietumU to have biul no oUn-r aiitliuiily than the 
luiUlton alroady n'fi rn'il to, ttiry would sbmd u)>i.'n a foiin- 
d.itiuii of cieiUbiliiy Kaixriur to any tliut the must n-puttd)li> 
of the iiDciLiit liniili aiut l..itiii hiutoriiiiiti ran boani. 



of lati' vcarM liy many i-miiiu»t critics ; who are nf opinion 
th::t .Mitel's ronaiilnil monninonta or nwnU of funnrr ajp.it, 
whii-h Inul di«ciiul<-il fruiu tlui Eiinilicaof tlir patrian,-h», aud 
xeen- in cxiiitiiH'i- at iIip tinw lifl wrote. Tliiii opiiiinn waa 
fiNt iiiminiiKt'il by Viirinn^ and wad adiiptul by ('nlnift;' 
who, fruiti Iha ariiOBlo^nal dciiulx, the eircniuKtanthdlty uf 
the Tpl.iili>na, tliii B|Mxiilic nuinlicrs «f ycnta asisiiiwil tu ilu- 
]Mti>arrha, aM vnAl am the dalra of tlu> facta locunli-d, <.-oii- 
oludi>f! t)i:it AliHi«>M (Hiiild nut h:iv(i ImriH-d tlin imrticulara n>- 
lHb<tl by hint with xiidi uilnntp i-nKtiU'SK, but fhnn writti'U 
dueumiiits or mi'inoira. Of tliix (b-8Cii|itiun, hu tliinks, wait 
thcbiHjkof JnHlioiuT'if till' rp"l^>'' *'■■■''> '^<'i'"<' >"•'""'■■ 
X. 13. Biid'iSnm. i. I".; and hi- attribtili'a ihi- diifi-nm-e In 
naniuii and {nni-ahiKii'fi, iitinTvablr in variims jkuIk of Scrip- 
ture, In till' miuii>>r <jf riipiii whciKC thi-«(i nuimmliuns wen- 
made. ('hIiwi fnrlluT cuimidi-ra tlicnulireof nliattlrfou^t 
duriu([ till! aiijxumint^ of tlu' ItiiacUtcH in KtfVpt, which ik- 
ciirft in 1 l-bnm. vii. 'JO — 4->.. «a di:rircd tiuiii the saina 
souice. Tliu liypotbi-aia of Vitriuga nud Calinct has Ixitn 
adopti.'d in this country by tlic Icnnicd editor of KtarkhouBd'e 
Hisbiry uf the Bibln ■/ who, rcitanline the current opinion of 
thti late invoniiuii uf writing m a Tidgur error, tliinka it pro. 
bablo diatthc posterity of Sluiin,aiid pcrbapanlsunf Japhet, 
kept r^ular recorda of all the miiarkable creiits diat occur- 

iM.V..ln«, 

• l>i(lio|i<llelf. Suohii 



red, as well as memoirs of all those mcmbria of diMrMTenl 
liiijiilii s w*ho wuro distin<^iiE)icil for Tirtue and knowledge; 
liiid lh.;t tbeie iii no ri'aaiin lu suppose that siinilai iKords 
wen- nnl kept, in aoiiie £iiiiilit'« ul [eat>t, btfiirt the Huod. Dr. 
(ilei'j fuitlH-r couceivfs that the art of writing waa rommo- 
caL'd, amoti{|r otlicrs, to Noali and hia sons by iheir anledtio- 
iiiicchtorSi and Ihut it has never since been wholly jwn; 
ihal, if thin were the cnso, there prulrahly were in At 
:y i.'f Ahruham books of Jaslur, or uniials commendi^ 
lhebi-;;iuiiiii){of lliewinld; aud tfBo,MoaeEHii^i' hare 
1 in i1h-ii) an aewnmt of the ereuta which consutuic tba 



Tlniii-, li'jwi^vta', weni n 



airinns may be dldtdi. 
3dc(iU>d by 



iiie.' _ , ._, 

liRimbt'i.v and by Horn !.._._ „_, _ 

rowed by the l;.te iJr. liiililes,"' and U purtiiilly acceded tolf 
Jalin. 1'ulhi:9hj;j>o;b. HisthcicishMoneuhjtrrtiuii.andvs 
amiri'houd tliat it kd a f<:tjt oue ; iiiuaclv. the loiul lileita af 
MiMesaa tu any doninu'nia consulted by him. He hiis.itii 
tnu-, trfe.ivd iu Numbers sxi. U. tu the "Bookof iheWui 
of the Lord ;" but if Im- had copied from any previously n* 
istin^ memuira intu tlu- iKiok ol Ui-neaia, is it likely that luch 
an liuturiiui. every [ram> of wiioae writings is stamped with 
every p«iaaiblii mivk uf autheulieity aiul inti'^iy, would harr 
oiniltnl to sperifytbc aourceawlience he derived hia hinnr^t 
iSh'Hild tlie leMlur, however, be disposed to adopt tlic hypo- 
tlii'Hs of Vitriupi and Calnirt wihiout the reBnemenia of 
Kichhutu and bis foUnwcn^ this will not in the smallest ie- 
Riee dilnict from the •rinniiicuess of the boi>k uf (ionesiii. It 
was undoubu-dly composed by Mows, and it has bMo i«- 
eciviil an bis by his eountiymcu in all aetnt. Uut it is net ae- 

"0 sujjpusc that lie rewived by inspintiou anaefouat 

which lui nii^lit easily liav«t obtainrd l>v natnnl 
All that ii> DiVKSSiuy to believe in, that the tSfiritrf 
(lud ditecbd him iu the chmra uf the f^cts recorded in hii 
work; eunbled him to iepn-*entlheiu without parlialily; and 
presemd 1dm fnnu Ih-Iuk led into mUuiki-s by anv laircn' 
nicy tliat mii.dit have fouiul its way into ilie aunals'whicbhe 
conmilled, "If this be wlmidcd, i( in of no cuHMquniM' 
w-hi-tlu'r .Muses compiled tlie hook of (iem-sis Inim annids 
preserved iu the family of Abraham, laaue, und Jacob, nr 
wrote the whole of it by immediate inapiraliini: for, oa either 
pippcitiitiun, it is a uiirrativeuf divine aulhority.tmd contains 
an authentic acciiimtof facts, which constimte the found:ili<>(i 
of tlic Jewiidiand ('hruliun it'lijr;i>DH; or, tuuse im>i«arrD- 
rale hu^iia^s tlw uiuj great but progreasivu scheme of K- 
vualed n-liiiion."" 

[ii.] Uiutik Htli/Huni/, — In addition tu the nstive te«^ 
mony of llie Jewa, which has been already stated, Fespnitiii; 
Ihe ip'imiueneiB ami antlu'iilicity of the l'eut;iteuch,wehaTr 
llie um/if/ialid llsliHuainifllu laimt dinthiguiihfd WKITSM or 
A!fTigriTV ; which will have the irn:ater wei^il. as 
-ere ireuerally jinjuiLad a/niiial the whole nattuu of 
tlie'Jews. 

Thus, MaliPlbo. En|iotcmns, Ariapanun. Tacitus, Diodmi 
^k-iihiR, Htmbo, Ju-siii) tlic abliteTiutoT of Trogus. and Juvmil, 
liciiiduii many other ancicut wtilen, all testify lhai Mows wu 
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the leader of the Jews, and the founder of their laws.! The 
Egyptians, as Josephus asserts, esteemed him to he a wonderful 
and divine man : and were willing to have him thought a priest 
of their own, which certainly was a proof of their high opinion 
of liim, though mixed with other fiihulous relations.' The great 
critic. Longinus, extolling those who represent the Deity as he 
really is. pure, great, and unmixed,' tMtifies that thus did the 
ki^iator of the Jews ; who (says he) was no ordinary man, and, 
a« he conceived, so he spoke worthily of the power of God. Nu- 
menius, the Pythagorean philosopher, of Apamea in Syria, called 
Mt)>ci« a man most powerful in prayer to God, and said, ** What 
14 Pi:ito but Moses speaking in the Attic dialect V** which sen- 
timent, whither just or not, is yet a proof of this philosopher's 
hifh OfHnion of Moses. 

Fuitber, Porphyry, one of the most acute and learned ene- 
mies of Christianity, admitted the genuineness of the Pentateuch, 
and acknowledged that Moses was prior to the Phcenician histo- 
rian 8anchoniothan, who lived before the Trojan war. He even 
conti*nded for the truth of Sanchoniathon's account of the Jews, 
horn iu coincidence with the Mosaic history. Nor was the genu- 
ini.'ni'ss of the Pentateuch denied by any of the numerous writers 
•gaiiLst the Gospel during the first four ccnturicf* of the Christian 
aira, although the fathers constantly ai)pcaled to the history and 
prophecies of the Old Testament in support of the divine origin 
of the doctrines which they taught The power of historical 
truth compelled the emperor Julian, whose favour to the Jews 
app(>a.'s to have proceeded solely from his hostility to the Chris- 
tiaikiS to acknowledge that persons instructed by the Spirit of 
God once Uved among the Israelites ; and to confess that the 
lHK>ks which bore the name of Moses were genuine, and that the 
ikirUa they contained were worthy of credit. Even Mohammed 
maintained the inspiration of Moses, and revered the sanctity of 
lliL- Jewish laws. Manetho, Berosus, and many others, give ac- 
ctiunts confirmins and according with the Mosaic history. The 
R:;y{4ian, Phoenician, Greek, and Roman authors, concur in re- 
latins: the tradition re<<pectin(^ the creation, the fall of man, the 
deiui^e. and t!ie dispeniiun of mankuid ;^ and the lati'ly acquired 
knowl<-dge of the Sanscrit language, by opening the tn^asures of 
the eastern world, has conlirmed all theiic traditions as concur- 
in:; with the narrative in the sacred history.** Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these testimonies to the genuineness of Uie Pentateuch, 
and o mseciuently to the character of Moses, his Tery existence 
has bci-n denied, and the account of him pronounced to be per- 
fertly mytholoirical. 

" To t'^e preceding demonstration perhaps the following objec- 
ti<.n will be made : — * We will admit the force of your arguments, 
and grant tliat Momcs actually wrote a work called the Book of 
the I^w ; but how can we be certain that it was the very work 
uhich is now current under his namel And unless you can 
••how tliis to be at least probable, your whole evidence is of no 
\alue.* To illustrate the force or weakness of this objection, let 
us apply it to some ancient Greek author, and see whether a 
claMcal scholar would allow it to be of weight ' It is true that 
tae Grc«*k writers speak of Homer as an ancient and celebrated 
pi«*t ; it is true aUo that they have quoted from the works, which 
tlu'v ajvribo to him, various passages that we find at present in 
the Iliad and Odyssey : yet still there is a possibility that the po- 
ems which were written by Homer, and those which we call the 
Iliad and 0<ly*«ey, were totally distinct productions.* Now an 
advi^cate fjr Gret^k literature would reply to this objection, not 
witli a !M*rious answer, but with a smile of contempt ; and he 
would think it lM*neath his dignity to silence an opponent who 
ipjuraretl to Ije deaf to the clearest conviction. But still more may 
lie uiii in defence of Moses than in defence of Homer ; for the 
wriiings <^ the latter were not deposited in any temple, or sacred 
an hive, in order to secure them from the devastations of time, 
wLrreas the copy of the book of the law, as written by Moses, 
was intrusted to the priests and the elders, preserved in the ark 

» Bish'ip N«'vrton has collrdpd all the lewlini; testiinonUMi above noflced» 
•*<.it<- « rnins Mojvk, at length, in his Uiasertation on Moses and liis Writings- 
\V.>rk-». *Mi. i. \*\\ :J2 — tU. 8vo. edition. Du Voisin, I'Autorilc des Livreade 
l&rtr«^. p(>. rxi—r/i. 

*'j'r>«-)ihiij4 contra Apion. lib. i. $31. 

> Ix>:qiuiUfi i\r Hiihhiitiialc, f 9. p. uO. ed 2da. Pcarre. 

• Ni*iui*iiiuj* apiid rtera. Alexandr. Htntumta, lib. li 'Zl p. 41. edit. Pot- 
ter. EiisrtriiM. Prt>p. Rvimf . lib. ix. i 6. ci 8. 

■ Tb« tonics here bneHj glanced at, arc conaldered more fully, infra, 
CbaptfrlltBeet I. 

• T*ie Disrourses of Pir WiUiani Jnnes drlivered to the Asiatic Society 
at r:ii<>uira. and printed in the threafir«t vohtinrK ofthnir Ri-soarrhen. the 
lifiian Aiiti'iuities, aad Hi«toi;f of India, by Mr. Mamice. may bf referrjtl lo, 
a* .'nnlainiuf incuutiitaMe evidence of ihu antiquity and f^enuiiioncss of the 
XoMir recsras. Mr. Carwilhen has very ablv coiid**ni>ed all the inforina- 
t»« lo b« dpvtved from thes« voluininoud wi;rk«, in hia Hamplou Lectures 
faribe jeai 1809, particuiarij ia ths five first discoursca. 



of the covenant, and read to the people every seventh ytmtj 6u& 
ficient care therefore was taken, not only for the preaermtion of 
the original record, but that no spurious production should be tub- 
stituted in its stead. And that no spurious production ever has 
been substituted in the stead of the original composition of 
Moses, appears from the evidence both of the Greek Septuagint, 
and of the Samaritan Pentateuch. For as these agree with the 
Hebrew, except in some trifling variationsjt' to which every work 
is exposed by length of time, it is absolutely certain that the fivA 
books, which we nov ascribe to Moses, are one and the same 
work with that which was translated into Greek in the time of 
the Ptolemies, and, what is of still greater importance, witli that 
which existed in the time of Solomon.'-^ And as the Jews could 
have had no motive whatsoever, during the period which elapsed 
between the age of Joshua and that of Solomon, for substituting 
a spurioQfl production instead of the original as written by Moses ; 
and even had they been inclined to attempt the imposture, would 
have been prevented by the care which had been taken by their 
lawgiver, we must conclude that our present Pentateuch is the 
identical work that was delivered by Moses.'' 

4. But^ besides the external evidence which has been produced 
in favour of the books in question, equally convincing argu^ 
merits may be drawn from their contents. 

The very mode of writing, in the four last books, discovers 
an author contemporary with tlie events which he relates ; 
every description, both religious and political, is a prOof that the 
writer was present at each respective scene ; and the legislative 
and historical parts are so interwoven with each other, that 
neither of them could have been written by a man who lived in 
a later age. For instance, the frequent genealogies, which occur 
in the Pentateuch, form a strong proof that it was composed by 
a writer of a very early date, and from original materials. '* The 
genealogies'^ of the Jewish tribes were not mere arbitrary lists of 
names, in which the writer might insert as many fictitious ones 
as he pleased, retaining only some few more consjticuous names 
of existing families, to preserve an appearance of their being 
founded in reality ; but they were a complete enumeration of all 
the original stocks, from some one of which every family in the 
Jewish nation derived its origin, and in which no name was to 
inserted, whose descendants ox heirs did not exist in possession 
of the property, which the original family had possessed at the 
first division of the promised land. The distribution of property 
by tribes and families proves, that some such catalogues of fami- 
lies as we find in the Pentateuch must have existed at the very 
first division of the country ; these niu£>t have been carefully 
preserved, because the property of every family was unalienable 
since, if sold, it was to return to the original &mily at each ycai 
of jubilee. The genealogies of the Pentateuch, if they difleret* 
from this known and authentic register, would have been im 
mediately rejected, and with tliem, the whole work. They there 
fore impart to the entire history all the authenticity of such a 
public register : for surely it is not in the slightest degree proba 
blc, tliat the Pentateuch should ever ha^e been received as tb« 
original record of the settlement and division of Judea, if so iin< 
portant a part of it as tlie register of the genealogies had l>een 
known to exist long before its publication, and to have been 
merely copied into it from pre-existing documents. 

** Again, we may make a similar observation on the geogra* 
phical enumerations of places in the Pentati^uch ;> ' the acrounti 
constantly given, of their deriving their names from particulai 
events, and particular persons ; and on the details of marchef 
and encampments which occur, first in the progress of the di- 
rect narrative, when only some few stations distinguished by re- 
markable facts are noticed, and afterwards at its close, where • 
regular list is given of all the stations of the Jewish camp. All 
this looks like reality ; whenever the Pentateuch was published, 

' And Moses wrote llii.s hw, niid delivered it unto the nrieatN ihe sons of 
Levi, which hare the ark ofthe covonant of the I^)rd, nnti unto all the eMtrs 
of Israel. And Moses coiMman^Ii^d th^m Kiyiii)(, At iIm> rnd of every seven 
years, in the soleniiiity of the yvaxs of release, in tlii> ffa.><t of tabcniuclea, 
when all Israel is come to ai>pvar brfore the I.^rd thy (lod. in the place 
which he shall choose, thou shnit rend this law before all Israel in thfir 
hearing. And il came to iiass wht-n Mosi's had made an end of writing the 
wonts of this law in a b<M>k, until thi*^* were finished, that Moses comiuHiid* 
eil the I..cvHes which bare the ark ol'^the coveiinni ofthe Ix)rd, snyiii);,Take 
this b4M)k ofthe law, and put it in the side ofthe ark of the covenant ofthe 
I/>rd y<iur Gofi. D(!Ul. xxxi. 'J— 11. 21— '.jG. There is a passaftc to the same 

purpose in Josephus : A»>.ovt*i ft* xav .irssn^iVAif i» t«. u^^ ^^a/M^tarwr. 

J<is«'phi Antiipiitat. lib. v. c. i. % 17. toin. i. p. If^ e<l. IIud.Hon. 

• See Ihf riill.tiionof the Hebrew and S^uiiaritan Pentateuch, In the sixth 
vo'umc ofthe Ix)ndon Polyglott, p. 19. ofthe AnimadvorKiimes Hauuuritico). 

• See Waltimi l*r«>legom. xi. $ 11. 

t* Vide Num. ch. ii. and iii. and especially ch. xxvi. and xxxir. 
»• Vide Exod. xiv. 2. xv. 27. xvii. 7. And compare Numbers, ch. xx. xxl. 
and xxxiii. xxxiv. xxxv. ; also DiMit. i. ii. iii. 
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"Ths ■eeaunt which is given in the book of BioJni < 
c wriea of IhcU' Iconduclof Phuaoh lowardu the children of Imiel ia m 
migfat be flipected from H writer, who was not oulj acqiu 
I wiSi the country at luge, but had frequent accen to the 
a, from the Tcry time they toA place ; of ita Kvereign ; and the miaut« g«ogniphical descriplian ■ 
' * a engaged in these paaage through Anbia ia auch, aa could have been givan 

K I by a man lika Mosea, who had apent forty yean in the lai 
>l , Midtan. The language itself ii a proof of ita high aDlu 
-, wliich Bppean paitly bom the great aimplidty of ihe a^rle 
; I partly from the use of archaiama, or antiquated expreai 



it would have bcflu inunediali'ly n-jccl«i1, cxcppt Ihe a 

Ifivea of the origin of tbew numea, and of the seriea 

mnrebea, hud been known to lie true by the Jewa in general j for i 

Die book ataleo, that many of theae namea were adopted in 

sequence of theae events ' '' .... 

and it aUo itatea, that tl 

marchaa. Now, the memory of auch circumatances aa the* 

cannot long eiiat without writing. If the Pentateuch waa n< 

what it pretenda to be, the original detail of theae drcumatance 

it could not have been received; for, if it waa publiahed Idii_ 

ailer the eventa, and there waa no pre-eiinting document of I whidi in the days even of David and Solomon were obao 

these detaila, which it deUvera aa thinga well known, bow could But the strongest orguniont that can be produced to show 

it bo received aa truel If it waa copied from a known pre- the Pentateuch i ' * 

enadng document, how could it be received as being itself the I Egypt, i ' 

or^nal T Beaidea, it ia natural for the ipectator o' 



n by a man bom and edueati 
ie of Egyptian words,^ which never were nor 

I I could have been Used by a native of Palestine ; and it ia 



An in 

facilitate the detection of hia falsehood ; a compiler long aub- 
sequent would not trouble bimaelf with it, except in some re- 
markable cases. The very natural and artlsas manner in which 
all drcumstancea of tbia nature are introdOeed in 1(10 Pentateuch 
tncreaaes the probability of its being the work of an eye-witneaa, 
who could inlroduee Ibcm with ease, while to any body else it 
would be eitremety difficult and therefore unnatural ; since it 
would render his work much more laborious, without making it 

" All these things bespeak a writer pMsent at the traiuac- 
tiona, deeply interested in them, recordirig each olject as it waa 
suggeMed to his mind by fiicti, conacious he had such authoiily 
with the peraoni to whom he wrote, as to be secure of their at- 
tention, and utterly indillbrciit aa to style or amament, and those 
various arts which ere employed to fix attention and engage 
regard ; which an aniid Ibiger would probably have employed, 
and a compiler of even a true history would not have jadged 
beneath his attention." 1 

The frequent rcpctitionii, too, which ocflir in the Pentateuch, 
and the nr^lect of order in delivering the precepts, ore slrong 
proofs diat it has come dawn (o us precisely as it was written 
by Moses, at various timCK, and upon diS*ereot occaeiana, during 
the long abode of tlic laraclitea in the wildcmeis. Had the Pen- 
tateuch been re-written by any later hand, there would in all pro- 
bability have been an appearance of greater ciactnesa : its con- 
tents would have been digested into brUer ordar, and Would not 
have abounded with so many repetitions. 

uiun-. Willi suiiplnDanl^ In Num. u. I— 'it, WnuU a comiiilpr, ulli-r llir 



■miii«H,l 



iljnollhov 
fa uDn ehai 



;■ uceaikiacit new ordloaiices: and these ai 



la Eiud III. a—?, comjiatoil unlh Deal __ 

Kfd nHh Num. vU, f— 0. ; Nuia. Iv. 3. eompareil vrHh Nobl vUI, 'M. . 
, rril. 3^ 4. eoidpared wUb DiniL iL IB. ; Bit nil. 'J5. emparrd wtUi 



All these ciampleB prove that the Pentotcucli was (as it pur- 
ports to be) written by Moeea at diOeient times, and in many 
different parcels at firal, which were nfterwarda united. To these 
consideratioiiB, we may add, that no other person besides Moses 
himself could write the Pentateuch : because, on comparing to. 
gellier the dillurcnt books of which it in composed, tlierc is an 
exact agreement in the diHen'nt parts of the narrative, aa well 
with each other as with the difierent silualions in which Moses, 
its fnipposcd author, ia placed. And this agreement discovers 
itself ill coincidence! to mimite, >o latent, >o indirerl, ami to 
eTiidenllti vndeiigneil, that nothing could have produced them 
but reality and truth uilluencing the mind and directing the pen 
of the le^slatoi.= 

• Dr. Grnvpi's I.fcnirpa no PoiiIii1euch,vnLl. pp. Kt— 113, 

• North Amerli-anRp^cw.Ni'W^rtrs.VDLiiill. |i.Sft>, 

noM niaM''rl]r nioDnrr, by llr. Hrnvrs hi his ililnl and loiirih l.-riiirr< (mi 



.Ik lannilln Itiriii, Vlttni ( 



uiiwsj In ilielr ai: 
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expected from hia birth and education, has eiprcased 
word that is purely Hebrew."" 

V. We here close the poaitivt evidence for the auth 
city of the Pentnteuch ; it only remains therefore thai 
notice the OajecnoNB to it, wfiieh have been dcducrd 
marks of a supposed poiteriur dale, and also from mari 
supposed piialcrior ititerputatim, and which have so 
been urged with the insidious design of weakening th 
thority of the Mosaic writinfrs. 

£i.] With respect to the sllMfed marks of pimlerior 
it 18 n singular fact, that tlio ohjeclions which hare 
founded on them are derived — not from the original Hel 
but from rruidern Innulaiioiu ,■ they are in Uiemsclti 
trifling, that, were it not for the imposing manner in » 
they are nnnoimced by those who impugn the Scrini 
they would be utierly unworthy of notice. The folic 
are the principal passages alluded to : — 

Obibotion 1— From the occurreneo of the word fi 
in the English version of Gnn. i. 5., of Itrael, in Gen. i 
7., and of J'ideiilint, in Eiod. xv. 14,. it has been affi. 
that those two books were not written till atkr the Isn 
were established in Jerusalem, nor inde^td till after the ' 
of the Jews from the Uabylonish caplivitj. 

Ahswer. — If however, (he objcclot had rebrred to tt 
ginat passages, he would have seen, that there was no grou 
ihcBO assertions. For, in the first place, the Hebrew wo 
(GoDiM,) in Gen. x. S., moat frequently means nnrinni in ff 
and so it is rendered several times in this chapter, besidea 
other passages in various books of Ihe Old 1'i'stamcitt, th< 
of which proves that they were written licfure the captivir 
this word was not understood of the hrai/mt, that i>>, of 
who had not the knowledge and worship of the true God 
ajier the eapHvitg.' Secondly, the proper rcDdcring o 
iiiiv. T^uwraughl/utry toAiUKT Israel, Ibnl is, against 
nho was also called Israel. See Gen. xiiii. S^. xxxv. 1 
itvii. 31. The preposition 3 (7'erA) means ngtu'att as * 
in, and so it is rendered in Num, xxL 7. The imine ol 
Jid not become a palrnnymic of liis descendants until moi 
two hundred years afterwards. Comjnire Eiod. iv. •ii. 1 
Ihe name of Palentino is of compomtively mwlem date 
Rrst used by Ihe heathen gcogmphers ; and is given by 
■II liaiulators of the book of Genesis. In indicate more eloi 
country intended, namely, tliat of Ihe Pliilistines. The I 
wonl iu Exod. iv. 14. is rurta {PnlrfSHeTH), which tb. 
wrilcrc BoHeneil into n»uo»,and Ihc Latin writers in 
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LXX.3.e,orj.4.(. See La Cnin L«iieoa 

UnK whirh Mrnvs eiprcunt hy jrM. (len. 
Ks lir rirt% Hv me I.VX. hav* iniB^ht.^l I 
-The AnttiRirlrlijurih.- Fitr lli>>i>i« i.f »<• 
<• ■]« Jalni, InlnNl. ail. I<ti. Vn, Rril 1111. U 

•lileil, thai sHer Ihe IhhIv of ..lub-iir'- alniv 

irr of mti'cA jbM hffH rwWM'fr •■ rAr llnrli'l' 
fnnf'f/iT ntarln i^iir tnmlrfil ami fiHi/ jtmiv' 
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A^rswxm. — ^The objection was first made by Spinov, and from 
him it has been copied without acknowledgment by the modem 
oppoeen of the Scriptures : but it is founded on a miatnmslation, 
and d»e9 tut apply to cur authorized EngUah vertion. Ac- 
cording to these otijectors, the Terse runs thus : — These be the 
•mortU -which Afoaea apake unto all Israel BSTOifD Jordan in 
the •wildemeaa, in the plain over against the Red Sea, be- 
tmeen Paran and Tophel and Laban and Hazeroth and Di' 
zahab. And as Moses never went over Jordan, they say it is 
evident that the writer of the book of Deuteronomy lived on the 
west side of that river, and omsequently could not be Moses. 
The Hebrew word najra (BeEBeRJ^ however, is completely 
ambiguous, signifying sometimes beyond^ and sometimes on thia 
tide, or, more properly, at or on the passage of Jordan. Thus 
in Joshua xiL 1. the words translated, on the other side Jordan, 
towards the rising of the sun, and ver. 7. on this side Jordan 
on the west, are both expressed by iSbe same Hebrew word. In 
our authorized English version, ue first verse of Deuteronomy 
runs thus : — These be the words which Mioses spahe unto all 
Israel ok this sios JOBOAir, in the wilderness, &c. This 
version is agreeable to the construction which the original re- 
quires, and which is sanctioned by the Syriac translation, 
executed at the close of the first, or in the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian xra : the objection above 
stated, therefore, does not apply to our authorized English trans- 
lation. The Septuagint and Vulgate Latin versions, as well as 
that of Dr. Geddcs, and several of the versions in the continental 
languages, are all erroneous. 

fii.] With regard to the alleged marks of posterior inter" 
potation^ it must be acknowled^^, that there are some such 
passages, but ^few insertions can never prove the whole to be 
spurious. We have indeed abundant reason still to receive 
the rest as genuine: for no one ever denied the Iliad or 
Odyssey to be the works of Homer, because some ancient 
criucs and grammarians have asserted that 3. few verses are 
interpolations. The interoolations in the Pentateuch, how- 
ever, are much fewer and less considerable than they are 
^nerally ima^Dcd to be ; and all the objections which have 
been founded upon them (it is observed by the learned 
prelate to whom this section is so deeply indebted) may be 
comprised under one general head — namely, ^^expressions 
and pj^soi^ ffntnd in the Pentateuch which could not have 
hetn written mf Moses,^^ A brief notice of some of these 
passages objected to, will show how little reason there is for 
such ohjcctions. 

OsjECTiox 1. — In Deut. xxxiv. the death of Moses is de- 
scrilied ; and therefore that chapter could not have been writ- 
ten by him. 

A^swBB. — Deut xxxiii. has evident marks of being the close 
of the book, as finished by Moses ; and the thirty-fi>urth chapter 
was added, either by Joshua or some other sacred writer, as a 
rapplement to the whole. Or, it may formerly have been the 
commencement of the book of Joshua, and in process of time 
mnoTed thence, and joined to Deuteronomy by way of supplo- 
laeaL 

Obj. 2. — There are names of cities mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch, which names were not given to those cities till after 
the death of Moeos. For instance, a city which was origi- 
nally called l^ish, but changed its name to that of Dan, 
after the Israelites had conq^uerc^d Palestine (Judjg. xviii. 
*ii,)^ is yet denominated Dan m the book of Genesis, fxiv. 
1 1.) The hook itself, therefore, it is said, must have neen 
written after the Israelites had taken possession of the Holy 
Land. 

A^swEB. — But is it not possible that Moses originally wrote 
Lai«h. and that, after the name of the dty had been changed, 
transeribem, for the sake of perspicuity, substituted the new for 
the old name? This might so easily have happened that the 
•olutinn is hardly to be dittputed, in a case where the positive 
arguments in favour of the word in question are to very decisive.' 

Obj. 3. — ^The tower of Edar, mentioned in Gen. xxxv. 
2l.« was the name of a tower over one of the gates of Jcru- 
ailem ; and therefore the author of the book ofGenesis must 
at least have been contemporary with Saul and David. 

Answxm^ — ^This objection involves a manifest absurdity, for 
d the writer of this passage had meant the tower of Edar in 

• An ^nmpl« of the same kind is " Hebron" (Oen. xiii. Ifl.), which ho- 
inr*- uie cr«R|n4»«f of PaIf*Mine was callotl Rlxlaih-Arba, as appean from 
JiK^ stT. l.'t. Tbis Asample may be ejtpiainea In tlie s^ine uiafingr a:i tho 



Jerusalem, he would have made Isiiel sprcaJ his tent beyond a 
tower that probably did not exist till many hundred yeais after 
his death. The tower of Edar signifies, literally, the tower of 
the flocks ; and as this name was undoubtedly given to many 
towers, or places of retreat for shepherds, in the open country of 
Palestine, which in the days of the patriarchs was covered with 
flocks, it is unnecessary to suppose that it meant in particular a 
tower of Jerusalem. 

Obj. 4. — In Exod. xvi. 35, 36. we read thus i-^nd the 
children of Israel did eat manna forty years, until they came 
into a land inhabited : they did eat manna, until they came into 
the borders of the land of Uanaan, Now an omer is the tenth part 
of an ephah. This could not have been written by Moses, as 
the Jews did not reach the borders of Canaan, or cease to eat 
manna, until after his death : nor would Moses speak thus 
of an omer, the measure by which all the people gathered 
the manna, an omer for every man. It is the language of 
one speaking when this measure was out of use, and an 
ephah more generally known. 

AirswsB. — This passage, as Dr. Graves has forcibly observed, 
is evidently inserted by a later hand. It forms a complete pa- 
renthesis, entirely unconnected with the narrative, which, having 
given a full account of the miraculous provision of manna, closes 
it with the order to Aaron to lay up an omer full of manna in 
the ark, as a memorial to be kept for their generations. This 
was evidently the last circumstance relating to this matter which 
it was necessary for Moses to mention ; and he accordingly then 
resumes the regular account of the joumeyings of the people. 
Some later writer was very naturally led to insert the additional 
circumstance of the time during which this miraculous provision 
was continued, and probably added an explanatory note, to ascer- 
tain the capacity of an omer, which was the quantity of food 
provided for each individual by God. To ascertain it, therefore, 
must have been a matter of curiosity. 

In like manner. Num. xxi. 3. was evidently added after the 
days of Joshua : it is parenthetical, and is not necessary to comr 
plcte the narrative of Moses. 

Obj. 5. — ^The tliird verse of the twelfth chapter of the 
book of Numbers — fNow the man Moses was very meek aboot 
all the men wMch were upon the face of the eor/A J— bears suffir 
cient proof that Moses could not bo the author of it , an4 
that no man, however great his egotism, could have wnttei^ 
such an assertion of himself. 

AvswER^-^If the asscrtor of this objection had been acquainted 
with the original of this passage, instead of adopting it at seconds 
hand from some of those who copied it from 8pinoza (for it was 
first broached by him), he would have known that the passage 
was mistranslated, not only in our own English version, but also 
in all modem translations. The word up (A^av), which is 
translated meek, is derived from njp (Axaa) to act upon, 
to humble, depress, afflict, and so it is rendered in many places 
in the Old Testament, and in this sense it ought to be under- 
stood in the passage now under consideration, which ought to be 
thus translated. Now the man Moses was depressed or afflicted 
more than any man nonKn (HAnaMan) of that land. And 
why was he so ? Because of the great burden he had to sus^ 
tain in the care and government of the Israelites, and also on 
account of their ingratitude and rebellion, both against God and 
himself. Of this affliction and depression, there is the fullest 
evidence in the eleventh chapter of the book of Numbers. The 
very power which the Israelites envied was oppressive to its 
possessor, and was more than either of their shoulders could sus- 
tain.3 But let the passage bo interpreted in the sense in whidi 
it is rendered in our authorized English version, and what does 
it prove ? Nothing at all. The character given of Moses as the 
meekest of men might be afterwards inserted by some one who 
revered his memory : or, if he wrote it himself, he was justified 
by the occasion, which required him to repel a foul and envious 
aspersion of his character. 

Obj. 6. — ^Thc most formidable objection, however, that 
has been ur^^ against the Pentateuch, is that which is drawn 
from the two following passajjrs, the ono in the book of Gene*- 
sis (xxxvi. 31.), the otnor in the book of Deuteronomy (iii. 
14.) : l^ifi^t are Ike kings, that reigned over the laud of Kdom^ 

BEFORE THERE REIGNED ANV KING OVER THE CHILDRKN OP 

IsRAEii. And ag-ain, Jair, the s(m of Manasseh, ioi-k all ths 
cmtiitry (f ,'irirttb unto the dpasftt of Geshuri, and Muarhathi\ 
and caUal tlwm (ifttr h'f» own vanity Bojthon-havoth'jalr u^fT'» 
THIS DAY.. Now it is Certain tliat the List clause io each of 

.« Dr. A. (n^JceV CiumiioiUaryt ia luc. 
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thcae examples could not have been written by Moaes: for 
the one hnplies a writer who lived after the eatabUshiiient of 
monarchy in Israel, the other a writer who lived at least Bome 
ages after the aeltlenient of the Jews in Palestine.' 

Ahsweb, — If these clauses were not written bj the suthorof 
the FenUleuc^h, but insetted b; aome Uanacriber, in a later age, 
they aJTect not the authenticity of the work itself. And whoever 
impartially examines the contents of these two passagn, will 
find that the clauses in question are not only unnecenary, but 
even ■ bunlen to the sense. The clause of the second •xemplc 
in particular cnuld not possibly havo proceeded from the author 
of the rest of the verse, who, whether Moses or any other per- 
son, would banlly have written, " He called them afler his own 
name niiro Ihii day." The author of the Fentatcuch wrote, 
" He called them after his own name ;" some cenluriea after the 
death of the author, the clause " unto this day" was probably 
idded in the margin, to denote that the distiicl still retained the 
name which was ^ren it by Jair, and thin marginal reading was 
in subsequent lranscri|i(a obtruded on the text Whoever doubts 
the irulh of this assertion, needs only to have recourse U the 
manuscripts of the GnH^k Testament, and he will find that the 
spurious additions in the texts of some manuscripts are actually 
written in the margin nf olhers."' 

So far, however, is the insertion of such notes from impeach- 
ing the antiquity and genuineness of the original narrative, that, 
on the contrary, it rather confirms them. For, if this were a com- 
[nlalion long subsequent to the events it records, such additions 
would not have been plainly diatinguishable, as they now are, 
from the main substance of the original : since the entire history 
would have been composed with the Bame ideas and views as 
these additions were ; and such ex^danaloiy insertions would 
not have been made, if length of time had not rendered them 
neceaaary.' 

We have therefore every possible evidence, that " the 
genuine leTt of the Pentateuch proceeded from the hands of 
fllosea ; and the various charges that have been brought 
aguiu9t it amount to nothing more than this, that it has not 
descended to the present age witiiout some few alterations ; 
a circumstance at which we ought not to be surprised, when 
we reflect on the many thouaanda of transcripta that have 
been made from it in the cour«e of three thousand vears,"' 
The aulljority of the Pentateuch being thua established, that 
of the other books of the Old Testament folli 



I. Grnfol titU of the New TcsTiMtifT.— H. ^ccoual afit, 
C.NO.V.— III. GBHDISI!IKBS0/(Aei(l«fr. of tHt J^CB Tctla- 
menl^lV. Their tcratSTiciTi pnveil. I. From the ixroa- 
siaiLiTT or roaosmr ; 3. Frtm iitib^ii., sr hibtoricil 
KViDs.vcs, offBritedby ancient Jtviitb, Healhen, and Chrii- 
lian letlimeaiei in Iheir fiii/aur, and alia 6g ancient vrr- 
tiont of them iTi different language i ; — an J 3. Fnm iirrtB- 
F*L xvinavci!, fnrnithrd bn, (I.) The character 0/ the 
wr,>--r.. (3.) The lang-mige an.l ,fjle of the Xe-w Tela- 
laent, and, (3.) The minute circumilanlialilg of the narra- 
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I. That an extraordinary person, railed Jeans Ch 
flourished in Judtea in the Augustan age, is a fact better 1 

EDrtnd and authenticated, than that there lived such me 
'yrus, Alexander, and Julius Oiesar ; for although their 
toriea are recorded by vaiious ancient writers, yet the mt 
rials of their conquests and empires have for the most 
perished. Babylon, Persepoiis, and Ecbatnna are no m< 
and travellers have long disputed, but have not been ab 
ascertain, the prtciie site of ancient Nineveh, that " or 
ing great city of three diiyt' Jourtuy," (Jonah iii. 3.) I 
few vestiges of Alexander's victonons arms are at prese 
be seen in Asia Minor and India ! And equally few are 
standing memoriaU in France and Britain, to evince that I 
was such a person as Julius Ciesar, who subdued the 
and invaded the other. Not so defective are the evide 
ig the existence of Jesus Christ. That he Yiv 
the reign of Tiberius emperor of Home, and that he suf 
death under Pontius Pilate, the Roman procurator of Ji 
are facts that are not only acknowledged by the Jews oft 
subsequent age, and by the testimonies of several hn 
writers, but flso by Christians of every age and con 
who have commcmoiated, and still commemorate, the 1 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, tn 

firitua] kingdom, by their constant and univeraal profe 
certain pnnciples of religion, and by their equally 
itant and universal celebniBon of divine worship 01 
Lord's day, or liist day of the week, and likewise c 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord's supper. 1 
religious doctrines and ordinances ^ey profess to ( 
from a collection of WTitings, composed af^er the i 
of Jesus Christ, whirli they acknowledge to f 
..._, and to have been written by the first preachi 
Christianity.' 

As all who have claimed to be the founders of an- 
Ucular sect Of religion have left sonic written records oi 
s a natural supposition that the first pret 
of the Christian faith should have left some writing? 
taining the principles which it requires to be lielievet 
the moral precepts which it enjoins to be performed, 
although they were at first content with the oral publi 
nf the actions and doctrines of their master i yet they 
(pprehensive lest the purity of that first Ira 
should be altered al'ter their decease by false teacliern, 
those changes which are ordinarily efTected in the cou 
time in whatever is transmitted orally. Besides, they 
have to answer those who consulted them ; they wo'ili 

furnish Christians, who lived at a distance, with !• 
and instructions. Thus it became necessary thatlheyi 
leave something in writing; and, if the aposties did 
any writings, they must be the same which have bee 
served to our time : for it Is incredible thai all their w 
should have been lost, and succeeded by supposllilioos) 
and that the whole of ilie Christian faith should have 
foundation only forged or spurious writings. Fiinlio 
the first Christians did receive some wrillcn, as welt ai 
oral instruction, is a fact supported by the unanimout 
mony of all the Christian churches, which, in evei 
"--- their establishment, have professed to read and ti 
— jertain books as tlie productions of the apostles, 
being the foundation of their faith. Now every tiling 
we know concerning the belief, worship, manners, am 
pline of the first ('hrislians, corresponds exactiv w: 
contents of the books of the New nvstament, which a 
extant, and wliidi arc tlicrefore most certainly the pr 
insimctiona which they received. 

The coUecIion of these books or writings is ge 
known by tlie anpUation of'H kainiI AiAeHKH, Ihi 
CovENAKT, or New Testament; a title, which, 
neither mvcn hy divine command, nor applied to tlies 
by tlie apostles, wasadopti'd in a very early age 



though the precise time of it» introdnction is 
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)7 seTeral mssages in the Scriptures,^ and is, 
warranted by Saint Paul, who calls the doc- 
s, and promises of the Gospel dispensation 
ie New Covenant, in opposition to those of the 
isation, which he terms ruxaui ^^ntui, the Old 
liis appellation, in process of time, was by a 
nsferred to the collection of apostolical and 
itiiijgs. The title, " New Covenant," then, sig- 

wnich contains the terms of the New Cove- 
ich God is pleased to offer salvation to man- 
he mediation of Jesus Christ. But according 

of the primitive church, which bestowed this 
tofpether improperly; rendered New Testament; 
a which tibe Cnristian*s inheritance is sealed 
1 and heir of God, and in which the death of 
tator is related at lar^, and applied to our 
( title implies that in the Gospel unspeakable 
or bequeathed to us, antecedent to all condi- 
f U9, the tiUe of Testament may be retained, 
f CovENAjrr would be more correet and pro- 

D^, thus collectively termed the New Tes- 
o£ tvrenty-seven booKs, composed on various 
It difierent times and places, by ei^ht difie- 
1 of whom were contemporary with Jesus 
four Gospels, which bear the names of Mat- 
,ke, and John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
!S which bear the name of Paul, and which 
» the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
118, Colossians, Thessalonians, to Timothy, 
I, and to the Hebrews, the seven Catholic 
ey are called) of James, Peter, 1, 2, and 3 
and the Book of the Revelation, which like- 
lame of John. These writings contain the 
\ Christ, the first propagation of his religion, 
le principles of Christianity, and various pre- 
f life. The Gospels were written at vanous 
bUslied for very crifferent classes of believers ; 
lies were addressed, as occasion required, to 
'hristian communities, which, by the success- 
be apostles, had been spread over the greatest 
1 known world, and also to a few private indi- 

irches received different books according to 
and circumstances. Their canons were gpradu- 

and at no very great distance of time from the 

»8tle8, with a view to secure to future ages a 

trpetual standartl of faith and practice, these 

collected togt?ther into one volume under the 

N'ew Testament," or tlie " Canon of the New 

Neither the names of the persons that were 
naking this coUection, northc exact time when 



There is, indeed, every reason to believe that the bishops 
who were present at Laodicea did not mean to settle tne 
canon, but simply to mention those books which were to be 
publicly read. ^ Another reason why the canonical books 
were not mentioned before the council of Laodicea, is pre- 
sented in the persecutions to which the professors of Chris- 
tianity were constantly exposed, and in tiie want of a national 
establishment of Christianity for several centuries, which 
prevented any general councils of Christians for the purpose 
of settling their canon of Scripture.^ But, though the num- 
ber of Uie books thus received as sacred and canonical was 
not in the first instance determined by the anthority of coun- 
cils, we are not left in uncertainty concerning their genuine- 
ness and authenticity, for which we have infinitely more de- 
cisive and satisfactory evidence llian we have for the produc- 
tions of any ancient classic authors, concerning whose 
genuineness and authenticity no doubt Was ever entertained. 
111. We receive the books of the New Testament, as 
the genuine works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, 
James, Peter, and Jude, for the same reason that we receive 
the writings of Xenophon, of Polybius, of Cesar, Tacitus, 
and Quintus Curtius ; namely, because we have the unin- 
terrupted testimony of ages to their genuineness, and we have 
no reason to suspect imposition. This argument, Michaelis 
remarks, is much stronger when applied to the books of the 
New Testament than when appliea to any other writings ; 
for they were addressed to large societies in widely distant 
parts of the world, in whose presence they were often read, 
and were acknowledged by tnem to be the writings of the 
apostles. Whereas Uie most eminent profane writings, that 
are still extant, were addressed only to individuals, or to no 
persons at all : and we have no authority to afiirm that they 
were read in public ; on the contrary, we know that a liberal 
education was uncommon, books were scarce, and the know- 
ledge of them was confined to a few individuals in every 
nation. 

The New Testament was read over three quarters of the 
world, while profane writers were limited to one nation or to 
one country. An uninterrupted succession of writers, from 
the apostolic ages to the present time (many of whom were 
men of distinjruished learning and acuteness), either quote 
the Sacred Writings, or make allusion to them : and tliese 
quotations and allusions, as will be shown in a subsequent 
patre, are made not only by friends, but also by enemies. 
This cannot be eisserted of the best classic authors : and as 
translations of the New Testament were made in the second 
century, which in the course of one or two centuries more 
were greatly multiplied, it became absolutely impossible to 
forge new writings, or to corrupt the sacred text, unless we 
suppose that men of different nations, sentiments, and 
languages, and ofteu exceedingly hostile to each other, should 

^ _„ a// agree in one forgery. This argument is so strong, that, 

iken,c^n at present be ascertained with any de- 1 if we deny the authenticity of the ?Jew Testament, we may 
ity : nor is it at all necessary that we should be I with a thousand times greater propriety reject all the other 



nned concerning cither of these particulars. It 
»r us to know that the principal parts of the 
*nt were collected before the death of the Apos- 
t least not lonij afU^ that event.^ 
rocates of infidelity, with their accustomed dis- 
1, have asserted that the Scriptures of the New 
?re never accounted canonical until tlie meeting 
1 of Laodicea, a. d. 3(>4. The simple fact is, 
IS of this council are tlie earliest extant, which 
catalocoie of the books of the New Testament. 



pn>f«'&Bor Jabluntiki has an eUtgant dissortaiioti on th( 
h. he coiitendii, ousht to be traaslate«l TeHtament, I. 



i. Gal. iii. 17. II»>b. viii. R. \x. 15—30. • 2 Cor. iii. 6. 14. 

le word 

From 

Greek Uraruage ; '2. Fmm the nature of lti<> dcMign and will 

ralk'd <^iahHKH ; 3. From variou.s passages of the N«^w 
h eTi(k>ntlj admit of no other itit;nificalion ; 4. From the iio- 
•^ or heiriiliiu, under which the Scripture frequently deaig- 
thinf ; an<i, .>. From the consent of antiquity. Jablonskii 
i. pp. aSi— 423. Ltig. Bat- IfM, 
ru>uH iipiuions that have been maintained concerning the 

collecf«Hl the canon of the New Testaiaent, the most Rone- 
, ihal the several books were originally coUocted bv St. 
nn for which the tcatunony of Eusobius (.Hiiit. Eccl. lib. iii. 
ofdrntly quoted an an indisputable authority. But it is to 
ay* Mii^heim, that, allowing even the hi^thest des^ree of 
ias'« authority, nothing further can be collected from hia 

Sc Jorm approved of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
I his own to them by way of supplement. Concerning any 
•kjf of the New Testament, EuHebina is totally silent. Mo- 
Dtaries, translated by Mr. Vidal, vol. i. p. 131. Slosch, in his 
DUlio Critics de Librorum Nov. Test. Canone. (pp. 103. et 
fort, 17aiX has fiven the opinions of Ens, I^mpe, Frickius, 
{a, sad Duptn. He adopts the last, which in substance cor- 
MC above ^ven, and defends ttal coiuiiderable length. Ibid. 



writings in the world ; we may even throw aside human tes- 
timony.' But this subject is of the greatest importance 
(for the arguments that prove the authenticity of the New 
Testament also prove the truth of the Christian religion), we 
shall consider it more at length ; and having first shown that 
the books which compose the canon of the New Testament 
are not spurious, we shall briefly consider the positive evi- 
dence for their authenticity. 

A genuine book, as already remarked, is one written by 
the person whose name it bears as its author : the opposite 
to genuine is spurious, supposititious, or, as some critics terfn 
it, pseudepigraphial, that which is clandestinely put in the 
place of another. The reasons which may induce a critic to 
suspect a work to be spurious are stated by Michaelis to be 
the following : 

1. When doubts have been entertained from its appearance 
in the worid, whether it proceeded from the author to whom 
it is ascribed ; — 2. When the inunediate friends of the pre- 
tended author, who were able to decide upon the subject, 
have denied it to be his production ; — 3. When a long series 
of years has elapsed after his death, in which the book was 
unknown, and in which it must unavoidably have been men- 
tioned and quoted, had it really existed ; — 4. When tlie style 
is different from that of his other writings, or, in case no other 
remain, different from that which might reasonably be ex- 
pectc^l ; — 5. When events are recordedwhich happened later 



• Lardner's Works, vol. iii. p. 44a 4to. edit. 

• Bp. Tomline's Elements of Christian Theology, vol. I. p. ZTU 
the Canon, vol. i. p. 41. Oxford, 1798. 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, yoL xvii. p> 135. 3d edit. 
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than ih<> time or the pntlPFided nmhor^y-C. When o|)inionB 
are nilvaticed which contradiet those he is known to maintain 
in hia other writinpL 'Illoilgfa this latler argiimrnt alone 
leails to no poeitire concliuioii, sint^e btutj man ia liahle to 
change his opinion, or, throng forgetful ni-is, to vaiy in the 
circuniBtaniN^s of the aamn relation, of which Josephns, in 
his Antiquities and War of the Jews, affords a striking ex- 

Now, of all theae various grounds for denying a work to 
be genuine, not one can be applied with joatice to the New 
Testament. >'ot, in Ihe^m place, it cannot be shown thai 
Bny one doubted of its authenticity in the period in which it 
first apprared i — Seamdlg, no ancient accounts are on record, 
whence we may conclude it to be spurious; — Thirdly, no 
eonsiderahle penod of time elapsed after the death of the 
apostles, in which the New TesMment was unknown ; but, 
on the contrary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, 
and the accounts of it in the second century are atill more 
numerous; — t'uurihly, no aisnment can ho brought in its 
disfavour from the nature of Uie style, it being exactly sucli 
as might be expected from the apostles, not Attic, but Jewish 
Greek ; — Viphty, no facts are recorded, which happened after 
their dcBili; — iMntly, no doctrines are maintained, which 
contradict ihi< known tenets of the authors, since, besides the 
Now Testament, no writings of tlie apostles arein existence. 
But, to the honour of the New Teslament be it apoken, it 
contains numerous contradictions to tlie tenets and doctrines 
of the fathers of the second and third centuries ; whose mo- 
lalily is tlitli'rcnt from tliatof the Gospel, which recommends 
fortitude and submission to nnuvoidable evils, bul not that 
entlnisiaslic ardour for martyrdom, for which those centuries 
are ilietinguished : tlie New Testament also alludes lo cere- 
monies which in the following aires were disused or un- 
known : nil whieh circmnstances infallibly demonstralo that 
it is not a production of cither of Uiosv ocnluries.' 

IV, From tlie preceding considerations it is evident, that 
there is not the smallest reason to doubt that these books 
are as certainly genuine as tlie most indisputable works of 
ihn Greeks and llomans. Uut that the genuineness and 
Bulhenlicity of the New Testament do not rest on merely 
negative proof, we have evidence the most direct and posi- 
livu wliich can he desired, and this evidcucc may be arranged 
under tliu following heads, namely : I. The Impn^iblUlii of 
a fiirerri/, arising from the nature of the thing itself; — 2. 
Kxltniai or Ilirliirieai Evidence, arising from the ancient 
Christian. Jewish, and Heathen tcstiuioniea in its favour, 
and also from the ancient versions of the New Testament, 
which were made into various langiiage* in tlin very first 
figea of the church, and which versions are still extant; — 
wm), 3. hitoTuil Etiilcaa, arising from the character of tlic 
wrilera of the New Testament, fiom its language and style, 
from the eirruinatantiality of the irarralivc, and from tlie un- 
ilesigiied eolneiilenees of tlie accounts delivered in the New 
Testament with th<' history of thnxc times. 

1. VVir IHI1HHIII1I.IT1- or A FUiuiEaV, arising from the na- 
lurr of the iHiiif; Hirlf, i* trident. 

It IH impossible to eslahliah forged writings as autlieidie 
in any place where lliere are persons strongly inclined and 
well i|a:iHfled lo delect the fraud,' 

Nixr the Jews were the most violent rnrmica of Chrimlanity : 
Ibey put it* Gniuder lii deuth ; thvy iKimecuteil hi* diitriptcA with 
implacuble furr ; >nd they wrre aniiouH tn stlAe the new n-li- 
sion in itH binli. If the writing uf the New TcBtuucnt had 
liren fursed, would iiiit the JewK have drtiTtcd the impoitture t 
In there a stuicle instance on roeoni where a fcw individuals Imvc 
im|<OAV<l ■ huAorv upon the worlil nftunat the d'Hlimony of ■ 
whnle nfttionl Wiiuld ihe inhnbilanta of PulvHtine have re- 
eriviil the lowprls, if thi-y had nirt hul sullirirnt ciirlenec that 
Jenia Christ really af^>earcd anions them, and prrforninl the 
mirarkii awrilinl to him 1 Or would the rliun-lien at Rome or 
■t Corinth have arknnwkHlied the efOHlles addremrd tu ibcm aa 
the RCnuinr wnrka of 81. Paul, if he had never prraehed among 
them 1 Or, su|>pn«in!t any ini)Kiiiti)r to have atlcmpted the in- 
vention nml ilintrilHltion of writimrs under his name, or the names 
of the other a|)uiille«>. in it )>ovnble that they eouhl have brrn 
ceived without rontradictioEi in all the Cbriitian communitic* 

> lli<'1iii''11»->liiin»lurtlnii,nil.i.pti.3:i-3a 

* Wiinr'u (III imiHi.in nil .Iher iH-^mirrii) lb" Ulein|it iiniurprsilM 
mull- a l-Kyarr iiirK lij »r. In'lai.l. jiinkir, in lili erirlirn<il ^lu 
MH'iiriwi »«ii<-'rtail<. III.- hbrirulini orwhieli inn •krtKtrd bv Mr. HnJrn 
bilii>li<i>l"ri*-i,i.|iiirT infill" AiilliimttriniirilirniiKrHlMirniiMPai'e 
iiiill-«HlliiKlniin"tit>'|ml.li..lir'll>.c.Wi>-r^.inVnn.liiIrilM>inllnit|ia 

ifx. 



•t the three sevrral quirten of the globe 1 Wo might ai 
attempt 10 prove that the hisloiy of the reformation ia tbe ii 
lion of hiatoriana, and that do revolution happened in i 
Britain during the scvcntvciilh century, or in France dnrin 
eighteenth century, nnd the {irit tineen yean of the niiHit 
century.' Indeed, from the mnika of iutcgrily, limplieity, 
fidelity, which every wlicro pcrvulo the wrilings of the apt 
we may be eerlain that they would not havo •ttempi 
forgeiy ; and if they had made the attempt in the apoMolii 
when the tbingt are said lo have happened, every pcrvon 
have licea scnHible of tho forgery. Ai the volume calk 
New Testament consists of Bevpral ineces, which are asrril 
eight pcnons, wo cannot eupiKHic it to have been an impa 
for if they had written in concert, they would not ditTer {m 
■ubarqnent page we (hall see Ihit they da) in alight ma 
and if one man wrote the whole, there wouki not lie >uch 
vcndty a* we see in the atjle of the diHiirent piece*. If the 
tle« were all honest, they were incapable of a forgery J sndi 
were all knaves, they were imlikely to labour lo rrodei 
virtuous. If some of them were honest, and tbe mt cbeM 
latter could not have deceived the former in lespect lo n 
of bet ; nor is it probable that impoMors would have atlOB 
forgery which would havo exposed them to many inconveni 
Had parts of tbe Scripture been fabricated in the aeeond a 
centuij by obscure penutos, their forgeries would hava bt 
jcctcd by the intelligent and respectable 1 and if frioui and I 
en hod furued certain paasaHca, their frauds, however w 
ndcd. would have been diiwovered by the captioui aikd 
ificBDt, who arc ever prone to criticise Ihcir superion in 
■ abilities. If the Icachfrs of Chri»tianily in one ki 
forged pertain passages of Scripture, the copies in the ha 
laymen would discover such forgery ; not would it bav 
possible to obtain credit for surfi a forgery in other B 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having undcmlood Gia 
Hebrew, tlicir gospels, which were written in the Cmn 
guage, contain many Hebrew idioms and words. Hh 
ly be certain that tbe gospels were not forged by Iboa 
Christian wiilera, or fsthcrs (aa they arc called), wb 
strangers to Hebrew, since in such cose they would not i 
with Hebrew words ; nor by Justin Martyr, Origcn, or i 
nius, rincc the style of the Greek writings of these fitlhen 
from that of the gosprlb. Lastly, as the New TcMameoi 
colculoted to advance Ibo private interest of priests or r 
could not ho forged by Ibo clergy or by princn ; and aa it 
em euffured in propagating it, and as it wu net the eati 
religion of any Tuition for three hundred jean, it is perfn 
surd to sU[ipasF il the oflitpring of prieslcratl. or mere ; 
contrivance. For three hundred years after Christ, no m 
any thing lo dread from oipoaing ■ forgeiy in the books 
New Tcetamant ; because, during that lime, Ibo ChriMB 
not the power of punishing informers.* It was therefbiB 
impossible, from the very nature of ibe thing, thai thos 
uld bo forged. 
Salisfaetory as 
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disa^e maieriully with the true original. Tliis task, he 
tells us, hb performed with qrrpat care in the four Gospels, 
^bout the year 384 ; and he made tlie same use of the (ireek 
copies in his commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Galatians, Ephesians, Titus, and Philemon, and most pro- 
bably also in his commentaries on the otlier parts of the ?^ew 
Testament. 

The next distinsrtiished ^nriter anterior to Jerome was ErsE- 
Bius, Bishop of Ctesarea, who flourished in the year 315, — 
a man of extraordinary learning, diligence and jucfj^ment, and 
singularly studious in the ^>criptures. He received the books 
of tne New Testament nearly as we have them, and in his 




history of Christianity 
mencement to his own time ; and having diligently read the 
works of Christian antiquity, for the express purpose of as- 
certaining what WTitingB had be4>n received as tne genuine 
productions of the apostles and evang[elists, in the third, 
fourth, and twenty-fourth chapters of his third book, he has 
particularly treated on the various books of the New Tes- 
tament; and in the twenty-fifth chapter he has delivered, 
not his own private opinion, but the opinum of the churchy 
tuooia'ajTruui Traepst^s^-ic, the sum of what he had found in the 
writings of the primitive (/hristians. As the result of his 
inquiries, he lecluces the books of the New Testament into 
tlie three following classes ; viz. 

I. Ofjiohoywunau Fpx^au {oLtet/jiikt^K/jiwuw or fl(Aji8ifc«au ccvAflCs-oi;) 
tliat is, writings which were umnerifaUy received as the 
genuine works of the persons whose names they bear. In 




Epistle of John; 5. The first Epistle 
tiun of John might also perhaps be placed in this class, be- 
cause lumte think its authenticity incontrovertible, yet the 
maurrity leave the matter undetennined. 

11. AyT£Xf>i/uty3u r^sKfau; that is, writings on whose au- 
thenticity the ancients were not unani/nuun. According to 
Eusebius, even these have the majority of voieett among tlie 
ancients in their favour. He expressly calls them •^wrft/xtn 
«/uMc Toif T6\X6ic (writiugs acknowlodgwi liy tiuMt to be ge- 
nuine.) and Jr<p* TXttrcif tm vuiKM-t*srtK»i yr^mtviKfAm*^ (received 
by the majority.) A tew doubted of their authenticity ; and 
therefore Eus(A)ius ranks them under the class of contested 




adds, is also uy some placed in this class.' 

III. Ned-ati iMiu ; that is, writings confessedly spurious. 
Among these ne enumerates the acts of Paul ; the Shepherd 
of Hennas; the Kevelation of Peter; the Epistle of Barna- 
bas ; the Doctrines of the Apostles : and the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. 

Besides these, Eusebius mentions certain books which 
may constitute a fourth class ([for tlie twenty-fifth chapter of 
the third book of his Ecclesiastical History is not remark- 
ably perspicuous) ; viz. 

iV. ATsm k:u iucviCn (absurd and impious ;) that is, writ- 
ings which had been universaHy rejected as evidently spurious. 
In this class he includes the Gospel of Peter, of Thomas, and 
of Matthias ; the Acts of Andrew, of John, and of other apos- 
tles, lliese writings, says he, contain evident errors, are 
written in a style entirely different from that of the apostles, 
and have not heeii thought worthy of being mentioned by 
any one of the ancients.' 

A few years before the time of Eusebius, or about the 
year3(K), Arnobius, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca in Africa,' 




although they did not cite them by name, because they ad- 
dressed their works to the Gentiles. Lactantius, indeed. 



assigns this very reason for his reserve; notwithstanding 
which Dr. Lard ner remarks, "He seems to show that the 
Christians of that time were so habituated to the language 
of Scripture, that it was not easy for them to avoid the use 
of it, whenever they discoursed upon things of a religious 
nature." 

• For, in early time.-), somo belicrecl that thia work waa not composfyl 
by Jithii the Aitumllc, but by a prvubyter uf the sauic name, or by aoiue 
uiher pi^rMin. 

• Lariliior, i<vo. vol. iv. pp. '200—273. ;'4fo. vol. H. pp. 3S5— 395. 

• lAn1ii«r, Svu. \n|. Iv. j»|». 1— '21. : 4to. vol. il. pn! vM4— 2G7. 

• Ibid. Svo. vol. IV. pp. 21—87. ; 4to. vol ii. pp. *io7— 292. 



During the next preceding forty years, the imperfe 
mains of numerous writers^ are still extant, in which 
either cite the Historical Scriptures of the New Testa 
or speak of thein in terms of profound respect ; but th 
timony of Victorinus Bishop of Pcttaw in Germany i 
ticularly worthy of notice, on account of the Temoteiu 
his situation from that of Origen and Cyprian, who 
Africans. Victorlnus wrote commentaries on diflferent 1 
of the Old Testament, an exposition of some passag 
Matthew^s Gospel, a commentary on the Apocalypse 
various controversial treatises ajgainst the heretics of tiis 
in which we have valuable andTmost explicit testimon 
almost every book of the New Testament.* 

Of all tlie fathers who flourished in the third century ^ thi 
learned and laborious unquestionably was Origkn, wh 
born in Egypt, a. d. 184 or 185, and died about the yea 
It is said of him, that he did not so much recommend i 
tianity by what he preaclied or wrote, as by the general 
of his life. So great, indeed, was the estimation in 
he was held, even among tlie heathen philosophers, tha 
dedicated their writing to him, and submitted them 
revisal.7 Of the critical labours of Origen upon the 
turcs, we have spoken at considerable length in a subsi 
|)art of this work ;*" but, besides these (which in then] 
form a decisive testimony to the authenticity of tlie Scrip 
he wrote a three-fold exposition of all the nooks of the 
ture, viz. scholia or short notes, tomes or extensive 
mentaries, in which he employed all his learning, c 
sacred, and profane, and a variety of homilies and tn 
the p<^ople. Although a small portion only of his woi 
come down to us, yet in them he uniformfy bears tes 
to the authenticity of the New Testament, as we nc 
it ; and he is the first writer who has given us a perfe4 
logue of those hooks which Cliristia:;s nnaniiuously 
least the gnmter part of them) have considered as the f 
and divinely inspired writings of the apostles.' 

Gregory Bishop of Nco-Ca»sarea,>o and Diontsius 
of Alexandria,!* were pupils of Origen ; so that their t 
pies to tlie New Testament, which are very luimerc 
in fact but repetitions of his. In the writings of C 
Bishop of Carthage, who flourished a few years after 
and suffered martynlom, a. d. 258, we have most < 
quotations from almost all the books of the New Testa 

Further, during the first thirty years of tlie third < 
there are extant nagiiients of several writers, in all o 
there is some reference to tlie books of the New Tes 
Thus Caius, sumamed Homanus, who was a presl 
tlie church of Home,!' ijuotes all the epistles ot Sai: 
as his genuine productions, except tlie Epistle to ' 
brews, which he has omitted to enumerate among 1 
HippoLYTUs PoRTUENsis also hss several references 
of the books of the New Testament.'* Ammoitii 
posed a Harmony the Four Gospels,*^ and Julio 
CANUs endeavoured to remove the apparent contradic 
the genealogy of Jesus Christ as delivered by the cva 
Matthew and Luke.'^ 

From the third century we now ascend to the m 
which flourished Tertuluan, a presbyter of the c( 
Carthage, who was bom in the year 160, and died a 
year 2*20. He became a Montanist about the year 2 
Christian writers have commonly distinguished 
what he wrote before that period, and what he p 
afterwards. His testimony, however, to the autn 
the canonical Scriptures, both before and after he e 
the tenets of Montanus, is exactly the same. He lu 
recognizes the four Gospels, as written by the evi 

> Asi NovatiM, Roni(>, a. d. 251 ; ]>iony«iiifi, Rome, a. d. ^9 ; O 
A. D. 270 ; AnuitiliiJH, I^o<licf a. A. d. 270 ; Thi'ogmiHtuii, A. D. 2»2 : 1 
Lvria, a. d. '2lii.) ; and I'liilciuc Bishop of Thiiiui« in I-^y irt, a. d. '.S<ti. 
nf tlirM) wriiorfl, hikI oxtraci.H from \\w\t tOHtiinuuit'f to the 
taiurnt, arc cuUcctiMl and Riven al length by Dr. Lardncr. (\Voi 
Svo. or voL ii. 4to.) 

• Urdner, ftvo. vol. iii. pp. 2SG— 303. ; 4to. vol il. pp. S8— 08. 
^ Eiis«>biuii, Hi8t. Eccl. lib. vi. c. 19. 

• Hi?e On Scrip. f)rit. Part I. Chap. III. Sect. ill. 1 2. 1. 4. infra 

• lAninor, 8vo. vol. ii. pi». 442— 5'}4. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. 519— 67o. 
«• Ibid. Svo. vol. iii pp. SJ5— 57. ; 4to. vol. i. pp. "iyl-««. 



«» lArrtn**r, 8vo. vol.' iii. pp. 57— l.'W ; 4to. vol. i. pp. ft»9— 650. 

»» Ibnl.'=»vo. vol. iii. pp. bW— Ki. ; 4lo. vol. ii. pp. 3- i«. 

»» Ku^cbiuM, Hist. Li-cl. lib. vi. c. "J"). I-irdiu-r, hvo. vol. ii. pp. 



pp. WW- 
vol, ii. pp. 3--vll. 
i. »n.. T.. V. «•'. I-irdntT, Hvo. vol. n. | 
ito. vol. i. pp. 181— l!M. k critical fdidon oiWw Fnurinont of Ca 
founii in Dr. Kouth'8 Roliqiiin* S«irr.i>, vol. ii. pp. l--vl2. See aI<:o I 
fourth vuhiuie, pp. 1--%I7. A translation of the s.iiiie frasinfiit w 
in vol. i. pp. 159 — IGl.of SvniioiiMon ih«> E\idciiccs of ChriKtiaii 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, M. A. (now D. D. and Uihbopof (.'alcntla.) 
«• l^nbier, Bvo. vtil. ii. pp. 397—41.'}. : 4to. vol. i. pp. 495—303. 
t» Ihid. >Jvo. vol. ii. pp.413— 430. ; Ito. vol. i. pp. SUWil3. 
i« EiiHi>biii!«, HiKt. Eccl. lib. i. c. 7. Lardner, b'va vol. ii. pp. 431- 
ToL i. pp. Wa-51S. 
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OP THE SEW TEffTAMENT. 



HirT.II.] 

Btmbiiinl to tliB linio nnd chnncter of tlic writer, who was a I 
Jew. anil who anjued chiFflr with Jews.' I 

'i, Cf.EwcNT, Hi»hnp of Kunw. aikd a fellow-kliouror of 
tbe apostle I'aiil (PliU. iv. 3.), wrote ai) epistle (wliirh lias 
not come down to uh entire) in the iiame of the church at 
Jtome. to the chuieh at ('orinth, in order to compose certain 
diwcnaiuna that prevailed there. In this epistle there are 
apTvral paisacei, which exiiibit the words of Christ as they 
Mbnd in the Uus)>elB. without mentioning ttiem at quotaiionii, 
WTPrablj to the usage whieh then E^'"^f "/ P'^^'^"^'^- He 
also cite* most of the epistles. It is generally sunpoBeii 
thai Clement was ordained Bishop of Home a. d. 91, and 
that he died iii the tliird year of liie rcijpi of Trajan, a.b. 



a work in three books, towatils the close of the first 

rmturj, entitlt-d the "iWw" or "SlupAeni," whieh was 
highly eKti^nned by the early fathers. It was originally 
wrilii-n in Creek, ihoiifrh now extant only in a Iiatin version, 

and it runtainn numerous allusions to tlie N>w Teslament.' 

4. losATiL'H was Ilishopof Antioch, a. d, TO, and suffered 

111). If (as some have su|ipotir<Tj ho was not one of tlic 
little children wliom Jesus took up in his arms nnd blessed, 
it is certain tliat he e^nvpraed tamiliarly with the apostles, 
■ud was perfeclly acijuuintrd with their doctrine. He hns 
lett several epistles that are still extant, in wliii^h he has dis- 
ijnctly quouil the (iospels of Matthew and John, and has 
cited or alluded to the Arts and most of the Epistles.* 

5. PoLTctiir was an imDiediale diseipla of tlie apostle 
John, hy whom he wan also appointed Bishop of Smyrna. 
He had coiiTeMed with many who had seen Jesus Christ, 
and is supposed to have been the an^l of the church of 
f^myma, to whom the epislle in ilie Revelation is adilressed. 
He suffered many rdum about the year llili. Of the various 
writing which he is recorded to huve lefl, only one epistle 
mnains ; and in lliis he has nearly Jiirly allusions to the dil- 
ferent books of the Xew Testament.' 

On the precpdiae; tesliinoiiieii of tlin apostolic fathers, we 
■>ay remark, th^ without any professed intention to r — 
bill the canon of tlie New Testament, they '* have 
eSectually awerlainrd it, by their nuotatinns from the seve- 
lal bonks which it contains, or by Ihcir t'xplicil referei 
them, as the autlientic ■St^ripiun's received and relied _.. __ 
innpired oracles, hy the whole Christian church. Tlief most 
fTFijuently use ijie same words which are still read in tlie 
New Teatament ; and, even when they appear to have quoted 
from memc^, without inlending to coiiiine themselves to 
Ihe same langna^, or to have merely referred to the ^rip- 
Ian*, wilhoat professing to quote them, it is clear that the'- 
bad precisely the same tenis in their view which are stil 
tiMiA in iheiMMiks of the New Testament. iJut, what is o: 
thief importance on this subject, every competent judjre of 
their wmings muM perceive, on the one hand, that, m ~" 
Ihe quesiioiiB which occurred to them, either in doctrine 
morals, the^ uniformly appealed to the same Scriptures 
which ai« III our possession { end, on the otiier hand, that 
llipy were uniTersally accunlomed to refer to all the books 
of the New Teetament coniainin<t what related to the sub- 
ject* wliich thev were led tu discuss, without appearing ' 
MTe intenlionally omittral any of iheiu. All the inspir 
bucks, or the same texi«, are not cjuoleil by every 
the •uhjeclof the Epistle to Philemon could not 
quentlv appealed to, as the <loctrine of larger and more arfrii- 
lucntative epistles. They had no inltintioo to record 111 
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particulars of ihe canon, either of (he Old or of the New 
IVhtanient. not having bwn sufficiently aware of the import- 
ance of their IcslimoiiT to succeeding ages ; though Ihe 
facts which ihey have nimished to establish it, incidentally 
"' occasionally imroiluced in their writings, are not on this 
...;ount less intclliirible or important, but on the contiBi^, 
derive a great part of their weight and value from this cir- 

--nee. 'ITiere is scarcely a book of the New Testa* 

'hich one or other of the apostolical fathers has not 
either quoted or referred to; and their united and uninten- 
tional testimony, given in this form, is certainly more deci- 
sive of the original nulhority assigned to the Scriptures re- 
ferred to, than a precise list of them, or a professed disserta- 
tion from anyindividual lo prove their authenticity, woiild 
liave been. They unifomUy quote and allude to them, with 
tlie respect and reverence due to inspired writings : and they 
describe them as ' Scriptures,' as ' Sacred Scriptures,' and as 
'the Oracles of the Lord.' There is Indeed good reason to 
conclude, not only from the multiplicity of references, but 
"- — '""" ' . 1- 1 , .1 . .. - "jat fnthera in 

c New Testa- 



of Ihem had been collected arul cirrulaled ii 

fore the end of the first, or in the very beginning of ttw 
second century."' This iact may be lairiy deduced from 
llie language of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who says in 
substance, ' that in order to understand the will of God, h« 

d to the gospels, which he believed no less than if <*hiist 

the flesh had been speaking to him ; and to the writings 
of the apostles, whom he esteemed as the presbytery of the 
whole Christian church.'' The ^upeh and the apadta, in 
the plural, suppose that the writings referred to nad bieen 
collected and wen! read together.' 

Lastly, we have evidence thalsomepart of the New Testa- 
ment was cited bj/ amitmporari/ apontta ihtnutlpa. 

Thus, Paul has the following sentence in 1 'llm. r. 18. 
TBc lahaurtr ii umrlhy of hit nwarif, which occurs only in 
Saint Luku's (lospel (x. 7.), whence we conclude tlial tliis 
was extant at the time Saint l>aul wrote his ejiistle to Timo- 
thy. And JiUUPS {ii. fl.) evidciilly nfera to Matt. xxii. 39., 
when he says. If yt fulfil Ihtroimi laio ummiliii; tu Ihe Scrip- 
/««,—" Thou shalt love thy neigliliour as thyself,"— ye do 
well. Otlier instances might bo adduced, if necessary. In 
further illustration of tliis testimony il may be observed, that 
as the apostles enjoyed miraculous gifts, particularly the [rift 
of discerning spirits, they very early acknowledged the in- 
spimtion of one another's writings, and considcEM them on 
the same tooting with Ihe Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Thus Peter, speaking of Paul's ejiistles, says {i Pel. iii. IG.J, 



nspired 



nfUtrl* FUlflAliMlntH'i.niLI. PP.1G-W. 



I'll. i. H>. iM— M. Itr. Ijinhwi, hmrcTrr. a <•( (^limi tluu 
ii4wMirnuinl7, ilal Binuliu ndcwredtn un btwlvnf iIk. 
~ "iiitf,''tiraiMt, "onftallllo b* mkniHirMninin ' 

' innvMi lIu-iuMlFf. ouJ bwltlw Mill' n<li 

p ui IHX an uxHik huwlt xlwiiiil uflrn r 
h<iw riiHiInc ilirir vrttinp nr rarml 
■•■'•"—■ 'IL p. n, Tbi» pruurti-tjr 
luiIiniTleliy iif iIh- ?im '_ 

- , wiwk DB iIh ■'.tulbnirkilf i 

TmMbmH,'' imridol hjr Mr. Kiivlnd, », 31—111. HnnU i 
V<lmri,ir >■ Jl-nud oilb £r>» rmiiinil rrtiiri^ Ihr uliMVi- of I 

fanra h/ ihr nnlrnc'' al Mttm of liJB c-HiiguiiainriFi, 
•Lanlarr. mu. vgl I. pp-as-lT. : lio. ml. 1. 1>|>, ^-303. i 
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_ . 'ing the body of evidence which has now been 

staled, it is a consideration of great importance, that the wit> 
nesses lived at different times, and in countries widely remote 
from one another; (J lemenl flourished al Homo, Ignatius al 
Antioch, Polycarp al Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria, Irc- 
ax\is in France, Athenagoras at Athens, Thcopliilus al Anli- 
och, Clemi-nt and Origen al Alexandria, TcrtuUian at Car- 
thage., and Augustine at Hippo, both in Africa; and, to 
mention no more, Eusebius at Cirsarca. Philosophers, rbo- 
loriciaiis, and divines, men of acuiencss and learning, all 
concur to prove that the books of tlie New 'IVslament wem 
equally well known in distant countries, and received as 
authentic, by men who had no intercourse with one aiimher. 

But llie evidence of the auibeiiticily of the New Testa- 
ment, lo he derived from the Hkrkticai. Writirs of thn 



only to falsify or misTeprescnt particular piissages, bi 
erase such as were not ri'cotHrilalOe with Uieir prriiliar te 
Now this very cireiiinslance, as Michnelis* mnstfaiciblv ob- 
serves, is a positive proof that they considered the New 



fore banish his writings from the sacrt^ canon ; but they no- 
wiiem ctNitrand that tlie apostle is not tlie author of the book 
or hooln which bear his name. 



ilU of IniHtNii'. TIk' «i 
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Tims Cerinthi'S (who was contemporary with the apos- 
tle John) mainUiinnd the necessity of circumcision, and the 
observance of the Mosaic law : and because Paul delivered 
a contrary dcx^trine in his epistles, which are cited, Cerinthus 
and his followers denied that he was a divine apostle. 
Paul's epistles therefore — the very same that we now liave — 
were extant in the iirst century, and were acknowledged to 
be his by the ('erinthtans. And as this sect received and 
approved the gospel of Matthew, because it did not contra- 
dict their ti»nets, it is consequently evident that his gospel 
was likewise extant in the first century.^ 

Again, in the same age, the Ebionites rejected all the epis- 
tles of Paul, and called him an apostate, because he dejiarted 
from the I^vitical law ; and they adopted the gospel ot Mat- 
thew, which however they corrupted by various alterations 
and additions. This proves that Matthew's gospel was 
then published, and that Paul's epistles were then known.^ 

In the following century, the Basilidians, Valentinians, 
and other heretics, who altered or rejected various parts of 
the New Testament, in order to accommodate them to their 
respective tenets, are satisfactory testimony to the genuine- 
ness of such books as they have quoted or alluded to. But, 
among the heretics who erased and altered passages of 
Scripture, to make it agree with their doctrines, we may es- 
pecially instance !\f arcion, who flourished in the beginning 
of the second century. lie lived therefore in an age when he 
could easily have discovered if the writings of the New 
Testament iiad been forged ; and as he was greatly inc-ensed 
against the ortliodox Christians, who had excommunicated 
him, if such a forgery had been committed, most unques- 
tionably lie would not have failed to make a discovery that 
would have atford«'Hl him the most ample means of triumph. 
He had likewise the experience derived from an acquaintance 
with foreign countries, having travelled from Sinope, his na- 
tive place, to Rome (where he afterwards resided), in order 
to procure a repeal oi the sentence of excommunication tlial 
hao been denounced against him. Hut, throughout the vast 
intermediate country between those two places, he was un- 
able to discover the smallest trace of the New Testament 
being a forgery. Thus frustrated, he affirmed that the gos- 
pel of Matthew, the epistle to the Hebrews, with those of 
Peter and James, as well as tlie Old Testament in general, 
were writings, not for Christians, but for Jews. He pub- 
lished a new edition of the gosijcl of Luke, and the first ten 
emstles of Paul, in which Epiphanius has charged him with 
altering every passage that contra<licted his own opinions : 
but, as many of these are what modem critics call various 
readings, this assertion of Epiphanius must be received with 
caution. Tlie conduct of Marcion, however, proves, that the 
abov(>-menti()ned books of the New Testament did then ex- 
ist, and were acknowledged to be the works of the authors 
whose names they bear. The testimony to be drawn from 
this view of the subject, in favour of the books of the New 
Testament, is vi-ry strong. In consequence of Marcion's re- 
jeetiiijr some books entirdif, and mutilating others, the ancient 
I'hristians were led to examine into the evidence for these 
sacred writings, and to collate copies of them, and on this 
account to speak very fnM|uently in tlieir woiks, as well of 
whole books as of particular passag<».s ; and thus we, who 
live in a lati^r age, are cnable<i to authenticate^ these books, 
and to arrive at the genuine reading of many texts, in a bet- 
ter manner that we otherwise could have done.' 

It were e?isy to adduce other instances from the ancient 
heretics, if the pn-ceding were insufficient; we therefore con- 
clud4» this h»nid of eviilence with the following summary of 
the learned and accurate Dr. Lardner :' — *» Nortus," says he, 
" Paul of Samosata, S;ibelliu8, Mamellus, Photinus, tlie No- 
vatians, Donaiists, Manicheans, Priseillianists, besides Ar- 
temon, the Audians, the Arians,^ and divers others, all rtv 
c<*ived most, or all of the same books of the New TesUiment 
which the Catholics received ; and agreed in the same rtv 
spect for them, as being written by apostles, or their dis- 
ciples and companions." 

\V«! now come to the evidence of Jewish and Heathen 
Adversaries in favour of the authenticity of the New Tes- 

I Foran Rfciiunt of fh<? CcrinthianK. bto Euapbius, \\\A. Eccl. lib. Hi. c. 28. 
Lariiiicr'aWork'i. Svc vol. ix. jip. :M9— :«). ; 4lo. vdI. Iv. pp. Q64— u71. 

» Eu!<#»biiin. ICcol Hist. lib. iii. c. 37. Michai'lia, vt>l. I p. .TT. 

» F<ir an aiiiiilit nccouiit of Mareion ami hi* Umotsi, m»mj Dr. I^nlner's 
Iljiitury of II«T«'tir-i, rliap. 10. Work^, Hyo. vol. Ix. pp. 358—115. ; 4to. vol. 
Iv. i>p. .WU- *r,*}, .Mil luii'IiH, vol. i. pp. :<7 -39. 

« In the «oiit»rAl Review of liis Crt-jlibilily of ihc Gosi>eI History. Worke, 
8vo. vol. V, p 3IU. : 4io. vol. iii. p. 96. 

• Foraccoiints of Uipuft various s^'tfs, see their respective titles in th<» fifth 
Index to Dr. lardnei 's works. 



tament, which is equally important with the testiinoniet 
the ancient heretics. As, however, the testimoaies of 1 
Jewish writers apply as much to the credibility of the N< 
Testament, as to its anthenticity, and are therefore notic 
in the foUowin^^ chapter, we shall at present adduce oi 
the testimonies atfoided by heathen adversaries of the ii 
four centuries : and it is worthy of remark, that, from a vf 
early period of Christianity, writers can be produced w 
consiaercd the New Testament as the work of the apostl 
and evangelists : and Chrysostom remarks, with egual foi 
and justice,*" that Celsus and Porphyry, two enemies of I 
Christian religion, are powerful witnesses for the antiqu; 
of the New Testament, since they could not have aigu 
against the tenets of the Gospel, ir it had not existed in d 
early period. 

1. Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, who flourished 
wards the close of tne second century, wrote a work afiraii 
Christianity, entitled aaa^ik Aayw,' the greater part of whi 
has been preserved to the present timeby Origen, in his 
ply to it. In this treatise, which is written under the 
sumed character of a Jew, Celsus not only mentions by nan 
but also quotes passages from the books of the New T 
tament, so that it is certain we liave Uie identical boolu 
which he referred. Thus, '^the miraculous conception 
mentioned with a view of accusinff the Virgin Maiy of ad 
tery :' — we also recognise Joseph^s intention of putting . 
away,*! and the consequent appearance of the angel warn! 
him in a dream to take her as his wife :'^we meet wit] 
reference to the star that was seen at his birth, and 
adoration piiid to the new-born Saviour by the Magi at Be 
lehem -^^ — the murder of the infants by Herod,* i in con 
quence of his being deceived by the wise men, is noticed 
also the re-appearance of the angel to Joseph,'^ and his c 
sequent flight into £gypt.i> Here then are references to 
the facts ol our Saviour s birth. Again, we are informed 
the descent of the Spirit in the form of a dove,*^ and the vc 
from heaven at the baptism of our Saviour in Jordan ;is 
hear also of the temptation in the wilderness ;i«^we are f 
tliat Christ was constantly attended by a certain numbei 
disciples, though the number is not correct :>^— -there ia 
allusion to our Saviour's conversation with the woman 
Samaria at the well ;>^ — and a reference le^s distinct to 
attempt of the people of Nazareth to throw him down 
rock, on which their ci^ was built i^^ — here, therefore 
ample testimony to his Saptism, and the facts immediai 
following it. Celsus also pretends, as Origen informs 
to believe the miracles of Cnrist ; and those of healinff 
sick, feeding five thousand men, and raising the dead, 
expressly mentioned, though they are attributed to mag 
influence.^ Several passages also in our Saviour's sen 
on the Mount, are quoted verbatim ;2i and his prediefioiu 
lating to his sufferings, death, and resurrection are 
cordial. -3 Nor are the closing scenes of our blessed Lo 
ministry noticed with less exactness. We meet with 
treachery of Judas, and Peter's denial of his Master;" 
are informed that Christ was bound, insulted,'* beaten v 
rods and crucified i^'" — ^we read of the gall, which was gp 
him to eat, and vinegar to drink ;>'' and we are insulted i 
an unfeeling jest upon the blood and water, that flowed f 
our dying Redeemer's side.*' ITiis writer mentions ; 
some words which were uttered by Christ upon the cr 
and alludes to tlie earthquake and darkness that imniedia 
followed the crucifixion.'^ There is also mention mad 




and more might have been recited, relating to the mini 
and life of our Saviour, and pR^served in the remaining 
of the work of the author before us. And who is this 
thorl Ho was an infldel writer, and one of the gres 

* in hiK sixth hoiuily on 1 Cor. (Oj). torn. x. p. 47.) Micliaelis, vol. i. ] 
Lantiier, Svo. vol. vih. p 7. ; 4fo. vol, iv. p. 114. 

1 Origen contra Ccl.suni, 4tn. Cautabri^iar, 1677, lii>. i. p. 23. 

• Lib. i. p. 22. • Lib. v. p. i»>. »o ij^. i. p. 31. 
*> Origen contra Cel8um.4to. Czintalirisire, 1677, lib. i. p. 43. 

«« Mil. i. p. 51. i» Lib. I. pp. 22. 3U. »« Lib. i. p. 31. 

»» Lib. ii. p, lir». !• Lib. vi. p. 3lO. »' Lib. I. p. 17. 

»• Lib. i. p. &'». »• Lib. vi. p. 298. »« Lib. i. p. 33. 

^^ Purticularly tlin cuuip4iridon or the hlies oftho field, lib. vii. p. 313. 
nnicept, if thy enemy Kinitc thee on one cheek, to turn to him the o 
fib. VII. p. ,')7U. ; antl the iinposKibility of Kervins two uuuttern, lib. viU. p. 
The Hiniile of a camel passing through the eye of a needle in alao not 
lib. vi. p. 2S6. 

« Lib. ii. pp.67. w Lib. ii. p. 7. 

•» Lib. ii. pp. 79. 81. »• Lib. iv. p. 174. lib. ii. p. 82. 

•1 I^b. ii. p. 83. •• Lib. Ii. p. 94. •■ Lib. ti. p. 

>• Uh. ii. p. 94 » Lib. Ii. p. KM. 
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enemies with whom Christianity ever had to contend. Now 
testimony such as the above, to the facts recorded in the 
New Testament, would be strongr proof of the truth of the 
Gospel, even if recorded by a friendf to the cause, or, at least, 
if reconled by an indiflferent writer. But when it comes 
from the pen of a professed enemy to our reli^on, who, as 
such, would have denied the facts, had there been any room 
for so doing, the force of it is almost irresistible. For Cel- 
8US never once hints, that the history itself is false, but en- 
deavours from the facts themselves to disprove the credi- 
bility of the Gospel. And the value of this testimony is 
iafinitelv increased by taking into the account the time at 
which die writer lived, which was but little more than a 
rentury after the very period at which tlio events themselves 
happened. He had, therefore, ample means of satisfying 
himself of the truth of the facts on which he comments ; and 
it is not easily credible, that he would have ne<r}ected those 
means, since the very circumstance alone of a falsity in the 
narrative would at once invalidate the testimony of the 
evangelists, and thus overthrow the reli^rion which that tes- 
timony has established.'*! It is also worthy of remark, thsit 
in no one instance throughout his memonible attack upon 
(vhristianity, did Celsus question the Gospels as books of 
history ; on the contrary, he admitted most of the facts re- 
lated in them; and he nas borne testimony to the persecu- 
tions suffeied by the Christians for their faith. He accuses 
the Christians of altering the Gospels, which refers to the 
alterations made by the Marcionites, Valentin ians, and other 
heretics; and it is very material to remark, that this acute 
adversary of Christianity professed to draw his ar^inents 
from the writings rpceived by its professors, especially the 
four Gospels, and that in no one hmance did he derive any of 
bis objections from spurious writings.* 

2. ITic testimony of Porphyry is still more important 
than that of Celsus. He was born a. d.233, of Tyrian 
oriffin; but, unhappily for tlie present age, the mistaken 
leiu of Constanane anrt other Christian emperors, in causing 
his writings against Christianitv to be destro^-ed, has de- 
prived us of tlie opportunity of knowing the iuU extent of 
his objections against the t^hristian faith. It is, says Mi- 
chaelis, universally allowed that Pornhvry is the most sen- 
sible as well as severe adversary or the (/hristian religion 




acquaintance 

tians was not confined to a single country, but he had con- 
versed with them in Tyre, in Sicily, and in Rome : his resi- 
dence in Basan affordc'd him the best opportunity of a strict 
intercourse with the Nazarenes, who aclopted only the He- 
brew Gospel of SSaint Matthew ; and his thirst for philoso- 
phical inquiry must have induced him to examine the cause 
of their rejecting the other writings of the New Testament, 
whether it was that they considered them as spurious, or 
that, like the Kbionites, they regarded them as a crpuuine 
work of the apostles, though not divinely inspired. EnabhHl 
by his birth to study the Syriac as well as the Greek authors, 
he was of all the adversaries of the Christian religion, the 
best qualified for inquiring into the authenticity of the sa- 
cred writings. He possessed, therefore, every advantage 
which natural abilities or political situation could afford, to 
discover whether the New Testament was a genuine work 
of the apostles and evangelists, or whether it was imposed 
upon the world after the decease of its pretended auUiors. 
But no trace of this suspicion is any where to be found, nor 
did it ever occur to Porphyry, to suppose that it was spurious. 
The prophecy of Daniel he made no scruple to pronounce a 
forgery, and written after the time of Antiochus Kpiphanes : 
his critical penetration enabled him to discover the perfect 
coincidence between the predictions and the events; and de- 
nying divine inspiration, he found no other means of solving 
tfie problem. In support of tliis hypothesis, he uses an 
argument which is an equal proof of tiis learning and sa- 
gacity, though his objection does not affect the authority of 
tiie prophet; viz. from a Greek paranomasia, or play on 
woras which he discovered in the history of Daniel and Su- 
sanna, he concludes the book to have been written originally 

« TroH'ifve's IluUK*aii Prise EMay on the ezpedirnts lo which the Genlile 
p\*Aui»i*h*:n renortcil in opposing ihe urugrcw of tho Gu«ucl, 8vu. pp. 29— 

»A» ttif ikork«ofCelmt hare lonit since perished, tlie nature of his ub- 
jrrfwirt can itftl/ be known from Origcifii rcplv to liiiu ; of wliirh the bust 
r r:ti->.'i %ir4« pnhliahe'l by Dr. >Sp«.'nccr, at ('aiiibriil|{e, in lt*77. Froin this 
i.«*t'i«i* IH. Larttoer has drawn up liis account uf the objoctiuns of Celsus. 
iV.orKi. ^vo. TuK viii. pp. &— 69. ; ito. vol.iv. pp. li;i— U9.) 



in (Jreck, and afterwards translated into Hebrew.* Is it 
credible, then, that so sagacious an inquirer could have failed 
in discovering a forgery with respect to the New Testament, 
had a forgery existed — a discovery which would have given 
him the conipletest triumph, by striking at once a mortal 
blow at the religion which he attempted to <lestroy 1 So far, 
however, is this from being tho case, that Porphyry not only 
did not deny the truth of the Gospel history, but actually 
idered the miracles of Jesus Cnrist as real facts.* The 
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writings of the ancient Christians, who answered his ob- 
jections, likewise afford general evidence, that Porphyry 
made numerous observations on the Scriptures. 
3. One hundred years after Porphyr}', flourished the em- 




hough he resorted to the most artful political 
means for imderminincr (Christianity, yet, as a writer against 
it, he was every way inferior to Porphyry. From various 
extracts of his work against the Christians, transcribed by 
Jerome and Cyril, it is evident that he did not deny the truth 
of the Gospel history, as a histor}', though he denied the 
deity of Jesus Christ asserted in the writings of the evange- 
lists ; he acknowledged the principal facts in the Gospels, as 
well as the miracles of our Saviour and his apostles. Re- 
ferring to the difference between the genealogies recorded by 
Matthew and Luke, he noticed them by name, and recited 
the sayings of Christ in the very words of the evangelists : 
he also bore testimony to the Gospel of John being compos- 
ed later than the other evangelists, and at a time wlien great 
numbers were converted to the Christian faith, both in Italy 
and Greece ; and alluded oflcner than once to facts recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles.^ By thus quoting the four Gos- 

Jels and Actu of the Apostles, and by quoting no other books, 
ulian shows that these were the onn^ historical books re- 
ceived by the C7hristinns as of authority, and as containing 
autiientic memoirs of Jesus Christ and his apostics, together 
with the doctrines taught by them. But Julianas testimony 
does something more than represent the iud^ent of tho 
Christian church in his time; it discovers alsoliis own. He 
himself expressly states the early date of these reconls: he 
calls them oy the names which they now bear. He all along 
supposes, he nowhere attempts to question their genuine- 
ness or authenticity ; nor does he give even the slightest in- 
timation that he suspected the whole or any part of them to 
be forgeries. 

It is' true tiiat towards the end of the second or in the third 
century of the (.'hristian aira, certain pieces were published, 
which were written by heretics, or false teachers, m order to 
support their errors : nut so far is this fact from concluding 
against the genuineness and authenticity of the books of the 
New Testament, that it shows the difference betwwn them 
and these apocryphal writings, in the clearest possible man- 
ner. For, what reception was given to these forged produo- 




these soon recovered from the imposition. Besides, these 
pretended sacred books had nothing apostolic in their charac- 
ter. Their oripn was obscure, and their publication mo- 
dem ; and the doctrine they professed to support was different 
from that of the apostlrs. Indeed, a desicrn to support some 
doctrine or practice, or to obviate some heresy, UTiieh arose 
Hufutcquentli/ to ihe. ajtostolie oj^e, is apparent throughout. 
Trifling and impertinent circumstances are also detail«?d with 
minuteness ; useless and improbable miracles are introduced, 
the fabulous structure of which caused the fraud to be soon 
detected. Further, in these forged writinjjs there is a studied 
imitation of various passages in the genuine Scriptures, both 
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» Micha(«Ii««, vol, \. p. 41. Porphyry's ol»j*»ctions si^inst the prophet 

■e consiiiere.!, infra. Vol. 11. Part I. Ch. VI. .rjf ct. III. §. IV. The ob- 
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jci'lion aiHi\e nnticod, ilrawn frMii tho s'lnry of SuHaiina, Uidhop Marah 
very jUitily rtMiiarlcit, duos nut ntTfct tliat pr'opliet'd authority, becauice it 
ri*lai«.'M to ii part ilinl in iickntiwlcdKi'd lo hu MpuriouH, or at leant never ex* 
ihtfilin Ilithrew ; uiul is for that iL'asi>ii h'^|iaratiMi iroiii Uie prophcry of 
Daiiifl ill Ihe ni(>il(>rn rdiiionA of ili<> HiMitiiiiumt, thouKh, in the Gn*ek iiin> 
nuj^cripts ami tlir Rnimsh C'ditions of the I.atin nihlf, it i<>rm8 pad of the 
Iptxik of Danii'l Ihiil. p. 30*^ Dr. l^nlnr'r ha^ given an ample arrouiU of 
Porphyry. (Works. bvi». vol. viii. pi». 170— 'JH. ; lii... vol. iv. pp. VJHii- v»"iO.) 
« S(>«' this prove«i in Dr. Macknij^lit's Truth of the Go.«i)eI Ilirilory, pp 
31S. '.i£^. 335. ;CJ7. 




n\w ilian Dr. Lanlncr'M. of J ulian*H objections, ui hii ** Truth of thcGoauel 
llititory," pp. 321), 321. 3129. 336, 337. 



ON THB OENCINENB88 AKD ADTHENTICITT 



these examples could not have been written by Moses : for 
the one iinplieB a writer who lived after the establUhmeDt of 
monarchy in Israel, the other a writer wiio lived at least some 
ages after the seltlemeol of the Jews in Paleetine.i 

Aniwib. — If these elaiuei were not writteo bj the ■ulhoiof 
the Pentateuch, but inieited b; nme tiuucriber, in a lalai age, 
they affect not the authenticity of iLa work itself And whoever 
imputially eiamines the oonteati of these two puaagM, witl 
find that the dauss* in qaestion are Dot only umieoMmy, but 
even ■ bunlen to dw unae. The daoee of the second aianiple 
in particular could not pogaiUy have proceeded from the inthor 
of the rest of the verse, who, whether Moms or any other per> 
■on, would hardly have nritttm, " He called them ^er his own 
naiDB unto ihit Jay." The author of the Pentateuch wrote, 
" He called them after his own name :" some centuries after the 
death of the author, the clause " unto this da;" was probably 
added in the margin, to denote that the district still retained the 
name which was given it by Jair, and this marginal reading was 
in subsequent transcripts obtraded on the text. Whoever doubts 
the truth of tbii assertion, needs only to have recourse !• the 
manuscripts of the Greek Testameal, and he will find thai the 
qnirious sdditions in the teits of some mBnaacri[M are aetuall; 
written in the margin of others."' 

Bo ftr, however, is the insertion of such note* from unpeach- 
bg the sntiquit; and genuineness of the original narrative, that, 
on the contrary, it rather -"■<■""' them. For, if this were a com- 
[nlation long subsequent to the events it records, such additions 
would not have been plainly distingoishable, as they now are, 
bma the main substance of the original .' since the entire history 
wonld have been composed with the same ideas and views as 
these additions were ; aitd such explanatory insertions would 
not have been made, if length of time had not rendered them 
neceasary.' 

We have therefore every poMible evidence, that "the 
senuine text of the Pentateuch proceeded from Uie hands of 
Moeee ; and the various oharges that have been bron^t 
against it amount to nothing more than this, that it has not 
descended to the present age without some few alleratioiui ; 
a circumstance at which we ought not to be surprised, when 
we reflect on the many thousaods of transcripts that have 
been made from it in the course of three thousand yeais."' 
The authority of the Pentateuch being thus established, that 
of the other books of tlie Old Testament follows of course : 
for so great is their mutual and immediate dependence upon 
each other, that if one be taken away, the aulhorit; of the 
other must necessarily fall. 
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I. General title »/ the NiW TiST^Kiirr^II. ^ccai 
Ciiox.— in. GsHUtHi'iasas/lAeAsaJtt aftheJVe 
meal. — IV. Their AVTUXwricirt prroed, l.FramtheiMmi- 

■TiDixci, o/Vrifn/Ay ancient Jewiih, Bealhen, and Chrit- 
iian trtlimcaiei in their favtxtr, and alto by ancient ver- 
nomofthen in different langvaret : — and 3. From iittsr- 
>tL EvroixcK, /nnu'tAml bg,{\.) The character of Ihe 
■writrrt. (3.) The lan^ag^r and ttgle of Ihe JV"™ Teiior 
ment,and, (3.J The minute circumttantiaHly af Ihe narra- 



I. Tbat an extraordinary person, called Jeans Chi 
Soarished in Judtea in the Augustan age, is a fact better i 
sorted and authenticated, than that there lived such met 
Uj^nis, Alexander, and Julius Cssar; for although their' 
lories are recorded by various ancient writers, yet the me 
rials of theu conquests and emjHies have for the most ; 
perished. Babylon, Persepolis, and Echatana are no nu 
md travellers have long disputed, but have not been abl 
iscertain, the pneiu site of ancient Nineveh, that " txt 
ing great aly of Ihrte dayt' joumeif." (Jonah iii. 3.) i 
few vestiges of Alexander's victonous arms are at preaei 
be seen in Asia Minor and India ! And equally few are 
Handing memorials in France and Britain, to evince that t 
was such a person as Julius Cnssr, who subdued ths 
md invaded uie other. Nut so defective are the evide 
concerning the existence of Jesus Christ. That he livt 
the reign of Tiberius emperor of Kome, and that he sufl 
death under Pontiua Pilate, the Roman procurator of Ju 
ire facta that are not only acknowledged by the Jews of c 
subsequent age, and bv the testimonies of several has 
writers, but also by Christians of eveiy age and cou 
who have commemorated, and still commemorate, the I 
death, resurrection, and aHcension of Jesus Christ, ani 
Bpiritual kingdom, by their constant and universal profei 
Df certain prmciples of religion, and by their equally 
slant and universal celebration of divme worship oi 
Lord's day, or tirat day of the week, and likewise a 
two ordinances of baptism and the Lord's supper. 1 
religious doctrines and ordinances they profess to d 
from a collection of writines, composed after the ■ 



__ .._ ._. be the fnnndera of an] 

Qcular sect or religion have left some written records of 
institutes, it is a natural supposition that [he first prea 
of the Christian faith should hare le^ some writings 
taining the principles whicli it requires to be bclicvcf 
the moral precepts which it enjoins to be performed, 
although theywere at first content with the ool publii 
of the actions and doctrines of their master ; yet they 
have been apprehensive lest the purity of that first tra 
should be altered nf^ their decease by false teachers, 
3 changes which are ordinarily effected in the cou 
in whatever is transmitted orally. Besides, tlicy ■ 
have to answer those who consulted them ; they wo'iU 
lo furnish Christians, who lived at a distance, with h 
and iostructione. Thus it became receasaryUiattheji 
leave something in writing; and, if the apostles did 
any writings, they must be the same which have bee 
served to our time : for it is incredible that all their w 
should have been lost, and succeeded by suppositilioaB| 
and that the whole of the Christian faith should have 
foundation only forged or spurious writings, Furlbe 
thehrslChristlaiis did receive some urriffm, as well ai 
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IslJiibBit.Iff. wtterellwccniilDe remllni is xrirM>, bul Weweln i)uari'i 
Iwo msnascriplslawhleb ■>•»>• is wilUrD In ihe lunin. uitl ilils nisrii- 
ml rssiiBa has AiuBd Its wsj not oplj Into U]sC'Ddez<4TclUS- but hiigUte 
Coplk sad Dhlonle vtrstoas. 

* Dr. anvrs** Leciures, vuL i. p. 3W, 

• Blatvip Manb'a AuthrnijellT nf Ihe FIvt Bonks ot Mnscs vtDdksleil. 

m. IS, 18. Thi! icit* sbcnre enniMnral. wiitc'' — — -^' — '— •■- 

FfWiiiEs. I,vClrrB («taf> snlwHiiiPntlj wrflte 

lbruierDbii«llaBiO,lhr lMaDr.1)«lil^,sll(l some upposennT 
tiae^ Ms docivM, are eanridfrci^ dlseiiMnl, iwt suhAclorttjr ^^,...,,„ 
■t anal Irntih bi lluet, Dein, Bvinn. |imi>. i*. cap. 11. (inn. I. pji. W- 
3U.\ mA by I>r, nr»» In the ■piH'iiiti m his I.iTtnT>s nn ihr iniir ls> 
Bonkii nr Ihf f-mi'euch. ml. I. pp. 31:.>-»i>l. H.^e sl» CsniigT. Intrix! 
sdLI1in>oIlll,]b:iu.VeLT«it. nn. »-4l. MnhlrulMwn, liilnxl.iulLJhni 
niinnkn* Vni. ri Nn* . Tun. pp. Ifi^ It. Bdlflnuls NsluiaUa tl RweUli 
PriocifU, tan. U. pp. 3-U. 
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;e their eslabliahment, have professed lo read and U 
— '■ -n books as the productions of the apostles. 



e foundation of their faith. 



pline of Ihe first ('hristians, corresponds exactly v 
contents of the books of the New 1 esUiment, which a 
extant, and which arc Oicrefore most certainly the pr 
instructions which they received. 

The collection of these books or writings is gc 
known by the anpellaCinn of 'H KAIN14 aiAeHKH, tin 
CovKSAKT, or Nkw TESTAMrNTj B title, which, 
neither given by divine command, nor applied to tlieE 
ings by the apostles, was adopted in a very early age 
though ttie precise time of its introduction is not kno' 
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Eputles, csporially a» the E)iirtles of St. Paul were rrjected by 
thie ElHonitet, not indeed aa» spurious, but as coutaiiiinf^ doctrines 
at vmrianoe with their pecullur tenets. But if Juilxa could not 
hsTfl produeed in the second centufy such writini^ an we find in 
the New Testament, no other country could have produced 
them. For the Christians of the second century, who lived 
where Greek was the vernacular language, though their dialect 
might ditler from the dialect of AUiens, never uikhI a flialect in 
which oriental phraseology was so mingled with Greek words, 
as we find in the New Testament. 'Fhe language thcn*forc 
clearly shows, that it could not have been written in any other 
age than in the first century, nor by any otluT iwrflons, than by 
penons in the situation of the Apostles and EvangciiMts/*' 

Nor is the argument for the authenticity of tlie New Testa- 
neut, drawn from the nature of the language in which it is writ- 
ten, at all aflcded by the circumstance of the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew and the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Hebrews having 
been originally written in Hebrew ; — that is, acconling to the 
opiiuoiia of some learned men. '* For,*' &a it is most forcibly 
urged bj the learned prelate to whose researches this section is 
deeply indebted, ** if the arguments, which have l>cen u»ed in 
legud to language, do not apply to them immediately^ tliotfe 
aigiifflents a|^y to them indirectly , and with no inconsiderable 
Csice. If thoee arguments show that tlie Greek Gospel of Saint 
Matl&ew was written before the destruction of Jcrusidmi, and 
that Goapel is a translation, it follows a fortiori^ that the origi' 
nai was written before that period. And if thora arguments 
fnithcr diow, that the Greek Gospel of Saint Matthew was writ- 
ten by ft penon similariy situated with Saint Matthew, we must 
eondude, either that the translation was maile by Saint Matthew 
Unoelf (and there are instances of the winie author writing the 
oame woik in two diflerent languages), or that the translator was 
•o ctrnmeeted with the author, as to give to the translution the 
value of an originaL The Hebrew Gospel of Saint Matthew 
waa retained by the Hebrew Christians of Pale«4ine. and still 
ffriiiffrd, though with various interpolations, in the fourth century. 
But fUm Greek Goepel was necessarily ailoptod by the Greek 
Chrialians : it waa so adopted from the earliest ages ; and it is 
■o leoa the Gospel of Saint Matthew, than the Gospel which 
Saint Matthew wrote in Hebrew. Similar remarks ajjply 
•o tfie epialle which was written by Saint Paul to the He- 
bmn"' 

(3.) Let us now advert to the sttle of the New Testa- 
it, oonsiderni as an evidence of its authenticity. 

This atyie or manner of writing manifestly shows that its 
rtfaon were bom and educated in the Jewish religion : for the 
■BB of woids and phrues is such, — the allusions to the temple- 
as well as to the peculiar usages and sentiments of the 
are so perpetual,— and the prevalence of the Old Testa- 
phraoeology (which is interwoven into the body of the 
New Testament, rather than quoted by its writers^ is so great, 
as Id prove, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the books 
of tbs New Testament could be written by none but persons 
erigiBaUy Jews, and who were not superior in rank and educa- 
lun to those whose names they bear. Thus, the style of the 
hi storical books, particulsriy of the Gospels, is totally devoid of 
wnaaBiinf : it presents no beautiful transirions from one subject 
to anethcff ; the ear is not charmed with the melody of harmo- 
periods ; the imagination is not fired with grand epithets 
eipmsions. The bad taste of some readers is not 
laboomi antitheses, high sounding language, or false 
It of any kind ; neither is the good taste of others pleased 
diction, brilliant expressions, or just metaphors. In 
the elegancies of com)iosition and style are not to l)e 
in the historical books of the New Testament, in which 
ftnd the simplicity of writers, who were more intent upon 
\ than upon words : we fiml men of plain education honestly 
idaling what they knew, without attempting to aflom their narra- 
iifea by any cleganre or grace of diction. And this is pnTisely 
the kind of writing which we shoukl expect from the persons to 
whooi those bonks ure ascribed. In the Epistles of St. Paul wo 
fad a totally di&ient manner ; but again it is preciwly such as 
wu riiould expeci from St. Paul. His arguments, though irre- 
■stifale, are frequently devoid of method ; in the ttrenglh of 
the auasnning the regularity of the form is overlooked. The 
there displayed is the erudition of a learned Jew ; the 
thne displsyed is the argumentation of a Jewish 




Ts Lernires, port v. pp. 89— 9(L For an arcnimt of the pecu- 
ftir jradure nf ih« GracK Uiisusi|« of the New Tcstauuvnl, soc Sour. 
C *fr •■/ra, hn I. rhi|T. I. r^n. II. < III. 
« Bp. lisnta's Lectures, ran v. ii 91. 
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convert to Christianity confuting his brethren on their own 
ground. Who is there that does not recognize in this descrip 
titm the apostle who was bom at Tarsus, but educated at the feet 
of Gamaliel \ 

" If we further compare the language of the New Testament 
with the temper and disposition of the writers to whom the seve- 
ral books of it ore ascribed, we shall again find a correspondence 
which implies that those books are justly ascribed to them. The 
character of the discijile whom Jesus loved is every where im- 
pressed on the writings of St. John. Widely different is the 
character impressed on the writings of St Paul ; but it is equally 
accordant with the character of the writer. Gentleness and 
kindness were characteristic of St. John ; and these qualities 
chsiracterise his writings. Zeal and animation marked every 
where tlie conduct of SL Paul ; and these are the qualities 
which are ever^' whnrc discernible in the vritingt ascribed to 
hini.'*^ 

fiii.] Thirplv, The circumstantiality of the narraiire^ tu 
well aa the atincideiiceoftlte occtmnia delivered in the New Teata^ 
mcnt with the histttry tf thute timea, are uiao an indiaputable 
internal evidence of ita authenticity, 

" Whoever," says Michaelis, " undertakes to forgo a set of 
writings, and ascrilw them to persons who lived in a former pe- 
riod, expobcs liiniself to tlie utmost danger of a discordancy 
with the history and manners of tlie age to which his accounts 
arc referred ; and this danger increases in proportion as they re- 
late to points not mentioned in general history, but to such as 
belong only to a single city, sect, religion, or school. Of all 
l>ooks that ever were written, there is none, if the New Testa^ 
ment is a forgery, so lialile to detection ; the scene of action is 
not confined to a single country, but displayed in the greatest 
cities of the Roman empire ; allusions are made to the various 
manners and principles of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Jews, which are carried so far with respect to this last nation as 
to extend even to the trifles and follies of their schools. A 
Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or third 
century, though as well versed in the writings of the ancients 
OS Eustathius or Asconius, would still have been wanting in 
Jewish literature ; and a Jewish convert in those ages, even the 
most learned rabbi, would have been equally deficient in the 
knowledge of Greece and Rome. If, then, the New Testament, 
thus exposed to detection (had it been an imposture), is found, 
after the severest researches, to harmonize with the history, the 
manners, and the opinions of the first century ; and since the 
more minutely we inquire, the more perfect we find the coinci- 
dence, we must conclude that it wos beyond the reach of hu- 
man abilities to elfectuate so wonderful a deception."* A few 
facts will illustrate this remaric. 

The Gosfwls state that Jesus Christ was bom during the 
reign of the Roman emperor Augustus ; that ho began his mi- 
nistry in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius ; that, about 
three years md a half afterwards, Pilate, the Roman governor, 
condemned him to death ; and that he was accordingly put to 
death ; and the Ix)ok, called the Acts of the Apostles, relates that 
Paul defended himself before the Roman govemon Felix and 
Festus, and before the Jewish king Agfrippa, &c An impostor 
would not write so circumatantially. 

Further, therc^ are certain historical circumstances, respect- 
ing the political constitutions of the world mentioned in the 
New Te.stanuMit, which coincide with the acatunta of euntem^ 
porary profane hiatariana^ and incontcstably point out the 
time when they were written. 

( I .) Thus Palestine is stated to be divided into three principal 

provinces, Judca, Samaria, and Galilee. 

At that tiino this country was subject to the Romans, but had fonnerlj 
b<^on Kovemetl by it.s uwn kin^s; the Jewii were deprived of the abnulute 
power of lifu and death ; a Konian foxemor rosiiii'd at Jerusalem. The 
nation was diKrontvntiHl with the Roman sovereignty, refusmi to pay tri- 
bulf, and was dis|>iiMi>il in r«*voIi. Two rrlij»i«iiiM sert^ are renrcHpntrd as 
hnvinc Ih** rhiff Hway .iintiiis lhi> JrwM, vix. tin' PliariiweK annKti Id tiroes ; 
till' lonniT, whotiiiii{hi .tnii>rliaiiic-al ri'Hcion, d*'C(*ivi'dandlyniniiiMf'dovt;r 
ttiR propli'. by whom, liowt'vcr. thoy won- .UiritiMt id<ih«t'd ; wtiilcthc lAll«>r, 
who a(bt|)iofl an •'piciin-aji phlloj»«jphv, win' Ktnmcly mijiportiil by ihr 
]irinri|inl rharariem of the niitioiL llio ii'mplu of JcniKairm wait thi-n 
Ml.imliiiK, nnti was nnninl]y visili^d by a pn'Ht number of (he JrwM, whi> 
wrr«> waltnreil ahroail in ditTfrrnt parts of thi* world. Ttif'.si*, and limilai 
rircumstanrcK. are rather prfMippoNt-d aa univemaUy known than reUteil 
by the authorri of tiiesf HriiinKH; and they aitrr-e most exactly with lh« 
conditiim of the Jewrf, and of tin- Roman i-mpire, in liic fir«t reniury of the 
Roman monarchy, as de»cnbed by contemporary profane writers. 

a Bp. Mamh's Lectures, pan v. pp 92, 93. The reader will find some 
very mstructiveohnorvatiimson the style of the evanfcUsts in the Rev. Dr. 
Nare'8 wfirk. iniith'd "The Veracity of the Rvangelisia demonstrated, hj 
a comparativp Virw of th«»ir IIii«inrir»i," chap. iii. pp. 28—38. 2d. sdiL 

* Michaelis's Intiodurtiun, \l>I. i. p. 19. 



40 ON THE GENUINENESS AND AUTHENTICITY [C«i 

than the time of the pretended author ; — G. When opinions of the three several quarters of the globe ? Wg might • 

are advanced which contradict those he is known to iilaintain attempt to prove that tho history of the reformation u the i 

in his other writings, l^ongh this latter argument alone tion of historians, and that no revolution happened in 

leads to no positive conclusion, since every man is liable to Britain during the seventeenth centuiy, or in France duris 

change his opinion, or, through forgetfulness, to vary in the eighteenth century, and the first fifteen years of the nine! 

ciicumstances of the same relation, of which Josephus, in century.' Indeed, from the marks of integrity, dmpUci^ 

his Antiquities and War of the Jews, affords a striking ex- fidelity, which every where pervade tho writings of the api 

&mpl<^« we may bo certain that they would not have attempt 

Now, of all these various grounds for den^ng a work to forgery ; and if tliey had made the attempt in the apostolii 

bs genuine, not one can be applied with justice to the New ^hcn the tilings are said to have happened, every perMm 

Testament. For, in the/r«/ place, it cannot be shown that have been sensible of the forgery. As tho volume caJk 

any one doubted of its authenticity in the period in which it New Testament consists of several pieces, which are ascrii 

first appeared \Secondly, no ancient accounts are on record, eight persons, we cannot suppose it to have been an impoi 

whence we may conclude it to be spunous ;— /%ir(%, no fo, if they had written m concert, they would not diflbr (i 

considerable period of time elapsed after the death of the subsequent iwige we Aiall see that they do) in slight ma 

aposdes, in which the New Testament was unknown ; but, ^j -^ ^^^ ^ ^rote the whole, there would not ll» «ich 

on the contrary, it is mentioned by their very contemporaries, ^^^^^ as we see in the style of the different pieces. If ths 

and the accounts of it in the second century are sti 1 more ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ they were incapable of a forgery ; and t 

numerous ;-F(«,r/%, no j£^^^^^ can bo brought m ite ^,^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^„ ^,j^^ ^ hibouTS rend« 

disfavoui from the na^re of tlie sty e, it being exactly such ^rtuous. If some of them were honest, and the lestcheal 

Gi^lf'i/^mr^f^'^^^^^ ^^^^ -"»^ -°^ ^^^^ '^^^'^^ ^« '^^' in reaped to „ 

thd? dUf-L^^^^^ f ^^' -r If i^ P-^*'*^ that impostors would have attan; 

contradict the knowi tenets of the authors, since, besides the ^'^T^y T A^^ ^V" ^S?^K^-^i? Tk^ "'"^'T" 

New Testament, no ^vriUnff8 of the apostles are in existence. ^"^ P^ *»^^*^ ^cn^iMT^ been fabncated m the second « 

But, to the honour of the New Testament be it spoken, it P^'J*"? ^l °V«^"I? P*'"^'^' their foigenes would have hf 

contains numerous contradictions to the tenets and doctrines ^"^^^ ^'l ?* mtcUigent and respectable; and if pioua and k 

of the fathers of the second and third centuries; whose mo- "*" '\«** ^^'fft "^"^f*" passages, their frauds, however w 

rality is dilTcrent from that of the Gospel, which recommends ^?^'^* ^^l**^ *^^« ^^^ discovered by the captious and 

fortitude and submission to unavoidable evils, but not that nificant, who are ever prone to cnUcisc their supenors in 

enthusiastic ardour for martynlom, for which those centuries ?^ abUiUes. If the teachers of Chnstiamty m one ku 

are distinjniished : the New Testament also alludes to cere- ^^^^ cc^am passages of Scnpture, the copies in the ha 

monies wliich in the following ages were disused or un- iaymen would discover such forgeiy ; nor would it hav 

known : all which circumstances infallibly demonstrate that possible to obtam credit for such a forgery in other n 

it is not a production of either of those centuries.* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, having undenstood Gw 

IV. From the preceding considerations it is evident, that Hebrew, tlieir gospels, which were written in the form 

Uiere is not the smallest reason to doubt that these books ffuage, contain many Hebrew idioms and words. Hei 

are as certainly genuine as the most indisputable works of may be certain that the gospels were not forged hy thoai 

the Greeks and liomans. But that the genuineness and Christian writers, or fathers (as they are called), whi 

authenticity of the New Testament do not rest on merely strangers to Hebrew, since in such case they would not \ 

negative proof, we have evidence tlie most direct and posi- with Hebrew words; nor by Justin Martyr, Origen, or I 

tivc wliicii can be desired, and this evidence may be arranged nius, since the style of the Greek writings of these fi^thcii 

under the following heads, namely : 1. The Impossibility of from that of the gospelb. Lastly, as the New Testamen) 

a Fnrf^try^ arising from the nature of the tiling itself; — 2. calculated to advance the private interest of priests or n 

Exit^rnai or Hi^ltfrieal Evidence^ arising from the ancient could not be forged by the clergy or by princes ; and as iti 

Christian, Jewish, and Heathen testimduies in its favour, era suffered in propagating it, and as it was not the esti 

pnd also from the ancient versions of the New Testament, religion of any nation for three hundred years, it is pnrfa 

which were made into various languages in the very first surd to suppose it the oilspring of priestcraft, or mere ] 

ages of the church, and which versions are still extant ; — contrivance. For three hundred years after Christ, no m 

and, 3. Iniernul Evidence^ arising from the character of the any thing to dread from exposing a forgery in the books 

writers of the New Testament, from its language and style. New Testament; because, during that time, the Christii 

from tlio circumstantiality of the narrative, and from the un- not the power of punishing informers.^ It was therefore 

desiijiu'd coincidpiices of the accounts delivered in the New impossible, from tho veiy nature of the thing, that thoa 

Testament with tho history of those times. could be forged. 

I. The IMPOSSIBILITY OF A FORGERY, arisiris from the na- o *: r * *i- j* * r *i- 

ture of the thinfr itself i. evident. ^ Satisfiictorv as, the preceding armiment for the g> 

It Fs impossible to establish forged .iMtings ?iB authentic "ess and autfienticity ot the N^ewnestament, arism 

«„v i>l:,L whor« thprP «m nprson« strnncrlv inclinoH «ncl ^^ impossibility of a forgery. Unquestionably is. 




they j)ut its foiindcr to death ; they perst^cuteil his discijiles with testimony of ancient writers, who have quoted or all 

implacable fvirj' ; and they were anxious to stifle the new reli- the books of the New Testament, and also by ancic 

gion in iti; birth. If the \^Titing« of tho New Testament had sions of the New Testament, in various languages, wl 

iK'cn forged, would not the Jews have detected the imposture ? still extant. 7%c books of the Atu* Tti<tiunent are a 

Is there a single insbince on reconl where a few individuals have ulludu/ to by a t^erie^ of Christian uriters^ os tutll as o 

imposed n history upon the world against the testimony of a sariesof the Christian faith, who nwy be traced back in 

whole nation 1 Would the inhabitants of Palestine have re- sucdttion from the nrestnt time to the apostolic af^e.^ 

reived tlie gospelfl, if thev hail not had sufficient evidence that 'Hiis sort of evidence-. Dr. Paley has remarked, " 

Jesus (Christ n^illy appeared among them, and performed the others the most uiuiuestioimble, the least liable to ai 

miracles nsrrik'd to him t Or would the rhurches at Rome or tices of fraud, and in twt diminish(d by the lapse 

at Corinth h;ive acknowledtred the epistles addressed to them as "ishop Burnet, in the History of his own Timep, 

the genuine works of 8t Paul, if he had never preached among various extracts from Lord Clarendon's History. L 

them \ Or, supposing any imjxwtor to have attempted the in- "isertioii is a proof that Lord Clarendon's History 

vention and distribution of writings under his name, or the names « Midiaclis vol. i. p. 31. Ency. Ilrii. vol. xvii. p. 1.15. 

of the other aimstles, is it iK>ssible that they could have been re- ^ * '*':,**;:'"'•*.-?;: ''*?"'^'-'* ^^ ''"' ^*"!"'<* ""'• ('hrisrinn Codns p) 

ceived without contradicUon m all the Christian commumUes vvith mucli force nn.i accuracy l,y Alil.n.iic, in his Trait, de 

do la llrltfTion Chn'tioniU', fiMii. li. pp. W — !.'•. Aiiisti.>riiiifii. 1719. 

» Mirhai'lis's Iiitn>iliiction, vol. i. pp. 2r>— .TO. » In t]i«» firnt ediiion of this work, tiie historical cviilonct; f(»r Ihi 

* Wlfni'."*?* iio in«MWinn im other instances) th« attompt imiiucc**s.Hfully nosi anil auihonlicity of tho NrwTr^iaun'iil was cxliihittMlrArt/ti 

m.iilt* a frw yr.irrt rinr.i' liy Mr. IrcI.iM<i. junior, in his cplehr.itod Shalt- from the niM)Mnlic aur ilown to the fiMiriti rontury ; but »« tho r 

spoarian .M.mu^irinls. tho fabrication tifwhirh was ilctoctod by Mr. MaliMio, cal Horiosoftlint ovidi nee h.i« boon cavilled at by the opi>ont-ntS 

in hi:^ iir.isii*rly '' Imiinry into tho .\uihonticily of tho uiii«cel1iu)ooii8 Papord tianity. it Ih now tracoii barktearfh from ihn fi»urtli century tu th< 

an«ll"ijHl In-^trnin.'iits jJiibMsliod Uoci:iiih.-r til. I?.).'*, and attributed to Shak- lUjo, for the \^«i::hiy ami satisfactory roa.snns iwliirh ik) not admit 

hp< aro, Uuutu Lluabcth, aiid Henry Eurluf Soulbauipbin." 8vo. Lundou, ni<M)t)us.>.i;:nod by BidhopMaxsh, inhis '* Cours« of Lectures on 

17'J6. pari v. pp. II— W. 
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■Isnces, we obierre that the history and the e^iitles are neither 
of them taken from the other, bat are independent documents 
unknown to, or at least unconsulted by, each other ; but we find 
the snbetanoe, and often irery minute articles of the history, re- 
cognised in the epistles, by allusions and refiBrenoes which can 
neither be imputed to dengn, nor, without a foundation in 
truth, be accounted for by accident, by hints and expressions, 
and single words dropping, as it were fortuitously, from the pen 
of the writer, or drawn forth, each by some occasion proper to 
the place in which it occuri, but widely removed from any view 
to consistency or agreement. These, we know, are efiects 
which reali^ produces, but which, without really at the bottom, 
can hardly be conceived to oist. When such undesigned 
coincidences are too dose and too numerous to be accounted for 
by accidental concurrences of fiction, they must necessarily have 
truth for their foundation. This argument depends upon a large 
deduction of particulars, which cannot be abstracted, but which 
cany great weight of evidence. 

If it can be thus proved, that we are in poes essi on of the very 
letters which the apostle Paul wrote, they substantiate the Chris- 
tian bistoiy. The great object of modem research is to come at 
the epistolary correspondence of the times. Amidst the obscu- 
rity, the silence, or the conbradictions of history, if a letter can 
be found, we rc^gard it as the discovery of a land-mark; as that 
by which we can correct, adjust, or supply the imperfections and 
uncertainties of other accounts. The focts which they disclose 
generally come out incidentally, and therefore without design to 
mislead by fidae or exaggerated accounts. This is applicable to 
Pkul*s epistles with as much justice as to any letters whatever. 
Nothing could be further firom the intention of the writer than 
io reoofd any part of his history, thou^ in fiu;t it is made public 
by them, and the reality of it is made probable. 

These letters also ihow, 1. That Christiani^ had prevailed 
before the confusions that preceded and attended the destruction 
of Jeruaalem. 2. That the Gospels were not made up of reports 
and stories current at the time; for a man cannot be led by re- 
ports to refer to transactions in which he states himself to be 
present and active. 3. That the converts to Christianity were 
not the barbarous, mean, ignorant set of men, incapable of 
thought or reflection, whidi the false representations of infidelity 
would make them ; and that these letters are not adapted to the 
habits and comprehension of a barbarous people. 4. That the 
htstoiy of Paul is so implicated with that of the other apostles, 
and vrith the substance of the Christian histoiy itself, that if 
Paul's story (not the miraculous part) be admitted to be true, 
we cannot njiect the rest as fobulous. For example ; if we be- 
lieve Paul to have been a preacher of Christianity, we must also 
believe that there were such men as Peter, and James, and 
other apostl e s, who had been companions of Christ during his 
life, and who published the same things concerning him which 
Paol taught 5. That Paul had a sound and sober judgment 
6. That Paul underwent great sufiisrings, and that the church 
was in a distressed state, and the preaching of Christianity at^ 
tended vrith dangers ; this appears even from incidental passages, 
as weD as direct ones. 7. Paul, in these epistles, asserts, in 
positive, unequivocal terms, his performance of miracles, pro- 
perly so called, in the foce of those amongst whom he declares 
they were wrought, and even to adversaries, who would have 
cxpoaed the folsity, if there had been any. (Gal. iii. 5. Rom. 
IV. 18, 19. 2 Cor. xiL 12.) 

This testimony shows that the series of actions represented by 
Paul was real, and proves not only that the original witnesses of 
the Christian history devoted themselves to lives of toil and suf- 
fering, in consequence of the truth of that history, but also that 
the aothor of the Acts was well acquainted with Paul's history, 
and a companion of his travels ; which establishes the credibility 
of Lake's Gospel, considering them as two parts of the same 
hislofy ; for though there are instances of tecond parts being 
forgeries, we know of none where the second part is genuine and 
the first spurious. Now, is there an example to be met with of 
any man voluntarily undergoing such incessant hardships as 
Paol did, and the constant expectation of a violent death, for the 
sake of attesting a story of what was fiilse; and of what, if false, 
he most have Imown to be so ? And it should not be omitted, 
that the prgudices of Paul's education were against his becoming 
s Stdfie of Christ, as his first violent opposition to it evidently 



Pmther ; diere are firar Epistles of Paul to single persons, who 
h» fiiands ; two to Timothy, one to Titus, and one to Phi- 



• rUsf's Worm Faolina, In the eoncluaioa. IMsj 's ETidences of Chris- 



lemon. In private letters to intimate companions some expres- 
sion would surely let foil a hint at least of fmud, if there were 
any. Yet the same uniform design of promoting sincerity, bene- 
volence, and pie^yis perceived ; and the same histories of Christ 
and of Paul are alluded to as true accounts, in his private as in 
his pubhc epistles. 

Besides numerous unde&gned coincidences in historical dr- 
cumstances and fiu^ts, which Dr. Paley has specified, there is also 
an undesigned agreement tnroughout, between the sentiments 
and manner of writing of Paul in his Epistles, and tfie aoeount 
of his character and conduct given in the book of Acts. Every 
instance of this kind bespeaks reality, and therefbfe deserves 
notice as a branch of internal evidence. The Epistles of Paul 
'show the author to be a man of parts and learning, qf sound judg- 
ment, quick conception, crowded thought, fluent expression, and 
zealous and inde&tigable in his endeavours to accomplish the 
point at which he aimed. These properties correspond with the 
history of him contained in the Acts. Brought upatthe feet of 
Gamaliel, he was instructed in Jewish learning, nia speech to 
the philosophers and people of Athens, his behaviour and ad- 
dresses to Agrippa, Festus, and Felix, dtc prove his sagadty, his 
judidous selection of topics, and his skill in reasoning. The 
violent manner in which ho is recorded in the Acts to have per- 
secuted the first Christians agrees with the ardour of spirit that 
breathes in all his letters, and the glowing warmth of his style. 

There are, indeed, great seeming discordances, which, how- 
ever, are easily reconcileable by attending to his ardent temper, 
and to the ruling prindple of his conduct in different periods of 
his life. His rage against the Christians (owing to strong Jew- 
ish prejudices) was furious and unrestrained,' and unjustifiable 
against any peaceable persons, such as they were. On the other 
hand, his Epistles manifest a warmth and eagerness governed by 
a calmer prindple. Aiier his conversion, Paul was at the same 
time prudent, steady, and ardent He was as inde&tigable as he 
had been before ; but, instead of cruel and unjust means to ob- 
tain his purposes, he employed argument, persuasion, and the 
merciful and mighty power <i Goo. The religion he embraced 
accounts for th^ changes easily and naturally. His conversion 
to Christianity, the circumstances of which are related in the 
book of Acts, and which are mentioned or alluded to in his Epis- 
tles, harmonize every seeming contradiction in his character, and 
thus become a strong evidence of the truth both ef his history 
and of his Epistles. 

A similar observation may be made concerning Peter. Is there 
not a striking uniformity in the character of this Apostle, as it is 
delineated by the sacred writers, and as it is discoverable in the 
style, manner, and sentiments of his Epistles 1 Do they not bear 
the marks of the same energy, the same unpolished and nervous 
simplidty, the same impetuosity and vehemence of thought, tlis 
same strength and vigour of untutored genius; strong in the 
endowments of nature, but without the refinements of art oi 
science ? Now there would scarcely have been found such a nica 
agreement between the character of Peter given in the writings 
of others, and exemplified in his own, if the one had been a fic- 
tion, or the other spurious. It is the same Peter that speaks in 
the Gospel history, in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epis* 
ties which bear his name. The seal of his character, as graven 
by the Evangelists, exactly corresponds with the impression of 
his letters. This is an argument of the genuineness of his Epis* 
ties, and of the truth of the Christian religion.' 

The other books of the New Testament furnish ample ma* 
terials for pursuing this species of evidence from undeaiflrned 
coincidences of different kinds. Dr. Paley ,^ and Mr. 'Vndce* 
field,' have both produced some instances of it between tiif 
Gospelsi to which we shall only add, in the last place, thai 
the similitude or coincidence oelween the style of John'a 
Gospel, and the first epistle that bears his name, is so 
striking, that no reader, who is capable of discerning what is 
peculiar in an author^s turn of thinking, can entertain the 
slightest doubt of iheir being the productions of one and the 
same writer.^ Writings so circumstanced prove themselves 
and one another to be genuine. 

• Acts viii. 3. ix. 1. 

a T. Q. Taylor's Esssy on the C<uid. and Cbsr. of Peter. 

« Evid. of Chrftt. part ii. c. 4. • Internal EvideBces, pp. 207—210. 

• The foUowrinK comparative table of paaaaget, froai the Gkiapel and flraC 
Epistle of Saint John, will (we think) prove the point above ststed bejood 
the poacibiliij of contradiction. 

Epistle. Chmpel. 

Ch. I. 1. That which vras from the Ch. I. 1. In the befinning was the 
beginning — i iUmrm/n6m, which we word. 14. And, •< »<M«<i«, we beheld 
have contemplated— eoQceminf the his glorv. 
living word. 4. In him was life. 

14. The word vras oade flsih. 
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The forgeries of these things, if forgeries they were, must 
fas Dr. Jortin has forcibly remarked) nave equalled Father 
Hardouin's atheistical monks of the thirteenth centiiry ; who, 
according to his fantastical account, in an age of ignorance 
and barbarism, surpassed in abilities all the ancients and 
modems ; forged the Greek and Latin authors whom we call 
classical; an^ were not only great poets, but also great 
mathematicians, chronologeia, geograpners, astronomers, and 
critical and capable of inserting in their proper places names 
and aocoonts of men, rivers, cities, and regions, eclipses of 
the son and moon^ Athenian archons, Attic months, Olym- 

C' s,and Roman consols : all which happy inventions mve 
•inoe confirmed byastronomical calculations and tables, 
▼oyagMi inacriptionat Fasti Capitdini, fragments, manu- 
acripta, and a dui|[eat collation oT anihors with each other.* 
Such are ^e evidenoeat both external and internal, direct 
and collateral, for the genuineness and authenticity of the 
New Testament: and when their number, variety, and the 
extraordinary natore of many of them are impartially con- 
sidered, it is impoesible not to come to this convincing con- 
clusion, viz. that the books now extant in the New Testa- 
ment are genuine and authentic, and are the same writings 
which were originally composed by the authors whose names 
they bear. 



SECTION III. 

ON THE VNCORRUPTEO PRESERVATION OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. 

I. The uncorrupted Preteroation of the Old Testameni, 
proved from the absolute impotnbility of itt being faUified 
or corrupted; 1. By Jexon i — %, By Chri»tiatu ; — andf d. 



EpUtU. 
II. 5. Whosoever keepefh his word, 
truly in that man the love of God is 
perfected. 

II. 6. He who saith he abideth in 
hiin, ouffht himself also so to walk, 
eren as he walked' See ctu iii. 24. iv. 
13.16. 

n. 8. I write to you a new com- 
mandment. 

III. 11. This is the message which 
ye liave hoard from the bednning, 
tliat we should luvc one anoUier. 

II. 8. The darkness passeth away, 
and the light which is true, now 
ahineth. 

10. Abideth in the light, and there 
is no stumbling block to him. 

11. 13. Young children, I write to 
you, because ye tiave known the 
Father. 

14. Because ye have known him 
from the beginning. 

II. 29. Every one who irorketh 
righteousness, is begotten of God. 
^c also iii. 9. v. 1. 

III. 1. Behold how great love the 
Fadier hath bestowed on us, that we 
«liould be called the sons of God ! 

III. 2. We sliall bo like him, ibr we 
shall see him as he is. 

III. 8. He who worketh sin is of 
(lie devil ; for the devil siuncth from 
the beginning. 

III. 13. Do not wontler, my breth- 
ren, that the world hateth you. 

IV. 9. By this the love of God was 
manifested, that God sent his Son, 
the only begotten, into the world, 
that we might live through him. 

rv. 12. No man hath seen God at 
any tiinc. 

V. 13. These things I have written 
to you who believe on tlie name of 
the ^n of God, that ye mav know 
that yo have eternal life ; and that ye 
may believe on the name of the Son 
of God. 

V. 14. If we ask any thing accord- 
ins to his will, he hcareth us. 

V. 20. The Hon of God is come, 
and halh given us an understanding, 
that we know him that is tnie, and 
we are in him that is true, even in his 
fk)n Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God and eternal life. 



GotpeL 

XIV. 93. If a man love me, he will 
keep my words, and my Fatner will 
love him. 

XT. 4. Abide in me, and I in vou. 
As the branch cannot bring forth 
frvlt of Itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me. 

XID. 31. A new commandment I 
give to yoa, 

that ye love one another as I have 
loved you. 

1. 5. The light shineth in dark- 
ness. 

9. That was the true light 

XI. 10. If a man walkm the night, 
he stumbleth, because there ia no 
light to him. 

XVIL 3. This is the eternal life, 
that they might know thee the only 
true God, 

And Jeioe Christ whom thou hnet 
■ont 

m. 3. Except a man be begotten 
again. 

6. Except a man be begotten of 
water and of the Suirit. 

I. 12. To them ne gave power to 
become the sons of God, evrn to 
them who believe on his name. 

XVlI. 24. Be with mo where lam, 
that thov mav behold uiy glory. 

VIII. 44. Ve are of your father the 
devil— He was a nmnJerer from the 
beginning. 

XV. 20. If they liave persecuted 
me. thoy^ will alsopersecut«> yt)u. 

III. 10. (iod wo loved the worlil, 
that he gave his onlv begotten Son, 
that whostiever bciievcth on him 
might not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. 

I. 18. No man hath seen God at any 
time. 

XX. 31. Tliese things are written, 
that ye might believe that J«;kii.4 \h 
the Christ the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might liave lifu through 
his name. 

XTV. 14. If ye shall ask any thing 
in my name, I will do it. 

XVII. 2. Thou liast given him 
power over all flesh, thai he niiitht 
give eternal life to as many as tlniu 
hast given him. 3. And this is eter- 
nal life, that they might know thee 
the onlv true God, and Jfnan ChriPt 
whom thou ha.<it sent. Markniglit on 
the Epistles, FrcC to I John, sect. ii. 



1 Remarks on Ecclep. Hist. vol. I. np 28. et »eq. I#es8's Authenticity of the 
ent, translated by Mr.iuugdon, pp. 1— 2C. BficbAelis, vol. I. pp. 
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From the Agreement of all the Vertione, and J^anhwcn 
that are known $9 be extant, — ^11. The uncorrupted I 
nervation of the bookt of the JWw Tettament proved, 
From their contents ; — 2. From the utter Impottibility 
an universal Corruption of them being accomplithed ;- 
From the Agreement of all the J^anuicriptt ; — and 
From the Agreement of ancient verniont, and of the qui 
tiontf from the ^ero Tettament in the vritinga of the ei 
Chrittiant, — HI. General Proofs that none of the canon 
Books of Scripture are or ever -were lost, — ^IV. Partia 
Proofs, as to the integrity of the Old Testament, — V. . 
also of the AVw Testament, 

Although the genuineness and authenticity of the 
and New Testaments have been thus clearly proved, y< 
may perhaps be asked whether those books have not 1 
since been destroyed 1 And whether they have been ti 
mitted to us entire and uncorrupted ? To these inauiriet 
reply, that we have evidence, equally decisive ana satii 
tory with that which has demonstrated the genuineness 
authenticity of the Old and New Testaments, to prove 
they have descended to us entire and uncorrupted in 
thing materia] : — such evidence indeed as can be adduce 
no other production of antiauity. 

I. And, first, with regara to the Old Ihitamenty alth 
the Jews have been charged with corrupting it, yet 
charse has never been substantiated, and, in fact, the 1 
itself is morally impossible. Generally speaking, the 
ments which have demonstrated that the Pentateuch (o 
books of Moses) is not, and could not be a forgery in tni 
instance, apply equally to prove that these books hav< 
been wilfully and designedly corrupted. But, to be 
particular, we may remark, 

1. TJiai there ia no proof or vestige whatever of tud 
tended alteration. 

The Jews have in every age regarded the Pentateuch i 
genuine and uncorrupted work of one single person, and 
equally respected every part of it Indeed, if they had mu 
or corrupted these writings, they would doubtless have exp 
from them every relation of facts and events, that mi 
against the honour and credit of their nation. Besides, 
could such an alteration or corruption have been executec 
was not possible, shortly afler the death of Moses, for the m 
of the transactions recorded in the Pentateuch was too rce 
any one to venture upon any corruption or alteration, whic 
lie notoriety would have contradicted. The Pentateuch, 
fore, could not have been altered or corrupted so long as J 
and that generation lived, who were zealous for the worsl 
the true God. (Josh. xxiv. 31.) From that time to the t 
Samuel, the Israelites were under the direction of civil go^ 
or judges. Who braved every danger in defence of the form 
vemmcnt established in the sacred books. 

Further, if they had wilfully corrupted the books of tl 
Testament before the time of Christ and his apostles , tl 
phets who flourished from Sanmel to Malachi, imd wh 
neither slow nor timid in reprovinf? the sins botli of rule 
subjects, would not have pass<'d over so heinous an ofTc 
silence. After the separation of the ten tribes, at IcaM, th 
of Moses were kept in the kingdom of Israel ; and the 
that continued to subsist l>otween the kingdoms of Isn 
Judah, was an insuiwrable bar to any corruption or alte 
for it could not have been attempted in either kingdom \ 
opposition and detection from the other, of which some 
must have been taken in their historical books. Besides 
Old Testament had l>een corru{)ted in the time of Jesus 
and his a]>ORt!es, the Jews could not have passed witho) 
sure from thrin, who rebuked their hyptKrisy, increduli 
wickedness with so much severity. If there had btvn any 
tion or corruption, it must have been the work either of 
of many persons. It cannot be conceived that any one 
could do it, without being exposed : nor that any one cou 
vanity enough to expi»ct success in an att(Mn])t to alter fa 
book so universally read and so much estecmtnl. The u 
design, the corresiwndence of sentiment, and the uniforn 
ence to the same facts, which are observable through* 
Old Testament, forbid us to imagine that many were ui 
corrupting or altering any part of it. In a word, no ; 
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Mr of mrn etmlil make an attempt of tUs kind without being 
■ed. Nor is it rational to suppoee, thai flnj man or number 
en could have capacity competent to effect such a design, 
wocikl not also hare had the senM to obaeive the necessity 
aking it more agreeable to the natural tampers of mankind, 
der that it might obtain credit in the world. 
lain, if the Old Testament had been mutilated or corrupted 
' the birth 0/ Christy out of malice to the Christians, and 
der to deprive them of arguments and evidences for proving 
religion, the Jews would unquestionably have expunged or 
ied those memorable prophecies concerning Christ which 
so inefiragably cited both by him and by his apostles. But 
neb obliteration or alteration has ever been made ; on the 
vy, thoM very passages have continued in their original 
y, and are sometimes more express in the original Hebrew 
than in the common tranalation. 

faet^ naiher before nor after the time of Christ, could 
corrupt or falsi f if the Hebrew Scriptures ; for, 
.] Before thai event, the rejgard which was paid to them 
le Jews, especially to the Uw, would render any forgery 
Aterial change in their contents impossible. 

be law having been the deed by which the land of Canaan 
among the Israelites, it is improbable that this peo- 
poesessgd that land, would suffer it to be altered or 
The distinction .of the twelve tribes, and their sepa- 
made it more difficult to alter their law than that 
dwr nations less jealous than the Jews. Further, at certain 
d seasons, the law was publicly read before all the people 
■ael ;* and it was appointed to be kept in the ark, for a con- 
t memorial against those who transgressed it^ Their king 
raqnired to write him a copy of thit lav in a book, out of 
which is before the prieete the Letntet, and to read 
eim all the day 9 of hit Ufc;^ their priests also were com- 
ded to teach the children of Itrael all the statutet, vhich 
L^rd had tpoken to them by the hand of Mites s* and pa- 
i were charged not only to make it familiar to themselves, 
also to teach it diligently to their children ;^ besides which, 
vcre prohibition was annexed, against either making any 
tion to or diminution from the law.^ Now such precepts as 
9 ooold not have been given by an impostor who was adding 
, and who wouki wish men to forget rather than enjoin 
I to remember it ; for, as all the people were obliged to know 
obeert e the law under severe penalties, they were in a man- 
he trustees and guardians of the law, as well as the priests 
Levitea. The people, who were to teach their children, 
. have had copies of it ; the priests and Levites must have 
eopiea of it ; and the magistrates must have had copies of 
i being the law of the land. Further, after the people were 
led into two lungdoms, both the people of Israel and those 
adah still retained the same book of the law ; and the rivalry 
unity, that subsisted between the two kingdoms, prevented 
T of' them from altering or adding to the law. After the 
'files were carried captives into Assyria, other nations were 
9d in the cities of Samaria in their stead ; and the Samari- 
Roeived the Pentateuch, either from the priest who was 
hy order of the king of Assyria, to instruct them in the 
iner of the God of the lantl,^ or several years afterwards 
I the bands of Majiasseh, the son of Joiada the high-priest, 
» was expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah, for msnying 
daughter of Sanballat, the governor of Samaria ; and who 
eottrtituted, by Sanballat, the first high-priest of the temple 
lamaria.^ Now, by one or both of these means the Samari- 
I had the Pentateuch as well as the Jews ; but with this di^ 
aoe, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was in the old Hebrew 
hrnidan characters, in which it remains to this day : whereas 
Jewiidi copy was changed into Chaldec characters (in which 
so remains to this day), whidi were &irer and clearer than 
Hebrew, the Jews having learned the Chaidee language 
ng thrir seventy years abode at Babylon. The jealousy and 
ed, which subsuted between the Jews and Samaritans, made 
nprarticable for either nation to corrupt or alter the text in 
thing of consequence without certain discovery : and the 
eral agreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan copies 
he Pentateuch, which are now extant, is such, as plainly 
Hnstrates that the copies were originally the same. Nor can 
better evidence be desired, that the Jewish Bibles have not 
a eormpcad or interpolated, than this very book of the Sama- 
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ritans ; which, after more than two thousand years discoid bo- 
tween the two nations, varies as little from the other as any 
classic author in less tiact of time has disagrrccd from itself by 
the unavoidable slips and mistakes of so many transcribers.^ 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
the book of the law, and the prophets, were publicly read in their 
synagogues every Sabbath day (lo which was an excellent method 
of securing their purity, as well as of enforcing tiie ohsemition 
of the law. The Chaidee paraphrases and ths tianriatian of 
the Old Testament into Greek, which wera aAsrwaidi made, 
were so many additional securities. To thsss Acts wa nay 
add, that the reverence of the Jews for their sscred wiitiiigi is 
another guarantee for their integrity : so great fatdeed wsa that 
reverence, that, according to the statements of Philo and Jose- 
phus,>i they would suffer any torments, and even death itself, 
rather than change a single point or iote of the Scriptures. A 
law was also enacted by them, which denouDcad him to be guilty 
of inexpiable sin, who should presunw to mske the slightest 
possible alteration in their sacred books, Tlie Jewish doctors, 
fearing to add any thing to the law, passed their own notions as 
traditions or explanations of it ; and both Jesus Christ and his 
apostles accused the Jews of entertaining a prejudiced regard 
for those traditions, but they never charged them with fiilsifying 
or corrupting the Scriptures themselves. On the contrary, Christ 
urged them to tearch the Scripturet ;^^ which he doubtless 
would have said with some caution if they hod been falsified or 
corrupted : and he not only refers to the Scriptures in general, 
but appeals directly to the writings of Moses.*^ It is also known, 
that during the time of Christ the Jews were divided into various 
sects and parties, each of whom watched over the others vrith 
the greatest jealousy, so as to render any attempt at such falsifi- 
cation or corruption utterly impracticable. Since, then, the Jews 
could not falsify or corrupt the Hebrew Scriptures before the 
advent of Christ, 

[ii.l So neither hoot these writings been falsified or eoi^ 
ruptM kVTZB. the birth of Christ, 

For, since that event, the Old Testament has been held in 
high esteem both by Jews and Christians. The Jews also fine- 
quently suffered martyrdom for their Scriptures, which they 
would not have done, had they suspected them to have been 
corrupted or altered. Besides, the Jews and Christians were a 
mutual guard upon each other, which must have rendered any 
material corruption impossible, if it had been attempted ; for if 
such an attempt had been made by the Jevt, they would have 
been detected by the Christians. The accomplishment of suck 
a design, indeed, would have been imfMracticable, from the moral 
impossibility of the Jews (who were dispersed in every country 
of the then known world) being able to collect all the then ex- 
isting copies with the intention of corrupting or falsifying them. 
On the other hand, if any such attempt had been made by the 
Chrittiant, it would assuradly have been detected by the Jews ; 
nor could any such attempt have been made by any other man 
or body of men, vnthoat exposure both by Jews and Christians. 

3. The admirable c^reement of all the ancient paraphrases 
and versions,^* and of the writings of Joaephus, with the 

• Dr. Bcntley's Remarks on Freethinklnf, part I. remark 27. (vol v. p. 
144. of Bp. lUndolplfa Enchiridion Theologicuro, 8vo. Oxford, I79c^) 

10 Acts xiii. 14, 15. 27. Luke !▼. 17—20. 

" Pbiln, apiid Euseb. de Pr»p. Evang. lib. viil. c. 2. Joaephus contra 
Apion. lib. i. i 8. 

»a John V. 39. " John v. 46, 47. 

»« The Old Testament haa been translated into a great number of lan- 
S^uages ; but the onlj versions, to which we shall now ailvert, are those 
which were made either previously to the Christian aera. or very shortly 
after its coiumencerocnt At that period, almost all the books of the Old 
I^w had been translated into Chaidee, ibr the use of the Jews in the East, 
with whom the original Hebrew had ceased to be a living Unguage ; the 
whole had been rendered into Greek (two hundred and eighty-two years 
before the birth of Jesus Christ) for the Jews of Alexandria, who were 
still less acquainted with Hebrew; and, at the close of the first, or in the 
beginning of the second century, the Old Testament waa translated into 
Hyriac, for tlie Syrian Christians. These three versions have been pre* 
served to our lime : numerous manuscript copies and printeil cililions of 
them are extant ; and, with the exception of a low unimportant differences, 
they represent to us tlie same text the same books, the same predictions, 
and the same phrases. Now this agreement is not the result of any design 
on the part ot the translators, or of any fraud on the part of learned men. 
These three sister versions, having once issued from their common parent, 
have been for ever separated by events and by a rivaUhip which sull sub 
sisla. The ChaUlee version, which waa carefully i>r«8erved aniJ consulted 
by the Hebrews, remained unknown to Christians during the early ages of 
the churcli, and has been in thtiir hands only for two or three centuries. 
The Christians of fc«yria knew as little of the fJreek ver:*ion. as the Oreekfc 
did of the Syriac : an«l the Greek version,— which was tliffuscd through- 
out the V^esl, and trunf-lated m its turn into Latin, and which, undf*r this 
■econd fcrin, hrraine the object of exchiMivc respect in the Rouiish 
Church,— could noi borrow any thinE froui the other vi-rsioos, <»f the ex- 
istence of which the inhabitanU of the West were utterly ignorant. The 
aj^reejjKHU, thciewre, of these three wiiuessea, is so much the mors 
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Old Testament as it is now extant, tofrether with the quotap 
tions which are made from it in the New Testament, and in 
the writings of all ages to the present time, forbid us to in- 
dulge any suspicion of any material corruption in the books 
of Sie Old Testament ; and give us every possible evidence 
of which a subject of this kmd is capable, that these books 
are now in our nands genuine and unadulterated. 

4. Lastly, the Agreement of all the JUanuuripta of the Old 
Testament (amounting to nearly eleven hundreii and fifty), 
tf7AfcA are known to be extant^ is a clear proof of its uneot' 
rupted prtservaiion. 

These manuscripts, indeed, are not all entire ; some contain 
one part and some another J But it is absolutely impossible 
that everii manuscript, whether in the original Hebrew, or in any 
ancient version or para]>hTaso, should or could be detignedly 
altered or falsifiod in the tame passages, without detection either 
by Jews or (christians. The miinusoripts now extant am, con- 
fessedly, liable to errors and mistakes from the carcleshnesA, ncf^li- 
gencc, or inaccuracy of copyists : but they aire not all uniformly 
incorrect throughout, nor in the same words or passages ; but 
what is incorrect in one place is correct in another. Although 
the various readings, which have been discovered by learned 
men, who have ■[)])Hed themselves to the collation of every 
known manuscript of the Hebrew Scriptures, amount to many 
thousands, yet these dificrences are of so little real moment, that 
their laborious collations afford uf scarcely any opportunities of 
correcting the sacred text in important passages. So far, how- 
ever, are these extensive and profound researches from being 
either trivial or nugatory, that we have, in fact, derived from them 
the greatest advantage which could have been wished for by any 
real friend of revealed religion ; namely, the certain knowledge 
of the agreement of the copies of the ancient SScriptures, now 
extant in their original language, with each other, and with our 
Bibles.3 

II. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for tlio integritt 
AND UN CORRUPTNESS OF THE New Testament iu any thing 
material. The testimonies, adduced in the preceding section 




uptcd. But, 
be more particular, we remark, 

1. That tfte uncorrupfcd preAerration of the books of tlie 
Aew Testament m maniji«t, from their contends ; 

For, so early as the two first centuries of the Christian era, 
we find the very same factSy and the very same doctrines, uni- 
versally received by the Christians, which wc of the present 
day believe on the credit of the New Testament. 

2. Because an unirenta/ ctirrupt'ion of thme writings uhjs both 
impossible and impmcti cable ^ nor can the least vestige of such a 
eurruption be found in history, 

[i.] They could not be corrupted during the lives of their 
authors ; and before their death copies were dispersed among the 
dilTcrent communities of Christians, who were scatten'd through- 
out the then known world. Within twenty years after the 
Hscension, churches were formed in the principal cities of tlie 
Roman empire ; and in all these churches the books of the New 
Testament, esftecially the four Gospels, were read as a part of 
their public worship, just as the writings of Moses and the Pro- 
]>hets were reaii in the Jewish synagogues.' Nor would the use 
of them l>c conthicd to |mlilic worship ; for these Itooks were 
not, like the Sibylline Oracles, locked up from the perusal of the 
public, but were exposed to public investigation. When the 
books of the New Testament were first published to the world, 
the Christians would naturally entertain the highest esteem and 
reverence for writings that delivered an authentic and inspired 
history of the life and doctrines of Je^tus Christ, and would be 
desirous of possessing such an invaluable treasure. Hence, as 

remarkable, as thej novor could have heard, tliat these vrrsions bclongofl 
to rival and ho8til^ churclies, and wer*> tim work of invetrratt^ «• neinif's, of 
Christians and Jows , of Eai»tem and WcKtem Chriiitiana, of Jews of Palvti- 
tin«*, and Alexandrian Jewa. They do, however, a^rec together. There- 
fore they give ua, with certainty, th? aiirient and true tt>xt of iliO Ohl 
Testament, pnvisely an it waa extant hefnn; ilii> time of Jchus Christ 
(Vll< rit'r, dc TOriginc Aulhentiquc et Divine, do I'Aucien Teslamrut, pp. 
14S— 151. 

> Sec an account of the principal mnnuscripta of the Old Testament, 
in/ia, Script, (-rit. part i. ctiup. iii. sect. i. and Meet li. ii *2, 3. ; and for the 
chief critiral c<Ltions, seo tlie Bibliographical ApiKrndix to voL ii. part i. 
chap. i. sect. i. 

• Bp. Tomline'fl Element! of Chriat. TheoJ. vol. I. p. 13. 

> Dr. I^arduer ha« coUcctei! numerous instances in the secnnrl part of 
his Credibility of the Gu^pfl Iliittory ; reffrences to which may be seen 
in the geueriil index to h\n worlcm article SrripturB». 8ee particularly 
Ihe testimonies of Justin Martyr, TertuUian, Origcn, and Aiij^tisiiite. 



we learn from unquestionable authority, copies were nraltipGel 
and disseminated as rapidly as the boundaries of the chuidi in- 
creased ; and translations were made into as many langnsges 
as were spoken by its professors, some of which remain to this 
day ; so that it would very soon be rendered absolutely imposd- 
ble to corrupt these books in any one important word or phrsse. 
Now it is not to be supposed (without violating all probabUiCj) 
that all Christians should agree in a design of changing or cor* 
rupting the original books ; and if some only should make ihs 
attempt, the nncomipted copies would still remain to deted 
them. And su^iposing there was some error in one tnutisUtiaii 
or eopy, or something changed, added, or taken away ; yet then 
were many other copies and other translations, by the help of 
which the neglect or fraud might be or would be corrected. 

[ii.] Further, as these books could not be corrupted dnrini 
the lives of their respective authors, and while a great nombar 
of witnesses was alive to attest the &cts which they reeoid ; m 
neither could any material alteration take place Ama their 
decease, without being detected while the original manusmnli 
were preserved in the churches. The Christians who were in- 
stnicted by the apostles or by their immediate 8DooesBoi% tn> 
vellt*d into all pans of the world, carrying with them copies of 
their writings; from which other copies were multiplied sad 
preserved. Now (as we have already seen)^ we have an i» 
broken scries of testimonies far the genuineness and anthsih 
ticity of the New Testament, which can be traced backwardi» 
from the fourth century of the Christian era to the veiy tint 
of the apostles ; and th^e veiy testimonies are equally appliop 
ble to prove its uncorrupted preservation. Moreover, harmoniM 
of the four Gospels were andently constructed ; commentariti 
were written upon them, as well as upon the other books of tht 
New TesUuncnt (many of which are still extant), manuscripts 
were collated, and editions of the New Testament were put faitki 
These sacred records, being universally regarded as the snpiCBC 
standard of truth, were received by every class of Christians with 
peculiar respect, as being divine compositions, and possessing ta 
authority lielong^g to no other books. Whatever rontrnTciiM. 
therefore, arose among different sects (and the church was taj 
early rent with fierce contentions on doctrinal points), the 8crip> 
tures of the New Testament were received and appcalcil to by eveiy 
one of them, as being conclusive in all matters of controvenj ; 
consequently it was morally impossible, and in itself impractio^ 
ble, that any man or body of men should corrupt or fsimSf 
them, in any fundamental article, should foist into them a suDgit 
expression to favour their peculiar tenets, or erase a singb 
sentence, without being detected by thousands. ** If one party 
was inclined either to omit what opposed their peculiar teneti^ 
or to insert what might afford them additional support, there 
was always some other party both ready and willing to detect 
the fraud. And even if they persevered in altering their svii 
manuscripts, they had not the power of altering the manuscripts 
in the hands of their opponents. Though the corruption them* 
fore might be partial, it could not become general. Nor moil 
we forget that the books which compose the Greek Testament 
have l)een transcribed, beyond ail comparison, more frequently 
than the works of any other Greek author. And it is evident 
that the diflTicuIty of corrupting the Greek manuscripts must 
have increased with every increase in their number. Though 
it cannot be denied, therefore, that there is stronger teniptalioa 
to alter a work which relates to doctrines, than to alter a work 
which relates to matters indifferent, the impediments to the at* 
teration of the Greek manuscripts were still more powerful thaa 
tin; temptation. The Go8])els, which were written in diflereni 
plaa*s, and Uie Epistles, which were addressed to different cooh 
munities, were multiplied in copies, dispened in Palestine and 
EfO'P^ ^^ ^^^^ Minor, Greece, and Italy. Under such drruoh 
stances a general corruption of the Greek manuscripts was a 
tiling impossible, for it could not have been effected without a 
union of sentiment, which never existed, nor without a gensnl 
combination, which could not have been formed, before Chris* 
tianity had received a civil establishment But if such a eom- 
bination had been practicable, it could not have been carried into 
effect, without becoming a matter of general notoriety. And 
ecclesiastical historians are silent on such a comlonation. The 
silence of history is indeed no argument against the truth of a 
fact established by induction, if the fiict was such that it could 
not be generally known. But the silence of history is important 
in reference to a fact, which, if it ever existed, must have been 
a subject of general notoriety. Whatever corruptions thcrefoiv 
may have taken place in the Greek manuscripts, those oorrap> 

« Bee ^. il— 4G. supra. 
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I moat hare been eooflned to a few, and could not, by any 
ifatli^f, haTe been extended to them alL"> Indeed, though 
lie Chiiatian doctors, who were dbpexved throughout the 
d, dumld have conspired to corrupt the New Testament, yet 
people would never have consented to it; and if even both 
lien and people had been disposed to hare committed such 
md, most unquestionably their adTemries would not fail to 
I refHToadied them with it. The Jews and heathens, whose 
aim was to decry and put down their religion, would never 
) concealed it. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, and other acute 
nies of the Christians, would have derived some advantage 
I such corruption. In a word, even though th* «ienoa of 
r adversaries had &voured so strange an entefprfaa» yet the 
fent parties and various heresies, which soon after sprang 
unong Christians, vrere an insuperable obstacle to it. In- 
L, if any material alteration had been attempted by the or- 
loz, it would have been detected by the heretics ; and on 
odker hand, if a heretic had inserted, altered, or ialrified any 
g, he would have been exposed by the orthodox, or by other 
iCieB. It !■ vrell known that a division commenced in the 
th century, between the eastern and western churches, 
cb, about the middle of the ninth century, became irrecon- 
ible, and subsists to the present day. Now it would have 
I impoasible to alter all the copies in the eastern empire ; 
if it had been posnble in the east, the copies in the west 
Jd haive detected the alteratioB. But, in &ct, both the eaafeem 
westun copies agree, which eonld not be expected if either 
Ima was altered or falsified. 

• The uncorrupted preservation of the New Testament 
inther erident, fnm the Agrttmeni of all the MaauueripU, 

"he manuscripts of the New Testament, which are extant, 
fer more numerous than those of any tingle classic author 
i B M D e v cr : upwaids of three hundred and fifty were collated 
GWeshTh, for his celebrated critical edition. These manu- 
[iC%*it vt true, are not all entire : most of them contain only 
Gospeb ; others, the Crospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the 
sdes ; and a fiew contain the Apocalypse or Revelation of 
B. But they were all written in very difierent and distant 
9 of the world ; several of them are upwards of twelve hun- 
I years old, and give us the books of the New Testament, in 
e—mtiil pmnts, perfectly accordant with each other, as any 
■n may readily ascertain by examining the critical editions 
fished by Mill, Kuster, Bengel, Wetstein, and Grieshacb.^ 
) tkirijf thousand various readings, which are said to be found 
ha manuscripts collated by Dr. Mill, and the hundred and 
f thousand which Griesbach*s edition is said to contain, in 
i egre e whatever afkct the general credit and integrity of the 
;. In feet, the more copies are multiplied, and the more nu- 
vos are the transcripts and translations firom the original, the 
ne. likely is it, that the genuine text and the true original 
ling wUl be investigated and ascertained. The most correct 
I aeouate ancient classics now extant, are those of which we 

• the greatest number of manuscripts ; and the most de- 
:eedf mutilat ed, and inaccurate editions of the old writers are 
m eif which we have the fewest manuscripts, and perhaps 
f a single manuscript extant Such are Athensus, Clemens 

Hesychius, and Photius. But of this formidable mass 
readings, which have been collected by the diligence 
oafiatoia, not 0Do4enth — nay, not one hundreth-part,— either 
kas or can make any perceptible, or at least any material, al- 
<ioa in the sense in any modem version. They consist al- 

• wholly of palpable errors in transcription, g^rammatical and 
hal difl fae u ces, such as the insertion or omission of an article, 
sahstilnfion of a word for its equivalent, and the transposition 
a woid or two in a sentence. Even the few that do change 
acoae, affisct it only in passages relating to unimportant, his- 
ealt and geographical circumstances, or other collateral mat^ 
; and the still smaller number that make any alteration in 
101 of eoosequence, do not on that account place us in any 

OBoertainty. For, either the true reading may be dis- 
hy collating the other manuscripts, versions, and quota- 
m tanod in the woHls of the ancients ; or, should these feil to 
» tta the requisite information, we are enabled to explain the 
trino in question from other undisputed passages of Holy 
iL This observation particularly applies to the doctrines of 
Mty of Jesos Christ and of the Trinity ; which some per- 
■ af kla years have attempted to expunge firom the NewTes- 

Leetores^ part vL pp. 10, 11. 

of the pilaeipal msnuaeripU of the New Testament, 
m. fleet IL f 4., and of the critical edition, above men- 
'"' AppeadU to voL U. Part L Chap. L Beet lU. 
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tament, because a few controverted passages have been dted in 
proof of them ; but these doctrines are written, as with a sun- 
beam, in other parts of the New Testament. The very worst 
manuscript extant vould not pervert one article of our faiths 
or destroy one moral precept^ not elsewhere given in the most 
explicit terms. All the omissions of the ancient manuscripts 
put together could not countenance the omission of one essential 
doctrine of the Gospel, rplating cither to feith or morals ; and all 
the additions, Montenanoed by the whole mass of manuscripts 
already collated, do not introduce a single point essential either 
to feith or manners beyond what may be found in the Complu- 
tensian or Elzevir editions. And, though for the beauty, em- 
phaab, and critical perfection of the letter of the New Testament, 
a new edition, formed on Griesbach's plan, is desirable ; yet firom 
such a one infidelity can expect no help, febe doctrine no sup- 
port, and even true religion no accession to its excellence, — as 
indeed it needs none. The general uniformity, therefore, of the 
manuscripts of the New Testament, which are dispersed through 
all the countries in the known world, and in so great a variety 
of languages, is truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the 
veneration in which the Scriptures have uniformly lieen held, 
and the singular care which was taken in transcribing them ; and 
so fiir are the various readings contained in these manuscripts 
from being hostile to the uncorrupted preservation of the books 
of the New Testament, (as some sceptics have boldly affirmed, 
and some timid Christians have apprehended,) that they aflbrd 
us, on the contrary, an additional and most convincing proof 
that they exist at present, in all essential points, precisely the 
same as they were when they left the hands of their authors. 

The existence of various readings affords no just inference 
against the divine inspiration of the prophets and apostles. 
'* We all distinguish between the substance and the circum- 
stances of a work, though we may not be able to draw with ac- 
curacy the line between the one and the other. No one doubts 
that he possesses, in general, the sense of a valuable author, 
whether ancient or modem, because of some defects or interpo- 
lations in the copy, or because he may be uncertain respecting 
the true reading in some inconsiderable passage. The narrative 
of an historian, and the deposition of a witness in a court of jus 
tice, may impress the mind as true, notwithstanding they con- 
tain some mistakes and inconsistencies. I do not know why a 
degree of precision should be deemed requisite for a divine com- 
munication, which is not thought necessary for human testimony ; 
or why a standing miracle should be wrought to prevent acci- 
dents happening to a sacred book, which are never supposed to 
afiect the credit or utility of profane writings."' 

4. The last testimony, to be adduced for the integriqr ana 
incorniptness of the New Testament, is furnished by the 
agreement of the Ancient Versions and Quotations from it, 
which are made in the writings of the Christians of the first 
thru centuries, and in those of the succeeding fathers of t/te 
church. 

The testimony of Vxbsioxs, and the evidence of the fathers 
and other ecclesiastical writers, have already been noticed as a 
proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment^ The Quotations from the New Testament in the 
writings of the fethers are so numerous, that (as it has been fre- 
quently observed) the whole body of the Gospels and Epistles 
might be compiled from the various passages dispersed in their 
commentaries and other writings. And though these citations 
were, in many instances, made from memory, yet, being always 
made with due attention to the sense and meaning, and mont 
commonly with regard to the words as well as to the order of 
the words, they correspond with the original records from which 
they were extracted : — an irrefragable argument this, of the purity 
and integrity with which the New Testament has been pre- 
8er>-ed. The idle objection, therefore, to the incorniptness of the 
New Testament, which some opposcrs of divine revelation have 
endeavoured to raise, on an alleged alteration of the Gospels in 
the fourth century by order of the em])eror Anastasius, fiaJls com 
pletely to the ground for want of proof.^ Nor do we hazird too 

> Rev. R. Bumside's " Religion of Mankind, a Series of Essay ii," vol i. 
p. 327. * See pp. 40—45. 48. §upra, 

* The objection above alluded to la founded on the following paMage, oc* 
cnrring in ine Chronicle of Victor Tununensis, an African bishon, who 
nourished about the middle of the sixth century. "Messala V. C. Ck>ss. 
Constantinopoli, iubente Anastasio Imperatore, sancta evsngelia, tamquam 
ab idintis evangelistis composita, reprehenduntur et emendantur." (Vict. 
Tun. Chron. p. 6. apud Scalig. Thea. Temp.) i. e. /n the consulship of Met- 
tola (A. D. 60b.), at Constantinople, by order of the emperor Anastasius, 
the holjf Gosptls, as beint composed by illiterate evangelists, are censured 
andeorreeted. On the objection to the integrity of the Gospels, which has 
bsen attempted to bs Ibundsd on this pasaage, we maj remark, in additiia^ 
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mach in mying, that if all the ancient writings new extant in 
Europe were collccfced together, the bulk of them would bj no 
meami be comparable to that of the quotation* taken from the 
New Testament alone ; bo that a man might, with more sem- 
blance of reacon, dispute whether the writings ascribed to Ho- 
mer, DemoKthenes, Virgil, or Cssar, are in the main such as 
they left them, than he could question whether those of Mat^ 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, James, and Paul, are reaUy their 
productions.1 

II L Althoush we thus have every possible evidence that 
can be reoMiuwly desired ; yet, as there are some books cited 
or referred to in the Old and New Testaments, which are not 
now extant, it has been objected that some of those books 
are now wanting^ which once were constituent parts of the 
Scriptures. A little consideration will suffice to show that 
this objection is utterly destitute of foundation, and that none 
of the writinsrs which are accounted sacred by the Jews and 
Christians (and which claim to be received as inspired 
writings) ever were or could be lost ; and, consequently, 
that no sacred or inspired writing is now wanting to com- 
plete the canon of Scripture. 

1. In the first place, we may observe, that it seems very 
unsuitabhi to the ordinary conmict of Divine Providence^ to 
suffer a book written under the influences of the Holy Spcrit, 
to be lost. 

It seems to be no small reflection on the wisdom of the Divine 
Being, to say, that be first influenced the writing of a set of 
bookii, (that is, by his own extraordinary impressions on men's 
minds caused them to be written,) and afterwards permitted 
them by cliancc, or the negligence of men, to be irrecoverably 
lo8t. If they were not serviceable to instruct and direct man- 
kind in the methods of attaining the g^reat ends of being, why 
were they at fint given ] If they were, it seems hard to imagine 
that the same kind Providence which gave them would again 
take them away. How high such a charge as this rises, both 
against the wisdom and goodness of Divine Providence, may 
easily be perceived by every one who will think impartially on 
the matter. This argument becomes still more strong, when 
we consider the great care which the Divine Being in ail ages 
took to preserve those books which are now received into the 
canon of the Old Testament, even when the persons with whom 
they were intruHtcd were under circumstances, in which, with- 
out the influence of Heaven, it would have been almost im- 
possible for them to have preserve them. To instance only 
tliat one time when the Jews were under the tyranny of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,' when although that monster of iniquity 
laid their temple and their city waste, destroyed all the sacred 
buukri ho could meet with, and at length published a d^nree, that 
all those should suffer immediately death who did not resign 
their c.o\ncA, yet was the sacred volume safely preserved, and 
care was taken of it by its author. 

2. I'hc zeal of the faithful at all times for their sacred 
bookn was Huch, as would be a very effectual means to se- 
cure th(;ni t'roni perishing. 

This is well known both of the Jews and Christians ; and 
indeed no less can l)c reasonably imagined of those, who looked 
upon thetie lM)()kM ax discovering the method of obtaining eternal 
life, and that religion, for which they willingly sacrificed both 
themselves and all they had. Hence, as under the barbarous 
})erHccution of the Jews by Antiochus just mentioned, so also 
under the Christian {>erAecutions no endeavours were wanting 
to extirpate and abolish the Scriptures. It is evident that the 

to tho olmiTvatioris nlp'tuly (jivcn, fin»f, tliaf, wh.iteviT this fi(^\fpn upon the 
<><>s|M;tt4 was. It iloi'H iiut <i|)|H'nr lo iiavi* Imm'Ii |iiit in «>xeciitioii ; for if any 
ralMitiraliuii of thnn hs^l Ut'vu allfiniitcii, wliut tiiiniilt» would i( liav(> raised 
in iIk' isisi, whoro AnaHlaxiuH w(ih iinivcriiaUy luitcd! It would, in fact, 
iiavc rnsi thai cinprror liia crown and hi.shff>. Secondly, if h(.' had really 
dfHiuMcii to rorrii|ii Ihi* puriiv of the CtuHpolii, the hirttorians of that time, 
who have not Inwu liackwani in ri*latinK his other inalprar.tices, would not 
full to havi> rtiordeii it hh a Ht.uidinu uionunient of hiH infamy. But they 
nro tot.illy NiN-nt ronrrrnins; any i^iichaitempt. Heo Millii Pn)legoiuenaad 
Nov. Ti^it. ^) KUl, 10ir>. (p. 9>). edit. Kustcri) ; Dr. Ilcntiey's Rcmarkti on 
Kr«'<-ihiiikmsj. niii. xxviii.(lvnrhiridionThculoRicuui, vol. v. pp. 175 — 136.); 
Dr. Ilih.ii's DHrour!*»'H at tin? Ifc»yle I«erturcs, voL ii pp. 759, /CO. fidio fdit. 

» llriir^ti, liiff. liitorp. Nov. Test. pp. 151— l.V). liardncr'a Works, Hvo. 
\ol. VI. w.('>'*)-('>7'S, 4l«>. vol. iii. pj). 151)— 470. Stosch, De Canone, pp. 85. 
rl Httj. Moldi-nhawiT, Introd. ad Lib. Hihl. pp. I'JO— 19S. Lew*, pp. 243— 
•JWJ. Dr. ll.irw»Kjd'8 Infrod. lo the New Tost. vol. i. pp. W)— 126. Micliae- 
lis, vol. I. i>i». 'S\ -<J'J. and vol. iij'p. 36i— IWl. Dr. Nares's Roinarks on the 
Uminn.iii \ iTNion «»f th«» New Testament, pp. xjtix. xxx. 258, 259. Dr. Ry- 
an's Kvidt'iirfsofthi* .Mosaic and ('hri«lian brxlcfi. pp. 152—159. Ahbadie, 
Trail'' «!♦• la Vi rit<> de la ll«'liifion Chreticnne, vol. ii. pp. 4.'>— 57. Vernet, 
Traitr til' la Vrrit«> do la ReliKion Chretienne, vol. lii. pp. 18—76. Dr. 
|{fiiih>y*s Kfinarks on Prcethinking, remark xjLxii. (ui Enchiri<I. TIiouI. 
vol. V. pp. l.'M 175.) 

• Joseph. Antiii JuU. lib. juL c. 7. See also 1 Msec. I. 66. 67. 



warm seal and diligent care of the fiutfafii] preaenred then 
although the emperor Dioclesian in his imperial edict, 
other cruelties, enacted, that all the ascred books should be 
wherever they were found ;' yet as the courage and reai 
of the Christians baffled and frustrated the design of his i 
all other instances, so they frustrated it very remaikably 
instance. Nor indeed could it be otherwise, when we co 

3. That the canonical books, either in the origins 
guages or by means of versions, were dispersed in 
most countries, and in the possession of innumerable pc 

As the truth of this fact has been demonstrated in tl 
preceding sections of this chapter, we are authorized 
fer how improbable it is, nay, almost impossible, ths 
book, so esteemed as the books of the GHd and Nev 
tament were and still are, both by Jews and Christian 
which they severally believe to be divinely inspired, 
fused into the most distant countries, the copies of ^ 
or of translations from them, would also be continuall; 
tiplying and increasing, could by any accident or char 
any human force or power, or mucti less by any c; 
neglect, be lost and irrecoverably perish. 
I IV. With regard to the Old Testament, more partii 
we may observe, that what has given credit to the obj 
that some of the canonical books of Scripture are lost 
common notion, that the books, so supposed to be lo9 
volumes of some size, and all of them indited b^ tb 
Spirit. Now, in opposition to this erroneous notion, 
be considered, 

1. That the Hebrew word (nw seppHen), which we 
book, properly signifies tlie bare rehearsal of any th 
any kind of writing, however small ; and it was the 
of the Jews to call every little memorandum by that 

Thus, what we translate a bill of divorcement (Deut. i 
is in the original a book of (livorcemetit ; and the short 
of the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt L I.) is termed 
Hebrew idiom the book of the generation of Jena Chn 
in Matt xix. 7. and Mark x. 4. it is in the Greek a 6ee 
vorcement In like manner, David*s letter to Joab in 
xi. 14, 15. is a book in the Hebrew and Greek ; as also t 
of Syria's letter to the king of krael, mentioned in 2 Kin 

2. That several of these tracts, which are now 
were ^^Titten, not by persons pretending to any supe 
assistance, but by those who were styled recorders or 
of chronicles,^ an office of great honour and trust, I 
different kind from that of the prophets. 

3. But, supposing that the books in question were 
by those who were truly prophets, yet Uiey were not 
by inspiration. 

This argument is forcibly stated by Augustine^ in thi 
ing manner : — *' In the histories of the kings of Judal 
racl, several things are mentioned, which are not there e: 
and are referred to as contained in other books which 
phets wrote : and sometimes the names of these pro| 
mentioned ; and yet these writings are not extant in tl 
which the church of God receives. The reason of wh 
account for in no other way, than by supposing, that tl 
persons to whom the Holy Spirit revealed those thinf 
are of the highest authority in religion, sometimes wi 
as faithful historians, and at other times as prophets i 
influences of divine inspiration ; and that these writin 
difiercnt from each other, that the one sort are to be 
to themselves as the authors, the other to God, as spc 
them ; the fonner are of service to increase our knowl 
other of authority in religion, and canonical." In at 
this observation, we may remark, that the books of 
always have their authors* names expressed, and c 

» Euseb. Hist. E«'cl. lib. viii. c. 2. 

* Many sinidar instancos arc to be found in ancient profane 
which letters are called hfHtk.s. Two of the most :«triking are th 
taken from the father of profane history, as Herodotus i« freqiici 
— Relating the conspiracy of Ilarpa^us against Astyagc^, kiux o 
says, that llarpa^iis coinniunicated his intentions to Cyrus i 
which, as all the roads leading to Persia were giiarded bv the kii 
he sewed up in the b«'lly of a hare, and sent it to hiiu oy one « 
trusty domestics. — Axyov fmx**"^^*^*''^^} *■** eivxrx*'r*f tcut :u 

lib. i. c. 124. torn. 1. p. 57. Ojion. ISIO.— Again, speakinfr of lU 
tempt to excite a conspiracy against Dariu.s he says,— His nej 
was lo send Irtttra to certain persons at Sanlis, with whom I 
viou."»ly communicated on the subject of a revolt. Toit» irSj 
llipTtmv tntftTtt BIBAIA, m; Tff^KtKtTt xi|*<v^>*'^<' »vTm mxirtmi't 
\\. c. 1. vol. ii. p. 62. 
> :4oe 2 Sam. viii. 16. (marginal rendering) sod 2 Kings xviii. 

• Do Civitale Doi, lib. jrviii. c. 38. 
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they are repeated in the books themselves. But in the histori- 
cal books there was not the same reason for specifying the 
names of their aathors; because, in matters of fact which arc 
paiit, an author may easily be disproved, if he relates what is 
fislae concerning his own times, or concerning times of which 
there are memorials still extant But the credit of prophecies 
concerning things which are not to come to pass for a very 
long time must depend on the mission and authority of the 
prophet only ; and therefore it was necessary that the names of 
the prophets should be annexed, in order that their predictions 
might be depended upon, when they were known to be delivered 
by men, who, by other predictions already fulfilled, had shown 
themselves to be true prophets. 

4. The bare citation of any book in an allowedly canoni- 
cal writing is not sufficient to prove that such book ever was 
canonical. 

If this were to be admitted, we must receive as the word of 
God, the Greek poems of Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides ; 
for passages are quoted from them by Paul.^ 



5. Lastly, we may observe that most of the pieces sup- 
posed to be lost are still remaining in the Scriptures, though 
under different appellations ; and that such as are not to be 
found there were never designed for religious instruction, 
nor are they essential to the salvation of mankind. In il- 
lustration ol this remark, we may adduce the following ex- 
amples, which aie taken exclusively from the Old Testament. 
Thus, 

[L] The Book of the Covenant, mentioned in Exod. xxiv. 7., 
which is supposed to be lost, is not a distinct book from the 
body of the Jewish laws ; for whoever impartiality examines that 
passage will find that the book referred to is nothing else but a 
collection of such injunctions and exhortations as are expressly 
laid down in the four preceding chapters. 

[iL] The Book of the ff'ars of the Lord, cited in Num. xxi. 
14^ and supposed also to be lost, is, in the opinion of an emi- 
nent critic,' that very record, which, upon the defeat of the 
Amalekites, Moses was commanded to make as a memorial of it, 
and to rehearse it in the earn of Joshua, So that it seems to 
be nothing more than a short account of that victory, together 
with some directions for Joshua's private use and conduct in the 
management of the subsequent war, but in nu respect whatever 
dictated by divine inspiration, and consequently no part of tlic 
canonical Scriptures. 

[iii.] The Book of Jaaher, mentioned in Josh. x. 18., is sup- 
posed by some to be the same with the book of Judges, because 
we find mention therein of the sun's standing still ; but the con- 
jecture of Josephus' seems to be better founded, viz. that it was 
composed of certain records (kept in a safe place at that time, 
and afterwards removed into the temple), which contained an 
account of what happened to the Jews firom year to year, and 
particulariy of the sun's standing still, and also directions for 
the uae of the bow (see 2 Sam. L 18.), that is, directions for 
institating archery and maintaining military exercises. So that 
this was not the work of an inspired person, but of some com- 
moo historiographer, who wrote the annals of his own time, and 
might therefore deserve the name of Jasher, or the upright; 
bfcaoae what he wrote was generally deemed a true and au- 
thentic account of ail the events and occurrences which had then 
hapyeora. 

[iv.] Once more, the several books of Solomon, mentioned in 
1 Kings iv. 33, 33., were no part of the canonical Scriptures. 
Hu • Three thousand Proverbs' were perhaps only spoken, not 
eommitted to writing. His ' Songs* which were one thousand 
and five in number, were in all probability hia juvenile com- 
positions ; and his universal history of vegetables, and that of 
animals of all kinds, belonged to philosophy. It was not necessary 
for every one to be acquainted with them ; and though the loss 
of them (considering the unequalled wisdom conferred upon 
their author) is to be deplored, yet it is a loss which only the 
busy investigators of nature have cause to lament. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude, that if any 
books of the Old Testament stem to be wanting in our pre- 
•nit canon, they are either such as lie unobserved under 
other denominations; or they are such as nttcr were ac- 
cooBted canonical, such as contained no points essential to 
the nivatioQ of man, and consequently such of which we 

* hxtsam Is cited in Acts xvfl. 2B. ; Menander in I Cor. zv. 33. : and Eni- 
«c«ides ha Tkos L 12. , «iu i:.i i 

* Or. M^MsMA. • Joseph. Ant Jud. lib. v. c. 2. 
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may safely live ignorant here, and for which we shall never 
be responsible hereafter.* 

V. Equally satisfactory is the evidence to show that none 
of the books of the New Testament have at any time been 
lost. Some learned men, indeed, have imagined that they 
have found allusions to writings in the New Testament, 
from which they have been persuaded that Paul wrote se- 
veral other epistles to the Christian churches besides those 
we now have : but a little examination of the passages re- 
ferred to will show that their conjectures have no foundation. 

1. Thus in 1 Cor. v. 9. the following words occur — E>p*+* 
C/ua n Tn iTiroA*, which in our version is rendered— /Aace turit* 
ten to yott in an epistle. From this text it has been inferred 
that Paul had already written to the Corinthians an epistle 
which is no longer extant, and to which he alludes ; while 
others contend tnat by t* er/rcx* he means only the epistle 
which he is writing. A third opinion is this, viz. that Paul 
refers to an epistle which he haa written, or be^n to write, 
but had not sent ; for, on receivingr further information from 
Stephanas, P^ortunatus, and Achaicus, he suppressed that, 
and wrote this, in which he considers the suoject more at 
large. 

[i.] To the h3rpothe8is, which supposes that Paul wrote a 
former letter which Lb now lost, there is this formidable objection, 
that no such epistle was ever mentioned or cited by any ancient 
writer, nor has any one even alluded to its existence, though 
both the received epistles are perpetually quoted by the fathers 
from the earliest period. To which we may add, that the reve- 
rence of the first professors of Christianity for the sacred writings, 
and their care for the preservation of them, were so great, as to 
render it extremely improbable that a canonical book should be 
lost^ From the third hypothesis the praise of ingenuity can^iot 
be withheld ; but as it is a mere conjecture, unsupported by fa^ts, 
we therefore apprehend that this first Epistle to the Corinthiaps, 
and no other, was intended by the Apostle. The grounds on 
which this opinion rests are as follow : — 

(1.) The expression tm triToxn does not mean an epistle, but 
that which Paul is writing. Thus Tertius, who was Panrs 
amanuensis, speaking of the Epistle to the Romans, says, " I 
Tertius, who wrote this epistle (rnv vnTo?jn), salute you." (Rom. 
xvi. 22.) Similar expressions occur in Col. iv. 16. 1 Thess. v. 
27. and 2 Thess. iii. 14. 

(2.) With regard to the word tyf*-l^ I wrote, some commen* 
tators refer it to what the Apostle had said in verses 5.<and 6. of 
this chapter : but it may also be considered as antidpative of 
what the Apostle will be found to have written in subsequent 
parts of this epistle, viz. in vi. 13., again in v. 18., and also in 
vii. 2. It is probable, therefore, that Paul, on reading over this 
letter after he had finished it, might add the expression in verse 
9., and take notice of what he says afterwards, " / have (says 
he) written to you in this epistle,* viz. in some of the followmg 
chapters, against fornication, and joining yourselves to persona 
addicted to that sin. 

(3.) The woii i>f<4^ however, is not necessarily to he un- 
derstood in the past tense. There are nearly one hundred in- 
stances in the New Testtiment in which the past is put for the 
present tense. Thus, in John iv. 38., Jesus Christ, speaking of 
the mission of the apostles, says, atT«n<x«i, / sent youy though it 
had not yet taken place. A more material example occurs in a 
subsequent chapter of this very epistle (ix. 15.), where Paul uses 
«}.^4* "* ^® sense of y%it<fet, I -write, ^'either (says he) have 
I -written these things, that is, at this time, in this epistle which 
I am now writing. In the passage now under consideration, 
therefore, the expression t>^3i>pt C/uut v ta mrsAM, is equivalent to 
ye*<p(» C/un, I -write unto you in this epistle, not to associate -with 
fornicators : and that this view of the passage is correct, is evi- 
dent from V. 1 1. of this chapter, which is only a repetition of v. 
9. Nww {Ti t)^*^*, J\i'o-w I -write unto you. The adverb ywi, no-w, 
shows that it is spoken of the present time, though the verb be in 
the past tense. The following, then, is the plain sense of the text 
and context : " / -wnte unto you,^* says the Apostle, "m this my 
letter, not to associate (literally, be mingled J -with fornicators, 
yet not altogether -with the fornicators of this -world, or -with 
the covetous, or extortioners, or idolaters, since then indeed yc 

* Edwards's Discourse conreming the Authority, Style, and Perfecfion 
of the Old and New Testament, vol. iii. pp. 451 — 163. Jenkins's Reasonable- 
nes.^ and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 9&— 97. Jones on 
the t'anon of the New Tesiainent, vol. i. pp. 130—135. 

> This observation is so applicable to the epistle of Paul to the Corin« 
thians, which is extant in the Armenian tongue, that any further notice of 
that pseudo- epistle i.H unnecessary. The curious reader may find an 
English translation of it, as also of a pretended epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, flurcompanied with satisfactory observations to prove their spu* 
rioosness, ia Jones on the Canon, vol i. pp. 143—147. 
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munt go out of the -world (renounce all worldly business what- 
ever, tlicre bein;; so great a multitude of them). But I mean 
this — that ye 9h9uld avoid the company of a brother (that is, 
a professed Christian), if he be given to fornication^ covetoiu- 
ne99j or idolatry, Thit it the thing tohich J at this time -write 
unto you." 

Putting all these circumstances together, we conclude that 
the internal evidence seems to be unfavourable to the hypo-, 
thesis, that a letter to the Corinthians had preceded tnat 
which Paul was now writing. The external evidence is de- 
cidedly against such hypoth^is. Upon the whole, therefore, 
we have no doubt that the two epistles still preserved are the 
only epistles which Paul ever adaressed to tne Corinthians.^ 

2. In 2 Cor. x. 9 — 11. we read as follows : Thai I may 
not seem as if I would terrify you bt letters. For hii let- 
ters, say iney^ are weighty and powerful^ hut his bodily pre^ 
sejice is weak, and his speech contemptible. Let such an one 
think thiSy that such as we art in toora by litters when we are 
absent, such will we be also in deed when we are present. Hence 
it has been argued that Paul had already written more than 
one — even several letters to the Corinthians. 

But to this it is answered, that it is very common to apeak of 
one epistle in the plural number, aa all know ; and Paul might 
well write as he hm does, though he had hitherto sent only one 
epistle to the petwrns to whom he is writing. And from so long 
a letter u tile fint Epetfe to the Corinthians is, men might form 
a good judgment oonceming his manner of writing lettsks, 
though they had seen no other.^ 

3. In CoL iv. 16« Pftul desires the Colossians to send to 
Laodicca the epistle which they themselves had received, 
and to send for another from Laodicea, which was also to be 
read at Colossae. His words are these : fVben this epistku 
read among you, cause that it be read also in the cliurek of the 
LaodiceauSy and that ve likewise read the epistle from L^aoaicea : 
'—K'ju *nf M AatcJuu*( ivtt «sci C/au( atvat^yam. Now the former part 
of this Terse is clear : but it is not so clear what epistle St. 
Paul meant by i triTOai u. AW««9ec. These words have been 
interpieted three different ways. 

(1.) "H trtTcKH m, Aflu/jcitttc has been explained, as denoting 
" an epistle, which had been written from Laodicea to Paul.*' 
This epistle has been supposed to have contained several ques- 
tions, proposed to the apostles by the Laodiceans, which he 
answered in tlie epistle to the Coloesians ; and hence it has been 
inferred that Paul ordered them to read the former, as being ne- 
cessary toward a right understanding of the latter. 

But this opinion is erroneous : for if Paul had received an 
epistle from Laodicea, the ci^ital of Phrygia, he would have re- 
turned the answer to the questions which it contained to Lao- 
dicea itself, and not to a small town in the neighbourhood. Be- 
sides, there would have been a manifest impropriety in sending 
to the Colossians answers to questions, with which they were not 
acquainted, and then, after they had the epistle which contained 
the answers, desiring them to read that which contained the 
questions. 

(2.) Another opinion is, that Paul meant an epistle which he 
himself had written at Laodicea, and sent from that place to 

» Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. G2— 68. Ferdinand! Srosch, AnoiTOAIKON 
OAOKAHPON, sive Tractatus Theologicus de Epistolis Apostoloruni non 
depeniitis, np. 75—94. (Groningen, lano. 1753.) RosemnUller, Scholia in 
N. T. toiu. IV. pp. 71, 72. Bishop Middlclon on the Greek Article, pp. 469. 
474. Dr. Lardiier's Worlcs, 8vo. voL vl. pp. 668—671. ; 4to. vol. iii. pp. 468, 
469. Dr. Joiin Edwards on the Authority, ^. of Scripture, voL iii. pp. 467— 
469. Dr. Storr, Opuacula Academioa, voL U. pp. 279. Jones on the Canon. 
VOL i. pp. 136-142. 

9 Lardner's Works, 8vo. vol vl. pp. 666. ; 4to. voL iiL pp.467, 468. 



Timothy, because the Greek subscription to the first epist 
Timothy is rUec T//ucdtcv f}^*^ f^o AeuJatum. This o|jini( 
defended by 1 heophylact : but it is undoubtedly false. Foi 
evident from Col. ii. 1. that Paul had never been at Laoi 
when he wrote his epistle to the Colossians ; and if he ha 
would not have distinguished an epistle, which he had wi 
there, by the place where it was written, but by the perse 
community to which it was sent It was not Pi iV» cu&to 
date his epistles ; for the subscriptions, which we now fint 
nexed to them, were all added at a later period, and by uuki 
persons. If, therefore, he had meant an epistle, which he 
self had written at Laodicea, he certainly would not hav( 
noted it by the title of « crtgrohti at AoxJmuxc, 

(3.) There remains, therefore, no other possible interpret 
of these words, than an ** epistle, which the Laodiceans ha 
ceived from Paul," and which tlie Colossians were ordered U 
cure from Laodicea, when tl.ey comi!nimicatcd to the Laodi 
their own epistle. 

But, as among the epistles of Paul in our own canor 
one is addressed to the Laodiceans in particular^, tlie qui 
again ocean : Which, and where is this epistle ? 

1* There exists an epistle, which £ocs by the nan 
Paul's epistle to the Laodiceans. 

This, howefer, is undoubtedly a forgery, though a vei 
cient one ; for Theodoret, who lived in the fifth century^ 
note to the passage in question, speaks of it as theneartant 
this is manifestly a mere rhapsody, collected from Ptol's 
epistles, and which no critic can receive as a genuine work 
Apostle. It contains nothing which it was necessary for t] 
lossians to know, nothing that is not ten times better and 
fully explained in the epistle which Pkul sent to the CoKm 
in short, nothing which could be suitable to Paul's design. 

9. As the epistle, therefore, which now goes by the 
of Uie epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans, is a forgei 
Apostle mi?ht mean an epistle, which he had sent to th 
diceans, and which is now lost. 

An objection, however, to this opinion (namely, that 1 
sent an epistle to the Laodiceans in particular), may be 
from Col. iv. 15., where Paul requests the Colossians to 
Nymphas, who was a Laodicean. If he had written a f 
lar epistle to the Laodiceans he would have saluted Nj 
rather in this epistle, than in that to the Colossians. 

3. There remains a third explanation, which is not c 
with the preceding difficulty, namely, that Paul me 
epistle, wnich he had written partly, but not solely ; 
use of the Laodiceans. 

This epistle, in all probability, is that which is called tl 
tie to the Ephesians ; because Laodicea was a church wit 
circuit of the Epheaian church, which was the metropolits 
Asia. And as Ephesus was the chief city of Procousuh 
this epistle may refer to the whole province.* 

The preceding are the most material instances wlik 
afTordca occasion for the supposition that Paul wrote < 
which are now lost. There are indeed three or fou 
examples, which have been conjectured to refer to lo 
ties ; out as Uiese conjectures are foimded on misconc 
of the Apostle's meaning, it is unnecessary to adduc 
We have, therefore, every reason to conclude that no 
THE New Testament is lost, and that the canon of S* 
has descended to our times, entire and imcomipted. 

■ Michaelis, vol. iv. pp. 121—127. Edwards on the Porfectioi 
Scripture, voL lU pp. 470, 471. Alber. Hermeneutica NoviTestam 
I. pp. 233, 234. 
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CHAPTER in. 
ON THE CREDIBILITY OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

SECTION L 



DIRECT BYIDSirCCS OF THE CREDIBILmr OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Their Credibility thovm, I. From the Writers having a perfect knowledge of the tuhjectt they relate, — U, Prom the Moral 
Certainty of Falsehood being detected, if there had been any, Thio proved at large, 1. Concerning the Old Ttttament g 
and, 2. Concerning the JYev Testament, — ^III. From the oubaiotence, to this very day, of Monument* instituted to perpetu- 
ate the memory of the principal facto and events therein recorded, — ^And, TV, From the wonderful Establishment and PrO' 
pagaHon of Christianity, 



Satufactort as the preceding considerations are, in de- 
monstrating the genuineness, authenticity, and nncorr&pted 
preservation of the hooks of the Old and New Testaments 
as ancient umtings, yet they are not of themsehrw sufficient 
to determine their credibility. An author may wiUe of eErents 
which haye happened in his time and in this place of his re- 
sidence, but should he be either credulous or a fivaatic, or 
should W0 have reason to suspect his hones^, his evidence 
is of DO iralne. In order, therefore, to establish the credibility 
of an antlHVy we must examine more closely into his particu- 
lar character, and inauire whether he possessed abilities su^ 
iicient to scrutinize tJie truth, and honesty enough faithfully 
to relate it as it happened. 

That the histories contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments are credible ; in other words, that there is as great a 
regard to be paid to them, as is due to other histories of al- 
lowed character and reputation, is a fact, for the truth of 
which we have as great, if not greater, evidence than can be 
adduced in behalf of any other history. For the w^riters of 
these books had a perfect knowledge of the subjects which 
they relate, and their moral character, though ngidlj tried^ 
was never impeached by their keenest opponents : if there 
had been any falsehoods in the accounts of such transactions 
as were public and generally known, they would easily have 
been detected ; and their statements are confirmed by monu- 
ments subsisting to this very day, as also by the wonderful 
propagation anoestablishment of Christianity. 

I. in Uie first place. The writers of the books of the 
Old and New Testament had a perfect knowledge of 
the subjects which they relate ; AND their moral cha- 
racter, THOUGH RIGIDLY TRIED, WAS NEVER IMPEACHED BY 
FHEIR KEENEST OPPONENTS. 

The authors of these books were, for the most part, con- 
temporary with and eye-w^itnesses of the facts which they 
have recorded, and concerning which they had sufficient op- 
portowty of acquiring full ana satisfactory information ; and 
thoeetmeactions or things which they did not see, they de- 
rived from the most certain evidences, and drew from the 
purefit sources. If a man be deemed incompetent to record 
any thing but that which he sees, history is altogether use- 
less : bat a satisfactory degree of certainty is attainable on 
events, of which we were not eye-witnesses ; and no one who 
reads these pages doubts the signing of Magna Charta, or the 
battles of Agincourt or Waterloo, any more than if he had 
stood by and seen the latter fought, and the seals actually 
affixed to the former. We owe much to the integrity of others ; 
and the mutual confidence, on which society is founded, 
rei|uires, with justice, our assent to thousands cf events v/hich 
took place long before we were bom, or which, if contempo- 
rary with ourselves, were transacted at some remote spot on 
the' face of the globe. Who will affirm that Rapin or Hume 
were incompetent to produce a history, which, making some 
allowances for human prejudices, is worthy the confidence 
aa i the credit of our countrymen 1 Yet neither the one nor 
Uie oth<>r was the witness of more than an insi^ificant por- 
tion of his voluminous production. But if, by drawing from 
P'lre sources, a man is to be deemed competent to relate facts, 
of which he was not an eye-witness, then the writers of the 
Biblr, iu those particular events of which they were not eye- 
witne<is«^«, but which they affirm with confidence, are entitled 
to tHir credit. » 

I . IFVM regard to the authors of the several books of the Old 
rcn'Ajf E?rr, it is evident in the four last books of'^the Pen- 
tateuch, that Moses had a chief concern in all the transac- 

t Dr. Cufl/cr^ Lsctunt oo Scr^ore Faot«b P> 663. 



tions there related. 88 legidBtor and governor of ^e Jews. 
Every thing was done under his eye and cognizance; so 
that ttiis part of the history, with the exception of the last 
ehqiteir or Deuteronomy (which was added by a later writer), 
may, not improperly, be called the history of his hh and 
times. He spaota of himself, it is true, in the third person ; 
but this affords no gronnd for siispectinjg eitto^Uhe genuine- 
ness of his writings or the credibility M Hadt 'iftdior. Xe- 
nophon, Cesar, and Josephus wvitti df tiieBiflelfto in the 
third person ; yet no one ever qneslioni te genuineness or 
credibility of their writings on that iM»ount And for the 
first booK of the Pentateuch, or tlwt of Qmimta^ we have 
already seen that he is competent to tSbie itlwiKi c€ every 
event, and Uiat he had sufficient authority for all the facts 
therein recorded.* 

In like manner, the authore of the subsequent historical 
books, as Joshua, Samuel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, relate the 
transactions of which they were witnesses ; and ^rt*re they 
treat of events prior to their own times, or in wUdpitili^did 
not actually participate, they derived their infofaijfpMI iirom 
ancient coeval and public documents, with sudi 4ii^^lfirei> 
ouently to have preserved the very words . and pluaees of 
ttieir authorities ; and very oflen uiey have referred to the 
public annals which they consulted. /Moreover, they pub* 
lished their writings in those times whan such documents 
and annals were extant, and might be appealed to by their 
readers; who so highly approved of their writings, and 
recommended them to posterity, that they were pssserved 
with more care than the more ancient and coeval monuments, 
which were lost in the lapse of time. So also the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekief, Daniel, and others, where they 
relate events that took place before their own times, derived 
their narratives of them from the authentic documents just 
noticed ; but concerning the facts that occurred in their own 
times, which indeed, for the most part, relate to the degene- 
racy, comiption, or idolatry of their countrymen, whom they 
reproved for those crimes, and urged thenft to repentance, 
they are contemporary and native witnesses. But, suppos- 
ing the authors of any of these books, as those of Josnua 
and Samuel, were not known, it would not follow (as some 
have objected^ that because it was anonymous, it was there- 
fore of no autnority. The venerable record, called Doomsday 
Book, is anonymous, and was compiled from various surveys 
(fragments of some of which are still extant) upwards of 
seven hundred and thirty years since ; yet it is received as 
of the hiffhest authority in the matters of fact of which it 
treats. If this book has been preserved among the records 
of the realm, so were the Jewish records, several of which 
(as the books of Jashcr, Abijah, Iddo, Jehu, and others that 
might be mentioned'^ are expressly cited. The books above- 
mentioned are therefore books of authority, though it should 
be admitted that they were not written by the persons whose 
names they bear.' 



« Soe pp. dH-^Sfipra. 

* " If aoj ooe havng accem to the joumali of the lords and commons, to 
the books of the tfeuury, war office, privy council, and other public docu- 
ments, should at -tilis day write an history of the reigns of George the first 
and second, aad ilisttld publisli it without his name, would any man, threA 
or four hundrsdfl of tltouMUods of years hence, question the autlioritT uf 
that hook, whon ho knew that tJie wliole British nation had received it at 
an autlientic boolc, from tlic time of its first publication to the af^ hi which 
he livel This supposition is in point The liooks of the Old TMtaineiit 
were cnm|K>spd from tlie reconis of the Jewish nation, and they hav« been 
received as true by that nation, from tiie time in wiiicli ttioy were Wfltten to 
the present day. Dt^ibiey's Annual Rrgister is an anonymous book, we only 
know the nsme of its editor ; the New Annual ReKiMt<*r is an anonymous 
book ; the Urvicwii are anonymous tKioks ; but do we, or will our puMerftv 
estrem these bookt as of no autlmrity 1 On the contrary, they are admit 
teU at present, and will be received in aAcr-ages, as autboriutive t««m^d 
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3. In like manner, the writers of the New Testament consequently the circumstantiajity of the evange. ical his 

were contenaporary with the facts which they have recorded, ans establishes their credibility. The same remark is a] 

and had sufficient means of acfjuiring correct information cable to the Acts of tho Apostles, which, like the Gos) 

concerning them. The chief writers of the New Testament were published in the place and among the people when 

are Matthew, John, Peter, James, and Jude, all Jews by facts recorded were transacted, and were attested by tl 

birth, and resident at Jerusalem, the scene of the history who opposed Christianity.— " JVhat tthallwedo io these m 

which they relate, lliey were all the immediate disciples far thai indeed anotahle miracle halh been done by them is m 

of Jesus Christ, and eye-witnesses of his miracles as well fest to all them that dwell at Jerusalem, and we cannot d 

as of the wonderful effects produced by his discourses on it." TActs iv. 16.) 

the people. Paul, it is true, was a native of Tarsus, and II. Secondly, If there had been anv falsehoods in 

not among those who had been the friends of Jesus and the accounts of such transactions as were public and c 

eye-witnesses of his actions ; but he had lived a long time rally known, they would have been easily DETEn 

at Jerusalem, hud studied theology under Gamaliel (a Jew- for these accounts were published among the pf 

ish teacher at that time in the higiiest repute), and diligently who witnessed the events wigcii the historians p.ela 

employed himself in acquiring a thorough knowledge of the But no such detection ever was or could be made in 

Jewish religion. Mark, it is well known, compuscd his writings of the authors of the Old and New Ti 

Gospel under the immt>diatc inspection of Peter, and Luke ments. 

composed his Gospel and Acts under the inmiediate inspec- In fact, we cannot charge Closes with having ass 

tion of Paul. Their histories, therefore, are of as great au- falsehoods in the writino^s that bear his name, wi' 

thority as if they had been written by the above-mentioned charging him with bf iiig tlie greatest knave as well a< 

eyt^witnesses.' It is an extraordinary but singular fact that most wicked impostor that evtr livtd. The injustice ani 

no history since the commencement of the woild has b€^en possibility of such charges as these (which, however, tli 

written by an equal number of contemporarj' authors. We pugners of the Scriptures persist in asserting, repirdles 

consider sever^ histories as authentic, though there has not the convincing evidence to the contrar}') will readily a] 

been transmitted to our times any authentic monument in from tlie following considerations : — 

writing, of equal antiquity with those facts of which we are [i.] It is almost incredible that so great an impost 

fully persuaded. Tlie history of Alexander , king of Macedon, Moses must have been, if he had asserted such faiseh 

ana conqueror of Ma^ is not attested by any contemmnrary aw- could have given to men so perfect and holy a law as h< 

ihor. And the same remark may be made on tlie nistory of which not only does not allow of the smallest sins, bu 

Augustus, Tiberius, and others, of which no doubt can be condemns every evil thought and every criminal d 

entertained, though it has been written by authors who were This at least must be conceded, that no impostor has ev 

not witnesses of the facts therein contained. It is exceed- been seen, who enacted such excellent laws as Moses « 

iiigly rare, when tlie facts are ancient, to have well circum- [ii.] As Moses did not impose upon others, so nrithe 

stantiated proofs of tlie same date and age. he imposed upon himself; in other words, he wa« neitl 

That all the writers of the New Testament were contem- enthusiast (that is, one labouring under the reflex infl 

poraries with the events which they have related, is mani- of a heated imagination), nor a dupe to the impositit 

feat from the following considerations. So many facts and others. This will be evident from a brief view of his 

circumstances indeed are recorded, that, if tlie narrative were education and apparent temper of mind, 

not true, they might have been easil v confuted. The scenes ^^^ ^j^^^^ j^ „ ^ , j ^ ^ ^^ 

of the most material events are not laid in remote, obscure, ^^ ,^^ , „^,„ ^_ ^,.r„„« «^» «.\ - ♦ .u ; .• -u 

or unfrequented places; the time fixed is not some distant 7 r?K , ' ^'1*"^,^ i,^ . ' T.l '*" 

age; nor is the account given obscure and general. The **^ all the learning in the then known world; and thou 

ffcts are related as of recent occunence, some of them as T''u^, ♦ • ''**"^ ^''"V' ^^'^"'^ *" the part icul 

having taken place at Jerusalem, then subject to the Koman "^^'^^ ^'J"^ learning consisted, yet we are told that he I 

government, and garrtsoned by a band of Koman soldiers; anlhmctic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, medicine, music, 

others as havincr Happened at CJaisarea; others, in cities of ^^'^l fraught by hieroglyphics, astronomy, and the wh< 

great resort in Syria, and elsewhere, 'i'he (Jospels are a ?*« ?^^^« sciencca in which the kings of Eg)pt were won 

history of no obscure person. Jesus Christ was a subject instituted. Now the ellccts of a profound knowledge of 

of universal curiosity : he preached and wrought miracles in *^l'"y »"^ '•'^'Tf seldom either enthusiasm or sujierstition. 

the |)ri'sence of thousands, and was frequently attended by knowledge, m an aire when it was exclusively confined 

great numbers of persons of vill ranks and characUi-rs. When k"»ffs and i)riest8 of Eg^pt, might admirably qualify a r 

tlie high-pritst interrogjited him concerning his disciples and "Jake dupes of others, but it would have no tendency t< 

doctriiie, lie answered, ** I spake openly to the world; I ever th<^ possessor himsrlf an enthusiast; though, for the pi 

tiinght in tlie synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews of deception, he miijht affect to view his own experiiueiiU 

always resort, and in secret have 1 said nothinjr'' (John xviii. li?rht of miraculous interpositions from heaven. Moreo% 

iJ(>.) ; and he appealed to those who had heara him, for the Hebrew legislator was brought up in all the luxury and 

pnhlieity of liis conduct, liolli Jews and (icntiles si'ven'ly nient of a s])lendid court, which is obviously very far fron 

h«Tutiniz«'d his character an<l conduct; andhe was ultimaU:ly fa^oural)!e to enthusiasm; and the temper of mind with 

)iit to chath puhliely, and during a solemn festival, when the he describes himself to have received liis commission, \* 

■|!\Vi, were assembled at Jerusalem. While the principal that of an enthusiast. The history of past ages shows 
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faeUs, nlatcd in tlie (Jospels, were fresh in the memory of an entlnisiast wes no difliculties, dangers, or objections, i 

th<;ir countrymen, tlie four evangelists published tli(?ir scvtv bahihties of disappointment in anv thing he wishes to 

ral nnnioirs* of tlie life and (h-ath of Jesus ('hri>t. In relating take. With him the conviction of a divine call is sutllc 

his miraculous operations, they mention the time, the plac.-, silence every rational arftunient. But no such preripitj 

the persons concerned, and the names of thos(! whom he wardness or raah coniidcnee is to be traced in the eon. 

healed or raised from tlu; dead. They delivered their his- Moses; on the contrar>-, we mav plainly obs<?rve in him 

tones to the p.>r,ple among whom he had IivcmI, while that strung degree of reluctance to undertake the office of lit 

gi^neration was alive who beheld the scenes wliicli they had the Israelites from their Egyptian bondage. Kcpeatedlv 

described. Now theeneinies of Christ and his discipes were request to be excused from the ungrateful task, and rtaV 

suffu-UMitly aide mid willmjr to deU|Ctlalsc'hoods, if there liad dilHcultv and objection which the wit of man can ii 

been any, in these j)ublicalious : their credit was at stake, uyiTHt/ho asks, Uho am I that I should ffo unto Pi 

and or their own vindication. It j»^s incumbent on thos^^^ ^,^j j,^„^ j ^j^^^^^j ^^^- ^^^^^ ^,^^ children of I.raH 

put him to death, and persfKnited his disciples, to contradict ^, , ^^^^^ ... ^^^^ ^ ^ j 

heir U'stimony, If any part of It had bcH^n false. But ./o .//- o:^^i}aldr.n of Uraednd shall sav Lo them. The ^ 
tempt was ever made to amtradict or to refute such tt,stununy : . . J . \ ^ ^ J "' '» " "« -« "«- 

on tho contrary (as will b.- sl.owu it. a s-,ibs«i.u-..t pajr.,),- it !'''"'• ff '•■<:' ■"<'• "■ni'nevnto vou and th.n, ,).,ll „ 

isoonfinnod by U.« historical tcsUn.ony of advcrsliiicd, aud T', f -n '"' ,"""',".•• ""'"'■',' !,'"'' "T T'f 

■^ "^ ni. l.i.) Ihen he oljeets, Jirhold, thvij will not htlit 

the chn, mllitmry, ami litonry his'ory ofKiiirlan«l, and of Europe. 8o littU- nor heavktn unto wii voicf ; for thcv ivilt aaii. The Lo 

foundation ill there i..r our bcliifwaril.'ill.ytlioiu.^ not appeared unto ther, (Exml. iv. i.) Afterwards his 

•nd without authority.'" Bo. Waimm's Apology, In auswer to Painc's Age ,. ^ r / w . / . -.» l r 

ofRowoo, p. 36. 12UIO. lAjndon, IS-A*. ^^ "*!' ^'0''"» ^ "'« "''' rloquent, nnther hi rctofovt-, uo. 

« Hec lUe tesfinu)ni«*s of Orig«'n, Ti'rtullian, Clcmcnlof Aloxandrifi, and thou hunt spoken to thv servant; hut f am alow rf itpva 

J^^ij^iza iJ.di'^'^"'''"*^'"*''*^''''"^^*''* *^"'**''* "***''^'''' ^" "' ^^^*'^"* of a iloiv tongue. (Exod. iv. 10.) At length, when all 

• si« §«! of ilie following secUon. jections are overruled, he fairly owns his utter dislike 
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k, and beseeches God to appoint another. my Lord, tend 
>ratf ther by the hand of him vfhom thou vfilt send, (Exod. 
13.)*' This reluctance is unaccountable on the supposition 
It Moses was a discontented and impatient enthusiast; but it 
perfectly intelligible, if we allow him to have been free from 
at mental dinordcr. as the whole of his conduct, together with 
I* sound moral feeling, and the deep political wisdom that per- 
de his code of laws, proclaim him to have been.^ 

[iii.] It is absolutely incredible that he should have im- 
►sed on the Israelites, as true, things that were notoriously 
W, and of the falsehood of which they could convict 
m. 

Fur he relates facts and events which had taken place in the 
es4>nce of mix hundred thousand men, and urges the reality 
td truth of tho:<e facts upon them as motives to believe and 
•ey tlio nrw relit^ion, which he introduced among them : Ye 
\ow this dtVft says he, for I apeak not unto your children 
hich hiri'^f not known them ; and after relating a number of 
vful events, he concludes by saying, ybr your etks Aare ween 
'! //.-*c* great actn of thi* Lord ichich he did. (Deut xi. 2 — 7.) 
it li!v< ly |hat Moses could have establlslied his authority among 
c lAfat* litems (who on many occasions rebelled against him) by 
lating that he hail performed various miracles in their liehalf 
eviou^Iy to their departure from Egypt, and that they had seen 
vers turned into blood, — frogs filling ti)e houses of the Egyp- 
ms, — their fields destroyed by hail and locusts, — their lands 
>%ered with darkness, — their first-bom slain in one night, — the 
ed Sea forming a wall for the Israelites, but overwhelming their 
lemies, — a {Hilar of a cloud and of fire conducting them, — 
lanna failing from heaven for their food, — the earth opening 
id destroying his opponents, — if all these things had been false 1 
'he farts and events related by Moses are of such a nature, as 
recludes the possibility of any imposition ; and, by appealing 
> his adversaries, who witnetfsed the transactions he records, 
e has given the world the most incontestable evidences of his 
sracity as an historian, and also of his divine commission. In- 
M>d, if Moses had not been directed and supported by super- 
atural aid. and by a divine commission, his attempt to release 
le Israelitish nation from their servitude in Egypt must have 
pen characterized by no other term than adventurous folly ; and 
11 his subsequent proceedings must, in any other view of the 
ict, be regarded as imprudent and insane.' 

[iv.1 We cannot conceive for what end, or with what 
i»-w, Aloses could have invented all these thino^. Was it 
1 acquire glory or riches 1 he does not appear to have soutrht 
i:her rich<*s or profit. Tlioug^h he had ample opportunities 
f ajrffr.mdizinj^ his family, he left not to his own children 
r.y olfice of honour or emolument; and, on his decease, he 
P|:oir!U'd an individual from another tribe to be the ffeneral 
i ho was lo conduct the Israelites into the promisea land. 
>n t!ie contrary, his writings are marked by the strictest 
*'raciiy, candour, and impartiality. 

If w'e consider those apologists for themselves, who have 
ft us memoirs of their own lives, we shall find in most of 
:iem an ambitious dbplay of those moral virtues, by which 
wv desire lo be distin«rui8hed : they lose no opportunity of 
rxiiriQ forth the purity of their desijrns, and the integrity of 
i^ir practice. The rest may do this with less pomp and 
fiectition ; they may preserve a modesty in the lantruaac, 
nd a decent reserve in tlie air and cast of their narration ; 
till, however, the same purpose is discoverable in all these 
rriler^, whether thej openly proclaim or nicely stiggest and 
Mmuate their own lmpo^tiUIC(^ When men aie actuated b^ 
•tfon? desire of appearing in the fairest li^ht to others, it 
navoidably breaks out in some shape or other, and all the 
•direct ways ni address cannot conceal it from the Intel li- 
f-at obs€Tvef# This remark we see exemplified in Xeno- 
hon and Julius Ca«ar, two of the most extraordinarj' per- 
'jos o( the pa^n world. They thought fit to record tnc ir 
wn acts ana achievements, and have done it with that air of 
f^lect and unpretcndinj|r simplicity, wliich has been the 
rooder of mankind. Yet, through all this apparent indif- 

> F^h^r'n llorap Mo«aic?p, vol. i. pp. 210—224. in which the topics, above 
rri>v Dofir^rtl are tr<^aled at lensth wiUi great force oraq;iiiiiPut. 

* (i> « this aff uinent fullj conitiiJered and illuatraled in M. Du Toi^in't 
.tfirrsr %^A Livre- (k Moyae, i>p. 1.17—168.; and in Mr. Bryant'd l)i>w*'rta- 
f^t (« th^ DtTiue Mission of Moaea, foniiinx the fourth part of hiHTr«>atii(e 
b tik^ P1aan*e« ioflirtefl upon the Eiryptiins (pp. 173 — '/Tl ), London, ISMK 
m. if <;* Urnerhas alao coUvcted uiany circuuistance<< in tlie ctiaractor 
ui ctxflucx of Moaea (aouic few of which are similar to thoac atiove 
GtfrcdT, but all of which, takea together, coofinn his cre^libilitTaa a writer, 
«wles afrordJof a atronf evidence of his divine niia«iou. De 1' Orij^ine 
itttesiiriiM ct Divios de FAocieo Testament, pp. ISl— 22J. Geneve, 



ference, every one sees the real drift of these elaborate 
volumes ; every one sees that they are composed in such a 
way as to excite the highest opinion, not only of their abili- 
ties as generals, but also of their justice, generosity, and 
benevolence, and, in short, of the moral qualities oF their 
respective authors. It evidently appears that they designed 
to be their own panegyrists ; tliougn none but such men could 
have executed that design in so successful and inoffensive a 
manner. But, however accomplished these great men were, 
can we doubt but that many exceptionable steps were taken 
by them in the affairs they managed 1 that, on some occa- 
sions, their prudence failed them, and their virtue in others 1 
that their counsels and measures were conducted, at times, 
with too little honesty or too much passion ? Yet, in vain 
shall we look for any thing of this sort in their large and 
particular histories. There, all is fair^ judicious, and well 
advised ; every thing speaks the virtuous man and able com- 
mander, and the obnoxious passages are either suppressed, or 
they are tumed in such a way as to do honour to tlieip rela- 
tors.' 

But now, if we turn to the authors of the Bible, we shall 
find no traces of their thus eulogizing themselves. They 
narrate their story unambitiously, and without art. We find 
in it no exaggerations of what may be thought praiseworthy 
in themselves; no oblique encomiums on their own best 
qualities or actions ; no complacent airs in the recital of what, 
may reflect honour on their own characters ; no studied re- 
serve and refinement in the turn and language of their his- 
tory. 

More particularly, with rcHpect to Moses, whom we find men- 
tioned by ancient writers with very high encomiums, we see him 
taking no advantage of his situation or talents, or placing them 
in the most advantageous point of view. On the contrary, he 
takes very particular notice of his own infirmities, as his want 
of eloquence, and being slow of speech (Exod. iv. 10.) ; of h|i 
impatience (Num. xi. 10.); his unbelief (Num. xx. 12,^; 
his rebelling against the' commandment of God, for which ne 
was excluded from entering the promised land (Num. xxvii. 
14.) ; of his great anger (Exod. xi. 8.) ; and of his being very 
wroth. (Num. xvi. 5.) He takes notice of hn repealed declin- 
ing of the measures to which he was called,'* and ascribes the 
new modelling of the government to Jethro*s advice, and not to 
his -own wisdom and policy. In short, he spares neither him- 
self, nor his people, nor their ancestors the patriarchs, nor his 
own family or relatives, 

** Of the patriarchs he speaks in such a way as not only did 
not gratify the vanity of his countrymen, but such as must most 
severely wound their national pride : he ranks some ot theif 
ancestors very high indeed, as worRhipi>cr8 of the true God, and 
observers of his will, in the midst of a worid rapidly degenerat* 
ing into idolatry ; yet there is not one of them (Joseph perhapi 
excepted) of whom he does not recount many weaknesses, which 
a zesdous partisan would have been careful to suppress ; and to 
many he imputes great crimes, which he never attempts to palli- 
ate or disguise. In this point, the advocates of infidelity may 
be appealed to as judges ; they dwell upon the weaknesses and 
crimes of the patriarchs with great triumph ; let them not deny, 
then, that the Sdcripture account of them is impartial and true in 
all its points, good as well as bad ; and we fear not but it will 
be easily proved, that notwithstanding their weaknesses and even 
crimes, tliey were upon the whole, and considering the moral 
and religious state of the human mind in that age, charactcra 
not unworthy of pardon and acceptance with God, and fit instru* 
ments for the introduction of the divine dispensations. Of th« 
Jewish nation in general, the author of the Pentateuch speaka, 
it may be said, not only impartially, but even severely ; he doei 
not conceal the weakness and obscurity of their first origin, that 
* a Syrian ready to perish was their father ;** nor tlicir long and 
degrading slavery in Ei^']>t: their frequent murmurini^ and 
criminal distrust of God, notwithstanding his many interposi 
tions in their Caivour ; their criminal a{)0«{tacy, rebellion, and 
resolution to return to En^pt, first, when they erected the golden 
calf at Mount Sinai ; ' and next, on the return of the apies from 
the land of Canaan, when tliey were so afraid of the inhabiteilt% 
that they durst not attack them ;' hn repeatedly reproiehet the 
people with thcHc crimes, and lon^hi them with tibe Cpltheli of 
■tiff-neckc<I, rebellious, and idolatrous :^ he ineolcitei ' 
most emphatically, that it was not for tlielr own 



■ Bp. Hunl'M Workfl, vol. vii. pp. 179. 181. 

• Se«i th« paawiKca ipvto in pp. W, fA. supra, 

• Deut. xxvi. 3. • Kxo<l. zxii. « Hmub. xiii- and xhr. 

• Vide in particular DeuL \x. also Eiod ixxU. 
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thai God gave them po«w»iii>n of the promued laud ; he ilO' 
claiea tn them hia convictiim. tliat m tlieir pruperitj they would 
a^n' relaptv into their rebrlLion* and idolatijcar ai^d imitate tht 
foul vices of thane natioiiA nhom Cod hud ririven oat rmm befon 
them for thc»e »eiy crimea. Here again wo may appeal to Um 
judfToent of inEidels : tliey triumph in the aptutaciea and crimet 
of the Jena, and repieaeni them a* totall; uunorlhy the dinnt 
protection and repaid : aurely then they must confeaa. thai tb» , 
historian who hag thua dewribed them ii atrictly impartial ; and ' 
thai aa he haa concealed nothing that would disgrace, we may also 
be confident that he baa leigned nothing to eiajt bia cotmtry^ < 
men; and admitting this, we may easily ahot* that, notwith^ ' 
Handing the Crimea and the atubbomneaa of the Jew*, it wac 
yet not unworthy of the divine wisdom to employ them aa the 
medium of preserving the wonhip of the true God amidat ao 
idoUtroua world, and of preparing tlie way for the introduction 
of a pure and universal religion. 

" The impartiality of the author of the Fentateueh ia not lest 
remarkable in the mode in which he spealu of the nearest rela~ 
tiona and connections of the Jetriah Lawgiver. His brother^ 
Aaron is related to have been engaged in the great crime of 
Betting up the golden calf, to have joined with hia' aiater Miriam 
in an unjustifiable attack on the authority of Moaea, and to have 
oQended Uod to much, that he waa excluded from the promiacd 
land i and the* two etdeat aons of Aaron are related to have been 
minculoualy put to death by God himKlf^ in conaequence of . 
their violating the ritnal law. The tribe and kindred of the | 
lawgiver arc not repreivnlol aa eirmptfroni the criminil rebel- i 
lion of the Jews on the return of the twelve sinea ; Caleb and 
Joshua, who alone had opposed it, wMv of dilfereDt tribes, 
of Judah, and the other of Ephiaim. In a word, nothing in the 
namilivn of the Pcntalcucli exalts the character of any of ' 
near rclutivoK of Moaea und Aaron, except only in llie inat 
of- Phinuhas. the grHiidauii of Aaron : who, for bis icai ir 
straining uiul punishini; the licenliouanesa and idolatry 
which thu Midiunilbdi women had aaducpd bia countrymen, 
rewarded bv tlie higli pripKlbood being mode hereditary in hia 
fumlv. Of llic fanuiy of the legislator we ore told nolliing,ht 
that his' futhi r-in-luw Jctliro was a viae, man, nho suggested t 
MosCH some regulations of nlility : that hia' wifawas an £lhi< 
pian woDMii, end an such the olject of contempt and opposiliDn 
even to his own brotlicr and oatcr ; and that he had two sons, 
of whom, or their fomilicD, Iho history takc« no notirr; so that 
nothing about them ih known, but (hat they were undistinguished 
fnini the rcat of the I-cviticul tribe. How ililTerenl is ail this 
fnnn tlic cmbt'lliKhmentH of fiction or the exagiierslions of vanitif 
How strongly dues it carry with it the a|>)H>[muicc of humility 
unit truth !"• 

Tliu {ircci'dini; obscrmfions ar(< rqnally npiilicablc to Ihp 
wrili'Di who Nucit-i'dcd Mtior^ ; and who exhibit erery mnrk 
«f iiib'Sriiy in llKTir rliuniclcr, t'ni])i>r, tuid innnncr of wrii- 
iujj. llii-y ri'lutc facts witli the utmost sinipljdty. They 
apjMlir If) hiivu no iii'tniliir iritirest in vii;w ; nor can ve. con- 
.O'lvv tliat Iticy could |HisKil>ly ho under nny suoh influence. 
On thii (!Oiilr:iry, they i'X|KMml tliiinsi-tvm to miiiiy diKnd- 
TnutiiKi-H. Ill ri'lnUng tho niOHl woiidi-rful f icta, tlicy ninkp 
lin ti].iiilu|[ii-H. Tlioy uw; no pnni'iryric. Then! w uolhing 
likr fliiUi-ry or nfnTvo in thi4r iiarmtionii, or their addrrssef 
" 'llif'ir own frailtfiw ami folliua, and tin- luiHConduct of tlici 
firralcHt hcrocH and aovcrciiniH, an^ n^cordnl witli Eintruli 
and itn(ininpl<-d liiltditv. 'Fhey olTcr no )nillialion of tliti 
ronilurt ; they Roiicrar nolliing ; lliej[ altttr nolhiiis," how- 
(■viT diHjrnm Jul to tliu Hi'lirew worlliipa and to llie Hfihrcw 
nation. No candid TtwIercanjKTiuio their wriliiiira alti-n- 
livi'ly, wiiliuut ohwrviiig ihnt tins ia a JUKt, Uiouirh impcrTt'ct 
n'lmiienUtiiiii iif ilicir rliamdiT ; wot aa any one BuppoRf' 
thiit iiicii iif Ruch a charucli'r would wish to ilrwive their 
reiuh'ra. And would tint tranenctioas reeonled by thein have 
hii'ii reci'iviHl as Inie hy ihotu^ who hail the hunt meaiiB mul 
ojipiirbiiiiiiiti of cxuDiiiiintr the tnttli of tlicm, if ihey had 
not really and truly taken placel 

S. \tt-\ UH now direct our attention to the wrilinfffl of the 
t^nn^eliatx anil a|iositeH.(«ntaim'd in Ihr New Tesbiment ; 
and wi! Khali >i<<i' iheir cmliliilily esinliliitlied npon eviilenei- 
eqnully eonchixivc witli that addun-d for thu Uld Teaia- 

h.l Thiarli.twmfrUifdl/iJnnarkriHl intheNfio Tala. 
■ — ' " ' ■•-—■-■■„ ikal Mey coCLD not hant Uiii 



i, ifthtii hi. 



had mil Ikhi true. 



Independently of the nrfndel perlbrtaed by Jeatii ' 
(which are fully inveatigaled In a sabsequcnt chapter),' 
general conduct, aa deacnbed by the evangelists, ia that of 
son aurpasaiDg both in wisdom and in goadneas the most ] 
character, that was ever drawn by Roman or b^ Grecia 
quencc. Tha character irf oar Saviour, as represented I 
evangelists, is not drawn in a/anaai manner, cihibiti 
one view the various qoalitiea of which that character is 
posed. The character of our Saviour must be leamt by 
paring the facts recorded of him, with the ntuations in ' 
he waa [daced, and the circumstancea under which he 
This compariiion exhibit* unshaken fortitude in the le 
triala, cslmnes* undisturhed by provocalion, kindness ret 
tor injury, and dignity maintained inviolate ihrough every i 
of hi* Me. Nor ia the wisdom and the judgment display 
every trying occasion Icaa conaincuous in the cbantcter « 
Saviour. At the same time we perceive the gradual unfi 
of a achemc for the general wel&re of mankind, a schem 
form and conustent in all ila parts, yet misunderatood at 
by the apostlea Ihemaelvca, as being opposed to the geoen 

, judicca of the Jews. Facts of Ihit description could not 
been I'ni'entriJ hy the apostles. Plain and unlettered Jw 
the twelve apostlea were, though adequate to the office of ri 

, ing what they had seen and heard, were incapable of &biii 
a aeries of action* which constitute the mort eialted ch* 
thu ever ciisted upon earth. If the teaming and the ingi 
of Plato or Xenophon might have enabled them to draw 
turn of Socrates more excellent than the original itael^ : 
not in the power of unlettered Jewa to give ideal periectia 
character which waa itself imperfect, and to sustain that 
perfection, as in a dramatic representation, through a aer 
imaginary events. Indeed it ia highly [H-obable, that the t\ 
and evangelists were not whclli/ aware of that perfection 
they thentaclvea have described. For that prrfcclion is IK 
laincd in any formal panegyric, eipreaaivc of the writer"* 
ion, and indicating that opinion to the reader. It is know 
by comparison and by inference. We arc reduced, theref 
this dilemma : — cither the acdona, which are ascribed 
Saviour, ate trulg ascribed to him ; or actions have been in 
for a purpose of which the invenlora themselvca were pr 
not aware, and applied to that purpoae by meana whiri 
ventorg did not poaseas. And when wc furtlier considi 
the plan developed by thoiie facta waa in direct opposition 
notion of tho Jews retipecting a temporal Mesaiah, wc m 
liuve in what waa wholly impoasible. If we believe thai unl 
Jews could have imenled them."'" 

[ii.} The apoitlet enutd not lie dfcfirfdin Ihtfaelt i,M 
kai-e ncirded. Tliis will appear from the following cui 

(1.) They were »mpe/m/iOi'(ne«M« of the facts whic 
attusted, and on whieb the Christian religion is found 

Their tenlimony did not relate to certain abstract po 
forming a judgment of which they might have been mi 
the aoiihistry of others, or have erred through their ow 
vtrtcnco and inc«]»icily ; nor to cvcnw which had happe 
fore their lHrth,or in a dititaiit region of the earth, coni 
which, therefore, they might have received false informol 
reflpecleil facts which they had witniiHrd with Iheir cj 
with their eaia. Tliay hod lived with Chii!4 during his m 
they had heard hi* discourses, and cecn his wonderful 
»nd conaequenlly roceivetl ihrm en the tealiniony of thi 
■ense*. They all had the name knowledge, and in the » 
Sree, and they agree in tin- same eiwntinl tCKtiiuonv. ? 
liiay ardt in vain for any tiling of a similar iietun- m Ihi 
univcta*. Contemporary authors themselves rarely »eo I 
wliich they retate ; they are often in a dialanl eotuilrr fr 
in which the event liappenrd. and an^ inlurmed of it 
public reportH, which arc acldom faithful b all poinLi. A 
want of cxactnoKa will be evident to any one who may 
take to compare the relatione of dillerent tliougb conlei 
Hritera.i' If, indeed, it happen* thai an author lie ut tl 

prince or general whoa* actions he n-latcH (as Piilyhiua. 
Inrian, arconijianicd the illustrious Iloninn general Sei|>ii>' 
tie liaa lieen his particular conlidnul. and has ]iar1ii-ipate 
dclibtralions and coundls ; — in Hueh a r»M we «■( a hi; 
upon his meinMrs; and lihould cuiiHicIrr it an act of iiiju 

11 WliiienH llie riBiin»lii'l"ry rtHiinieiin. in niiiiB'n.iM ninipiil 
nieutoua tnutuaiixia of the caaipaiiiuiif lEil:t— Isl L 
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• mnt of common boDMlj, to oil them in questioa or 
icm, vilhout ntid pnefi, even though sueh a ntitcc's 
vj be linjle. Farther, we likewim highly vdue biito- 
iUcQ by gcncraia or prinre»,i who relate their own ac- 
lUi tn air of sincerity and modesty, which leavca an ap- 
e of piobalHlity la their writing*, though otfaerwiae their 
ij might nalurally be luipecled. 

t then miut we think of the joint teiliniony of lO many 
lu, who nlate nothing but wtiat they saw with their 
ho were preiient at all the tranuclioni, who heard each 
ar, and are themaelTes a great part of the hiritoiy which 
re written 1 Who can rEfuso to believe persona who 
a one of them does, in the following manner : — " Tliat," 
, "™A(e* mu /ram the ieginainp' (of (Jhiist's minis- 
wUcA se havt atitu, which we have sie^ vilh our 
nut sur lASoa have baxdt.kd d/ the -aord af lift" 

and hii Goepol), . . . . " that -ahieh tne have leea and 
declare -me unit yiu r' (IJohoLl— 3.) IfPlstohu 
MDsd a competent witneaa, and in every respect qualified 
tout the biographical account of hi« muter Bocrales, and 
jKoone in piiaon before he drank of the poisoned bowl, 
' be was present on those occaaioni i or, to come nearer 
nm timea, if Mr- Bmwell ia considered as a competent 

to compose the life of the illustrious English tnoraliit 
jwoo, because he was present at most of the converu- 
LC which he has related ; or, if Sir William Foibes bo 
red ■ competent witness for writing tho life of the acute 

or the sophiirtry of Hume, Dr. Beatae ; or, Mr. Hayley, 
life of the amiable poet Cowper, because Ihey knew them 
sty, cooTersed and corresponded with ihem, and had au- 
infiirmation from ihe friends and correapondcnta of the 
L men whose hies they have written ; surely the evan- 
hislohans were equally competent witnesses of the facts 
bey have related t 

MoreoTer, ihey were not aithiuiattM orfunaiia. 
cllBiaeteriMica of enlhuaiaam or fanaticiim are, a blind 
J, in consequence of which its subject is led to imagine 

always to be the favourite of Heaven, and actuated by 
mspitatioD ; — disorder and contradiction in the religious 
ptopoaed 1^ Ihe enthusiast ; and obscuritj and absurdity 
ipositioa of il, accompanied with dictatonal podtiveneaa, 
ig an implicit credence of his pretensions, or at least on 
I as Tain and delnsiva as thosD which have satisfied him- 
1 morosr, unsocial, and severe system of morality ; — and 
pt of all written revelation. But none of these cbarac- 

ta Co be traced in the character or writings of the apos- 
rbey became the disciples of Jesus Christ upon rational 
lOD, — not upon internal persuaiion alone, but on Ihe irre- 
I cndeiice of clear and stupcndoua miracles, proo& sub- 

their senses, and apprOTeJ by their reason, which en- 
m could not have counterfeiled, and never would have re- 

and at every step of their progress, as their faith vras 
« aignaliie itself by new exertions, or to sustain new 

was lbrti£ed by new prooGk The slowness and caution 
lidi the apostles received Iho fact of their Lord'i 
hvm the dead fiilly exempt them from all suapi 
H diipsa of delusion and credulity. Throughout their 
writing*, Ihe utmoat imparliali^, sobriety, modesty, and 
y pntvail. Ic the moat fiank and artlaai mannar they do 
jcb enthusiaslii never do ; they recori Ihoroiwn mistakes, 
ud bolt*, and those of very serious iMgnltDde, aduiow- 
W be such by themselves, and seventh e«nMnd t; their 
No eiamide of this nature can be bmd in the whole 
of enlhuaiaam, and no other such *jciii^iIb bi Aa whole 
if mso. EnthoaiastB also, insJl their prMcUng and con- 
D OD religious subjects, pour out with eagerness the dio- 
' psaaion and imaginauim ; and never attempt to avail 
«S of ihe tada or argumenla, on which reason deUghta to 
ItRMig pictures, vehement affwais of passion, violent el- 
NH^ hjodly Todferaled and bumlilMlj enjoined as tA- 
'implidtEuth and obs^Moa, SMMlltal* die sum andsnb- 
]ftbcir addresses to nanUoL Bij dtemMlves believe, 
! Aey betieve, and know, baeoMtt tbej know ; their con- 
in^ril of being (as itoii^tlMbe) the nsolt of evidence, 
aasb el fceling merely, If say ooe attanpt to pemuide 
■t tbej Me in error, t^ reasoning, facts, and proob, they 

1 ar* bBnAoo's HMoryof ihs Rcunl of the Ten Thoaauiil 
tad Caaar^ CoaoamUrles oo me Wj ' ' ~ 

IB^ rrteckptas e/flinucj, or tba Bcti 
heatcft OTihs AitoT War, la wUch be 



regard him wilh a raiiture of pily and contempt, for weakly op 

poidng his IwiUght probabilities to the noonday certainty, and 
for prsposterouaty labouring to illumine the sun wilh a taper. 
How contrary is all this to the conduct of tho apostles I When 
a proof of rAeir miaaion or doctrine was required of Ihem, thej 
appealed inatantly and invarpbly to arguments, bets, and mira- 
cles. These convinced mankind then, and they produce the 
■anw conviction now. The lapse of more than seventeen cen 
turiea have delected them in no error, and in no degree enfeebled 
their strength. Their discourses were then, and are now, the 
most noble, rational, and satisfactory diacourses on moral and re- 
ligious suljects ever witnessed by mankind. There ia not one 
utigle instance in them all, in which belief is demanded on any 
□tber grounds than these ; and on these grounds it is always 
rightfully demanded ; but on these grounds it is never demanded 
by enthuaaata. There is not in the world a stronger coutraal 
to the preaching of enlhuaiaata, than that of Chnst and hie 

Further, tho style of fanatics is alwayi obscure, urrogBnt, 
and violent. The style of Ihe New Testament is the very 
reverse of this. 

The utmost harmony eiists through ever; part-of the system 
of religion inculcated by its authon. The hiiloricat books are 
plain, calm, and uneiaggeratcd ; detailing the &cts which es- 
tubhsh the unjiarallrled perfection ofdieit Divine Lord, with the 
particularity and consirtency of truth. Some trifling discrepan- 
cies, il b true, are found in the colleteral drcmnstances related 
by the historians at Jeaua Christ (and this is an evident proof 
that they did not copy one from another) ; but in all eiteniial 
mallerw they entirely and perfectly agree ; and though acarcelT ' 
one among them had read, or could have read, the wriliags <» 
the others, yet their histories and doctrines are perfectly aecofl- 
anU And the efiiilet — though wrillcn at diflerenb and distant 
times, on varions occasions, from dilll'rent places, and addressed 
to very diSerent commutulies, and persona — never contradict 
each other. Ou the contraiy, they are uniformly, in the highest 
degree, natural, rational, and aSeelionale, admirably adapted to 
the occasions which produced Ihem, and to the reladons which 
their several writera bore to the various churches and persons 
whom they addressed: — instructing their ignwance, and encon* 
raging their virtues, — rebuking their otiences without bitterness, 
— vindicating their own character from calumny, without betray- 
ing any excessive resentment, — and maintaining their own all 
thority, as religious tnatructots and guides, without any trace of 
spiritual pride, any arrogant claims to full perfection of virtue. 
So far are they from inculcating a gloomy devotion, or a moroas, 
unsocial, or selfish ayalem of morality, that, while they inaist on 
Ihe necessity of sincere, fervent, and heartfelt piety to God, with- 
out any aflactation of rapturous ecstasy or extravagant fervour, 
— a piety, in abort, chastened and controlled by humility and 
discretion, — they at the same time inculcate the strictest equity 
and justice in our intercourse with our fellon-men, together with 
the purest, moat active, and moat diOusive benevolence. While 
the juat pro-eminence is allosved to internal sincerity, outward 
rites and observances have their duo importance preserved ; every 
\ grace, and every virtue, that can form a part of Ihe Christian 
:haracter, has its juat order and value assigned to it in Ihe Chris- 
ion scheme ; every civil, relative, and social duty is taught in the 
:1eareat manner, and enforced by the strongest motives. So br 
are Ihe authors of the New Testament from contemning all writ- 
revelation, that in their wrilingB Ihey uniformly evince the 
greatest reverence for the niilten revelation of the Uld Testa- 
ment, which they exhort their diaciplcs to study diligently,' and 
point out its friendly harmony with the Christian ayslem.' And 
though Ihey insist on the necessity of receiving and believing 
that system,* yet they equally condemn all apiiit of persecution,* 
and all religious indi^rence.' 

[iji.l TVy ioer< natho- dtaiced Ihemtcha, nor did ar 
could dey dtaitx, or impute upon, ulheri. 

We tiave already remsiTked,' thut the evan^lica] UMS- 
rians wei« eyo-witnesses cf the facts thej recorded : com** 
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ie Ctiarsctgr of tbe AposUvs, to prove (hstlhey 

ew TeslaniFDl, pp. SBO— 299. ; b; both of whom Uie units above (h 
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64 DIRECT EVIDENCES OF THE CREDIBILrTT '^ (Ciu 

quently they arild not be deceived 23 to the actual occurrence wrre declared, not merely to the ignorant and ilUterati^v 

of the facts and miracles related in the Gospels and Acts. men of learning, leisure, sagadty, and power. Thounadb 

That they could not he imposed upon themselves is Arident examine the truth of their story» and were under obligili 

from the nature, number, and publicity of the miracles said to examine it ; and if it had been fidse, to refute iL Tfc 

have been performed, first by Jesus Christ, and afterwards by his portance and strangeness of the subject thus announced 

apostles. They saw diseases healed, the dnmb made to speak, naturally excite curiosity; and on this account it would cei 

the power of hearing given to the deaf, the lame mads to walk, he examined by multitudes. If the report of the apostle 

the maimed (that is, those who vanted a limb) made perfect or evangelists had not been true, it would have been the 

whole, and the dead raised to life. They had the best possible ridiculous that can be imagined. If it vere true, it was th< 

information, and were fully convinced of the reality of such mira- important that ever sounded in the ean of mortals. He 

cles. J^'fither did they deceive or impote upon othert. The therefore be a strange man, indeed, who could hear such 

whole tenor of their lives demonstrated, and even their ad- reported and repeatedly asserted (in whatever light he 

versaries confessed, that they were men of piety and integrity, consider them), without investigating the truth of thei 

They never would have pretended to persuade (nor could they grounds on wMch the report was made, and the eviden 

have succeeded in persuading) their countrymen and contempo- which it was confirmed. So for, however, were the a| 

raries, that a man, whose death was public and notorious, was from being either deceived themselves or deceivers of othen 
risen again, — that darkness had covered the land at the time of r-TrkL -_ l ^.» 

his execution,— and that there had been an earthquake at the I-IJ-J ^ V^"^ contraiy, they were men of the stridi 

moment of his decease, — if these events had not taken place. Be- ^p. "^ '^ ^'^^\^' *i. _^ 1 1 ^ ,^ • 

•idet,when it i. recollected that the writer, in quciion were Jhis is ondent rora the sty e and manner of their i»Ti 

^^u^ui » -1 1 11 *• ju which are charactensed bv the most njnd impartialit 

men who had not received a learned education, and who were fi,,^,;,^ rpj^^ ^^,^^ ._, i_Ku:^„. «r Li^t^^^l"..:: 

;heir wrii 
lecessity, 

extraordinary gift, if that society had not received it* Such pre- fa^te : both^Su tK^ni' to'therrTncyTand pare oF^libi 

tensions, if false, could never have been admitted ; and it were n^^ ^^^^ f^^ ^heir purpose. The writers of the Ne^i 

absurd, not to say impossible, that so many men should conspire tament stand remarkably clear from this imputation." 
to propagate a falsehood, especially at a time when even attend- 
ance on the ministers of Christ, much less the profession of his There is no preparation of events ; there aro no artful 

foith, exposed them to the severest perKcutions and most immi- tions or connections ; no set character of persons to 

nent danger of their lives. Moreover, it rarely happens that any troduccd ; no reflections on past actions, or on the auti 

one will propagate a deliberate falaehoodf without having some them ; no excuses or apologies for such things, as a 

advantage in view, either immediate or remote. Now the first might probably foresee would shock and disturb his readc 

teachers of Christianity could have no prospect whatever of any specious artifices, no plausible arguments to set off a d 

advantage. They could expect none from him in whom they action, and reconcile it to some other, or to the character 

professed to believe. Jesus Christ, indeed, had warned them to person that did it In short, it does not appear that it e 

expect persecution, ignominy, and death in tliis world, if they tered the minds of these writers, to consider how this 

continued to be his disciples. They could not therefore aspire to other action would appear to mankind, or what objection! 

honours or emoluments, for the distribution of these was in the be raised against it. But, without at all attending to 

hands of Jews and heathens, who reviled and persecuted them consideration, they lay the facts before the world, at no \ 

with unrelenting severity. Still less could they expect to ac- think whether they will appear credible or not. If the 

(}uirc wealth ; fur their profession of the Christian faith sub- will not credit their testimony, there is no help for it : t 

jected them to the loss of all things. According to their own the truth and nothing else. Greater marks of sinceril 

principles, either as Jews or Christians, they involved Uiemselves these it is impoadblc to find in any historical compositi< 

in eti^nial misery, if they deliberately persevered in propagating are extant ; and they show that they published nothing 

fulst^hoods. Further, if the evangi^lists and apostles had con- world but what they believed themselves. They never 

federated to imposo upon mankind, it is incredible that none of to astonish their loaders, but uniformly endeavour to ei 

thcnr asHociatCH should not have confessed the fraud before the and convince them : regardless of themselves, they u 

tributialrt. It is equally incredible that so many precepts of piety grossed by the great truths which they w^ere commissi 

and virtue should liave been delivered by men of such abandoned promulgate. They do not disst^mblo certain circumsta 

principles, us they must have been if they had really been ijn- the life and sufferings of their Master, which have no t 

poHtorx ; nnd it is still more incredible that they should have to enliancc his glory in the eyes of the world : such 

l)een willing to die for the cause of Christ, who, if he had not low circumstances of his parents, — the mean accommoda 

ris(>n Qiiniiii from the dead, would have miserably deceived them, his birth — that when he apj^ared publicly to the wd 

Hiill le.sH Ih it to be cn-dited that they |)erformed miracles (the townsmen and near relations despised and rejected hii 

reality of whit'h was acknowledged by their enemies) in con- few among his followers were men conspicuous for 

finnution of their doctrine. Lastly, if the apostles and evan- dignity, or knowledge, — that the rulers, the scribes an 

gclists had doKiKiied to inijiose upon mankind, they would have sees, disownetl his pretensions and opposed him contii 

ac4'oniinodate(l themselves to th»^ humours of the people whom that some, who for a time followed him, afterwards 

they luldrcHsed ; they would have indulged their passions, and him, — that he was bcitrayed into the hands of the big 

would cnrrfully ha\c avoided saying or doing any tiling that and rulers by one of those who had been selected for 

niii;ht sliock or oIUmkI them. Nothing of the kind was done by stant companions, — and that he was crucified in the 

the a|M)stlei(. They did not accomintxlate themselves to the dLs- nominious manner with two malefacton. Had they be 

poiiitioiH of mankind ; they hoMly impugned the traditions of the concerning such events, their adversaries assuredly ne 

Jews, and the rrli^ion of the (Jontiles; nor would they suffer have discovered them, nor, consequently, have taken 

tlie law to Ih» confounded with the (lospel, or the Mosaic cere- vantige of them. They have, however, not failed to re! 

iiionieH to l>e reUiined. They spared not the corruptions that with all their minutest circumstances. Impostors wt 

jirevniled in their times ; they simght not to clothe their dis- tainly have acted diilerently. They would either have 1 

courses or NNrilinsjs in the attractive garb of human eloquence, such facts as apjwar so disrespectful to their leader: 

nor iiid they gratify the passions of their hearers. Would per- would have endeavoured to assign some cause in ond 

sons, delil»erately confederating to impose upon the world, have viate any bad impressions that mit^ht arise from then 

pursued a conduct so little calculated to secure success to their would enter into a laboured detail of the intcllectuo 

designs 1 And as the evangelical historians were neither de- ments or moral excellences of their Master. But t 

ce.ivcd nor imposed upon themselves, nor did deceive or impose gelists do no such thing. They utter no lofty panegyr 

upon otliers, so neither couhl they have successfully carried on pronounce no eloquent encomiums. They depart from 

such deceit or imposition, if they had been ever so much dis- nion lino of historians, and give an artless narrative 

posed or desirous to do it. For, as we have already had oc- circumstance, however apparently unfavourable to the 

casion incidentally to remark, the facts recorded by them were and leave the truth to support its< If. 
public facts. They were not done in a comer, but performed Again, when they relate any of the miracles of Jesi 

opcply ; and were openly related before all mankind. They they announce them with the same dispassionate cool 

1 As Saint Paul upbraided the chureh at C'-orinth. See 1 Cor. ziv. « Eusebius IILst. Eccl. lib. iiL c. 23. 
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■t^iad bem common tnnnelioni; njing nothing pmnMHfy 
iparfM expacuiian, nor, after the rerilal a/ them, breaking out 
itm ■scUioatioiu i but thiff IWB the reallci U> draw hii own 
eoDcliuion. Doe* he coniouDd and triumph ovoi hii enemies ? 
We •» BO (jniptoiiu of einltation. la he in Ihe lowest dis- 
ticM ? On theii Peiti ne can cotlect no tokeni of feai, or griei^ 
or indignatioii. Do ihr* leeord his giving of ught to Uie blind, 
realoriog the lame, TeefflBg manj thouBands with s. fen losTea 
•nd finhe*, oalming the raging lea, and even raising the deadi 
Tbr; Kem perfecll; dim and onconcemed. Do Ihej narrate 

•nj dilfieultiea ; the; never ofler a single argument to enforce 
their credit; thej leave the bare GkU with their readers, who 
may recein or reject them aa they pkaac. In perusing the nm- 
pje and unadomed narratives o( the evangeliats, it is imposeible 
BM to feel thai the puipoit of their niitinga was (« bear vitmii 
^tkt truth. 

The conduct of Ihe erangeliat^ when apeaking of thdr ene- 
Buea, is chaiacteriiad by Ihe same atliking integrity. Of all who 
were cancerried in the peiaecution and death of Christ, they 
HKntion by name only Ihe high-prient Caitphas, and hu co- 
adjutor Annas, the Rornan procurator Pilate, and Ihe treacherous 
disciple Judas ; because Ihe suppressian of their names would 
bsTc impaired the evidence of their history lo posterity. Nat 
(he aiigfalest tincturg of party-spirit is observable in the notice 
of theae persons ; who are barely mentioned without censure 
and without resentment. Tbe epithet attached to Judas by oil 
the erangelists (> ms^tivK, -aha dtiivtred Aim up) is eipressive 
of the nmple Ctcl, rather than of its criminality ; which nould 
more ijitly be signified by ^yjvm, traitor, aa he is ityleJ on one 
■olilaiy oceaaion. (Luke tL I6.)i 

Further, it 
tonaoB pay ni 
aune auhject. 

"Had they written in concert, and with the direct view of 
pfomoling the same cause, they would have taken proper care 
Is have pnaerved some uniformity in their arrangement ; to have 
supported tbe aame bets, and not to have contradicted, in their 
narration, any of those facts or circumstances ibal bad been re- 
corded by their cotleaguei or friends. But if any oue will read, 
•iih attention, their aeveral histories, be wilt find a difference of 
airangcioent, difierent facts and circumitanccs also brought for- 
ward by difbrent historians, tlw same Gtct differently told, and 
many things ao altered and changed in tbcir dilferent relations, 
that we are sometimes at a loss to determine, whether it lie in 
natity the same tact, that any two or more of them are telling, 
or BOSH other one neatly resembling it in some leading features. 
Matthew and Lake give m even different pedigrees of Jesus 
Chriat' We mention this only to show that we have no rea- 
■oa lo Boppoae, thai they wrote in collusion ; and also to show 
how icattentiire they were lo what others had written on the 
nme subject before. Each appears to have written what struck 
him the most forcibly, and what aecmrd the most proper to make 
na -^"-'"'— I wilh the character and doctrines of Jesus Christ. 
"Picy are only careful to give Ihem upon the best authority, 
dtbrr from their own peiaonal knowledge, or as they had them 
from those, wis /rem the beginTiiag vere eye-wi'fneiiet and 
wdmUtert ■/ iKe inird. Like honest and faithfiil hiatorians, 
tbey are cDoceined shout nothing bul Ihe truth. In their his- 
Ins^ jtn meet with juat such accounts aa you may naturally 
•ipect from diSerent obaervtn of the same bet. No two men 
«< eqnl Mfachy and tftentkn ern jet related Ihe same fact 
pte iis el y in the Mine m^uar aad wo^ Without the smallest 
piqndice or partialis, and *10l ttie atiicleat regard lo truth, they 
vin Hire yoM the ikmmstancca of Ih* aame action with coo- 
■denble diflerence." 



n are. First, that the Go«pel bears all tbe marks of 
Unotj, and that the differeneM and triflios diBagreements 
aMo«ig the binoriaiu are a strong endence o? the truth of the 
wMe. It i« mocb Koie likely to be true, than if the whole 
had bea tra Mti tlMl to « by a aia^e writer of the grealeat 
ibili^- fiiiiMfXlf, Am thongb we meet wilh differences end 

I As anrnasal, here neees^rllT irssted whh breTilr, Is pmsccnted al 

I llT^J^^ and ki lbs vary words f the moMlnmed defenders 

1 CkrMtmir, bKr. Hnpsoa's tnlerDsl lOd PresunpUve Bvldances of 

• «se a JSkm of Us sod other inppond dJOcDliJe^ Wra, VoL I 
hillL ta Aa Ckutv (a Ihe laurpnUDon oflhs CCBliBdlctkBS U~'- 
Mn) IB e*t to lbs Boil i«4itDiea 
Tm-L I 



le material facts, yet none of 

\ cause, or the l^dinr piin- 

n the full poaaeesieD of 



difficulties in the relation of sc 
theae difficultiea effect the in! 

ciplM of our religion. We ar , 

all these. They all a^gree that Jesus Christ w 
earth, that he wsa a divine teacher, and a great ei 
he died and roae again. On the contrary, had they been all 
uniform in their narration, we should have had good causeto 
suspect fi«ud and collusion. Had they in the relation of 
each particular sermon, prayer, and great work, expressed 
themselves in the very same words, would not unbslieverB 
have found good eause to allege, " these men are no mora 
but copyJBts of one another, a company of men under the 
pretended direction of the spirit of truui, Impoaing a moat 
impudent fraud on the world!" 

These differences bear all the marks of candour, of honesty, 
and iiitegrilrf. We know from them, that Jesus Christ waa 
oo this earin, that he wrought great works', that he delivered 
remarkable prophecies, that he died and roae again, ttmtUa 
disciples, immediately after his resuneclion, with fiimnsM 
embraced his canso ; and in obedience to his last conunonda* 
went and bapiiied all nations. We kqow, ia short, Ijbat he 
brought life and immortality to light, and placed ouiliopes 
upon the best foundation. Let the Teamed, Uien, settle lesser 
differences, and let cavillers dispute about dark eipres^ens 
and darker tenets ; we will bold fast by the main pillars ; ajid 
if the world itself should sink, these will support us : ftis 
is our joy and rejoicing : in the strength of this, let na mnoh 
onwards towards heaven.' 

If, from the consideration of the narratives of the erangBli- 
cal historiana concerning; tlieir Master, we proceed to wtmU 
ever is recorded concerning themselves, we ahall find the 
same integrity and fidelity every where prevail. Vihea 
Cicero had onended against the capital law of hit moral 
code — that which enjoined the lovo of his country — first, by 
his backwardness lo join the camp of Pompey, and a^e^ 
wards by his prompt submission to the tyranny of Canar, 
what waa Ihe conduct of that illustrious Roman on thia 
pressing occasioni Did he frankly condemn those falsa 
steps, or did he content himself with the simple relation of 
theinl He did neither of these things. He aofWied and 
disguised the truth ; aod employed all his wit and eloquence 
to palliate this inglorious desertion of his principles to him- 
self and to othere. What a striking contrast is this to the 
ingenuousness of the evangelical writers! They study no 
arts of evasion or concealment. They honestly acknowledge 
not only the lowncsa of their station, but also the meanness 
of their original employments, the indigence of their circum- 
stances, the inveteracy of their national prejudices, the slow- 
ness of their apprehension under so excellent a teacher, the 
weakness of their faith, the ambition of some of the disciples, 
the Intolerant temper of others, and the worldly views of all. 
I'hey even tell us of their cowardice in doBertmg their Ma^ 
ter when he was seized by his enemies ; and that alter his 
crucifixion they all resumed their secular employments, — for 
ever resigning those hopes which they had once fondly 
cherished, and abandoning the cause in which they had been 
so long enga^ ; notwithstanding all the proof that had been 
exhibited, and tho conviction which they had before entei^ 
tained, that Jeaua was the Messiah, and his religion was 
from God. They mention, wilh many affecting circum- 
stances, the incredulity of ooe of their associates, who waa 
not convinced of the reality of their Lord's resurrection but 
by ocular and sensible demonstialion. They mi^t have 
concealed their own faults and follies from the world; or, 
if they hod chosen to mention them, they might have al- 
leged plausible reasons to soflen luid extenuate them. But 
they did no such thing : they related, without disguise, evenM 
and facts just as tliey happened, and left them to speak for 
themselves. In like manner, when recording the exercise 
of the miraculous powers with which they were endowed, 
they relate these astonisliing facts, without any ornaments of 
language, in the most concise and simple manner, liiey do 
nothing, they assume nothing, in their own character. In 
short, they speak with each certainty, with bo much eelf- 
conviction, and with such confidence in the truth of their 
history, that assuredly nc can no longer depend on any his- 
torian whatever, if we entertain the least doubt concerning 
the integrity of the writers of the New Testament, ^d if 
we compare their merits as hiiloriant wilh that of other 
writers, we shall be convinced that they are inferior to none 
who ever wrote, with regard to knowledge of personsi 
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Mqnaintance with facts, candour of mind, 

Lastly, in the epistles of tlie apostles whicli have been 
transroitted to ua, there are preaerved memorialB of many 
paniculars wliicli are not very honouralilc to the first conTerts 
to Christianity. Such ate the [eadinoss of the ehurchea of 
Galatta ' 
pel; thi 

some Bolemn pans of their worship ; 
theai in behalf of iheit teachers ; the preposterous use of the 

Sft of tongues, proceedirift from vanity and OslentHtion ; and 
e unaccountable conceits of others, who depended upon an 
empty faith without works, and a speculative knowledge with- 
out a suitable holy practice, reterred to in the epistle of 
James and John. Upon the whole, it is most evident from 
the facts that were disadvant.-i|;eaU8 lo Christ himself, to the 
writers themselves, and also to the first Christians, that 
thoee persons from vthom wo have received these acci 
had a very particular regard to truth, and preferred its 
rest before all selhsh considerations, 
[v.^ TBey appealed lo noUirinu* proofi. 
WhstCTer internal marlu of rredibility the evuigelicsl writingt 
potMU (and which could not but carry conTiction lo those to 
whom the; were addresBed], their authors confirm the 
of their ftBlcmcnts by an appeal to Ihe miracles wrought by 
themMlves, and to the eitiaonlinuy gifla conferred by them upon 
m*ny other persons. I'hia is evident from their epistles, \' ' ' 
wan written snd directed lo those who had beheld those mii 
and had participated in those gifts, and which also contu 
pnwfs for tbe iDi»nianagemenl of such gifts, and various ' 
tioiu respecting the better use and emplojmenl of them. 
these person^ had not rcceiied such gifts, would this mode of 
writing and arguing have recommended Ihe persons or doctrinek 
of the apostles to them who were declining from both 1 Would 
they not haie contradicted ibe aposdes, as asserting dclibciali 
blsehooda ! Hut this was never attempted. 

[vi.] Tlity suffered every thing for Ihe irulh nflheir narra- 
tion, aen death ilielf ; ana brought many nf thar eimlempora- 
riei io a eoneitlion ofilt truth. 

The history of the first profcsson of Chrislianily bears 
neu to the afllietions, suHerings, and painful deaths to w 
they were constantly exposed, and which tliey cheerfully endured 
far the sake of their testimony. If the things which thoy Btteslci! 
had been Gtlse, it would have been unparalleled madness for any 
one to persist in them to the loss of life ; and it would have been 
incredible, that so many should conspii 
able and unaccountable folly ; especially when the religion which 
they profowd oicluiled all liars from tile happiness and 
of the next life, of which they pretended tolH> [icnuaded 
whslsocTcr those jiersons mieht othcrwiBC lie, and howe 
minhtfalsify, there is no reason to doiUiI of their truth and fidelity 
ill this repurt, liecauso they ditil for the testimony of IL There- 
fore the liiRhosI altrstatirm of a tiling is cnlteJ martyrdom, ami 
the must cmliblo witnesses mai^rs ; uid though bare martyrdoiri 
be not an argument of the infallible Iriilh of a lestimony, or oT 
tho infallibility of a person Ihnt gives it, yet it is one oftliehigheal 
■Jgumcnts that can Im of his honesty and inl^rity in llut thing-, 
and that ho hrltcves it himself, otherwise he would not die lor it ; 
and it is a good evidi-nco of the general integrity of these pcr- 
■oas, as to all other tilings, that they were so consdenlious ai- 
Dot, for fenr of death, to deny what they believed to he a truth, 
nor to ronceal what thoy believed to be of importance. 

Further, history shows, that, by their testimony, (lie first disci- 
ples of Christianily soconvincrd a va.,it numlvr of their contem- 
porarieH, who oould without niiy trouble have proved tlic Irulli 
or fiilsehood of their titatements, that even these cncuunlcrciJ 
great peraccutionti, niid riicerfully ventured cslate. liberty, and 
«ien life ilwlf. on the truth of tlie facta they asserted. Nor were 
the piTMns who thus eiubisecd the Chiistian fiiilh (notnithnland - 
tng all tlie suff>:rinqs which they kne^v that such profession 
would infelliblv bring upon them) merely ignorant or illitcrale 
tndiviiluals, w]io might be supposed lo be hurried into a belief 
of it, through a blind ond thoughtless enlhuaiaam. On the con- 
trary, among the lint proressors of Christianity, wc have in- 
stances of many persons of quality and lanlc, men capable of in- 
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I'esligating Inith, and judging of its evidences, some of wh« 
iverc philosophers and accurately acquainted vdlh the b«l wi 
mgs, and with all the learning of the Gentilei.' 
in. Thirdly, Thk crkdibiutt or thi Oui akd Ni 

Testaments ib " 



Christians are to be rovNP. 

1. For instance, among the Jews, there are the ordinal 
Df Circumcision, and the feasts of the Passover, of Taben 
cles, and of Pentecost. 

[i.] CiRCi'Hcision is the seal of the covenant with Abndu 
Ihe great prc^nitor of the Jews, on all whoso posterity it i 
enjoined. This rite was adopted by the Egyptians, Colchii 
the Ethiopians, the PhoTiicians, and one or iwo other and 
nations ; but though its high antiquity ascended beyond 
records of the pagans, no particular reason was assigned tin 
eicept that some prufeiwcd their adherence lo it for tlie take 
cleanliness. Now it is this precise want of reason which era 
tules the grand difference between the circumcision of Ibe ( 
tiles and that of tbe Israelites. In the cose of the Gentili 
proved no one historical fact : in the case of the Israelilt 
proved the historicil fact that Abraham was commanded to a 
the rite, and to hand it down to his posterity, as a badge of I 
being, in certain chosen lines, the peculiar people of Jeho 
This_/act, which is a vital one in the Mosaic history, itdecid 
and incontrovertibly establishes. For though the Israelito, 
any other nation, might have titupls adopted the file of cin 
cision, yet they could not have adopted it as a commemor 
ordinance, profeuiing to commence from the time when the . 
mcmorative fact occurred, unleu that fact really hud occu 
The reason is obvious. If the belief, associated widi the rite 
commenced at any given point of lime mbttijnenl to the j 
lion of the rile itself, the persons who first embraced tbe t 
must unaccountably have suffered themselves to be perau 
not only Ihat such was the origin of the rile, but ihat they 
their fathers before them, from tho very time of its primeval 
tution, always kaev and betieved that such was its origin.' 

[ii.J The Pissuvia waa instituted lo commomorale thi 
tection of the Israelites, when all the first-born of the Egyj 
were destroyed, and their deliverance from bondage in E 
which was its immediate consequence. To Uiiti waa adde 

and in further commemoration of the destruction of the linl 
of the Egyjilians, Ihe tribe of I«vi was set apart. The i 
in which this fenst wus soleniniied, from being Ihe seventl 
reckonol as the flist month of tlie year, in order to mark it 
ira of tliis illustrious deliverance. The passovet was eaten 
bitter herbs, lo remind Ihe Israelites of tlieit severe bondug 
servile food in Egypt ; — with unleavened bread, becau* 
Egyptians, in their terror, urged them lo depart, and woul 
allow them time to leaven their bread, /or thty aaid. We 
dead men. And il was likewise eaten in the posture of ' 
lets just prepared for a journey, lo mark its having immn 
preceded dieir sudden and final de|>arture from Ihe ho 
bondage. 

[iii.] Tho Feist orTiBi:n:<icLEs was instituted to perj: 
the deliverance of the Israel itea, and their journcyings in the 
On this occasion they were commanded to dwell in taberaa 
booths, " made of the boughs of goodly trees." And. 

[iv.] The Feast of Pestecost was appointed fifty da} 
the passovcr, to eonimemoralc the delivery of the I.bw 
Mount >Sinal, which look place filty days aRcr their de| 
from Egypt. At this H'slivul, which was celebrated at that 
of Ihe jear when their harvest usually closed, each heai 
family was enjoined by the Jewish law to take !iomc of tb 
Iruiu of the earth, and bring it to the place which lh( 
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iboukl choose, and to set it down before the altar of the Lord, | 
Making the solemn acknowledgment of the whole series of pecu- ' 
lidr and miraculous providences experienced by the nation, which 
is prescribed in Deut. xxvi. 5—10.* 

Now all these institutions have been held sacred among 
the Jews in all ages since their appointment, and are 
solemnlj and sacredly observed among them to this day. 
(*an ihnw observances be accounted for, on any principle but 
the eridence of the FACTS on which they were founded 1 
We have not more certain evidence of the Jfac/* of the murder 
of king Charles L, contrary to all law and justice, and of the 
rp--ioration of the profligate Charles IL, and of the deliver- 
ance of king James L and the English parliament from de- 
struction by gunpowder (conspiredjky certain incendiaries), 
and of the arrival of king William III., which terminated the 
odious tyranny of James IL, all which events are respectively 
conimeiuorated on the thirtieth day of January, the twenty- 
ninth day of May, and the fifth of "November m each year. 

"2. in like manner, the principal facts contained in the Gos- 
p«?ls are confirmed by monuments, which subsist to this day 
among Christians, and which are the objects of men's senses. 
These monuments are the ordinances of Baptism, the Lord's 
biip))er, and the festival observed on the first day of the week. 

[i.] It is a well known fact, that, in all countries where the 
Chrii^tian faith is held, its professors are initiated by Baptisx ; 
and thai, by submitting to this rite, they renounce every other 
rrlit^ous institution, and bind themselves to the profession of the 
(rr^prl alone. Now Baptism, being performed in the name of the 
Father, of the Bon, and of the Holy Ghost, plainly signifies the 
fim persuasion of the Christian church that their religion is 
from God. the fountain of all good ; that it was published to man- 
kind by Jesus Christ the Son of God, the voluntary messenger 
of this dispensation ; and that it was confirmed by many great 
si<ni-S miracles, and gifts of the Holy GhosL Particularly, on the 
part of those who administer this rite, it signifies that they act 
ai;reeably to the will of the Father who appointed the Christian 
religion, and by express commandment from him, and from his 
i<i>Ti who pubhshed it, as well as from the Holy Ghost, who con- | 
finiud it when they baptize men into the belief and profession 
of Chrii^tianity. On the part of God, this rite is a declaration, | 
by hist ministers, that he accepts and pardons the baptized person, | 
{iro\ ided he givcj) the answer of a good conscience, and in his 
subsequent life arts agreeably to the obligations of baptism. 
And. lastly, on the part of the baptized, their receiving of this 
nte is uniien»too<l to lie an alTeetionate and solemn public decla- 
ration of tftfir senM of the relation in which they stand to God 
t!»c Father as their Oeator, to (iod the Son as their Redeemer, 
and to God the Holy Ghost a^: their >Saiictifier, according to the 
x'lcvn which the Christian religion gives of these relations; and 
al^io of their firm resolution fuitlifutly to perform all the duties 
resulting from these relations. 

ii.l That the Lord's 5Sl ppkh is often celebrated in all Chris- 
tian countries is a fact that cannot be questioned ; neither can it 
\v que^ttioned, that Christians e/)nsider this rite to be essentially 
ct»nnected with the profej«sion of their religion. Our fathers 
rntertaine«I the same opinion of its importance ; and their fiuhers 
viewed it in the same light. But what claims and deserves par- 
ticular notice with reference to this institution is, that by tlie 
common com^nt of Christians now living, and of all in former 
agt^ of whoec opinion we have any knowledge, the importance 
of the Ix>rd'8 Supper arises firom its being a commemoration 
of the life, sufferings, death, and resurrection, and second coming 
of the founder of their religion, and from its having been ex- 
prrsftly enjoined to all his disciples by his dying request, with a 
y'urw to perpetuate the memory and demonstrate the truth of 
the fie events. 

liVu] The stated observance of thk riasT Day of the Week, 
a« a sacred festival in honour of Christ's resurrection from the 
dead.— on which day Christians abstain from all secular labours 
and adkirs, and hold solemn assemblies for the public worship 
of Gud, — preserves that grand event from failing into oblivtoii. 

Nr»w, as these monuments perpetuate the memory, so they 
«i»'iu'^strate the truth of tlie facts contained in the Gospel 
bistr>rT beyond all reasonable contradiction ; because, unless 
tiie events of which the Christian rites are commemorations 
h;id really existed, it is impossible to conceive how those 
ritps could have come into general use. For, if Jesus Christ 
witlier lived, nor taught, nor wrought miraclea, nor died, nor 
roee again from the dead, it is altogether incredible that so 
many men, in countries so widely distant, should have con- 

*■ Do Voisin, Aiitorlt^ des livrcs de Mnjsc, pp. 169—172. 



spired togetfier to perpetoate such a series of falsehoodft, l^ 
ccnmiencmg the observation of the institutions of Baptism^ 
the Lord's Supper, and the Lord's day ; and it is equally in- 
credible tiiat, by continuing to observe them, they should 
have imposed those falsehoods on posterity .' 

IV. Lastly, The wonderfitl establishmejit and propa- 
gation OF Christianitt is a most convincing proof of the 

ENTIRE CREDIBILITY OF THE NeW TeSTAMENT, AND OF THE 
REUGION WHICH IT ESTABLISHES. 

Before the second century was completed, the Christian doc- 
trine was propagated through the whole Roman empire, which 
then comprised almost the whole known world. It prevailed 
without the assistance of any temporal power. ^ Destitute of 
all human advantages, protected by no authority, assisted by no 
art, not reconmiended by the reputation of its author, not en- 
forced by eloquence in its advocates, the word of God grew 
mightily and prevailed. We behold twelve men, poor, artless, 
and uneducated, triumphing over the fiercest and most determined 
opposition, over the tyranny of the magistrate, and the subtleties 
of the philosopher, over the prejudices of the Grentile, and the 
bigotry of the Jew.*' In progress of time the church became 
divider! by heretics, as well as exposed to a series of the most 
sanguinary persecutions ; yet still the truths she professed con- 
tinued to spread, in defiance of all these impediments. And 
notwithstanding that those truths are repugnant to every bad 
passion of the human heart, and require, from those who pro- 
fess them, the most exalted piety, together with the stri^st 
possible regard to every civil, moral, and relative duty, as weD aa 
the purest and most diffusive benevolence, — still Christianity %afl 
continued to spread (as its founder had predicted) in every part 
of the known worid, and, at the present day, is embraced and 
confessed by a tenth part of the human race.^ 

In considering these direct evidences of the crcdibili^ of the 
writers of the New Testament, it U of importance tb observe, 
that there is no opposite testimony to contradict the positive 
credible testimony of the apostles, evangelists, and multitudes 
of others, to the liistory and miracles of Jesus. 

Now is it probable, or even possible, that so many chancter- 
istic marks of truth as we have mentioned, derived from such 
various quarters, should all so exactly coincide in favour of a 
false story ? Is not the supposition of the truth of a history 
thus accredited much more natural, more consonant to general 
observation and experience, to the laws of evidence, and of the 
human mind, than b the supposition of its falsity ? A belief 
in the Christian Scriptures is, indeed, a belief in the reality of 
past miracles, to confirm a religion worthy of God and useful 
to man. Such a belief impUcs no absurdity, or contradiction to 
any truth or any fact. But by rejecting the Gospel, persons are 
compelled to maintain, in opposition to positive credible testi* 
mony, that extensive important events have taken place without 
an adequate cause. They must maintain the reality of mira- 
cles, greater tlian Christians believe, and which accord ncithei 
with the nature of God, nor the condition of man, but which 
involve absurdities, contradictions, and impossibilities. 

To expUiin the most wonderful and extiaordinary appearances 
in the natural world, philosophers without hesitation admit a 
cause which accounts for them clearly, and with the fewest diffi- 
culties; especially when every other supposition necessarily 
leads to absurdities and contradictions. Upon what rational 
ground, then, can the truth of the Gospel history be doubted 1 
And its truth establishes the divine authority of Jesus and hii 
religion. 

The full foree of the arguments, which we have brought to- 
gether to prove the truth of the (.'hrlstian Scriptures, would be 
more obvious and impressive, if we were to compare the New 
Testament with other sacred writings, or with accounts of other 
persons who have been represented as divine messcngars. Con- 
fucius, the writer of the Chinese canonical books, ingenupusly 
acknowledges that his doctrine was not his own, but taken from 
legislators who lived centuries before him. The ancient sacred 
code of the Hindoos,, the Koran of Mohammed, the Uvea of 
Pythagoras, of Proclus, and of ApoUonius of Tyana, and the 
Popish Legends, all bear many stamps of fiction. We shall in- 
stance in Philostratus's life of ApoUonius, for the following 
reasons: Hierocles, an ancient opponent of Christianity, has 
drawn a parallel between him and Jesus, and pieferred ApoUo- 
nius.* Eunapius, the biographer of several ancient phUosophere, 

» Mijcknight's Harmony, vol. i. prelim, obs. viii.and his Credibility of the 
Gofiiv»I liie^torv. pp. r»55— 863, 

* The diOicuUies. which ChriMiauity ))ad to «ncounter at its first prop^ 
l^atlon, are contider^d in ihc Appkndix, No. V. 

* Lard. Iloath. Test. rlmp. xxxix. ft>cl. i. S 7. 
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imagined Apotloniiu to be a kind of middle bemg bclween the 
gad* mi men ; on which acwunt he thought that " the lo/nim- 
ing s/GoD amaagit manlnnd" would h»te been* more proper 
liUe far Phitaatntui'* hiirtoiy than that which it now bean. In 
modem timet. Lord Heibcit of Cherbin;, and Mr. Blount, have 
taken the poini of making lavounibte commeuia npoo Apollo- 
Diua'i hialOTf. 

Philoctratua'i account ii the onlj one that we have of Apollo- 
nina, who lined upwanja of sne huniired yean airoai him. 
He tell) lu, thai he took kia narTBtiTs partly from common re- 
Doit, and portlj from memoir! of Apolloniua, laid to have been 
written by one DamiSihiaeompanioi). Some other prnon having 
■hown thcae momiun to Julia the wifo of Scicrua, ibe gave them 
to Philoolntui. Uefore thi> time they were not known to the 
worid. Philoatralua endcaToureil to gain the favour of Jalia, 
and of Antoniuui Coiacalla, who were both e>eat admircn of 
the marvelloui. The latter wax so prejudiced in bvour of Apollo- 
niua, that he paid him the bonoun which Pagana thought due 
to beniea. Philoitratua, to gratify hii humour, when hii aubjeet 
roqidred it, added all the onumenl ho could, and made quite a 
romanee of iL The namliTe ahowa that he waa fond of di«- 
playing hie patta and genius. It coutaina laboured discuasiona 
of trifling queationa ; nich aa. which ia the moat ancient, the 
earth or the Ireca! which composci to aleep beat, watoror wine 1 
ImpnlineDt, ridlculoua, and obiurd relntiona are often introduced 
in it For eiample, of bcaats with a human head and a lion'g 
body; of women half white and half black ; of wool growing 
like com out of the earth ; of countriea abounding with pbic- 
nixea, gritfini, nod dragoni. In the deacriplion t£ bia mirof lea, 
he unwarily metillona his cure of a dropay to havs been effected 
hy preociibing abatinence to the patient. — Though Apollatiius be 
aide to tell Daniia, that he nndenlood all languagra wiiboul 
(avning them, yet in India, when he came before Kitig Phisoilea, 
ke wanted en interpreter. In an account of hia raising a young 
lady aecmingly dead, at Home, he menljong that it waa still a 
aecrct, whether then were some ranaining iparka of life ; be- 
oidea thia, the mineU was unknown to any who lived at that 
time. The bislar<r telli us, that Apolloniua appeared after hij< 
death to Aurehan, when he besieged Tyona; of which we have 
no other proof than the testimony of this romance writer. 
Apolloniua is repreaented as DianUesODg Ihe grcateat vanity, and 
pretending to universal knowledge. H< taught the doctrine of 
transmigration. He said, " It waa wise to speak well of all the 
gods, eajicci ally at Athens, whore altars of unknown ilcmonawcre 
er.'cted." He attempted to deify a lion. I'hree instances an 
given of his pretended prophetic Sfurit. Two of them evidently 
imply nothing euperioi to human knowledge. The Uiird. that 
Nerva should one day bo emperor, one ia not sur|>rlsed at, when 
the feigned |irnpliet was. by flattery and advice, actual Ij encmirai;- 
ing him, at that time, to a revolt ; and what totally destroys the 
authority of the prediction ia, that he denied it before Domilian. 
" His wandeT'Wiirking laculty ho ]>retcnda to have fetched from 
the East Indies ; yet the atiount which he has given of those 
ports is so grossly fabulous, that that alone convicts him of im- 
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Iriking contrast 
loirs of Apolloniua and thaw which 
we have of Jeaus. Genuine niarkji of truth dislinsuiah the nar- 
xatives of (he evangelists, while characters of fiction abound in 
the history written by Philoetratus. 

Such are the evidenopa, both pxKTnal and intprnsl, diroct 
and collalfritl, for the Cieiiiiincness and Aulli(>riticily of the 
New Tpstami'iit ; and whi'n their number, variM^, luid tlin 
Extraordinary natum of many of ilirm aio iinpurtially ron- 
8idpn>d, It is iiupoaaihie not to comv to this oj)nviiicinii con- 
clusion, that the SCRlPTUItEB OP THK NeW TlKTAnSNT ARI 
OB^UINE ASV AUTHEKTIi;, AlfD V) 
THE PERSONS WHOSE NAMES THE 



We shall conclude this section with the conct-ssiong nf 
three wriiflrs cuncerning the Christian rccutds. wliosn sonii- 
munts will not be sunpectcd to have arisen from an unrca- 
eonabln partiality in favour of Ihcm. 

Mr. (luBBEs acknowledges, that " the writing of the Npw 
Tt'stararnt are as ancient as the times of the apostli's; and 
that they wura written by persons who lived In llinsc umt^s, 
eomo of*^ whom >aui ilie things which they relutii. And 
though he insinuates that the copies of tlie Scrijiturcs were 



but few, and in the first agM in the handi of the eccle 
tics only ; yet he adds, that he sees no reason to doubt 
that the books of the New Testament, as we have their 
the frtie registers of those things which were done and 
by the prophets and apostles,"" He Baya also. " That 
persuaded the ecclesiastics did not faMiy the Scripti 
because if they had had an inlention so to do, they * 
surely have n^e them more favourable to their power 
Christian princes and civil eovereignty than they are.''' 

Mr. Chl'hb left the following sentiments :— '■ That I 
was such a person as Jesus ChriBt, and that he, in the n 
did and laughl as is recorded of him, appears probable 
cause it is improbable that Christianity should take pla 
the way and to the degree that it did (oj at least that wi 
told it did), supposing the history of Christ's life and tn 
try to 1)e a ficuon." He adds, that " if sach power alte 
Jesus Christ in the exercise of his ministry as the hu 
sets forth, then, seeing his ministry, and the power Iha 
tended it, seems at least in general to have terminated ii 
public good, it ia more likely tliat God w^b the prii 
agent in the exercise of that power, than any other invi 
being. And then it is probable that Jesus Christ, 
whose will the immediate eitercise of that power depet 
would not use tliat power to impose upon and mislead 
kind to Uieir hurt; seeing that power appears to haTB 
well directed and applied in other respects, aiul sceis 
was accountable to liis Principal for the abuse of it. 
adds, " Froui thci^ premises, or from this genera] vie 
the case, I think this conclusion follows, via. it is pro 
Christ's miitsitm waa divine; at least it so appears l< 
from llie light or infofmation I have received concerning 

Lord lioi.iNOBRUEE grants, that >' Christianity has a 
proofs which the manner in which it was revealed, an 
nature of it, allowed it to have."* He fuitfaeraeknowlf 
that '■ it '\* out of dispute that we hare in our hand 
GoHpels of Matthew and John, who give thcmBclvee c 
cijc and ear uiiiiiema of all that Christ did and laughl. 
two chaimels were as sufficient as four to convey thoa 
trines to the world, and to preserve Ihem in their o\ 
purity. 1'he manner, loo, in which tlieae evangclit 
eorded them, waa much better adapted to this purpnsr 
that of Plato, or even of Xeiiophon, to preserve Ihcdoi 
of Socrates. TTie evangelists did not content them 
with giving a general account of the doctrines of 
Christ in their own words, nor presume in feigned di^ 
to make him deliver their opinions in his own name, : 
his own doctrines. They recorded his doctrines in th 
words in which he taught tliem, and they were car< 
ineniion the several occasiims on which he dcliverej 
to his diwiples or others. If, tlicrefore, Plato and Xei 
tell us with a good degree of rrrtainty what Socrates 1 
the two evangelists sei'm to li-U us with much mon 
iJie Saviour taught, and commanded them to tiinch."' 

What but the irreitistible force of truth eoulil have e: 
such cuncessicina from men of Wmiiig and ability-, wl 
written several things to depreciate the Christian n 
aud the Divine authority of its author 1 

From the pr-cediiig observations, it is evident tl 
have all tlie eviilence that can be renwnoWy desired in 
of Uie credibility of ilie Scripture Uisinry, and pnni 
of wliat the evangelical ystiirians relate conconiii^ 
Christ. It is manifest that they wen- eTery way ui 
tu give an neeinint of tho transactions whtch tliey li 
conleil; they lind no design to ini|tnfle on mankind 
could have no inducement whatever to attempt nn iiii) 
hul every imagiiiahle indurement to the contr.iiy ; no 
tliey [HMsilily have succi-edod, if tliey had made the a 
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The evidences for the cn-diliilily of Ihe Old aud Xi 
tomenls. which haw heen stnliil in the pri'ci-ding 
have been ilmwii prineipallv from an examiuati.ui t 
books compnivd with facts tliat have existed, and e 
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which eontiinie to eziM to ihe prwenl day. We might safely 
lew the credibilitj of the Scripture* upon those evidencee; 
but there is an additional testunony to their credibility and 
trath aa well as to Iheir genuineneaa, which ia afforded by 
Har af^rtanent tciik nahunt and dtH hUiory, and wliich IB 
um valuable to be paa a td in a cuiaoiy manner. 

*1- 

L TnliMniti It lie M—aic acnunttf Ihe treation of the 
nr/iL— n. ParticulaHii tf niin— ID. Of ike/aU of man. 
—IV. Of Ike Iraiulalitn af Enach.—Y. Of lite loagevilg 
•/ Ihe Btilntiluviaii patriarckt. — VI. Mca »f a giganlic 
1MHre.—\a. Of Ihe ileiuge^l. Protfi of thai event fran 
thefttiUud remuint tf the animaU tf a firmer world,— 
i. Frtm eiril hiettrg, partieulartu frtm the paueily of man- 
titid, oiut HMl trottt tf umnhahiteU land, menlitneil iit Ihe 
armau tf Ihe Jirtt age; the late invenlitn and pragreti 
tfarli andiciemcet.andfrtm Ihe uniTieriat Iradition of the 
deluge, — Refiitatitn tf tlgeclitiu It the Maeaic hiitary af 
thai eaiattrtphe^ym. Tetlime«Ut tf profane hitttry It 
the buiUing tfihe Inertf Babel. — IX. Tb the dettructian 
tf Stdam aitd Qtmtrrah. — X T» Ihe Mmaic occauRl tf 
the patriartht. — ZI. TV the realiig tf Ike peritn and cha- 
ratler ,/Mttet, audit Ihe departure tfihe hraeUlct frtm 
Bggpl. — XIL AWier */ varitue eiiilemt btrrtved bi/ an- 
<mM aaM'mu/niH Ihe Mebrevt^—XlH. And tf certain per- 
ttmai hUltriee, -mhick mai) be traced It Ihe Old Tettamenl 
hitfry.—XTV. Tetlimtniet tf ancient and mtdem vrileri 
Itlhe tnUK tf Ihe Seripture aectjoU »f the fkrHUly tf Pa- 
ieatii^' — 'Ctmehiding tbtervalitne^ 

Thi Seirptiiie tuatoiy a^rac*, in a Bu^riainK manner, with 
As moat snswntie records that remain of the events, cusioroe, 
and maimen of Ibe countries and ages to which it stands re- 
hted. The rise and fall of empires, the revolulions that hare 
taken place in Ihe world, and the grand outlines of chrono- 

XB> mentioned or referred to in Ihe Scriptures, are coin- 
I with those stated by the most ancient writers that aro 
exant: while the palpable errors in these respects, which 
are detorted in the apocryphal books, constitute one of the 
maK deeiMTe imsona for rejecting them aa spurioDs. The 
hiitoTT of the Bible ia of far greater antiquity than any other 
iM'onu extant in the world: and it la remarkable that, in 
numerous ioMancM, it shows the real orimn of those absurd 
fablea which di^race and ioTalidate all other histories of 
tfaoae rmnote times; which ia no feeble proof thai it was de- 
lirrd frMD Mmw surer source than homan tradition. The 
fans recMded in the Old Testament cannot be diaproyed; 
bu. eo the GODtmy. they are confirmed by the traditionary 
•ocouins of almost all nations. Mr. Hume, indeed, afliimea 
that the Pentateuch was " wrote [written] in all probability 
Ions after the facts it relates." That this book was written 
long after some of the facta which it relates, is not denied ; 
but liat it wa» written long after alt or even most of those 
ftevi, there is (as we have already shown] no reason to bc- 
Iteie. If. as Dr. Campbell forcibly remarked (and Mr. Hume 
■nther did nor could refute the remark), this writer meant to 
Hftdfy hy the expression quoted, that tliis was in all proba- 
kii^ the case, why did he not produce the grounds on which 
■rh pntbabiliiy is founded! Shall a bold assertion nass fur 
■y BMM it ! or can it be expected that any 
ISKKU>. which are (mly in general suppostzu, uui uui n|iL-viitrjj. 

Mr. Huine "dded^duit fie Pentateuch was " corruhorated ,^ i^^,, u,,^ f,„^ ^^ tolincM of the garden of Ed..,, the 
hw««;.m"Jr>^mony." To which we may rrply. that ^„ b„„„„^ ft,;, »ncieni custom of consecrating grove, to 
I W aa bttle invalidated hy any contradicluri/ testimony ; and ^s -orihio of Ihcir vuioiu deities." 
\i'<; ht this plain rea80n,because there is no human compo- o *n p o van ues. 

noon that can be compared wilh tliis in respect of antiquity. III. The Fall op M.\n and thk iNTRODtrcnos or Sim 
li W.TP absutd to require diat the truth of Moses's history into the Worlo are related in the third chapter of the book 
thMild be attested by heathen wrileta (j die same or nearly ii Genesia. It has becu the fashion with minute pliiloBophers 
th*- curtf aniiqaily with himself; since we know that those 

wbt-aflVruJ to fix upon other nations the name of barbarians, „' 8e« m Kconni of ihsieviri-™ ConnnwrlMjn Ur. lUier'a llgra 
-..>. m^is rime. anTfor several cantories afterwards, theml ^:SjV„5i,lriri I'J-^n'iS^anX'Tl^ih'lSl^;^?^'™'; ^^ 
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neater number which hare been pointed out, and treated at 
length by various teamed men. 

L TasTiHONtBS TO TBI MoBAic Accoiiirr or tbi Crea- 
tion or THK WOALD. 

1. The heatheiu had ■ tradition unong them concerning the 
primeval chati whence the vorld artie, uid the production of 
all things by the efEdency of a supreme miikd, which bean to 
do« ■ resemblance to the Mosaic account of the crBstian, as 
proves ihu they all originated from one common source ; vihila 
the striking contrast between the unadorned simplicity of the 
one, ind the allegorical turgiditj of Ihe othera, accurately distin- 
guishes the inspired narrstive from the distorted tradition. This 
remark applies particularly to the Chaldean, Egyptian, Phteni- 
cisn, Hindao, Chinese, Etruscan, Gothic, Greek, and American 
Cosmogonies.' 

3. One of the most itriking collalfral confirmstjons of the 
Mosaic history of Ihe creation, is tbo general adoption of the 
division of time into -aeekt, which eitends from the Christian 
of Europe to Ihe n-molc shores of Hindostan, and has 
equally prevailed among the Hebrews, the Egyptians, Chines*, 
"^rrccks, Komans, snii northern baibarisns; — nations, some of 

'horn had little or no intercourse with others, and were not even 

□own by name to the Hebrews. It is to be observed, that there 
a great diflercnce between the concurrence of nations in the 
division of time into -aeeki, and their concurrence in the other 
periodical divisions uito yean, mtnlhi, snd dayi. These divi- 
sions arise from such natural caunes as are orciy where obvious, 
viz: the annual snil diurnal revolutions of the sun, and the re- 
volution of tbe moon. The division into -aeekt, on the con- 
trary, seems pariectiy arbitrary ; consequently, its prevailing in 
distant countries, and among nations which had no communic»- 
tion with one another, aflbnls a strong presumption that it murt 
have been derived from some remote tradition (as that of fli* 
creation), which was never totally obliterated from the memory 
of the Gentiles, snd which tnidition hss been older than the di»> 
persion of mankind into diffcreat reijlons. It is assy to coiiceive, 
that the practice, in rude and barliaroua agis, might remain 
through habit, when the tradition on which it Was founded was 
Entirely lost: it is easy to conceive, that, a^crwards, people ad- 
jicted to idolatry, or who, like the Egyptians, had become profi- 
dctita in astronomy, should assign to the diHerrnt days of the 
week the turner of their deides or of Ihcir planets.' 

3. Even the Moiatc method of reckoning by nights instead of 
Jays has prevailed in more than one nation. Thus, the polished 
Athenians campLil«l the space of aday from sunset to sunset;' 
ind from a similar custom of ow Gothic sncdrtor^. during their 
ibode in the forestsoffiermsny, words eipresnivc of such a mods 
if computing time have been derived into our own language.* 
The same custom also prevailed among the Celtic nations.' 

II. or the Formation or Man in the Moral Ihaoe or 
Bod, and his being vested witli dominion over other animals, 
similar traditionniy vestiges remain in llie widely dtfTuaed 
lotion, that roankitid fonucrly lived in completo happiness 
and unstainod innocence; tiial spring Toifrnpd perpetually, 
and tliat the eartli spontaneously gavu licr increase. 

This was the origin of the bbled golden age, so exquisitely 
Jescribed by the classic poets, and which may also be distinctly 
Lnccd in the legends of our tjcylhian furefathers, and in the age 
Lif perfection of tbo Hindoos ; and in the clanxical story of the 
!Wdcn of the Hp»perirlcs. we may equally discover an evident 
undition of tbe Mosuical paradLie and of the promised Saviour, 

ho should bruise the head of the infeniul drai 



selves barbarians. But Ihoagh the Pentateuch ia not corro- 
borated by the concurrent testimonies of any coeval Idstories, 
because if such hbtotie* were ever extant, they have long 
BiMM peii^hed. jet it is Dot on that account destituU of col- 
lawnJ evidence. On ths eoDtmr^ its authority Is Ic^blo in 
thr few ftuments that remaiii of the earliest writers : and 
•obaequent hiaUriaiM hare fully eonfiimed it bv the accounts 
which they give, tboogfa eridentW mixed with depravation, 
of th* hntory of the Jews, and of the legislation of Moses ; 
a^ will appear fian the lUlowing inatancss, selected out of a 



of Ihe iirinplpa] fcris rglued in ilm JJcripdirrt are acklutei 
JcrrrI liv Dr. CuUver in bis ■' Lecluies <>n BcrllHure Ficl 
LniMVin. IHW. The wiAieat, nutleeil In Ihia secdun, panh 
lion BiMl tin IMiiir. sn- iliieiiriau enpluiwljr tresied oT In i 
iiu>. He VeriuwRrL (.'hrisi. lib. L t. IS. 
* Dr. CwBphiril's Dissehiulyii on Mlncks. p. Sl«. note. 
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and philosopbiiing dmnca to «ndeaTciur to nplain away the 
reality of the Ul^and to resolve it nil ioto Bilcgair, apologue, 
or moral fahle; but the whole seheme of reocmpdon by 
Chnst is fminded upon il, and must stand or fall with it; a 
figurative fall requiring only a fijurative redemption. Even 
Lord Bolinghroke (than whom Revelatioii never had a more 
Butillc opposer) justly rejects the allegorical interpretation. 
"/( CANNOT," BavB he, "be admilled iy Chrisliaru; for, if it 
was, what would bpcome of that famous text [that the seed 
^f tlie woman should crush the serpent's head, lien, lii. 15.], 
Whereon tlie doctrine of our redemption is founded 1"> 

Indeed the Mosaic account, from ita simplicity and conso- 
lance with the whole tenor of the Scriptures, was evidenily 
designed to represent a real transaction;' and it has been 
received as such bv the writers of the Old and Nev Testa- 
ments, who certainly were mare competent 10 decide Iltnn 



matters of fact render their unsupported asscrtinns of no 
effect. Modem oppoeers of revelation have ridiculed tlie 
account of the fall as a fable. But notliing is easier than 
ridicule to men who pay no regard to piety, equity, and com- 
' mon decency. Whatever tlicy may onerf (and let h be re- 
membered that aescrtions wituoul proof are not facts), and 
however they may attempt to explain away the Mosaic ac- 
count of the fall, or attempt to prove it false, yet the evi- 
dently ruined condition of (he human race would still remain 
J, And tho narrative of the fall is 



!r both witii the obvious facts 
sonuw. pain, and death, and also with it^at we see and fi'cl 
every day, and witli all our philosophical inquiries Into the 
frame ol the Iniman mind, the nature of social life, and the 
origin of evil. The several powers of the little world within 
a man's own breast are at variance with one another, as well 
as those of the (n«3t world ; and we are utterly unable to 

B'vca oomplete solution of the origin of the evils which flow 
im these discords, and from the jarring elements of ttie 
natural worlil. But the Mosnic narTBtive accounts for all 
1hesi> olhcru'ise unaccountablo phenomena, and is corrobo- 
ratij by various traditions, more or leas asrmcahle to it. 

1. '■ The commencement of this moral taint Is ascrilicd by 
the aullior of the Peniatcucti to the Dibobedienck of our 
FiBST Pabehts. 

"An evil spirit, (be ori^nation of whone malignity jtKlf is a 
myiitery which can never be bthomcd, apdilung thrjuj[h the or- 
pann of a serpent, tcmplrd them to tranflgrcss tlie command of 
(iod by lusting thl^ forbiddrn fruit of a diatincdy spccilicd tree. 
The |)rnalty of their rebellion was death." Though Marc* gives 
ni> account of Satan or the tempter, yet iro learn, from other pas- 
Ha^i'* of Scriptuns Ihnt he waj first made like othrr celestial 
kjiiriti. (HTfcet in bis kind, and happy in his condition; but tliat, 
lliniUKh prirle ur atnbition, Cillini; into a crime (tlie drcumstunces 
of which aro unknown to ua), be tllirnre it'll into misery, and, 
ti>i{i'lhi:r with hii •ceonipliees, was baninhed from the regions of 
Mi's. Of tliis fall of wicked ungi'lK, the anrjentM had some no- 
liiin, as is manifmt fmm tlicir tnuiition uf the Titans iiul Ciiaiits 
tiiv]idini; heaven, fichting atiainit Jupiter, and allempling to de- 
pose him from liis thrunp, for which reason he cant them bead- 
loni; into hell, where they are tormented wiili incewant lire. 
And tli(-rrC>rc Ein|H<doclcs, in anme versea cited by Plutarch, 
makcii mention of the die of some demons, nlio Eir their rebi'l- 
iioiT were, fmni Ihe Kuniinit of hi-avcn, plungcil uito llic bultuni 
:t( the (treat nhyM, there to be punished an they deserrc<l.' 

The ficlioiiii of Indian mythnloi.'y, with re^rd to conlenrlin^ 
powiTd and their siibonlinate miniiOcrs, both licncTolent and lua- 
iign»n(, are erected on ihc same bmis of truth. 

3. The IsTRODfcnon of Phvsipal Kvil into the world, 

Rv the dixohcdienej! of our first mother Eve, is plainlv alluded 
to hi) the well-known hcsthen leneml of Pandora; who l>einc 
liil liv a blal curionily to opeo a caekel that had been qiven her 
oy Jiipilcf, out of it flew all the evil into the world, ami she 1<c- 
eoiiic llie original cause of all the niiscmble occurrcnpfs that iv- 
fall mankind. Hope alone.— Iha hope in a promiBcd and long 
remembered deliverer — leniaining al (ho bottom of the cauket. 
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lioTi, iii a subject of complaint among the ancient hi 
iiorali.'Li. philosophers, and poets. 
Tliu.J, P) thagora* termed it tbe/atal campanien, (Ac n 



their 



ealled it, the (in Ihal it b 
'liiio, luiiural wickedneii I — Aristotle, Ihe natural repvg 
f man's temper ta rratvn ; and all (ho Greek and Romi 
).'^i|iher>, especiallj the Stoics and Platonlsta, complain 
r{iiav,i] iind degenerate condition of mankind, of their [ 
Lly Id <'vi<ry thing that ii evil, and of their averuon fron 
ling ih^t is good. Thui, Cicero lamented, that men are b 
•ila life hy nature ai a Hep^ather, viih a naked, fro. 

S the beat of the Boman pliilosophers, obM^rves, fVt or 
'1 inch a eendilien, thai we are not tubjfci lofiirer dii 
f the im<.d then of the body ;— that The teedt uf all th 
TV h: .111 men. though ikeg do not break out in n-eri, c 
ml ili.,i To lon/eit them i( Me beginning af oar cvre. 
hi riid.-.: ailed tiiit universal moial taint. The domeitic 
iiiikiiid. Even some of the Bprigh(lie«t poets bear the 
loiiy 10 the same facL Propertius could say, £t<ei-^ bod 
ice ts tdImA he is inclined by nature. Horace dccUi 
To nun It bom free from vice; and that Be ti Ihe b. 
<ku i, oppreiied witk Ibe leattt that Mankind m 
'irhediira,and alvayt detire what io firbidditen ; tha 
[i> rhr ,y'ifine>t tf trax Is receive viciaut impreniont, 
:::-{!n--it '/ rock to retiti viriuBUt admtailitni i and, i 
111 JO lire mad enough to attack heaven itKlf, and t) 
rfirni'-il trimet do aal lufferlhe God of Neaven to k 
II vn-.uhfnt thundei-boliM. And Juvenal hai famished a 
iirruho/.i'^lon to the statement of Paul of TaniM tOBotB 
«>>ji;.' m.iid (Bom. vii. 18— S3.), when he aja llwt, 
r.'Mi/ fxed, runs back to inefccduM, H b 

iL't, thera is reaaoo to suppose, dut tW nHdM 
Druiil" eijiressly taught the defeclioa of tha bunan son 
i^taie 111 iinginiil rectitude ; (be invariable belief of the Bi 
III HiTiJoiian, u, that man is a fallen ercature ; and il 
known Ihnt a aimilar opinion was inculcated by the cEan 
ihiiti.'ai^'ts. and especially by Hesiod, in their deamptioi 
gr.iJual Ciirruption of the human nice, during the perio 
t|ui'iit III iha golden age. Catullus represents the un 
piriiiil. V. 1 1 Fu justice was put (o flight, and brolhen imbr 
liiiiuN ifi fiatemat blood, while ineest and sacrilege aliei 
TiiinJ 111' (ioil fruni innn ; and Tacitus marks out the pn 
ib'jij.iviiy. from a perivd frre from olTence and puniahn 
fIim;iLioin (iiiit abandoned wickulness, devoid etmi of in 
•• Providence seems lo have drawn evidence of the guil 
Irnm ibeir own confesiiions, and to have pnaerved tt 
mony for the eoaiietion of subsequent times."* 

4. The Form assumed bv the Teufter, 

M'hrn he seduced our first parents, has been handed 
the imdiliiinK of most nndcnt nations, particularly tlie 
llindooi, Greeks, the ERypliaus, and the Scythians o 
uiiil thuiiiTb animals of thciicqicnt tribe were worshippei 
of the Pagans, as the Egyptians, Phienieians. and C 
nyniliol* of the good demon-, yet they were more gag 
gurdcj as lyiics or flgures of the evil principle." 

There is nothing in which the traditions and opl 
ih" hc^iihens bear stronger ti-stimouy lo iJie dii-i 
St'ii{<<iin'. (linn (he conviction which prevailed, oft! 
-ii\ ii' -.HI Atosesikst for Sis, ami optiie Iste 
Li( \ HiMNE Mi:diatiiii, and (he universal praclirc 
i.jLT [li.ii'iilar victims, wbich has at one period or utlii 
|iriv;iiliiJ in I'vi-ry quarter of the glok. 

It has 1>een alike adopted by the most barbarous, i 
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The rude idob 

and the )x>lislied votary of p 

in (be belief ijiut without shedding 
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Not WW tha liTe of tl p 
■ji deemed euflicient to remove the taint [ t ; 
tbe wnth of heavea. TLe dnlh at a noble r 
tljr Tequiml ; and the altara of paganwn vcri 
tocrenta of bunun blood." Thus, the Caiia? 
Snt-bom to paia through the Gic in ordi r L 
ger of their falae deities ; and one of the r, 
to haTe oflered up hia ejdcHt aon aa a bumi 
1 the auperior power of the Eli 



ihe belief that the goda wen 



rendered 
the n 
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h of finllin,, 
ommon oSerini; among hia coualrjmcn ' I i 
lu baring laid il down ad i principle, thai the iTu 
of aninula afipeiseil the anger of the god*, 1 I 

turnfd aiiile upon the liccima those (tioken I 
(1 for men,' soon proceeded to greater lengt 

horrid prictiee of devoting hanum virtii -^ I 
IS Bjratifsl number three, a number deemed )>un ru 
1 heaTen, CTerj ninth month wilncueii the eniuiin 
luggfea of nine uiiibrtunate victima. Tba fatal Mow 
, the lifFkaa bodica vera coDaumed in Ihe aa^^tcd lire 
:ept perpetually burning ; nhile Ihe blood, in hini;!i]- 
^ with the Levilical ordianncea, woa aprintlni, jmrt- 
aurraunding muilitude, parti; upon the ireeH of Ihi' 
ore, and partly upnn die images of their iiUilt, i 

r uuilar reaaona. It ti obaencd by AeoMa, ilint in 

na^ il wu usual for a Peruvian to awsrifice lii» son 

I, kMtwbilig him lo aiiara hia life, and to be HatisticJ 

iJ^toduU.' 

•i tea," we ma; ask with the learned nuthnr, 



this 8 



eply 



An, codM originate thii univerBal prectii^t 
afint-bom. Fithoiof man or beast, and orotTi-i 
oiBlKifrcrin? % Whencp, but from a deep and 
Loumpss of moral depravation? Whencp. 
MTvfrtrd trailition, reBncctine the true B»cri 
MSKd for the sins of all man&ind! In Ihf ni 
fiiBI-hom, ori(rin:il1j iustituled by God hiiTiF 

llv adhered lo bolh by Jew ajid tJenliie, mc .... — - -. 

aih of him, who was tlie flrst-borr of jiis virjrin- 1 proof diat tbt 
uiatrly Ihoufh obscurely exhibiipd. And in the' ''■■■ " "- - 
te uf lire, the invariable scriptunil cmbli'm of 
jealousy, we view llie indijfnalion of that (iod 
oMwnuiB; fire STrned from our guilty race, and 
upoD the unmaeulate head of our great Intcm'H- 

nt ididaterB, it does not appnar, why they eliciild 
nore re-.ison lo dread the vengeance of tlio d.iiv, 
«t and to claim Ilia favour; yet that such a dnnil 
ally prevail, is too well known lu require Un' 
f a laboured demonstration."' 

Tb«.'(SLATION of KlfOCH 

■eed in Ihe Grecian fatlea of Ihe tranilation of tlii'ir 
m80<l>t and paniruliriy of Heapenis and A^irci 
iMBfnt Ureeks), who are bbled to have aacrmli'il tn 
, and to have been turned into stars and iiliMi^I 
hruva anuMg the Hindoos ; of Buddha am.iiiij the 
Jid of \ao (another name for Biuldbs) among Ihe 



Ephorua, and Nicolaua, relate that the ancieitti Hied a Ihousand 
yean."' Similar traditiona of the hingevilj if men, in former 
agca, are atillto be found among iho Bunnani tt Ihe further In 
dian Peninsula, and also among the Chinese.' 

VI. "Rie Mosaic aocount of .Men or a GinAimc Stature, 
who were inured lo deeds of lawless violence and rapine. 

Is confirmed by the Greek and Latin poets, vrho relate that there 
tVLTe giants in tlie firil ages of the world, and also by the Greek 
and Latin bialorians, particularly by Pausaniaa and PhilodtratUB 
among the Greeka, and Pliny among the Romana, who have re- 
corded that, on opening some sepulchres, the bodies of men were 
found to be much larger in old limea. Josephua also apeslu ot 
bones Bten in hia days, of a magnitude almost exceeding credi- 
bilitf.'° These testimonies of hiatoriann of former ages to the 
generally gigantic stature of men, furnish a sntififsctoTy answer 
lo the petly cavila of ihoae who object to the credibility of Moees, 
from bts mentioning Ihe gigantic size of Og's bcdntrnd. (Dcut 
m 11.) Usl men of very large siie are occasionally seen even 
m our days. Borne allowance may also be made far royal vanity ; 
aa Aleiander the Great ordered his soldiers to enlarge the siie ot 
their beds, that they might give to the Indians, in succeeding 
ages, a great idea of the prodigious stature of the Macedonian 

VII. No part of the Mosaic history has been more ridi- 
culed by the opposors of rerelnlion, than Ihe namitive of the 
Deiapos; though ks fact that ever occuned in the world is 
BO well attested bodi by natural and civil history. 

1. I'roofi of that temi from NatcraL HistobV. 

it has been asserled that the relation of the deluj^, con- 
laihed in the seventh chapter of the book of Genesis, is 
contrary to philosophy, and that Ihe delu^ could not be 
universal, because no stock of water could he found sufficient 
to overflow the earth to the degree represented by Moses, 
The Hebrew historian, however, eipressly asserts that it 
luoi universal, and hU rclatiun U cotinmud by tki fomilized 
renmiia of artimali belonging lo a fanao world, which lai 
found in everg guwllr of Ihe globe. 

Thus, the highesl eminences of the Mrth, as the Andes, the 
Alps, the Apennines, ihe Pyrenees, Libanus, Atlas, and Arsnil. 
in short, all the moimtains of every region Ondrr heaven, where 

irch has been made, connpiro in one uniform and universal 
IBS spread over their highest summits ; for 
they arc found lo contain sbelK ekeletDns of fish, and marine 
animals of every kind. I'ho bones of eitinel animals have been 
found in America, at an elevation of 7,800 feet, and in the Cor- 
dilleras, at 7,300 fret above Ihe level oflhe sea. In central Asia, 
the evidence is slill more decisive ; the fossilized remains of the 
horse, deer, and bear apecies, having been brought to England 
from the Himalaya mountains, from an eletation of more Ihaik 
16,000 feel.1* Further, Bkelctons of the elephant and rhinocsros, 
natives of Africa and southern Asia, have been dug up on tlie 
stpppes or table-lands of Taitary and Liberia j and remaina of 
elephants have been found b various psrW of England-i' Croco- 
diles, chiefly of the Aaiatic species, have been discovered in va- 
rious pans of Europe: Ihe gigantic mammoth (sn animal which 
has hitherto been supposed eiclusively to belong to the anledilu- 
vian world) has been found in Ihe moA northern parts of Riisaa, 
and also in North America, and in Ireland. The fcMsil bonca 



10 have committed to writing the 
iifaer of the (iteeka or BarbarianH, attest this Kingeviiy 
befbrr Ibe flood." And he immedialely suhjirins, — 
who wrote an account of the Egyptians, Brronus, 
!d [an snoutit of), Ihe aflain of Ohaldsta, and Mo- 
eatizua, and with them Hieronymus Ihe Egjpliun, 
atrd of Ihe aflairs of Egypt, agree with me in Ibis, 
, aj>d Hccatcus, and Helluiicus, and AcubIdub, and 



%^^S 



■ Millrl-nNnrlh. Anih. vol. 1 
. I.e. 7.-OUI Mspil Hist Ub. Ul e. 7. 

%int<k^ToLlp.ll7 



• Jasephu^ Antiq. Jud. lib. I. c. 3. (aL 
b; JoHiihiis, it bas bna well reiaarl»il 
iwHeBiiHi of Iraditions relalinf lo I 
frnni MosH ; aod in either case <nir | 






1 riled 



in ftcl ; and lliej 



Dui irtlKjr borrowril 
id ihailhej bear an antiquity nun 



fkcl, or thai Ibej bucruweil Ihmi 

•H" is answered. For, iflhryre- 

' Kianted I iiat ihw iradiihins 

with Ilia aa- 



I Muses did really eiMi 

lAsubsuimewrHtlhe* 

- . — f uesr an wiiiqujiT nmre reCDMS tbanlbeae, which 

iwi^ In be (he dmsi aoclfnl of ibr hralhen milera. It la pruT«i 
liirther, liial his hlDury was li)||hlv enrnuei^ ami thai II was auppoaeil bf 

InUIlijii; BDit wlH-lher Ihrir tcstlu yspraniifmin thta nsrralkM, erfriun 

an)- other source i either waj. Ihe MoMic ac(.>uni<.rih«a«ui|r W">s 
cnmtborHted bv the'jiilckt (nicinentiotajiuquliy." f^oUver^ Lectures ou 
Scrinuireraclimi. IM. 

■ Fsbor, nil.l. |>|i.9£93. 

■• The pasauri rruoi ihe lUaloriana above mcniioned ore liven at lennb 
In Gr«ii»d( Verilale, lib.Lc.1*. ' 

•• BaWalBon'sApoVininaMwer Id Paine, p. 3*. "Mj phllosophT," 

rejecl everj lestlDunj which is oppomir to eipcripncr, Hull baea born 
ill HhrllniHC I eniiil, ua proper Ifstloion;, have bvlleveil In Ihc eiiaienee 

oien and horses of MhrtlBiiil had not brcu bluer than mastillk" mS. p. 3j, 
'• HusrtcrljF Heviifw, vol. uii. p. IBfi. 
» Proi: Bucklud'a Heliquic DiJuiiaiiB, p. 173 
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and t^ih of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, tiger, and hyenai 
(aniniaU found in Africa and tho eaiit), and of the bear and nu- 
merous other animals, have been found in England : to which 
we may add trees of vast dimensions with their roots and tops, 
and some also with leaves and fruit, discovered at the bottom of 
mines and marlc-pits, not only in regions where no trees of such 
kind were ever known to grow, but also where it is demonstrably 
impossible that they should grow ; which elTect could only be 
produced by the fountains of the great deep being broken up. 
Further, the drifting of the ark northwards, from Noah^s settle- 
ment to mount Ararat, leads us to infer that the main current of 
die waters of the deluge came from the south ; and that this was 
the case is most evident from the present appearance of the great 
continents of the terraqueous globe ; whose deep southern inden- 
tations and bold projecting capes on the north, together with the 
chaotic subversions of the ghauts of Hindostan, as well as of the 
mountains of Abyssinia and Caffraria, and of those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the strcights of Magellan, — all conspire to prove 
that such tremendous disruptions were originally caused by the 
waters of the^;ra/ deep ; which rushed northwards with conside- 
rable fury at first, though they afterwards grew less violent towards 
the end of their progress. There are also traces of prodigious 
disruptions of tlie earth in high northern regions, as U* on 
purpose to absorb the redundant waters from the south : and in 
some parts, as in Norway, whole countries have been upUfled on 
one side, and half buried on the other in vast gulphs which 
opened to receive them. To these fajc\A we may add, that all the 
researches of tho most eminent geologists tend to prove the re- 
cent population of the world, and that its present surface is not 
of very ancient formation.^ 

Physical Objection to the Mosaic History of the 
Deluoe refuted. 

Decisive as these fads are, it has been attempted to set 
aside tlic Mosaic narrative, by some alleged marks of an- 
tiquity, which certain continental philosophers have affirmed 
to exist in the strata of the lava of Mount ilitna. Thus 
Count Borch has attempted to prove that volcanic mountain 
to be tiffht thousand years old, by the different strata of lava 
which nave been discovered. And in the vaults and pits 
which have been sunk to a great depth about Mivm^ the 
Canon Recupcro affirmed that seven strata of lava have been 
found, each with a surface of soil upon them, which (he as- 
sumes) would require two thousand years to accumulate upon 
each stratum ; and reasoning from analogy, he calculates 
that the lowest of these strata must have flowed from the 
mountain your/een thousand years ago ! 

Answer. — Nothing can be more fallacious than this ar- 
gument, if indeed it deserves to be dignified with the name of 
an argument. For, who knows what causes have operated to 
produce volcanic eruptions at very unequal periods 1 Who has 
kept a reuistcr of the eruptions of any burning mountain for one 
thousand years, to siiy nothing of three or four thousand 1 Who 
can say that the strata of earth were formed in equal periods 1 
The time for the formation of the uppermost and last is proba- 
bly not known, much less the respective periods of the lower 
strata. One might have been formed in a year, another in a 
century. The philofophers above mentioned are wholly ignorant 
of the cause of any one of these earthy strata. They build one 
hypothesis upon another, tnd to believe their whole argument 
requires stronger faith than to believe a miracle. Faith in a 
minicle rests upon testimony ; but faith in their scheme must 
be founded on an extreme desire to prove a falsehood. But the 
analogy, on which it has l)een attempted to build the hypothesis 
just moiitioned, is contradicted by another analogy, which is 
grounded on more certain facts. 

» The fpadcr will find a copiolisand intcrestlnc account of the antedilu- 
vian remains of hya^niw, discovered in a cave ai Kirkdnle, in Yorkshire, in 
the year 1H-*1, by the Rev. ProfcKsor Buckland. in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of l/>ndon, for li*ii, Part I. pp. 171—236, and 
also in his "RelKpiiie Diluviaitic, or Observations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caved, Fissjiurea, and Diluvial Gravel, and on other Oeoloeical 
Phenomena, attet^tini; the ActioD of an Universal Deluge." London, It^, 
4to. That the Mosaic hirttory, particularly of the delude, is not inconsistent 
with geologirul di.or.overies, is clearly proved by Bp. 8umner. in his "Trea- 
tise on the Records of the Creation," vol. i. pp. 5*7— 2S5. But the fullest 
view of the harmony between geological discoveries and the Mosaic history 
will be found in Mr. Granville Pcnn'a "Comparative Estimate of tho Mine- 
ral and Mosaical Geologies," a work abounding in sound doctrine, founded 
upon close reasoning, and admirably opposed to the tampering facility of 
some writers on geology, and to the scepticism and incredulity of others 
^second Kdition, 2 vols. Hvo. Loudon, l^^')}, and the Rev. lames Kennedy's 
lectures on the Philosophy oK the Mosaic Records of the Creation. Lon> 
don. lAZT. 2 vols. Hvo. 

« The proofs of (his important &ct are stated In M. Cnvier's Essay on 
the ThOMy of the Earth, sect 22. of Mr. Kerr's translatioa. 



iEtna and Vciwittf letemble each other in the ca 
produce their eniptloni, in the nature of their lavas, a 
time necessary to mellow them into soil fit for vegetatio 
being admitted, which no philosopher will deny, th 
Rccupero*s analogy will prove just nothing at all. 
produce an instance of seven different lavas, with m 
strata ^f vegetable earth, which have flowed from m 
suvius within the space, not oi fourteen thousand, but 
what less than fourteen hundred years ; for then, i 
to our analogy, a stratum of lava may be covered with 
soil in about faro hundred and fifty years, instead of 
two thousand for that purpose. The eruption of Vesuvii 
destroyed Herculancum and Pompeii, is rendeved si 
celebrated by the death of the elder Pliny, recorde 
nephew's letter to Tacitus. This event haj^ned A. D. 
we arc informed by unquestionable authority,' that th 
which covers Herculaneum is not the produce of one 
only, for there are evident marks, that the matter of i 
tions has taken its courw over that which lies imn 
over the town, and which was the cause of its destructi 
these strata are either of lava or of burnt matter, vith 
ffood soil between. Whence it is evident, with wha 
Uttle attention and increase of knowledge may remov 
difliculty.^ 

2. But the fact of the universality of the delufre 
rest on the evidence arising from the or^nic Tt*niaii 
former world which have been discovered : nor is it 
confined to the Scriptures. Civil History likewit 
many evidences which support the Mosaic account oftk 
Thus, 

[i.] The Paucity of Mankind^ and the yast 1 
unmhabited land, which are mentioned in the aoo 
the first aores, show that mankind are sprung latel 
small stock, and even suit the time assigned by Moe 
the flood. To which we may add, that the great m 
small kingdoms and petty states, in the first ages, < 
the same purpose. 

" Most eminent nations," it has been well ohsen 
great families, have at all times been fond of extollini 
pedigree, and carrying it us hi;i:h as possible ; and 
marks remain of the succt^ssive alterations in their sta' 
to imagine that it has been always the same. Hence 
foolish pretences among the ancients, to their being 
of tlie countries they had inhabited time out of mil 
thoy were led to make their several gods the founde 
government. They knew but very little of the work 
tradition which they had of that little was so far mixe 
ruptcd with romance, that it served only to confoti 
Upon the removal of this cloud by the more dilige: 
curate inquiry of the modems, we see ancient history 
to clear up, the world puti on a very diflforent (ace, ar 
of it appear conformable to each other, and to the 
known course of things ; as is proved, very clearly, 
insttmces, by a learned and ingenious writer.'^ — W 
marvellous in all the annals of those times, and mon 
in the great point of their antiquity, exceedingly ret} 

■ Sir W. Ilnniilton's Remarks on the Nature of the Soil of I 
Vicinity, in the PhilotjophicalTranflaction^ofthe Royal rtociety 

« Bp. Walson'a Apology for Christianity, in reply toOibbon, 
London, 177U: or pp. 151— 156. of Ihe 8vo. edition, London. l5J0 

» "The i^roumb of the uncertainty of ancient history mi 
Stillinplleet, Or. Sac. book I. ch. 1. sect. 16. 18, drc. Coinp. Bi 
rule account of it, passim. Of the Egyptian in panirular 
Travrls, pp. -117. WZ. Auk C.'omp. Buker'on liist. and Chron 
10 and 11. Slmckfiird'H Cnnneciion, vol. ii. LM>ok vhi. Wint 
of Kiiowleilue, vol. ii. ch. 10. sect. 4, Ac. Bp. ('laylon's Ren 
Origin of Hieroglyphics, p. f>S. Ac. Goguet, vol. i'li. diss. iii. 
the Bahyloiiish eiiipire was not so «»ld as haa been pretei 
Clerc on Gt-n. x. Concerning the fnbulous antiquity of the 
Conclusion of Mod. Hist. ii. p. OT). fol." 

• S»'e Bryant's Aimlysijj of Ancient Mythology, pasttim. 

' "Till men come to a scrutiny, fhey are very apt to imairln 
ber is vastly greater than it it). I have often asked people 
many men there have been in a direct line between the pr 
England [Gcorse II.] and Adam, meaning only one man in ; 
the king's father, gnuidfather, Ac. The answer maile upon 
jecture, has always l>een some thoustind: whereax it is evid« 
culalion, there have not been two hundred. For the space of 
Adam and Christ, let us take the genealogy of oin* Saviour. 
Sl Luke, in which the names between Adam andCIirist, excl 
arc but seventy-four. From the birth of Christ to the bin 
were sixteen hundred and eighty years. IaH it be supp08< 
li«»t of the king's progenitors, every son was bom when t 
twenty-five years old, which is as early as can be suppoi 
another. According to this supposition, there were four | 
every hundred years: i. o. in those sixteen hundred anc 
years, there were sixty-seven generations ; which sixty-sevei 
foregoing seventy-four, will make no more than a hundred a 
Hallet on Heb. xi. 7. note a. p. 17. Comp. Goguet, voL UL dis 
aat'i Analysis. poMtm. 
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ooT own pUin ■eooonb idll iDara ud men MmllnDed ; whmcp > advances. •• It rniut eviilentlj sppcu," Mjt ■ Innifd miier, 
wc nuT be eonvinced, (hoi bodi the pM^bag ud cultivBlion of " thai the E)^-pIiaiu coulil bave no such phytician in the daya 
the (aith anue si fiiHt from a few low beginning! ; thnt it very of Moses, a> Diodonii and Herodotus aeetn to luppoee : il i> 
graJuallT ipnad itaclf (ram aome one centre ;' and (hat il ban much more prehsble that long after tbeiie times, they were like 
•t all limea ptoeeeded by pretty near the same slow regular atept the Babylontunii, entirely deatilute of peraoni skilful in curing 
■• it Joe* al preaenl."' , any diseases tbst might happen amongst them ; and Ihal tho 

Bir Wilham Jones has shown that the tradiliona of Ae preaent best method Ibcy could think of, after conaulting their oracles, 
liealhen nations of Asia are not t^ more authaiity than the Irsili- was, when any one was sick, to bare as many persons see and 
boos of the ancient nations of Asia and Europe. " We find," speak to him as posuhly eould ; so that if any one who saw tho 
be says, " no ccrtsin monament or even probable tradition of sirk person had had the like distemper, be might say what was 
tiations planted, empires snd slates raised, laws enacted, cities proper to be done in that condition. > 

buiJt, navigation improved, commerce encouraged, arts invented, i The pretences which the Egyptians made to antiquily, so 
ot letlfis contrived, above twelve or at most Blieen or sixteen much beyond the times recorded in tho Scriptures, proceeded 
centuries before the birth of Christ." And it is a well known. ! from tbeir calculating by lunar years or months; oi from their 
Jitcl, thai for the first thousand yean of that period wc have no i reckoning the dynasties of theii kings in succession, which were 
Listory unmixed with fable, except that of the turbulent end . contcmporaij'. For Herodotus' mentions twelve Egyptian kings 
variable, but eminently distinguished nation descended from | reigning al one lime. They bad such different accounts, how- 
Abraham. The Chinese do not pretend that any historical I ever, of chronology, that, as it is affirmed, some of them com- 
monuraenl existed among them, in the age of Confucius, more . puled about thirteen thousand years more than others, from ths 
Biicienl than eleven hundred years before the Cbrtstisn epoch, originsJ of llieir dynasties to the time of Alexander the Great.' 
And the researches of those who are rnost deeply skilled In the The solar year, in use among tho Egyptians, who were meat 
lileialure and antiquities of the Hindoos, hsve shown that the celebrated for astronomy, was so imperfect, that they said the stm 
dawn of rrur Indian history appears only three or tour centuries had several times changed its course since the beginning of their 
before the ChiisliaD era ; the preceding agea being clouded by ' dynasties ; imputing the delect of llieir own computation to tha 
allegory or bble.' . sun's variation; or else aflecting to apeak Bomelhing wonderful and 

Tiui : for, u the Je»i.li leskhtor menlfon. lilUe of lhri> Jin""*"'™ »' lb- IMo.. prelona. of Ho Ejipn™ to m. 

.ut,,MittH>paUBfrom tlie late invention of these ofttr the "f"='' The e^iiest utronomtcel ob«r™t,on. to he met with. 

Seed tint iKVho .et. pie«t.e<l from it wm p,i«»«id ! "'^' "'" ^" '" J^Bf^ .™ tho« [.rfemed b, ih. G™1. 

but of few ails. ' I ot Aleianona, less than three hundred years bciore ('brist, aa 

' Dr. Hsltey has observed ;' and, since the recent discoveries in 

Sinca tba Umij of past ages has be«n more narrowly rx- : the Egyptian Hieroglyphics of our great archcologiat Dr. Young, 
■■?■■■—' it baa baao pioved that the ancienta were far lesekiiow- I and of MM, Letronne and Champollion in France, it has been 
ing and expert, (ban, by a aaperstitious reverence lor every thing ascertained that the celebisled lodiacs of Esnf and Dendeia, lo 
TCHKMe, we once were accustomed In suppose. Some of them, i which some modem antagonists of divine revelation had assigned 
indeed, have described their knowledge in lofty strains, and per- | an incalculable anliquily, are poittritr la the time s/ Jem 
hqn iiir tbeir limes, and in comparison with some of their neigh- Chiiil, aa well as the edifices on the ceilings of which (bey were 
boDra, it may hate been considerable: snd yet it is more than painted!' 

pfobaUe that soch accounts are cbieSy owing lo their ignorance I The prelenHOna of the Chaldcani lo profound atlainmenta in 
nf tbe true state of mankind. This is particularly the case wilb science have been ahowD to be equally unfounded. According 
Ibc Egyptians, whose learning has been so much extolled. I to Derosua, they supposed tho moon to be a lominons body, 
TboQgh Ihia country has been styled the Mother of Arts, aa whence it is evident ihal they could have no great skill in as- 
wdJ as Hiatreas of Religion, and was, no doubt, ss early polished , tronomy : besides, they wanted instruments for making exact 
at most connliies ; yet if we be allowed to judge of her im- calculations. All that remairu of their boasted astronomical dis- 
pvrcoKUt in other parts of science, from that most important coveries is only seven eclipses of the moon ; and even those ate 
COS, and that which in all nasoa should have been most cul- I but very coarsely set down, the oldest not being more than seven 
tinted, vis, thai of siedicine, of which she also claims the first | hundred years before Christ : whence it is evident thai they bad 
iaventiaa, we ahall not have much room to admire her highest made but little progress in this science. And though CalUsthenea 

ill, by Porphyry, to have brought observalioiu from Baby- 
to Greece, upwards of nineteen hundred yean older than 

-J.---, — _-.,—- — -._, 'r—r, — ' I --■i-.-ander ; yet, as the proper aulhon of those observatiomi nei- 

'rSSiST'o't" ta S13i™tar.^«S?M" K^hi flS'rll^sM: ^" "^« ""y mention nor use of them, this circumatanee ran- 
wocrrry irMnrtoMr psniculu', as iJ^Lvjr JaMbr call* Il : {Obserr. DD dershis report justly suspected for a fable.< 80 little ground is 
'^••^"-.P "M eH«£^bS?^JS7; i^ koSiilSirmiViSd'rE' ! ''"" ^'^' "" " <i«P«"^ "I"" t" acconnls of time and the vain 

■ nnn u iherverenesrer to, or lisd iiio»iiUiiiiiie com' l>oasts of antiquity, which these nalioita lune made. 

Ji Enpi, Palestine, ChsUas. snd the oihEr couoiriea itiu The Greeks had their aatroiMin film Babykm ;>o and tha 

■:7s::r..'t;".rKf«s?ri;siar.sss : **»."" ^ b',£::L'"'S!iJ?„"'',i"i i "5* 

> loibriD brOod: sod thsiiha first lababiiaDis at i^e fear, in the tuna of Dilliiilllin nillnilll Jiil Di Hall^ fnr- 
'"■" 1.1. reckoning Pslesnn* s> ihn Motriweniin idler observes, that Iha GtBeka 1i«* the But practical astrono- 

SJnor'Iu'tf"i?e*!^S^i!lK™°'"wh?^,3Ii M^ in •amarttotnake themselvea mastera 

retiessss«scknu.sndiii(keuuiiii;clbcoTericKcivnsu>J • ShucUord, Coon«t. book li. p 167, Bp. Law's Ttisorj of Raiiflon, 
r.^ „f n™rf Hop,, or b Aroerlcs. m In arypi, Palestine, mi. »«. 





I did cmlesBnllr. AUowltae eeripture seuiunis, ind i Wouon do Anl. sod Mod. Lrsnliu, e 

lessf, MsakiDd slier Uie Hood were fini diiqvnrd ,irctiriitisnKT, vo). I. up. 336—93!. 

ttefUMOtM. anmeoflhtehierheailioflkaiillsiMltled I • CcUvrier, ds L'Oililbe Aulbsnllqn* cl DlTina ds 1'Anclsii TestsneDl, 

adsaEnpt. hlesthM lisd attarmrds exUKnlloarr ^i, im— IM. On Uw pluiiphsre nr iodise of MnOais, M. Cliampallloo 

d. k-i Ik. p„„„ nolimisof Ood,sndlhe wisest ctiU ^w; which, n; '--'-'- .-"—.- in— Hi,.i ~. k — ;. i.~.>. 



ibO^^HSa. Nest alter Ibsui eumethe EnjpDans sodClnl 
baiaarsiBasedftDia ibar fiisl hablistkiD^ sod U<1p< » r.,,i 
■s«4 P7 lb* NUt. I^icris, sod Eaptarslr^ msy be si 
nd Bare both of the saitdUuTtaa sad posniluvisi 
• hed man leisure tir hHsotlaa, sod mors free 




tv probsbiv, tban Ibsl eimaonllnsTr suppusitlon o 
a IM Ktence dst hsve come oriiinslh from wi 
_ ,.in*e'sW«fc»vnltv.p.It," ^. „ 

• Ba. Lai's TksMT of Heisbn, pp. 3n— HI. Sro.lPaD, iMirlnsonlv T47T»rs1JrI"ra Christ, 

• «tW.JoHa'sWsrmnl.lii.p^lSl. lU.9so,edfU \ •• Bsr«U',u, lib. b. c lUS. '> Flloj, Biit. MsLlfc.' 



ihose suisreigns, In Ihrir oinlsls su-uck bi EoiM, sre ve 
HlfOSIFd lit lh«t IdsniicsJ (ppeUsUnn. On piosKutiai his r<< 
tathcr, nrChsupollkHi readoi thai (real wllllu. In ike cell 
dial ptanisshera lisd been plsceit the dilM^Dsmes, snd m 

EbM, the Bdlse of which was rsnued to be oMsr itasn th 

Ut several sjes, ht rrsd Ihe inperUI Homsn nmes of Clapdlas sad Amo- 

inddel IlicraU had clumcdui locsiculshij reowle solkiuity, trelacv lo Ibsl 
nerlod when Ecrpl wu under Ibe doisiDstlon of Ibg RomsuuKl iHcj csn- 
li« Im >kl«l culler than Itie ami or secand crnluij of ths ChrlHtan Bra. 
Ilcopno, Essd sur lo aturme HltroglTphkiiie de H. ChsmpoUkia, pp. Xi, 

ills llliiiorT af'Fhlkiki;pl! 

t'S." 
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flftba KieoM ; and that Thaif nu the Gnt who could predict . rcli^tu obKnuicM, and ntimuing th« eoluna indinlcd in 
■D eclipM in Greece, not ai hondrod yean before Chriit; and | these citendua, rosT perhap* go back •bout three thoiuand two 



It Hippuchut made the first calalogne of the fixed 
above one hnndrcd and fifty yean beCire Christ. 

According to the well known obBerraiion oT Vorro.' ihi 
upthing Ihatcan dewrre the name of hiatoiy to be found 
the Greeks before the Olympiads ; which conimcncod onl; 
twenty years before (he building of Kouic : and Plutarch iniomie 
UK, how little (he tablet of the Olympiad* are t« be relied on.< 
WhalsTer learning or knowledge of ancient limes the Romans 
had, (bey borrowed it from the Greeks. For they were so little ing with the 



hundred years, which nearly coincides with the epoch of Mosi 
I \et the Hindoos are not entirely ignorant of the reToiu(iani 
IS which have ai!ected the globe, as their theology has in smie 
ig measure consecrated certain aucceaajie degtruction* which its 
surface has already undergone, and is slill dooined to experi- 
ence : and they only carry back the last of (hoae, which hsTs 
already happened, about five thousand year*;V beaides which, 
— - of these reTolutions is described in terms nearly correcpond- 
by Moaes.i° It is also very remaika- 



r hour-glasses, by which li 



n use ; and Cqt three hundred years they knew < 



n (heir days and I moon, is nearly the n 



c placixl the origin of the Assyrian mottarchy, or abool 



DO such things as hours, or the like diilinctions, but computed four thousand yea 

From ell thcsie parlieulais it is evident how littJe credit in 



IT nothing of astronomy. Indeed, they themsekee confess ihM ' fram hiatorr, but 






their antiquities are in great part fabulous, and they acknow- 
ledge that their most ancient books were in hieroglyphiea ; which 

were not expounded by any one who lived nearer than one thou- { limted b; ths livditioa 
sand scTcn hundred yean to (he lint author of them ; (hat the If such an event had e' 
DUmben in coraputatLOn are sometimes mistaken, or that months Ihnl aon 
are put for years. But of what antiquity or authority soever nations 
Iheir first wrilen ware, (here is little or no credit to be given to 
the books DOW remaining, since the general destruction of all 



calculations of astronomj, 



which science they actually had but little or no skill, 
[iii.] The truth of the Mosaic history of thedejuge iscsn- 

„_i i.^ .1.. -n^jsi: f ^^^ ^htch unJTeraally obtaiited. 

happened, it is natural to expect 

of It will be found in the reeorda of Pb]^ 

nations as well aa in those of Scripture. Indeed it is acarcely 

probable, not to sav poseible, that the knowledge of so great 

calamity should be utterly lost to the rest of the world, and 



iroyed, ' the delu^, in many respects accurately coinciding with the 
'lb of I Mosaic account of it, has been preaerved almoBt universally 



TheChineM are a people vain enough to say any thing that nations ends in the hislory of it, even of those nations » 

nay bnoia Iheir pretences to antiquity, and Inve to magnify "*™ unknown until they were discovered by enlerprising 



thMnselves to the Ei . 

have it believed that their antiquities are sulEciently entire, not- 
withstanding this destruction of their books. But the fact is 
well known to be otherwise :* — and, upon inspection, it was 
found tbsl their instruments were useless ; and that sflor all their 
boasted skill in astronomy, they wen 
calender, and their tables of eclipses 

could scarcely foretell about what time Ibat of the sun should hap- 
pen.' In like manner, the boasted antiijuity, claimed for the 
ecienca and records of the Hindoos over those of Moses by some 
modem writers, has been fully exposed since scientific Euro- 
peans have become thoroughly acquainted with their language, 
"The Hindoos, perhaps the mast anciently civilized people on 
the face of the earth, and who have least deviated from their ori- 
ginally oslsblished forms, have unfortunately no history. Among 
an uifinite number of books of mystical theology and abstruse 
metuihysici, they do not possess a single volume that is capablf 
of affording any distinct account of lh< ■ 
events that ' 



voyagers and travellers; and that the traditions of thedt. 
were kept up in all the rites and ceremonies of the GentUe 
world. And it is observable, that the farther we go back, 
the more vivid the truces appear, especially in those coun- 
tries which were nearest to Uie scene of action. The reverse 
le to make an eiact I °^^^^ would happen, if the whole Were oriainally a &hle. 
;n,«™^ ,h ..!,= The history would not only be leas widely diffused: but, the 
incorrect, that they ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ researches, thcless light we should obtain; 
and however we might strain our sight, the objects would by 
decrees grow fuint, and the scene would tertmnate in clouds 
and darkness, llcsidea, there would not have been thatcor- 
tespondence and harmony in (he traditions of different na- 
tions, which so plainly subsisted among them : now this 
could not be the result of chance, but muKt nccessarilj have 
arisen from the same history being universally acknow- 
ledged. These evidence* are derived to us from people who 
were of differeut ages and countries, end, in consequence, 
widely separated from each other: and, what is exttaordi- 
of the various nary, they did not know, in many instantjea, the puiporl of 
'■'' Maha- 1 the data which they transmitted, nor the value and c 



Bharata, or pretended great hislory, is nothing more than a poem, quence of tlieir inlelligence. In their mythology they ad- 
The Pouraruu are mere legends; on comparing which with the | bercd to the letter, witfiout considering the meamng; and ac- 

Greek and Latin autfaon, it is execauvcly difficult to establish - ■■ ■- ' -- ■'-- '-■ ' — ■-■- •■- ■- -* 

few slight coineidencea of chronology, and even that is continu 
ally broken off and interrupted, and never goes back fiuthcr Ihai 
the time of Aleiander.' It is now clearly proved, that their fg 
mouB astronomical tables, from which it has been attempted I 
assign a prodigious antiquity to the Hindoos, have been calcu 
laled backwards;' and it has been lately ascertained, that the! 
Surya-Siddhanta, which they conuder as their most ancient ai 
tronomical treadse, and pretend to have been revealed to Ihei 
nation more than two millions of years ago, must have beei 
composed within the 
Their Vedu, 
an eonjoined 



e purport of il 

• act Ihe Memoir ty Mr. Colebroc 

■ Voyage w lurjls by M. IctJenilt 1. 
I.U. p. JSL Psursontnditl&l 
>• ArWUlisni Jones sirs, ■'»'( 



may fli(heIlmeorBuiUah.orI)iaBli 



am ceotanei snec Crishna. the tadiu 
tlermlacd aiwlher inleresUH epoch, by 
"^4 Iwriin ChrisLJTsiIie Ibrre 



bin the seven hundred and fifty yean last past.' , drii avturs or ilrseents of Viphnu rrlaio no Ins clearly lo sn iniiversil 
wttll ttaan, aM taj which they are guided m (heir for the preKU assume ihu the second, or silTei sfe o! ihe Hinikn, na 



■ Cea»ilQii..DsIHeltoAcII. * 

> Maninil Klii. a.D.-Le CodidU's MfudIt 
■ ■ - " wsaomi 






Uitlnry of Kaowleilge, ' 



-.'fc 



sail tmperlkcl progress of kDowledceuuangitie (;)iinete may 
be fscu and amhuriiia coUecIed by Bp. Lmw, in kit Tbrorj 



Mors .-«, where Ihs ■' Cuiler'sTliHinDf ihe Einli/pp. IBS-IBB, Ths 

leni InBdcl wnlers, bM boe^luSy dli 

EaUoQ da Byu^aie da Uoude, m. i. 
:. PoDd's Eo|Usli IraDslstlon ; 



'i^.V, 



iu-I«l« 

vol. if pp 



isbonle niennlrofMr. Psienon, respectini the kiin of Wllford, 
>n of Ilindostan, and upon Ebe epociu of Vicnudonyla i losy, ]ns< 

, ._lh» Calculi* Memoiii vol. 11. lewohea , , 

• See Ebkm. du SysL du Monde, by Count Laplace, p. 330. of bis BuDpton Lectures ; but the most compeodleas view of k is (o l>* 

' BaothsllHiiDlrB, by Mt. BFodcy, on ilje Aadqnliy afihi Surn-Kdd. louiid In Dc. Narei's Btffipua Lselurea, pp. aCO—Xt. sad espsclsllT bis 
hiors. In ths CUeelu HeinDln, nt. t1. p. BSy. sod Uie Memoir by (he ome ' lucid and aaUaCiciary note, pp. OiSli. ; wbiok depeBdiat upoB mfaols 
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cJmjoo- 

la Calculu MeDiDln or Adalte Be. 
iredbyMr.Carwitbe ' 



Systems of lbs Htodoos, Ibid. vol.U. p. 1( 



skct. n. f 1.] 



CONFniMED BY NATl'RAL AND CIVli- HISTORV. 



..n only ihat these hifltoriea have been tians- 

mitted to us, but also that, afler an interral of eo long a date, 
we should h« able to «ee into the hidden myBteiy, and from 
these rnide raaterials to obtain auch aatisfactorr truths. We 
DOW ptDceed to Dotico a few of the most strikliig of these 
tradiUomil namtiyea. 

Tboi BcnMDS, the Chtldnvi biitorian, following the mort an- 
oent writinga, h Joaepba* alfiniu,! has lelated the same thiogi 
as Moses at the deloge, and of mankind periahing in it, and [ike- 
wiv of lbs ark in which AbfAiu, the reatorei of the human 
nre, was pvauiul, bdog cairied to the lummit of the Atmeoian 
moaataina. Hinmjrmus the Egyptian, who wrote the antiqui- 
ties of the Phimidaiia, Nicolaua of Damaiciu, and many otheia, 
UFDtian thrse tbiiiga,w Josepbua' also leniGei. Furtliet, there 
ia a fragment pnaened of> Al^deoua, an ancient Aa^yiian his- 
torian, in which mention is nude of the detuge being foretold, 
bHore it happened, and i^ the btrdi being sent forth three difler- 
ent limes to we whether tiie earth was dried, and of the ark be- 
ing dfirai into Armenia. He and othen agree with Mows in 
the main drcntnitancea, but in lesser particular) sometimes adul- 
tentc the trnlh with bboloos miltures. Aleiandei Palyhinor, 
another ancient histnian, is cited by Cyril ' of Alexandria, to- 
gether with jUjdenes, and both to the nme purpose. Ha aaji. 
that in the rngo of Xisathnis (the mme as Noah) was the great 
delnge ; thai Xisnthnta was saToi. Saturn baring predicted to 
kim what sboold bqipen, aikd that he ought to build an nek, and, | 
together with the fowliand creeping things, and caltle, lo sail in it. 

Anoag tbe Greeks, Plato* meotiona the great deluge, in 
which the rititi «rere destroyed, and neefiil ana were tost ; and 
SDggeMs Ihat there was a great and uniteraal deloge before the 
patticntar innndsticHis celebrated by the Greciani. He plainly 
tbooght that there had been seTeialdelugea. but one greater than 
the tesL Mtaaoeet, it was llie tradition of the Egyptians, as 
Diodonu^ informs as, that most hving creatures perished in the 
ddoge, which was in DeucaUon'i time. Ovid*! ' deiciipUon of 
Deiicalion'i flood is so well known and remembered by every 
arholar, that it is ikeedleas lo point out its identity with Noah's 
llnod to any one who has rccetred the least tincture of letters. 
Plutarch,' in his treatise of the sagacity of animals, observes, Ihat 
a dore was aent out by Deucalion, which entering into the ark 

dying away, was a sign of serene weather. Homer also plainly 
alludes lo the psrticutsr of the rainbow,' by calling it a ii^ or 
laivji to men, twu f^t'Tm arffiinn. 

Laciaa mentions'' more than once the great deluge in Deuca- 
boo'a time, and the aik which prcscrred the small remnant of 
boman kind. He deacribei also Ihe portieutani of Deucalinn's 
Bood sAcr the example of Noah's flood: the present race of men 
waa not tha first, but the former generation was all destroyed ; 
this saeand face ffmig from Deucalion ; the former was a wicked 
and p —*%-*- generation, for which reason this great calamity 
befall tbam; the earth gave forth abundance of water, great 
shosKta <A rain fell, and the riTers increased, and the sea swelled 
to soch a degree, that all things were water, and all men perish- 
b) : Iteiwlinn alone was left for a aecoad generation, on account 
ofhia pmdcsice and piety; and he was preserred in this manner; 
be baill ■ great sik, sad entered into it, with his wife and chil- 
dm, and to him swine, and horses, snd Uans, and serpents, and 
all other etcatores which the earth maintains, came in pairs: he 
reeeteed them all, and Ihej hurt him not ; on the cantraiy. there 
was by dieine ioatinct great friendship among them, and the; 
svled altogethef in the same ark, as long ss the wster prevailed. 
At tbe begirming, snd in the conclusion, he professes to have 
nvcvved tbia account from the Grecians, so that he cannot be 
•uspectBd of borrowing it from Bciiplnre.i' 

The octhodoi among tbe ancient Persians believed in a de- 
Ittjr, saad that it was onivenal, and overwhelmed the whole 
fvih. Similar traditions have prevaikd in the east among the 
Hindoo*, Bnrmana, and Chineae; of these, the tradition of the 
Chinese is parlienlarly worthy of riote, as i) not only refeia, both 
direelly and indirectly, to Ibe deluge itsd^ bat also to the cause 
sT it. The sums tisditioo of a general flood is also to be Incad 



■ J iiaph as eeaHa Altai, lib. 1. 1 It. eat. Bsdsna, 

• JsSPptL &Bt(l|. lib. 1 csp 3. 

s AS^iL IS Euspb. PrwL EvKSC. lib. li.eep- IZ Hit. Vi^r 

• rTnlrgamJoi bb. I. p. B. «nt. SpuheoiiJ. 
•nBB«*U(.tili. ULp.^.i<Hn. II. Timciu,- " - 

• Rsd. Sic. ab^L P-JO^ MU<^ KhodDoiiiil. 
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among the ancient Goths and Druids, as well ts among the 
Mexicans, PeruTians, Bruiliana, and Nicaraguans; lo whom 
may be added the very lately discovered inhabitants of Western 
Caledonia,!^ the Crce Indiana, in the polar regions of North 
America," the Otaheitans before their converaion to Christiaaity, 
and also" the Sandirich Iilanders.i' 

Frinn these Tarious evidences it ie manifest, that Ihe bea- 



st de Syria Des, 



10 the cavils of Bccpticism, Instead, therefore, of aaaerting 
(as it hae recently been asserted, contrary to all the evidence 
futniBhed by natural and civil history) that we have no au& 
ficient evidence to induce us to believe tliat Ihe deluge ever 
took place, — " let the ingenuity of uiibelicf ySrtf account sstis- 
fiictorily for this universal agreement of Ihe pif^ world, and 
she may llien, with a greater degree of plausibility, impeach 
the truth, of the acriptural narrative of the deluire. " 

Notwilh standing all these lestimonies, the Mosaic history 
of the deluge has been objected to, as an improbable event, 
contrary to matter of fact. 

Ubjectioh 1. — Tlie ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16.) oonU not coi^ 
tain all the animals which are said to have entered i^ toge- 
ther with the proper provisions for tbem during the time of 
the deluge. 

Aaswaa. — On accurate romputslion. the contrary has basil 
proved; so that what was thought an objection becomes even on 
evidence for the truth of tbe Mosaic history. The dimensions 
of the ark were three hundred cubits in length, flfly in breadth, 
and thirty in height; and it coiuisted of three slorici or floors. 
Reckoning the cubit at eighteen inches, Dr. Hales proves the *A 
to have been of the burthen of 42,41.1 tons. "A Gnl-rata man- 
of-war is between SSOO and 2300 tans: and, conoequently, the 
ark had the capacity or stowage of eighteen of such ships, the 
largest in present use, and might carry 30,000 men, with provi- 
■ions for >ii months, besides the weight of IBOO cannons, and 
of ail military stores. Can ue Jaubl of iti being mfideiu l» 
contain eight periant, and abtui tvo humlrtd or (o« hundred 
and fifty pair tf fouT-foiied animait ; a tiumbgr f* which, Oe- 
carding to M. Buffun, all the variout dittiaci tpecia may b» 
reduced, together with all the subsistence necessary for a twelve. 
month T" To these are to be added ell the fowls of the sir, and 
such reptiles and insects as cannot live under wster.i' Other 
calculationB have been made, to show that the eik was of nifll. 
cient capacity for all the purposes for which it was designed) 
but ss they are larger than that above given, they ore ben d» 
signedly omitted.'" 

Obj. 2. As Ihe same causes must always produce ths 
same effects, it ia objected as an absurdity in the MoeeUJ 
history (Gen. ix. 13.], to speek of the rainbow as formed 
afltr the flood, and as tlie sign of & covenant then made ; be- 
cause, as that phenomenon results from the immutable laws 
of the refraction and reflection of the sun's rays in drops of 
falling rain, it is certain that the rainbow must have been 
occasionally exhibited from the beginning of the world. 

Aaiwia. But the original docs not say that God eel th( 
rainbow in ths clouds. The word translated, t do sit my tew 

n narmsn'a JounisI of Vovifet sad Travels In WeMero Caledsol^ 
ibrtdiM Is Ihe ansncilr Revi'w. vol. mi. p. 41G. 

i' C.[ii. Cranklln'a Juureev lo lbs Polar Sea, n 73. Looitpn, Ma lie. 01 
vol. I j>p. 113, 114. 8to. hHl 

>• Eifis'i PolynrsUa KisMinhes, vai. I. pp. G% C3. 

■ • Most or lh< sluH iHIirnl Indiiiiw are trivrn si In^lh In Hr. Fabet^ 
llarx MosaicK. (ul. I. np V^IK. wah r>-rerrsi:rs ID tsririus aorbwUlH 
Toruh. Mr Drjraal'V AnslrriisarAartnuMjihslisviavnl* 4ia.nii 
voLl ifvo.), Iinisrrer, M tlw euuiplelrat wurk on llw subject of the iklli|e, 

11 jirrssrvKt la ibe irsdiiKvi utilia sarkoti; sn sbilraet offals sTursa Is 
iiveo ia the Eii(fclapr.iiu, Untsmika, sihI IVrlbrima, artieir iMtuf*. 



his wbj'cif^ ralWrsdwllr.Huiirsrd's IHstoryaT^ 

anil sadMsnkhHLIio.; Mr. KuWH's|leMlr«ia ihr Trauasi-lluns of 
M lo/sl IrUb arsdeioj, vuls. v. sL aidsHTl » Mr. Towiwenl's rlslw- 
ue work on Ihe Cksraeier >•( Moses as sa NlMMlaa. 4iu. ) or (•• Xr Park. 



of (.uviEr*s buar Mi iti» Tlieiiry of Ills Ksrih, pp. Zti-'M. I^iu* ir-iy 
acme rroiarlis sn'l prurfs «e Ike siil>Jiiinrilirrip|ii|pa>sslsoiul>sfinHH 
in l>r. Nwvs'i DsmiKon Ji'lurps. s^rw, n. mi 'M. tlta. 

'• Fsbpfs Ki.i w likiBslcw, vol. 1. 1> ■:». " 

■ < Dr. Htk>;i Ani1rHiur(.'hr.,n.il,«,. lul. | p XD. 

Lan;usf< ptnu.e i Iftpp.tW-ltfi Uliwi-i, RublOsn'V'ar' 
DicUoasrtn nf lbs BtM*. srrxl* J>), wl Tsikfa IMIiHia Dial 
CipoMWrj tadss, p IS. 
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171 the cloud, mny he (&fl indeed it oaght to be) rendered, with 
great propriety, I do appoint my boxo in the cloud, to be a sign 
or token of the covenant betieeen me and the earth ; and a fit 
sign it certainly was, because the patriarch knew that there never 
was, nor ever can be, a rainbow, but when there ia sunshine as 
well as rain. " What purpose then was served by the rainbow ? 
The very best purpose, so well expressed by the sacred historian, 
when he represents God as saying, ThU it the token of the co- 
venantf -which I -will make between me and you, and every 
living" creature that ia -with you, for pxrpe^ual okxkra- 
TioNs; for natural and inanimate objects— such as pillars and 
heaps of stones^— >were considered as tokens, and even a kind of 
witnesses, in the contracts of all the civilized nations of remote 
antiquity. Of this we have several instances in the books of the 
Old Testament, but surely not one so apposite as that of the 
rainbow. Noah and his sons undoubtedly knew— either by the 
•cienee of the antediluvian world, or by the immediate teaching 
of God— that the rainbow is a physical proof, as long as it is 
seen, that a general deluge is not to be dreaded : and therefore, 
if their minds, filled with terror and astonishment at what they 
had escaped, should ever have become fearfully apprehensive of a 
future deluge, the sight of the bow would immediately dissipate 
their fears. The science of Noah and his sons, which taught 
them the physical connection of the sign and the thing signified, 
was soon lost, with other truths of greater importance, when 
their descendants were scattered in small tribes over the face of 
the whole earth : but the remembrance of the flood, as well as 
some confused notions of the rainbow being a kind of informa- 
tion from the gods to men, appear to have been preserved by tra- 
dition among all nations; and thousands of pious Christians, 
without knowing any thing of the physical causes of the rain- 
bow, consider it at this day as a token, and even a pledge (as in 
truth it is), that the earth Will not again be destroyed by a de- 
luge."' 

Obj. 3. If all mankind sprang from Noah, the second pa- 
rent of the human race, it is impossible to account for the 
origin of the blacks, if the patriarch and his wife were while, 

Akswxr. But this difference in colour does not invalidate the 
narrative of Moses : for it has been ascertained that the influence 
of climate, and the local circumstances of air, water, food, cus- 
toms, &C. are sufficient to account for the dissimilarity which is 
diticovered in the appearance of different nations. If dogg, taken 
to the frigid zone, grow shaggy ; and if theep, transported to the 
torrid zone, exchange their wool for hair, why may not the hu- 
man species gradually partake of the influence of climate 1 as 
experience shows that it does.''' 

Man was formed to reside in all climates. " Man," says an 
eminent naturalist,^ who was by no means a bigot in favour of 
the Scripture hiHtory, " though white in Europe, black in Afri- 
ca,' yellow in Asia, and red in America, is still the same animal, 
tinged only with the colour of the climate. Where the heat is 
excuHsive, as in Guinea and Senegal, the people are perfectly 
IJiu'k ; where leas exceKsive, as in Abyssinia, the people are less 
bluck ; where it is more temperate, as in Barbary and Arabia, 
they are brown ; and where mild, as in Europe and Lesser Asia, 
thty are fair." In further corroboration of the influence of cli- 
nmlc on the human complexion, we may remark, that there is a 
colony of Jews, who have been settled at ('ochin on the Malabar 
AHMuit from a very remote period, of which they have lost the 
memory. Though originally a fair people from Palestine, and 
fnmi tiieir cuNtoms prcMcrving themselves unmixed, they are now 
btHHMne as black as the other Malabarians, who are scarcely a 
«ihs<l«« lighter than the negroes of Guinea, Benin, or Angola. At 
(\\Ylon, also, the Portuguese, who settlod there only a few cen- 

• lip. (]lel4'« rilltioii of Stackliuutfo'ri Ilintory of the Bible, vol. i. p. 201. 

• Till* IrMimnny of M. IV roROt*. who hiinei'lf ejiporionced thi.s chanjre, 

1« IMriioukrly wonhy of iKHirr. In hix inivcls roijiKl tliu world, Uiirintt 

Ihn yonni I7l)7 1771, Miicakiiut of hii« paHmuro ovor t ho Great I)i'i««»rt, hf 

MyA, "Thi« trlln»«, which fntiuout Ihe iniildb^ of ih»' (lest-rt, hav<; Inrks 

iMUUPwhst rria|>ril. «>xtn«m»ty Aiir, aiul approachiuff the woolly Imir of tho 

iii*gn). My dtofi, itunnR ths short period of luy iniveN in tliOM- regions, 

Arrrimi* muff dtj/ ami tMicatf tkmn Htuat, nnd rereiving litil«> noiirishuirnt, 

lr«ttu a rhorkts) pcratiiraiUm, wkotred n UitjwMiliim to anvume the game 

JnfJrd »nti UH>ofiy nftftfaranrr : nn entln* failiin* of inoiKiorr. ami the 

rioi«««(\i« hi'kl of ciliuiuft by whii'h U wan ttroa-iionetl, Kceiu to bethr prin- 

I'lpnl rsiiMft* of (hoiiv «yinpl<>in«; my tUiMui wam bocouie <-x(r<trirly dry. 

simI fH« riifNffi(i>riin nt Ifm^th d{fl^erfd little from that of a Hindoo or 

Atnh*' t)i« VaiifHi' Voyacpi, cUi^d In l>r. Kvrlcigh's Banipton lectures, 

|ilt 1/71) 'ItJi. 

* Omiiii lliilTiin, 

• tltif A u iii»t thn folonr of thi* neiro whrn flrit born. It in a reinarka- 
liU tmti iliai itui ti»|r«i Infant romfs Into the world whitb. onlv with a 
y*lb»wl«|i f kht* . aiHt ftiai it iH>r.onirB pioxr^whrolT darker, until ini» tenth 
«Wf wi>*«f )i la i^tinrily btM k CaUllf, Voya«e k teuibuctuo, lom. \ p 66. 



turies ago, are become blacker than the nativefl: and the 1 
guese, who settled near the Mundingoea, about three hu 
yeara sidco, difier so little from them as to be called nr^ 
which they resent aa a high indignity. 

In short, to adopt the memorable condunon of the indei 
ble philosopher above cited (who deduced it after a mini 
quiry from a great niunber of the best attested obsenration 
" From every circumstance, proof may be obtained, that ms 
are not composed of species essentially difierent from each 
that, on the contrary, there was originally but one indi 
species of men, whidi, after being multiplied and diffuse 
the whole surface of the earth, underwent various changet 
the influence of climate, from the dif&rence of food and tlu 
of living, from epidemical disorders, as also from the int 
ture, varied ad infinitum, of individuals more or less rese^ 
each other: that these alterations were at first leas oonsid 
and confined to individuals ; that afterwards, from the cor 
action of the above causes becoming more general, more ai 
and more fixed, they formed varieties of the species; ai 
these varieties have been and still are perpetuated from 
tion to generation, in the same manner as certain disoid 
certain maladies pass from parents to their children.**^ 

Obj. 4 The peopling of America and of seyeral iali 
which mischievous terrestrial animals are found, h^ 
been urged as an objection against the utiiyersality of 
luge, and consequently against the credibility of the 
history. 

AifswER. Modem geographical discoveries have remo 
weight of this objection. The straits which divide Nort 
rica from Tartary are so narrow aa to admit a very eaaj 
from one continent to the other ; and it is not impoaail 
they might even have been united by an isthmua, wl 
combined influence of time and the waves has demoliahe 
resemblance found between the inhabitants of the oppoc 
of that passage and their uncivilized state and rude igncn 
the arts, prove them to have had one common origin.' 
convinced was M. Buffon of this fact, long before the I 
most important discoveries on the subject,' that he dec 
has " no doubt, independently of every theological conaac 
that the origin of the Americans is the same with our a 

The parts of the new world which are disjoined i 
others, and which have been represented by ignorance 
fidelity aa vast continents, are by the most recent and c 
reseaitdies reduced to a few inconsiderable islands ;' wl 
habitants were, in all probability, conveyed to their prese: 
ments from islands'^ adjacent to the continent of Asia, fro 
continent all the inhabitants of the new world (excepting 
quimeaux and a few other American tribes that are evid 
scended from the Greenlanders) have migrated. Nor o 
cite surprise, that we are unacquainted with the drew 
of their migration, when we consider that this event 
happened at no great distance from the time when our 
ccstora set out from the same regions, to people the weste] 
by an opposite route.' ^ 

• Ruflfon's Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 291. (Kcnrick's and Murdoch's tr 
Dr. Hales has collected a number of very important obitervationi 
ing the above remarks, and vmdicatory of liie Mosaic narrative, i 
lysis of Chronology, vol. i. pp. 3Gd— Sm.— <5ce aim Dr. J. M. G<m 
lent Lecture on the Varieties of the Human Race, in his Br-ok • 
vol. ii, pn.75--113. But the fullest discussion of the subject is u 
in the elaborate work of the American Professor. Dr. Samuel 
Shnith, entitled, "An Essav on Uie Causes of the Variety of C 
and Figure in the Human Specie*," 8vo. London, 1780. An abst 
arKumeiitM adduced in this work may be seen in Dr. Rees's C 
vol. ix. article ('omplexion. The descent of mankind from a j^ir 
clearly proved hy Hp. J. B. Sumner, in his Treatise on the Rec< 
Creaticm, vol. i. pp. *Jr56— 317. 

• The EMpiimeaux resemble their neighbours on the north-i 
niity of Europe ; and the same resemblance is also found to subsi 
the inhabitants of the north-east of Asia, and both the Auiericaj 
to them, and all iho other .\mericans, except those few tribes, 
gether with the Esquimeaux, appear to have descended from 
landers. Rob>^rtson's Hi.story of America, vol. ii. pp. 4r» — 49. 

•» Tliose of Captains Co«>k and Kmg. The latter nad an opp* 
seeine, at the same moment, the coasts of Asia and America. 
Nine's Vovagfs. vol. iii. p. VM4. 

• Kuffoii's Nat Hist. vol. i. p. 229. 

• New Holland, though very considerable in size, is not at all i 
pulation. It was, however, known, in part, before the other isk 
re ft' r red (o. 

>«> The inhabitants of thc.«e i.slands are siippo.«ied to have bepn 
from ih»* Malays. Pee the Introduction to Cook ami King's Voyi 
pp. Ixxi.— I.xxiii. Ito. and also np. lUi — \AY3. 
^>> Dr. Eveleiuh's Bamoton i.tcturch-. p. 2?2. Re'sreclinir the j 
North America, the reader may con^iilt thn resoarcni's of Dr. 1 
in his History of America, vf»| ii. nn. STv— 19. uudrbc Abbe CI;i\i 
History of Mexico, transl.ited by Mr. Culhn. vol. ii. dibsertntioi 
are also wime valuable hints on the oriijin of the Nort It Americ 
in "A Discourse on the Relicionof the Indian Tribes of North A. 
hv»r*»d bffore the New York Historical Sociery, bv Samuel Far 
D D •• New York, ISaO. 8vo. 



Sect. XL %l.] CONFIRMED, BY NATURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY. 77 

Vm. Tlie first remarkable occurrence afler the flood was of Kolzum, that is, of destruction.^ *< The very country, indeea, 

the attempt to build the Thwcr of Babel (Gen. xi. 1^4.) ; and where the event b said to have happened, bears testimony .in 

this is not omitted in pagan records. some degree to the accuracy of the Mosaical narrative. Still is 

Berosos, the Chaldee historian, mentions it, with the following the scriptural Etham denominated Etti / the wilderness of 

additionml circumstances, that it was erected by giants who waged Shur, the mountain of Sinai^ and the country of Paran, are still 

war against the gods, and were at length dispersed, and that the known by the same names ;"' and Marah, Elath, and Midian 

edifice was beaten down by a great wind. According to Josephus, are still familiar to the ears of the Arabs. The grove of Elim 

the building of this tower is also mentioned by Hestisus, and by yet remains ; and its twelve fountains Jiave neither decreased ncnr 

one of the ancient sibyls,* and also, as Eusebius informs us, by diminished in number since the days of Moses."** 

Abydenus and Eupolemus.' The tower of Belus, mentioned by XII. Further, the heathen writers borrowed images 

Herodotus, is, in all probability, the tower of Babel, repaired by from the accounts communicated in the Scriptures, and attri- 

Belus n., king of Babylon, who is frequently confounded by the buted to their deities distinctions similar to those which are 

ancient historians with Belus L, or Nimrod. That it was con- ascribed to the Divine Majesty, when God manifested himself 

structed with burnt bricks and bitumen (as we read in Gen. xL to the world. Thus, both poets and historians represented 

3.) is attested by Justin, Quintus Curtius, Yitruvius, and other the heathen deities to be veiled in clouds, as Jehovah ap- 

heathen writers, and also by the relations of modem travellers, peared. 

wh»> have described its rums.' Many of their religious institutions were likewise evidently de- 

IX. The Hlttory of the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- rived from the Mosaic appointments, as that of marriage and the 
rah observance of stated days, particularly of the Sabbath, among the 

Is expiessly attested by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Solinus, Ta- ^^ks and Romans, and, indeed, among almost all nations. The 
dtus, Pliny, and Josephus ; whose accounte mainly agree with nte of circumcision, which was appointed by God as a sign of a 
the Mosaic narrative; and their reports concerning the physical distinctive covenant with^Abraham, and.designed to be expres- 
appearance of the Dead Sea are confirmed in all material points wve of spiritual purity ,»3 was adopted by several nations not do- 
by the relations of modem travellers.^ sccnded from that patriarch, as the Egyptians, Colchians, and 

X. Beroeus, Alexander Polyhistor from Eupolemus and ?I^*' Jp^" "" ^^''T ^^"^^^J^"^}^ }^ ^.*^ )^« 
Melo (writers more ancient than himself), jJicolaus Da- ^^ ^^ ^^^ »PPf ^^""f ^^^ ^"^"^ ^T ^t 
mascenus, Artapanus, and other ancient historians cited by j^.'^u T^^'®°j°"» conformably to the Jewish practice, decreed 
Josephus and Eusebius, make express and honourable men- ™^ T ^T ""i^^ ^^"i ^.^^* ^u*^.* mountams should be 
tion of Jbraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Vo»epA, affreeing with the *^«®™^ ^« ^^ ^°"' ^^ ^® ^y. This law was copied mto the 
accounts of Moaes ; and Josephus states that Hecataus wrote !*^» «^ ^^ twelve tables, and observed by the Romans ; whose 
a book concerning Abraham, which was extant in his time, laws concermng the inhentance and adoption of children, retnbu- 
thouffh it is now lost.* ^^^ ^ punishment of corporeal injuries, and other points, seem 

XL That Moses was not a mythological person (as has re- ^ ^^^ 1^" framed on principles sanctioned by Mosea; and 

cently been affirmed, contrary to afl history), but a real traces of resemblance between the Hebrew and Roman codes are 

character and an eminent legislator, we have already shown «*ill ^ be discovered in the Institutes of Justinian. The Jewish 

in a precseding page.^ To the testimonies there adduced, we custom of orphan girls marrying their next of kin also obtained 

may add, that the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, and among the heathens. The appropriation of a tenth part of the 

their miraculous passage of the Red Sea, is attested by Be- spoils, of the produce of lands, and of other things, to religious 

rneus, Artapanus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Numenius, Jus- purposes, is mentioned by many pagan writers. Lycorgus distri- 

tiru and Tacitus. Of these, the testimonies of Artapanus and buted the possession of lands by lot, and rendered them inalien- 

Diodorus are particularly worthy of notice. able. Those feasts, in which servants were put on an equality 

Accoiding to Artapanus, the Heliopolitans gave the following with their masters, were apparently borrowed from the Jews, and 
account of the passage of the Red Sea : — " The king of Egypt, ^"0™ ^^ ^^^^ o^ tabernacles : and the reverence which the Jews 
ts soon as the Jews had departed from his country, pursued them P^ ^ the state of the moon also influenced the Lacedemonians, 
with an »ynnw»nf army, bearing along with him the consecrated ^^o *>"* supposed to have been early connected with the Jews ; 
animals. But Moses having by the divine command struck the and who, in consequence of their superstition, having delayed the 
waters with his rod, they pvted asunder, and afforded a free pas- march of their army till after the new moon, were thus deprived 
age lo the Israelites. The Egyptians attempted to follow them, o^ participating in the honour of the celebrated battle of Mara- 
when fire suddenly flashed in their faces, and the sea returning thon, as they did not arrive till the day after it had taken place.^^ 
to its usual channel, brought an universal destruction upon their The preceding statements and facts are surely sufficient to 
army."' A similar tradition, though less minutely particular, is satisfy any candid inquirer, that the principal facts related in 
mentioned by Diodorus, as subsist^g even at the time when he the books of Moses do not depend upon his solitary testimony ; 
wrote. He relates, that among the Ichthyophagi, the natives of but that they are supported by the concurrent yoice of all n»- 
the spot, a*tradition is given, which b preserved from their an- tions. Upon what pnnciple can this coincidence be accounted 
ceacora, that by a great ebb of the waters, the whole bosom of the fori if Moses had not been a real person, and if the events re- 
gulf becama dry, diKlosing iu weeds, the sea rolling upon the corded by him had not actually occurred 1 
opposite shore. But the bare earth having been rendered visible XIII. Many other things, which the Old Testament relates 
Uum tbe very bottom of the abyss, the tide, returning in its *<> have happened, subsequently to the dvingof the law until 
iriii^ restored the pasMge once more to its former condition.8 ^e Babylonish captivity, are to be found among profane writ- 
Nof is the oU tradition of the country even yet extinct Accord- ««• ^ few of these shall be adduced :— Thus, 

ing to a learned and respectable modem traveller, the inhabits . i>r. sba^»g travel- in Barbary and the Levant, voL U. pp. 99, 100. Edinb. 

ants of Corondel and its neighbourhood (on the eastern side of 1808. 

tbe Red Sea) to this day preserve the remembrance of the de- *• Nicbuhr's TravolBjVol. I. pp. 189 19L • 

,. * t_ » !•* u* u .. • e _.u /• J 1^ ** Faber, vol. i. pp. 189—191. ace alto Huet^a Demonstratio EvangeUcs, 

bveranoe of tbe Israelites ; wbicb event is furtber confirmed by p^p. iv. voL i. pp. 73—153,, where verr numerous additional collateral tes- 

tbe Red Sea beins called, br the Arabian Keotrraphers. the sea liuwnies are given to the credibility of the Mosaic writings. 

e -™-» J o o r -^ ,^ Compare Gen. xvii. 12. Rom. ii. 23, 29. Phil. iii. 3. 

»s A modem opposer of the Bible has aj^rmed^ contrary to ail history, that 

• Jos g phos, Ant. Jod. lib. L c 4. (sL e. 6.) § 3. the Jews borrowed the rite of circumcision from the Egyptians. From an 

• Euaebioa, de Pr«p. ETSng. lib. ix. c 14. obscure passage in Herodotua, who wrote several hundred years after 

• Tbe iestiou)oi«s above noticed are given at length by Mr. Faber, Horn Moses (and who collected his information from tbe Eity pUan priests, wnosa 
Xcxvcc. Til. Lpp. 146—170. See also Dr. Hales's Analysis, vol. i. pp. 350 extravagant claims to antiquity have long since been reiutedX some learned 
—Xo. and Mr. Kch's Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon, 8vo. 1818; andpar- men have eonjtsctuTed that the Hebrews derived it from the Egyptians ; but 
rcularly Sit VLK. Porter's Travels in Geor^ Persia, 4cc. vol ii. pp. 30&— conjectures are not proofs. Indeed, so liule de|>endenee can be placed on 
332. where tbe«e ruins are described as thev appeared in November, 1818. the historical traditions of the Egyptians, the falsehood of which has been 

« Dicxi. i$ie. lib. six. c. 99L torn, viit pp. 413—421. edit Bipont. Strabo, lib. exposed by Sir John Marsham, tliat it is more than probable that the Egyp- 

zvi. pp. l(Sr, 1088. edit Oxon. Solbua, c. 36. Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. c. 6. (al. tians derived it from the Hebrews or Ishuiaclites ; although, at this distance 

7 ) Pliny, Hist Nat litk v. c. 16. lib. zxxv. c 15»- Josephus, do BelL Jud. lib. of time, it is impossible to account for the way in which circumcision be- 

K c ▼HI. 4 4. Faber, voL i. pp. 171—174. came established among the Egyptians. It is, moreover, wortiiy of remark, 

• Jnaepbos. Ant Jud. lib. L c 7. Eusebius, Prep. Bvang. Ub. ix. cc. 17— that the practice of this rite among the Hebrews differed very cousiiderably 
23. The pussges above referred to are ^eo at lengm in Mr. Faber's from that of the Egyptians. Among the former, it was a retigiotu cere- 
Bont Masaicie, voL i. fp. 174^186. mony performed on the eitrhth day after the birth of the male cliild ; but 

• dee pp. 3f,3Si inpra. among the latter it was a point of mere decency and cleanliness, and was 

• EasetNos, Ptm^ Evaiif.Hb. Ix. c.27. This circumstance (Mr. Faber not performed until the thirteenth year, and theji upon persons of both 
nxamrkM) of the fiiypUsos befalf scroek ^Ih UgbtDlng, as well as being sexes. See Mar^hain's Chrunicus danoo .figyptiacus, and Spencer, de Le 
•vervtMlmed br the wav*% Is laentiotied in PsaL Ixxvii. 17., although un- gibus HebraH)rum. 

aociced in ths Psalsleaeli. >« Bp. Gray's Connection between Sacred and Profane Literature, vol. I. 

' Diod ak. ibi H. c. 39. (vol Ui. pi 279. edit Bipont) pp. 18/ —193. Huet, Demonstratio Evangelica, at supra. 
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CREDIBIUTr OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 



1. From the itor; of Mows's rod (Eiod. It. 17.) the beuheni 
invented the bbtei of tbe Thyniu of Bacchu, tad the Caduceiu 
of Mercary. 

Z. TbtdicamAvuxof Jephlha/i't devating hit davffhler gmn 
line to the itoij of Iphlgenia being noifioeil by hei fathei Aga- 
memnon. 

3. The (toiy of 8cyll* having cut off the pniple lock of her 
ftther Niiua, king of Megara. uid given it to hii enemy, Minoa 
(with whom he nag then at war), and by that meani deatroyed 
both him and hia kingdom, naa in all probability taken from the 
hiatofy of Samion'i being ihavrd. 

4. Wben Herodotus, the father of profane hialory, telli ua, ftom 
the prieatu of Egypt, tbal their tradition* had informed them, thai 
in very remote agea the aun had four time* departeil ftoin hia re- 
gular course, having twice get nhere he ought to have riaen, and 
twice riaen ivheie he ought to have *et ; it la impoauble to read 
ihia luoM lingular tradition, without recollecting the aarTative in 
tba book of JoahUB, which relalea, " That the inn ilmid ilill in 
the midil af heaven, and hatted not ta go dowit abaut a -whole 
day i" and the fiict related in the hiitory of Heiekiah, " thai the 
iiin Him( back leu degriet, an the dial af Ahax" TheprieMi 
of Egypt profeaaed to eiplain the revotutiona of the Nile, the fer- 
tility of their countiy, and the atate of public health, by the in- 
fluence of Ibc aim ; and, theiefore, in mentioning the uneiampled 
traditioDal phenomena alluded to, they adverted to a circum- 
atance, whidi to them appeared aa renuikable aa the fiuli them- 
aelvea, that Ihoae aingulaj deviatjoiu of the aun from hia courae 
had produced do aenaible effects on the ilate of the river, on the 

C'uctiona of the aoil, on the progreaa of diieuea, or on deatha. 
circumstanrBa are not mentioned in the game fbnnby Joahua 
and Herodotua. but they are in aubatance the aame in both the 
narratives. And, luppoaing the traditiona to have been founded 
on beta, it can acarcely be doubted that they relate to the game 
eventi ; egpecially when we recollect, that where so much woa 
. aacribed to the influence of the aun, auch reniaikalde denationa 
trom the counie of ordinary eiperieocB could not fail to be handed 
down through many agea.i 

. '4. Enpotemus and Diug, aa quoted by Euaebiua and Grotius, 
neatiwn man; remarkable cireumgtancei of David and Solomon, 
't^'*nir ^Ih Ihe Old Teitanlent hiatory ^ and Ilenidotua hai a 
nfartaU- paasage which evidently refera to the detfiuction of 
the Aaayrlang In Ibe reign of Heietuah, in which he menlionB 
Bennacherib by name.* Ag we advance further to the Ag^rian 
monarchy, the Scripture accounlg agree with tho pro&ne oaea 
rectified \ and when we degcend still lower to the era of Nabon- 
aaaar and lo the kingg of Babylon and Penia, who are poaterioi 
to thig era, and are reconlod in Ptolemy 'g canon or gerieg of them, 
we find the agreement of gacred and proftne history much more 
eiact; there being certain criteria in profane history for filing the 
factg related in iL And itig remarkable, that not only the direct 
TSlatiimg of the hiatorical books, but alga the indirect mention of 
things in the prophecies, correspond with the true chronology ; 
which isanuDquestionable evidence fortheirgcnui neness and truth. 
The history contained in the Old Testament is thtou^hout 
distinct, methodical, and cojisistcnt ; while profane history 
is utterly deficient in the first agt'S, and full of fictions in 
the succepding ages ; and becomes clear and precise in the 
principal facts, on/y about the period when the Old Testa- 
ment history ends : so that the latter corrects and tegfulales 
the runner, and renders it intelligible iJi many instances 
which must otherwise be pven up as utterly inexplicable. 
How then can we suppose the Old Testament history not to 
□e genuine and true, or a wicked imposture to be made, and 
not only continue midiscovered, but even to increase to a most 
audacious height in a nation, that, of all otiiers, kept the most 
" "■ * It is further worthy of remark, that 
same nauon, wno * "- — '-■ -- "- - 



quently tho deluge. 

XIV. Lastly, the FEEmLirr or the boil or PAi.£aTiHK, 
which is 80 frequently mentioned in thi' Scriptuies, 

Is confiimni by the uaanimoua testimony of attcienl writera,* 
as well aa of mog't. If not all, the travellers who have visited thai 
country.'' Iti pieieni reduced and miserable Mate, therefore, 
rurnisliei no ground for the objection whicli gome modem oppo- 
sets of revelation have raised against Ihd Uittle. Wen Palestine 
to be a,g well inhabited and as well cullivsled aa formerly, its 
produce would exceed all ealculalion. 

Besides these alteatalions from nature! aniipio&iiehistoij, 
we may consider the Jews themselves as bearing testimony 
to this day, in all countries of the world, to the truth of 
tlieirancienthlatory, tliat is, to tlicirutbofthe Old and New 
Testaments. Jliuw tliis, and it will be easy lo aee how they 
should still persist in iheir Bitacbmcul to that religion, those 
laws, and those predictions which so manifestly condemn 
them, both In past limes and in the present. Suppooe, how- 
ever, that any considerable alterations have been nude in 
their anraent history, — that is, any such alteration as may 
answer the purposes of iufidelity, and their pieaent itaie 
will be inexplioiide,' 



if dieper- 
1 by that 



1. Tettimntuet af JraiA and Fagan .hahart ta the arcaml 
o/ Princet and Govemari nentionr,! ;,. the JVVie Tetta- 
ment. — 11. Teilimaniei tt the characier af the Jewiah JVo- 
Iha, irhich ore either direcllg nten'.iaued or incidentaOji 
alltitled lo therein. — III. Similar TestimonUi It the Charat- 
ter af heathen AtiWon..— IV. Tettimomet af Jemih Ad- 
vertariei la the AVimc and FaiiA af Chritl^-l. Of Jtie- 
l>hui^—3. Of the Talmudt^—V. TVibsunleg af heathen 
Advertaries la the character af Jetat Chrmt. — l.Fmtiat 
Pilate. — 3. Sueloniui. — 3. Tarilui. — i. PUny the Tiiunger. 
— 6. ^Hua Lampriditu. — 6, Celtai. — 7. Parphgry. — 8. 
Julian. — 9. Mohammed. — Teilimaiu'ei of heathen Adver- 
lariei to the dactrinei, char-acter, iHoaettug af life, and 
canitaacy af the First Christiana in the pnfeitim af their 
faith. — 1. ^rifm, canfirmed by Suelatuua, Martial, and 
Juvrjial. — 3. Pling the I'tungerand Tn^onj — 3. Celitu. — 
4. Lucian. — 5. Epiclelui, Marcut, Anlaninul, Galen, and 
Porphyry^^. Julian^Vl. Xefatalian af the abjection la 
the Credibilily af the SeHpiure HiilorJ, vAi'cA hat been 
raited fram the titence af pmfane hiiloriani la the facti 
therein recorded. — TAat tilence accauiMcdfar, by thefacf, 
— U That many of their bsokt are iott.—2. That alhert 
are defective.— 3. That no profane hiilariaiu naw extant 
lake nalfce of all tccurrtncei within the periad detcribed 
by them. — 4. Reatani -ahy they -mould tlight the faclt rt- 
laling to Jeaut Chriit at faiulam. — lientlt af lite preceding 
faclt and argnmentt. — J^a hiilary in the -worldii ta cerMta 
at thai related in Ihe Old and JVen Teitament. 



Striktho as is the evidence for the credibility and trudi 
of the faets und events related in the Old Testament, fu^ 
nished by natural and civil history, the boolu of the New 
Testament are verified in a manner slill more illustrious; 
same nation, who may not have lost so much as' one ''""^'^ ^°°^ being written, and the fuels mentioned in them 
fronithe creation of the world to the Babylonish capti- 'x^ng Wnnsactcd, dunng the Onies ol Aiigustns, Tibenus, 
...J. as soon as they were deprived of the assistance of the ' ■;"" *« succeeding Cesars. The it-iirnfd and most eiact 
prophets, became the most inaccurate in their methods of P'- i-aroipf n?a collected from nrpfaiie « riter« a vane^ of 
keeping time ; there being nothing more erroneous than the ""P<'«^i lesumonies to the tmlh of the New TeBtMnent. - 



a of Josephns and tiw modem Jews, from the ti 



the first part of his " Credibility of the 



i History," 



_ ^ Illy ,^ 

of'Cynisto'ihatof'Al^iander the'Ore'at: no't^ithstending and also in his "Jewish and Heathen Teatimmdes j" fi^ 

that all the requisite aids might easily have been borrowed ivhich elaborate works the foUowine panicnlars mo chiefly 

r — .L. - : .,; 1 " , V kept regular annals, ^b™?™- The results of ma observations may be arranged 

of the sacred history 
! assistance.' To the preceding con- 
He^ortolu^ Eimiug, pi 



from the neighbouring nations. 
Whence it appears that the 
was owing to divine assist 
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SeB JosepbUB, Ai 

iU.F.a. 12. uidHec>i»iuUiJ<>»pnus,«(inu Apian.ii».L ta FUbt. 
I. rtu. Irb. V. c IT. TsciiDB, HiiL Ub. ■. e. 6. liitHa, lib. axivL e. 3. 
. AQimlsnugMnrrtUiam, Ub, liv, c. 56. 
SfBHrtlciiiarly ihe ifgdmonies of Minntfrrll ladVr. Shaw, nllRttd 
l)r MMl[nwhi'« MmBnonf, vol. L digcoBno »1. aad vH. Dr. B.D^ 

7onMui,TOl H.p.iir, 



i»cr. m. 48.1 

■Dder the foUowiiiff head« ; tIz. TeatimonieB of Jewish and 
Pagan autbora la Ine account of princes and goremocB men- 
lioDcd in Ihe New Testament ;—TeBlimonieBlo the charatlei 
of the Jewish and heathen nations, which are either directly 
mentioned, ot incideniaJI; alluded to therein ; — Testimonies 
of Jewish adTCfsuies to the Dame end faidi of Christ}— 
Testimoaies of Pagan adversaries to the character of Jesua 
Christ, and also relative to the doctrines, character, inno- 
eeary of life, and coDSlaacjr of the lirst ChriatianH in the 
profesuoa of Ifaeii ftdlh. 

I. TESTiMoNiEa or Jewish ahd Puiid Aitthom to thi 
Account or Puncn amd UoVEanoBs mentioned in the 
Niw Testaxint. 

JosephuB and various heathen writers mention Herod, 
Archeldus, FontiuB Pilate, and other persons, whose names 
occur in the New Testament; and they differ but little from 
Ihe evangelical historians, concerning their offices and cha- 

1. Fnnn Ihe New Teatament we leiin that leius was bom 
■t Bcthkhcm of Jiulaw in the dtya of Hibdd the king ; and 
Jowphua inibrmi >u thit ■ prince of that name reigned otbi at] 
Jwlca (at thir^-ecven yeui, STen to the reign of Auguitui. 
ConmninK this Herod, Matthew (ii. 1 — 16.) leUtn that h< 
cODimUHieJ all the male children in Bethlehem and ita immedi- 
ate vidoitj to be put to death ; becauK he had heud, that in 
thai plan wai bom one who wai to be the king of the JeWK 
To ua, who are iccnMamed to the finer feelingi of ChrUtianily, 
this sppran aimoat ioaedible; bnt Ihe character of Hemd, si 
portrajed by Jceephiw, is mch a compound of ambition and 
■anguioaiy cruelty, ai renders the evangeUcal aamlJTe perfectly 
credible. Herod left thm miu, Archelaus, Herod Andpu, and 
Philip, among whom his teiritoriei were divided. According to 
Joacphna, Herod by hit will appointed Archelau* to lucceedhim 
in Judu, with the tills of king ; end anigned the rest of hit 
dominions to Herod Antipaa u tetrarch of Galileo, and to Philip 
a* tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbouring countriea ; and, 
Bccwding to the narrative of Luke (iiL 1.], these two piincea 
were tettsicbs in the fiAeenlh year of the reign ot Tibeiiut- 
Catat. 

S. lliewillofHiaoti, baweTer,>beiiigonly partially confirmed 
hj Aoguatua, Archelaoa wss appointed ruler over Judca and 
Tdnmea with the title of ethnarch, the regal dignity being wilh- 
beld antil be ahould deaerve it. But Archelaus soon assumed 
the title ; and Joaepbus, who has given us an account of this 
limitalien, calls hua the king that succeeded Herod, and haa 
Died the verb reigning with reference to Ihe dnration of his 
gonnuDcnt. It fikewise appean from the Jewish historian, thai 
Arcfaelans was a cme] and tyrannical prince. All theoe circum- 
■tancts attest the veracity of the evangelist Matthew, who sayi 
(iL 13.) that when Joeeph heard thtit Archetaui did aaiaa 
» JuJMa, ID lAe n«M a/ hit father Bn-ad, he wai afraid ta 
gt thithtr, and tamnf atide into the parit of QaUUe, which 
Hne Dodei Ihe jnriadiction of Herod Antiyu. 

3L Loks talalea (Acts xiL 1 — 3.) that HiRas the king 
ttretehtd forth hit hand (a tiex certain of the charch, and 
liai ke kilted Jamei, Ihe brother a/ Jahn, with the rword, and 
Ucauoe he earn Ih^ it rLiisiD the Jewi, he proceeded further 
u lake Peter aUo. The corredneaa of this statement is also 
eaafiiiDed by Joaephni, horn whom we leam that this Herod 
waa a gnadsoa oif Herod the Great, whom the favour of the 
■mpcfon Cajigiila and Claudius bad raised to tnyal dignity, and 
to wboa neaity all the territories that bal been poeaeseed by 
bis gmd h th er was gndnaUy restored. He irai also eiceed- 
tngly anions lor the institntiaiu and customs of the Jews ; and 
thia aeal of hia accoimts lor his putting James lo death, and 
cainns Peter to be appiehended. The death of thia monBirh 
is idatid by Luke and Joaephui with so much haimony, that, if 
the latter had been a Christian, one would have certainly bc- 
Ecvvd that be intended to write a commentary on that narrative. 
This haBgb^ mmareh had deferred giving an audience to the 
T^iun and Stdonian andMBKlors, who had solicited peace with 
h^ Di4 • eslMn day.i And apan a tel dat^ Hered, arraged 
ta rajM/ Itfpanl, tat upon hit throne,' and moAle an arorien 

oalABL JodEb.irHI. e. B. l3.)bui»iDieallDiiedihlipiriicD' 

1: but ha iDfornia ua, tbrnl Ihe lenDinuton of the king'i 

-lalBUcb brul been atipalnled hihoaour of tlie ciom- 

. . . . - Sldoa ODlil Unt parUeulsr di)r, vli.lhuhe 

t alwflkbBailf wkh aa mneb freaternomp to Uib people. 

lua tuha s faarmln w jWs ila;^ Mprei»I|F. It wu Ihs Hcond dij orilie 

• JsstBlw* aoa Ott bs came hUo the tbe^rs, cailv hi the miniiini, 
*wa4 tasigbnr juTaial ads isrMr ^ eHv (rliM> •.(•nwiT? 
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unlo tlifm. And the peaple gave a thout, taking, "It it the 
voice of a Oad, and not of a man."* And itnmediatelg the 
aiigel of the Lord imote Aim,' btcaittc he gave not Gad the 
glor^.^ And he wat eaten of vjormt,^ and gave up the ghott 
(Aru jii. !iO— 23.) Both hittoriane relate Ibe fact, as to iha 
chief puniculan, in the same manner. Luke describes the pride 
of tlic kinl. as well as the nature of his illness, more circum- 
Ktantinlly ; aiid omits a supenlitious addition which is reeonted 
by Jo£cpliu> : — a proof that the former surpataei in fidelity, accu- 
Tai-y\ and judgment, even this learned hislorian of the Jews.* 
HcToil hail three daughters, Bemice. Mscianinc, and Dtuiilla;' 
the la^t ot whom, according to Josephus and Luke, was married 
(u Fetii, viho waa appointed governor of Judsi on the death 
of Herod. 

i, Aicoiding to the teatimonies of Tacitus and Joaephua, this 
Feu I was an oppreaaive, avaricious, and tyrannical governor, 
who had pemtaded Druailla to abandon her lawful huabond, 
Aiiiua. king of the Emesenea, and to live witb him. It waa 
noi uiinDlural for such a man to tremble, when Paul rmioiieJ 
of righieontnett, temperance, and Jndgment lo come, end to 
hope that the Apoatle would have given him money to liberate 
hirn. (Aca xiiv. 25, 36.)' 

6, Lul(e(Acts uiii. lt--16.) gives an honourable character 
of the temper and manners of G-illio;IJ and [his account is 
cunlirmed ly GaUio's brother, the celebrated philosopher Seneca, 
who ropreeonta him as a man of a ewecl and gentle dispoution, 
and or muih generosity end virtue." Gallio ia styled by the 
evangelical historian, in our translation, the deputy, but in Ibe 
ori^iiml Greek, the procoTitvl of Achaia.^ The accuracy -of 
Luke. In this instance, is very remarkable. In the partition of 
rill- pr.ivincea of the Roinan empire, Macedonia and Achaia 
i\ vw ;i>-iiined to the people and eenate of Rome ; but, in the 
rci^^ii (if Tiberius, they were at Iheii own rcqueal transfeired to 
thu emperor. In the reign of Claudius (i.e. c. 7B7, i.n. 44), 
they were again reatored to Ihe senate, after which time procon- 
Hula were asnt into this country. Paul was brought before Gallio, 
1. n. h'i or 63, consequently he was proconsul of Achaia, as 
Luke eipnsdy terms him. Then is likewise s peculiar pro- 
gitivty in the name of Ihe province of which Gallio waa pTOnm* 
Bul, The ctODtry subject to him waa all Greece ; but thil fnpH 
nEmio of ■Cat province among the Romans waa Achaia, as qfHu* 
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LmiD,btillien«fonli*e 
la uui|ned by Jasephua. rl: 



he BLiver ghva tatm a 

ckiwwfedfe itau ttaoa 

7, thai Herod. shorUv 
In cord oier lilg llauC 



. hai nmdaacribedlhgiHifeKaaclreuaiaUMlalyiheTelalea 
1 1 Kti, worn out bj iSie eicraclallnji yoia In hia boiicla. Luke 

teat eaten ^ i»rmt. These narraUvea are perfecllT con- 

L. .' e relaXealhsfame. JosephuadtefrTFfrdr his diaeaae ^ on Uie 
r h-iichlhereadpf m^ dOoaulL Dr. Meid'a MedlcB Smdia, c. G- 

> tIk iTMifs or all the above jviUculanarg nued. It Len|ih,b7Dr. 
inJrK'i, i:i hli CreiUUIIlr of Ibe GoearX Ili>t<^, pan 1, book 1. ibsp. L— 

'-■^ p'oli'i' I t'e^docl dV IS^oVnlhe Kuiton descilbed by the rTinfe. 
I r.uk,: iiiAcIaivlii. 14— ie.tbelemu"GeUlDnlim" aod "Gtyio]lks» 
■■■■. bvcn iDieoied, sadarenat nCicqaenilTlhouiharroDFDuilr oied. to 
rviir uncrlninai^reDee to rellflan. Bul '-llul he took ddi cogniauiea 
iliecauBB which waa bronihi before taim proceeded rnW rroni hia Bo- 

.,1. l'iwi''....'i|ii«wj|f knoiio, that Ihe affWraotrelinlon were alwaya 
[ of die KorM " "■ — "" 



iiLj ilip then reifnlnj (mperor Clauii._^ 

■ under iheir dominion to lotem Ihemaelvea ateordisf lo Ilielr 
n t\\ malten of rrliilon, Tlils bciiu aucn. ha ealeeoird il not 
nlEuce : Ihereliire^e saje (veraels.) '/ wiU it no judtt of 



klTklr bFought 
iperor Claudlu^'aHeneri lbs ; 
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fcDDi 'nrioa* pusagn ol Roman bulaiuna, and «p«uIlT from 
the tcMimany of Ihv Greek E«>gnipher Pxuuiiu, nhjfh >r>^ 
giicn at leu^ by Ur. LanJner. ' 

II. Kqually striking with the preceding teBtlmonies to the 
(mdibilily of the Saw Testament history, is the agTeemen 
between the evangelical hietonans and profane wriurrs. Tela 
tive to the Sects, MoitjiLa, am) Ctsrotu or the Je«i> 

1. Thiu it appears from Jo«phns, that ihej enjojol the frk 
■xcrcii* a( tbeii religion, with the power of tccuiing and pros< 
culing. but not of putting ani^ man to deslb. In conaeqaence 
thia power, Ihej importuned Pilate to cnicifj Jesui ; and whF 
he commanded theia to take him and crucify him, they aid, it 
nil luicfulfer ui u put ang man la death. (Jobn xtiu. 31 ) 

3. Further, it oppeara from Philo, Jowphna, am] other writers 
thai the Jeira were diaperaed into many countries, before the d 
atiuction of Jerusalem ; and Luke tclla oa. in difierenl parta 
the Acts of the Apoallea, that Pan! preached in the Jewish syn 
gogues at Anlioch, Iconium, ThMsalanica, Athena, Lpheau 

3. 'I'he accaunta related by Ibe eTangelista, ' of the aecta 
Phariseea, Saducfca, and Herodiana, aa well aa of the deprani^ 
of the Jewish nation, in the time of Chrial, and of the antipathy 
that subeiated between the Samaritan* and the Jewa, are all 
confiimed b; Joaephui ; and the Roman mode of treating prison- 
en, and crucifying criminala, aa mentioned in the NewTeita- 
mcnt, is corrobaniled by the testimonies of Cicero, Plutarch, and 
other writers, who h*Te inddenlaHj mentioned it.' According 
to Luke's narrative (Acta ii. 36.]. the person whom Peter raist'j 
from the dead at Joppa was named Tabilha or Dorcaa ; and it 
){>pcara from Joeephu* that thia name was at that time in coin- 
mon use.' The same evangelist relates, that there was a great 
famine Ibroughout the land of Judea, in the letgn of the empe- 
ror Claudius (Acta xi. 28. SO.) : Joacphas also mcntiona this 
calamity, which began in the fourth year of that reign, but ragi^d 
chiellj in the two following years ; and aaya, that many peraons 
died far wont of means to procure food.' 

4. When Paul wan taken prisoner, in consequence of an uproar 
which the Jews al Jerusalem bad excited againit him, the Roman 
chiliarch, according to the relation oT Luke (Acts iiL 89.}, aikcd 
him — An thou not thai Egfpiiati, which before thete dagt (or 
a short time aince) madetl an ufiraar, and Itddtit BU< inte Ihe 
vildernrti faur Ihouiand men, ikal ■mtre amrdatri f Jaaejdius 
has recorded at length the tiansaclion here inddentatly mention. 
cd. During Ibe government of Felix, and cooaequenlly at tlie 
time alluded lo by Luke, an Egyptian, who prettmded to be i 
prophet, led into the wildemeas aeveral thousand men, ani 
morciied against Jerusalem, promidng Ihsl the walla should fni 
down Bl his command. But Fclii marcbed out of the city witl 
a strong force, and attacked the impostor, who escaped with only 
a amnll part of his army. There is a remarkable agreement t 
twccii the chiliaroh or chief captain in the Act* and Josephi 
The former says, ^r( thou net that EoifTiin ! Josephos h 
nowhere mentioned the name of this 






„ faUt 



rophel. 



i. 9. the sacred historian " speaks of a synagogur 
at Jerwaluni liolonging to a class of persona whom he call: 
AlCif^itu" (in our version rendered Libertines), '• a term whitl 
is eviilently the same with the Latin JJterlini, Now, whalerc 
meaning we affix to thi* word (for it is vaiiously explained)— 
whether we understand cmancipsled slaves, or the sons o 
emancipated ulaies, — Ihry must hsve been die slaves, or tin 
sons of ulatcs lo Roman masters ; otherwise the Latin wori 
IJberlini would not apply to thi^m. That among persona of llii: 
de«ri|ilion there were many st Konic, who profi'sscd the Je»i-.| 
religion, whetlier slaves of Jewish origin, or proselytes ado 
man amission, is nothing very citraordinnry. But that thi'y 
should have liren so numerous at Jerusalem aa to bave a syna- 
gogue in that city, built for Ihi'lr particular use, appears at li-nsl 
to be more than might be eipected. Some commentators, tlicre- 
fori'. hiivi' Hiip]>flii('d that the term in question, instead ofdenodnc 
emancipated Human slaves, or the sons of such persons, was an 
(uljnlive iK^lonKing to the name of some cily or dislricl: whjic 
(itliers, D[i mere conjecture, have pro[>asod to alter the term ila^lf. 



■ Ur.hu 



■n <;rf.mnlltr, [art i. book 1. chaji 1, t ali.— W. 
vi-iHiikrilpsrlicaranan-IllusirBled.Oi/rs, Vnl 



<11 UK. ^u-ioriu 



But the wbale difficult i* lemoscd by ■ paa«ge in the ar 

book of the " Annal* of Tadtus;"* from which it appcan 

Ibe persons whom Ibal hiatorian duarribea aa being lib< 

trncrii, anJ infected (as he calls it) with Ibreigii — that is, 

J w h — supersDUon, were ao numerous in the time of Ibe e 

T benui, that four thousand of them, who were of a{ 

am a ms were sent to the island of Sardinia; and Ibat al 

c^ f b m were ordered, either to renounce Ibeir reUgion, 

n Italy !■&■« a day appointed. This stitemei 

(onSrmad hf SutDDius,! who relates that Tib 

p. the young men among the Jews, then at Rome 

of their eerving in the wars) in provinces i 

bmste and that be baniabed &nm the city sU 

nation, or proselytes to that leligion, under pei 

ndemned to alareiy for lifc, if they did not co' 

amaoda. We can now therefore account for the i 

I rtuu m Judca, at the period of which Luke 

a hich was about fifteen yean after their banish 

lii n CaARACTXM AMD PdRSDITS OF THE HeA 

Natiuns, which are incideutollj introduced into the 
Testament, are equally coiroboraled by the lestimoni 
profane wrilers. 

1. The diligaol investigation and ponnil of wiadom fi 
the general AuaclM of the Gneka. 

Tbua Paid dedarea,— (A# Oretkt leek afier midem (' 
i. 33.); and this accoimt of them is amply attested by all d 
ihoti of thiwe times, who take notice of their avidity i 
cuUivotion .if philosophy and literature. Hot to multiply 
ccKBHry evidence, we may remark that there ie a psasi 
Herodotus, which tnost strongly corroborates Paul's chaiar 
them. He says, that the Peloponneeiana " affirm, that An 
sis was wnl by the Scythian monarch into Greece, for Ibe i 
purpose of improving himself in icirnce ; and they add, ' 
hie rclurn he informed hi* employer, that all the peofilr aft 
TiTTi' occupied in tcientific piinuili, exctpl the Laci 
ladiu."^ To this general character of the Greeks, the 
many allusions in the Writings of PsuL He informs t 
they regarded the Christian doctrine with sovereign contei 
fitUtkneu, berauae it was not ornamented wilh wisd 
words, and with the figure* and flowers of a vain and 
rhetoric ; and he urges ibis very drcumstaiice as a signa' 
of tlic divine truth and authority of the Christian rcligic 
it mJ'U' u rapid and Iriumphant progress in the worid. ae 
amoni; Ilii^ very refined and philosophical people, though 
divesicd of ill diose studied decorations with which their 
schemes of pbilosopby were so industriously embellished, 
he Icll^ the Corinthians that when he first published the 
smong thtni, he studied not to ornament it by elegance of 
or by the display of superior wisdom ; for it was his Gxe 
mination Iv disclaim all knowledge among them, eic 
kriixvlt'ilEe of Jesus Christ and his crucifixion ; that he a 
aiiiniig till in in tremour and dilSdencc, in a plain, artl 
iinJi~;;uiW manner; and that bis public discourses did 
cDiiunt'iJil themselves by any elaborate persuasive arts of 
fruiiiiii'n, but were confirmed to them by spiritual gills 
mimcli'H ; pO that their conviction of the truth of the Go 
noi Kimul ill learned argument* philosophically expTeaieJ 
ibr pi>Hf. „f God.» 

2, Wiih regard to the Athesiahs in particular, E 
lepcr'^i'iiih ihcm aa very devout, greally addicted to i 
ljr;iinifrr!, [i(id entirely devoted to the worship of the mu' 
iif iliiiii". which they liad received; and he lakes not 
ll„.|. .Ity was full of idols. (Acts ivii. 33. Sa) 

Til ilic carrectness of this description of Ihe Athenian 
ter. all onliquity bears teslimony ; and that Ihcy ado| 
gods of sll nations, and crowded into their capital all lh 
lies of tile then known world. Their streets were enc 
wilh stslUGs, so that il was said to be easier, at Alhcn*, 
god than a man.i" The account given of the Athcniai 
|,uJiP, — ilial all the jtlheniimt and sliiinjcri vrhich 
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^niiiDg ill the plaeei of pnblte man, if Ihera be any nena ! with nmlkiouB 
lu^ichu* pniifi ■ umilsr centum upon the Grpclu ia p 
3. Thr gcDcrel chinder of the Cbita^ii, noticnl in 
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pon the Grpclu in general.^ ' livilj. 

JaiTi!!!, nolicpj in Paul's i performed 
tfuut lo Titua, ii conGinicd by the tnlimonj of uiliquity. — . . 

The ApiMlIr, writing lo'Tilui, who had been len in Cre 
ft^laie ihe afiun of the Chrutian chnrch in that island^ 
plains of manj disorderly 



Bgainiit Jpsus ChriKt, rrfer lo his rm- 

his journey into Ee>'Pl' "id ''o '><•* deny thai he 

imcnHiB eminent miincics. 

Ihcy absurdly ascribe Ihem lo his hating acquired tbs 

(D right pronuncistion of the Bheaunaphoreab, or the inefTable nama 

m- I of God, which (they Bay] he clandestinely stole out of the tem- 

the magic arts, which he leamt ir 



I . 



n any other impostor t 



(Tit. i. '10. 11.); and he quota 'ft* MUnft » E"ver« from ene ej .^ , , „ 

(Ai-nurhvi, a prtphet of their g»n, «lil. Epiinenides, who was a j zaroth, the eon of Marj, Ibe daughter of Eli, 
Creiao poet, and whose writings were by the ancients tenned without (be knowledge of her husband. Aflei 
XPHXMOI, or srac^. .-.-._ 

The general import of which passage ia, that Me Cntani -aeri 
a f-iltf prafU ; and uniied in their ehafaeiet the firecilt/ of 
the mU brail -miih the lujvrg af the dametticaied one. The 
ciicunutsnce of Paul's styling Epimenidea a prophet is suflicient- 
ly explained bj the fact of the words pael and prophet bcin; 
often used promiscuously by the Greelu and Romans, — probahlj 
because their poels preti^nded to be inspired, and were by some | 
beheicil to be BO. The Apostle adds, that the testimony or| 
Epimenidea it but too true, — Ihii -wiineii it Irue. How [rue ! k i, j 
the first part of it is, with respect to their deceit and lying, the I ." ™'"^"Y 
following Ikcts wiU altesL Prom ^ lime of Homer, Oa idsnd ' "ItX ™^ ■ " 
of Crete was regarded as the tcena of Action. Many antbore j^" 
affinn, that as a people, its inhabitaiils were infunout fcir theii 
lialaiioi] of truth; and at length their falsehood becune so noto- 
TVHUk that KfBTi^nr, to crelitCf or imitate the Crcians, was a pro- 
Terbtal eipreanon amnDg the ancientt for liiro. 

IV. Tri TuTtHonuca rL'snisBin bv Jewish ADVEnsARiBS 
TO mi Name and Factii of Cbbist are runraEH Cokhobo- 

RAT1UNS or TBE New TESTAMENT. 

1. Thus JoBiFBDs, — in a passage of his Jewish Aniiquitiea. 
wbieh the opposen of Christianity (unable lo resist lis force) 
bare, contrary to all evidence, aflirmed to be spurious, — bean the 
following testimony to the character, miiadea, and doctrines of 
Jetos ChrijC' 

.Aiier relating a sedition of the Jews against Pontius Pilate, 
which the latter had quelled, he says, — " Now there was about 
this lime Jesn* a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man ; 
for he performed many wonderful works. He was the leaohcr 
of such men as reeeited the truth with pleasure. He drew over 
to him many of Ihe Jews, and also many of the Genlilcs. Thit 
woi the Chriil. ("O Xfmv-f «>r« n)— And when PiUle, at the 
initigatioo of the principal men among ui. had condemned him 
to the cms, Ihote who had loved him from the first did not 
cmte lo adhere to him. For he appeared lo them aJiie again, on 
the third day ; the divine prophets having foretold these and ten 
ikoDBUid otbei wonderful Ihingg concerning him. And the 
tribe (or sect) of Christians, so named (iom him, subsists lo this 

2. The TAUiUDt,' though Mended with much falsehood, and 
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ettfrtlma. While nlliirllM uulhinDUoalbe ennculedlu-ecnn 
■atue our ■all* In perfect tnscllTii^, dsJaylDf, and vudDft. and inqui 
ni t^ pmhUt piaeOf whether therr iv avt rajHO ttrv 1 Can sny ihing 

ntHd. pfL 1% IS.\ Tbr imlc'ra Ai)i«iliiit an i>m less Lnqulaiilve Itian 
ucmors. HconinnaniMiliilitr fluibei'sTis.FliiDSicllr, Ik. v. 
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ip.7D, 71. Dodd'sTianslBllon 

B Bhowa Ibal Paul did not eke 

. unmiiKn nave u»uihl; and smn* uMIIiiMiitl lei- 

{^V^ • Jwohaa. AnL ilud. lib. ivlil. c. 3. (3. Thai Iha pssBHe referred U 
'« (tauto'. tee itie Appehdii lo this TOlme, No. vn. Aj/VoT 
t TItA Talmnds are imo in number, Bfuconrislor two parts, vis. Ihe 
JCtAnaaad Ihe gw — fa. — The tftahnalt scollecliopof Jewikbtmitdon^ 
■NctiwerTCoaiiiilDediowriiBicbrltabblJehudah.snRiuned HaUtadneh 
w Uh iWp, tboul Um Diiddlebr lbs saeoed eealoij. On ihii iliereire 
tuaal two conimenUTiet, bf the lewt, ctUed Oemara. \. e. perfecliDa ; 
Its Oialarienualrai: wbleh ms compliedtn^fae third or fourlh cenluit, 
— ■ ■ . Wlien 
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They call him Jesus of Na- 
""■ n he was 

he fled into Enpt, and there learned those magic arts, by which 
he was enablid to perform all his miracles. Again, they own 
two witneasea were suborned to swear against him, and declare 
thai he vaa crucified on the evening of the passover. Mention 
is also made in these writings of several of his ditciplei, of Mat- 
thew, Thaddcua, and Bauni. die name of him who waa after- 
wards called Nicodemus. and of whom, as a very great, and good. 
id pious ruler, much is related in these bocdu. In one of tbem 
lieier lells his friend Akibs, that he met with Jamee, a disciple 
Jesus of Naiarelh, in Zippor, a town in Galilee ; who gave 
m the interpretation ofapassuge In the Old Testament, which 
' red from Jctus, and wilh which Eliczei was at (hat 
. That Ihe disciples of Jesus hsd the power of 
'orking miracles, and [he gSx of healing, in the name of their 
[aster, is confessed by these Jews; who give an instance of it 
in the grandson of Rabbi Joshua, the son of Levi, who being iu 
great danger, one of the disciples came and would have cured 
him in the name of Jesus. This power is again acknowledged 
In Ihe case of the son of Dama, grandson of bhmael, who waa 
dying of Ihe bite of a serpent, when Jamea, the same nho had 
the conference with Elieier, came and offered to catt the young 
man, but the grandfather forbad il, and be died. In a much 
later work of the Jewa (Ihe Toledoth Jesu). and that the most 
virulent of all the invectives against Jesus, his power of raising 
from the dead, and healing leprous persons, is repeatedly ac- 
knowledged.' Further, it appears from the Talmuds, thai Christ 
was put to death on the evening of the passover. and that a crier 
preceded him for forty days, proclaiming, " This man comes forth 
to be stoned, beauiaa he dealt in sorcery, and persuaded and 
seduced IsraeL" Bat the Talmudtcal acknowledgmenU of the 
miracles, of hii preaching, and of his sullering as a malelaclor, 
are Mended with most virulent aspersions of his character, of hit 
mother Maiy, and also of the Christians.^ The falsehood of 
these assertions has been well eiposed by Professor Vemel.' 
Concerning the deatniction of Jerusalem by Vespauan and Titna, 
Ihe leslilnany of the Talmuds is very valuable. 

V. Nor are the teslimoniea of heathen adveisariea to 
Chriatianily leaa explicit or less satisfactory than Ihoee 
stated in Ihe preceding pages: ih^ae may bE< arranged undei 
two classes, viz. 1. TestiinonieB to the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ, and, 2. Testimonies relative lo the 
Christians. 

1. Testimonies to the Lire and Character op Jesus 

(I.) Poimus Pilate. — The ancient Romans were par- 
licularlj careful to preserve the memory of ail remarkable 
evenls which happened in the city ; and this was done 
i^ilher in their Alt i.f the Senalt (Jcta SmatiHa), or in the 
PaUi/ Jttt of Ihe People ( Jdo Diuma Pimuli,) which were 
dili^ntly made and kept at Rome." In like manner. It was 
customary for ihe governora of provinces to send to the nm- 
peroran account of remarkable transactions that occuiredin 
the places where Ihey resided, which were preserved as the 
aels of their rcspecttve governments. In conformity »itli 
this usage, Pilate kept memoira of the Jewish aifaiifi during 
big procuratorsliip. which were therefore called Jlcia Pilati. 
Referring lo this usage, Eusehius says — "Our Saviour's 
resurrection being much talked of throughoul Palestine, Pi 
iale infonned the emperor of it, as likewise of his miracles, 
of which he had heard; and Ihal, being raised up after he 

BBtah TWio^rtl^'^^^^lMUcounl V"lhem.^»?ro, Pin ll^Book L Chap. iL 

> Dr. brrcorT Shupe's Ariumenl In Defence olChrlslitoUv taken fnun 
Lhe eoncetsiDni of I^e □»« sncienl adierssrlei, pn. 40-^ (Undm, 
:75!l Sts.) In Ihe nnlei hi hu iiiien IbepassBfesfroinlhe Talmuiliul 
-n.er. .1 ienplh, in Hebr-w »,d fpglish. ,_, ^ ,^ 
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had been put to death, he was already believed by many to 
be a Goo."* These accounts were never published for 

general perusal, but were deposited among the archives of 
le empire, where they served as a fund of information to 
historians. Hence we find, long before the time of Euse- 
bius, that the primitive Christians, in their disputes with 
the Gentiles, appealed to these acts of Pilate as to most un- 
doubted testiipony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first apology 
for the Christians, which was presented to the emperor 
Antoninus Pius and the senate of Kome, about the year 140, 
having mentioned the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, and some 
of its attendant circumstances, adds, — ^* And thai thue things 
tJDere «o done, you may know from the Acts nuait in the tinte 
of Pontius Pilate.^' Afterwards, in the Mme apology, 
having noticed some of our Lord^s miraokti Mieii w nealmg 
diseases and raising the dead, he says,— ^ Jnd thai iktte things 
mere done by him, you may know from the Acn made in the 
time of Pontius Pilate."* 

The learned TertuUian, in his Apology for Christianity, 
mbout the year 200, after speaking of oar Saviour^s cru- 
cifixion ana resurrection, and his appearance to the disciples, 
and ascension into heaven in the siorht of the same disciples, 
who were ordained by him to publish the Gospel over the 
world, thus proceeds : — ^^ Of all these things relating to 
Christ, Pilate himseJf in his conscience already a Christian, 
SENT AN ACCOUNT to Tiberius, then emperor."* The same 
writer, in the same Apology, thus relates the proceedings 
of Tiberius on receiving tnis information: — "There was 
an ancient decree that no one should be received for a deity, 
unless he was first approved by the senate. Tiberius, m 
whose time the Christian name" (or religion) " had its rise, 
having received from Palestine in Syria, an acxsount of such 
things as manifested the truth of his" (Christ's) " divinity, 

£ reposed to the senate that he should be enrolled among the 
loman gods, and gave his own prerogative vote in &vour of 
the motion. But the senate" — (without whose consent no 
deification could take place) — ^^ rejected it, because the em- 
peror himself had declined the same honour. Nevcrthele^ss, 
the emperor persisted in his opinion, and threatened punish- 
ment to the accusers of tlie Christians. Search your own 
commentaries (or public writin"^), you will there find that 
Nero was the first who ragtd tvith the irnperial sword against 
this sect, when rising mod at Jhmey* These testimonies of 
Justin and TertuUian are taken from public apologies for the 
Christian leligion, which were presented either to the em- 
peror and senate of Rome, or to magistrates of public 
authority and great distinction in the Roman empire. 
Now it is increaible that sucli writers would have made 
such appeals, especially to tho very persons in whose cus- 
tody these documents were, had they not been fully satisfied 
of tneir existence and contents. 

(2.) Suetonius, a Roman historian who flourished in the 
reign of the emperor Trajan, a. d. IIG, refers to Christ, 
when he says that " Claudius Cssar expelled the Jews 
from Rome, hecause they raised continual tumults at the in- 
stigation of Christ,"* who (it is well known) was sometimes 

* Euscl). Eorl. Hist. lib. ii. r. 2. 

» Justin Martyr, Apol. prima, pp. 63. 72. c«lit. Benedict 
■ TertuUian, Ajmlogia, c. kll. 

* TcrtuUi.in, Apul. c. r>. To TertuUian's account, Eusebius adds, that 
Tiberius threatened the accusers of the Chrinli&ns with the punishment 
of death : and he connders this interference of the Roman emperor as 
protidentinUti designee) to promote the propaj^^ation of the Gospel, in its 
mfancy, without molestation; while boih he and Chryaostom consider the 
reuiarlcahlc reln»nl of the Romin senate to deify Christ, as equally owinx 
to tlie control of Divine Providence, in order ttiat the Divinity of Christ 
roi^ht be e.<itahlishcd, not hy human authority, but by the mighty power of 
God ; and that Jesus nii;;lit not be ranked or associated among the many 
infamous character:* who were <leified by the Roiuan.s. Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. lib. ii. c. 2. Cljrysostom, HomiL 2b. in 2 Cor. Op. tom. x. p. 624. A. 
The orif^irtal^of all th** preceding passaj^es are given by Dr. Lardner, who 
has investigated tlie subjects of the acts of Pdate, and his letter to Tiberius, 
with his acru.sioiued minuteness and accuracy. Sec Ilfnthen Testimo- 
nies, chap. ii. Works, voL vii pp. 2^1—244. 8vo. ; or vol. iii. pp. 590— 6(>». 
4to. The same subject is also copiously treated by Wmet, in hisTraiie 
de la Veriie de la Rpligion Chretienne. torn. ix. pp. iJ^3— 354. 

* JudaH>8, impuUore Chresto, assidue tumultuanles Romfi expulit. Sue- 
tonius, in Claudio. r. 25. Though the Jews alone are mentioned by the 
historian, yet, from the nature of the thin^, we understand that Christians 
were comprehended in it ; for the first professors of Christianity b«Mng of 
the Jewish nation were fur some time confounded with the disciples of 
Moses, and [larticipated in all the hardships that were imposed on them. 
Accordingly, in Acts r\'iii. 2. we read of Anuila and Priscilla, two Jewish 
Christians, who had been banished from llome by the above-mentioned 
edict of Claudius. The historian attributes the tumults of the Jews in that 
city to the instigation of Christ ; but the true state of the alTair was this : 
— The admission of the Gentiles into the Christian chxirch without subject- 
ing them to the institutions of Moses, giving great oflence to the Judaixing 
Chri<i(ians at Rome, they joined their unbelieving brethren in opposing, 
not only the Gentile converts, but also such of their own nrtion as 
espoused their cause. Of all nations, the Jews were the most fierce and I 



called Chrestus, and his disciples Chrestians/ This event 
took place a. d. 52, within twenty years after the crucifixion. 

(3.) Tacitus, the historian, who also flourished under 
Trajan, A. D. 110, when writing the history of Nero (Clau- 
diuses successor), and speakin? of the Christians, a. d. 64, 
says that *' the author ot that (sect or) name was Christus, 
w^ho in the reign of Tihcrius was punished with death, as a 
criminal, by the procurator Pontius Pilate."' And, 

(4.) llie younger Pliiit, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, 
wntten a. d. 107, says that Jesus was worshipped by his 
followers as God.— *' They sing among themseiTes, alter- 
nately, a hymn to Christ as to God."^ 

(5.) The historian ifiLius Lampridius relates, that the 
emperor Alexander Severus (who reigned from a. d. 223 to 
235), had two private chapels, one more honourable than the 
other ; and that in the former '* were the deified emperors, 
and also some eminently good men, and among them Apol- 
lonius, and as a writer of nis time says, Christ, Abraham, 
and Orpheus (whom he considered as deities), and the images 
of his ancestors."^ The same historian adds, that the em- 
peror ^ wished to erect a temple to Christ, and to receive 
mm among the gods. But he was forbidden by those who 
consulted me oracles, they having found that, if that was 
done, all men would become Chnstians, and the other tem- 
ples be foT8aken."io 

(6.) Cblsus, one of the bitterest antigonists of Chris- 
tianity, Who wrote in the latter part of ihe second century, 
speaks of the founder of the Christian nligion as having 
lived but a very few years before his time, and mentions the 
principal facts of the Gospel history relative to Jesus Christ, 
—declaring that he had copied the acooant from the writings 
of the evangelists. He quotes these books (as we have 
already had occasion to remark) ,ii and makes extracts (jom 
them as being composed by the disciples and companions 
of Jesus, and under the names which they now bear. He 
takes notice particularly of his incarnation ; his being bom 
of a virgin ; liis being worshipped by the magi ; his flight 
into Egypt, and the slaughter of the infants. He speaks 
of Christ's baptism by John, of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
in the form of a dove, and of the voice from heaven, de- 
claring him to be the Son of God ; of his being accounted 
a prophet by his disciples ; of his foretelling who should 
betray him, as well as the circumstances of nis death and 
resurrection. He allows that Christ was considered as a 
divine person by his disciples, who worshipped him ; and 
notices all the circumstances attending the crucifixion of 
Christ, and his appearing to his disciples afterwards. He 
frequently alludes to the Holy Spirit, mentions God under 
the title of the Most Hi^h, and speaks collectively of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He acknowledges the mira- 
cles wrought by Jesus Christ, by which he engaged great 
multitudes to adhere to him as the Messiah. That mese 
miracles were really performed, he never disputes or denies, 
but ascribes them to the magic art, which (he says) Christ 
learned in Egypt.** 

(7.) Porphyry, another learned antagonist of Christian- 
ity, who flourished about a century after Celsus, has also 
borne evidence to the genuineness of the books received by 
the Christians. 1' He not only allowed that there was sucn 
a person as Jesus Christ, but also honoured him as a pious 
person, who was conveyed into heaven, as being approved 
oy the gods.*^ 

(8.) About the middle of the fourth century reigned the 

obstinate in their religious disputes ; and the preaching of the Gospel 
to the GcntileA was particularly ofTensive to them. In Asia Minor and in 
Greece they opposed it bv main force, as we learn from Acts xvi.— xviii. : 
whence it is highly probable that in this quarrel Uiey proceedeil to similar 
outrages at Rome also. Macknight's Credibility of the Gospel History, p. 
3(J0. The docree above noticed, which was issued, not by the tenate, but 
bV the cinperur Claudius himself, continued in force only during his lile, 
it so long ; for, in no long time after this, Rome abounded again with Jews. 

• Per]ieraui Chreatianua pronunciatur a vobis. Tertullia^ Apol. c 3. 
Sed exponenda hujus nominis ratio est, propter ignorantiuro errorem, qui 
cum immutati^ litera Chrestum solent dicere. Lactantius, Instil. Dlvln. lib. 
iv. C.7. Lucian, or the author of the dialogue entitled Phikipatria, which 
is ascribed to him, also calls Jesus, Chreatus. Lardner, vol. viii. p. 78. 8vo. 
or vol. iv. p. 154. 4to. 

1 Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qui Tibcrio imperante per procuratorein 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affectus crat. Tacit. Annal. lib. zv. c. 44. 

• Carmenquo Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invlcem. Plin. Epiat 
lib. X. ep. 97. torn. ii. p. 128. edit. Bipont. 

• Lampridius, in vitil Severi, c. S9. apad Historia AugocUB Scriptores, 
vol. i. p. 278. eilit. Hipont. 

to Ibid. c. 43. vol. i. p. 290. n See pp. 46, 47. twpro. 

i« I^rdner's Heathen Testimonies, chap, xviii. Worlb, vol. tUL pp. 6— 
69. 8vo. or vol. iv. pp. 113—149. 4to. 

»■ See p. 47. supra. 

«« Lardner's lleathcn Te^hnoniea, ebap. xxjcviL Works, vol. viii. pp. 176 
— 21S. 8vo. ; or vol. iv. pp.209— 2S0. 4to> 
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mperoT Jvlian. It is aTemarkable fact, that this 
tMrnedand invslerate enemy of the Chriatian name and 
could produce no couDtei evidence In refutition of the truth 
of Ibe evaneeUcal histoij, thou^ (as we have already seen)' 
be atteeta tne genuineness and early dale of the four Gospels ; 
and that he nerer attempted to deny the reality of Christ's 
miracles. Jesos, he says, did nothing worthy of tune, an- 
less any one can suppose that curing me lame and the blind, 
and exorcising demons in theyillagea of Bcthsaida, are some 
of the gTeatwt worlis. He acknowledeps thai Jesus bad a 
BOTereien power over impure ^irits ; tnat he walked 

r-^^ _* -L^ j^__ I ' n„i J u„ 1„ 
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>JT| ofregard to the public- wetfu^, but only to gratify the cruelty 
ilf of or ■" 



The testimony Which Suetohtub bears lo this persecution 
in in the following words '. — " Tbe Christians likewise were 
severely punishea, — a sort of people addicted to a new and 
mischievous superstition."* 

The precedin^accjuntsof the persecution of the Christiana 

by Nero are further oonfinrted by Martial, the epigrammatist 

(who lived at tlie dose of the lirst cputury), and byJuvenal, 

the salirisl (who flourished during the reigns of Domitian, 

the NervD, Trajan, and Adrian], both of whom alluded to the 



surface of the deep, and expelled demons. He endeavours Neronian Mnocution, and espcci^ly to the pitched 
to depreciate thue wonderful worlds, but in vain. The con- . which tlm uhiiMmnB were burnt. 
•equenceia uudemahle; such works are good proofs of a di- Martialhaawae^ffram, of which the Aitlc^ing is aUleial 
vine misaioa.' ,' translatiiUI : — ** Ytmtiave, perhaps, lately Seen acted on the 

intervening testi- ' theatre, Muaha,whotiiruslliis hand into tlie Hie: if you think 



(9.) Lastly, to o 



«lbat 
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of the fif 
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adduced, I 



latter end of the fifth and the former part of the sixth 
tury), though he assumed the honour of delivering ~~ 
kind s new revelation, elpreasly acknowledged tlie a 
of the Gospels. He speaks of J eaus Christ and of his mother 
by their names, and calls him the ^ord of God. He says, 
that he was miraculously bom of avirgin; acknowledges the 
truth of his miracles and prophecies ; and speaks of bis death 
and ascenaioD, of bin apostles, of the unbelief of the Jews, of 
Zecharias the bltatef John the Baptist, and of the Baptist 
himself, describing his characier in a manner peif«etly con- 
formable lo the Goapels.' 

2. Tianxoniia or Heathen Advirsaiiies to TUt Lives 

LUD CllABlCTIBS AT IHB FIBST CHRISTIANS. 

(I.) The first pwMCution of die ChriatiinB was raised by 
the emperor Nero, a. d. 65, that is, about thirty years after 
the crnci&xion ol Jesus Christ. Concerning this persecution, 
we have the testimonies of two Koman historians, Tacitus 



(whoiivcd in the such a person patient, valiant, stout, you 



dotard. For it is a much greater Uiing, whtn threatened loHh 

Ihe IruubltMine cBiit,\o say, ' 1 do not a^crificc,' than lo obey 

ledged tlie authority the command, ' Burn the hand.' "' 'litis troublesome coat or 

'' ' '' '~ shirtoflliuChridtians vrasmadelikeasack, ofpaper orcoarae 

cloth, either besmeared withpitch, wax, or sulphur, end 



similar combusli hie materials, or dipped in them: it was then 

Eut upon the Christians ; and, in order that ihey might be 
opt upright, — the better to reafiinble a flaming torch, — their 



Tacitub was contemporary with the apostles. Relating' their 



To glance at Tigellinus, and you glare ' 

In that pitch'd ehirt in which auch ciowdx expire, 

Chain'd to the bloody state, and wrapp'd in Arc.' 

?r, more literally, " Describe a great villain, such as was 
igellinus" (acorrupl minister under Nero)," and jrou shaM 
er (lie same puuishment with lli<;ae, who stand burning in 



ajs, that the people imputed that calamity to the emperor, , and fluid sulphur) •' 
tfio (they imagined] had set fire to the cily, that he might . The above-cited li 
lave the Elory of rebuilding it more magnificently, and of by contemporary wr 

ijailingitSler hisownname; but that Nero charged the crime tli t- i i^.. 

on the Chriettans, and, in order to give the more plausible Ji 

colour lo this calumny, he put gtea\ numbers of them to ' 

death in Ibe most cruel manner. With the view of coiicijiat' 

ing the people, he expended great sums in adorning the city, 

Ik bestowed largesses on those who had suffered by the fim, 

and ofifered manj expiatory sacrificea to appease the gods. 

"" ■ ' ' -'swords are: — " But neither human assistance, 

a of the emperor, nor all the atonements offer- 



ed to the gods, availed : Ihe infamy of that horrible 
IN* MillMlwied lo him. To suppress, if possible, tins Lom- 
moa mnooT, Nero procured oUiera to be accused, and 
punialied widi exquisite lortuies a race of men detested for 
Ibeir evil practices, who were commonly known by tlie name 
of ChiialiaDB. The author of that sect (or name) was Chria- 
tna, who in the reign of Tiberius was punished with death, as 
a nindial, by the procnntor Fontius Pilate. But tiiia pesti- 
knl su pei at itton, Ihongh checked for awhile, bioke out afresh. 
Dot only in Jodca, where the evil first originated, but even in 
Ibe city (of Rome), Ihe common sink into which every thin? 
filthy and aboniinable Bows from all quarters of the world. 
At ^st those only were apprehended who confessed them- 
■clves of that sect ; atierwards a oat muililudc discovered by 
ihem ; all of whom were condemned, not so much for the 
crime (rf burning the city, as for their enmity to mankind. 
Their executions were so contrived as to expose them to de- 
rision u>d conierapL Some were covered over with the skius 
rf «ild beasts, that they inighi be lorn to pieces by dogs ; 



with eonfeostible materials, were set up aalighlB in the nightr 
ime, and thus burnt to death. For these spectacles Nero gave 
hii Dwn gardens, and, at Ihe aame time, exhibited there Ihe 
direiaiona of the circus ; sometimea standing in the crowd as 
1 •pectator, in the habit of a charioteer, and at other times 
driving a chariot himself i until at length tiiese men, though 
Rally ciiminal and deserving exemplary punishment, began 
to be coouniseisled, u people who were destroyed, not out 

\ Ltf^cf* Hcmt. TcM. ihip. ili*. Worka, to 



. .. the ground."' 
testimony of Tacitus, corroborated as it is 
writers, is a very important confirmation of 
.gelical history. In it the historian asserts, 1 . That 
Christ was put to death as a malefactor by Pontius Pi- 
late, procurator under Tiberius ; 2. That from Christ the peo- 
ple called Christiani derived their name and senliments ; 3. 
That this religion or superstition (as he terms it) hud its rise 
in Judea, where it also apread, notwithstanding the ignomi- 
nious death ofits founder, and the opposition which his Follow- 
ers afterwards experienced from the people of thai country j 
4. That it was propagated from Judaea into other parts of iha 
world aa far as liome ; where in the tenth or eleventh yeal 
of Nero, and before that time, the Christians were Very nu« 
merous i'° and, 5. That the prufeasors of this religion wert 
reproached and hated, and unaerwentmany and grievous bu6 
ferings." 

• TaclluK AnniL lib. IT. c ft. t'rdaer'dleathenTesUiiKiDiei.cIwp.n 
Warkt, i^TlUpp.SSI'-a59. Sto.; aiToLiil.])|>.e]0-«14. 411. 

' Suclonlua iDNcraDe, c. ivL LanlMr. chip. >1U. WorU, toI. fiUpfL 
VA-^-m. B«o. ; or lol. Ul. pp. nS-^ei. Vo. 

, . ..Ulqiil nu membn ibclit 

puleni foninquc liblduruuueililatur, 



t, imparuillqi 
auql,"plD.a 



' Urda«r, clap. tI. Works, vc 

• Mr. Oiflbnl'i tniulUlen, p. Z 
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(2.) The next tpslimony to be adduced is that of Caiu5 \ ffre it tea* /'g'A/, and ting amone Ihemfflres^ altcniai 
Plinius ( 'aecilius S*fcundu«', !)etter known by the name of the ; nytnn to Christ a* God ; aiui io hind themf elves by a tvltm 



to be Ziiiity of theft ^ or robbety^or adultery^ never tofui-f 

nmitffd to them y when cafhc 
ngs were performed, if woi 



word, nor to dtr.u a pledge committed to them^ when ealh c 
to return it, IVhen there things 



xfimngtr Pliny. He was born a. D. 61 or 6;i ; and, after hold- (smcramento). not to tht commission of any wicKcdnns^ I 

ina various disiingiiislied offices, wa« sent to the pro\incc-s of 

PoDtusand Bithynia,by the emperor Trajan, a. d. 10t>— 10^, 

as his lirutf riant, and' prr.praetor, with proconsular power. 

The persecution of the C'hristians under that emperor had j custom to separate^ and then io come togttner aaain tv a 

commenced a. d. 100 ; and in that remote country there were ; which they ate in common, wlthtmt any disordir ,- but 1h 

at this time prodi^ous numbers of Christians, against whom ^~^ ' ' * ' '^ «»• "• — ^ *- --»•- ' ' • » 

Pliny, by the emperor's edict, was obliged to use all manner 
of severity. Beiii$r, however, a person of good sense and mo- 
deration, nc judged it prudent not to proceed to the extreme 
rigour of the law, until lie had represented the case to Trajan, 
and had rec<.'ived his commands concerning it. He therefore 
wrote him the following epistle,' a. d. 107 (which b too im- 
portant to be abridged), and in the same year received the em- 
peror's rescript : — 

^' Pliny, to the emperor Trajan, wisheth health and happi- 
ness: — 

^* It is my constant custom, sir, to refer myself to 3'ou, in all 
matters concerning which I have any doubt. For who can 
better direct me where I hesitate, or instruct me where I am ig- 
norant 1 I have never been present at any trials of Christians ; 
so that I know not well what is the subject-matter of punish- 
ment or of imiuiry, or whut strictness ought to be used in 
either. Nor have I been a little perplexed to determine 
whether any difference ouirht to be madt^ upon account of acre, 
or whether the young and tender, and the full grown and ro- 
bust, ought to \Hi treated all alike ; whether repentance should 
entitle to pardon, or whether all wha have once been Chris- 
tians ought to be punishod, though they are now no longer so ; 
whether the name itself, although no crimes be detected, or 
crimes only beloiitring to the name, ought to be punished. 
Concerning all these thiiinrs I am in doubt. 

^* In the' mean time I have taken this course witli all who 
have been brought befon; me, and have been accusi^d as Chris- 
tians. I have j)Ut the question to them, Whether they were 
Christians. l;pon their confessing to me that they were, I 
re|>eated the question a Becf»nd and a third lime, threati'uiiig 
also to punish them with death. Such as still persisted, I 
ordered away to be punished ; fur it was no doubt with me, 
whatever miglit Im» the nature of their opinion, that contumacy 
and inflexible oltstinary ouirlit to be punished. There were 
others of the same infiituation, whom, because they are Ro- 
man citizens, i have noted down to be sent to the city. 

** In a short tini(% the, crime sprcinling itself, even whilst 
under persecution, as is usual in such cases, divers sorts of 
peoples came in niy way. An information Wiis i)resent« d tr» 
ine, without metitioninir the autiior, containini; the names of 



many persons, who, upon examination, denie<l that they were 
('hristians, or had ever been so; who repeated al'ler me an in- 
voeation of the j^ods, and with wine and fruikinccnse made 
BupplieatioM to your iniaire, which, for that purpose, I had 
causi'd to he liroucjht and set hefore them, togi-ther with the 
Htatiios of the <leities. Moreover, they rev ih'd the name of 
('hrist, none of which things, as is said, they who are really 
(■liristians «'an by any means he comjielled to do. These, 
therefore, I thouirlit proper todisehargi'. Others were named 
by an inloruier, who at lirst eon Irssed themselves Christians, 
and aflerwanis deiiii'd it ; tlie rest said they had hei-n Chris- 
tians, l)nt had left them — some t)ine. years "ago, some longer, 
and one or more, above twenty years. They all worshipped 
your iina^'e, and the statutes r»f tlie gcnls ; tmse also revilejl 
Christ. Thty ujfftrmrd that the irhnif of tht ir fault or irror latf 
in ihi.H, that tht y larc iront to mat fos^dhcr, tin a statidd^iy^ It' 

must (ini'irnf munuMrtipfit ; hy fhf inimilitfih rhnrar.tpr of Taritut : hi/ A/.v 
rfjnihitiun. ir/m fi ^unjih lUiii If rff'rom thr inffrpolntiunn of f, ions fr'avd ; 
iin<{ hy tfi' ,iiir}iiitt of lii-i nitiTnth'm.'' (DiTliru* nml Fall" vol. ii. pp. 1(»7, 
4iK) Hiirli IK tlir olK-t'iviifntn id' tin* rli'^ani ami Icairitd ItiKloriaii. wlmM* 
luitn-d oi (*llrl^<tl;lIlily li.i:< Inl liiiii, in oiln-r p:ins(il'liis work, to iiiisr^pre- 
UMil lioili ii Hiiil tlif (■liristiau'i : yrt. iiMli>ti:in«'«>of nil hisloriraluiiil i*ri(ioal 
tr.-iiiiii>iiy, a iiioii>>ni o|ipi»j<iT ol' icvi'I.niori \\:\n uinrinnl, that "tin* l««xr.s 
wliirlmri! to In- loiiuii iu ili<* wurks orTaiMtiiManMtKt raurliy'iifipiTitMlorin- 
ti'riHihiiinris to ln' itiMiifcil Hiaii niitlioriiy !" Tlic pfrnMjfiTv ottliis ass«'r- 
tiori is only surpissi-il hy tin* wilful i^noranro whirh it oxhiliits, o-spiTi.tlly 
nn iIh' \vni«'ral!inl«'il in f<'pniit«MHJii>l>nii's ttiisri'pirsciitHtiorisol'('lirisriaii.» 
mill ^'lirisiiaiiify, in n rhiap loriii. in ••nlrr to «li rfwv nud mislrail tin* iin- 
w iry. Till' r<'i«l> r, who is (!rsiroii.<4 iif pros<;t'iiiinir thi-* miloict furihrr, 
Will tiinl III-' lii>»<Mical li-stiiuonii'H ufTaiMliis iin(|:^iii-ioniiiH roliiplff.lv vin- 
(lir.ii.- 1 in p|>. X,i. rt s, ./. nf Mr. W. A. Ilailx h " Ki'iinrks on V,.1m-v".< Kiiiti>"' 
(I.on<loii, !•>.•'». -\<> ); a lf<:irn«Mt and nhiy urit:«*n tn .iM*!!', in whicli the >••• 
phisiiy aii<i 1 'I-*' a- wiii«iris of'fhal niOHt iii.»iiI:ous a:iii ibn^oroiis oi" iniM»l 
Wiit'i-^ IS t'ill\ :mi'I s.i'isr.iriiirilv rt>|iit«-il. 

• IMmy. K|>!-i. hh. x. ip. 97. iom. ii. pp. VST- Vif) r.lit. Iliponf. If i* rt*- 
prini«'«lhy Dr. I.itnlniT, whose tninslation wo hnvi-irivcn. an>l \vh.» I1.11 iilii.-*- 
tr.il«''l hoth lh»» rpiMlf ot" III.' pliil<.<;itptM>r anil the <*nipi-r«»i Tlij.-h-: n- 
nrript wiih ntnii'Toiix valn.'hlf <>Ii<rT\aiion>«. IIiMihfn T.;.-itini<M'i .>, .:liai» 
ix. Work'*, VI. I \ii pp. -.sr— :ni. rivo ; orvul iv. pp. lO-W. Jjo. 



had ft/rbtjrne since the publication if my edicts by which ^i 
ing toyntr cftmrnand-", I prohibited aMcmblief, 

" After receiving this account, I judged it the more 
sary to examine, and that by torture, two maid-ser 
which were called ministers. But I have discovered n« 
beside an evil and excessive superstition. Sus)h 
therefore all judicial proceedings, I nave nn'ourse to v 
advice; for it has apfx^ared unto me a matter highly 3 
injr consideration, especially upun acctntnt of the threat n 
of persons who are ;ii danger of suffirin^: fur tuaiiy 
ages, and eren/ rank„ nf Ixkh sexes Tktwife, are accuse 
will he accused, Xttr has the contagion of this stipet 
seized cities only^ but the lesser totrns ulso^ and the open 
try. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it may be n-sl 
and corrected. It is certain that the temples, whicl 
almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; and t 
cred solemnities, after a long inti^rmission, are n 
Victims likewise are every where brought up, when 
some time there were few purchasers. >V hence it i 
to imagine what numbers of men miirht be reclaimed, 
don were granted to those who shalfrepent." 

To the preceding letter, the emperor Trajan sent t 
lowing reply : — 

*' Trajan to Pliny, wisheth health and happiness:— 

"You have taken the right method, my Pliny, i 
proceedings with those who have been brought nefi 
as Christians ; for it is impossible to establish any c 
that shall hold universally. I'Tiev are not to be sou; 
If any are brought before you, and are convicteil, the 
to be punished. However, he that denies his being i 
tian, and makes it evident in fact, that is, by supplic 
our gods, tliough he be suspected to have been so fc 
let him be pardoned upon repentance. But in no < 
any crime whatever, may a bill of infonnation be n 
without being signed by'him who presents it ; for tha 
be a dangerous precedent, and unworthv of my goven 

The precedinjr letter and rescript furnish' numer 
portint testimonies to the state of Christianity, anc 
purity of Christian principles. We leani from it 
KiiiST place, the great progress of the Christian relig 
short space of time. Christianity was neither kn< 
heard of in the world before the reign of Tib* rins. 
years had not elapsed since the crucifixion of Jesu 
Pliny wrote this letter, nor s«»venty years since the c 
of Jesus began to make any mention of him to the ( 
and yet there were at this time great numbers of me 
Pliny repeaterlly terms Christians, in that part of As 
he presided, at a great distance from Ju<ia>a. C 
theR' wen< every where, throucrhont the whole extei 
province, in cities, in villages, and in the open 
Amontjr them were persons of all ages, of every i 
conditir)!!, and of botli sexes; and some of then! a 
citizens of Ronu?. The prevalence of Christianity 
likewise from the univ(>rsal decay of pag-an wor^ 
temples were deserted, and the* sacrifices di>cc 
Beasts, brought to market for vic^tinis, had few pu 
S(i many w^re accused, and were in damjer of suf 
account of the prevalence of this oninioiu as tsiwv t 
dent no small conerrn. Further, il is evident that il 
not only many at tliis time who bore the (^hristi; 
but that such people ha<l been there for many vear 
for several years; and one or in«)re, wiio had hvin 
hefore Pliny, had professed Christianity, and had n 
it more than twenty vears. All which eireumstanc 
that Christianity hacf hrcn ])lant.ed there for iiinny 
fore his arrival. Such an increase, indr'rd, cpuld 01 
work of time. — Skcomh.v, Pliny's letter hears n ik 
mony tr) the frjtiitiide of th(? Chri^iiiMis \u i^MiXi rin 
their steady p('r<ev<'rnnce in th'» fiith of J^^•n-; Ch 
it also e(>nminnieat< s several int(^r< sti'iir n:'r;i<'n';i; 
to their reli«rious In lief and w. r-sl-ij). \lr»,«» p;:r 
1. 'I'hey disMwncd all the 'jrxls of ili,. Ii» atliens. a 
not worship the iniair<s oi' llir ni.jv-n rs or of t!i 
The ue.'pli' who euihraced this relioion f,:rs>ok th' 
temples and n'tar>, <vm\ otTjTid uo s.iciifir!---. tin re. 
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assrmbW tojjrether on a stated day, which we know from 
the collatpral testimony of Christian writers was the Lord's 
day or Sunday, on which day Christians celebrate the 
weekly festival of Christ's nanurrection. 3. When they 
were assembled, Pliny says dmt they sang a hymn toChrist 
as Ciod ; and also encased thenisclves, " by an oath, not to 
commit theft, or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledore committed to them." This ac- 
count is highly to the honour of the first Christians. They 
paid divine worship to their God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
and devoted themselves to the practice of moral virtue. — 
Lastly, both the epistle of Pliny, and the letter or rescript 
of Trajan, attest the innocence and virtue of the first Chris- 
tians. From the former it is evident that no crime, besides 
that of their religion, was proved against any of those who 
were brought before Pliny. Even their accusers and prose- 
cutors alleged nothing else against them, but that they were 
Christians: he examined apostates; he put to the torture 
two young women who were ministers or deaconesses, and 
yet he discovered nothing but what was quite harmless. The 
only charge against them is an absurd superstition, and ob- 
stinacy in adhering to it, Trajan's rescript affords equally 
strong proof of the innocence of these men. He knew not 
of any offence of which tliey were guilty, excepting only that 
th^y did not supplicate the heathen deities. The honesty 
and innocency of these men oblige us to pay great regard to 
their belief and profession of the Christian religion. If they 
were sober and discreet before thej embraced it, we may be 
sure that there then were such evidences of its truth as ap- 
proved themselves to serious persons. If they are supposed 
to have formerly been vicious and irregular, here is a strong 
proof of the truth and goodness of Christianity, inasmuch as 
It had so great an influence on the minds of men, at a time 
when they might easily know whether it was well grounded 
or not. 10 either case, it is an honour to these principles, 
that those who embraced them maintained such innocence in 
thf ir lives, that their enemies, even after the strictest inqui- 
rieji« could discover nothing criminal against them. 

(3.) A. D. 176. Celsus ridicules the Christians for their 
worship of Christ, and attests the gradual increase of their 
numbers. He also acknowledges that there were modest, 
temperate., and intelligent persons among them,* and bears 
witne^Mi to their constancy in the faith of Christ. At the 
very time when he wrote against them, they were suffering 
a grievous persecution, but were enabled to withstand both 
ki» stharp-pointed pen, and also the sword of tlie magis- 
tiau*.-' 

(4.) LuciAN, the contemporary of Celsus, was a bitter 
enemy of the Christians. In his account of the death of the 
philosopher Peregrinus, he bears authentic testimony to the 
principal facts and principles of Christianity ; that its founder 
was crucified in Palestine, and worshipped by the Christians, 
who entertained peculiarly strong hopes of immortal lifi^, and 
gTPat contempt ft>r this world and its enjoyments; and that 
they courageously endured many afHictions on account of 
their principles, and sometimes surrendered tlieinselves to 
suffenngs. Honesty and probity prevailed so much among 
them, that they trusted each other without security. Their 
Master had earnestly recommended to all his followers mu- 
tual love, by which also they were much distinguished. In 
his piece, entitled Alexander or Pseudomantis, he says, that 
they were Well known in the world by the name ot Chris- 
tiaiui; that they were at that time numerous in Pontos, 
Paphlagonia, and the neighbouring countries; and, finally, 
that they were formidable to cheats and impostors. And in 
the dialogue entitled Philopatris (which, if not written by 
Lucian himself, to whom it is usually ascribed, was com- 
posed not long after his time), there are numerous allusions 
to the writings, principles, and practices of Christians, all 
of which are ridiculed, and especially their belief of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity.} 

(3.) The fortitude and constancy of the Christians under 
pemecution is referred to by Epictetus (a. d. 109), under 
the name of Galila^ms.** The emperor Marcus Antoninus 
(a. d. 161) mentions the Christians as examples of an ob- 
stinate contempt of death.^ And Galen (a. d. 200) ac- 

I TMe Orif«o, contrt Cctltuin, lib. i. p. 22. edit Canlab. 1677. 

• LkTilner'a Healtvca Testimonies. c& xviii. iiectioa« 5—8. Works, vol. 
<m M». 3S— ^Sl). 8ro. ; or toL iv. pp. 13l>-.13B. 4to. 

• IbvL distp. JQX. Wurlu, voL vilL pp. 69-^1. 8vo. : or vol. iv. pp. 119— 

• I'jkA efaap. z. Works, vol. viL pp. 314—357. 8vo. ; or vol iv. pp. 43— 
9 4u». 

• land rhnp. xv. f 2. Worki^ vol vii. pp. 398-406. 8vo. ; or vol iv. pp. 
I3-4iL4M>. 



knowledges the constancy of Christians in their principles.' 
Porphyry (a. d. 270} acknowledges that they were then 
very numerous in the Roman empire, and unwillingly admits 
the miracles wrought by the apostles, which, however, he 
ascribes to the magic art; and he endeavoured to expose 
them to popular reproach by insinuating that they were the 
causes of the calamities that befell the Soman empire.' 

f6.) Lastly the emperor Julian (a. d. 361), Uiough he 
endeavours to lessen the number of the early believers in 
Jesus, yet is constrained to acknowledge that there were 
multitudes of such men in Greece ana Italy before John 
wrote his Gospel, end tiiat they were not cofifined to the 
lower classes ; men of character — such as Cornelius, a Ro- 
man centurion, at Cjesarea, and Sergius Paulus, pifoconsul 
of C5rprus — being converted to the faith of Jesus before the 
end of Claudius's vsign (who ascended the imperial throne 
a. d. 41 , and died a. d. 54) ; and he frequently speaks, with 
much indignation, of Peter and P«ul, those two great apos- 
tles of Jesus, and successful preachers of his Gospel. So 
that, upon the whole, the apostate t^mperor Julian has unde- 
signedly borne testimony to the trutn of many things re- 
corded m the New Testament. He aimed to overthrow, the 
Christian religion, but has confirmed it: his arguments 
against it are perfectly harmless, and insufficient to misettle 
the weakest Cliristian ; for he has not made one objection 
of moment against the Christian religion, as containeci ip the 
genuine and authentic books of the New Testament.^ 

VI. Thus do all the inveterate enemies of Christianity— 
from its first origin to its complete establishment in the tnen 
known world, in the fourth century of the Christian aera— 
unite in giving an honourable testimony to the character of 
Christ, the reality of his miracles, to the genuineness, au- 
thenticity, and credibility of the writings ofthe New Testi- 
ment, and to the wide and rapid progress of the Christian 
religion, as well as to the unity of the objects of the Chris- 
tian faith and worship, the blameless lives of the Cliristians, 
and their unshaken constancy in adhering to their holy pro- 
fession, regardless ofthe most sanguinary and exquisite tor- 
ments that could be inflicted on them. It is true that, con- 
cerning many important articles of Scripture history, the 
Greek and Latin writers now extant are totally silent; and 
hence some have attempted to raise an argument against the 
credibility of this history. But tlic silence of the writers in 
(luestion may be satisfactorily accounted for, by their great 
ignorance ol such facts as occurred very long before tlieir 
own tune, and by the peculiar contempt entertained for both 
Jews and Christians, arising from the diversity of their cus^ 
toms and institutions. To these gen<;ral considerations we 
may add, particularly with reference to the silence of pro- 
fane historians relative to the remarkable events in the life 
of Christ : — 

1. That many books of those remote ages are i/)st, in which 
if is veri/ possible thai some mention might have been made of 
these facts. 

Hence it has happened that many occurrences which arc re- 
lated in the evangelical history, ore not to be found in the writ- 
ings of the heathens. Of tlicse writings, indeed, we have' now 
but few remaining in comparison of their original number; and 
those which are extant, are only fragments of preceding histo- 
ries. Tluw, the mighty works performed by Jesus Christ, and 
tlic monuments of the great achievements that took place in the 
age when he was born, are now miaiing or lost. All the history 
of Dion Casiiius, from the consulships of Antistius and Balbua 
to the consulships of Messala and Cinna (that is, for the space 
of ten years — five years betbre and five j'cars after the birth of 
Christ) is totally lost, as also is Livy's history of thc^ same pe- 
riod. In vain, therefore, docs any one expect to find the re- 
markable passages concerning the birth of Christ in these writers ; 
and much more vain is it to look for thete things in those writers 
whose histories arc altogether missing at this day. To instance 
only tho census or enrolment ordered by Augustus, and .men- 
tioned by Luke (ii. 1, 2.), the silence of historiaiui concerning 
which has been a favourite topic with objectors -? — ^there can be 
no doubt but that some one of the Roman historians did record 
that transaction (for the Romans have sedulously recorded every 

« 

• Lardncr'8 Ilpathen Tegtimonics, cbap. jud. Works, vol vill. pp. 90, 91.' 
8vo. ; or vol iv. p. 161. 4to. 

' Ibifl. chap. Jtxjoii. Works, vol vliL pp. 22(V— 226. 8vo. : or vol iv. pp. 
S34--.2». 4to. *^^ 

• Ibid. chap. xlvi. Works, vol. viii. pp. 391-411. 8vo. ; or vol iv. pp. 
332—342. 4to. Hcrwerden, de ImpenUore JuUano. pp. 114—131. Luxd. 
B«l. la^. 8vo. . 1 r -• 

• On the aabjea of this eeuat, set ^fi/Vo, put IL book iL ehap. vlL 
sect viL 
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thing that WBB conneclod with tho gimdeor and nchn of their 
empire); though their wiilingi ua now IdbI, cither by iai0i- 
gence — b; Gre — by the imiptioa of (ho barbarous noliong into 
Italy— or by age and length of lime. It is evident that some ant 
bistorian did nfttJion the census above alluded to; alherwiic, 
whence did Suidu derive inibnnaUan of the /act — that Augustus 
aent tWk.itt bilict xis, of admawledgwlcharsclcr for virtue 
■nd inlegrity, into ill tho proiincrs of the empire, to lalte a 
eennis both of men and of pmpcrtif , and commanilnl that a just 
proportion of the latter should be brought into the imperial trea- 
■uiy T And lldi, Suidag adds, vat the riasT renim.' 

3, Some of Iht Roman hiiloriam, wlime work* hate come 



This IB paniculsrly the case with Livy and Tacitus, from 
wboin we cannot expect any nanatlve of events thot have reftr- 
ence to the birth of Christ, or to any great occurronre (hat took 
place about that time. For Livy wrote only to the commence- 
ment of Augustus's roign, which nas before (he time of Chriat ; 
ConiequeDTly he couM doI record so memorable lul event as that 
of ■ census throughout tho Roman empire, which did not take 
place until the Ihirlitih year of Augustus's reign. And no no- 
tice CBuld be taken of that transaction by Tacilua, btcauBe he 
does not go so far back aa Augustus. Hu ^InnaU begin with 
tho reign of Tiberius, and continue lo the death of Nero : his 
hooka of Hitler// begin where the Annals terminate, and con- 
clude with Vespasian's erpedition against the Jews. For the 
knowledge of the transactions intervening between the close of 
Livy and (ho commencement of Tacitus, we are indebted to Vel- 
leius Paterculus, Florus, Plutarch, Dion Casains, Justin, and 
others, who lived long after the time of Augustus, and who com- 
piled their histories from such materials as they rould command. 
Florus, in particular, is only an abbreviator of Livy. from whom 
litllo consequently can bo ejpected. Though Vclleius Patcreu- 
lua advances a little further, yet he is merely an rpitomiser; and 
as Justin, who nourished in the reign of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, only sbridged the histoiy of Tragus Pompcjus. which he 
did not continue, we cannot, (hcrefoie, expect any information 
from him relative to the birth of CbrisL Appiaii has altogether 
omitted Jiidca in the desrription which he han Itft us of (he Ro- 
man empire. These fac(B will account for the ailence of the 
generality of I'le pai^n writers concerning the events related in 
the Gospel history ; while the express, authentic, and genuine 
■talement of Tacitus, already given," furnishes an inJispulable 
testimony to the fact, that Jesus Chriiil liveii and was crucified 
during the reign of Tiberius, and thus completely refutes tlie ab- 
surd and ignorsnl assertion — (an asaertion, indeed, so truly ab- 
aurd as (o bo unworthy of notice, were il not that its cBrontery 
may impose on tho unwary) — which has been lately made, vii. 
that it is not now known nl what year between x, n. 60 and 100 
the name of Christ was first heard of in Europe, and in that part 
of Asia which is contiguous to Europe and the Medilenanean 
Sea ; and that it is evident from all ejiiting testimony that it 
WHS not before the year 60 \U 

3. Of the few remaining hhlor'ians, mho wreie about the aget 



the-u,lake'notiu«f. 

Thus (he obscurity of the sun al JuUus Cssar's death, which 
is said (0 have lasted a whole year, is not noticed b; any Roman 
author except the pncts Olid and Virgil, and thi ' " 
PUny : yet (en historians oi more, in the /e/fou 
wrote lives of Ciesar, and gave an account of hifl 
and of several things that occurred alter it A similur prodii^ 
is reported by Cedicnus to have happened in the rei|^ of the 
emperor Justinian ; but between that time and Ccdronus, there 
were nearly twenty considerable writers, who mentioned no sucli 
thing. Neither Taritua. Justin, nor IStrabo, who have particu- 
larly spoken of the Jews, have noticed the existence of the Jewish 
sect of (he Essenes : nay. even Josephus, (he Jewish hiH(orian. 
is totally silent conccmini; them in his two books against Apion, 
though he has mentioned them in his other writings. Yet, will 
any one pretend that (here were no Esaenea. either before or in 
the timeof Chrialt — Again, DUtber Hsrodotus, norThucydiiles, 
nor any other Greek writenof that tim*, have taken any notice 
of Rome, though the eonquerta of the Soman people wera then 
extended far and wide, tad llw Bomana ware become great and 
formidablo. Huetoiuiu wrote the Ihw of thsflnrt twelve Ramon 
: yet if we cotnpdre hit nltdoDi with the evcnU re- 
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conlnl l<y other historians, wo ahall End that ha has oi 
many itiijiortant trensactions (hat were obvious. Now, to 
tliii. I.) lui present purpose : — it is true that none of the hi 
liii^iL'ri.iii-. of imperial Rome have spoken of the cclebiale 
~\u- III iIk' time uf Augustus, which is mentioned by Luke 
20 : vi'i it does not follow that it did aiA actually take 
^llu-t' n-f «w it is not unusual for historians to pass by aon 
f<m* rinil Lliings, which are very remarkable and deserve lo 
tor.ki!. [f, then, some matters, which are mentioned \ 
ivniikTi'li'ts. are not noticed in other historiea, we caiuul 
■jm ri'^i'Ldi, conclude from Ihem, that the evangtiistt ha 
I'liiJi'il ilial which is £il«e. No such thing can be inJ 
rlT, I'Mii imong pagan writers, there are many pecoliar 1 
c.ii ji.i.'vriiL.'CS related by some of them, concerning which ll 
urt loully Nlent. Tacitus, and Valerius Maiimos, for ini 
have narrations which are not to be found in any other 1 
hisiurion'^ and yet they an not suspected of Uaebood. 
then, may we not credit those things which an reeotded 
New Testament, although no Gentile historians make a 
iiliiihu'si mention of them! Nsy, the evangeUcal his 
llii-inKi'lvi'S do not all relate the same things ; though all a 
liiiM- iiii'iitiooed some passages, yet there are others whi 
nolict <1 iinly hy one or two of the evangeliata ; and thf 
si-imo iliiiigs or persons concerning which they are wholly 
liiit i^hich are as remarkable as some of those which thn 
aimtiiiut'il to writing. Thus, the Gospels spesk dC ths 
y--i iiiiil Sadducecs, and also of the Galijpans and Hen 
itiiil yi'i ttiey take no notice whatever of the Eaaenea bj 
lli<<ti<;l> I hey were at (bat time a considerable sect amc 
.\,\\^. his no reasonable objection, therefore, to tbeNs 
i.'iiiKii!. liiat some things occur in it which am not to b( 
III \ri\ approved authors. No history, whether sacred i 
fiiiio. r.'liites every tiling. The evangelists themselves 
|iri U'lid M do this : we cannot, therefore, expect to Snd 
.irtL.Tw .>( Christ recorded in their writings, for one of the 
wti'lf lA)<iof all, thus expresses himself at the close of hit i 
— .lull there are mani/ other thingt which Jeiut dif 
-.finch, if lliry ihoiild be vrilten erery one, / tupp* 
e^\-n ili'« varld ilielf could not contain the btakt that 
be n),(;^B. (John III. 86.) 

! . .S< vrrat of iht facU, relating lo Chritt and hU t 
ni'iir!,^f'om JeU}>,it<ould be eliglSed ta fabalout by (he 
■rnh-r.-. especiallv Considering, On the one hand, ho* 
iii'iii pn",igic3 ana magical atorics were in that day; 
\]it' I'lli' I lianil, how Buperstitioua and credulous tb 
wiTi- ri |iiited to be. 

'J'hi^ ftctne of Christ's actions lay at a great distan- 
ViKtcc mid Italy, and authentic aicounta of his miracle 
not Aoun bo transmitted (hither : (he learned Cireeks i 
iii;in^, therefore, would regard the first reports of (hem ai 
iiK-rrdibk' tales. Besides, it was foreign to the purpoM 
iiurtiir i>llo wrote (he life of s Roman emperor, or the hi 
II ri'li'lintnl war, or the annals of a particular state, to 
iiitiuii.'K a religious sect, begun in Judca by one who 

hiii-h a Miiler to mention the Christian religion, its d 
nuriclfB, tai disciples, he would naturally speak of them 
^1 iii.iiiii.r as he himwif felt atfeclcd towards them ; and 
sc>vcrei.;n contempt the Gral Chtintians were held, by tl 
ralily ot profane writ^'rs, many of the passages addu< 
Cu-'\! works, in the preceding pages, sufficiently allesL 
the Christian scheme of docirinca and moral duties wai 
Itnry lo the reo-ived U'nctH and maiims of the heathei 
cannot eicitc sur]irise tliul many of them cared but liti 
ijuirc inlij eviilenccs and facts relating lo it. Many, 1 
who did inquire, doubtless become Ctiristians ; their (e 
therefore, (s not to bo reckoned here. 

Cliip siicrlp px:imple will iilustralc the three last . 
lidii^. Th.-: pn'tcrniiluial darknc 



which 



liiji IHT uf the cvaiigrlists te not siiffieipiit to cstal 
mill i>( laeta, unless it ix (^|]ppoil4-d hy thp concurrt 
iii'Tiv r.r najpn con(i'ni|>orai7 wrilern. Speaking 
Lirlvii'-i'^. tie L-xprcstn'S hlssiltlirisi^ that (his niiraculo 
• l,utr.tJ mithmt itofieein anaecofirienre and history, 
ii'ned," he ailds, "tluring Oie lifi-tiiue of Senw'a 
■Idor PliiiyiWho mutl hatctxperiinndlheimmtdiaUt, 
■eet'.rti tlit tarlle.tl iiUtUlgcncc i^l^prodigy. Each 
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philoaophera, in a laborious woili, has recorded all the p-iirl 
pkmuiaeiia ofniiiuTt,tarthgaakti,mtitori, Cornell, and eet:p,-i ■' . 
KjkVA hit indtfaiigiAle itiduttry muld eolleil. Both the •mi; 
ml the othetMie omitted to meniion the greatest phenciiio 
MD, to which the mortal eye has been witnesa since the cciin- 
tkn of the globe. -3 duttnd cAapler of Pliny u deraial t<i 
a£pttt of an exttaortUnary nattm and unaiual dunUion : h ii I 
heconbmtfl himaelf with describing the singular defect i>i 
li^I which followed the murder of Cieaar, when, during ^)i'- 
greatest pait of the year, the orb of the aun appeared ]>.iU' 
utd without snlendonr."' The sentences printed in italic ,ir> 
those in which the sceptical hiatorian has had recoursi in 
tbo«e mierepreaentadons which unhappilj perrade loo m^\y 
of his splendid pages. On this passage we remark, 

FiUT, That the eclipse being coofiiiHi to Judaa, its immfUi'- 
ate tfrdi could not ntceitarils have been eipeiienced b; r<r- 
necs oi Plinj. neither of wbom could haTe been on the spc-t in 
■ha reign of Tiberius, when ibe echpse took place; nor can il Ik' 
pTored, that Ihej had immediate infonnUian from ail part- nl' 
ttie globe as aoau u anj extraordioaij phenomenon had tiktii 



Sico 



r, Ndlher Plin; nor Seneca have left sn; workathal 
D Ibe hiirtorian ■ pompom description. Seneca i)oc» 
na( (real on ectipm at all, in the paange referred to ;> he aprnkji 
indeed of eurlAf uaitei, but oul; in a Tery cursor; manner, and 
does Dot initance more than lour or five, becsuae his obJKt >^nx 
eiidcntlf not to write a hiitor; of them, but to investigate llu Ir 
symptoms, causes, and pn^nostics. The lame remai^ api'tii^b 
to Fliny with respect to eaithquskea. They are mentioned luilv 
to introduce philosiqihical ohsemtioiks. Tie historian, thoii::- 
fore, has bat Toy feeble pt^ to wpport his assertion. Weriiov 
Ruonabl; imsigiDe, thai if Seneca sind Plinj have recorded ull 
ihc great pheDomeaa of nature, they must of course have r?c- 
piored the Grecian and Roman histories, which were immiill- 
ale.y open to their inquiries. Now, let us try an experimritl is 
lo what they have derived Irom those sources with reepect u-> 
eclipses. Do Ihej meniion the total eclipse of the sun, when tlip 
rvlrbnted plague happened at Athens, in the Gnt year of llu- 
PeJoponneaian waiT Do they mention the lolar eclipse on Ihr 
dav whrn the foundalions of Rome were laid \ Do the; men- 
tion the eclipse foretold b; Thales, by which s peace was efici li^il 
bi-lHccn (he Medci and the Lydians 1 It would be t«> tedJoit^ 
and uH-leai to ask for many others, which might be mentioiit-il 
viilhuul snj fear of our questions being answered in the allir- 



Qgnised and mentioned as ticts by that acute adiemry of 
Christianity, Celsua ; who would not have made such an admii- 
BiMi, if he could have poswhly denied tbem,' 

In addition to the preceding observntions, we may state 
at many good and solid reasons may be assigned why 
profane writers have not made mention of the darkness at the 
crucifixion, which, il is now generally admitted, was con- 
fined to the land of Judrea. The most obvious is, that they 
might have no sufficient information of it. The provinces 
of the Koman empire were very extensive, and we find, in 
eeneral, that the attention of writers was chiefly confined to 
those which were neatest to the metropolis. The ancient 
historians and biographers are remnrkahlyconcise, and seldom 
stop to mention occurrences, which, although they, may 
have happened during Ihe limes of which they Write, have 
no relation whatever to their main subject. Inis was their 
general rule, and there is no reason for which it should bo 
violated merely to indulge the caprice of the captious, or 
aatisfy the scruples of the petulant. There is no more reason 
in the nature of the thing itself why the testimony of pro- 
fane writers should be called for to support the sacred than 
the sacred should be called for to support Ihe profane. We 
ma^ then retort the argument, and in our turn ask the his- 
torian, and those who have lately circulated his false account 
of the progress of Christianity, how they can credit the 
accounla given by Paterculus, Pliny the elder, Valerius 
Maairaus, and Seneca, when Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John take not the least notice of them * Sut let it be sup- 
posed that the Roman writers hud received information of 
the fact in question, it is most probable that they would 
have considered it as a natural occurrence, being accuatomed 
to earthquakes and dsrknesa for whole days together, in 
consequence of the eruptions of Mount Vcsuvioa. Or, sup- 
posing that they had believed it to he a preternatural dark- 
ness, would it have been consistent with Iheir principles aa 
heathens to have mentioned iti They must plainly have 
foreseen what great advantage would have been siven to 
Christianity by it. Their readers would naturally have 
been led lo inquire iiito the character of the extraordinary 
pcraon, at whose death the laws of nature were infringed, 
and this inquiry, as it would have opened a more complete 
view of tiie new diapensation, must have led lo their con- 
version. Hence we collect a voiy satisfactory reason for 
their silence. Supposing that they knew the tact, and from 
motives of policy suppressed it, their silence furnishes as 
strone a proof of'^its trulh, aa their expreas testimony could 
possibly nave done. 

Upon the whole, we may venture boldly to assert, thai 
if this fiicl be destitute of support from profane writers. 



TaiBRLT, The lA'tn'HCl cAa^ter of Pliny, in which, accDi 
o the hiitorian's loft; leprescDtation, we should expect lo fin 

lulject of eclipses eihsusted by its full and elaborate detail, . . , 

of onl; rifhtem wordt, the purport of which is, iIl,.i it is a deficiency which may easily be dispensed with. Wo 
' - '* 'uratiiiM believe many things upon the evidence of one credible wit 



*■ (rlipaes of ihe sun are sometimes of eilraordinar; di 
ncfaaa Ihst which took piece on the death of Cesar, anu auiiii^> 
tbc war with Antony, when the sun speared pale for neaijy ;i 
jear."' 

LtsTLT, This nurscnlous preternatural darkness did ntt patf 
without notiee. Omitting the supposed attestation of it by Plili>- 
goD (s pagan chronologist who vrrota daring the reign of iIip 
emperor Hsdrian,' and whose tCBtimon; is cited b; TertuHimi, 
Ongen. and Eusebios), and also Ibe nippoacd mention of il Uv 
Thallus (who liifd in Ibe second centur;], which it cited by Ju- 
lius A hican us,' a writer of great eminence and probity, vim 
liied at the beginning of the third century ; — we may remnrk 
that there are two other teitimonies not founded on the stnlo- 
mrnla of Phlegon and Thallua, which unegvivocalli/ conCmi 
the evangelical history of Ihe darkness at the cmrifiiion, viz. 
Ibav of Teilultian snd Cdsua. In his Apology for the Chris- 
tians, which was addressed to their heathen adversaries, Terlul- 
lian elprtsl; ia;s, - M the moment of Chriif l death, Ihtligl-I 
drbariid frtm the lun, and the land itai darkened ol nann- 
da^ , waicH wosDta is sslxtsd i:r YOUR OWN AN- 
XAI.8. .SB IS FBisiBviD iH YOUR ARCHIVES TO THIS 
DAY."* If the wcount of this eilraonlinaiy darkneta had nui 
been registered, Tertultisn would have eiposed both himself tii 
the charge of aMertiOg a fiilsehood (which charge was wrr 
Isoaghl against him>, and also hii religion to the ridicnle of bi^i 
(nemioa. It is further pailicalBrly worth; of remsA, that <1i<; 
iiilw and eaithqoake at the crucifixion *ie both eiplidtiy i» 

' Dn:line aiid Pit, ml a p. 379, 
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1, believes 



whoso knowledge of the factw 
racity is indisputable, and mtegrity not to be impeached. 
So plainly are the charectera of tmth marked upon their 
wrilmgs, that every person of common discernment must see 
them, and he who is not satisfied as to the certainty of what 
they relate,rauBt give up all pretensions to a sound judgment, 
and be abaridoned to the incurable obstinacy of his own 
forlorn scepticism.' 

An example taken from English history will confirm and 
illustrate the preceding observations. No one in our days, 
who has read the whole history of the popish plot In Charlea 

the Second's time, with any candonr and aitenti-- *■-'' 

it. The incoherence, and every way incredible ci 
of the whole deposition, togeuier with the infamous charac- 
ters of the wimessea, preclude an assent. \ el, a circum- 
stancp to this day unaccounted for — the murder of SirEd- 
muudbuiy Godfrey — happened to give it an air of probability. 
Yet he would be thought injudicious to the last degree, who 
should thence be inclined to favour the evidence of Titus 
Oaiee. The case before us is opposite, indeed, but parallel. 
Christianity stands supported by evidences of the most nn- 
eicep^onable nature; yet the circumstance of Seneca's and 
Pliny's silence concerning the eclipse or pretemWoral dark- 
ness (admit it only tat ■rgnaiBnt'* sake) is unaccountable. 
The evidence of &» Ge^ ia, however, by no means 
shaken, nor will be dwhen, till It can be proved that we 
mHt b« able to account for mff thing is an event, befora 
we admit the testimonr of du orent mt W . 

In riioit, there il HDinalMj h thB wal4 more certain and 
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loduhiTithle thnn that contained in the Christian Scriptures, Ere 









vi^pi>nii4 li 



(he c 



ing tesDmoiiy, 
LHiij men, nut oi go many differpnl na 

d, ainon<r ihemselTes in other purliruliir . . 

uniting (o runlinn the truth of the facts related in the Uus- vilh 

f?li. And, therefore, even though the (-hrisiian insiiiution 
ad perishvd with the apostlei, and there were not in the 
world at this day so much as one Christian, we ahoatd 
have tlie mist uni)uestionable evidence that the perBonl Mii 
actions recorded in the Gospels, and attested ay the coiv 
cuning voice of all nations, really existed in the country of 

Judsea during the reign of Tihenus, — ■"- 

assured us.' 



hatred of thpin agunM thephenU u conGrnud in a \tej i 
ms, di- j Ur manner by a very sndenl roumniT now at Psria. bo 
hut all I ihe butkinn of both whoM &et ii pun^ a tkephrrd, I 



a the evangelists havi 



L The Mxiaic narrative a/ Ihc lUliige confirmed by the 
^pameuit medul.—U. Farieut Pattaget of Scripture to«- 
Jirmed hg EgapHan Ilieroglgphicir-m. The acctual 0/ 
— anh-.VechtU var againil Ihe Jem (i Chnn. Iliv. 



SO — 21 J canfirmed ill Uertdalai, andbg 
tian lamb lUtctvered and explored Ay Af. Bel: 
^ctt liiL 7. confirmed by a mtdalproving that Cl_ 
at that time under the goverameni o/aprocomul. — V. .h 
ivi. 11, 12, confirmed by a cein of Macedonia Prima. — 
VI. Mil III 14. confirmed iy an iuicriplion.—YU. Jcti 
ivii. -a. confirmed bg inicri/>»'i>iu.— VEIL Mtt lii. 35. 
eanfirmed by a medal of the city of Epheiui^lX. The 
Triumpial Jrch 0/ Tilut, at Rame.—Applicaiitn of thit 
,,rt of evidence. 

There Tcmains yet one more class of collateral leslirao- 
nies to the crcdihiiity of the facts recorded in the Bihle. 
which ifl nut less iraportant and decisive than the series of 
evidence nf profane liistorians given in the preceding pages. 
These tcsiiinonics are furnished hy ancient coins, [neiuila, 
anil iuscripiions on marhlcs ; which have survived the wreck 
of time, and arc extant to this day. These remains of an- 
ti(|uity am allowed to he among the most important proofs of 
--"ent history in general ; an-' '* - "" ' -■ ' ■ 

ation of many particulara 1 
iniist remarkable of these we 
consiileratiiin of the re;idcr. 
L The Mosaic Narrative of the Df.i.uait 

In conrirriicd hy a c«in struck si Apamca in the reii^ of Philip 
Ihe vklrr. On the reverie of thin mcJsl is represented a kind 
of aquim rhiwt, noatiiiR upon the waters: s man and woman 
arc ndvaiicins out of it to dry Und, while two other pcmons 
ri'Tnuin within. Aliove it (tultrrx a ilovc, bcuriiig im olive branch ; 
ami anollieT bird, |ii>»ilily a mven, i« jxTchcd upon il« roof. In 
ono of Ihe front jiineLi of iTiO chest !■ the word NOE in indent 

II. Various |inisa|res in the Old Testament are confirmed 
bv tho Kurci'ssfiil restian^hcs of Dr. Young, Mr. Niilt, M. 
<.lianipol1ir>n, M. <:u(iuer«t, and olher eminent scholars, in 
di-i-i|i|ieriii)t tint hlllicrto ilte^lile hieroglyphics, which are 
Htill I'Xtnni on nneii^nt KgypUiui monuments. To adduce a 
tcvi ioslanci's out of many which iui<{ht he offered : — 

I. Ki-veml sgTH brfore tho time of Sesostria, tho shrplicn] 
kinirs whom every drcumstanrc proves to have been of Scythian 
uriKin, inviiili>d and coiujurriHl bIiiiokI the whole of Etrypl. about 
111.' vrar 3I1N3 hrture llie Christian a-m, and in Ihe tinw of the 
tmlnnn'h Alirahitn. The princes of tlie eifjhteenlh dynasty (the 
i'lu'lMin), whiMO chief was Thoutmosis 1., the fiwt imyercign 
nDer tliu she|ihiTd kini>s, errcled the inunl ancient edifices of 
Thi'lici' and Eityiit. 'I'lioutmiwin was adaml as » god, uixler tho 
naiiM' of AtrH'nolhpb. becauMc he had deliverrd Egypt from the 
Hhr|ih>'ril< ; tho ircollertion of whoM tyranny was odiouH to the 
Kiiyptiuiis and to the kiuf^ of that dynasty, 10 whieh the 
I'liimbih, ini'nli<Hw] in the latter part of the Book of Cvncnis. 
brloiigs. Id lien. itvi. 34, Jom'ph tells his brethren thai 



3. The two Gr^ Phinohs mentioned in the Bible, ot 

whom was contemporary with .\braham (Gen. lii. IS.), ir 
other with Joseph (Gen. iiivii. 36.), were both of the Tl 
or Dioipolitan dynasty. In the arraa^ment* of their con 
may rccogniiie the Myle and Egy|)lian customs which wi 
established after the eipulsion of the shepherd kings.. In 

of whieh the Egyptians imbitternl Ihe lives of the Isr, 
with kard bonilage ; snd it was precisely the sovereigni i 
dynasty, who distinguished themselves by the crertiini 
f^nlic monuments. The granite columnn and i}ianmei 
the palace st Kamac. Feveial teniples in Kuliia, the great f 
of the pvramids, and the colossal obelisk of 8l John of U 
attest the power of Thoatmosis lU. the Moeris of the ( 
Amenophis 11. erected Ihe colossal statue which atlracl 
superstitious curiosity of the Romans. Kamsei (or Hamn 
caused the superb obelisks at Luior to be erected. M. ' 
read the names of aU these sovereigns 



imenta. The Phanoh. under whose reign 
-iV. I was bom. wss Ramses IV. sumamed Mei-Amoun, that 
wot I Friend of Ammon ; who left numerous edifices built ' 
children of Israel, whom he so cruelty oppressed. He eaa 
vast palace of Mcdinet-Abou to be erMed. a> well as tl 
pie dtualed towards the Bouibem (^te of Kamac. Tl 
cophagus of this monarrh is preserved in Ihe Louvre at 
This contemporary of Moses must have swayed the E| 
sceptre more than forty years, since the Hebrew legistatoi 
forty years st his court, and 1 long time afterwards, it 
that Ihe king of Egypt died. Now. it appcsrs from S 
(ss quoted hy Josephus]' that this identical Ramses Mei- 
rcigtied siity-sii years and two months. Arc not thi 
eipccted agrecmenla between sacred and profana history 
proob of truth 1 Who then has blsified the ancient 
Egyptian djnauie), the liau written on papyrus, and tl 
of Egi'pl, to make them agree so well with a few st 
uttered' by a Christian, named Stephen (Acts vii. 19. e 
and with a lew lines written by a Jew named Moses !' 
the Pharaoh, who witnessed the ten plagues inllirled 
Egyptians, was RamH;a V., sumamed Amenophis, Ihe L 
reign of the eightcenlh dynasty, and the father of ^esu>tr 
name is legible on several parts of the palace of Kamai 
wai itecoratcd by him. 

3, M. Champidlioii has shown that the proper nsmo 
sexes in ancient Egypi are almost always comiwsed nf th 
of gods or f^oddesses. In Gen. ili. 4S. we read that Phar 
10 Joseph in marriage " Ihe daughter of Potiphrrah, j 
On." (Poliphcrah is constantly written Piitiphar in tb 
version of the Scriptures.) On is Heliopolis. the city of 
so ti-rmcd by Ihe Greeks. Peteph-i. in Egvptian. me 
mhich belongi to rf, or the sun. M. Ch'ampollinn 
monstraled that thri or ri denotes the sun, in tlic 1 
language. Thus the hieroglyphic text completely coo 
book of Geneds.' 

4. In 1 Kings xi. 40. we read that Jeroboam arote 
into Egypt. Niito Shithak k-ing 0/ Egypt ; aiul in IK 
35. and 3 Chrun. xii. 3.. thai, in Ihe fij}h gear ofhing R. 
Shithak- king of Egypt came up againtt Jeriiralem. ' 
or chief of the tvrenty-secoiiil dynasty (Ihc Bul>astil 
Manetho calhsl .Vr'senirAts or Heionchoni ; and on o 
cohmnaden which decorate the llrsi court of Ihe frrent U 
palace, as it has also been called) of Kaniac, there are 
legends or inscriptions, on one of which M. Chainpol 
in phonetic (or vocal hicmglvphic) rharacters. the 
.imou-mai-Sheihoai-i the well beloved of Amon (or 
iShcshonk. If we hear In minJ llie peculiar gi'nius o 
eient oriental languages, which, neglecting the vowel 
important, adhere only to the skeletons of words, that 
to Ihe consonants, it is im[Kw<ihlo not to be struck 
identity of the Egyptian name Sheshonk with the letl 
Hebrew word p7<7 buibuue or sKcsuaa, and to tccogn 
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nanoli who ■■ nuned Sbuhtk bf the ucred tiutoriuiJ In (be 
mmf tan[de or palvK, M. ClwmpoUian tiao bebeld Seunchu 
iofpog at the feel of the ThEbui Trintlj (Amon, Mouth, and 
Imu) the chic& of man than thirty conquered nations, unang 
■faooi he found written in lellen at fiill length ioddihmilik, 
ike jKnf ■/ JudaA, ar tfthe Jewt? It ii ftulher worthy of re- 
■aik that the dates read bj this accomplished antiquaiyare ei- 
p" HI d pieciaFlj in the aame manner aa ne read in the Bible ', — 
H tKeffth grar, an the Jiflh Jay =/ the month, &c Tbia 
aimilitude of phraac ology ii tbij rtriking.' 

6. Laitij, in ! Kinga lii. 9, and lu. iii»ii. 9. we read that 
the king of Aaajria heaid tidings of Tirhaka, bing a/ £thi- 
m/na; who is moat probabl; the Phanoh mentioaed in Esa- 
iiin. 6. The hierogljphic name Tarak, the Taracni of the 
Grerks (the third king of the twentj-fiflh djnajily of Manetho, 
who tmna Mm sn Ethiopian), was reail by M. ChampoUion on 
Biany monuiDenta ; and Mr. Salt, without any inlercouTse with 
him, haling ohaerred that Iha Egyptians wrote the names of 
their Greek soTenigns in hieroglyphic characters, as well as 
thoee of the Roman emperors, conceived the ingenious idea of 



LI no I ciTi or SiBii. .Snil having ragntdin the vhale tix- 
in7i S'art, he died, and leji the throne lo Ml arm Piammit.* 
Thi' historian, who was belter acquainted with Egypt than with 
Jmlitta, has here put Magdalut, a city of Lower Egypt,' for 
.Miffiddo, a city of Judca, and has furltier confounded the Ho- 
biewa with the Syrians. Cadglii ia again mentioned by Hero 
dotoB,' Ma "belonging lo the Synflru o/Paustibi," and "at a 
ciiij not leii than Sarilrt;" so that there is no doubt that he 
iNttiided Jerusalem. "Here KoifinK ia evidently taken from the 
f^jriac Xaduiha signifying ' the Holy," from the Hebrew .imp 
( KiiDusHnu), which is found inscribed on andent Jewish shekels 
i]i tile Samaritan character; in modern Hebrew charactera, thus, 
.T^'llp n o^'rvrv (JeacsoLsx Hn-aaDusHaa), Jeruaalem the' 
Holy ;"' the historian affixing a Greek tenninalion, ami calling 
ilii- metropolis of Palestine Cadyiit. 

We now come to the researches of M. Belioni in the tomb of 
Psummethis or Psammis, the son of Pharsoh-Necbo. 

Ill one of the numerous apartments of this venerable monu- 
srt, there ia s sculptured group describing tl 



inquiring whether ihey might not have followed the same prac- nmr^ of a military and triumphal procsaeion with three difTer- 



tiee with regard to the inscriptions of the Ethiopian monarchF 
who preceded those two dyDasties. Hia researches were crowned 
with a u cc a aa ; and he discOTered in phonetic characters the name 
TiaiKi, in two places aa an inscription from betiind a small 
ptopylsaa oi portico at Medinet-Abou, and in two other in- 
oatf&ODM from Birkel in Ethiopia. This Tiraka or Tirhaka, 
thereGire, ia the king of Ethiopia mentioned in the Scriptures 



I, who are evidently Jews, Ethiopians, 

-bians. The procession begins with four red men with while 

ilea followed by a hswk-headed divinity : these are Egyptians 

Jiirenlty released from captivity, and returning home under 

protection of the national deity. Then follow four while 

n in striped and fringed kirtles^ with black beards, snd with a 

iple white fillet round their black hair ; these are obviously 

fight (gainst Seimacherib king of A>- 1 J I'ui, and might be taken for the porlraiu of Ihoae who, si this 

Jay, walk the streets of London. AAar tfiem come three 

ivliiie men with imaltei beards and curled whiakera^ withdouble- 

rpicading plumes on their heads, tattooed, and wearing robes or 

mmitles spotted like the akins of wild beaats ; these are Peniani 

iir Chaldieang. Lastly come four negroes with large circular 

i-nr-iings, and white petticoats supported by a belt over the 

^luxdder; these are Bthiopiana.' 

Among the hieroglyphics contained in M. Belu>ni'a drawings 
uf Ilia tomb, the late Dr. Young, who was pre-eminenllj du- 
liiieiiisbed for his successful rcsesrcheg in archsology, succeeded 
in liiacovering the name* of Psammis, and of AVcAuo (the A'echa 



>c[jiiraphy of Her«l«ns eiplatiiRl. p. ai 
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III. The account of the WaR, carried on bt Pbakaoh- 
KtCHO AOAtRgT THI JtwB and BabylonianB (which ia re- 
lated in the second book of Chronicles), ia confiimed \\y the 
testimony of the Greek tiistorian HeroootuH, and especially 
by tfa(i lect^nt discoveries of the late enterpribing traveller, 
n. Belioni, among the tombs of the Egyptian sovereigns. 
The following is the narrative of the sacred historian, in 
S ChroD. xuv. 30—34, 

.After alt Ihii, -mken Jotiah had prepared the lemple, JVecAo, 
king »f Egypi, came up (e fight againti Charchemiih, by 
EuphraUt! end Jotiah -ment out agaitttt him. But he tent 
ambattadtrt It him, laying, What have I to do with thee, Ihoa 
king */ Jadah 7 1 come net againti thee Ihit day, but againil 
the haute ■mherewith I harve vari far God commanded me la 
mate hatle ; forbear thee from meddling -with Gad, who it 
with me, thai he deitroy thee not. JVevertheleti Jotiah itould 
aM tarn hit fact from him, but ditguiied himielf, that he 
"•r** fijl^ »<* Ai". and hearkened not unta the words of 
AVeAs /-DM the suufA a/ Gad, and came lo fight in the valley 
•f Megidda. And the archert that at king Joiiah , and Ihe 
king maid ta hit tervanit. Have me aTtay, far I am tare 
imnded. Bit lervanti Iherefare took him out of that charial, 
and fml him in the lecond chariot that he had, and they "'" 
iraught JUn ts Jenualem and he died, and -aai buried in *ne "i'."., 
af Ihe tepulehrei of hit falKert. And all JudaA and Jerifoa- I ih' ; 
lem mmmed for Jotiah. And again in ixxvL 1^. Then Ihe ' " 

people af the land laak Jehoahaz, Ihe ion a/ Jotiah, and made _ 

him king in hit father' i tiead in Jerutalemi Jehoahaz nai I n-'n^fore iit'inA il rtienceibrih esjini in the sacred vnilnn of ihe Old 
twe^y^nd^hree yeart old when he began ,o reign, and *<• ' i'vTTlla' ?^^^Z "ui"^ 'S^i^lf ^f'^so^L^' ? «'.SI3 

rrigited three montht in Jenualem. And the king of Egypt ]' ''- " — •--■ ■■■'- ■'-'- ■•■ '-- •■ '- -'■-'- 

put him dawn at Jeratalem. and etndemned Ihe land in an ' 
Mundrtd lalenti of tilver, and a talent af gold. And the king ■ \ 
•/ f^pt made Eliakim hit brother king aver Judah and Jeru- j ' 



fidEaui-;fiWvli.g referred to Hl 

be none other llisn Jerusalein. nirlhal ll Istilunsu u, .„,^ ■!», 
ol Palestine, anil Itaere wu (hea no oUier ellf In Ihoss psru wU 
be equalled id SanHs bnl ihal onlj ; and It la certain tnaa Scrlpli 






[.gacrlplui 



kinff- There is, I confess, do nien(h>n of this name ekrher 
I or JoKphiB. Bui IbU 11 aiu, hoveier, mUmI so in iha 
\a by UieSirrlani and Arabluii, dolh appear ttaia Ibia, 

onfioal, and Ihe lame ^niftcallon, even lo this dajr. For 

ie il-Kudt, which BignMes Ibe ssme Ihal CadTIis 
■- ■>■- ■'— ihslSnlomon buill lbs lemple siJeta- 






aaiem, and turned hit nr 



D Jehoiakim. 



nKir 



Than poasaga prove the power and conquests of Phaiaoh- 
Necho ; and if we turn lo Herodotus we shall Snd a wonderful , 
■greenwnt with many of the paiticnlars. JiTo-t JVecoj sot the | 
a™ •/ J'tammelicut. and reigned over Egypt i il vat he wha 
iegan the eanali, Uc. and he employed himielf in warlike 
MmBfs, building goUeyi, both an the Mediterranean and on 
the Bed Sea, the iracei of hit dock-yardt ttiU exitting ; and 
ation for Ihem. Ann Nicoi . 



..llcrilbbjlhen 

.lliMi.,flo/>:forl. _ ._. 

--il n, And 11 wBii lliereby nude loaU Isrs 
liL.'i.,iLt sonhip, Ihliepllhelaf Iha Holy wi 



, J of Ihe NewTeslsoiem. And Ibis si 

i'>waa/eruta(e'itKediiiAaA,lhs(li, JeruJoUeinUieRolriaDdthls eoia 
in: rurrenl suiont Ibe neighboring nallons. especiallj slier Ihe Bsbjilo- 
.ii capiivliT had inade a dlsperalon of ibai peo^ over an lb* East, li 
iFiedlhlsnsnwwiththem, and IherfrDm ihence cslted IblsclITbT bolb 
iii<'s./rrujii/«n£(A(iAaA,sndsllenflb, liir shonoess' aakB^edtitAa* 
i>. and the a^rians (wbo In tbeir dUecl ususU/ lumed the Hebrew *A 



t&i;: 



thae he uted when he had si 
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Chsnpollion's Phonetic Bjslam 



Fntsitaius, JuUel, IB 



., . ,._ . thronghlbsl cowiIrT 

Sjrrisc dlileol, KedHlha, (Tom whence, bj gWnit 

->IHnlheOreeklsnriiifak"*"'lorCa(ljIla 

: iboui the time IbU WOamlah ended bla 

' 41 is, Ibe lioiy BuildinrB, at Ihe HdI^ 

.:.l:Il almniT^l:lub, Ihu Is, the Holu,bt 
,1,.- Tiria, Arabs, snd all other nalkrni of 
Kpins." <Mdesuji's (ionneolloo of Ihe 
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of the Scripture* uid JVecot of HerodotD*).' And M, Chun- 
poUioa, jun. wbo read Ihe name of thii prince dt) aevitnl itBtula, 
jubwqiMQUjr ucanaibed diat be wat PhBnah'Necbo IL the 
aixth king (rf the .tweoly'aiith djnait;.' 

IV. Acts lin. 7. is confirmed by a coirr, proving that the 
ialand of Cyprus was at that dme under the govemnient of 
e proconsul. 

la the paawge referred to, the eiangeliit Lake, relating the 
tnnsactioDa of Paul in Cypnu, giTcs to Sergiua Paulus, Ihe 
Koman governor of thai ialand, the Greek ritle of ArStiTBnc, 
which wa* applied only to thoae gOTemani of provinces who 
were inveated with ^racoBiuIor ilignilj. "And on the auppo- 
ailiou that Cypnu wai not a province of this deacriptinn, it hai 
been inferred, that the title given to Sergiua Paului in the Act* 
of Ihe Apoilleg naa ■ tills (hat did not properly belong 



A paange indeed h» been quoted fr 

(praking of the govemora of Cyprtis, and loole other Roman 

provincea, appUea to them the iame title which ia a 

Sergiua Paulua. But aa Dion Cassiua ia apeaking i 

Roman provincei at the aame time, one of which waa cortainly xJNKI 

governed by a proconsul, it has been auppoacd, that for Ihe aake „ 

of brevity he uaed one term fw all of them, whether it applied ,. "" ";'"' "'" '"" 

to all of them or noL That Cypru., however, ought not to be i'i',1I!,»""r'.f^^1^., 

excepted, and that the title which ho employed, u well ** ~" "" "" ""'" 



under this character, particularly one, which explicitly (tale* that 
Julius Ceaar himself bestowed the dignity and privileges of a 
colony on the city of PhiUppi, which Weis afUrwarda confirmed 
and augmented by Augustua. Thi* medal cnrroborWes Iha 
character given to the city by Luke, and proves that it had been 
a colony for nuuiy years, though no author or historian but him- 
self, whoae wrilingB hato reached ua, has mentumed ir under 
that character.' 

VL In Acts XT). 14. we read that Lydia,adealetia)uiptB 
from ITiyatiro, had settled at Philippi. 

Now it is remarkable that, among the rains of Thyatiia, there 
is an inscription extant, which wax originally made by the cor- 
porution of dyers (it concludes with Ihe words Ol BA4E12, — iJie 
ilyeri), in honour of Antonius Claudius Alphenus, a distin- 
guished man in the reign of Csracalla.' Hence we learn that 



'ho, the art and trade of dying purple viera carried on in that ciiy. 



Vn. In Acts ivii. S3. Paul tells the Athenians that, at ... 
paseed tlirough their city and beheld the objects of ^eir 
worship, he found an allor with ihu iiucripliun, TU THE 
""""vNOWiV GOD (ArNniTn efiii). 

No altar with this inscription has come down to our limtt; 
reaa teatimuny of Lucian, that Ibere 
^lAent. And the occasion of Ibis 



Luke, reJly -iirf belong lo the Roman goveraors'of Cynros, ap- »''" '^'"8. erected, in common with many other, bearing tUe 
peara from the inscription on a coin belonging lo Cypri il«;lf; »?" ;n»cnption, » thus related ^Diogenes UerUu.^The 



peaia frum the inscription on a coin belonging lo Cyproa 
and struck in. tbs vofy age in which Sergfus Paulus was governor 
of that island. Itwas slruck in the ruign of ClaudlDs Cssar, 
whoae head ani dbdm are on the face of it ; and in the reign 
•f Clwidiu* CaiM' 8l> Aul visited Cyprus. It was a coin be- 
■''"r'H to Ihe pMpfe ^-t)^ iilani^ a* appear* from the word 
KrnputN on Ihe r«*«MC t Md, though not struck while Eeigiu* 
Piuilu* himaelf was fovemor, it was s^uck, as appeara Smsa the 
insctiption on the reverse, in the time of Proclus, who wu nej-l 
to Sergtus Paulus in the government of that island. And on 
ibis coin the same title, ANUrnATOS, is given to Proclus, which 
ii given by St. Luke to Sergius Paulua."- That Cypru* was a 
proconsulate is also evidenl from an ancient iiiscriplioQ, of Cali- 
gula's reign (tlw predecessor of Claudius), in which AquiUus 
Scaura is called the proconsul of Cyprus.) 

V, In Acts svi. 11, 12. Lukfisoys, — " »i eame lo 

Pk:Uppi, uihith U ihe chief of that part of Macedonia, and a 
coJbny. This passase, which has greatly exercised the in- 
genuity of critics ana cominenlalors, may, more correctly, 



This is an intlancaof minute accuracy, which ihowi that the 
author of the Acta of the Apostles actually lived and wrote at 
iliM time. The province Ot Macedonia, it i* well khovnii had 
undergone various changes, and had been divided into varioua 
pottioDB, and particularly four, vrhile under the Roman govem- 
saenL There are extant many medals of the first province, or 
JUaced»nia Prima, mostly of silver, with the inscription 
MAKEAONdN npnTHX, or, the Jim part of Jfacerfonia, which 
confirm Ihe aoeuracy of Luke, and at Ihe tame time show his 
attention to the minutest psrtieulars.' It is further worthy of 
rsiaaik, that the historian terms Philippi a colony. By using 
ttw term munu {which was originally a Latin word, ca/ania), 
milwd of the corresponding Greek word ajnuu, he plainly ind- 
■Wtiis that it was a Roman colony, which the twenty-first verse 
certainly proves it to have been. And though the crilica were 
for a long time puzzled lo find any eipresa mention of il as 
such, yet some coins have been discovered, in which it is recorded 
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lianus. In die pjals beloD^ng lo p. lOtt- 
• Gralerl utrpu laserlp(»nuni. Is 



meiblaf^KBe 
mere lapDnHOaipubUshedof the inira Haceaonii, nui ope 

A'«n.«M,*e.p.44.no.ri. V|enna,l7a8. Thrj hs« bwii 
Kekhel (D«lrbia Kunm. Vec. IDm. II. p. M}. Kiuclile (Leilo 
msrliB,lom.lU. cdt 39— 41.Xaii>IHI«inH. <Descrlp(ion dt I 
liquet, um. I. m. UG,4S7.) Mr. CmntH! hat dtHrflied terei 

Musm GuUelml Haniar aotrvantur. t>«scrlIittD," p. m. 
MtcedoDla Ttrtla liave 7M beeadlKovared 



Athenians, being afflicted with a pestilence, invited Epii 
to lustrato their dty. The method adopted by him was, to carrv 
■everal sheep to the Areopagus ; whence they were left to van- 
der as they pleased, under the obawvatian of persons sent to 
attend them. As each sheep lay down, it was sacrificed on the 
■pot (0 the propititmi Gad. By this ceremony, it is said, the 
allj «u relieved ; but, as it was still unknown what deity wu 
prnpitious, an altar was erected ta the unknovn God on every 
(pot where a sheep had been sacriliced.' 

On the architrave of a Doric portico at Athens, which was 
•landing when that city was visiied about sixty year* unce by 
Dr. Chandler and Mr. Stuart (the latter of whom ha* given an 
tngniving of the portal), is a Greek inscription to the folbwing 
purport ; — " The people" [of Athens have erected thi* 6brie] 
"with the donations to Minerva Archegelia" [or the Conductreas] 
'' by the god Caiu* Juhus Cesar and his son the god Augustus, 
when Kicias was archon." 

Over the middle of the pediment was a atatne of Lodiis 
Cesar, with this inscription : — " The people" [honour j " Lodat 
Oesar, the son of the emperor Angustu* Ctsar, the eon of the 

H" 

There wa* also a statue to Julia, the daughter of AugustDi, 
and the mother of Ludus, thus inscribed :— " The Senate of 
ihe Areopagus and the Senate of the Six Hundred" [dedicate 
[his statue to] "the goddeu Julia, Augusta, n»vidence." 

These public memorials supply on additional proof of the 
correctness of Paul's observations on the Athenian*, thsl they 
were loo much addicted to the adoption of objectateworahipand 
devotion. Thoy wero not, indeed, singular in wonhip{riDg the 
reigning emperor; but flatlery coubl not be carried higher than 
10 chsrocteriie bis descendants as deities, and one of them (wbo 
iVBs most inlamou* for her profligacy) as no lea* a deity than 
Providence itself." 

VIII. In Acts xi:x. 35. the Iftf^iittmit, recorder, chancellor, 
or town-clerk of Ephceus, — in order to quell Ihe tumult 
which had been raised there bv Demetrius and hia work- 
men, who gained their livelihood by making aiWer shrinn 
jr models of ^e temple of Diana in that city, — says to the 
Ephesians, What man if there that hwuxih tat hom Ihat the 
lilu of the Ephaumi it a vxrthipptr of ihe gnat gqddat 
Duma? 

The original word, NEtlKOPON, i* very emphatic and pro- 
perly aignifies a person dedicated to the service of some god or 
i^oddess, whose peculiar ofBce it was lo aUend the temple and 
itee Ihat it was kept clean ; that, al the proper aeasona, it was 
hesutified and adorned; and that nothing neceasaiy to the 
epIendouT of hi* or her wonhip was at any time wantiiig. 

< Sunhtlm, De Usu si PrMuiUs Numlarauum, dissert. U. pp. UB, 
106. FniineiilsMCiiJiiiel, no. cclulil.plalel. na. El 

• Sir Gtorie Wheeler tiss riven the eoUie Intcitptlon In liM JoorMf 
Inlo Ortecr.lwk 111 n-'OA. (Lood 1872); uiil bis enuiianloa, Dr. Spoil, 
lias (hen lbs •uns hiscripilon, lUiulrtted wtib ptaUologkal nol*^ la his 
MItetllaiKa Erurliia AnDqniulia |ip- 11% U3. 

■ Dicctnes Laenius, In Et^nuuiite, L L c UL f 3. RoBi. 1. B. tlf— 119l 
«t. liOngclM.) 

-"-'■—-'— iTraveliJnGie«ce,pp.lOI,ll«. IVykir') OeegiapUul 
snide AlbsBS. 
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Dripnallj, indeed, (hii won! ligniSed Dothing moni than ■ 
ntceper of Ae. temple, ind uwweied nearl; Id our taoHilaa 
or, perlupi, cAiirrAimr({i;n .- id proceai of time tlie cue of thf 
leniple wu inlraited la thli pcnon, und M [rn^ the NEaKOPOl, 
or .Vfttarti. bname peraoni of (treat coiueqnonce, and were 
thow who ofiend MoiGcea for the life of the emperor. Wtiale 
dtiH took lliU iippellBtion,'. ind Epbeiu* had IhiJi prerogative 
•bove the other citie* in Aiiia Minor i though lome of them, ai 
t^mvriui, Idodice*, and Pergunui, diipuled the primacj with 
hrr. Tlwie ue eitanl, in Tuioui ubinets, Aumeroui medals, in 
■birh the ipprUatioD of NE.nKOPO^ u givrn to Ihc city of 
Ei>hn.iM in puticulir, with the tevenl inwriplinnn of E*E2lr.N 
NFJiKOKiN, BuldiIINE!lKOPr]^, r.orTPiiand-lor TErPA- 
k:£ SfSlHOKlN ; intimating that the Ephcaiaiu had borne (he 
oDirc o( Nei koroi to the lemplei erpcteJ in honour of the Ro- 
man emperon for thejfnl, lecotid, lhirii,a.aA faurik times. Of 
th« mrdali referred to, a catalogue haa been given by M. Raache, 
h> nhoae lamed woA the reader ia referred.- Not to multiply 
unneresHv; eiamplra, — in the valuable cabinet of Ihc British 
MuHum there i* ■ rare bronze medal of tlie emperor Caracallu, 
« howr hrad in on the obrcnc ; and on Iho revrnic, of which 
IbUuwing 11 an acci 




(here mre /nr templet ; the appermort of which (on ,the left 
hand) ia the the temple of the Epheuan Diana, whone EguCE ap- 
ptan in the antra- Oppoaiut to it i« ibe temple of .£BCulapiiu ; 
and (he two other temple*, beneath, are ihow of Geta and Cars- 
calla. The inacnption npiiTtlN ACIHC" E«EClilN aT NEnK. 
intimatea that the Epheaiana, the chief [people or citizens] of 
Alia, had Ibc the fourth time been Ne^koroi in honour of iboae 
cmperon. 8nch u the nature of the coincidence furnished by 
thu medal (eren if there were no othcn extant], that it ii auffi- 
cirnt of ilKlf to eatabliah die authenticity of the nork, in which 
the nMncldence is found. Beaidea the leitimony furnished b; this 
mrdal (which haa neverbefore bwn engiaTFti), then ' 
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imphftl arch erected at Kome by the 
«^n*tn and Koman people in honour of the emperor Titus, 
(which nnKTture is stil) subsialing', though greatly damaged 
by the nrazes of time), ia an undeniable evidence to the 
truth of the nietoric accounts, which deacribe the disBolillion 
;,f the Jeirish state and jroTemment, and also relate the con- 
-^ ' ' — Thts edifice likewise corroborates the 



> Tir Mtnwmi i* Dr. C'lundlrr'i 



lirXu«lmi*B»mloltvrOr«'lI nuinio, aiHlln their 
whieli aenrral laieiuMira hhI lljerrimpnia ai^ ee- 
V^nt*A b>niH( 11 ilir holj CUT. ih' nunv ofiueini, ilie Eph»iu (od- 
^la:— the pn^'nT Epheiu rl>*inina it iimprr, that Iba whole inoBlh 

•tbrtblaiVcree, tha ilw abiirrntirHinnt byibem be •ll>rM. Thrntbrr 




(li'sciiption of certain vessels used by tlie Jews in their reli 
^iQus worship, which is contained in the Old Testament. Ir 
itiis arch aie still distinctly to be seen the golden candle- 
slick, the table of shewbread, with a cup upon it, and thp 
Trumpela which were used to proclaim the ycai of Jubilee. 
Kitpreeentations of these are given in the second vplame of this 
ivork.' 

Further, there are extant numeioua WDkLS of Judea van- 
quished, struck by order of the Koman general Titus (who 
» as afterwards emperor], in order to coiiimemorati the con- 
<|iie3t of Judsa and the subveraion of the Jewish slate and 
l„.lity. On the following representation of the reverse of ono 
I I' these (which is engi^Ved from Uie original medal, pre 
.-< rved in the cabinet ol the Uritish Museum), 




_ well a« a slriking illoanalion ol 

rt-miah (i. 1 .) : — " Horn duth Hit city bit solitary, that was 
fnit ofpropU ! IIou: it the bteame <u a mdow ,' mm that wot 
rreal among the naliii7a,prinaMt anumg ikeproeinea, Aoidm 
shi bfeome Iribalary .'" 

It would not have been difGcult to adduce numerous addi- 
iiiinal testimonies from mednls and inscriptions, which have 
In -en collected and described by various learned modem tra- 
il — who have explored Greece and Asia Minor; but the 



Sironger tesiimonies than these it is inipossible to bring foi 
the credibility of any fact recorded in history, even of the im- 
P'lrtant transactions which have taken placeia ourown days 
nii the continent of Europe, and to which the British nation 
li.iB been a party. Vet, notwithstanding this cloud of wit- 

:. [jj, lately been affirmed that the facts related in thi 

of the New Testament nevef happened ; that Jeaui 



!v«* happened ; 
:r,> and that the 



«bii,b]Fhlt 
■BddiaBVor 



'"t"" 



VlgnFiIn In Vol. II. Pan m. Hup I. Srct. II. Thf be* en- 
)i«iri:liurTiiuiar<'iabFi'iuncllaIladniin RelaoA trtulH, 

!iiiph mpmuiTmiuuil, Jn Areu TUuf KaiUF conufenlaTlII- 
8>'n, ToleraUv well eiecrunl copli-xir EelM-a nOei mar b< 
Iie1C:Mii|Hn<llu>iiAKlicoliiclctui>raicv,»b. i.SjILB.Vni.- 

... _ lie iJMlnicll— 

, •uiimivuBBnilCDUllB«lM,hBllsubll .._, ^^ 

laJ eoiKiuernl ihc Iluljr Ciiy' The folkminf li Ibe lnaerlftfa»alnd«< 

IMP. TITO. ccmrI- dIvI.\t9pa9i.*nI- f. 

VESPAHIANO. KVo. roNTinci. masimo. 

trie pot. X. IMP XTii, ms nii p. p. 

PRIKllPl. Btjf & p. q. R. 

woo. pRfiCBFTM. PaTKH. conhilIbqur. ct. 

AITfiPlClS. aRNTEN JI'D^EORrM. DOMIIT. ET. 

IRREM. HIEROMLl'MAN. OMNIBUS. ANTK SB. 

Dl'OimiS. RECtBIT!*, fiKNTinl^UE. A IT. FRUmtA. 

PcriTAM. Airr, OMMNO. INttJiTATAM. DELEVn'. 

I, *, bower* r, proprr lo remark, that Kme doubli baTr been mttnakwd 

(Micenim iha teauloMeH of tliiii ln«rl|itlon. The (HHfrni anlqiiary, 

Gruler trmni wbnm wa lave eoplHl la ukDawlnkra ihM U l> not kaan 
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may it be said that the man, whose ambition not many years 
since disturbed the peace of Europe (and whose memory 
continues to be fondly cherished by milhons in France), is a 
m3rtholo^cal person who never had anj real existence. For 
the events of nis career are recorded m a variety of docu- 
ments, purporting to be issued by the different governments 



of Europe, which have been quoted or alluded to by va 
daily and periodical journals, as well as by contemporar 
torians, who profess to record the transactions of thf 
twenty-five years; and they are also perpetuated by f 
turesi and medals,' which nave been executed in on) 
commemorate particular victories or other transactions. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE OF DIVINE AUtHORITT, AND 

THEIR AUTHORS ARE DIVINELY INSPIRED. 

SECTION I. 



PREUMINART OBSERVATIONS. 



Intpiraiion defined. — H. Metuonable and necetaary. — ^m. Imposnbiliiy of the Scripturet being the contrivance or 

Sion of man, — Extent of Inspiration, — TV, Criteria of Inspiration, 



I. The i)Teceding,^id« have shown that the writers of the 
Old and New I'estaments were men of the utmost integrity, 
and faithful historians, whose relations are entitled to the 
fullest and most implicit credit. But since an honest man 
may possibly mistake, not indeed in facts which he affirms 
to be true upon his own knowl^gte, but in inferences from 
those facts, \n precepts and doctrines, or in delivering the 
sentiments of oUidre^ if we can urge nothing more in behalf 
of these writers, their authori^ wul be only human. Some- 
thin? further is ^requisite, besides a pious life and a mind pu- 
rified from passion and prejudice, in ordci' to qualify them to 
be teachers of a revelation from God, namely, a Divine In- 
spiration, or the impartinor such a de^ee of divine assist- 
ance, influence, or guidance, as shoula enable the authors of 
the Scriptures to communicate religious knowledge to others, 
without enor or mistake, whether the subjects of such com- 
munications were things then immediately revealed to those 
who declared them, or things with which they were before 
-acquainted. 

II. That the Scriptures were actually dictated by inspira- 
tion, may be inferred both from the reasonableness and from 
the NECESSITY of the thing. 

1 . '^ It is REASONABLE that the sentiments and doctrines, de- 
veloped in the Scriptures, should be susrgestcd to the minds 
of the writers by the Supreme Bein^ himself. They relate 
principally to matters, concerning which tlie communicating 
-of information to men is worthy of God ; and the more im- 
portant the information communicated, the more it is calcu- 
lated to impress mankind, to preserve from moral error, to 
stimulate to holiness, to guide to happiness; the more rea- 
sonable is it to expect that God shoula make the communi- 
cation free from every admixture of risk of error. Indeed, 
the notion of inspiration enters essentially into our ideas of a 
.revelation from CJod ; so that, to deny inspiration is tantamount 
to affinoing that there is no revelation ; and to doubt the possi- 
bility of inspiration, is to call in question the existence olGod. 
And why wiould inspiration he denied 1 Is man out of the 
reach of nim who cn*ated him 1 ] las he, who g;i vo to man his 
•intellect, no moans of onlarging or iiluniinatintrtliat intellect"? 
And is it beyond his powrr to illuniinato and intorni, in an 
especial manner, the iiitolUMMs of «omh» rhosiMi individuals; or 
contrary to his wisdom to pres»TV»» them from <Tror, wl\on 
thoy commnnirato to others, ritluT ondlv or l)y writintf, the 
knowledge ho impartrd tothrni, not merrly lorlln'ir ownlx^ 
iiefit, but for that of the world at Irtr^i', in all gj'uerations ? 

•J. ** But, further, inspiration is nki'kss\hy. The nive-^sity 
of revelation has already l)ron shown, !'ron» the eoneurnMit 
testimony of fads, experienre, and histi^ry in I'very ntji\ i>f 
which we have any authentic HeeonntM;'*«nd thi^ swww nni- 
soning and facts estnhlish the iKM'essity «»f inspinitiott : for, 

(I.) **The fntfjjtrf.t of Scripture rentier in»pir;\ti«»n n«HV«- 
sarv; for some jrast facts recordetl in the Hihleeo\dd not pos- 
sibly have been known if («od jiad not n'voaled thetu. 

(•J.) ** Many thinirs are then' reconhMt as fntnrt\ that i^. 
are predicted, wiiich (iod alone co\ihl foreknow :M\d loni. U. 
which, notwithstandin*/, came to panw, and »luch, theivhMv. 
were foretold under divim- iiispiraliou. 

CS.) "Other thiii<rs a'jain are f.ir iiI»ove InuuiM) e:p.<eu\, 



and could never have been discovered by men ; thesei 
fore, must have been delivered by divine inspiratioii* 

(4.) '^ The authoritative langua^ of Scripture, tody 
the necessity of inspiration, admitting the veracity* 
writers. They propose things, not as matters for con 
tion, but for adoption : they do not leave us the altenu 
receiving or rejecting: they do not present us with th* 
thoughts, but exclaim, 7%u« sai/h the Ijord, and c 
ground demand our assent. They must, therefore, oi 
sity, speak and write as they were inspired by the H« 
rit, or oe impostors ;'*^ and the last supposition is pn 
by the facts and reasonings which have been stated 
preceding pages. 

in. As the writers of the Scriptures profess to ha* 
doctrine from God, so it could not be the invention ol 

1 . // could NOT be the contrivance q/* wicked men. 
Had /A«y invented a religion, they would unquest 

have made it more favourable to their own inclinatioi 
sions, and appetites: they would not have fetterei 
selves, or laid themselves under such restraints as 
posed by the Bible, neither would they have denounc 
tremendous judgments against the evil ways which t 
fer and love: tney would not have consulted so 
the honour of God, and the reputation of piety, virl 
goodness, as the Scriptures do ; but they would have 
the whole agreeably to their owti evil nature, wishea 
sires. Indeed, if we could suppose them to be capab 
(which yet is to make them act contrary to nature), 
not imagine that they should sacrifice all their worl 
rests and prospects, and even their lives, for the sal 
Bible. Di,d ever bad men act such a part, contrive tl 
est good, suffer and die to advance it* 

2. E(7uallu evident is i7, ihut the Bible could not be I 
vance of good men, 

Tlie supposition involves them in a guilt perfect! 
sistent with their character. ITiey speak in the nam* 
and they profess to have received their doctrine fr 
Now if it was otherwise, and thoy were conscious ol 
ry, thoy must he the grossest impostors in the world, 
so din^^tly contrary to all virtue and honesty, th; 
never he imputed to any man who truly deserves the 
good. C'0nso(piontly, the Bible must be the word 
INSPIRED by him,-'' and thus given to man. 

• 8urh Ik tin* Wntorloo Hridse over the river Thames', which 
i«»uimoinorulo Iho victory «>f WaferlDo, ol«iaineJ by Urirish prow- 
oM'r Ihr forconof H«>na|Mirlc. Such also is tho triumphal coluii 
lutho plrtc«' V«'nil«"uno, at Paris, to comraomorate the victoricHof 
Army m («('niiHtiy, in WVt, uikI which, acconliiii? to a l^iin indc 
grnvt'il thiMvon, in »'ompo}»iMi of tho brass cannon con<|u<TtHl frc 
my «hinni! .n cHin|)iU)iu ol'thrtM^ months. 

• Ol thM«Vf<«M-tption .irtMho "WatorlooModals," distributfd \ 
ivntli.uuoiil. .■\n«1nl ihi' <-\ponKt> ofthe British nation, to tho illuitl 
\rs\ rtml iho biavo oltioorsand .•*«>Iihers wlio were rnffajreil in the 
brtlllo \\\ \V.m«mKh» : niwlulsoih*' beautiful series of medals struc 
du«'\-iiou t»t Ml Mu«!je. to commemorate thf achievements of 
.-^lon . to whu'h nw\ be ntMed the serivj^ of Fronrh medals, ua 
ibt \:i|mb'«M» uit^kd'), executed ft>r the puri>o.>'e of coumiein 
t« li«» \»M»irn!'. ol ih«< Kirnch armied. 

" **.'•> op n .V .«:•;»»•,/, 

» \\\ \\ \i\r^y^\\'H Letters on the Evidences of the Chri«tia 
x,>' • pp ^»i '•^'♦S 

• N\ s It \\ew\ \\\!K\ the Si-ripture is the inspired word of ffcK 
»\>. I'l !■»♦• «■ ^at nil '^poken by hi/n, or thai it. was writfon by Y. 
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$mce the Jewish and Christian Scriptures profess to 
1 by inspiration of God, and have been recognised as 
every age' (which in itself is no mean presumptive 
It that they are divinely inspired wTitingrs), and since 
re have been many impostors in the worm who 'have 
:h1 to be divinely inspired, it is necessary that the au- 

tlie dispensations contained in the Bible should pro- 
tisfactory evidences of their divine mission. W hat 
' the evidences of inspiration with which every ra- 
reature ought to be perfectly satisfied 1 This impor- 
«tion admits of a clear ana decisive answer ; for, as 
tence of any power is demonstrated by its operations, 
ossession of tupernatural knowledge is established by 
ormanco of supernatural works, or miracles; or as an 
tance with any language is manifested by speaking it 
ipriety and ease, so the gift of inspiration is unques- 

displayed by tlie foretelling of future events with 
n. Miracles and Prophecy, therefore, are the tw^o grand 
on which most stress is laid in the Scriptures. Pro- 
are the language of inspiration, and miracles are the 
n of that divine agency by which the prophet is in- 
1. The testimony of our senses is not a more satisfac- 
dence of the existence of external objects, than mira- 
i prophecy are of the existence of inspiration ; and 
both these modes of evidence are calculated, as well 
rbo live in remoter times, as for those who lived in 
Im» yet the evidence from miracles seems more par- 
r addressed to ihem, as that from prophecy is to us, 
I, miracles would appear the best proer of the truth of 
tion, as they are addressed to the senses of the rude 
refined, ana establish the truth of a religious system 
without subtle disquisitions, for which comparatively 
Bons possess leisure, talents, or inclination. Miracles 
e the mind at once ; while prophecy does not give im- 

conviction, but the meatis of conviction to such as in 
» shall compare predictions with events. The an- 
irho beheld the miracles, had reason to believe that 
>hecies would be accomplished ; just as the modems, 
e them fulfilled, have, besides other arguments, a 
iiesuinption that miracles were performed. The argu- 
rom miracles, depending on writXen testimony, will at 
BS be equally forcible, while that from prophecy 
has been termed a standing miracle) is increasing in 
I through every age ; and the more prophecies are ful- 
le more testimonies there are, and contirmationsofthe 
id certainty of divine revelation ; and in this respect 
J eminently the ad witage over those who lived in the 

Moees and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles. 
id tiiis growing eviaence in part, but to us this amaz- 
l) is still more unfolded, and more of its wonderful 
is displayed. They indeed heard the discourses of 
jid the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, and they 
their miracles: but we have this advantage over 
lat several things, which were then only foretold are 
filled ; and what were to them only matters of faith, 
)me matters of fact and certainty' to us,^ 
evidence furnished by miracles and prophecy is so 
itly sufficient to prove that the Bible is the word of 
at we might safely rest its divine authority on these 
There are, however, other internal evidences, >^ch, 
not so obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, 
une to the consciences and judgments of everi/ person, 
r learned or illiterate, anri which leave infidels in 
tuation without excuse. These internal evidences are, 
lime doctrine and excellent moral precepts revealed in 

If that is contained therein is the wnnl of God. But a distinction 
••1*; brtwren lho»e precfipta, which inculcate justice, uiercy, ami 
*(lt(^y and the hisloriralpurt*, which shuw the conse<iu«>n«'eH of a 
o^unKi to ihoiw pnnci|)lo(i. The first are properly *«cre</, be« ause 
lalj lead anianto happincKR even in this life, but alMo cive him an 
of f L4iif :i not seen in the Ufe to conie ; and thu8 are railed the 
rodL as (iio«** moral virtuca can only have llieir origin from tiie 
fan fO'j'SneM. The la«t, that i:i, tlie historical parti, thouch some 
ords of good men, — wicked men, — or the speeches of i<atan (on 
ount ther cannot be lenued the «ord or words of Go«1).ltave a simi- 
tcy, as tbeir show, on the one hand, the mahce, pride, and blas- 
tbe spiric of wickedness, and on the other hand, itiat « pirit of divine 
ipitj. wttich, thmuphout the whole IliLlc, breathes nnihin^ but 
a earth, good will towards men.'* The nature and rxi* nt of inKpi« 
fuUy ron!<idered, tnfrOj in No. II. of the Appendix to this volume. 
ve testiiDonj of the Jews, in the time of Christ, it is sujfidfnt to 
b^ New Testament, and to Josephus a^ain^t Apion, book i. iM. 
ttSMC^ u> P- '^ fMpra.) For the In^lief of the mtxlern Jews, 8«'e 
iesMioo of fiaiik which has been in Ufu.' ever since the l.irh century, 
I ApparaiiM Bitiiieoa, vol i. pp. '^15, '^6. Dr. Whitbjr lias collected 
way of Christians durinf the fir« three centuries, m the General 
o lua CmutDenlary, pp. xrii.— zx. 
;rwtoo*» D fa K Htk mj on the Prophecies, toL i. pp 3,4. ninth eili* 



the Scripture ; the wonderful harmony and intimate connec- 
tion subsisting between all the parts of Scripture ; the mira- 
culous preservation of the Scriptures; their tendency to pro- 
mote tne present and eternai happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception of the Bible ; and the peculiar advan- 
tages possessed oy the Christian Revelation over all other 
rcUgions. 



SECTION n. 

THE MIRACLES, RELATED IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 
ARE PROOFS THAT THE SCRIPTURES WERE GIVEN BT INSPIRA- 
TION OF GOD. 

I. A Miracle defined, — H. Mature of the evidence from Miroi' 
cle: — m. Their Design, — ^IV, Credibility of MracleSfVin" 
dicated and proved, — V. Refutation of the objection that the 
evidence for the credibility of Miracles 'decreases vnth the 
lapse of years, and the contrary proved, — VI. Criteria for 
ascertaining true •Wiracfe».— VII, Application of these cri" 
teria, 1. To the Miracles of Moses and of Joshua, and, 2. 
To those of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, the number, va* 
riety, design, and greatness ofvhich, as Vfell as the persons 
by -whom and before -whom, and the manner in -which they 
were performed, are fully .considered, together vith the ef- 
fects produced by them^ — The J^racles of Christ and his 
Apostles toere never denied, — VIII. An Examination of 
some of the principal Miracles related in the JWw TestO" 
ment, particularly, 1. The Conversion of Water into Wine 
by Christ,—^, The Feeding of Five Tkou§and,~-3. The 
Healing of the Paralytic, — 4. Giving Sigh$49 theman who 
was bom blind, — 5. The Healing of a maii» tome, from his 
birth, by Peter and John. — 6. Reusing frsum the Jiead the 
daughter of Jedrus, — 7. The Widow*s Son at JV*atn. — 8. 
And iMzarus, — IX. The RE8CRRscTioiro/'/eni« Christ, viz, 
1. Christ* s Prophetic Declarations concerning his Death 
and Resurrection, — 2. The Evidence of Adversaries of the 
Christian name and faith to this fact, — 3. The Character 
of the Apostles by whom it was attested, and the Miracles 
wrought by them; all which demonstrate the reality and 
truth of Chri9t*s resurrection, — X. General Summary of 
the Argument furnished by Miracles.— ;-XL Comparison of 
them with pretended pagan and popish J^racles, particu^ 
larly those, 1. Of Aristeas the Proconnesian^ — 2. Of Py* 
thagoras* — 3. Of Alexander of Pontus.—A. Of Vespasian, 
— 6. Of Apollonius of Tyana, — 6. Pretended miracle at 
Saragassa. — 7. Pretended miracles of the AbbS de Paris, 
•'—The Reality of the Christian Miracles demonstrated. 

I. A Miracle defined. 

A miracle is an effect or event, contrary to the established eomti' 
tut ion or course of things, or a sensible suspension or eontrolmeni 
of, or deviation from, the known laws of nature, wrought either by 
the immediate act, or by the assistance, or by the permission of 
God, and accompanied with a previous notice or declaration that 
it is performed according to the purpose and by the power qfOmi^ 
for the proof or evidence of some particalar doctrine^ ct l» iCtaH 
iaiion of the authority or dwine mission of some partitmhtptnt/li* 

Nature is the assemblage of created beings. Xktemht&nn 
act upon each other, or by each other, agreeably to oertnn 
rules formed by Infinite Wisdom, to which God fam been 
pleased to conform his own agency. These rules are called 
by philosophers the lawn of riature, and in the Scriptnree, fSbfB 
ordinaneeM of heaven and earth.^ Effrcts which an* produced 
by the regular operation of these laws, or which are con- 
formable to the established course of events, are said to be 
na/urnl; and every palpable suspension or controlment of, or 
deviation from, these laws, or rather from tlm projjrPHS of 
I things according to these laws — whidi is arconipanitMi with 
' a previous notice or declaration that it is perfonned aecorciing 
to the purpose and by the powrr (ff (iod — is a miracle, 
" Thus the pnKluction of grain by v('g(;tation is according to 
a law of nature; were it U) fall like rain from the cioiidR, 
there would be a miracle. Or, it is a law of nature that tlio 
dead return not to life; were a dead person to become alive 
again, there would l>e a mirarlr. It is thus carefully to bo 
distingtiishcd, although the (lihtinrtion be not often obtM^rvod, 
from events of extraordinary luagntfici-ncf* or uiiunuuI oo* 
eunence. A minicle, ifMh-iul, rnuHt Ix; uiitiHUiil ; but evente 
may be both unusual aixl tnagiiiriefiit which are not miracu- 
lous. The a])p<^ranc43 of a comet is unusual, and a violent 

• Jcr. juuiii. To. xjuU. X. Job unViV^. 
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thundn Htorm is magnificoDt ; but in neidier the one nc 

other ia there a Buepension or alteration of any of nal 
lawB. All the vaiious appearanceB, indeed, which material 
' or mental phenomena may, according to those laws, BSBunr" 
we are, perhaps, far from knowing. Bui it ia one thing 
assume an appearance, which, althoagli a variety, ie obvious- 
ly, from its ahaloey, resolvable into a general law, and 
anolhnr, to suspend or reverse the law ; and it is by this- 
total alteration, of what from ample experience anJ induction, 
even we, with all our ignorance, can safely pronounce to be 
a law of nature, tJial a miracle must be dislinguislied from 
every other phenomenon. We ascertain these laws by 
experience so extensive and uniform, that it produces a < 
tainty'of expectation, scarcely inferior to the certainty ac- 
companying the testimony of our senses : this undoubted 
permanency being tlie foundation of all tliose rules of coii- 
duct in the affairs of life, which are the saiuo in all genera' 
tions, and implied in all the most brilliant discoveries, and 

(irofoimd calculations, in the science of pliysics."' It xs 
urther essential to a miracle, that it be accompanied wiili c 
previous notice or declaration tliat it is perfornicd according 
to the purpose and by the power of God, for tlie proof or 
evidence of some particular doctrine, or in attestation of the 
authority or divine mission of some particular person. " Tl ' 
intimation is necessair, that it may not sceui to Imppeii 
the ordinary course of tilings; and it must be beyond the 
reach of human calculation and power, that it may neither 
appear to be the effect of foresight and science, as an eclipse, 
nor tlio contrivance of human ingenuity and expertness, as 
the feats of jugglers." 

II. Nature of tiie Evii>emce arising from miracles. 
It is commonly objected thai a miracle is beyond our 
prehension, and IB therefore contrary to reason, 

AsBWEH. — Tliia ia by no mrtini tiic caw. The possibility of 
miracles, such aa wc have described ihcm to be, ia nol contrary to 
reason, and consequently ihcir credibility is caimbic of a rational 
proof; anil tliough we cannot give a meclianical nccouut of the 
manner how they arc done.becausetbey arc done by llic unuaual 
inlcrposirion of an invisible agent, superior both in wiialom and 
power to ourselves, we must not therefore deny the Ibct which 
our own scnsea toitify lo be done. Evety tiling we ace is, in 
one sense, n uiiraclo : it is beyond our comprehension. We put 
a twig hilo die xround, and in a few years find that it becomes ■ 
tree ; but how it draws its nourishment from the earih. and how 
it increascH, we know not. Wc look around us, and are ibc 
forest BoiUPtiineB aliakcn by Htorms, at other times just yielding; 
to the lirecie ; in one pari of Uio year ui full leaf, in anollier, 
n.iked and de«latc. We all know tliat tiie »ca«onB have nii 
rlfi'ci on Ihcsc things, and [iliilrMopbera will conjecture at a few 
iminediale reuses i but in what manner llicse causes act, and 
how iliey put nature in motion, tiic wisest of them know not. 
When the atorm is up, why docs it not continue to rage ! 
When the lir is cidm, what rouses the slonn 1 We know not. 
nut must, ofler our deepest researches into Erst causes, rmt salia- 
licd with rrsolvinj; all into llic power of God. Yc(, notwitli- 
Blaiiding wa cannot comprehend llic most common of these 
appearances, they make no imprcsHion on us. brcauKC Iliey are 
rommoo, because Iliey happen according to a stated course, and 
are seen every day. If they were out of the common course of 
nature, though in theinsclvcs not more iliflicult Co comprehend, 
thinr would stilt appear mnre wondeiful to us, anil more immedi- 
alely tho work of God. Thus, when wc see a child grow into a 
niitn, and. when the breath has left tile body, turn to corruption, 
wc arc not in tiic least surprised, hccauae wc aee it every day; 
liut wi're HI' lo nee a man ri'stured from sickness to lu'atlli l<y a 
word, or ruisi'd to life from the dead by a liu'ie commnlul, ihinigb 
llu-se ihiiigs are not really more iinarcounlable. yet we call the 
uncunimon event a mimclc. merely tiecauso it I'l uncommon. 
We acknowledge, however, ihat both arc pmiliiced liy God, bo- 
rausii ii is eiiilent ihot no other power con firuduce thrm. 

Such, then, is the nature of the evidence whieb arises 
friini iiiir.icli'H ; und wo have no inoro reason to dislH-lieve 
Ihi'iii, when well attMled and not repugnant to tho ffooilnRss 
or jiistici- ciTiioi, only because ihey were pcrfnrmPd several 
ngew ago, Ihun wa have lo disbelieve the more orillnnry oc- 
rurreiieiKi of I'rondeiws which jwuiBed Wfore our own time, 
biTanse the same or«iim>nces may never hapjien againduring 
<iur lives. The ordinary course of nature proves Ihc hiring 
mid providence of Goil ; llicso extraordinary nets of pnwiT 
prove riie divine commission of tiial person who pertotnua 
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" No event can be justly deemed miraculotiB me: 
cause it is strange, or even to us unaccountable ; for 
be nothing more than the regular effect of Bome p 
cause operating according to an established though ui 
law of nature. In this country earthquukec napj 
rarely, and at no slated periods of time; and for mo 
births perhaps no parliciilar and satisfactory accouni 
given ; yet an eurthquake ia as regiilnr an effect of 
tablished laii's of nature as the bursting of a bomb-e 
the movements of a steam engine ; and no man doul 
thai, under particular circumstances unknown to hi 
monster is nature's genuine Issue. It is therefore nee 
before we can pronounce an event to be a true mirac 
the circumstances under which it was produced be 
and that the common course of nature be in some deg 
dersiood ; for In all those cases in which we are tot 
norant of nature, it is imjiossible to determine wht 
wliat ia not, a deviation from her courae. Miracles 
fore, are not, as some have represented them, appeal! 
ignorance. 'Iliey suppose some antecedent kiiowle 
the course of nature, without which no proper judgm 
ho formed concerning^ thera ; tiiough with it their rm 
be so apparent as toHeave no room Ibr doubt or disp 
Thus, were a physician lo give instantly eight lo 
man, by anointing his eyes with a chemiral prefi 
which we had never before seen, and to the nature an 
ties of which we were absolute strangers, the cure « 
us undoubtedly be tamderful; but we could not j>t> 
it iaiV(icu£ni«,'because it might be the physical eOee 
operation of the unguent on the eye. Hut were be 
sight to his patient merely by commandine him lo le 
or by anointmg his eyes with spittle, we should wit) 
niosi cojiGdenee pronounce tiie cure lo he a miracle; 
we know perfectly that neither the human voice, nor 
spittie, has, by ilie esLiblished constitution of thii 
such power ovel the diseases of the eye. No om 
imiorant, that persons apparently dead are oflen m 
" '" '" "ind friends, ny being treated, during SB 
he manner recommended by the Ilui 
To the vulgar, and sometimes even to men of 
these resuscitations appear very axnderful; hut as 
known to be effected by physical agency, they can 
considered as niiratuloiia deviations from the laws 01 
though they may suggest to different minds very 
notions of tiie state of death. C)n the other hand 
could doubt of his having witnessed a real miracle, 
seen a person, that bad been four days dead, come 
of the grave at the call of another, or who had even 
person, exhibiting all the common erideneea of d 
slantly resuscitated merely by being daiTrd to live.' 
^\IKK miracles are effects ctailra^ to the eatablit 
slilution of things, we are certain that Ihey will 
performed on trivial occasions; for the laws, in ct 
to which created beings act, being a consequence o 
ture of those beings, and of the relations which 
to each other, are invariable. It Is liy them God go 
world : he iilone estuhlisheJ tiiem : he alone can 
them ; and from ilie course of things tiins esiablish 
finite Wisdom, no deviation can be made but by 1 
by some gierson to whom he has dele] 

III. Drsii-.s of Miracles. 

A miracle becomes a proof of the character or n 
him by whom it was wrought, by being prnftncdl^ 
for the coiifirmaliun of eitiier. A miracle is ihe lesT 
(Jod. From the m^rfii't veracity of him, who is Ihe 
Iteins, il irrrsiHlilily results ihat be never can giv 
lionalty he siipposiil to give, his testimony to any 
Itulli. Whi'ii, Ihi-jefore, a miracle is wrought In 
lion of any tiling, or as evidence of any thing, wc I 
that thing ia true, because <iod has given to it his I 
The miracles of Moecs and nf t'liri^t were wrough 
tiiat their mission und doctrine were from God ; 
they certainly were from Cod. 

L To Ibis it has been oBJROTKn,' first, that !» 
the llible argue in u circle, and they ]>n>ve the d 
Ihe miracle, and the miracle by Ihe doctrine ; and, 
ihat miracles are nssiTted by the Serij>liiri-s tlier 
liave been wrought in coiifinnation of fals«diood. 
(l.) Tho triumph of the odvenariea of 
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k; wootd indeed be complete, if we isserted that a d-M'tHni? con 
be pnned to be rea«n»ble uhJ wonhy of God, oii/y by mirorlcfl. 
and sbouldllicn nuke lue of the doctrine tu prove ihai ihi' miij- 
clei come from God. But Ihia ii not the ca». Mim. Ii-^ :Llmo 
cumot directly prove Uie truth or falsehood, the reatou.ilsliMicss 
or afauirdilj. of tnj doctrme. Ae mirsctea are apppj^ls ii> our 
imeea, ao are doctiines to our reason. They are pruiwrly ere- 
Jmti»b and tew imoniali, which, when a tjun can prat ui-r ojH'iily 
and birij, if he teachea oothing abiurd, — much more if liii^ Jiic- 
Binea and precepta appear to be good and beneficial, — he uu^ht 
tobeofaned. 

(3.) The opposen of revelation are greatly inist«ki'n when 
they aiaett thai Chiiitiani argue in a circle, in provii:ig the di»:- 
trine* 6m by miractee, and then the miritclce again tiy the 
doctrinea ; and the mistake Ues in this, — that men do not di^ti n- 
piiih between the doctrines which we prove by mlrDi:k'H, and 
the doctrines by which we try miracle*, lor they are not the same 
doctrines. The great doctrines of natural religion have for [heir 
evidenca the works of nature, and want not the ituppDCt af 
niiaclea. God never wrought miiacles to prove the ditlbreneo 
belwcrn good and evil ; and if any man were askod how he 
prove* temperance or chastity to be duties, ot murder or ndiUtery 
to be siiia, he would not recur to mtTaclea for an orgiLinent. 
Though these and amilar duties are enlbrced in the Goipcl, tboj 
were atwayi tmthi and duties before the coming of Chiixl ; and 
we arc in possession of them, without the help of miinclcs or 
rpTelMiDD. And these are the doctrines by which ve try ihe 
mirade*. But when any new doctrine is published to the worli!, 
ct which nstore has given no notice, it is of necesMty ttiot such 
new doctrines should be established by new proofs. Now the 
dodrinea which an to be proved by miracles, are the new if veul- 
ed doctrine* of Christianity, which neither were nor could be 
known to the reason of man : — such are the doctrinps of salva- 
tion and redemption by Christ, of sanctiEcation and rcgcnEralion 
by the Spirit of Ood ; and who ever brought these doctrin-rs to 
prove the truth or divine original of (he miiacleal 

2. It has alio been objected that miracles are a&si!rU'<1, by 
the Scriptures themselves, to have been wrought in conllrina- 
tioD of falieboodj — aa, for example, by die magicians in 
Eojpt. the witch of Endor, and by baton in the tiiiu; of 
Ch rial's temptation. 

Aiswaa. — (I.) Ifthemagidansof Egypt did Work miracles, 
ihry were wrought by the permission uf God, with a viow to 
make the final triumph of hi* own cause, in the hands of Moses, 
more the object of public attention, and more striking to the viow 
of mankind. This wss done, when the magicians ihetuu-lves 
were pal to silence, and forced to confess that the works of Moscfi 
were accompliUied by thcjtitger «/ Gad. (Eiod. viii. 19.) But 
the truth is, the magician* lUJ nor perfoim any miracteti. All 
that they did [as the narrative of Moses expressly sUtcs) wss to 
buiy ihemselve* in their enchantments ; by which, every man 
i>aw knows, that, although the weak and credulous muy bo de- 
eeiveil, mirwdea onikot possibly be aecomplished- 

(2.) The witch of Endor neither wroiight nor eipectoil to 
wvfc any minde. ( i Sam. iiviii. 7 — 35.) Thiaisclearly evident 
fnm her astoolshment and alarm at the appearance of Samuei. 
ikul, who expected a miracle, beheld Samuel without uoy |ie- 
fuliar airpriae: she, who expected nsne, with amaienieot and 
IwTov. Indeed, it does ool appear from the luurative, neither i.i 
il to bp supposed, that this woman had power lo call up ^aiiiuei, 
vhooi Saul wished to coiuult. But, before the sorcGiL'ss could 
pnpan her enchantmenia for the purpose of soothing and flat- 
Vring Saul, the prophet Samuel, commissioned by God, a[>p«at- 
rd. to her astonishment and caaatemalion, utd denoimccj tlie 
judgment of death upon Baul. We are certain that, in this 
ease, Samuel was sent hy God himself; because the mesage be 
dcUnnd respected a future event, and it is the prerogulivc of 
God alooe to declare what shall happen.' 

(3.) Satan is said by the evangelists to have taken Jesus 
Cbiiiit Dp into an exceeding high mountain, and to have nhuwri 
him all the kingdoms of the world, and the gloty of Uu'Tn, in i 
n»meat of time (Matt. iv. g. Luke iv. G.) ; which tranwiclioii a 
late sniffing antagonist of tha Scriptures has termed " the inn.nt 
cltraofdmary of all the things called miracles." Bui tIu' iniih 
• Dr. I>wyii-s ■jiteia of Tbeotngr, vol K. p. GOS. 1 
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that this transaction is not one of the "things csjled mtta- 

»:" it is not mentioned as etfeclcd by'supematural means, or 

ithout Christ's free consent. Neither were all the kingdoms 
of the -aoHd exhibited to him. The Greek word ui^finc, here 
translated -world, very frequently eignifiea land or country, and 
lught to have been thus rendered in the passage just cited;' the 
neaning being no other, than that Satan showed to Jesus Christ 
dl the four tetrarchies or kinedoms comprised in the land of 
JudsiB. In this transaction it will not be pretended that there 
was any thing miracnlous. 

Tlie proper effect, therefore, of miracles is to mark c£w7y 
the divtne inlerjioaition ; and the Sciiptures intimate this to 
be their design ; for both Moses and tne prophets, and Jesus 
Christ and hie apostles, appealed to them in proof of their 
divine mission. Hence we draw this conBe<]uence, that he 
who performs a miracle performs it in the name of God, and 
on his behalf; that is to say, In proof of a divine mission. 

IV. Credibility of Mi^ac^les vindicated and proved. 

Whatever miracles are wrouehl, they are mailers nf fael, 
and are capable of being proved by proper evidence, as other 
facts are. To those who beheld the miracles wrought by 
Moses and Jesus Christ, as well as by his apostles, the 
seeing of those miracles performed was sufficient evidence 
of the divine inspiration of Moses and Jesus Christ. The 
witnesses, however, must be auppo!uid to be acquainted with 
the course of nature, so as to be nble to Judge Uiat the event 
in question was contrary to it. With respect to the miraclM 
recorded in the Scriptures, this cannot be doubt(.-d: for no 
man of ordinary understanding could be incapable of ascer- 
taining that the event was contrary to the course of naiiite, 
when the Israelites passed through the Hed Sea, and after- 
wards over the river Jordan, the waters being stayed in their 
current on either side; when diseases were healed by a 
word ; when sight was imparted to the blind, hearing to (he 
deaf, and the powers of speech to the dumb, merely at com- 
mand, and without tlie use of any other means : especially 
when a corpse, that had begun to putrefy, was restored to 
life by the speaking of a word. But to other men, miracles, 
like other events, admit of ^e evidence of testimony. Now, 
as we cannot doubt the competency of witnesses to ascertain 
facts, their credibility is the only point to be considered; and 
this must be drtfnmned upon the principles on which the 
credibility of testimony, in general, depends. As this topic 
has been dexterously Beiiedby the advocates of infidelity, in 
order to decry the credibility of the miracles recorded in the 
Bible, the following hints on the value of human testimony 
may be found useful in enabling the student to inteatigata 
and.cxplain them. 

For estimating the value of (in^/efflnlcncea ike two follow- 
ing plain rules nave been laid down ; — 

1. "Anj; thing capable of being proved by mere testimony, 
is credible in proportion to the opportunity which the witness 
had of being well informed concerning it himself, and his 
freedom from any bias that might make him wish to imposo 
upon others. 

If the person who gives us informatian appears lo be a com- 
petent judge of it, and lo have been in a siluation in which he 
bad the best opportunity of being rightly informed, >nd if there 
be no appearance of its being his interest lo deceive us, we give 
our assent ; but we hesitate in proportion ts the doubts we entM> 
tain on either of these heads. 

S. The more persons ^lere are who relate the same tian»- 
action, of which they are equally credible witnesses, the 
stronger is the evidence for it. But, the more persons there 
are, through whose hands the »anie narralion is conveyed lo 
us, the weaker is ihe evidence. 

In this latter case, the witnesses are called dependent ones; 
but in the former, they sre said to be independent. Whatever 
imperfection there may he in any one of a number of inds- 
pendent witnesses, it is In part removed by the testimony of 
others; but every imperfection is increased in proportion lo the 
number of dependent witoesses, through whose hands the same 
story is transmitted." 

3. The proper mark or criterion of a stOTT heing related 
by a number of independent witnesae* of (iill credit, is their 
complete agreement in the principal BtgnmaDts, and tlieir 
disagreement with respect tc 
at least variety, or diversity, i 
same story. 
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"Tho mton of this ia, that lo thingH of principal importance : to the ordinary affairs of liuman lifa, it has been laid down 

thoj will all ei(UBlly intend, anil (hcrefure Ihcy will ' ■'---- ' - - -- -• - - - • — - - ^- 

miMB equally inipre»ed with the idea* of Ihera; 
thing! of lean coiurqurnce they will not give (he um 
and therefore they will be apt lo conceive dUTeranlty 



"If a number of penoni agree Tcry minutely with reapect to 
all the &cti of any narrative, general and particular, and also in 
the order and manner of their narration, it will amount to a 
proof that they have agreed together to Icll the same Rtory ; and 
in thia they will be auppoacd to hare been inHuenced by name 
motive not favourable to the value of their leatimony; and be- 
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be connideied as independent of one another. All tlie 
wliich have been written by persona in every respect equally 
credible, a;^cc in (be main things, but they are as certainly found 
to differ with regard to thinga of less consequence. We like- 
niae distinguish with respect to the nature o/lhe/act to which 
our assent ia required ; for we ei|>ect more numerous, more ci- 
presa, and, in all points, more unexceptionable evidence, accord- 
ing to (he degree of its previous improbabtli(y, arising from its 
want of analogy to other facts already known: and in this (here 
ia a gradation from things which are antecedently highly proba- 
ble, and therefore require but little positive evidence, to things 
which are utterly incrsdible, being so contrary (0 what we already 
know of the course of nature and the author of it, that no evi- 
dence could convince us of iL" 

For instsjice, " if my servant should tell me (hs(, as he was 
passiDg through a certain place, lie saw a friend of mine, who 
(he knew} had business in that neighbourhood, and the charac- 
ter of my servant was such, (hat I had never known bim (o (cU 
me a wanton he, I should readily believe him; and, if I bad any 
thing to do in (he case, I should, without hesitation, act upon 
the aupposition that what he told me was true. But, if the same 
■ervant should say that, coming through the same place, he saw 
ano(her of my friends, whom I knew to have been dead. I ^ould 
not believe him, (hough (he (hing in itself was not naturally im- 
poesible ; and if ten or » dozen persons of our common acquaint- 
ance, persons of knowledge and curiosity, should, independently 
of one another, seriously inform mo tlia[ (hey were present them- 
•ekea, and had no doubt of (ho fact. I might believe il."i It 
follows, however, from thia observation. (Iiat miraclm require a 
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ny, it will be seen in lltB fidlowing pages, (hey really hai 

Th(! grcai^Bt pan of our knowliHlgi', whether anietntifin or 
historical, has no other foundation than lesliinony. How 
ronnj factH in clicmiBtry, in nhytiies, or other departments 
of science, do we rcceivo witliout havino; seen them, only 
because l\wy are attested to us; thoiiirh they may seem con- 
trary not only lo our personal experience, but also to common 
experience I For iiialance, I am informed tliat the fresh- 
water polype, wlicn cut into pieces, is re-produced in each 
K'ece; that the pieces of tliis insect, when put end to end, 
te^iaft tuid unite logethert tliat tliia same insect may be 
tumra inside out like a glove ; and tliat it livc>s, ^ows, and 
mulUplies, in this new state, as well as in its natural state. 
'ntcae ant strange facts, and yet I ndmil tliem upon credible 
testimony.' Airain, a man wbo has never been out of Great 
Britain is, by testimony alone, as fully convinced of tlie ex- 
istence of furoisn countries as he is of the existence of the 
cmiDtry in wbicli be lives. No person, who has read bis- 
toiy, bas any more doubt of there boin); sucb a ciiy as Rome 
or Paris, or tliat thuro formerly existed such persons as 
Alexander tbe (Irrat and Julius'Cicsar, than he bas of the 
truth of the proposition that two and two make four, or t[ 
queen Elizabeth some time since rotiftied in this island, 
that William the Fourtli is, at present, sovejreien of tlie E 
tilth empire. 'I'be trutli of th<>'ie events is conveyed to us by 
the EeJieral and concurreut testimony of hiHiory, by which it " 
HO firmly established, that, were a bi'( of learned men now 
arise, and, witliout being able to produce any ancient contr 
dictory stati'inenls, to endeavour by specious reasonings .- 
destroy our belief of it, it would argue tlic greatest folly and 
weakness to be moved by them. 'Flie truih of other facts is 
8ubs(antiatcd in the same manner, and upon such evidence 
almost the whole business and intercourse of human life is 
conducted. But, however applicable this reasoning may be 

■ l)r. Frlenli'i's ln«itul-?sn(Nikiral sad Rrvrtled Rclitkin, n 
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human testimony is 
miracle. This assertioD was first made 
by a lale celebrated philosopher, whose notions have been 
idopled by all later deists, and whose argument in subilance 
s this : — '■ Kxperience, which in some things ia variable, in 
others is uniform, is our on/y jpiide in leaaotiing concerning 
of fact. Variable experience gives rise to probabi- 
lity only: an uniform experience amounts to proof. Oor 
belief of, any fact, from the testimony of eye-witnMSea, is 
derived from no other principle (hati our expehaBM of the 
'eracity of human leslimony. If the fscl atteslrf W Biira- 
ulons, there arises a contest of two opposite expaences, oi 
iroof. e^nst proof. Now, a miracle is a violation of the 
awa of nature : and as a Grm and unalterable experience has 
established these laws, the proof aeainst a miracle, from tha 
very nature of the fact, is as complete as any argument froiu 
fxperienco can possibly be imagined ; and if so, il is an un- 
deniable conseijuence, that it cannot be surmounted by any 
proof whatever derived from human lesdniony."' 

Now, to this reasoning, or the most prominent and essen- 
tial parts of it, several decisive answers have been or may be 
given. A few of these may properly find a place here. 

(1.) "Dr. Campbell, in ins cclehratMl 'Dissertation on 
Miracles,' shows the fallacy of Mr, Hume's argument thus :— 
' The evidence arising from human testimony is tiot derived 
lokti/ from experience: on (he contrary, testimony has a 
natural influence on belief, antecedent to experience- 

The early and unlimited assent given to testimony by chil- 
n. gradually contracts ai they advance in life : it ia therefDre 
re consonant to truth to cay, that our dffidence in tcslimony 
the result of experience, (ban that our faith in it has Ihts 
foundation. Besides, (he uniformity of eiperiencc in fiivour of 
sny fjict is not a proof against its being reversed in a particulsr 
ance. The evidence arising fnim the single (estimony of a 
1 of known veracity will go fijnhcr to establixh a tielief of iU 
ig actually reversed. If his testimony be confirmed by a few 
others of (be same character, we ranner withhold our assent (a 
the (ru(h of i(. Now, thougii the operations of nature are go- 
'emed by human laws, and though we have not the (estimony 
)! our senses in fiivour of any fielatian of them; slill, if in pBi> 
icutar instances we bave (he testimony of thousands of our fel- 
low-creatures, and those, too, men of strict integrity, awayed by 
of ambition or inlercst, and governed by the princi- 
imon sense, that they were actually wilnesae* of these 
the constitution of our nature oblige* lu to believe 

(3.) " Mr. Hume's reasoning is founded upon too limited 
a view of the laws and course of nature. 

"If wc consider things duly, we ^11 find (bat lifeless matler 
is utterly incapable of obeying any lawa, or of being endued with 
any powera ; and. therefore, what is usually called the csurte 
of naliirt, can be nothing else than the arbitrary will and ptc*- 
Bure of God, acting continually upon matter, according to certain 
rules of uniformity, still bearing a rrhXion to con(ingennea. So 
that it is as easy for tbe Supreme Being to alter what men (hink 
the course of nature, as to preserve iL Those elTecta, which are 
produced in (he world regularly and indesinenlly, and which art 
(BUally (ermcd (he work* of nature, prove the constant proti- 
dence of the Deity ; those, on the contrary, which, upon any 
extraordinary occasion, are produced in such a manner as it is 
manifest could not have been either by human power, or by 
what is called chance, prove undeniably the imn>ediate intcipo- 
sition of the Deity on that special occasion. God, it must It 
recollected, ia the governor of Ibe mtral aa well as of the pijih 
cat world ; and since the moral well-being of (he univeiae is of 
more consequence than its pliyairal onler and regularity, ilfbl- 
lowH. obviously, that (he laws, conformably with which the ma- 
terial world seems generally to be regulated, are subservient, and 
may occaHonally yield lo ie laws by which the moral world ii 
governed. -Although, (hercforc, a miracle is contrary to llM 
aiiiiil coiirte of nature (and would indeed lose its benefidd 
elliict if it mre not so), it cannot thence be inferred that it i> 
'avioladonof (he /OTDS of nature,' allowing the term to melB* 
a regard lo marat tendencies. Tbe laws by vbich a win and 
holy Ood governs tbe world cannot, unless he is pleued to re- 
veaJ (bem, be teami in any other way than from (eniiifnji; 
since, on (his suppoaidoD, nothing but testimony can bring tn 
acquainted with the whole seriea of his dispensations, and this 
kind of knowledge ia absolutely necenaiy previoialy to our coi 
• EocfclopBdia BrttaBslcs, vo 
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Mctlj infemng tfaoM Im. Te*6moaj, Ihenfore, must be sd- Ahsvei. — Tlua objection ia >peciDua, but veiy far ftom bring 

■iMd ■* coaititutuig (be prindial mmu of discovering the real correct. It ii Dot, indeed, denied, '■ thst there nuj be cuH in 

Inn by wliidi (he aniteras hu been legulated ; that testimon? which credibilir; vaniahet mth lime; but no (eilimoD; ii reaD/ 

IB apparent conne of nMure bu often been in- in the oBture of thingi rendered lev credible by any other anaa, 

— -importanl moral eHecta; and we muat not tlian tbe loas or want of aome of Ilioae conditioDa wbich first 

■ucli totiniany, becauae, in . eilimating its made it rationally credible. A teatimony conCinuea egaallg 

cndifailitr. *« oOBhl b> lo<A almost infinitely more at the mora], credible, lo long ai it ii tranamitted with aU tbow circumatanoea 

n at Ibe pbjHral circDmatancei connected with any particular and conditiona which fint procured it n certain degree of credit 

. at."' amongst men, proportionate to the intriiuic value t^thoae condi- 

(3.) Tk fntilitj of Mr. Htune'a SophiBm may also be tiona. Let it bo luppoaed that the peruna who tninamit the tea- 

-t 1 upon iM own avowed principles. timony are able, honest, and dihgent m all the requisite inqui- 

rf compounding gunpowder had perished by tbe ™» " ^ ",>>« "«? tianamit, and bow should the credihilUy due 

h of its di«»ve7er immediaUly after its extraor- "> ^"^ tertnnony be weakened, but by the omiaaion of arcura- 

c., had been eihibitod before a hundred competent "*"f ? ^^<=^^ omisuon i> contrary to the hypotheria. No 

o the principles of the sophism now before us. the olculation of tho decrease of the eredibilit, of teaUmonj, hx 

.._...ii . _™, mnrt unmediately be rejected as "'"'* ■ '"" l*»" witne» reapecting realiues, and not the So- 

.™«,™,»™ .u.,^ a small black powder should tions of his own bram, can iverprocoftl upon any other princi- 

poasea. «^ powers, centradicls the universal e.perience of man- P^J^ «tal of the character, and qualieMUona ot tbe witneaiM i 

bnTTha atiotation. therefore, of the hundred wilnesaes plainly «n4 therefore, a. ftr aa the cred,b,hty of any n«lter of fcct do- 

c«.a«diet. the amveiaalaiperienca of mankind. ButitUmore peni" upon pure t«l.mony. those who h« at lh« remot^ di* 

pn>baMe that these hundred wiUessea should be liars, than that «nce of tune may hare the sune evidence of the truth of it, aa 

!be UBivenal eiperienca of mankind should be contravened. *^'^ Pf?""Cl° ^"^ "? 1" '^^ f' "^ '^^ 

Therefore, tbe pMaided black powder possessed no such extra- "" J»^ to be done ; that identical Ume being of couraa ex- 

onliiiarT powera, aa thoae which theae blse witnesaea would &in <:<uaed. ... 

^i^jj^-'l^'^l_ . "In what possible manner, for eiample, can Ihe evktence on 

(*.) ThU wpbism f for wgument it can Bcarcely be called) ""'^^ "\^T '^"r'*^" '^^*^ iii^ ^.I"^ ^ *^ 

« proiM too mU, ana theilfoie proves nothing/' *^' J "'"^i'™' ^"T'k"^"^'^ ^ 2^"^^^ ^ 

r' ^*^ . , -,, - ,.1. ^ ^.^ second or third cenlunea ! They posseaeed the standard imb- 

- It pnma too much ; ibr. if I am to reject Uw strongest testi- j^g, ^f ^le evangelisto ; so do we : what those books then con- 

mopy lo tnmd«, because tartimony has often deceived me, ^^ ^ „„„ ^„^ „j ^l,o invention of printing seems 

whiM nature's order h^ never been found to faJ. then I ought ^^. „„j„ ^ care of Providence, lo preaerve thtm genuine to 

to reject a muKJe, even If I rfiould see It with my own eyes, and ^le end of time. This adminible invention has so (ar secured all 

if atlmrsBuasabouldatte^it; for all my senses have «.me- considerable monuments of antiquity, that no ordinary calami- 

linMB gino &lsa reporta, whilst nature has never gone aiAray ; ^^ ^f ^^ di»oluliona of govemmenls. &c can deiroy uiy 

aiid,lherefiwe,talhe lan^mstanceseversodKuiveormMMin- ^jijri^ evidence now in eiistence, or render it less probable to 

<M wUh decepUm.. still 1 must notbeheve whst I see and hear, ^^ ^^^^ ^^ j,^^ ^^ ^ ihow«^d years' time, than it is to us. 

SDd tooch ; what my -msaa. eiercased a»»';dmg lo ihe most de- -^j^j, ^ ^ ^^ f^^ „f ^j^ Christian religion, indeed, it is 

Ubmte j>•dgmen^ declare to bs Wie. All this the "P^^J^ noloriou^ that our evidence in favour of them has .W™«<l 

quii«. ai«irt prove, too much: for disbehcfm the case supposed ^,^ of dimbistung dnce the e» of printing, the refor- 

u out rf our power, and i. mstinctivelj pronounced absurd ; and ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ j ^ restoration of letters ; ««!. as «■ 



would subvert thai very order of nati 



cent inquiries of learned men have produced freah t 



, ■■ fi» Hi" orfer of nature IS learned only by ^ ^^^"^ ^^^„ ^ 1, ■,^ „;„ ^^^^,^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ 

L-K eiera- of my sei»«.«.d judgment; and If the-e&U mem inje^d, ii j, only wiO, regard lo Se fccJ. related in the Bible, 
Ihe mof nneiception^ circumstances, then their testimony to ,j^^ ,^^ ^,^, talk of the daily diminution of crodiluUty. Who 
natoR is rf littlo WOTth. • complains of a decay of evidence in relation to the ections of 
V. RefntstioB of the objection, that the eridence for tbe Alexander, Hannibal, Pompcy, or Cesar T How many fewer 
credibilitj of mittKlea decreases with the lapse of rears. of the events recorded by Plutarch, or Polybius, or Livy, are be- 
lt is foil^ objected by the disciples of Mr. Hume, that lievod now (on account of a diminution of evidence), than were 
" wbatevei nay M conceded to those who received miracles believed by Mr. Addison, or Lord Clarendon, ot Geoffrey Cbsn- 
M tnie from thOleBtilllonjof nmcurreni witnesses, those who cer ! It might bo contended, with some show of probaWlily, that 
lired a tbovmid yews aner the eveiit can have no reason to we know nsre of those ancienu tban the persons now men- 
bdicrre itj and that if we^ admit that concurrent tesrijoony tioned ; but that is widely difierent from accrediting kst. We 
mag stUnieDt, (till sueeaaiM lestimoQj diminishes, and that ne,Br hear persons viishing they hsd Uved ages esrlier.,thal they 
so i^olj aa to command do aaeent after a few ceuturiDS at might have had better proo& that Cyrus was the conqueror of 
ntmL Babylon, llist Darius waa beaten in several battles by Aleian- 
> Dr.O.Br«(on'sLeaeraaDtbaEiMeiices,*e.arDi<Chd>danReve. der, that Tilus destroyed Jerusalem, that Hannibal was entirely 

sv!~^afe K.'ssri'irrssiSiBWSiS '^•>^t,adri...„F.mr^i,,i,n^c^:,t.,^,.^,^ 

Sb; aMwidiaachKaiea>asbjI>r.I>«liht.tnhlsSyaleiBofTlieDk«r, Dmes find men of ardent and enterpnsmg minds eicluming — 

m a. (V. «»-«». Be* •!» fti. Harsh-sTeeinrn mrt tL tecl. 30. pp. • Q that 1 had lived and been present when such and such aplsn- 

55ir*^2SS.fffiTS2.'?2^iXSS^^ did events occurred, how Qvely an interest should I have iSn 

ii»ii,ril wkh B^olu tbUiiT bjDi. whuflT, in ivs "Hlsortc Soiibu" in such acanes, how much concern in their tenmnation I' And, 

'J«™ •?^?JSf_?.*P?_'^^^?ff?1^' ?.^ ^^^T^S^h'm^s ilth'S ""*=«1' it >» 1>fi frequent hearing of hlie eiclamations thst causes 

■ iriui^Miivi:, iBtii men to confound weight of teatimony with warmth or depth of 

t . ' liijir i„ oLaiuhui Ijib feeling; and to lose sight of the essential diSerence between real 

inn iVr! illicit io'ac'tooi'' ••i'l'nce. Or the true basis for bohef of history, and the seruihle 

baadH^xowUv' Baatfmiif. wiili Htu>>li Uiowuilil wuaalunitiuiiu'.rci impression or infiuence which such history may make upon the 

STmiaa4 u taava b«D s mcis bcgarr— ihe aiuuiFuiciU or viu— ui mind. We believe as firmly that Lucretius killed himself In the 

*5ir™S»?'S?fi^S"<'"of/'^*bivea<lfsUoglhe subject of tiiir»clfi>, delirium of a fever, as that Lucretia stabbed herself hi eonas- 

^a ^hI M **ST abtr DMiedkB (ha. ^Ouopbill's sod Adauu's Tmoileci, m quenee of the wrongs she had received from Tarquin's aon; yel 

"'W SS 'T^n'ni^^ ' ""mimS™ S"plSid'^™'*c "d! ', "• i^' ■ "■"* °""" ""'Z in"""! in the latter event than in 

ttS»^ ei-t (<* "IK,): la"to« Crrtertm of Sat hSTlhl'lSugB*, b|i the foiroar. The bte of Carthage, or the result of the contest 

atfS^aMj: lad is Dr. Elrbigica's Sermooi od Hiiacles, aiibeUoun^lt.iTi between Anthony and Octavius respecting the empire of the 

y'-f—'^F^. ^^-^"^ .'??■- !S.'.'?r'^^L?i*'« f "J^""'",".;" world, would doubtless be much more deeply Mt, and much more 



conversed about, wtlhin two centuries of the drcum- 

■■'■ ■'■■■' '■ ■■•■'"■ ■■' ■ ; "I II '■"■■ " :- !■ ■!■'■■-'■ ri. stances, than they ever are now ; yet thoaa who than amvarsed 

■■ -1 ««» W lbs Etttabunt, R«iBw, io which the DMitine'of "t«« *«n had justss much reason » dollM their oecmreDDe aa 
■■MtnelsstsDalniilned." 8td. Rdtabarih, IBI5 Thr enhsndalnh we have ; that is. just none at all. And the hke teasoning will 
MsJPra ff ;rV.ni.fsTrsm dels vena JtURtBgioDChrtilenm a™,], to all the dicumslances recorded in authentie histon. So 
— "- -^ "f .-«^ «^c«uju.«b^^^^^™^. ,£i<'h.ving established the genuineneas and authenticiir rf the 
books of Scripture on evidence hi snpsnor lo that en »Afch 
■ iba IMdaaeas of Revsalsd KeUfloD, gft^ historic books aiv recavad, it is th* mort idle and iUia» 
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THE MIRACLES RELATED IN THE 8CRIPTURE8, 



[Chaf. IV. 



lous thing imaginable, to aflfect to disbelieve any of the facts 
therein recorded on account of the remoteness of the times in 
which they occurred/'' 

Thus, the historical evidences pf the genuineness, truth, 
and divine authority of the Scriptures are so far from grow- 
ing less and less by the lapse of ages (as some antagonists 
01 revelation have insinuated), that, on the contrary, they are 
progrressively increasing with increasing years : for so many 
new evidences and coincidences have been discovered in fa- 
Your of the Jewish and Christian histories, as abundantly to 
make up for any evidences that may have been lost in for- 
mer ages ; and, as this improvement of the historical evi- 
dences is progressively increasing, there is every reason to 
believe that they will daily become more and more irresisti- 
ble to all candid ?Lnd serious inquirers.* 

VI. But, however satisfactory the preceding general ab- 
stract evidences may be, it is not necessary to rest the de- 
fence of miracles against the objections of infidels wholly 
upoi^ them. The miracles relat^ in the Bible are accom- 

Sanied by such evidences as it will be found difficult to ad- 
uee in support of any otlier historic fact, and such as can- 
not be brought to substantiate any pretended fact whatever. 

Since, as we already have had occasion to observe,^ the 
propeic effect of a miracle is clearly to mark the divine iiter- 
position, it must therefore have characters proper to indicate 
8uch interposition ; and these criteria are six in number 

1. It is required, then, in the first place, that a fact or 
event, which is stated to be miraculous, should have an im- 
portant end, worthy of its author. 

2. It muBt be instantaneously and publicly performed. 

3. It must be sensible and easy to be observed : in other 
words, Uie fact or event must be such, that the aenses of 
mankind can clearly and fully judge of it. 

4. It must be inacpendent oi second causes. 

5. Not only public monuments must be kept up, but some 
outward actions must be constantly perfonneu in memory of 
the fact thus publicly wrought. 

6. And such monuments must be set up, and such actions 
and observances be instituted, at the very time when those 
events took place, and afierwiidi be continued without in- 
terruption.^ 

1. The first character of a miracle is, an important end, 
AND WORTHY OF ITS AUTHOR. For what probability is there, 
that the Almigh^ should specially interpose, and suspend 
the laws by which he governs this world, without any neces- 
sity, for a frivolous reason, inconsistent with his wisdom, 
and unworthy of his greatness 1 Every miracle, then, must 
have a useful end, and one to which second causes are inadc' 
quote /— ^s, to authorize a prophet, or to establish a revela- 
tion. An end so wise and so oenevolent is well worthy of 
the Supreme Being. 

This character of a true miracle is found in all the miracles 
recorded as being performed by Moses and Jesus Christ None 
of them are represented as hanng been wrought on trivial occa- 
sions. The writers who mention them were eye-witnesses of the 
facts, which facts they affirm to have been performed publicly, in 
attestation of the truth of their respective dispensations. They 
are indeed so incorporated with these dispensations, that the mi- 
racles cannot be separated from the doctrines ; and if the mi- 
racles were not really performed, the doctrines cannot be true. 
Further, the miracles of Moses and Jesus Christ were wrought 
in support of revelations, which opposed all the reHgious sys- 
tems, prejudices, and superstitions of the age. This circum- 
stance alone sets them, in point of authority, infinitely above 
the pagan prodigies recorded by ancient writers, as well as the 
pretended miracles of the Romish church ; many of which may 
be shown to be mere natural events, while others are repre- 
sented as having been performed in secret, on the most trix'ial 
occasions, and long before the time of the writers by whom they 
are related ; and such of them as at first view appetur to be best 
attested, are evidently tricks contrived for interested purposes, to 
flatter power, or to promote the prevailing superstitions, and the 

« Dr. O. Gregory's Letters on the Evidences, &c. of the Chrtsrian Re- 
velation, vol. i. pp. 196. 199. Oo this subject see Mr. Benson's Uulseau 
Lectures for 18iA), pp. 78—93. 

• The reader who is desirous of seeing the argument (which is here oe- 
ceasarily treated with brevity) fully discussed, is referred to the Hulitean 
Prize Es.<«y, for 1831, by the Rev. George Langshaw, B. A. (Cambridge, 
1832. 8vo.), entitled *'The Evidences of the Truth of the Christian Religion 
are not weakened by Time." 

a See p. 95. tupra. 
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pel,'* In answer to Rousseau, translated and published in 8ro. L<H>doo, 1768. 



erroneous doctrines which that church has imposed upor her 
members, as articles of faith, that must be believed on pain of 
damnation. 

2. A second criterion of a miracle is, that it bi instax- 

TAICEOUSLT AND PUBLICLY PERFORMED, AND BEFORE CREDI- 
BLE WITNESSES. — ^A business, huddled up in a cloister before 
a few interested monks, is not properly attested. But when 
an action !s performed before the public eye, as the miracles 
of Moses and those of Christ were, or beiore witnesses who 
have totally exculpated themselves of having any end but 
that of tmmi we have all the attestation we can reuonably 
desire. 

(1.) it must be instantanboublt performed. 

A miracle does not present the shades and gradations ob- 
servable in nature. Nature proceeds not by fits and starts, but 
is gradual and progressive m its operations ; does not create, but 
unfolds ; nourishes, and causes to sprout and grow ; sets to work 
second causes, wliich act only by little and little, and do not pro- 
duce their effect until the end of a certain period. From this rule 
the divine agency is entirely free. God taid, ^ Let there be 
Ught, and there -wom light" 

(2.) Further, pubucity or notoriety is loquisite. 

Not that a miracle performed in the sight of a few witnesses 
is the less a miracle on that account It is enough that therr is 
a sufficient nimiber of spectaton worthy of credit The no- 
toriety of this or that particular miracle may be more or leas 
restrained by circumstances ; and we cannot nyect a miracle, 
properly established, under the pretence that it has not had all 
the notoriety which we might have imagined to be necesmj. 
How great soever may be the number of witnesses, we can 
always conceive a greater. But there is a degree of notorieCf 
which satisfies reason ; and if it were not so, t«»tifTioniM^ proof 
could never be complete. 

To this criterion of a miracle, it has beien objected, that 
Jesus enjoined secrecy on some of the persons on whom he 
had wrouorht miraculous cures, and hence it has been ior 
sinuated that they could not bear the test of examination. 

Answer. — A little attention will show that this objectieo b 
unfounded. " Distinguish the times, and the Scriptures will I 
agree."^ This observation is of particular importance in show- 
ing that the contradictions, whidi the opposera cH reveb^on 
have asserted to exist in the relations of Christ's miracles, aro 
utterly unfounded ; and also in showing the reason why he 
commanded tome of the persons whom he had healed, not to 
divulge their miraculous cures to any man, while he peifoimed 
othcn with the greatest publicity. 

Jesus Christ having delighted and instructed the multitude 
with his discourses, the fame of them, and of his mighty works, 
80 struck the people, that the crowd which assembled aroimd 
him increased every day. In the tmiversal expectation of the 
Messiah that then prevailed, there was reason to fear lest the 
Jews, under the impulse of blind but ardent zeal, should have 
declared him their king, or lest some seditious spirit should 
take advantage of their favourable disposition towards him, to 
create some disturbance among that people. This indeed is 
evident from the Gospel, which informs us that t)ie Jews hsd 
laid a scheme to take him away by force^ and make him a 
hing", (John vi. 15.) But Jesus did not choose to give umbrage 
to the Roman government Though he was to be condemned to 
death, it was not necessary he should be so as a rebel to Csssr. 
That fine testimony was to be borne to his innocence,— /jCat/ 
no fault in thit man. (Lukexxiii.4.) Determined to seal with 
his blood the truth of his rehgion, he first proved his divine 
mission, multipUed the witnesses of his miracles, confirmed, the 
faith of the apostles, gave them instructions, and destroyed tbe 
prepossession that the Messiah was to be a temporal king, sa^ 
rounded with the pomp of worldly grandeur. But all thn was 
not the work of a few days. A rapid instruction, joined to t 
multitude of miracles crowded into a short space of time, would 
not have left traces deep enough in the minds of men. InfinitB 
Wisdom, therefore, permitted not our Saviour to kindle the 
hatred of his enemies too soon, nor to deUver himwlf into their 
hands before hit hour -wat come. He was in the mean time to 
work miracles, and to give them the necessary authenticity ; bat 
their greater or less notoriety depended upon times, plsceiy and 
persons. By making these disdnctions, we shall discern in ooi 
Divine Saviour a wisdom as constant in its aim, as sdmirahls is 

• Distinguite tempera, at concordd^imt ScripCnns. AogiMlia. dsVeik 
Domini, serm. 16. 
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He wu iben under I 
leprieita: uicl Uw ea^vrnns of thi- |h:ii|i|i' 
ID misht have rcadil; futniahed ttiem with a [rili-Tuf 
im u leiliuoui. In the aevcnlh chsptei of tbi' Goijicl 
I leun, that Jeiui retired iiifs Galilte, nat cliaat^ng 
n Jadma, became that Iht Jtwt tnight uLill him. 
.) Out »f Judsa he «u mom (t liberty. W» man 
n Wonder U hu njing to the demonUe of Giulara, 
ihiiu >ivn AsHie, anil thca how great tJiin^i (lid 
tiUi ikee. (Luke Ttii. 39.) G»Uni wu ■ dty wlirrr 

Dunj heatbeiu: a diiturhence BiDong the jn'iipli' 
not 10 much to be fesieJ. Jeans acted alu> nirjri' 
hlilee. We nad in the fourth chapter of M'iuli.w. 
[« performed miradea in a *ery pubUc manner, ^uch 
rade of the mulliplicatioB of the loavea ; and ri't. m 
I Ban that the people were on the point of talking 
1 make him a king, Ac retired Co a mountain. [Juhii 
[e had regard therefore to the different diapMitioii <if 
b. Thii waa ■ometimci so favourite to him. that, 
< diitribule into diftrent places the light of Iim lIuc- 
raacribed aitence to thoae whom be cured ; timt he 
M loo Jong detained in the same place bj the mul- 
, being informed of a new miracle, would hbivf im- 
im witliout ceuing. Thut, wtien he had miw.'<l up 
jgbter, he forhade the parents to publish iL 

Lord chow lo distribute equally the light of )il!< d-n-- 
Imil from the Gospel. We learn (Mark L 96. Ltik.- 

when he had wrought aeTera) miracleain Caprrnaiim, 

for ihfre/tre eanu Iftrlh. The people tuiuhi^ 
t tkouU not depart from them, he tatdttntt thna.'l 
k Ihr kingdom of God to other ciiiet alia. 

diilinetion of times will furnish us with thi- iniHi 
nuing the narrative of our Saviour's mirecli^s. At 
X npon hi* miniaUy Jesua Clirist used the uiiiui^i 
t choosing (o be detained at the commenceine iii of 

It was at the entrance upon his miniatry ihai he 
leper apoken of in Mark L 40— 4fi. Accordincjly. Hit 

adds, that he recommended to the leper io ki'ep 
meeting his cure. (ver. 44.) Preaentiy after, he )K'r- 
miracles more openly ; but took the wiae prFaiiition 
ig their splendour. It mi with this Tiew ihal hi- 
■ kingdom was not of this world. Luke infotms uh 
ople were amazed at the mighty power of GlI'3. But 
■oodered at all ihingi which Jesus diil, he sai J lo tii^ 
*■( iheif lagingi link down into i/our tart i fir the 
n ihaU ie delivered into the hands of mm. (Luke 
"be further he advanced in his course, the more, erlal 
ftj did lie give lo his miracle*. On the approach of 
■oer, he hesitatol not to celehTitc it at Detliiiiiv, iii 
and in oghl of his enemies. We learn freiii Sl.ir- 

14. with John lii. 37.), that the blind and I'..- I<:m ■ 
him in the temple, and that he cured them ,:i i/., 
f the chiefprie.il. When he had laid the r..iiriilii- 
I religion, the reserve which he had formerly v>^•^^ wsm 
teccisary : it would hare ^own more weikni'ss tliitii 

sediof remarlu will serve to romovB the ap;>:>rr'Tit 
ioMariBing frntn the dilfemnl degrees of n-nufiiiv 
u« Christ iBve to his miracles. Aa he renil iniii's 
idiflerentdispOMtions which he therediscoviTt-ii kii 
wisif)- his measures. He Ifmperrd the spleiiJoiii 
Jncles, when any event mighl result from lii;il 

a'lrious to hia religion. Tl.n intiiiite VVivl.nii 
kni^ him, discovured to hitn, in tliis resijirt, 
OM which would have escaped a mortal sijlit. 
eirfore, he appears to vary hia process, it is not 
MBges tns plan, but be avoids the obeUiclt.'K whuli 
■nit.' 

tnele mutt, in the third place, be benbibt.e \mi 
•« (WSMVBD : in otiier words, the facts pur|)0[lirii^ 
■^001 mult be of such a nature, that the si'iisi'^ 
wtancertainly perceive that both the event IS real. 
^pa snpeniatural.' 

[be Minclgi of Ihs ODSpt), m an 
ihblihop TlUsuoo, "qrcts'irv Ki II 

It, ihouait A 



It must turn' upon laws which are generally known, and not 
upon ai>ch as are scarcely or not at all known ; nor npon tub- 
jccta loo remote from us, or which require the experienced 
eje of an observer in order lo be perceived. A aupematural 
motion in the ring or salelliles of Saturn could not there(()re be a 
miracle (or the geneialily of the earth's inhabitants; il would at 
most be only so lo utronomers. A miracle, being calculated to ea- 
taMiah the divine inteiposilion, ouglil to be more within the reach 
of men : aigna from earth, therefore, will be pirfciable lo aigoa 
from heaven. — If a man display a phial full of blood wtuch 
Ipmetimei congeala and lometimei liquefies, he has no right to 
our credit, unless he submit hia phial to the eiamlnation of our 
senses. But when the walen of the Nile are turned into blood ; 
when millions are led with manna ; vAen a man i* niised &am 
the dead ; when four or five thousand people are led by s . 
pittance ■■ — in such caw* there can be no deception ; our aenae^ 
which are the only competent judges, have the means of judging. 

4. A mirade ought lo be iNDEPEnDiNT or becord CAvaca, 
or performed without any natural instmiBenL ,/ 

If any eilemal action or foreign circnmatancea orcain]|>nny it 
(as was commonly the case), thii action or circnmstance nas 
no natural connection wilh the cflect produced. Thia it is which 
particularly distinguishes miracles from natural etenta. The 
latter have a natuial cause ; and that cause is proportionate to 
the efiect* which result IVom itl Thus every body, that ia in 
motion, movea in proportion to the force that impels it. Bat 
the immediate apecial interposition of God eicluiia that of phy- 
sical agent* ; in every miracle, the proportion betwfcn eauaea 
and efieclB no longer Bubiist*. Medicine hai n 



for CI 

nature of the malady which they ai 
no such relation is discoverable in miiacles. It is by natural 
means that the understanding is enlightened and instructed ID 
those thln^ of which il wss previously ignorant. I apeak ■ 
language that is foreign lo me ; I devoted time and labour to tlw 
acquisidon of it, and employed the assiBlance of a master : bat 
iC independently of auch aids, my mind be instantaneously en- 
riched with aH the words of a language before unknown to me, 
the oflect has not ila caiM'in nature. The event ia auper- 
natural. The application af lUl nunaik to the apostle*, at ftw 
day of Pentecost, ia too obvious IA be insisted upon. 

It has been ohjictcd to this criterion of a miracle, that 
JesuB Christ, in three oi bis mirscles, made use of an ex- 
ternal application ; which, if it were necessary lo the cure, 
looks like tlie application of some hidden means of art. It 
It were unneceBBary, such process is arrai^ed as being im- 
proper in the mode, and even ridiculous. 

ANswia. The three mitaclea in question are th&se of tbs 
man who had been bom blind (John ix. I — 7.), the blind man 
in the vicinity of Bethsaida (Mark viii. 23— S6.], and the deaf 
man near the sea of Galilee. (Markvii.3Z — 37.) In the first 
of these, " he spat on the ground, and made clay of tha spittle, 
and snointed the eyea of the blind man with the clay," and 
commanded him lo go and waab in Ibe pool of Siloam ; (he man 
went thither, and washed, and returned seeing. In the lecond 
caae. " he took the blind man by the hand and led him out of 
the town, and when he had spit on hi* eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, be asked him if he saw aught t and he looked up, and 
oaid, I see mm as trees walking. Afler thai he put bis band* 
again upon his eyes, and mode him look up, and be was restored, 
and he saw every man clearly ; arul he Bent him away (o bia own 
houoe, saying. Neither go into the town, nor tell it lo any in th« 
town." Nearly similar was our Saviour's treatment of the deaf 
man who bad an impediment in bis speech, into whose eara ba 
put his fingers, and " spit and louchnl bis tongue ; and looking 
up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Epli|dialba, that 
is, — Be opened I and atraightway bis ear* were opened, and (he 
string of bis tongue waa loosed, and he spake plain." 

"" the only instances where a drliienife ef- 
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THE MIRACLES RELATED IN THE SCHIPTUHES, 



tenuU appUcatian a related to hue been uirJ, and in all ihew 
aaem the n«*an fuc uiinn it feems to tuvo bam <ne and the 
taint, namcli/, tt cairveg to Ihe iniiviiiitaU, «n ■uhtm Ihf mim-^ 
tiei -mert ptrfirmed, a clear otiantHce thai Jetut teat the 
ptntn at uA«te csinnonii, and ty vkvtt agtacy, Ihe cure vrai 

■mrvufhl, and » enaile Ihem l» tiale la alhen Ihe ^tomlt af 

(Alt Of unmet fully and cirtHoutanlially. For thii purpose , the gcneralion tweried 
our SsTiour Died lucti ft mixle of ipptication u wu beat eal- ' ' 
euliled to make an impresnon on Ihe (eiiKs ihfi men poiMwed, 

uniinpaiied, antecedenl to ihc miracle, and auch ai led ihem \o ^ .., 

obaerre that be wa* about to interpoae, in order to pcrfKt thiMe i by the ni 
organ! which were dcliwliie. A lltde allfntioo will ali— -<--'- 



ira TUUK PLAOB, AND BI ArTKRWABDS COSTIHUKD WITB- 
UrTEHHl'ITlOII. 

These tvo ruin render it impoaiiible that the belief of anj 



tntrj drcunutaoce in the different modee of applici 
tcndeni?. 

" A blind man can kaoir another onlj by the Toice or thi 
touch. The blind man near Bethaaida our J.ord led out of ihi 
town remote from the crowd, that ho might be aureofthe pcreon 
who spoke to or touched him ; ho Ilicn apal on bis eyci, an ' 
laid bii handa on him, and restored hiin losiglit, though impi^i 
fadly, — after that, lie put hia tuindi agnin upon his eyes, aod ha 
aaw cleaily. What pouibic mode Fould give him a more full 
aauirance that the euro was wniu(;ht by the interporition of an 
elteimd agent, and that Jeaui wa* that agent ! The deaf mio 
could judge of the intention* of annther only by seeing what 
he does ; him therefore our Irfinl took snide from Ihe multitude, 
that he might fix and confine hie attention to hinuelC and llwn 
he put bin fingers into hia can, and touched his (onguo, thai 
ngnilying to him that he intended to produce aomc change in 
Ibeee organi ; he then looked up to heaven, at the same time 
speaking, to signi^ that the change would proceud Irom a divine 
power, eieniied at his interposition. 

"The Tery same purpose waa equally ananersd by out Lord's 
qtplication to the eye* of the man bom blind; it assured him 
that the pctaon who came close lo him. and B|Kike to him, and 
anointed his eye*, wua (he sole agent, by whuae interpoMtion the 
cure was wrougliL [inmedialely, on approarhing our Saviour, 
after receiving hia sight, he nmst hsvc reeogniiicd him by his 
voice. Had the grounds of his assurance been less fiill and cir- 
cumstantial, he never could have so unanswemlily silenced the 
objeetiona, and replied to the capltoua queries of the Pharisees, — 
What did he do lo Ihet ? how opeiird he thine eyrt ?—He 
aa-mtrtd, and laid, A taan that i< callril Jtiai mudt tlay, and 
anointed mine eyrt, and iiiid imlo me. Go lo thr pool of Silount, 
and vath I and I -went and wathed, and I received light. 

" We may be eonllrTned in believing this In have bran the 
deaign of these external applications, by oliserving. that they 
were used in no instance ein^pl thotw of bliudnesa and deafness. 
when a defect of the senses rendered ihem necenary to ciiuvey 
such assurance of Jeau* having been (he anlhor of llic niracle. 
And still mure, by nhaorving that il docs not appear tliat any of 
thaw three men had any previous knowledge of our ^avimir's 
power and chararli-r. The man bom blind, he heeled without 
any sohcitalioii. The blind man at Delhuaida, and the deaf man, 
do not ap[>CBr to have come of theniwlvea, lliey were brouglit 
by their friends ; more preeuution wm therefore necessary to call 
their attention lo the person by whom Ihc inira-'lo was wrought, 
and give them fiill evidence llint it was his sole work. When 
the two blind men al <!i^>fmaum, and two others near Jericho, 
applied lo our Saviour to l« liealrd. it was wilb a drclan-d pre- 
vioua conviMion of his divine power that they followed him, 
crying, Sen of Jtavid, have ntercii ii^on iii ! Here, therefore, 
« less remarkable external application was sufficient -, aa tliey 
profiissed their belief, Jesu* only requirud that Ihia profession 
ahoald be sincere : BeSn-e ye, laid hr, that 1 hare ike pnetr lo 
tto Ihitf and ihey laid, }'eu. Lord: thenht Itucheil Ihrir eyei, 
toying, .According lo yonr faith be it unto yo'i i and Iheir lyei 
•mtrt tprntd. 

" If these remarks arc just, ihey exhibit one of those nnmbei^ 
leea oaae^ where incidents apparently minute end objection bHr, 
when well considered, display the miraculous nature of the facts, 
and the admirable propriety of our Lord's conduct in every cir- 
cumstance ; and every such instance conlirms strongly the con- 
cJufion, that our Lord's miracles were not delusive vision*, or the 
Mtravagancea of a wild and Bcnscless fanatic, but plain prooft 
of a divine power, eihibiteil with tho sobriety and dignity bo- 
coming hia divine ehaiacter."' 
6. Nor ONLV Pti« 

MHM OUTWJkSO ACT 
rOUHD, IN HEMORV 



ahould In imposed upon the credulity of aAer-eges, when 
ited lo have wilneased them had expired ; fi>r, 
whenever such (acta come to bo recounlsd, if not only monu- 
ments are said to ramain of them, but puUie actions and ohser- 
bad further been constantly used lo commemorate ihen 
appealed to, ever since they bod taken place; the 
imediolely detected, by no such monuments ap- 



had this pcarinff, and by the oiperie 






w that n< 



■iich a< 



he Dcraon ^^' ^' "' "'''*' "PP'j '*"' criteria, thus stated and ei- 
£~ , plainiKl, to the iu.u«tkatioh of a few of the miractea related 
'^Vl^". m the Sacrpd Wriiings. 

\. And first, as to the Mosaic Misaclbs recotded in the 
Pentau^uch ; — 

The plagvea in Egypt aere irilnaitd h; ihe whole nation 
of the Isroelilci. and felt by ail the Egyptians. — At the Bed 6ta 
the Idraelilea passed through, and beheld Ihe whole boat of 
Pharaoh peri«h. — During forty yean were tlie children of IwkI 
Bustaineil with food from heaven. Ijometimes they were iup- 
plied with water from the flinty rock; and throughout their 
jouraeya Ihey bi'hcld ihc cloud of the Lord on the tabernacle by 
day, and Ills fire by night. (Eiod. xL 3B.) — At the posivgeover 
Ibc Jordan, " the •aaten titod and mtt up vptn an heap ; and 
all Ihe Iirarlitei piiiied over en dry grnmd in the nidit «/ 
Jordan." (Josh. iii. IS, 17.J To each of the miracles hera 
nleria aboTe stated will be (bond lo 

(i.1 The pnMetity or Abraham, Iiaic^ anri Jicnb, bcliu chosen b;- J(l»- 

nilnKlci perl<>nnciJ in their bclialC were uniupstluoiMy wunL)' of tbrlr 

AUnialiji Author. " ' ' 

LiiJ The iidnci 
llrrpDwereuiiio , , , 

Mcjiea,whlls Ilia luid oTiQuahen (in which the liraeHiea Avrli) m* er 



■ Dr. RraTd 



rTtiLu 



prove thai (hey were i 



crnf Ihe Aposdm and Evan 
Gn(huati*u," |>|>. SSi, 966. 



Ss'J 



wilJemaii^ anil appTAletf io 



9 cainp for ikny I"t»i 



■sPtruIjIjF no fjvnt, prnbaljlT, never I 
'Hiebnlf for so IiHIila prnuL li; Ih 

piacp. lint ibej 

"li.l'tto™ 

all Ihe llral-lHim af ihe Eiypduawi 
fruni b«Hhir. wMrh wm ila kninnli 
IwlhmnianriheirTeari 
lUlvil Ihe IhmI iif IM n 

lUioofiheflria-hnmor , 

inukibteelnraeaunrinl:— "Awfil ttafl it ttktn My - - — - 

In nine M mnr. inyinr, ' mat ft Ikit I' llam tkaU tay ra tArni, 'J^ 
MttHtlh ufhaiid Ila Lord tnatht m ml of Ear' /r™ Ihr *>*•( ^ 
btmtuirr: ai«IiitnmHBpau,riHip*aeui<n^liQriaglriHtniM 
Ihr I^Til t>,ir all l)irfiTil.birrn tm tht land of Etgpl, tflh Ih' ffru-Aom tf 
HUB, amlllUfiTir''iHmoflinul,-'TlifrtfBrtInirriirclnHrIj»daillUI 
iyieiirMf*ciulrtr,"'*e.(Binil, xiii.li.UJ All tlipse ihli«ii have kroa 
uWrved ever dnee, aad eaiablish the tmAof IbenanaitiiBlnilialiM* 
if Eiodas. ta ItlRher nauBnumlinn nf Ibe destrwiinn oTihe arnJwa 
if tlie Enpttaiis, Ihe tribe of I,evl was sM span i inL liesMr* the pa* 
wer, Ihe frai* nf labeiiMctea wa* liwlllutt^ l<> porpein^e the iMivenace 
ifilK laiaelltes. and ilwir Jnumerinii In Ibr I>Bi>rn (l.ev. nHI. -ID. if nf i; 
II Ihe l^ast of PeniiieosI was apfaiiiiied aAydajaallrrihe mi*»er(l>H«. 
iivl. Ih— lO.X in uieowr; ot Ibe mlraciiluiii deliverance et lli<- lair lt.im 
Wuinii Hlnal, whifh t<->k rtare Bfir rtaja aler ihrlr ilr|ianare fhm Epiii 
n an Ihear loManrea we have our fifth wutaam criteria nioK cImtI; 
uxlilerUvelyeXabnabed. • 

[v.| The aame remark will held *<ih rT*pecllelheniiraculnuanippl;M 
he Iara.*teawiib«)ni4 the BiMrorj nf which was periirtuatntbyihrp* 
.•rioaanat and loibenielvealoncawhlcliweraiakraoui of the Biirliinr 
Jordaa. al Uie tkne of the mbacalnis pauace n( ihr ImeBtn aver ilt 
river, and were aat op by JnslwaMnilnl.aaanieisnTlalloiheaibrH'r. 
ilnw IrreriariMe lailw n«Mn1n|of Hr.I>eH<ean tbielan omisnMiit "is 
our arpimenl," ssys he, "let sa aappone Ihal llwr* Drrer wu uv 
Ihlnf I* Uial paaaace over Jordan : IM these ilonps at Gilfal w ir Ht 
mnHneolhereccssian; snillhatsoinedcaianlncmiailaanaAeryi 
■led Ibia boek o( JnslHia, afllnneri Ibat It was willlen al lbs llna ef iM 
luarv etcBl bv Joahua hlinartr, anrtaiklDcedlbkaplleariUiefsasaiH- 

If ohhe iruih oflt i ir«i1.1 nM everr boilrnyln biari, 'We knimiMi 

[lile very well 1 bin we never before hnnlnfihiB rrasno forlLtinrnfiMa 
[look of Jashui ; ahere has ll lain eaoecaled all Ihiiwhile. nd where and 
.meynu. aller •emsnyaipa. 10 Andlil Badde^ ihls book leOa na 
lapaiBuc nier Jordan wa* ordained lo be taufMoorctaUdren trm 
«(», and ilierefare ihai ihey were alwara to be hnimtted la iIm 
■I nrihla ponkiilsT iiii<nnD>rnI.Bsa nemarlat orii : bui we wrrt nripr 
K when we were ehlldrea, aer did we ever tcocli oar chUdrea uj 
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meh tluDf ; aod if ia iii the liigheet degree Improbable ttiat Ruch an empha- erety week and erery day were witneases to numerous instance! of them for 
tic oriliuauu'tr «lioiikl luve been (urgotten, duiiug i\ic coiitiauaiicc of i(o re- a sui-.ceiwive aerius uf yeara, ao thai all aunpicion of hiuoan management, 




of particular eveiual Huw impo^iMble to make us forget those passages the heavens,— all are the subjects of tliose who first introduced the Chijhi- 

wlkKtk w^ daily comineuionte. and ]>er8uade u that we had always kept dan dispensation. 

such in^tiliitiuns iu nifuiurjr or what we never heard of before; tliat ia,tliat /« \ rpi,^ w»a.ft» -r /-•*•«•.*»• «..'.m^7«. *..^. t<^.u. .*-.a-.«^>« 

we knew it before we knew it ! And if we find it thus impossible for an im- W J- '»<^ »«Bioir of Chrufi mraclea -mat truly important, 

poMikio lo be put upon ua, even in some things which have nut all the marks and every vay worthy of their MnUghty Axithor, 

b'^iSTiS-iJJnjTSllZSiXS^^^^^^^^ Thevcrykind. of those miracles were foretold by the prophet T«d«h, 

be uibatihuigwner«ALLthe marks do meet!'* near/y wren cei./uriM^/ore, ■ and if we reflect on the end ilnd purposi 

2. Secondly, the observations contained in the preceding ^'^r wtuch these miracles were wrought, we find it grand and noble, full of 

paff.s apply with sinular weirijl and propriety to tf.e M.ra- X'^f ^^^Lc^.Zi^., V^.^ SJrn".oTheT.I„ru.=S?/ 

CIXS RECORDED III THE Mew 1 EtiTAMENT ; the number, va- all things, lo establish a system of belief, hope, and pmclice.adanird to the 

riety. and grreaineSS of which, as well as the persons by whom, actual wants and conditions of mankind ; which ban been revealed iu part 





denied by those who witnessed them, or who, living near the ^,nh?.v riri.*?n^,h'S;!*n?; I.*Jr„il.';!« n? ,K?1^.2,''*^2li° *" *** ^"7*"» 

,•' ^, _e J 1. J Ii ^^ 11 ^L w>o tney carry m lliem the Characters of the greatest goodness as well aa 

Hint' Wh<^n they were performed, had the means as well as the of the greatest |iower. Must of them were performed in consequence of 

iriciination to deny them, if they had not been actually application or entreaty ; an<i, on these occasions, the character and con- 

uTr.iiffht, are all so many indisputable proofs of the truth of pUMcilnd^JietT"' *^"**'** "*''"' **'^ *"""' ****'*^'* expressiuns of com- 

the Christian revekition. If only one or two miracles had [iJ The instances of the leper, who applied for himself as Jesus came 

—of the centurion, in applying Anr a 
>f thepahty, brought in Iiis bed, and 
' nf the ruler, whose daughter lay 
his arrival (Luke viil. 41.) ;— are 

own di»cil>les only, they might have been suspected by tlie ail so many occasions which display that divine compassion, which was ever 

TPftt nf th^ world of fniud and imDosition But tlip rpvcraa of °P'*V *° '*'^- *^"*^* '^^ ^^^- ""scrable :— a compassion surmounting every ob- 

Ti M oi me u oria oi iraua ana imposiuon. uui uic reverse oi ,,^1^ un^nquerable by opposition, and with dignity triumphing ovir iL 

aU tins was the actual tact ; lor. The circumsunccri of the lasi-mentioncd application are rcmarkablv beau- 

f\\ 'rh» wi-wa»-B »f nkr^mPm «*V/fo7^« •»•/>• wi^fM trvmn* ^'^"^' ^'^ soc h T\i\vT of thc Synagogue falling down at the feet oi Jesusi 

(1.) Fhe 2ri XBIR •/ Chntt t mtraclet wat very great. beseeching him to come into his huJ-o ; thc niorc importunate in his eJ 

If we rnoswler only llmse which are recorded at large, they are about treaty, as probably he luul been either an enemy, or liable to the imputa- 

fimy n number ; and contfeqnenrly the opportunities of examination were tion of being one, and, on that account, also, the more doubtful of success ; 

incr«rasnL and of deceit pntpnrtionably lessened. But it is evident tliat to crown all, his case was pitiable and pressing : He had one only daugh- 

tbey mufi iare been lieyoud all number, if we take into account the scvc- ter tUwut tirelvevear* qfage, artd she lay a dying. As Jesus went to the 

ral 'Hi-4ancc« in which we are told that great muUitutiea flocked to Jesus, house, the people crow<led about him, and in the throng a most compas- 

mt.v «-f r^ affliriM with varii>u8 diseases, for the most part incurable by sionate euro was wrought, only by toiirhing the hem of his garment. In 

human >kill and that he kealfidtktm all; and that thousands were fed by the mean time the young woman expires, and messages are sent to pre* 

hiru with a few loavee and fishea. The Gospel, indeed, is fnllofthe miracles vent his taking any ftirther trouble. This new distress has the efiect of 

o\ L'hriii-t ; and one of bis biosraphers informf us, that he performed a heiglitening the compassionate favour. It instantly drew forth from the 

greater number than are in any way recorded. But, mouth of Jesus that reviving dpclaratioii, the preclude of the miracle : Fear 

(2.) Thm -woo a great TLVLiZTT in the miraclet recorded "%^'£^!f,,T?'^ ■Pk''***, '!"''** '^^''''^^^^^^ (Luke viu w.) 

•A%-«» ri. r ^ * * 1 ("I Beautiful as those Instances ari", yet they yield to others, where Je- 

ta the JSere I eotament^vhicn were oj a permanent nature y ana sus wrought his miracles without application. To prevent entreaty, to 

mizht be reviewed and reexamined, at in many instancet we watch for opportunity of doing good to i.tliers, is the very essence of a be- 

i,.^— #JL^» ^s.*,M^if,M «.MM nevolont character, and is thc perfection of an amiable one. The niiracu- 

r7i*x» gney actuatiy were. l^u^ draught of fishes (Luke v. 1.) is perhaps one of Uie luwest uf these In- 

The TASiErr of Christ's udraclee Is a elrcumetance that claims our atten- stances. We cannot suppose that the disciples could either ask or expect 

tiftn equally with their numbT As no impostors ever pretended to per* such an appearance in their favour. But, as the miracle, by its greatness, 

(irni a grr«i number of miracles, so they alwava or usually limited them- was fitted to inspire every sentiment of respect ; so the occasion of work- 

iht-lTcs to one species of them. It was the number and varietv of the mint- ing it sorvcd lo give a full opening into the indulgent character of their Mas* 

ries wrought by Moses, which at length convfaieed the l^ptun magicians ter at tJie moment of his calling them. Ilia entering soon aficr into Peter'tf 

i*:at f ti'' pi«Wii*r by which he wrought them was divine. From thc variety house, and healing his wife's mother, who lav sick of a fever (Matt viii. 14), 

of rflVrtain the unive rae, we conclude the existence of an Almighty design- was also an act of indulgence, and peculiarly fitted to secure the attach* 

In^ r4ii-i«. One effect or two of dilTorent kinds, or a few of the same kind, ment of tlds zealous disciple. The feeding of thousands miraculously with 

nay h« tna^^riently ascribed in chance ; or it may be said, that the per- a few loaves and fishes, gives a happy and striking instance of an attention 

s-Hi'ii proiucing such effecti* possessed some extraonlinary or peculiar skill descending to the most ordinary wanta of men. The cases of dispossee* 

u arcoinplishing them, or sumo peculiar art in imposing on men in respect sion have thc most humane aspect where the luleery was great, and no ap* 

f -f ihfin. But a rariefy of effects, all mutually distinguished, and each per- plication supposable, nor any desire of relief on the part of the persons 

fi^t in ir* kind, sujnesis the idea of a perfect agent, powerful and design- possessed. 

tn;:. "oiiilijy^d in pro«lucizig them. And this is the case with the miracles [iii.] Tliere are two Instances of such distresses as every dajr oecnvj fn 

ff f'lirirt :'fnr, not one disease onlv, but uU are subject to the power of which we see Jesus interposing, unasked, with the most exquisite sousi* 

f 'nriM and liis a[^>stles ; not only diseases, but every calamilv which is in- bility. One is a case of infirm old age ; the other of youth cot off In ha 

rvittd to niankiHil are banished by their word; and even death, the last bloom ; distresses mnrtilVing to the pride of man, and always deeply aflbct- 

»n^my. i« obeijtent tn them, and gives up his prey at their command, espe- ing to a generous mind. Wilt thou he made wfiaU 7 says Jesus to the old man 

riaUy'at ih^ command of Christ We behold him, glvlnc sight to the born lying at the ptnil of Bethesda. (John v. C.) Tlie helplessness of distressed 

h>j»*t — b*-alirii titH ubj<inate /''/fro*^,— uiaking those who vanted a limb* old ago c^inot be painted in more lively colours, than in the simple account 

P*rft^t. — (hui«e who wer** btrtrf^l dombfe. straight,— those who thook with the which the man gives of himself; and never was relief dispensed with more 

f-iJAy. Tohii^t.— nerving tiut triih^ed Arm with strength, — restoring the ii»* grace and dignity : Jesua aeu'th to him, JRiae, take up thy bt^d and tealk. 

sanr and d*rw»niara xairetuon^ and raising the dead to hfe. That xreat mi- (John v. &) The other distress is stillof a more tender kind, the untimely 

rai \f »i rab*in( th^ deaiL in particular, Chriat performed no less than four death of an only son ; a distress alwavs great, but on the present occasion 

tioM^: 4inreon rh** rii 1« r** daughter, Just a/>«>r she had expired,— again, on heightened bv the concurrence of affecting circumstances. Jesus %tent 

Ih- wi<Viw*4 aon. a.<t he was carried on his hier to be interred,— a third time into a city called Nain. Note, when he came nigh to the gate of the cify, 

on Laxanij wh^n he liad laid In his crave four days,— and lastly, the great- behold there was a dt-ad man carried out, the only son of his mother, and 

rst in4ani:<' **f all, in himself. We beliold the apostles also expelling de- she was a iridow. And much people of the city was with her. (Luke vli. 

twn*. rf sloniiiT the lami^from his birth, giving slfht to the bUnd. heaUngall 11, 12.) In attending to the narration, we sympathize deeply with thc dis* 

manner nf •lis'-astf^. and giving life tn the dead. Theae atipematural works tress of the sorrowful mother ; we even particiiiatc in tlie sjrmpathv and 

w^re not pelf irmeit in a/etr instances, with hesitation and diffidence; but sorrow of the atlemlants. Such a distress was adapted to the divine pity of 

_^_^_____^^^_^^^___^^^^^^_^__^^^^____^______^_^ Jesus. When the Lord saw her, he had companion on her, and said unto 

. ...*«_ .» m«..^.^..«v- »r.». ..»«. . ^'". Treepno/(Lukevii. 13.); afwl Ac came and fowrAerf/Ae Wtr, anrfsoid^ 

• I^hr « Short and Easy Method with the Deists, p. 22. rVIetlitThe rea^ Young man, arise. (W.) And, lest the Immediate object of thc miracle 

ttf of ttkH miracles performed by Mioses, ami tim iiiipowiliihtv of account- 

mil 6*r ih^iu bv naliiral means, are ably vimlicatnd by M. Du Voisin, Auto- — ^— — — — — — ^^^^— ^^^-^-^^^-^— ^-^— ^— ^— — 

me dr s Livres' dif Mnyac, pp. *i19— 213. The various miracles, which are * Thc circumstance of Chrlst'a miracles being predicted so many years 

ronrivlr nnf iced above, are considered in tlctail, ami excellently illustrat- before the performance of them, is particularly worthy of notice. It re* 

r'l hT Mr. Faber, in his Horao Mosaice (vol. i. np. 359—^(7.) and by Dr. moves all suspicion of any design to impose on the understandings of men. 

Orav^ in hu Lectures on the four last books ot the Pentateuch. (VoL i. lo sway them by the power of novelty, or to surprise them by a species of 

pp. 131—171.) In his appendix to the same volume (pp. 373— 410.X Dr. O. proot; of which they had never before heard. In this resnectthe miraclea 

has refuted the acepiical remarks of the late Dr. Oeddes(who chiefly bor- of Jesus have a great advantage over tliose of Moses. When Moses ap- 

rowed Ihem frrnn continental critics), which have lately been re-naserted peered, the notion of a mlraclie must have been new and unprecedented ; 

by a livifw oQpnfer of divine revelation, as though they had never before allowing thia, there was no impropriety bi the use of miracles^ among a 

been refiite>d. Dr. CoDyer, in his Lectures on Scripture Miracles (p. 151. to rude, uncivilized people. But, when thc worid became more polished, 

iV endX has al<m treated on the principal miraclea recorded in the Old and and, by the frequency of imposture, more suspicious and inquisitive, It was 

New T^aiametits : and the miraclrs of the Now Tfstament arc treated of by highly proper that thc species of proof, by which any new system was con- 

Dr IWIrL io the firat and second vnlumea of his Discourses on the Miracles firmed, should be previously notifiet'., or be such as men had been in the 

and PaimUea. (9vo. 4 vols.) London, 1H09. habit of attending tn. This applied particularly to the Jevra, the witnesses 

ft So a««.hs«( signifies. It Is a different word from x«X9v;, and has a ilif- of the miracles of Jesus. They were much prepossessed against him ; and 
ferem afcnificalioa. Both theae wonia occur in Matt. xv. 31. xvjixev; v> n i« it vras of importance that the proof from tiiis quarter should appear in the 
.x>a3«i wi^»wmmpT§t. He made the maiine<ftu be irA/^/r, th<ise whnffan/ea meet unexceptionable light. Jesus had this in view, In the answer given ta 
a Uaab, perfect, mA the lame to walk. What an amazing instance nf divine thc disciplea of John the Baptist, when they inquired If he was the Christ 
pnver. of creotfae energy, muM the reproduction of a hand, f(N>t, or other He directs them to his miracles, in proof that he was, and appeals to the 
fiiob b<», by the mere word or imieh of Jesua ! How astonishing to the spec- predictions of the same prophet who bad deacribed the character and ae- 
rators ! Thai the above la Ibe "***"*"f of s*xx«f, aeo Wetateio, Kypke, and tions of their MaMer. Compare laa. udz. 1& 19. zzzv. 1-^. and Id. 1. with 
a»croB]faiLiT.a. •"! 'r I Matt 114,6. and Mark vU. 37. 



THE MIRACLES RELATED IN THE SCRIPTURES, 



tc«* 



■■(fch'rrnfjtiMfi./riVin. 
rnuiiicburitiFI'mUBi 
Mjut the awlul kind; b< 

hiniFi-. n'«iiaiunll]'<ii>li< 



auBK, Mvl brnrfcial lo aU wbu n-U 

^ .imrlKMin hive br(0 ■prcUUurior 

uioK ■fnniH" ■rrnn. Tliii nu itw rhiru mtikli uvrifiiwcrnJ ihc uu- 

fUinkiiM. the iiiiiliiUHlP •ru.-i caiimhlrof uinkina Ibe Mlowini; nnrcliun: 

** Coinparv with theae pvangrlical miraclea the pagan mi- 
ndes, as delivcnKl to us b j ri'port, or the ecclesiaatical miia- 
clca afler th« church was siippurted by the Mat? : — but llicra 
ia no cmii|i»iisoii. The latur wtre usually such ' ' 

Biakc fuola stare, ' ' " ' '' 

■o they ended in . . 

worse than nothing; if false, the trii^ks of deceitful mciii u 
true, the frolics of fantastical demons."' 

Ill short, the inimelps of Christ had nothing in them fan- 
taBtical or cruel, but were glorious seta of kindness and be- 
neficence, done to persons lo whom it is usually least done, 
hut who most needed hi* kindiiHss and benefieence, — the 
poor, the needy, tlio desolate, and the afflicted. They were, 
moreover, calculated to excite gratitude rather than feai,and 
to prrRUude rather than to tcrrily. Jesus performed no mira- 
cle^ of the lievere kind, and the apostles very few, — no moT« 
indeed than wrre necessary for wise and good purposes, vii. 
the dclcrlion and the ])unishment of siu and hj'pocrisy in the 
int^inl stule of llie Chrimian church. 

Uf llic vast niulliludc of miracles, performed by Jesus 
(.'lirist, there are only two which cniry in them any marks 
of soTcrity, namely, his xufTt'dng the demons to enter the 
herd of swine, in consequence of which the whole herd 
perished in thu waters ; and his causing tha barren ^g tree 
to wiihci away. 

11.1 Wilh nr»td in (lie ■lenructioo of the nrlne <MiiL ilii. 39-31. Mu-k 
T. lii— 17.), ilsbuulil IH) tuuAIeml tlul Jumm djdnol, fmpertj aprMat, 
Cdiiuuuulor do Ihi*. bulnntjr mlTemi It to be i]une; uid [I li no moie ui 
InqH'arbinenl uT bixKoodMu Ihu lis ■iBrreJ ibli [u hsitmic, than It liof 
Om pnnkli'nee nr Iha Abnllblr. Ib*l be pemdU may en\ lo be cguuiillletl 
in ifia wurliL Ji^u mtfhi uiirvr Ihia, wrtiiH, lo ibDv iJk (reu iwwec 
■nd iDiIko of enl^Hrtts ifiiut miniiwil br dniilpiDeiKe ; peihapi If ih* 
Jevi wtn Ihe iiwiwn nf llie nrliw, lo puiHtti Ifaein for ke^nf mrli iiki< 
uiliuidiKclTinliliiMDf tlut lla4ite InacUule, whkb l)»b*de ibe cuing or 

■wills. uhI evmha kerpiiif uf Ilirin ; or, pDrluiHi, IT II '-• ._ 

mre OeulUiv, In eiBirlui- ibriii iiTlhr iBcradnrn nd i 
,.i. 1— .'h.^i, HI i, m-n knom) the/ rkficaleil an n 
ii> pmhlbttldB ur nifaif mtne's deih : i 



be, lu punkdi ibna fui IwruW • nun In iha mr or 
•nr thry were that KiiiiiniiKil ihia Inw, iber aci: — ' 
for liiulr cuTi^uuii <nil Inliiuiiiui lenner ; CirthrlP ' 



nliiuiiiui tenner ; (i)rihF]pmTa not eo much nlnant 
_ (hine tlH- ■■Aiclctl inin. » llieT were odeniltil wMh 
m-liii-i * . . 



enull. TlMjr ciHIlil n 



saiss 



tlul 1h', Khu liii^ wnnwlii ih 

hiiu for merer, biit MWl liliM awATi ■■"I Ibii 

Hun by ni ilu' nuniHliiuiiii ilmi lul iH'rn IniUeieil ujNn ilien. 

(iki III cnuHiw (he IwiTeii liii'irpr tn witlwi amj (Malt in. 11. Hark xl. 
11.^.1, Je>u* nHihrr Inmliil iirivaie pnifiert). DO( dkl any ktiurjlo Uie 
couununiiy ut birv' ; iihI ilmiiidi ■111:' ■< alli-aeil aa a anwre luiraelc, die al- 
Ivniuii I* nbi III ihr purpua". Fur, M ihn llK4rve vaa nol an aaiuiainl 
bi-luL Hu ■ wu luii, in a |ini|ier wiiir. caioUr oT bebi* klullr or imkinnT j 
tnatriL liuliKiin |iruprr ami Mn<ig! tl;nralin> reBrranHaikin oT ilU' Jew-! ||| 
lab |i>'iqi)e. Bui iIh: Ii-hbid, Kbicb till* arlhin lUrlalrd tn hia dlarlpirJt and 
wiw iHrintH Muri, ia orUii-fliat linpi>nance li> enij nan ahn'.^u Iba 
d«i« a* wril u to ihi' b'lli-trr. ir iba i.HHinuiilit« wt'— ■" ■ ' -- " — 
UB for our ini|iruvi-uinu In kIIkIhiu knmrnhe a»l llio | 
■l&eiliiBii, bpiirvlMinluriiiucuiplniDl;— irm be llinn,i muiuiLiui lu lur, 

lahbin lilui. •»'ii»iii<<'i|"'>''<"''e wlUitml Uketlw harrrn lltf-tree. before 
the ilisr/ blasl uf liia iU»pUaMire, nlwu ho ciHoetb ti jiubn- ihe kiiiIi.i 

There were good reamns, therefore, for rhrisi*8 aererily 
in tlieso two enscs; hnt in all otiier instances he was pnfn'l 

f'liidiM'SS and hencvolcncc. "' He went about doing good." 
Ill was the fittest physician to hodiimati well as'soidH; 
his eouhlani ■■iiiploymput was, feeding the hun<rr];, healing 
the sit^k, casting out demons,' and raising the dead. 'Ilic 

• Pr. Davl'l [Iiint>r'a Obnrrralkini on Ihe inaorj af letia Chiial, to) 
i. pp. Ml-:£il. Bbnburili, mO. 

> lir. J.'nui'a n<'iunrt> on Eeeleilarilial Iliriorr, ml. i p. ani. 01 e<lil. 

• Tlie abiivr, itiiililleaa. m* tlie (teocnt liealtn of Ibi' pmbbrni of thi 
Inrn'n fl(-tr<'p. It waH B<oa]. anrnu llir IMiipla iif Ihe Bui, to ileaunau 
tlimail.jrartiunai ami there are frequent Inauieea of tun natnre in Ilu 
prgpiu't^ »f llii> Dill Ti-rfDiU'iit. In ]lkn iimiuier, JcfluChriel, bit a AmiUai 
lyii'.uieili" Jrwiitiiunileniiaarltrliiii iIh t iniiM ripeei for niakluflnly i. 
fornul priifi<«Hi<n or ri-lkiw :— nc ftiNcAin if Oaittliatt bt lakltijram 
wm. ami stmt- a nalim inntiiie fi-rlh iMr/niitt (AernT. (Mall. xn. 
43.) Thia Dfiirii uf the flllree ku euipliiypi hj Cbrio, innra Ihan onrB 
tnilM MDH- iiuriiiiw. HI iiiiiT be alien In (be parible n>Mei|ln Loki'illi. 
C-9. Ill Matt. aid. I'J. lunl .Snrk xi. 1 1. lU. h ia by iny nI mie ( Ihere, by 



re wflfla peculiar luxipriely in Joeoi caating uul evil apiTitav which, 
leFmvirtenee, vere permitted loeienthenueteea at that lime, and 
aa many paiaona. " By tbia ha ahowed that be cam to dtauoy ''- - 



first of hie miiscles was at a wedding, conTeniug vatei 
wine, thus sanctioning the sacred mBtilitlion of man 
and at tlie same time showing tint he was no enemy 
festivily ; and one of the laal was restoring ihe t 
the high-priest's servant which Peln liad cut oU'. The 
pel was a covenant of mercy, and it could not be bettei 
Bed and confirmed than by acts of mercy. 

[4.] Coniidtr furlher Ihe onijiTiiEBB tf Chriit't mint 
ir an/ acllona can be called mlnculoui. Ilioae of Jeiui are iuHif 
. In llie aiinpleil inagancoaofciirta perfonued, we alwayi £k 
rcumauncea bilujg Ihii pobit,— «Kh aa, thai the diaeue i»a la ila 

wu miunlineuiuly reiiiaTed,'by a uiifla word, wiuietiuiea wtlfi 
amnetlmea by a toncli, or by appucatwui^ fmoi which lu a nalaia] i 
relief waa lo be eapectecL — for eaampLc, anoiniliic trifk Hajf Iba ey 
uwi bnm blind. In the hl|her bialancea of cieitlon, aueh aa laia 
'— ' — '■—'. BO dilHeully hi dpleinilninc Iheia to hare been mini 
mi In any other wur, la aa aucuipt wblcb niiiM leiuk 
aliauriliiy, on which aceoiat *ery few hare etcr cue 

., ' itre, Ihai wurka *o creat could 

jpuloiiiaodhMiiilallne age. hai 



< of their certainty. 






tlute nurorfai 



aiihaeituent pace\ aec urea Ihein afaiiial Ihe auapickrii 
poalon aektim deal ki |reu Irlcka; Ihli would ulTei 

mare catily gain CrcfllL 

[S,] Obierce al** fAe FlMSOKa by 

They were wrodfht by pcrtoDi who wer 

upon niiraclea, but who llkewiae tnelatcd upon tli« reiaonableoeaa i 
doctrlnea, which they offered to examiuatkin. Further, they were a 
by peraoni who ajifwaled to Cnd, 'and declared lllal ihey wonM ■ 
■hem. By aetlnii \n Ihename of the Cod and Father of al^ theygi 
beU kiwi or proof thai Ihey Ken aupportrd by him, and thuamvta 
jeclkma lUal Ihe wonder uiifhl h^iwn by ehanee, or be effected t 
cret falal power, of which Ihey Ihemaeliti knew noibb|t or hy eiH 
or for other enda and purpoaei ; ami Ibey laid Ibamaeleei under a 
airy of fljIBZbni Iheir proiiilaca, or of paadni for men wbo either d 

were not the only peraona " trtio conlldendy append to the «Tlf 
miraclra. hi Iha (cry ficeaf Ihelc anemlea ) thua darbif Uian, as I 
to a deleellnfl of impoalure. 11 any Iiupoalnre had eilalcd. Tliet 
claaa of wriiera in die nrimiiice ctiorch who canpoied whal w« 
AroLooua." (Some of theae apobgiea haie already been died. 

ChtlMlanllT, anil lo ilndleale Ihe reception of II. 

■i-niiunii.flliiOriiiuTF>. HeUeadabout acvenly yeara after tha 
Aptliiff to Ibc emperin' Adralo. A paaa 
luiebiuH; thiniwhirhllBppcara. Ibat he 
lotbeadncleaorCbit«,MauianerwUi 
>r conlroeere y. 'The workiorourBaiM 
'■oua, for they were real. Both Ihey U 



baa been preaer^'eu by 1 
Hbd confldenllT appealed 
led DM uf Iha leaat doubt < 
he. 'were ttwtya Fonaph 
healed, and Ihey that wet., .._>» ..,~. ..... -vm ^^.^ _:<^i.. .~, ■■ 

Ihey were healed or raiaed. but for a lon( Ume alterwarOa ; aocoa 
he dwek on tlua eanb. but atan aRer Iila depailnrc and for a |a 
aulnci|uvnt lo k : biaomut hlliat anme of then haie reached Is ow 

"Tu the aune pniuuae apeak* irariH HaBTta, who followed Q 
at the lUiunce uf abnui ibhty years,—' Chrial healed ihuae, a 
their binb were bHml and dnfand lane ; caunag hj bin wm 
leap, anmber lo hear, anil a third to aee i and. haihig raiaed the 
casaed then lu llie, be, by Ma worka. ciciled alleullon. and Id4| 
men of thai age lo kunw hin, Who, however, aectau theae lU, 
aablll^ II waa a magiTBl apiiearance, Bjid dared to calTluui a maf 
a deeetter of Ihe people.'* 

'■ ~ — in cbmw>l<«iral order follmn Tehtuluah, who flonrieh 
ecntury with Jiiatin Martyr. — 'Thai pennn whom Ihe 
rainiy iiDBgined, fnaii tho ineBDnea* of bki appearance lo be a ■ 
Ihry aAurwarda, in cunaeqneuceurihe power which he exerted, s 
aaanagictan; when he, aillh ana woiil, elected deilh oat of Iha 
men, gBTe titia m the blind, cleananl ine lepmui, nrengtheBed t 
uf tlawe tlHt bbl Itie pslay, awl Ib«It, with una euuiuUMi, ■ 
deail: when he, I aay, iiakln Iho lery eleuenla obey Idm, aaa 



■- Wi- nay Anally notice Ounax, who lived hi the ihlrd ceniurj 

■I'n.limUiily we'ifo iliink i'iIn.'iu lie tl'm nirist and ihe «on''o 
rHuiebeheokdlbelanieandlhe Uinihanilwi' are tliruinre 

eyi-a nf Ihn hltaiil he npeai.<l, and Ihe rare of Ibc deaf shaU )in 
lame nan iball leap aa m ban. Urn. that he also ralaed Ihe dea 
it ia niil a Actum nf ihnw wbn wnMe the Oiwpel!!. Ii eiiileni ftr 
tint, if II Iml lieea a flcilun. there woaM have been many n-tw 

bi^na a Aetinn. frw liare bi-en rwmleil.'' 

"That tlie defiMidera of ('hriniaiiiiy abonld ibiia needleaa 
Ihenuclvn to the hoallle pagane. If no tnlracle' hail b<>en pert 
when a ri^ular rnnhitallnn of Ibeir preleiirea waa perftelljr 



;k"S 



lAlted li hetireliaiid. 



lie piM u> lliglil. Ilefi 
nulil be, thai Iw waa a 

n." Jiirtta** Rem. m 



II. Apnl. apnd Eiineli, Fh-elca. IIiM. lib. It. i 
art. Dial. p. 1!». eilil. Thirlliv.__ 



■a DWeukira of InfldeUly. pp. SO— 331 



8«eT. n.] 

(ft.) TTke penani 
tur et/iteial iti 



PROOFS OF THEIR INaPIRATlON. 

•I the miractet vere vraii^'hi 



TtKH uianiihla^ uiisTu weR DU pcdbnaed In Hqumertil cftle oi 
■dauJw. tdiiiuu)!]' (boBuuit IBUihl oi'iruth, lad ita« Krulin/ of offickmi 
■quirisi. They wen muuiht In • learned ife iuk) incmliudcowiinea, 

etmtj •MmlnL ti ii wonlir of nuuk, that, wbea Ctariauulir wu pub 
hftaeiL ft f VDeral prejudice la tbe pcopLei ud a venr Hvere eiupkbin la 
Uie ^G^emiDcai, prertiled e^idDtfi loe belter of mLnclee. They were Biic- 



AfWiu hid pabl4bed Te 

Ifiufen Of lUMlen, Fi , 

MbeeoTifajr. balarenitmuklliidBeor ftiendiu 
uelr. u nrlHMe coin mod iMttt^an lin«Kl|Uuia Ibey wi 



M Chiiatlu D 



ptrmcutd by Ihe clril megiHrKe for dehdinf 
l^riM ukd bu i^oiUeM vere wtuieufld by Uioun 
joiced lb Lhfl delee4iDci ot liiiiioMiin, had uijr bee 

■niMtu, wHb Ihe Dken lubiik^ and nticteii kc 

L leprMT. pdaf . or tuneneHi 
n, or vho had been nUnI 'rd 

' -pubUc DHHUmi 






d bj Ihe populace j 






(7.) Tkt Misatm, l«, in nMch Ihtie miracUt ■oen j 
firmid, II cquaUi/ wfrthi/ a/ atteaiian, far itt puiUcilg, t 
pUeitg, and diiimcretltdnen, 
M Aa the niraelae of Chit* ud hii ipoKlei were aumeraiu, Ori 



■ of pretended ndrecle^ uki 

lub of obKTTaiion wd diKo 
meuiire owed ili«ir being l 



At. Biauhe ■pptwdhi Uie wnrU so wiipaea loiuuucl ll, uulu hU 
dDCDDC wu Kit Uili nu[]iaH dellreitt] Gi pubUc, h hl> mlnrlei, wlirr h 
werechieir eiUblledbi Ihe lupponof the dDcUht*. were public ,i[^,. , 
beiac pcrlurmed mibeunat fnquenled plaeeauxloa Ihe mD^publtr uc- 
W"H^ aa it loBniMU and funenli, ud an aolemn fciUvali. TNu;.. 
■■■■y w«e dcna at Jerwilaai, u I>iB Umn of the (reat fealiala, nlnu 
IbiTC wia llM fTealeit coneoune of people from all paiti of Ihe wqniri ; 
itben, BIba pubUeatnelaofTillijeiandcWeBi Mliers bi Ihe public iiy- 
■ifDfnca ; and othera, bclore freat midtUude^ who came loceUier to hrar 
jMua.aDdM>b* healed by him ofUiglr lafirmlllaa Bt tar Ihe frailer pert 
l» of the lea of G JlKe. wtllc li 
ulouB tracta, eaptciallr ihe tno 
"'■^"^e of tUbtfu ibe^ — ' -' 
ipwardi of JJE/tun il 
re, from tbefr nalnr 
laduMTloual 

„ ^B tMaiWIilTOf L 

Of imlj perfciied, Conaidartu the oppoallion of thewoiU, llwoulil n-< 
kBfa baen noruaaaable, bad III* tniiKlei of Jana been leia publi<^ : ij 
ago* taauhe alfitt hate cbaafedhli oidinaiT manner iriib propntir 
bat.kitbelia^ba penMedinIt; (itr Ibkucc, it the tnuRection or f.i 
(Hndl^Biu oalraBOle before bia owndtwh. The nienneH of rli. 
■ i r ael e a waa tnerdbra a dtflaaeo id the malice, lodadeflanca totbi- ui 
enduUjortbanrtdi llb*in«MlnieafhleinJraeleiii he uienerl in. 
bcofbudneKlM:— /ipuldifinifjr.iildChdit. fsUriearU. Irvtrlaus'- 



uui iiiperiDhiy, he |ji<-"' 

, _„ _..„ ■ principal dialiD ■eeaia to hive .. . i 

heBUapui foraieiT crtatperaODimanc IheSunarituia Bu i.. 
■el of tbe apoiUei in Ihk reipscl waa uneiceptlonable i and J< 1 1 - 



wted bj )i^, tenile, ir 

■ (ioaepbna Int 
M of Offilt'a n 



uroncly eipreiied, Toeipeldi 
[iii-l The DiautrutBenDiiaaa 



icd, hs allllllin bilo lome priiala relrei 
nalbecredbnUjofllieuiiniclei; bullldoi 
belr naU?e beaulf ml dwoilr. Il ii, indeu 
eaie or Ihe dlfinltj of iha manner II nun 






lactrieciml:Jrtttugirc. (Nail. i.S.) Obscure, indeed i^'eycoiild'noJ 
be who were endued with luch soweri, nor could Ihe; be deipiKd l^ 
Iheir friendi ml followera ; hut tbeae were luiall leoiponl adtamaf e^ ^D 
CDuipanaoii of Ibe obloquy, the li^uriF^ alDiclioni, auffehnii, and perae- 
cuiioniuf Btery poulblc klurt, wbkb they underwent The mlriclcaof 
t^rlM were wrouiht la the moal lenoroua and diilntereHeri manner : all 



(8.) AnoUm (urcumatuice which conGnna the tnilh uid Tali- 
dity of tbcae miraclBs, b the kftictb produced by the ptr- 
ftrmance a/ them. 

Qieat number! of penona, who weieapectuon of them, were UDiinced 
bj Ibein, nolwlihalandlnf ihey had formed and cheilihcd ihe ilronfeH 

of Ihia coDrJclEon, thej quitted the rekf Ion in wbicb tlier hid been edu- 
cale4 and with It eaac. pfeaauie, fonune. repulaboo, Anendii and lelailona ; 
Ibej embraced Ihe Ouipel from Iba moat Indubilable periuailon of tia 
uulb, InvfolabI/ adhered ID [be profcaajon of U, andaealodllHirbalierof It 

(9.) Lutlj, ao &r were the minclea of Christ and bia apoatlei 

from being conaidcied aa frauds oi impoilurea, that theii bealiti 

The lenglb ofllHie, during which Jeiui CbrlM and hll apoillei perform- 
ed iheir ipliaclea, mux here be apeciatly conaldered, ''Acmy yean 
elapaed between Ihe coniinenceoieiil of the miniKn' ofChrtitan J lb -■— ' 
of Ihe Ian of the apoiilea. Duiiiig lU ibia lulemC the mlracnloui 

keep up the cimfederaled Plan, il ti no hiconjd 
„...iilneneiaof [he mlracleiof Ihe Goipel, Ibal Oi., 

let no Initanca of a lillore or of deception wai ner dlacoiereiby l^hoi* 

, — 'rlngenemleawtlhwhomCbrtHlanliy waaali 

boSiJewi' t--"—'- '—- ' 



the more diUcutt lo 



Idflaln 

deiabla 



aauiliiw alt bia mlraela to hli Father. While, boweiei, Chrin-i main, i 
«M iDlaDy ma frani oalenlatlon, bia minclea were chancieilud \-w .< 
paetfai aobliair, deconim, antbority, and dignity. They diapiar H'li,'-. 
I Hn f a b o»e Ihe ordhiarT ehaneter ofaiwi, but they are/ocu in which Iti" 
■IwelalDra eaidd nut be mliuken. 
|iL| All Ibe BBtadaaof Chrtit were performed wllh (bo utmoal ampLi- 

liiey are eOeu, lo all appeanoM, canal and laeldentaL Alotberdmci 
be wnacti bia mlraclaa lalini prouipled by enireaiy, or where lucb an 
•£<■*■ preaaaled ttaelC that II woubl bate bean out of cbaiacter ntii i>i 
hne vrotyM lb<te. The maaiwr of Ui doina them la remote fToui all 
(■■fBtgaardaeekomtaflorr. Aanoeatanlalioa ladliqilayed before, bo 
BOBe la erioeed alter, Iba perfuminea. Onen be forbade thoae* who were 
Iha sbjeela of hlafoadaeia iDd cDmnaiaian 10 apeak of Ihe peraon lo w N<ir^ 
ihay wen obllfe d a bifd frobibiiEoo lo i iniefnl mind I Ollen, u eooii 



laaU^ HiaL BccL lib. It. e. 3.) And li la by no meaiu improbable tha 
_M«anliM*,wboinraciuvdDrtbelriDBmi[tleB,arTalaedrromihBi<FD< 
bf l i u pa C bitHi ware prMarred by Prarldenca to eareme old te, lo b 

• Jowpb^ de BUtSuS'lib. ill c 3.Yi 

* Wbea It tappinW ihat any of ihem were performed prlialFty, in 
haPM ar chaaJw, Ib* cOkda of the miraeta were ao TtiRile, thai i)i<" 

_ - ^ - "'""TisrT 



ed."« [n foct. boihJewi' and bealhcni w,. 

Ihouch they aacrlbed them to varkiui cauaca, denied them to be pmnfi of 
hli dinlain, or maintained thai Ibey were Inferior lo Ihe mlncleuof Iha 
pagana. Thua, on one oecaalon, (he Jean lUribnled Cbrlsl'a mlraclei l<» 
Bcelacbub, and on another, they acknowledgnl that be aavecl othen, while 

were Wo reccnl la be ihapaieil Cdiua,' Poqihyry. Illeroclea. Julian, and 
olber adveraariB^ admlried Iheir reilllT, but aicnhed Iheoi lo tnagk, and 
denied ibe divine commlaalon of him who performed Ibem. Butto whM. 

Vni. Abrief eiaminationof a few of ihemiiacles related 
in the New TeHtament (more than a few cannot b« invesU- 
gated for want of room) will conlinn and illustrate tfie pits- 
ceding obgerTationBi and convince every tandid inqutrei that 
they were wrought bj the mighty power of God, atid prove 
inconteslabl; tl^t Jesus Chnet was indeed the promised 
Messiah. 

1. The MiucLi or thi CoHvaniTOR or Wat» ihto 
WiwE at Cana, in Galilee, U related m'lA evtry mark af 
vfradly. (Johii u. 1—10.) 



wcVXhi'nV 



r all coliualon could no! be mora happily implied Ihin by 
Icb Ihe dlacoTeiy la lignifled lo ilie comiiany. The Jewlih 






lluring 



■ The lopici above briefly noticed are lUuHraicd with equal fbiea and 
beimyofat(uoiFm bTBp, fiurd. Wortivoi. vil Berm. W pp. ItB-lTB. 

• Bp. Mllvalne'i (orohio) Uclurei on iLe Evidencei of CbAallinMy, p. 
1». Jl^oodon, 1833.) 

retk, a awit apprvred of God, among you by vondert tmd MiaaCLla and 
tignM, tttdch wddidb^ him in the mtdat of ymt, at ye uourKltto inav 
[Acli II. IB.), was [he ippeal at Peter lo a miied mullllude of [be men of 

flmlWM cmmoTDaiii il (Acta iv fB-l, waa Ihe adraowledgtnenl ejlorlod 

and John on the lame man ai the gale of ibe temple In thai cTiy. Mr Iha 
IniniuniaiT acknowledgment of Jewlib and heathen adveiiBuiei, see pp> 

ailoni (0 which Clelnia bad recoone In order to dnde Iba 



THE MIRACLES RELATED IN THE SCRIPTURES, 



'r° ■flir. I 



•om of Ihr new mrtat » IlM fuvcranrt'i' ilie GiM. nnw miuv prunw ti- 
ccUuM, ihsnlon kinnMcoiutiirfrllnl: llirn* l« hip plonlj, nod rhrrr vu 
■Hit ol IT. AcuriRra lo Ibr pnnlkg uwislwunu llic Jcwa on tlirM ik«- 
■iMia, wbieh ia SHiiilDiinl iba by Ebs iinrnior, uia wbia vhkli tbu (ui^ni 
had bMD imnklof lu) mu iM ifinuiible fiir ricclkwa. Hh aHraUnn 
WW ImiBMUiMIr eteUcObi' Ihli freah niiiilj ) uri he {Iih lUi UleiiuiDn 
lu li lo ao uMinl and mf ■ **>!• Ibu wc cannot Inii aWMm II bv]''H'<l <b« 
raaehoranj ■nlBccandinirnuur wbuaueocr. Ha calkd Iha bnita^romii 
and aaU,— £«rj> ■■« of (*< itf iniuKf Artnf rU farlh gaod biik. bihI 

fJkf taiirf iriM uHlif IMH. ilili lD(iiSi?ntaI tcallmunjr urflva with It all lAa 



S. 7'Aa MimicuLovi Feiiiiho or Fiti Thouiisd Men, 
hetidet vtmen anil children in the deieri,' sat attended nilh a 
varietg of circumtiannet that thm the impeniiililg Bf/alte- 
haad er imfiatititn, 

Tb« dbclplea of Chrin Intbrmed their conpaaidrHUIe Mulrr, Ihal H waa 
liiDelodlauilHlhaprDplclothcnal|ihbourln(villBacii 10 bill food. Jeau* 
found, on iuniiltr, Ihu Iben ma nu uiorg prrirlaiuo Ihao five loaiaa and 
Iwo llahoa. Tha warn of food for aorta a iiHiMHide waa eanain, and Ibe 

tlpieatoDiakalbf p«wlf tDrtili>WDU|innlbeiraHii,>anil luulacs thruiin 
nalu hj bundr«da aid bj ItWe a. By ibn UMihDd, «ll coiifunon na anild- 
•d, and iho aUeodaitca upon Ihan wu rendennl nuia «an : bendra, iho 
Dlneaiooi opemllon waa thiiaaxpaiicdlolhavlewol'lhe wnolemuUiliKle; 

JeauabnJta tlienva loa¥eaanii(walta1iH,and(lLiU'lburi 



biUialrba 



— .-,- lopplr' 

fo inulilplr and irow, ellhcrtaiihe bandaoriht 
— '— iboml'-"- ' — '- " ■- •■■- •— — -' 



apoatlaa u 

Itae peopir 

HDrudortfiah, 

th«rlMldih«u 



i^ Chrjat eOBimanded Ihr apoallM lo ntlbtt Dp tbe frafmenl^ whlcl 

waa iidaln proof Iballbrr bad had plent; of food: and Itaa diaciplM MUr 
twdra baalMla wUh Iha Ouuenu that nraialnoil Aflat ihli, can Iher 
b« Ihclnal iDom for lacreduKi)' I 

The people, unirk wUh ■ mlcarie, In ilaslfnulopiahlnii. and In whic! 

proiidaeri by the Abniiblr M aucceed Moaea (DeuL iviil, IS.), and ihr 

ww< dtalrsoa tu nuUieliltii a Idnjt. becauae iha Meaaiali (ncconHnc in ihci 









foflhei 



Hiha>lri< 



I of liie : 



Laitir. on 



^ ^alS."'lr""ir" 



balBg M OapcmanDL awl tpFaliiPi lu Uw itmt peopir, wlio we 

■ouMdatUio niracla able b hr bad perfonited, nsbdied Iheiu fui , 

Mq^la onlf of lla taniwral eTTi'cti, while tli^ necleclfld 10 appir il in 
■btir Memd aaiiuloo. Tbia rrpioach not only eaiahUabea tha mincle, but 
•iMirinattaddiilooaldUDlIT, liTuMbiUiwlliBdrakaKUcbJeiuarhlea; 
lud In view in prrfomilni ii, tit. hi* hsantdf docirbie. II li^ ibereltira, 
ImpoaalWe, eMbertooppoaeanchaliont eridence. or to leaara tba credit 
of a nilrack which bad tba tealitnonjr of nearly or nuiui el^bt (hounnd 

Wmi nece>aaril:r rminecled with allier bria (quail)' public and true. 
Iboiiaand uieu bealdaa wmnvn and chitilren. related in MatL ii. Si—3S. 

9. Egvatly remarkiUilt are the ctrcuitutancet attending the 
HaiLiso or TitE PiBiLTTic (Matt. U.*— 8. MBrkii.3— IS. 
Luke T. 18 — 36.), vUcA are tuch ai t» convince evergreaten- 
tt&le pernn. 

Tier in which Wiey prraented (lie licit or Ibe iHiair la unparaileicd, and al 
Iba Mm* time ahowa tha conlldence iher phir«l bi hia piiww and inori- 
BCH, aa well aa the deiira of Ibe paralTlic. and nf Iho Diur tnrn who Inre 
hlo on hit bed or conch. WhrnllHyeiHiUna taminlgklrraim^ tki 
nnUMifr, (Aijr iranl no tm tkr.htatr.lap, and imrgeKred fV rorfof the aI■r^ 
inuil latere Jenu iniu ; RiHtwktii tihey hnfAralM >( HA '*«« W Urn Jgn 
Mntirk Ue Miajr, aiih hU rmek into the midn. ttfere Jrttit. The 
munor In wUcblie addreaaed ilie panltlic la HU more KriUnc. Jeaui 
bafas irilh Ibe renioion of bla (ina (which did nnc aeetn lo be iba ahjed 
of ibanan'a peiklan) without ■ayhvanr thbHofbianwlad]'. wMhwIilch 
both ho mhI bb wppaitera were whMly alfecteiL Jetw, ateint tMr/aIti, 
aaaiuntQtketlckBflltepQlia. Stu, it if tmd rhnr, l»r liiu »r frrtiTen 
Hue. BatlhmirrnarlatHBfthr. Sriitn and Mortem aatiiu &rc , ■ 
siidrcaaoafnffnMrJrtoirti,TjleyiaMirflWiifjlMwtaM,ni-<naBUaa' 
L Thia awrel Kcnaatlun of blnapheitif , on Uie part nfiho Scrlbea 
'" «), pnnei Ihal Ibe; h>d no lilr* of aar fuih ibfai): bclhreitaa 
w, aftor repl^lnit to the raaaoninjia Id their htwiih commatkded 
me man to lue up tali couch and walk. ^adUDauHjiTBivaeraaei'p Ae- 
fiire thrmnll. iinduiAuiilhrtritit»erieithelaii.a7ulilrparledloiuBim 
AouK. tliirifuinr (lid. The antonlsliiiur nature of Ihit mlncIc eitorted tha 
adnilnuKm of all wlto beheld It, and they eiclauncd, Wc lurrr nw it an 
UUM/aalll'iii. 

4. While the miiulea of Jcnu wen acta of benevolence and 



I'a Inlema] Brldonceaof ChiiMiankT, p. 112 

.15-31. Mark vi. 3J-44. Jnhn Ti. B-13. 

rvaiiona of the aran^ eliit (JVoib fAare ipoa mufh grnm tn tha 

.9.) 001 only ahowa Ihu he wu an efc-iritneea of the mira- 

Indiralea ihr ffnir whon It wu Mrlnnncd, tIi. hi tho mnnlta 

at Much, when tbe (raaa la al Ita perftctkin hi Bjtia. Hac- 



itaii mbick, proving Itial there coulij be nciitaet liiiud 



ie£^i. 



I prounetj 

Hit hia pel 



• \?'y^'v^ °^>' 



compaKnon, the; it the aaine time aerved lo convey hia inatniO' 
lione with the greater meaning and dignilj. 

Taoienumprcjudiceaftatgredbf lUae nouona of relifion, imticlbea 
ed bj ate, ami Huiciimed by the ruinpla of paruna lo auilioriir, aad to 
aijbktitutei(»dpnncipleajn~^~^~~' — — .-- ■ — ' •-^■- 

object of the panlileaorj 

uiiuiatrj, ami widi latin 

judicea of the Jewa a^ainat hi 

ceanrf Ihal be ibould work iniraclea. Then ware aln prrjiidtci^ _ 

deepiv noted in tbe oilniJ* of the ^ama, thai bo power leai itain thai of 

caaa, aud af alnal which we find tWRicviar iniraclea oppoaeiL TW ra- 
lamitloa are alwaya the oflkpruif of crimea ia one prejudice wldch tta* 
depraved nalure of men la but too prone lo ioduife ; and the Jew^ lo the 
UuieofCtarba, were freaiJj under ttae power ollhia prrjiuUca. We are 
tok^ bi the loapel hUury. of aome who came to Jeaui under ihii taiOiienee, 
tetiini him of certaki OaUlHii^ whoae bload Pitale had tuioiled wilta ttaeir 
aacriaceatUikaiiii. !■>; andun thai occaaioii, be eqiDHd tlie daoier aad 
abaurdHv of the error bv a plabl lUualiiiioii, On occaaion of Hciaa a 
man who had been bom blind, the di«;iplBi of Jeaua foU nto the Hoie lula. 
take, and oaitit him, Whe did ai'a. (*>> naa er hIa paranla, that hi waa 
tern blind! <Jubn Ik. L i.) Jeaua, in a nunuM. aolved Ibe diOcukj, bf 
itittii bira the naeof hia aigbl. He did ao wiibani (oinf out of taia ordi- 
uTTcoiirBp. HlnileawareaDartof hiawurll, and Ma coiiipaMka alwaya 
ixtnordmarr interpoataim. 



prouipted hkn ; bul the occaaiub called for i 
acceaa Id he«irt« fenced by prejudice acainal 









r-DjfiEf of JciAn, la one of Ih 

Al lhl> Rilncic haa Iwen the nibjecl of particular uvU by I 

Ui/oiHi/y In ita pejibriiiance, and indeptndentt cm aetamd c 

adopte4 without ackiKiwicdVnenl, by later oppoaeca of reie 

]| II for cranled, llial the reader haa penieed the ' 
n, the noUe ^uiplielly of which, loitelberwiib ID circui 



In the nan place. Ihen, tbe man. on whom H ww peHormnl, bad 

(enenlly known by alainji and benjnf na Uie public mad. Hit pa. 
bi the Phariaeea, though Uiey drradi'd Ibeir rUaplvanure. and did aM 



Jii.l BaraHOLi, the man dM not aak lo be res 
lara dnl, who had accidenUUly become blind ' 



Hl'a'^Bii 

pervn waa thai llld cured lilm, or whither he had (one. There waa 

-'lerefore no poaaibibly ufculhiakm lo the Iranacllno. 
[ui-l Thibdlt, tba very nueallon ni^puaed by tba dlKlplea, whkh ocu- 
«ned Ibeuuracle, la a nconf that Ihe man'a biindneaa waa from hia binb; 
ul Iha anawer, M we have already btimaled, waa ao ilnle conlbnnable 

card It from hia lipa. Jeaui^ b) hia reply, did oM ailribuie ibe ualural 
fliwlorthe blbidinan lo a particidar pivvidence, bul added, thai it waa 

or. lei it be nbaernd, that Chrial did no! apeak tbua i^tr Ihe lucreia, 
ul eipoacd hbnaclf to ba conliadicled <iiccordni| to the opinion of men) 
J hlubwhu, taeaay^had aentbiui, when be declared Ihe fulore pioofof 

' llT.] Id Ihe FOTRiB place, eowiiler the mode employed for (irinf tha 
man aiiM : lie labouied under m incurable bikidiieaa. Tbeopw-ky of tba 

iludieal ntfa nrriia, which duca not wholly d'opnte of aiatit, or only al 
eeitain Quie^arc maiadieaof theeye, thalinanuie caaeaadiuii ofacure, 
which dependa upon a variety of precautions, prrpataliona. and rruiedie^ 
'bal (if BuceeaaniiU takea eiRct luily with Iiine, aud in moH caaca taif 
jnperfMII*. But aa nretautlona or nrepantiona wha>e%cr were en- 
pk^inlho corv of the maa bam blind. Tboufhacaiaiaci may be re- 

.1 ■ .. ridenlal or periodical EHtta eelena may be cured, > loJol 

bivetrrate and (iroui the biilb, I* inmrahlr. Huch baa 

been the prenleni opinion hi every age. ArUtotle' (whom we quote miy 
aaawkneaelolheaciilimenlaofhlaowntimeldeclaiealhalk ia impMaiMi 
far ant torn Mud fa riceiit nfU. The Java admitted tlila tnith u a prin. 
cipla (eoerally known. Sinrt Ihe irarld btgan, they aaid, it ma meter 
he^rdtholanymanapanedlliteyiaBfaneiehaKaihamliliitd. <Joholi(.3£] 
" ' 1 nenlaniodemtlmeaOl iiwell kiiowiDareof Iha wuneopbikMi 
delilT aetrr couhl produce an enniple of biindneaa, aiaalua end 
rdfiam Ihe hirth, tW wu cured by (he aaaialance of an. Buch 
k. « r ,^.. ."— 'acaae, waa it natural to Imafkie Ihal 



I of Ibia I 



lienl, ao Improbable, ae cncnrary to tba eOeft do. 
If ragrfnf the light, if tbe power and wiadem ef Jraiga 
yed It, and Imparted tho requiitte vinoe te Hf* 
lal a pcraon who had bev bom bbnd, and had coo- 
th (a manhood, abould ao eaaily ciedK what Jem* 
houldobey bim ao punetuliy; Itaat taa abould u- 



• CiicdbyCannbonnn^obnli.l. (Crtilo.flai:r. tmi. tiL nnill. p.lS.) 
bher paasaf ea from (he ancient claaekiautbDn are adduced by Weueta, 
n Inho ii. f. Kd>. Teat. VOL I. p. KO. 

a For the reaaon why Jeana CbiUi etaplojed tbe tatm ha dK^ lo ifva 1 
Ul man ilibi, a« p. IIXL aainu. ' 



PROOFS or THKIR INSPIHA-TION. 
iHiUie ridicule, bj cuijiaf tlie tlij po hi> irvn 
iiiHttui l<iiiHimch>dcicilii>uul7iuu>uli>hii,gt 



bowcuukl uij tucb ihiL( ^ Uui^k r— — — rr — -- 

|T.| LaaUf, jheininelB wu pcrtuDDad Jd Itie pubUc ■trsej, uid in th« 
prncBceoi Euuky p«nuiii, UhfwuLiiiiDeUiateW aubjectedtolhe MrLclest 
■crmnj Ihal cBd wrll b« codCiuvbL If we had DeardoreiKhftiaLracJe, we 
iftdfeU due hMVtf giTcn credil u> lO eimiHiliif a rcUiioa, [UL ve Ind biqiilred 

fctt, 1h bad been bom bbnd I WheUier bo icIutllrwH bVnd u ihe li'me 
vhea JeMW met bim 1 And wbelberU eftenvard* appeared tbtlbireKllj 
vucuredl All tbeialDquJnci weibouldeenainLj UTe madeuoTHlTeii, 
at ban been well inlDnuei] Uul Ilier lud been made b; credible people, 



KTOnd ihe pDAAbi 



' the Schbrs awl Phailaeeii, hih 
ir hli pnreDIs, who deetared [ba 

>ul of ihe ■jrnii^ognff 1 anii allei 

r teodeted ite uulS more prideni 
<uld have (IuJIt wrciled fmm 11, 1 



mMitt ^M 



OK* Mus niFiHa UK nru •! vH iliu ua* bom f - 
KM gf Csd, *i nwU ilit MIMnf . (Jolin Ix. 31—33. } 

5. Eqnnlly miuikable with the preceding miracle is that 
■mrtught at JerTualem by the aptille Peltr, in company -aith 

which wu nibifxtal to ■ dmiiar rigoioua scnitinj. 

•0 cvoD?fled lOfrelbcT, and » iDwpuable ; (hfl place^ tbe lupe, uid the 
ptTwuuM, bI] corrrflund lof ether wilb aucb ejoctneu, Ibat we carinoL ad- 
EEkdm pui wilhoui EiFia| Ibrced to acknowledf a Ibe whole. In Ibia miracle, 

[i.] FuiT, of Ihe Fcaucm of Ualameman'tferKnuuideimditieK. 

He had been lame fninhiibinfa, and «■ IhstI (bn/ /can old. Uewaa, 
■ufemct, well known to all Ule bibaUunu of Jeruialem, baTJni beer.. 
earned daily lo tbat (ale of tbe temple wbich waa moat freqwIUedlo re 
cem alma. The Uow of Itae day when Itae miracle waa perfonued wai. 



[lit] TaaDLi 
fori reipeellat 



id and leaped lidr J07, wbiJa be pniaed Ood, and leaiiBed 

man wbo bid been healed, and the ipoMlei, erg draned befan 
J of Uw eeelealaatica] rulera. Ther are moK cloaely Iniecro 
^tiat [he het. Tbef auertthe reablj ofUie miracle ; Ihej de- 



power, aa uafiiantaB, (o lake eo^nleaiice of the malte 

ieia aida ft*e ifvwand Jewe are conveitcct and embrace Ihe (joapel iri 
(osaeqiKaeeaf what tbST hid aeea peiliitmed, and Inaeaae where llwu, 
aiatlSf iinpoartble thai IheT abould Iutb been decciied. 

B«Mlea (lie cairaclea teUted in the cure of diseases, then 
m Uitee mnukable examplea, recorded by the 
in wbieb Jeaua Christ nused the dead - ' ' '' 



o John (Matt. li. &.), it is probable that there v 
other matances. But these wbich the evangelists have le- 
eMded were oeibinl; not the least striking or important. 

1. Tbe RaiaiBs 01 thi DicaoTiB of JiiBca to lite. U 
narked tg lime tf the evangeUttt? and Ihe drcomtlancet 
rdmltd tg titem are in aiiaotl entry paini exactlg Ihe lame. 
_ia»f ap fUaa ta Chris, in the midat of a greal mullllude of people. 
MtbMtiw teHlKer, who waa at the las enremtl;. JeiuaUiIenBdlohli 

wqawt. Ml o^towaj '" ' ' ' 



edwupubUd/qtleK 
Ai lbs ^ne BSHl Jalna waa lalbrmad bf hla 
■ w«a4aaiLlBonlar tajmealblmfron nrthc 
■toaa tWI U hia hooM fitj tb 
•d aariaaa* Oar Lord, amn 






ent Ibnh IUIt pra- 
hr death, allBT bailof 

he ■ubJeet ao ■ ■ 



heard vrilh aCDfn wtiat Uie; eonaidan 

our Lnrd inuqded aa an InUtnaliDn a _. . _.... 

lllii. Pulijnc Ibein fonhamiinf the niulilitide, be relalnedwt 

luher and mother of iba dead Jouni wgmaD, and Ibice of bla liBelptet ; ■ 
uuHcienl number to wiloeai and relate Ibe clrciunMaucea of her reaiara- 
lion. In their preaenee " ber ipbit came again," ai oar Lonfa eomniand. 
'Hie eflVcE waa Inatantl^ produced bf bli almightj woni j aibd waa TerUed 
ID the cuneielionof eTD^ Individual, who aaw her immediately recehrtaf 
iiinl, aa a perwm in the lull poaaeaaion of life and health. Tb* event waa 
underituod bf Iba whirie iDUlIHiide : and Ibe eVaniellat Mdlhew reluea, 
"ihat the luH thereof w«U abroad Ihroughont all ihe lind" (Meti. ii. 
S6.) The penno In wtaoae familf Hila miracle wu done waa tufflciFnllr 
dialiuiiuiehni, aa a rnleroftlie ■jnafojite. to render tuch a rcmaikable 

nor aulicLpaled hf human fbreaifihl, no circauiafaace waa waptlng, either 

7. ro the eircumtlancei 0/ Ihe Riiaina or the Widow's 
Son hoh the Dead, aT Nun (Luke vii. 11—16.), ve have 
already had accaiiaa ta refer, ai illuilraiing Ihe bcTievalence af 
Jetut Chriit.' In addition lo the obaenatiooB alluded to, we 
[DBj notice the circumatnncea under which thU "■'"■ijt «M 
peiformed. 

lie. "Tbe widowed iiiul 
adir aiiiarMlay. belore 

It waa itjipoaaible ibai auj 



Id healed Ih< 



«r of an< onlf eon Would not be precipitate In 
loir rllea : Ihe proofa of death mus have been 
he proceeded 10 paj thia taat deb' "' n^fmnimj 
u prci>are<^ and a conaiderable pi 



'waa immnitaitly spi 






ate 



ler, beridg a i 



mourortbia 



at lip and bfean 10 tptak ; a 



lid Ikty glnrifU 

. .... ., .. "jh^il ail Judra, and 

iroughout Ihe regioi* rimnd uboul, (Luke vii. 14 — if.) 
e. The R1BDBBECT10X or LiiiBi;* it related (John iL) 
nsri' minulely Ihan either of the lioo preceding miracle; ana 
from the partictilaritj/ of Ihe circumitaacei related, itacgmrt* 
additional inlerett and puilicily. 
[1.1 While Jeaua waa beyond Jordan, la Fcrflpa, the Vetera of Laiarua 

tjc^ After Itearlni ihia IntelllfleDce, be rDjnaliH'cl two dava knuer in tl,f 
nme place, and then aald to nla diecl 



laru u diad. Tien w 



/nirflajxaJreiKfy.fJaiiu if'c,7.1T.) Iliato 
10 Ibaljeauanehber did nor could learn how ioi 



ipoatlea, Loiori 



mined. 

of men mJrbt be aiip|i 

Buapicion of deceit, b 



n ihetretimauyofoneafhiadBera. 'Rie delav alio of 
lOalileetoBelhaDyiDURnoIbeoverlooked. Bjlhalilei^ 
"--'ihl, and Ita Irutb and reality moradeler- 



DSOOIbslbraaksaflbeGoipeL partil. c] 



<^ Aek aaUtaa emnl dreoBMsoea^ wl 

^ ae^S^VbHtaUsralMkaMlb 

*»w«n*«^ — ■^-- " 



le aanie light. Ilia comlof li 



late deitroyi all luaph 

,.„ ,,_.lunil7otobiervlnftlie 

beaeaaon waa, afallolbere, ihe lltleat li>r llndini ac- 
lly Ibii timeTlhe ilMon of Laiarua were recclrlnc 
/their nelihboun and fiieDdi^^Miiny e^Ut Jem 
^ u — . ,„. .1 ,>g ,i^, trotter. 



the cooaolalort ■- _^ 

had cent lo Jthrtha and Mary, 

Jeaua hbnieir appnaeheB, asd minalei wllh Ihe compi 
and IMeud. wSeo Moa, Iberelbia, law the Jewa alao 
followed Mary out of lb* boDae, he froantd in opiril, 1 
He wai under no BecHilly of lOecdna Ihe appearance 
feM II — 'enu new .- and the reality both of hie aympalby I 
lall to make him an object of regard. Tin laid lU Jo 
lend hint. Every Ihfav concurred to eielta eipectaiion 

amUTnol (Am man, ttUdi openeifMervM 0/ Iht ilimf 
[111.) AlleiulhibeyanttB at the grave. Itmaiatavi 
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fii.ii:^couvjcamofiii«jriaiityu:tiic'iuira-iewiucii haauiuibceiiwruught, that great charact*:-r wiiich he had to supp' rt would InV' 

J7'>V';'""'^')'**'^"**''I^V'*^'*.t*^'"?I'h£i^l*f^^..m.iH-r.l Th^n,h ccived an iiulelibie stdn. i)f all his pn-dictious. liiti 

( IV. J lrieiri/n«M««ui itu^uurocle are Iikcwism; to bo considered. Inough •• t i i i- - i i -1 

•oiae ufttKise who hail couif lo ui'um with the fcisier.of I-iwirurt were the not one on Which he aad his Oisoiples laid greaUr StrerS 

f neudii of Christ and hwnjioiiile*, the eTangcJical iiarraiive informs us I hai tliat of hU resurriOUMn. ^^0 frt-«{lientlv, flldc-vHl, hud (' 

other* were not friendly to Cu ma and his Goaiiel. M.uiy of ih.-wj, Iiow- ouhliclv foretold ihilt he WoulJ n<K' aaiiin Oil the tliird 

ever, having witnc*sed the tranwction, belicvc-if on huu; hut oihrra, wlio P"""^ > **^'*^^*'*" "''" "* ^t>uiJ ^l^i aguio on uie ti.iru 

were nui wiilinjf to be hi* dim:ipl.:«, thouj^h iJicy ioun<l it imp«jJwiWe Ui fc- that tliose persons Who cause<l lillQ lo be put to dealh 

i.'tT or to deny tJie miracle which iiafjl;f:i:nwroii;ihf, went ih<ir way to the acquainted With this prediction; and, bein^ in power, 

Pi.ari<*e- and tol-l theui what Je«..» h^ul done, lue Pharince- l»icuuielve« ^.^^y possibk mtaiit to prtvtnt iU accompiwhnUut, «r am 
coil :d not contradict the iniracJc. tl»ou(ii they wi; re interested in den>nis It. *\^ , 1 1 ■ ai 4 tr 

A ruuncil of the chief priesti ami ThaiiseeH was convened. They dul ven- pOSiUon Oil the pubLC til that (ijfair, 

tiire to examine the miracle, tk* Ihry had ilone in tlie case of the man wiio The importance of tiiis FACT requires that we COnsii' 

hadbcenb..rnbUnd.-Tl.cc.»n.s..iera.ionoil^/^ru*a..dofhi.-i«i^^^^^^ ^,j^ ^j^l y^e minuteue.ss than the Other mirach 

wrre uiK mean iieruoiirt, — the nuium'rot the wi.ne*«.'i«-s, who W'.*r»ralj*o per- - /m • * \\- u 11 *i «• i- 

nonsofdistincnon, and who ha-l rilled Jeru»altinwKh the new* at their re- JesUS l.hnst. W O snail t:i'Tfli..re examine, m the 




e w.TP wanting to confirm fhiH inirarh. It miiht Subsequently Wrouifht by lliese witlKtSSi'S in the nail 
surrecii"!! of j^/^rii-s Mud .-ix days beiiire the Chfisi after the day of Pculccost, which attest the fact c 

cihauy, when; he suppeil with I^/ai'iin and liis resurrecti<»n. 



on him: and the Roman* tr.lt cumt and take aicay O'jth our pluct and ^y ^vhoiU ilS realitV is attested; and, IdStlv, the MiRj 

Ifaiiy aiidiiiona] evidence 
be added that, alter tlie r'^surrecii 

jmss/iver, JesuH came to Ucihauy, ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

»i/Hern', sni\ murh people of ihf. J'iVH kncio that he ictis at Jilt fmni/, and **'-^"*»|^^*'Y"* ■ l t» 

th'^ycame/romJeruHulem thither, not for Jt^u*' t,aJie only. huHhul '/I'-y 1. In the nrst place, let llS examine the PrOPHETI 

miiiht tee LftzaruM uUo, ichmn h^ had latH^-d Jrum thr d:ud. But th*. Cl.AilATIO.NS OF ChkIST HIMSELF CONCEUVlXG HIS DEAT 

chief print* consulted that thuj viiithi put Lazaru* todtalh ; ittcatuse thai nL-KURREUTION 
bu rta*un of him rnanyof the Jvicu vent uiray and be^i^:r^d vn Jcsu*. 

(Jolin xii. 1, 2l 9—11.) The cnriohity of thOKo who came lo Ucihaiiy, and [i.] All the ovangelifita unanimously relate, that Chr 

their belief in ChriHt, are naturil con^aiMence- of the truth of l^aruh';i pp^icdlv predicted the cirrunistance of liis death and resiin 

reiiurrccuon, which could not but enrage the prieHtx and Pluiri»i;fH, who ^ ~T f i"'^"*^'**' *"'^ y »"»«*«"'- "^^ "» *"» »*«..i* ««<u i«r^u«i 

were Uie en«'iniea (»f Chrlm ; and thi.ir d.teriinnaiion to put I^ozitrus to to his disciplcB. It If: further worthy Of remark, that thoi 

death, sIiowh the de«iperaiion to wliich Ui*« publicity of th^' miracle ilrovf predictions are freuupiitly Uitermixcd, either with such c 

Iheni. The resurrection of I ji/.aiua wan ali*o one reawm wliy, on the fol- .,„„„..^ „„ -t^ ««,*\,»r «i;«,«««i„«« ««#«, ^.»;i.. :,««.^ -«- 

lowiriKday, nmrA«fro/./«rA«Mr«rirrc;i/ie/o/Ar>«.*/(ofthepaiisover>if/it7i stances as do not, of themselves, enter easily into any 

they heard that Je»u* trait coming to Jerusalem tovk bratuhm ofitulm- mind, or with those which 8Cem tO have no sort of relatio 
tierJt,and\ 
that cnmeti 
him trhf-n 



•d that Je»u4 trait coming to Jirnnniem tovk brunt hm of palm- miiiu, or witn tnose wnicn 8cem to nave no sort ot reiaiio 

i u-mtfcrth to myt him, and cried, JUtsiir^^ one another; which proves that they cannot be the imi 
thin the name of the Lmd. JVie propU; there for f, that itoturith . r Vr .-i r *l * 1 i* l. • ^l • 

i he called LaxaiHMuutof hiM grar>', and r,l»ed him from the conceits of a ferUle fancy, that delights in the invention 




of the people are berimiinjihiMdiHciplex. (John xii. I'J, \.\. 17— lU.) Is it \mi»- golem. 

Bible to d«'ny that Clirisl made hin I'lirry into JeriisaJi-in in the manner re- r- 1 iLf«-««„-», :* :« *<^ iw. ^k„^^^,^ «k »*!>«•»• k^ 1 :..^ 

lat-d by tlie evangelists, while many persons were livinu who lia.i artually ["'J Moreover, It is to be observed, that Peter bad JU* 

wiincsHfMi ill (Jan wc separate m) notorious an «>vent Ironi the imiMiriuiil made thai noble confession, in the presence of all the Ot^ 

cii-.um.stances which are Mended with it in the ..vaiiKelical narration/ ciples— VA^m art the Christ, the Son of the Ux-ing G« 

And can a more natural reason he SHKijnied f<ir such a roncuwise and ..' ^ ,,, -^i , i^i- i*ti r- -u. 

triuirii>li than the resurrection of I^zarus, of which many wer.^ wiin» MeK, ">*^^ i-^hnst h:id crowned tlu.*» admirable confession with 1 

and wliioli tlie whole multiruile alreafiy believed to be a true miracle { traordiiiury promise of his — BlcBsit'd art thou, Simon JBa 

hi It has ev.ry chanu:ter of a inirarle: for it tcasseM and niity to y^,, y,.^;, ^„j ^^^^,^ f^^s nut revea/ed it unto thee, but 

be obnfrrfd. I<azarus had been a**!'/, he was ri/ire ;— two facis uliicli, "^ , '^ , . , . . , -» m w mi 

taken rt*»paratFly, are of the most common norf, and concernui:; wlii.h ther which is in heaven, ^ind i say unto thee, Fhat t 

many perHons had the utmost riTiainfy. Jtvai inntanfaneouiHy and ptth Peter, and upon this rock noill 1 build mif church, i 

lirly ptrformed hrfore ctfdihlr iritwHift. On C/hrist s.ivui;;. Lazanis, „..,^^ . r 1. .it ^t ,.n ... t /........;; .,..-..„# :* f\.t..*t ir..; I1 

rorn.furih! lA/.arus resut...-.! lif.- ; and the lesiimooy of ih^ unn-sscs. .•.- f "^''* V ^^f */'"'' ""/ tneyail a^uinift it. (Malt. XM. li 

periiilly ofailvrr*iri»'s, istln'iii-»M i-xplicit that canh»!ini;i«'i!ii:«lor drhind. lininediately afUT, (yliri.st furotold what death he was t 

/( »r»i« indtptnfitnt of Mf.cimd mii^eH. The elfect ha, iiu alliiiiiy in nii- iv,)in the cliicf priests and scribes, but added, that lie she 

t!ir>' with the AJ^'ii that airomp'inii-s if. Wha! attinity in n.iture, what phvsi- ^., .,^ *u;»i i i\ \ .i-uu. 11 lu 

c d i)rop<,rtion in th.n-. befw...Mi the reHurr.'ciion of l^.xarus and ihe pro- Oil the third day. On hcaniij? which, Peter rebuked fc 

nuin-i.-iiion of the words,— Luiz/nn, roz/if /"r;r//i / l^-nh, thf *nd teas im- siiid, lie it far from thee, O J.orti! This shall not 

p^rlani ; fur it waj to ulIeM th.-. divine mission <.f the A^n of God.« ,/,,.^, Uul J^.^^y Christ, instead of approving this expre 

IX. 13ut tlie most remarkable miracle of all is the besur- his alTectionate concern for him, stnerely rcj»roved his i 

REcrioN of Ji'sus ('hrist from tin; de;id, which lies at the lion in these words : — Get thee behind me, Satan ; thoi 

V(?ry foundation of Clirislinuity. If this fails, the Christian offence unto me: for thou savourent not the thin:ra th, 

relijrioii catiiiot bt^ inaint;iiii; d, or may be pn?ved to be false. God, but those that be of men. (Matt. xvi. 21 — 23.) 1 

If Cbriat be lud risen, ar;rues Paul of 'Iarsu«, then is our lory wems to be very natural and sincere; and lliat mi 

prnich'nfr pain, ynnr fyiih aku is vain. (1 Cor. xv. 11.) On eireunistanees, which, in all probabihty, have no mannei 

the other hand, if this holds irood, ihe dinne mission and tion with one another, could not of itself easily enter 

authority of tlu? founder of our iioly relijriou are esUil)lished. mind of any man. Peter's confession was excellent; 

To this he himself appealed, as the jrroat and ultimate proof, promise made to him bv Christ was extraordinary; nav, 

which was to convince mankind that he was what he pro- expression of it implied something strange and dilfic 

fessitd himself to b(^— the Son of Or^d, the Saviour of Xhv. aliovo all, it appear*, at first sisht. that Christ cen^ur© 

worhl. If we peruse the history of that event, we nitist con- verelv the irreat/eal nuuiifested by Peter for bis person ; ai 

tiliido either that he arose, or that hw disciples Rtolo bis body J^^^ ^^,„j ..^.^v natunl that he, who said unto him, Bh 

away. ITiiMiiore we cmisider the latter idtemaUve, the more ,/,,„^ ,^v,„,„ y/„,,.y,,„,, ^^j ^^iio promised to make hir 

impossible It appears, hvery time, indeed, that Jesus Christ j^ i^j, ^.i^^,,., ^j^,,^,i,, ,^i„,^,^j immediau^lv after sav t 

atu^mpted to perform a minicle, he naked his credit on its ^,^, ,,^^^ ^^/, .^,^^ „,^,^ ,^.,,^,„ 1^ i^ ,.^ij^.„^- ^^^^^ -^ ^;,.^^ 

of truth, and not the natural agreement of those circui 

• The mie^tion has bem asked Unw could a mail come out of a gra^p ^hich obUged the evangcli.st to join them iMith togeth 
who w.Ls bound hand and foot I lo this mquiry of fhf unbeliever a satis- , , '^ . , ^.,., ^ •> ., • i- 

fanory answiriim bcrelurni'd. We learn fn»m Joscphus, and al^o from ami the same recital. W hat necessarily occasions thi 

fueh fVaviMIera as have visitetl Palestine, thai ih«» Jewish sepulchres wore is, the fact that Jesus Christ had realhi foretold his d 

|ii>nerHlly rurr« or f(;(;r/i« hewn out of rocks. Tne Jews, therefore, as they -„o. ,»..««♦;.».» iw.r.xr^ K^ V>o.1 e..(r,...».i *i.^ <*>..»>«» ««-i u 

di.l not make use of coinn.. in buryinz their dea.1. generally plarc.l th-ir [C'surrccUon, U'fore he had sulTered the former, and b 

bidl«'« in niches, cut into the sides of these caves or rooms. This lorm of latter had taken eliect. 

the Jewish sepulchres atr^rds an easy solution of the supposed illlficuliy [iij .] I3„t ^yliat prove.«» this fact more strongly than C 

The evangelist does not mean to say, that Lazarus walked out of the sepul- 1 • «i * 1 /m • * .1 1 l «• 'i • 

chre: but that lying on his back ill a niche, he raised himsplf into a sifiinn el««-. iss that Jesus Christ, the very day before his pa? 

posture, and then, putting; his h*gs over the ed|:c of his niche or cell sliil such a thing as had never been done before, and wliic 

down and stood upriithi on the jloor. All this he might do notwithstandmg Jess, will never be d.me a«rain, vi/.. He instituted a me 

lusarms were swKih«M with rollers, after the custom of his countrymen. ^1 .1 ^1 i- 1 1 • . .1 ^. ,. 

Accordincly. when lie thus came fortli, Jesus commanded them to loose tJiat death, which he was just on the point ot sutler 

him and h't him Ro,— which rircumsfanrephinlv indipar»?s that the evaij-ri'. foretold that he should sulVer death fr(»iii tlie chief p; 

list knew that l^zarus could not walk, tiU he Was unbound. Macknights pcril>es, and doctors of the law; which vet he might ec 
Trulh of the «»osnel History, p. 17.J. • • , •/• u 111 • i. 1 •' • 

» Claparcde's Coosideroiioas upon the Miracles, partil. ch. 5. avoided, it he would, by withdrawing into another ph 
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\ic rebuked the induicreet ica! of Peter, who would have diverted 
bim fruna that death: therefore he considered it an an event 
which wa.4 to be attendcil with the happiest and most bencticiul 
conMH)uence4 to mankind. And with wliat happy conseifuonces 
couii hilt death have been attended,' unleaii it was to have been 
imruediately followed 'by his resurrection? 

Jei»us, then, first instituted a memorial of his death, and then 
Totuntarily auflered it He commanded that it should be com- 
mrraorated, whence it ia evident that he regarded it as an ev^nt, 
which wad to be the means of our salvation. He foresaw that 
it would be commemorated : he foresaw, therefore, what would 
ioCAllibly come to pans, and that, too, at a time when there was 
but liule appearance of its ever happening. He did not say» that 
they should commemorate his death, only till he rose again, but 
until bis second coming* He foresaw, therefore, that he should 
speedily rise again, and that afler his resurrection he should de- 
part, in ordiT to return again at the end of the world. 

[iv.] Beddes, no reasonable person can imagine, that the 
eruige^ists had wholly invented the account of the eucharist ; 
for there Ls a wide di&rence between a doctririe and a practice. 
It 1:3 very difficult to forge a doctrine, because it must be con- 
certed by the consent of several persons ; but it is yet more difficult 
to impose a sensible practice, a thing in use, and as it were a 
speaking doctrine, upon mankind. It would certainly be the 
greatest instaAce of folly imaginable, for any one to suppose that 
a dozen poor fiahermen, cast down, astonished, and confounded 
at the death of their master, and undeceived in the opinion which 
they had entertained that he was to restore the kingdom of Is- 
rael: — ^persons who knew not what might be the consequence 
of their publishing the doctrine of that crucified man ; — that they 
should invent the institution of the eucharist, with all its circum- 
stances, and make Christ utter the$e words — This is my body^ 
vkich is given for yott; This cup is the JVew Testament in 
my hl90d (Luke xxiL 19, 20.) ; — ^words that implied something 
new and Tery surprising, and which the evangelists and Paul 
have unanimously recorded, though without any mutual compact, 
as appears by the trifling variation that occurs in their recital 
of them. It would, we repeat, be the greatest instance of folly 
imaginable, for any one to suppose that the disciples had the 
least idea of inventing these words, or the history of the eucha- 
rifit. The inference to be deduced from it is this, that Christ 
furefsw his death, and suffered it voluntarily. Now, if he fore- 
saw that he should die, and if he voluntarily offered himself to 
dt^h, he then either foresaw that he should rise again, or he did 
not foresee it. If be did not foresee it, with what kind of hopes 
did he comfort his disciples ? What was it that he promised 
them? Or what did he propose to himself by his death ? Why 
did he not shun it as he might have done, when he was at sup- 
per with his diadples? What did he intend by instituting a me- 
morial of his dead body, if that dead body were always to remain 
under the power of death? And if he thought that he should 
rise again, as we may very reasonably conclude he did, he him- 
self rould not have believed it, but only on the experience he bad 
already made of that power which had restored sight to the 
blind, health to the sick, and life to the dead : for he could not 
think hia own miracles false, and yet, at the same time, believe 
tliat he should rise from the dead. If he thought he should rise 
t^n, he also thought his miracles to be true ; and if he believed 
his miracles to be true, hia miracles must of necessity have really 
been true, becanae they were of a nature incapalile of deceit and 
illuaiony at least with respect to him who performed them. Jesus 
Christ could never imagine that he had fed five thousand men at 
one time, and three thousand at another, besides women and 
chiUren ; that he had raised to life the widow's son of Nain, the 
daughter of Jaima, and Lazarus of Bethany ; and that he made 
Peter walk on the sea, dice. Ac, if all these things had not really 
been true. 

[v.] No one surely can doubt that Christ foretold his resurrec- 
tion, who considers that it was on this very account that the 
chief priests and Pharisees appointed a watch to guard his se- 
pokfaie, and commanded the stone of it to be sealed. Sir^ said 
tbej to Pilate, we remember that that deceiver said, iohile he 
•mat yet alive. After three days I loiU rise again, Commandy 
therefmrt, that the tepulchre be made sure until the third day^ 
Ie9t his di9ciple$ csme by night and steal him avfay, and say 
uHi9 the pe^plCf Be ia risen from the dead; so the last error 
ohaU he wroe than the first, Pilate saith unto them, Te have 
a watch f gw yeur way, make it at sure as you can. So they 
wemt and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the atone, and setting 
the -mauh. (Matt. jxni. 6d— 66.) This, as we shall further 
hMB oeciMi to diair, wfts sodi m matterof &ct, as the disciples | 



neither could nor durst invent in opposition to the public know- 
ledge wliich every one had of it; and which, besides, agrees 
very well with the other circumstances of that event. For whence 
originated the report which was spread at Jerusalem, that tlie 
watch slept when the disciples took away tlie body of Jesus, if 
they hod not really set a watch to guard his sepulchre ! And 
what necessity was there to appoint a watch to guard it, had it 
not been to prevent the disciples from propagating the report 
that he was risen from the dead? And if Christ really believed 
that he should rise agaiu, he could not have believodit but upon 
the truth of his miracles ; neither could he have believed his mi- 
racles to be true, if they had been false. Thus it appears, that 
the connection of all those circumHtances forms, as it were, a 
kind of moral demonstration, which cannot but convince any just 
and reasonable person. 

2. Having thus considered the predictions of Jesus Christ 
himself concerning his death and resurrection, let us now 
proceed to investigate the Evidence for that Fact. 

The credibility of the Gospel historians respecting conomon 
facts (we have already seen) is generally acknowledged, even by 
its adversaries. Now their evidence, that Jesus really dial upon 
the cross, near Jerusalem, when Pontius Pilate was governor of 
Judsa, is peculiarly clear and direct Numerous circumstances 
relative to his seizure, his public trial, his going to Calvary, and 
his crucifixion, are minutely specified. Various particulars of 
time, place, persons, discourses, &c. arc set dowp. The chief 
rulers in the Jewish nation, as well as the people, and the Ro- 
man governor himself, are mentioned as parties concerned. The 
publicity of his crucifixion in the suburbs of the chief city, in the 
nation, iti» l>i>ing in the day-time, at a solemn festival (when mul' 
titudes assembled from several dilVercnt countries, and from every 
part of Judn^a), are all noted. His hanging six hours upon the 
cross,! hii being pierced in the side by one of the soldiers with 
his spear, and blood and water evidently flowing from the wound,^ 
are incontestable proofs that death must have previously taken 
place. To these natural proofs of death, we may add the btaclbl 
testimony of the Roman centurion, who would have sdUssfbd 
himself to accusation if his account had been fatee, and who 
would be the more exact in it, as the soldiers, '* seeing that he 
was dead already,^ brake not his legs." Pilate, also, who was 
intimidated, by the dread of an accusation to the emperor, to 
consent to the crucifixion of Jesus, wbuld likewise bo afraid of 
having him taken from the cross till ho was really dead. Ac- 
cordingly, he did not permit Joseph of Arimathea to remove the 
corpse, till he had the decisive evidence of the centurion.* 

The chief priests and Pharisees, who had so long and so 
anxiously been plotting the destruction of Christ, would take 
care that he was really void of life before the body was taken 
down. His friends would never have wound it round so closely 
with linen cloth, as was the custom in Judea,^ if there had been 
any remains of life. Even if they could be supposed to be mis* 
taken ; yet, lying in a cold sepulchre, unable to stir from before 
six o'clock on Friday aflemoon, till the dawn of the first day of 
the week, the body must have been truly dead. The fact was 
well known, and universally acknowledged. The friends and 
companions of Jesus asserted it before his powerful enemies, in 
the most public manner, only fifty days after, and even they did 
not deny it*^ Nay, the Jews by being offendeu at his crucifixion 
and death, gave their attestation to the facts. The very anxiety 
of the chief priests and Pharisees to prevent the removal of the 
body of Jesus, undesignedly drew from them a clear proof that 
they themselves were convinced of his actual decease. While 
his body was ia tiie lepolchre, ** they said to Pilate, Sir, we 
remember thai that deceiver said, while he was tst alive, 
^fter three da^a IwiU viae again:'^ This unplies their fhll 
persuasion that he was raally not alive when they spake the 
words. Their taking finr a guard to prevent the disciples from 
stealing the corpse, and from deceiving the people, by pretending 
that he was risen from the dead, does also involve their being 
convinced that he was then truly dead. 

Further, upon the same grounds that we believe ancient his- 
tory in general, there can be no reason for doubting, but that the 
body of Jesus was deposited on the evening of the day on which 

» Mark xv. 35. 34. 37. 

« John xix. 34, 35. "The water, in the nericanfitun, and the semm. It 
is said, that there ia much serum In the thorax of peraons who dl« of tor> 
ture.** See Grotiua, L'Enfant, and Archbishop Neweome on the teit 

■ Vcr. 33. 

« Mark zv. 43—45.. which shows that holwd been sons time dead. See 
the Greek, Le Clerc's Harmony, and Archbishop Newsome's note. 

• John zix. 3&-I0. zi. 44. zx. A, 7. • JmM JL 1. 14, 4to. 

^ BlatL xxvii. 63-«6. 
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It was taken from the croM, in a private lepolchre of Joseph of 
Arimathea. bevrn out of a rock,' in which no corpse had ever 
been laid before.' Nor is there anv ground for doubting, but 
that a great stone was rolled to the mouth of the sepulchre ; that 
this stone was sealed by the chief priests and Pharisees, who 
would of course first see that the body was there, else this pre^ 
caution would have been useless ; and that at their request a 
guard of Roman soldiers^^ as large as they chose, was piMd be- 
fore the sepulchre, to prevent the corpse from being nnomL 
Notwithstanding these precautions, however, eoHy on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the week following, the body was mining, 
and neither the soldiers, who were upon guard, nor the chief 
priests, nor the Pharisees, could ever produce it. Yet none of 
the watch deserted their post while it was in the sepulchre, nor 
was any force used against the soldiers, nor any arts of persuasion 
employed, to induce them to take it away, or to permit any other 
person to remove it 

The question then is. How came it to be removed ? Matthew 
has recorded the account which both the friends and the enemies 
of Jesus, and the disinteret^ted heathen military guard, give of 
this. Let us examine these, that we maj see which best deserves 
our credit. 

Early on die fin>t day of the week some of die watch came 
into the city, and showed unto the chief priests all the things 
that were done; namely, the earthquake, the angel rolling back 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre, &c The chief priests 
ap|iled to Pilate * the Roman governor for a watch to secure the 
sepulchre, lest his disciples should steal him away ; and they 
8«ded the stone (probably with the governor's seal) to prevent 
the soldiers from bieing corrupted, so as to permit the theft By 
this guard of sixty Roman soldiers was the sepulchre watched ; 
and, notwithstanding all the precautions thus carefully taken, the 
body was missing early on the morning of the first day of the 
following week. In tins great fact both the Jewish council and 
the apostles fierfectly agree: this cannot be questioned. The 
counol would otherwise have certainly produced it, and tlius de- 
tected the falsehood of the apostle^ declaration, that Christ was 
risen from the dead, and prevented it from gaining credit among 
the Jews. On the resurrection of Christ, some of the soldiers 
went and related it to the chief priests, who brilied them largely, 
promising to secure their persons from danger, in case the gov- 
ernor should hear of their taking the money, and charged them 
to ainrm that Christ's disciples stole his body away while they 
ware sleeping. So they took the money, and did at they -were 
taught : and thit toying; or report, Matthew adds, it commonly 
reported among the Jewt to thit day,^ This flight of the sol- 
diers, their declaration to the high priests and ciders, the subse- 
quent conduct of the latter, the detection and jiublication by the 
a{)ostles of tlieir collusion with the soldiers^ and the silence of 
the Jews on that subject, who never attempted to refute or to 
contradict the declarations of the apostles, — are all strong evi- 
dences of the reality and truth of his resurrection. Had the report, 
that his disciples stole the lK)dy, been true, Matthew would nut 
have dared to have published in Judiea, so soon afler the event as 
he did, — (wlicn many persons who had been sptTtators of the 
crucifixion and death of Christ must have lieen ulive, and who 
would unquestionably have contradicted him if he had asserted a 
falsehood,) — ^that the chief priests bribed the soldiers to propagate 
it ; as this would have exposed himself to their indignation and 
to punishment, which they would the more willitigly have inflict- 
ed, because he had been in the odious oflice of a Roman tax- 
gatherer, which he resigned to follow Jesus. The stor}' of st**ul- 
ing the body apj)caxB from this account to have been so evidently 

* Matt, zxvii. GO. Mark zv. 46. I.iiko xxiii. 53. John xix. 11. 

• Matt, xxvil. GO, 60. John xix. 41. 42. ■ Matt, xxvii. GO-06. 

« Matthew (xxvli. 02.) says that thinapplicaUon wasiuiMieon fht: next itav 
thatf<Ho«td the doff a the preparaiion, that is, on the Safurday . Though 
thinkxAs, atthn first view, aiifthe pcpulchrc had rriiiainfd one whole nichr 
without a guard, yet that was not the raHc. *'Thc rhicf prieRtit went to 
Pilate as goon as the sun was set on Friday, the day of the preparation and 
rrucitixion ; for then bct^n the following day or i^turday, as the Jewa al- 
ways began to reckon their day from the prccedini; evening. They had a 
guard, therefore, as soon as they posribly could after the tnidy was dr^nosit- 
ed in the sepulchre ; and one cannot help aduiihni; the g<H>dneKs of Provi- 
dence in so disposing events, that the extreme anxiety of these men, to 
prevent collusion, should be the meaos of adding sixty vnexrrptionahle 
icitfifssen (ihe number of the &uman soldiers on guard) to the truth of the 
resurrection, an<i of establiithing the reality of it beyond all pc>wer of con- 
tradiction."— Bp. Porteus's Lectures on Mattliew, vol. ii. p. .W. 

> Matt xxviil. 4. 11—15. Justin Martyr < who flourished chiefly between 
A. D- 140 and 164 or 167X in his Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, also relates 
that the synagogue of Jerusalem sent out persons in every Uiroclion to pro- 
pagate a report sindlar to ttuu above related by Matthew. 

< The gospel of Matthew, it is generally agreed, was written A- D. tT7 orHS, 
tliat is, only four or five years after the resurrection of Clirirt, at which time 
multitudes were hving who would doubtless liave refuted tiis statement if 
Ihey could 



false, that Matthew, though he fiuthfully lecords the report 
not say a sellable to refute it He leaves the &lsi^ of it 
manifested by well-known &cts; Had the disciples really 
the body, and invented the accoimt of the resurrection of 
Master, they never would have represented themselves as i 
up all hopes of his rinng again when he was dead, and as 
backward to believe in his resurrection afVer they said i 
place. (John xx. 9, 10.) Nor would they, in the saiD 
moirs, have desciibed the chief priests as manifesting theii 
and apprehensions that it pottibly might come to pass, 1 
extraordinary guard they provide<i to prevent any deceptic 
this theft had been perpetrated, the putners in the fraud 
never have dwelt so much as they have done upon the ^ 
going more than once to the sepulchre, to look for the 
There would have been no time to have taken off the ban 
nor to have wrapped up the napkin, and to hav6 laid it in i 
by itself, separate from the other linen, (v. 6, 7.) The 
cumstances, therefore, would never have former! a part 
narrative. Nor would it have been recorded of Mary, tl 
said to Peter and John, They have taksit awat the La 
of the tepulchre, and ve hnov not where they have lai 
(John XX. 2.) A few additional considerations will sc 
show Uie &lsehood of the assertion made by the chief pr 

(1.) On the one hand, consider the terror of the timi 
pies and the paucity of their number. They knew that a 
guard was placed at the sepulchre. They themselves wi 
friendless, and discoun^red, in hoiurly expectation of bein; 
ed and put to death as foUoweni of Christ, and voluntar 
fined themselves to a solitary chamber for fear of beio 
crucified or stoned. On the other hand, contrast the a 
of Pilate and of the sanhedrim or council, the great da' 
tending such an enterprise as the stealing of Christ's be 
the moral impossibility of succeeding in such an altera] 
the teaton was that <^ the great annual festival, the | 
when the city of Jerusalem was full,— on such ocrasic 
taining more than a million of people, many of whom ] 
passed the whole night (as Jesus and his dindplea had c 
the open air. It was the time of the full moon ; the ni| 
sequently, was very light The tepulchre, too, was just 
the walls bf the city, and therefore was exposed to cont 
spection. All these circumstances combine to rendei 
falsehood as that which was imposed upon the Jews utf 
worthy of credit. For, in the first pUice, how could a 
men who had just before fled from a similar guard, notw 
ing their Master was present with them, venture to attac 
of sixty armed soldiers, for the purpose of removing tlw 
Christ from the sepulchre ! How, especially, could tl 
this attempt, when they had nothing to gain, and when t 
IxTome guilty of rel»elling against the Koman govrnime 
if they escaped death from the hands of the soldiers, 
posed to this evil in a much more terrible form ? 

(2.) Is it probable that so many men, as composed t 
would all fall asleep in the oj>en air at once P 

(3.) Since Pilate permitted the chief priests and Phi 
make the sepuk-hre as sure as they could (Matt, xxvii. < 
would certainly make it completely so. Roman s<^ld 
used to watch. Death was the punishment for sleeping 
This watch was for only about three or four hours, am 
the morning, so that they mitrht ha\e slept Ixfore. i 
supposed, then, that they were all asleep U>c:elhor ? \^ 
a few poor fishrrmen do against a well-disciplintHi and v 
military force ! 

(4.) Cou!<l ihcy Ik? soundly asleep, as not to uwak 
the noi.se which niu.st necessarily he made by removing 
stone from the mouth of the sepulchre, and taking 
body 1 

(5.) Are the apj)earances of compotvre and rcg^da 
in the empty tomb at ail suitable with the hurrj' and 1 
of thieves, when an armed guard, too, is at hand, ste 
moonlight night 1 

(6.) Is it at all likely that the timid disciples coulc 
ficient time to do all this, without being perceived by ai 

' Thm eometh Simon PeffrfoJluiring him, and irrnt into // 
and Hftth the linkn clothes lie, ami tht napkin, that xrasab* 
net lying trilh tht lin^n cluth'n, but WKAi'PivU tojjetkkk in a 
SKLP. Jolin XX. G. 7. ThiP unless relation ol tin- •vanin-Iist auio 
to an ample confutation of the idle calmnriy alcove nolired, that 
caiiie and 8t(»Ie the body of CiiriM. The hismrian does not t 
circumstance, as if it were iiientioiicd witli a dirfrt viewof aiis" 
oljjection,— as a foruer would have ilone. Hr j|oliv»'rs it with a 
citv (»f an misu.»:pecting rtblt-r oitrutli ; and it ili.*refor»^ rarrr 
more weigbt of evidence, ihrtn a mnliiplicilv of reasons ami 
boured cJt]iIanalion. Wakefield'." liHoriml LvidencH of Cln is 
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How could soldkra, armed and on guard, suffer themselves to be 
OTvrrearhed by a few timorous people ? . 

(7.) Either the soldiers were awake or asleep : if they were 
swaic, why should they suffer the body to be taken away 1 If 
a^kop. how did they know, or how could they know, that the 
disciples of Christ had taken it away ? Why did not the san< 
hedrhn, for their own honour, and the respect they bare to the 
truth, put all those soldiers to the question ? And if that thought 
did not at first suggest itself to them, is it not natural to think 
that they would have done it, when soon after they found all 
Jerusalem inclined to believe in that crucified man; and that 
about six thousand persons had already believed in him in one 
day, and that only fifiy days after his death 1 Doubtless the sol- 
diers who watched the sepulchre were still at Jerusalem, and the 
sanhedrim retained the same power and authority which they had 
before. It highly concerned them to punish the negligence of 
those soldiers, or make them confess Uie secret of their perfidy, 
and who it was that suborned them, both to justify their own 
procedure, and also to prevent the total defection from Judaism 
of the great number of persons who had already joined the dis- 
ciples of that pretended impostor. But this is not alL When 
OQ the day of Pentecost, that is, fifty days after the death of Je- 
sus Christ, the apostles showed themselves in the city of Jerusa- 
lem, and there testified that they had seen him risen from the 
dead, and that, after he had repeatedly appeared to them and 
artcended into heaven, he had poured out upon them the miracu- 
lous gifts of the Holy Spirit, — why did not the sanhedrim (who 
were so highly concerned to discover the persons who had taken 
away Christ's body) apprehend the apostles, and make them confess 
how ail things had happened 1 Why did they not confront them 
with the watch ? Why did they not imprison Joseph of Arima- 
tbesu and those men, till they had made them confess what was 
become of that body, as also every other circumstance of their 
imposture ? 

How unlikely is it, that, if the disciples had come by night 
and had stolen away the body of Christ, they durst have showed 
themselvea, and appeared in public, nay, immediately confessed 
that they were his disciples 1 It is much more credible that they 
woukl have hidden themselves after such an action ; and that if 
tiipy preached at all, it would have been to people more remote, 
and not in Jerusalem, the very place where those events had 
happened, nor in the presence of that very sanhedrim, of whom 
they were ao much afraid, and whom they had so much offended. 

((9.) Onee more. Why did not the sanhedrim have recourse to 
the inethods ordinarily employed to discover criminals 1 They 
were very ready by menaces, torments, and persecutions, to oblige 
the apostles not to preach in the name of Jesus Christ; but they 
never accused them of having stolen the body of their Master 
while the watch slept On that investigation they durst not enter, 
because they well knew what the soldiers had told them, and it 
was that very thing which made them so apprehensive. If there 
had been any suspicion that his disciples were in possession of 
the dead body, these rulers, for their own credit, would have im- 
priin^ned them, and used means to recover it, which would have 
quashed the report of his resurrection for ever. 

In the fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we are in- 
formed that the sarthedrim caused the apostles to be brought be- 
fore them for preaching, in the name of Christ, the doctrines of 
Christianity ; and for affirming, that Christ was risen from the 
dead. Had they believed that the apostles ttole atoay the body 
•f ChrtMt, they would now certainly have charged them with 
this grosa fraud, this direct rebellion against the Roman and 
Jewish gov<pmments ; and unless they could have cleared them- 
•efres of the crime, would have punished them for it with, at 
Inst, doe severity. Such punishment would not only have been 
just; but it had now become necessary for the sanhedrim to in- 
fict it, in order to save their own reputation. They had origin- 
ated the story ;^ and were now under the strongest mducements to 
suppovt it. Yet they did not even mention the subject ; but 
eoDtented themselves with commanding them to preach no more 
in die name of Christ 

In the following chapter, we are told, that the whole body of 
Ihe apoalies was brought before them agaii^ for continuing to 
pnadif in oppositioQ to this command. On this occasion, also, 
Ibej mahitained a profound silence concerning the thcift, which 
thsj had originally attributed to the apostles; but charged them 

to their former injunctions. In this charge are 
the foUowing remarkable words: Did vte not atraitly 
jfaa, that ye gheuld not teach in thia name ? and be- 
, jie kene filed Jermalem with your doctrine, and intend 
to %trho§ thie mm^e Hosd upon ue. (Acts ▼. 28.) To bring 




the blood of one person upon another is a phrase of frequent 
occurrence in the Bible. In fifteen different^ instances, in which 
We find it there, it has but a single meaning ; viz. to brings the 
guilt of contributing to the death of a person, or the guilf of 
murderj upon another person. When it is said, flia btood 
shall be upon his o-wn head, it is clearly intended, that the guilt 
of hte, death shall be upon himself. When, therefore, the san- 
hedi^a accuse the apostles of attempting to bring the blood ot 
Chriit upon them, they accuse them of an intention to bring 
upon them the guilt of shedding his blood : this being the only 
meaning of such phraseology in the Scriptures. 

Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man concerning 
this interpretation, it may bo settled, beyond all question, by re- 
curring to the following passage. In Matthew xxvii. 24, 25. we 
are told, that when Pilate saw that he could, prevail nothing 
towards releasing Christ, he took -water, and washed his hands 
before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this 
Just person ;, see ye to it : and that then all the people answer^ 
ed, and said, His blood be on us, and on our children. The 
meaning of the phraseology in this passage cannot be mistaken ; 
and it is altogether ptobaUfl^ that the declaration of the aanhedrim 
being made so aoon after this imprecation to the H^ostles, so 
deeply interested in the subject, and on an occaAioii which so 
naturally called it up to view, the sanhedrim referred to it di- 
rectly. 

But if Christ was not raised from the dead, he was a .fiUse 
prophet, an impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer ; becauatlka 
asserted himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God. Such a 
blasphemer the law of Ood condemned to death. The sanhedrim 
were the very persons to whom tlie business of trying and con- 
demning him was conmiitted by that law, and whose duty it was 
to accomplish his death. If, therefore, his body was not raised 
from the dead, there was no guilt in shedding his blood, but the 
mere performance of a plain duty. His blood, that is, the guilt 
of shedding it, could not possibly rest on the sanhedrim ; nor, to 
use their language, be brought upon them by the apostles, nor 
by any others. All this the sanhedrim perfectly knew ; and, 
therefore, had they not believed him to have risen from the dead, 
they never could have used this phraseology. 

It is further to be observed, that on both these occasions Om 
apostles boldly declared to the sanhedrim, in the most expBcit 
terms, that Christ was raised from the dead. Yet the sanhedrim 
not only did not charge them with the crime of having stdlta 
his body, but did not contradict, nor even comment on the 
declaration. This could not possibly have happened through 
inattention. Both the sanhedrim and the apostles completely 
knew, that the resurrection of Christ was the point on which 
his cause, and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It was the 
great and serious controversy between the contending parties ; 
and yet, though directly asserted to their faces by the apostles, 
the sanhedrim did not even utter a syllable on the subject Had 
they believed their own story, they would either have punished 
the apostles with death as rebels against the Jewish and Roman 
governments, or else they would have confined them as luna- 
tics.' 

There can be no doubt, therefore, from the evidence of the 
fact furnished by the adversaries of the name and faith of Christ, 
that they were convinced he was actually risen from the dead ; 
and yet it has been repeatedly urged by the opposers of revela- 
tion as an objectioit to the credibility of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, that he did not show himself to the chief priests and 
Jews. 

AjrswxR. — Various reasons, however, may be satisfiictorily 
assigned, why it was not proper that it ahoQlabe so. 

[t] In the firot place, when the cruel and invelerite BMdlee^ 
wUch they had evineed towards Jeane, !■ eoniidered, te well m 
the force of their prejudices, it is not probdhle that they ^pfjOttld 
have eebmitted to the evidence. They had attributed his mlrap 
cles to the power of the devil ; and his raising Lazarus from the 
dead, of which they had fuU information, only stimulated them 
to attempt to destroy him. loilead of being wrought upon by 
the testimony of the soldiers, they endeavored te srifie it Be- 
sides, if Jesus had shown himsdf to them after his passion, and 
they had pretended that it was a spectre or deluMon, and had 
still continued to refuse to acknowledge him, it would have been 
urged as a strong presumption against the reality of his resur- 
rection. But, 

i Lev. XX. 9. 11. 13. 16 27. Deut. xix. 10. xxil a 2 Sam. 1. 16. xvi. 8. 
1 Kinca U. 37. Jer. U. 35. Ezek. xviii. 13. xxxiii. 5. BiUtt. xxiii. 35. Acu 
xviii. 6. 

• Abbadie, Traits lur b V«rtt« de la Religion Chr^tienne, ton. II. sect 
III. eh. 3. Dwight's System of Theotogy, voL U. pp. 537~€39. 
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[ii.] Sfiintllf, let il bt mpposn] ihil Jesus tui] nol otik >p- 
pparcd lu thrm Met hM reiiijrTwtion. bul Ifaal Ibrj ibenurtTM 
hul wknowlnl^fij lU tnlh anJ mlily, uiJ hwl ownni hiiD TtH- 
thrir Mfniiah. ind hid bniu;1il ibe Jewub nilion into the ttrae 
bi'lirf ; — ran iI be imagiiml Ihu IhoK who now nuke I'at above 
ot^Kiion would be utisfied ! It U moit pnibabla tbat the 
(citiiDuny or ihi prints and nilen, in lUch cam, would hai 
been repreiirnled u > proor tfail the whole wai aitiia i 
poalurv. and that they were influenced br soDie polilkal 
i'briT IMtJiDOny, momiver. — if iruth had eilortnl it Iram Ihem, ^^ 
and if they hid pMsCHal honotj and resolution aufficient to i^^ 
BTow it, — would have been liable to suspicion. For it would ^^ 
hate bren the teslimony of men whoac minds moil have be«i ^^^ 
oppreaaed and terriSed by a consciousnen of their guill ; and it ^^^ 
might have been nid, that they were biualed hy ghosts and ^^ 
i that their ■ ■ ■ 



ins Cimlrarl in the conduct of the apoilles both bdi 
afl^T tlie resurreclion of Jesus Christ. 

(1.) Comidrr the conDmoK of IhtK witnesta. 

Had they been men of opulence and credit in the w 

mighl haie lhoU|;hl that their reputation gave cunenc; 

^ , fable. If they bad been learned and eloquent iDen. w 

" , . '^^ have imagined (hat the rtjie in which they bad told the 

,™,.™- aoothed the aouls of the people into a belief of iu 

•erie of all this was the &ct ; for the aporilea were i 

of mankind, without reputation lo impose upon thi 

Jiout authority to compel, and withont richea td rewan 

ic also mean, des[nsed, and unlearned men. and eons 

y unequal lo the Uak of impoaing apon otben. V 

■se circumstancea are conudered, it is impossitde to 

persona of this character could auccced. 






the teal pen«.n Of him whom thev had e^po-d to pubUc deri. (^O Coni,<to- /Ae !.cMbero/ /A«e 
-™ andlentenced to an ignominiou. de.\L Their teslimony "rf-"' "^P"™.""*."//™ tAr,'/. 
J hive gained Utile ctwlit with men of their own rank and 
id of principles and characlen Rtnular to their 



mt to atablUh any fact. 
■n diScrent credible uulhon, n 



tiihu\ number ■ 



would have died with Uicmselves, and produced no eflirt be^oDd Jolin, Paul, Peler, and Jamea, and the erangetim 1 
the drcU of their own acquaiolance, and the age in which they MaA— nol fewer than clcvm disUnct appeanncca of « 
lived. And, !'■"'' related or mentioned, ii/ier hia resuirection, and pi 

(ui.] lathe /Ai>il;t/acf, the character and religion of Christ to his aKenuon, namely,— 
mighl have been very materially injured by his appearance lo | 1. To JUT7SlM(>l.lenilow(M.rliivl.3Awhs aawJeaussuml 



the Jewish priesU and tulem after his resurrection. They had 
no right lo eipecl this kind of evidence. No good purpose I til! 
could be answered by it; on the contmry, it might have been 
very detrimental in tU effect*. If they had remained uncon- 
vinced, which moat probably mighl have been the caw, Ihe lact 
would have been question^ The multilude would hare be- 
come obatinatc and irreclaimable in their incredulity ; and they 
would have pleaded Ihe authority of their superiors in ctalion 
and office, as an apology for neglecting in<iuiry, and rejecting 
Ihe means of conviction. If they had been convinced, without " 
honesty and reaolntion to declan the truth, the fad would still »< 
have been considered aa doubtful, or of no great importance. ,„ 
Bul if with their cnnviition they connected Ihe public avowal 
of its truth, Jcaus ChHul would have incurred the chargo of " 
being an impostor, and his religion of being a fraud. Loud 
would have been the damour of a combitiatinn. Suspicion da^' 
would have allached itself to the evidence of men who had llie 
cere of bin sepulchre, who appointeil the guard 
e that iocured it, and who could easily h: 



n the sepulchre ti 






a bj the I 



e DpostlH M JeniB 


e.ii,e« 


piiiif Thoms*. who 1 


« disciple 


•.TbomiM being pre* 


.s«ofTit«rtss.wb 
OK /W, (Johaul. 

lomeelUwin. (Man, 
rr lhs> be was seen 


iiviii. Ifl, 
of abort 


r hit (Bsclples were ( 
BinlDG>Ulee,wfaen 
Iv* liundred brethn 



On these various appcaraneea, il is to be remarked, I 

sealed the , naa seen at different hourt of the day, — raHg in dis 

propagated a i by Mary Magdalen and the other women, — iluting t. 



iBport which would have gained credit with ihc atr^ile mutti. i Heter, hy Ihe seven disciples at tlic sea of Tiberias, bi 



tnde. Christianity would have been represonti'd, by personi 
who arc prone to ascribe all rcliiilnn to mate pulley, as a contri- 
vance of the priests and niagi>4rutei< of Judiea to answer some 
pnipose of worldly emulument or ainbiliLin. lis progren and 
prevalence would have lieen atlributrd lo Ihe secular influence 
at ila advocates 1 and it would have liern deprived of that most 
distinguishing and eali^fuetoty evidence which it now possesses, 
that il derived its orij^n from God, and owed its success lo the 
signal inlrrpontion of divine power. l)ut the inveterate oppo- 
•litioii of Ihe Jewish priests and ruler* to the cause, and their 
violent persecution of Ihu (/hristians, removeil all susfneion of 
priestcraft and polilical deiuen. If ihe diseiplea hod agreed lo 
iinpow ujion (lie world in this alEiir, rommim sense would have 
directed tliem, first lo Hprcad ihe re[>ort that Jesus Clirlal was 
risen from Ihc grave, and then to employ an individual whom 
' ^0 personnte Iiim, ancl lo appear iK-fore the 



titude iii 



iid ai 



would 1 



ii,!an. 



a diflcovery ; as, however, ChriMt never appeared 
titude after hi* resurreclion, this remove.! all nuapieion tlial 
tiic disciples had contrived a scheme fur deceiving llie jicople. 

Tlie«c cimaidcrations sliow that Christ's appcurance, aflnr 
liP roa* from the ili>ail, o"/y lo a ramnelrnl iiumbfr nf wit- 
ntvifa, w)io u'rru iiitinialtily acquainlcd with him bcfom Ills 
dpc^'asp, is a circumsiaiicp hi^thly calculated lo eslablish the 
truth of his resiirrrelion to posterity. 

3. TlIK ClIAHAOTER OF TUB ApOSTLKB, olsO prOVI'S thp 

Inilh of ihn rKsunvction of Christ i and them art* elkve.'* 
ponsi derail otia which give their eviiloiico suflicieot wci^'hl. 
Observe the Ciiiu/itimi and tlii' Niiiiilirr of llinse witnesses, 
their Inrrtduliti/, and Hl'iwn™H in hcUevinrr the resnrrwtinn 
of Christ, — tlie moral Jnipanihil'li/ of thi'ir miceerdiliff in 
iinposinjr upon others, — the Furtu which they Ihi'mselves 
avow,— the .iumntenl of their Bvidence,— iIip rriliumilt he- 
fore whic'h they slo'Mi, — thfl Timt when this evidence was 
given, — the Plact where they here Iheir Tiaii/noni/ to the 
■■ 1, and theii ^(b/i'rc* for doing so, """" ■"" "'"■'' 



d Ihe strik- 



by Stephen.— 
Ihe ten apostles, and by Cleopas and his companion 
they enuld nol possibly be mistaken as to the reality ■ 
Hin. But we nowhere read thai he appeared at midn 
the senses and imagination mighl be imposed upon, 
the several diilancei of limr and Jilacr at which Jes 
himself merit attention.' His two fina appearance* 
ill the morning on which he arose. One of them w 
the sepulchre, the other in the way from it lo Jenm 
third on some part of the same day. The fourth ii 



of it, . 



Ihe r 



. and ir 



ihouH 



'hich was between seven and righl miles from Jenu 
fifth, at Jerusalem, on a later hour of ihe same evei 
niilli, a week after, ot Ihe same cily. The seventh, 
milea from it, hy the sea of TibeiiaR. The time an 
which he was seen l>y James are nut rcconleil. A ni 
anee was in some other part of Galilee. Forty day 
resurrection lie again met the apostles at Jerusalei 
thi'in out In Bellinny. thai they might see him go up 
ther. A few years after this Si.-pben saw him (Acts 
."ill, fiO.) ; and in nboul a year from Ihal lime he i 
Paul, near Damnsens (Acts ix. 3—9. 1 Cor. iv. B. 
whom he communicolcil his Gospel by immediate 
(Hal. i. 11—30.)' 

The different kinds of conversation and inlerro 
Josus held with [he dil&renl persons to whom he si 
self have grcal proprielv, and increase the evidence • 
reclion. As the a|«Btie8 were to he witnesses of C 
whole world, his appearances, conversations, and ai 
dl adapted to excite their otten 
ally lo diminish, and at length to remove their su 
ihus to fit their minds for altonding with calmness 
lialily to the evidence of the fact, and lo afford them 
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PROOFS OF THEIR INSPIRATION. 
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ct undoubted proofk of it The women, by seeing 
y was not in the sepulchre (John xx. 2.), and being 
uigcl that he was alive (Luke xxiv. 4 — 10.), would, 
e rather in expectation of seeing him, though with a 
fear. At his first appearance he permitted himself 
y Mary Magdalen ; not to be touched. But he sent 
are the apostles for beholding him alive again ^ John 

Mark xvi. 9, 10.), by telling them that he should 
e Father. This report encouraged Peter and John 
e sepulchre, where seeing only the linen cloths and 

they returned, wondering at what had passed, per- 
to account for it (Luke xxiv. 12. John xx. 6 — 10.) ; 
re in a state of mind to attend to further evidence, 
t to receive it unless it was valid. When Jesus 
self to the other Mary, Joanna, Salome, Sec, he ad- 
a with the usual salutation, let them take hold of his 
y him homage, bade them not be afraid, but go and 
thren to go into Galilee, and there they should see 
t. xxviii. 9, 10.) This was further evidence to the 
id increased their hope of seeing Jesus themselves. 
>pearance to Peter would probably convince him, and 
strong additional proof to the other apostles. His 

Emmaus with Cleopas, and another disciple, and 
to them all the prophecies concerning himself; going 
lage, and sitting at meat with them ; taking bread. 
Baking, and giving it to them ; were such undoubted 
■ recovery to life again, that the two disciples could 
fipom returning that very evening to Jerusalem to re- 
ley had seen and heard to the apostles. (Luke xxiv. 
While they were speaking, Jesus himself stood in 
»f them ; and after asking them why they doubted, 

look attentively at his hands and feet, and handle 
tey might be thoroughly convinced he had flesh and 
that it was not a spirit which appeared to them. He 
1 and honey-comb before them. Having thus clearly 
•d to them that he was actually restored to life again, 
them that he fulfilled the prophecies concerning him- 

Messiah ; particularly those relating to his suffer- 
, and resurrection ; and appointed them to be his 

the world, and preachers of his Gospel to all na- 
ie xxiv. 33. 36 — 19. John xx. 19—25.) 

idoubtcd proofs of his real resurrection kept their 
« pleasing expectation of some further manifestations 
le commission. All these interviews and conversa- 
• day atforded abundant matter for consideration. We 
formed, therefore, that he was seen any more till the 
after. During this interval, the apostles would have 
rvolve calmly the several distinct facts, which clearly 
ely proved that he was truly risen from the dead. 
>t being present at his interview with the other apos- 
showed himself again to them all on the following 

the week. He then submitted to a re-examination, 

Thomas to put his finger into the prints of the nails, 
rt his hand into his side, in the presence of them all. 
26—29.) Aflcr this, it does not appear that any of 
f« entertained the least doubt. Their obedience to 
» cmnmanded them to meet him in Galilee (Matt. 
, then to return to Jerusalem (Acts i. 4.), and to wait 
hit promise of the Father (Acts ii. 4.), are decisive 
leir firm faith in the reality of his resurrection. This 
e reason why so few subsequent appearances of our 
iVrtkularly mentioned. The free and varied mutual 
B which Christ held with the seven disciples by the 
ms, afier his appearance to all the eleven ; his eating 

them ; his particular queries and directions to Peter, 
dictions concerning him and John (John xxi. 1 — 23.), 
;pe«led some proofs, and added others, to confirm and 
Kir fiuth. That their fear and surprise at his appcar- 
m was now considerably diminished by the repetition 
rident from the strain of the conversation between 

Peter, which is more easy than any that is recorded 
ler ^ypeaiances. James, also, having seen Christ alone 
. 7.), would be an additional proof both to himself 
rest of the disciples. As each would naturally com- 
to his brethren what he had seen, heard, and felt, to 
fan that Jesus was really alive again, the minds of the 

1 general would be prepared for further evidence. A 
pablic appearance than any former one, if appointed 
ouelf (.Matt. xxviiL 16.) previous to his death (xxvi. 
M actiMlly took place slier that event, would afford 
Bnch an appearance would g^ve to each an additional 



ground of conviction that he could not be deceived, if a far 
greater number than had ever before seen Jesus UJgether were 
present at the time, and distinctly formed the same idea with 
himself. In Galilee^ therefore, he thus appeared (1 Cor. xv. 6.): 
a region in which he had lived till his thirtieth year ; where he 
had oflen preached, and been seen in public ; where he wrought 
his first, tiiAJfie. greater part of his other miracles ; the native 
country ofaji^ of the apostles and disciples ; where, from being 
best known, be^re his death, he would be the more a^urately 
distinguished to be the same person after it, and where any im- 
posture would be soonest and most easily detected. Here was 
he actually seen alive by above five hundred brethren at once ; 
of whom the greater part were not dead, when Paul, several 
years after, wrote his first epistle to the Christian church at 
Corinth. When the great apostle of the Gentiles published hia 
defence of Christ's resurrection in that epistle, he declared to the 
world that Jesus had appeared to these Jive hundred xeitneaae* 
at one time ; and he appealed to a number of them who were 
then alive for the truth of his assertion. Now it is most certain, 
that Paul would not, could not, durst not, express himself in 
that manner, if there had not been a great number of disciples 
still living, who testified that they had seen Jesus Christ* aif^r 
his resurrection. Could all those' men agree voluntarily to main- 
tain a vile falsehood, not only altogether unprofitable, but also 
such as involved them in certain dishonour, poverty, persecution, 
and death 1 According to their own principles, either as Jews 
or Christians, if this testimony^ to which they adhered to the 
last moments of their lives, had been false, they exposed them- 
selves to eternal misery. Under such circumstances, these men 
could not have persefered in maintaining^ a false testimony, 
unless God had wrought a miracle in human nature to enable 
impostors to deceive the world. 

(3.) Consider their increduutt and slowness in beUcving 
the resurrection of Christ, 

This rendered it impossible tliftt they could themselves be de- 
ceived in tliat fact. In common with their conntrymen, they ex- 
pected a reigning and glorious Messiah, who was not only to de- 
liver them from the Roman yoke, but who was also to subdue all 
his enemies. With him also they themselves expected to con- 
quer and reign, together with the rest of the Jews, as princes and 
nobles in the splendid earthly court of this tcmporsd Messiah. 
No expectation ever flattered the predominant passions of man 
so powerfully as this. It showed itself on every occasion, and 
adhered to them immovably until the day of Pentecost; for^-' 
just at the moment of Chriat'f ascension, ten days only befof5'-~ 
that festival, they asked him, Zorc/, -wilt thou at this time restart- 
the kingdom to Israel ? (Acts i. 6.) , *' 

It is e>ident that they did not and could not believe that \m * 
would die : after he had predicted his death five or six difierent 
times, Mark relates that they understood not that saying; (ix. 
32.) It is equally evident, that they did not believe he would live 
again, notwithstanding he had repeatedly foretold his resurrec- 
tion. The notion which the Jews had of a resurrection was only 
that of the last day. (John xi. 24.) There was indeed a rumour 
raised by some, that John tlic Baptist had risen from the dead, 
and had afterwards wrought those miracles which were perform- 
ed by Christ, under the name of Jesus of Nazareth, as Herod^s 
guilty fears led him to believe : others said that one of the old 
prophets had risen again. (Luke ix. 7, 8. 19.) But both these , 
reports the disciples knew to be false, and therefore had little rea^ 
son, from such groundless mistakes, to entertain a belief, contrary 
to the general opinion of the Jews, of an immediate resurrection 
of any one from the dead. And whatever was said of any other 
resurrection, they considered as alluding only to that : they gwss- 
tioned one -with another vhat the rising fr^m the dead should 
mean, (Mark ix. 10.) 

The apostles and other disciples, therefore, were so fsj from 
being credulous, or forward to believe the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, that they were not only inquisitive, and careful 
not to be imposed upon, but they were exceedingly diffident and 
distrustful. The women who went to the sepulchre were so far 
from expecting to find him risen from the dead, that they carried 
with them a preparation of spices to embalm his body ; and when 
they found it not, they were greatly perplexed, not recollecting 
the words which Jesus had spoken to them concerning the re- 
surrection, until the two angels who stood by them in shining 
garments had brought them to their remembrance. (Luke xxiv. 
4 — 8.) But when they returned from the sepulchre, and told 
all these things to the eleven and to all the rest, they disbe- 
lieved the testimony of the women, and regarded their words as 
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idle tafet,^ When Christ a]>peared to the two disciples in their 
way to Emmaus, he found thcin sorrowfully conversing on all 
those things which had happened ; and, on his inquiring tlic rea- 
son of their sorrow, they gave him such an account, as shows 
their despondijig sentiments of their condition. Aflenvarda when 
these two were themselves convinced, and told the rest what had 
happemnl, neither believed they them, (Mark xvi. 13.) And 
when, immediately upon this, Jetu* himself §tood in the midst 
of them, they -were terrified and ajfrightedj and supposed that 
they had seen a spirit / and he said unto them, Why are ye 
troubled^ and why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is J myself: handle me, and see ; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and boties, as ye see me have. And 
•when he had thus epoken, he showed them his hands and his 
feet, (Luke xxiv. 36 — 40.) It is to be observed, that the print 
of the nails by which he was fastened to the cross was still per- 
fectly visible both in his hands and feet : Christ therefore appealed 
to them, because they thus furnished evidence that it -was he 
himseff, which no man would counterfeit Still they believed 
not for Joy, and wondered. To remove this doubt, he further 
said to them. Have ye here any meaty And, in answer to this 
inquiry, they gave him a piece of a broiled fish and of an honey- 
comb. And he took it, and did eat before them, (41^-43.) At 
the end of this proceeding, and then only, did they entirely be- 
lieve that ho was risen from the dead. After all these proofs, 
Thomas, one of the twelve, not being with them when Jesus had 
appeared to them, expressed his disbelief of his resurrection, 
when they told him that they had seen the Lord ; oiidsaid unto 
them. Except I shall see in his hands the print of tlie nails, and 
ttut my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not belibtk. At the end of eight days, 
when tlie discii>le8 were assembled together, and Thomas was 
with them, Jesus came to them ; and, to convince the unbeliev- 
ing ai>ostle, and take away all pretences of incredulity for the 
futures he granted him the eetii&Ction he di*sired. This irrefra- 
gable evidence convinced ThomM, who immediately confessed 
him to be his Lord and hi* G«d. (John xx. 24—28.) The 
backwardness which the discifdes manifested in believing the re- 
surrection of their Master, and the scrupulous incredulity of 
Thomas in particular, arc not only perfectly consistent with their 
temper and turn of mind, as set forth in other parts of their his- 
tory (wh'<:h shows tliem to have been neitlier enthusiasts nor 
fanatics), and on tliat account probable from uniformity; but 
they derive a further appearance of veracity to the historian, if 
we consider that a forger of the Gospels would have apprehended 
some detriment to his grand object, tlie resurrection of Jesus, 
from an indis)H)sition and unwilUngness in those who knew him 
best to acknowledge their Lord again. Such frunkness and simpli- 
city of narnitivo are striking jiresumptions (independently of the 
positive ovidt'iice already adduced) of the reality of this capital 
event, which is the corner-stone of Christianity ; and indirectly 
prove the entire conviction of the apostles themselves, that 
Christ had expired on the cross. All the circumstances of this 
part of the (io8i)el history cannot fail to make a very considerable 
impression on the mind of every imi>artial and discerning reader. 
There is a certain limit to which an impostor, aided by ingenuity 
and experience, may l»c allowed to proceed with little danger of 
detection ; but an undeviating consistency with itself, and a strict 
conformity to the maxims of experience, througli a circumstan- 
tial history of a great variety of extraordinary' transactions, is be- 
yond liis ability, and only attainable by tlie honest votary of 
truth.-' — Thus the incredulity of the apostles, in tlie first instance, 
and their reluctant, slow, and gradual assiMit to the bt^lief of the 
fact of their Master's resurrection (which was such as is always 
yielded to evidence that contradicts prejudices strongly imbibed), 
concur to prove the alwolute impossibility of their l)eing them- 
selves deceived in that fact. They beheld Jesus, not once only, 
nor in a transient manner, but for /or/y days together, and knew 
him to lie alivT by many infallible proofs. They had the testi- 
mony and assurance not of one sense only, but of all the senses. 
They saw liim with their eyes, they heard him with their ears, 
with their hands they touched and felt him, and they tasted of the 
bread and fish which he gave them; he ate and drank with them, 
he conversed with them, he explained to them the Scriptures, 
and he wrought miracles Iwfore them himself. The fondest en- 
thusiast ci)uld not Ik* deceivinl in these i>articular8 ; but supposing 
that one man miglit bt^ deceived, could all the apostles ? — Could 
above five hundred brethren at once be deceived 1 — If in this 

» Luko xxiv y II. OihiT inhtancps of unbelief in the disciples may be 
socn in verhO 12. of the bhiiic chapter, also in Mark xvi. 11. and John xx. 
15. 25. 

a Wakefield's Iniernal Evidences of Chriatiaaity, remark xxx. p. 106. 



case they could not be certain, then is no certainty of i 
any case. And as the apoetles neither were nor couU 
ceivcd themaclvee, so they neither did nor ooald deoriv< 
For, 

J 4.) Consider ike MOTtAL impossibility of their sueea 
^ mtng an impoBition upon the world. 

In support of this remark, we obsenre, in the first pb 
the known integrity, impaitiaiity and fidelity of the i 
places them beyond every reasonable suspicion of intenti 
ception.' But, secondly, if they had tntified fiUsrly tl 
had seen Jesus Christ risen from the dead, it was eithc 
mutual agreement or without one. Now it could not be 
a mutual agreement, for an error that is not supported b 
mous consent must necessarily fidl of itself to the groun 
it would unavoidably have so happened, that, while on 
have affirmed that Christ was risen from the dead, anoth 
have asserted that he was not risen : one would have sai 
appeared to many, and another that he appeared to one o 
other that he appeared to no one : one would have re 
matter in one way, another in another way ; and, in 
most honest and sincere would have acknowledged thati 
nothing at all in the affair. But, if they unanimously 
contrive this imposture, there must necessarily have bet 
persons who agreed together, constantly and unanimou 
late a matter as fact which they knew to be utterly fab 
is a thing altogether impossible : 1. Because it is inco 
that a man should willingly expose himself to all sorts < 
ment— even to death itself, on purpose to testify a mat 
which he knew to be utterly false. — 2. Though, by an 
of prodigy, there should have been one single person sc 
yet it is the height of extravagance to imagine, that tl 
great number of pencils who suddenly conceived and 
dangerous resolution ; especially those whose pre\ioa 
had been quite diffiuvnt, having not only evinced a gi 
of caution, but abo much timidity — ^not to say cowi 
several other occasions. — 3. Although a veiy great i 
persons should have agreed together to attest a falseb 
is incredible that they should bear witness to it, who 
perfidy and lymg as sins that were utterly inconsisleol 
salvation : neither could it be supposed or expected of 
if they allowed the resurrection of Jesus Christ to be 
tion, must also allow that they had followed a phan' 
merical, imaginary Messiali ; and if they acknowledge 
had followed a phantom, tliey must likewise confess 
mutual extravagance. — 4. Such a mutual concert or 
never could have been so carried on, but that some * 
avoid punishment, would have discovered the iiitri 
Jews, with all its circumstances ; it being most certaic 
Christ had Ix^en so very basely betrayed in his litctimi 
probable that he would l>e so served after his dirath. 
might have exiiectinl some rcwanl from him when livii 
could ho])c for notliing from him afler his death, but 
torments, shame and continual remorse, for having f 
impostor. — 5. Lastly, there is no doubt but that the 
principles which had dissolved their mutual ^(/c/ify ^ 
probably break off their mutual treachery. And siw 
and affection for their Master, sui)i>orted by the \icn 
he was the Messiah, could not sustain that mutual fid 
made them say, no very long time before, J^t us g 
we may die with him (John xi. 16.), so that they i 
him wholly to the power of his enemies ; can it bi 
supposed that, having been undeceived in the opini 
entertiined concerning the Messiah, they should y 
standing their shame, fear, and rejected condition 
after unanimously agree to maintain and affirm a he 
the express pur]K)se of disgracing their nation, by la} 
ginary crime to their chargi>, and pi^rsist in maintaini 
not one of them should recant or contradict hinisel 
them should unanimously sutler the severest tonnei 
that they had seen what they had really never see 
therefore, morally impossible that they should attem) 
in the attempt, to palm an imposition on the world. 

(5.) Ob»trvcthe facts which thty tht/nsehcs an 

Had they been metaphysical reasonings, dependir 
of principles and conse<|uences ; had they l)een per 
nology depending on long and ditVicult calculatioi 
been distant events, which could only have Wen k 
relations of others ; in such cases their reasoning 
been suspected : but they are facts which are in <\ 

• See pp. 60. GSi—W. snpra, in which this aubject is fully dii 
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bet* which the witneiwi declind thcj had seen with their own 
n«(, >c diflerent placet, uid ■! seTcral timei. Bail they seen 
JsomChrut! Htd ^lej touched hhD ! Hod the; rat bI tabic 
wilfa him. and eaten wilh him T Had the; coaTeiwl with him 1 
Alt time tre tpuatioiu of /act : it nu impoanible thej could bave 
kcea decaicd in tbenL- 

($.} Voiuid^, farlh^, lie xaamtKiTT of Iheir evidence. 

Utrj all unanimouil; drpeaed Ihat Chriil roae from the dead. 

It i< veiy eitraordiiiarj Ihat a gang of five hundred impoUon 
(w (peak the language of infidels), — a company, in which 
there mtut Deeeaiaiily be penona of dilTereiit capacitiei and 
Rmpen^ the witt; and the dull, the timid and the bold : — it is 
*a; Mnnge that nich a nunuraut body u this should maintaio 
an Hntf; of eridenco. Tbia, however, ii the case of the wit- 
newt* tor the iHunection of Jeeus. What Chiistian ever con- 
tradirted himself 1 What Christian ever impeached hia acoom- 
plicea ! Wbat Christian ever discovered this pretended im- 



(7.) Obtrrn lie TMBWiia before tohichlhty glood and gout 
erideaee, and the inouinerable multitude of people by whom 
their testjinony wae exzunined, by Jews and heathens, by 
phiJosopheis and cabbies, and by an jnficiite noniber of per- 
sons who went annually to JemEaleiu ; for FiovideDce bo 
ordered those inrcumstiuices, that the testimony of tlie apos- 
tles might be iinsuapecled, 

PnnideDce continued Jerusalem firty yean after the rcBur- 
rvrtion of CbriK, that all the Jews in the then known world 
nught fiamine the evidence cODccming it, and obtain authen- 
tic pcoof of the truth of Christianity. The apOBlles, we repeat. 
iwint«iiH<l the renuTBCtioa of Jesus Christ before Jews and 
pg*"*. before t^osophen and rabbiea, b«fcn courtiers, before 
lawjcD. before people who were eipett in asasiining and crosa- 
eiamining vritnesse s , in order to lead them into self-contradic- 
doa. Had the apostles home their leatinKav in consequence 
nf a preconcerted plot between ihemaelves, is it □□! morally 
certain that, as they were eiemined before such dijierent and ca- 
[■ble men, some one would have discovered the prct<mded Eraud ! 

(S.) 7bfa tuUet, alio, of tie time loAm tkit evidence wat 
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If (be apostles bad _firtl published this resurrection seTcral 
ytsrs aAer the time which they assigned for it, unbelief might 
have availed itself of the delay. But only three days after tlie 
(Tucifiiioa of Christ they declared that he was risen again, and 
tbey re-echoed their testimony in a singular manner at Ihe feast 
of PenleoM, when Jerusalem eipectol the spread of the report, 
and endeavoured to prevent itj while the eyes of their enemies 
weiB yet sparkling with rage and nuulness, and while Calvary 
was yet dyed wi^ Ihe blood ihcy had shed there. Do im- 
poatorm take sach measures ! Would they not have waited till 
die fury of the Jews had been qipeased ; till the judges and 
pobbc oAcen had been changed ; and till the people lud been 
'-ft altentiTe In their deposilioni 1 

(9.] Contider Ihe place wSert the t^mrila bore Iheir ie»- 
amamy to Ike resurrect ion. 

Had tbey published this event in distant countries beyond 
■aanl a i ii a and seas, it might havs been supposed that distance 
of place tenderirkg it eitiemely difficult for their hearers to obtain 
cuct infHmation had bdlitaled the establishment of the error. 
Bat iba afiBllea preached in JmuaUm, in the tgiiagajtiei, in 
Ae pratmtmm .- they unfbbJed and displayed the banners of 
tiev MmIiA cross, and set up tokens of his victoiy, in the very 
ifst SB which the in&mous instrument of lus su&rings had been 
srtup. 

(10.) Qmtider ihe motites whieA induted ihe apoitlee fo 
fubIM thtfiutif CHriO't returredion. 

h was UM to acquire &me, riches, glory, or profit : — by no 
■HDs. On the contrary, they exposed themselves to sofierings 
■>d deaib, umI proclaimed the truth &om a conviction of its 
MpsniDCT and cerlainty. " Every where Aey were bated, 
**'""™'*''^i deapisedt hunted &om dty to city, cast into prison, 
Koalfi. Moned and cmdfied. And for wlut were all these 
namtMiaf sofleiilv endured 1 Gain, honour, and pleasure 
■■ Ibe oaly gait to which impostors bow. But of these the 
-- wqnired, and plainly laboured to acquire neither. What 
s the end for which they suffered! Let the infidel 
Ua ^uealiaiL Aa Hie^ gaihed nothing, and lost every 
Lin tbBpnaantworid;ao tt is certain that they must expect 
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believed without a single doubL B ut in this book, lying is ex- 
hibited as a supreme object of the divine abhorrence, and the 
fcTjptural threatenings. From the invention and propagation of 
.bis Islachood, therefore, they could expect nothing hereafter. 
Jut thesevorcitelTuaionsofthe anger of God.— For what, then, 
was alt this loss, danger, and suffering incurred ? For the pr^ 
rilege of telling an extravagant and incredible story to mankind, 
md of founding on it a seriei of exhortations to repentance, 
aitti, and holiness ; to dw renunciation of sin, and the univer- 
lol exercise of piety, justice, truth, and kindness; to Ihe pracdoe 
at all that conduct, which common sense has ever pronouitced 
u> be Ihe duty, honour, and happiness of man ; and Ihe avind- 
uice of all that which it bos ever declared to ba his guilt, de> 
lasementi and misery ? Such an end was never even widied, 
auch less seriously proposed by an impostor. At the same time, 
Jiey lived as no impostors ever lived; and were aHo to say 
■Jt their converts, with a full assurance of finding a cardial bs^ 
ief of Ihe declaration, le are minetiei, and Ged aha, ha-a 
holity, and JHitlj/, and tinblaniabltf, me behaved ourtelvee 
imong you that believe. That Ibis was their true character is 
certain from Ihe concurrent testimony of all antiquity. Had 
Lhey not nobly recorded their own faults, there is not the least 
reaMn to believe that a aingle stain would have ever rested 
upon their character. If, then, the apostles invented this story, 
lhey invented it williout ihe remotest hope or prospect of making 
it [to be] believed ; a thing which was never done by an jm- 
poslor ; propagated it without any interest, without any hope 
ai gain, honour, power, or pleasure, the only objects by which 
impostors were ever allured; and witli I awes and sufleriogs 
which no impostor ever volunlariW underwent : proposed as 
their only end, or at least the onfy end which has ever been 
discovered to mankind, an object which no impostor ever por- 
■aed or even wished ; and during their whole progress throu^ 
Life, lived so as no impostor sver Uved ; and so as to be tile most 
perfect contrast ever eihibitid b; men, to the whole charactet 

(11.^ /f Jam* Chritt did nal rtit front Ihe dead,il u I'nt- 
poMible to account fur tht wtnking comtrabt behoeen Ihe 
pufiltanimous conduct of ike preju£ctd apoillea during their 
MaslerU hh and Ihe ftarlatly courageoue conduct of the tame 
apoalla after hit rceurrtdion. 

During the life of Chtist, we see them Umited in their con- 
ceptions ; confounded by whatever was spiritual and subhrae in 
their Master's doctrine; prepossessed by the idea which then 
prevailed among Ihe Jewish people, that the Law of Moses and 
the Temple at Jerusalem were to suhdM for ever; full of pi«- 
|udices concerning the nature of Messbh's kingdom ; disputing 
for Ihe chief place in it, at Ihe very time when Jesus Christ was 
discoursing to them concerning his death ; and considering his 
public death as an obstacle to his reign and an IndeUbIs oppro- 
brium. If the apostles had always retained the character which 
they exhibit in the Gospels, H cannot be doubted, but that Chris- 
tianity would have been buried in the tomb of its Founder. 

But let ua prosecute our inquiries, and study the Ads of the 
Apostles, the narrative of which commences where the evan- 
gelical history temunates, viz. ajier the death, resurraction, and 
ascension of Christ. There we behold the apostles endued with 
the profoundest knowledge of the Gospel, emancipated from all 
their obstinate prejudices, notwithstanding these were founded 
on nations! self-love, on religious zeal, and on the dazzling 
prospects which they had conceived for themselves. They have 
for ever renounced all their gross ideas of earthly elevation ; 
and it is evident Ihat they fully understood that the kingdom 
which they were comminioned to establish was a spiritual king- 
dom, — that the Jewish nation were no longer the peculiarly 
favoured people of God. — that Ihe Levitical worabip was about 
to cease, — that the religion which they preached was to be cem- 
mon to all nations, — and that they considered their Master's 
death in its true point of view, as the best means of pronng 
the truth of his divine tnisdon, as the foundation of the arre- 
nanl of grace, the most powerfiil motive to holiness, and his 
resuRwztiDn as the pledge of our lesurrecdon. 
I During the h(t of Christ, we see them in a state of uneer- 
tainty, incessantly asking for new proofs, exciting impatience by 
the nslure of their questions, and deserving Iheir Master's re- 
proach of being persons of " little &ith." Only fifty days after 
hia death we see them decided, convinced, persuaded, speaking 
wilb that nobte firnmeas which is ins[nred by a thorough con- 
viction and knowledge of Ihe Imtli, delivering the doctriiM which 
they taught as certain and indubitable, a* resting uptm laela 
■ Dwifbt's ByMsm orTbsolonr, vol U. p. 63. 
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which all their aensct had witneaeed. No more fluctuation — 
no more doubt — no more uncertainty. We kitow is their ex- 
pression. " That which we hatte seen vi(h our eye», vhich we 
have looked upon^ and our hands have handled of the fford 

of Lifet declare ws unto you" (1 John L 1.3.); and 

they announce it with a tone of authority which well b^Mune 
the ambassadors of heaven, but which was ill suited to perMns 
in their condition and of their education. 

Before their Master^s death we see them cowardly, trembling, 
timid in the extreme, feeble sheep, who were scattered the mo- 
ment their shepherd was smitten, ^fter that event they became 
altogether new men ; firm, courageous, and intrepid ; they as- 
tonished Judea, Oreece, and Asia Minor by their doctrine, and 
by their eloquence. They spoke before the people ; they spoke 
before the tribunals of justice, and also to kings, with singular 
boldness and freedom. They confounded the wisdom of the 
Areopagus ; they made a proconsul tremble on his throne ; and 
they extorted from a king, before whom they were accused, a 
public acknowledgment of their innocence. That very apostle, 
who had been so intimidated by the voice of a female servant 
that he denied hu Master, a few days after his death, when 
they were summoned before the very same magistrates who had 
caused him to be crucified, dared to reproach tiiem to their hce 
with having put to death ** the Holy One and the Just, the 
Prince of Life." The menaces of their judges dismayed them not 
** Whether it be right in the sight of God," they said, ** to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye, for we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard." (Acts iv. 19, 
SO.) They braved the hatred, and they triumphed over all the 
power of the synagogue. Unappalled by torments, they rejoiced 
to be deemed worthy to sufifer reproach for the name of Jesus. 
Labours most abundant, perilous journeys, pains both in body 
and in mind, renunciation of all property, resignation to every 
evil, nay, even the sacrifice of their lives, — they accounted 
nothing hard or difficult And (which is moat astonishing of 
all) this couitige was not a sudden burst of transieiit enthusiasm : 
it never relaxed for an instant, notwithstanding the numerous 
and diversified trials to which they were exposed : on the con- 
trary, it was manifested for many years, and finally was crowned 
by a violent death. 

If, from their public conduct as related in the Acts of- the 
Apostles, we turn to the epistles or letters written by these men 
after their Master's resurrection, we shall find their whole souls 
laid open. What noble and elevated sentiments do we read in 
them ! What courage, yet what resignation ! What holy, joy 
amid the dangers which menaced them ; and the evils that befell 
them ! What profoundness in their doctrine ! What sublime 
and affecting instructions ! What tender solicitude for the rising 
churches ! What ardent charity for all men, — ^yea even for their 
persecutors! 

How was so sudden and so marvellous a change wrought in the 
apostles ? Is it possible to conceive such striking differences in 
the same individuals ? They were less than men, they became 
more than heroes. But the notion, that the Gospel is the in- 
vention of man, assigns no cAuae for this strange revolution ; 
which, however, may be readily comprehended and accounted 
for, if Jesus be the Messiah, and if, according to his promise, he 
poured down u]x>n them the gifls of the Holy Spirit. 

In short, the conclusion rcnulting from the striking contrast 
in the conduct of the apostles, before and after their Master's 
death, is so convincing and persuasive, that, even if the apos- 
tles had not informed us that they had received extraordinary 
gifts, it is impossible to conceive how any other means can or 
could he imagined, which can account for that astonishing dif- 
ference.i 

4. Lastly* l^^f Miracles jicrfvrmtd by these witnesses in the 
name of Jeins Chris/ (one of which has already been noticed), 
after the effusion of the Holt/ iSpirif on the day of Pentecost, 
and the surce.v* which (tttended their preaching throughout the 
tixprld, are God^s te:ttimony to the fact of Chrisi*s resurrection 
from the dead, as uyell as to their veracity in proclaiming it. 

No subject was ever more public, more investigated, or bet- 
ter known, than the transactions of the apostles. Luke, an his- 
torian of great character, who witnessed many of the things 
which he relates, published the Acts of the Apostles among the 
people who saw the transactions. It would have blasted his 
character to have published falsehoods which must instantly be 
detected : it would have ruined the character of the church to 
have received, as facts, notorious falsehoods. Now the Acts of 

1 Anspach, Cours d'Etudes de la Religion Chr^tienne, part ii. torn. i. 

Dp. 278-281. 



the Apostles were written by Luke, received by the dmrdi, and 
no falsehood was ever detected in that book by Jew or Giviidle. 
The primitive Christian. writera attest its truth and authenticity, 
and heathen authora record some of the important frets whidi 
are related by the evangelical historian. 

In the second chapter, we are informed that the efibsion of 
the Holy Spirit upon the disciples of Christ took place on the dsy 
of Pentecost, at Jerusalem, where they were assembled after hu 
ascension' in obedience to his command, waiting for that veiy 
performance of his promise (Acts i. 25.], both as a proof of hu 
resurrection from the desd, and also to qualify them to tpnsd 
the belief of it throughout the worid. This was a public fact,' 
and it produced its proper effect; for, in consequence of it, not 
fewer than three thousand of those very persons, who but joit 
before had joined in putting Christ to a painful and ignominioM 
death, immediately suboutted to be baptized in his name, and 
made an open profession of their faith in him, as the true Mes- 
siah that was to come. To the gift of tongues was added a 
number of undoubted miracles publicly wrought before Jews and 
heathens indiscriminately, in confirmation of the apostles* tes- 
timony concerning Jesus Christ These miracles are related in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and were published among the peoplt 
who witnessed them. They were not, like the miracles of Chrirt, 
confined to Judea or to Galilee, but they were perfonoed 
wherever the Gospel was spread, before Jews and heathens in- 
diicriminately, and with the express design of coofiiming their 
mission from their Master. Their miracles^ too, were sofajectedt 
like those of Christ, to the most rigorous investigatioii ; and theb 
advemries and persecutors were compelled, as we have abready 
seen,^ to admit Uiem as fectB, and to acknowledge among then- 
selves that their publicity rendered it impossible to deny their 
reality. There was no want of inclination among the chief dhb 
of Judsa to deny die apostolical miracles; but the puUie mih 
toriety of the hxit rendered such a denial impossible. Though 
they did not hesitata to peneeute die Christians, their perreca- 
don was vain. The people who heard the nanrndTcs and doe- 
trines of the apostles, and who saw that both were confinoed 
by unquestionable miracles, neither did nor could resist their 
conviction. Upon these proofs and assurances, by the dear evi- 
dence and power of truth, " the word of God mightily grew and 
prevailed" against all that prejudice, malice, and eveiy vies 
could do to oppose it, in Rome and at Jerusalem itselC^ For, 
in that very city, v^here Jesus Christ had been crucified, and 
where it would have been impossible to make proselytes, if his 
resurrection had not been evidenUy proved bstoitd the ros- 
SIBIL1TT of a confutation, great numbers were daily added to 
the church. A church was immediately founded at Jerusalem; 
and both the body of the people and their bishops (who were 
fifteen in number), to the final destrucdon of Jerusalem by 
Adrian, were Jews by nadon. In other parts of the world, also, 
the church daily received new acoeasions of converts ; so that, 
within thirty years after Christ*s resurrecdon, one of those i^mw- 
des appealed to it as a well-known foct, that the Goq)el had 
been carried into all the countries of the then known world. 
(Col.i.6.) 

*' Collect,'' says the eloquent Saurin, to whom we are in- 
debted for some of the preceding obsenradons \ — ^^^ collect 
all these proofs together ; consider them in one point of Tiew, 
and see now many extrava^nt supposidons must be ad- 
vanced, if the resurrecdon ofour Saviour be denied. It must 
be supposed that ^ards, who had been pardcularlj can- 
tioned by their officers, sat down to sleep ; and thnt, nerer- 
theless, they deserved credit when they said the body of Je- 
sus Christ was stolen. It must be supposed that men who 
had been imposed on in the most odious and cruel manner in 
the world, hazarded their dearest enjoyments for the glory 
of an impostor. It must be supposed that igrnorant aiid ulit»> 
rate men, who had neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquenceb 

F assessed the art of fascinating the eyes of all the chuidk 
t must be supposed, either that five hundred penioDS wert 
all deprived or their senses at a dme, or that Uiey were dl 
deceived in the plainest matters of fact ; or that tnia moltH 
tude of false witnesses had found out the secret of never god- 
tradicdng themselves or one another, and of beinjg always 
uniform m their testimonj. It must be supposea that toe 
most expert courts of judicature could not fina out a shadow 
of contradicdon in a palpable imposture. It moat be sup- 

• On the subject of the Ascension, see the Appendix, Na m. 

• The circumstances of the eflbsion of the Holj ^liritoii the dSj of Pea 
tecoAt are considered in the Appendix, Na IV. 

« See pp. 81, 82, 83. 100. supra. 

• On the difllcnlties atiendant on the first propsfatkai of ChrlatiaBky, sss 
the Appendijt, No. V. 
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t the apostles, sensible men in other cases, chose 
thoee places and those times which were most mi- 
9 to their Tiews. It must be supposed that millions 
ffeted imprisonments, tortures, and crucifixion, to 
illosion. It must be supposed that ten thousand 
were wrought in favour ot falsehood, or all these 
t be denied. And then it must be supposed that 
lea were idiots, that the enemies of Christianity 
Its, and that all the primitive Chilstians were 

ill the preceding^ considerations are duly weighed, 
saible not to admit the truth of Christ^s resurrec- 
that in this miracle are most clearly to be discerned 
irat of the criteria already illustrated. And with 
the two last criteria, we may observe, that Bap- 
die Lord's Supper were instituted as perpetual me- 
r the death ol Jesus Christ; and that me observ- 
he weekly festival of the Lord's day (or Sunday^ 
irates his resurrection. They were not institutea 
pes, but at the very time when the circumstances to 
J relate took place ; and they have been observed 
itermption through the whole Christian world, in 
from that time down to the present. Besides, Christ 
rdained apoetles, and other ministere of his Gospel, 
and administer the sacraments, and that always, 
to the end of the world." (Matt, xxvlli. 20.) Ac- 
I they have continued to this day; so that the 
ministiT is, and always has been, as notorious in 
let, as the tribe of Levi among the Jews. And as 
id object of their appointment are part of the Gos- 
iTe, u that narrative nad been a fiction of some sub- 

ri at the time of its fabrication no such order of 
have been found, which would have etfectually 
le whole story. The miraculous actions of Christ 
loatles being affirmed to be true no otherwise than 
rere at that identical time (whenever the deist will 
be Gospel historjr to be forged) not only sacraments 
loeaof Christ's institution, but likewise a public 
if his institution to dispense them ; and it beiuff 
B npoo this hypothesis, that there could be any such 
fore thcnr were invented, it is as impossible they 
received and accredited when invented. Hence it 
1^ it was as impossible to have imposed these mira- 
fttions upon mankind in after-ages, as it would have 
ake persons believe they saw the miracles, or were 
moemed in the beneficial efiects resulting from 
kiey were not. 

fKBAL SuMBfABY OF THE ARGUMENT FURNISHED BY 

« 

the diversified and authentic testimony for the mi- 
orded in the Scriptures, especially those related in 
Testament ; and as the various parts of which this 
he inspiration of the Bible consists are necessarily 
some distance from each other, we shall conclude 
:h of the evidence by a brief recapitulation of the 
arffoments, together with a few additional sugg^es- 
', tneo, we have found, after a minute investigration, 
liraculous facts which are proposed for our Delicf, 
the credit of which a particular system of doctrines 
pts depends, are such, 1. As do not imply a self- 
OOB in them : — 2. If they appear to have been done 
in the view of a great multitude of people, and with 
ttd intention of establishing the divine authority of 
m or persons who performed them : — 3. If they 
J in number, instantaneously performed, and, inde- 
r of second causes, frequently repeated, and repeat- 
eries of yeare together : — I. If they were of an in- 
aature in themselves, of such a nature that the 
mankind could clearly and fully judge of them — 
kave made strong impressions on the minds of all 
Id and heard of mem, and, for that reason probably, 
eh attended to, talked of, and investigated at liie 
n they were wrought :— -6. If public ceremonies 
itnted m memory of the miraculous facts, and have 
nred in ail succeeding ages ever since they were so 
:— 6. If the effects produced by them were not 
but lasting ; such as must have existed for many 
I were capable, all the while, of being disproved if 



I UnmamMf traMlated by Mr. Robinson, vol il. serm. vUi. p. 221. 
vko is desirous of investigsUng aU the circumstances of our 
MDTSctioD, wiU find them considered and illustraied in Mr. 
-kB»VB ircatiM oo the Resurrection, in the late Dr. Townson's 
•Hfkially iwblishsd In 1799l8to. sod reprinted in the second 

*■ ^fSfS^-f?? V***^ to !>»'• Cook's " liluitrilioii of the Go- 
MeerChi)ic*sR«8iirrsetkm." 8vo. 1808. 



they were not real :^7. If they were committed to writing ' 
at, or very near, the time when they are said to have been 
done, ana by peraons of undoubted integrity, who tell us that 
they had been eye-wimesses of the events which they-relate ; 
by peraons, who, having sufficient opportunity of knowing 
the whole truth of what they bear testimonv to, could not 
possibly be deceived themselves ; and who, having no con- 
ceivable motive nor temptation to falsify their evidence, can- 
not, with the least shadow of probability, be suspected of in- 
tending to deceive other people : — 8. If there oe no proof, 
nor well-grounded suspicion of proof, that the testimony g£ 
those, who bear witness to these extraordinary facts, was 
ever contradicted even by such as professed themselves open 
enemies to their peraons, charactere, and views, tiiough the 
facts were firat published upon the spot where Uiey are said 
to have been originally performed, and among peraons, who 
were engaged by private interest, and furnished with full au- 
thority, inclination and opportunity, to have manifested the 
falsity of them, and to have detected the imposture, had th^ 
been able : — 9. If, on the contrary, the existence of these* facts 
be expressly allowed by the peraons who thought themselves 
most concerned to prevent tne genuine consequences which 
might be deduced trom them ; and there were, originally, no 
other disputes about them, but to what sufficient catue they 
were to be imputed : — 10. If, again, the witnesses, from 
whom we have these facts, were many in number, tdl of 
them unanimous in the substance of their evidence, and all, 
as may be collected from their own conduct, men of such un* 
ciuestionable good sense as secured them against all delusion 
in themselves, and of such undoubted integrity and unim- 

§ cached veracity as placed them beyond all suspicion of any 
esign to put an imposture upon otnera, — ^if they were men, 
who showed the sincerity of their own conviction by acting 
under the uniform influence of the extraordinary works which 
they bore witness to, in express contradiction to all their for- 
mer prejudices and most favoured notions ; in express con- 
tradiction to every flattering prospect of worldly honour, 
profit, and advantage, either for themselves or for their 
friends ; and when they could not but be previously assured 
that ignominy, persecution, misery, and even death itself 
most probably would attend the constant and invariable per- 
severance in their testimony : — II. If these witnesses, in or-" 
der that their evidence might have the greater tTeight with a 
doubting world f each nation being already in possession of 
an established religion), were themselves enabled to perform 
such extraordinary works, as testified tlie clear and indispu- 
table interposition of a divine power in favour of their vera- 
city; and ai^T having undergone the severest afilictions, 
vexations, and torments, at length laid down their lives, in 
confirmation of the truth of the facts asserted by them :— 
12. If the evidence for such miracles, instead of growing 
less and less by the lapse of age^, increases with increasing 
years : — 13. If those peraons, who both testify and admit 
them, seem, on the one hand, to aim at nothing else but theii 
own salvation and that of their brethren ; and, on the <i^her 
hand, if they are perauaded that their salvation is inconsist- 
ent with imposture and deceit : — 14. If great multitudes of 
the contemporaries of these wimesses, men of almost all na- 
tions, tempera, and professions, were perauaded by Uiem 
that these facts were really performed in the manner related, 
and gave the strongest testimony, which it was in theii 
power to give, of the firmness of their belief of them, both 
by immediately breaking through all their ancient attach- 
ments and connections of friendships, interest, country, and 
even of religion, and by acting in express contradiction to 
them : — 15. If the revolutions introduced in the moral and 
religious world, since the period wherein these fiicts are said 
to have happened, have been just such as they would, pro- 
bably, have been, upon a supposition of the truth of them, 
and cannot possibly be accounted for from any other adequate 
cause: — 16. If those who refuse to acknowledge all these 
miraculous mattera of fact, must unavoidably fall into a great 
number of self-evident contradictions, as, for instance, to be- 
lieve that the wisest among men are the most fooiishy and the 
most constant the most deceitful : — 17. If all these mattera of 
fact are so strictly united to one another, that it is impossible 
to admit the one without acknowledging the other also ; and so 
inseparably interwoven with some other indisputable mattera 
of fact, that they cannot be called in question without re* 
nouncing our sense and reason : — 18. Lastly, if we have all the 
proof, which the exactest rules of the severest criticism can 
require, to evince that no alterations have been niade in the 
onginai records and writings left us by these wimesses in 
any material article of their evidence, since their fiiat ^hU. 



^^ 



cation, eitfacr thnMgli accident or deaigD j but that the; hai 
be«D tranamilted to lu ia bH tbeii gBoiine purity, a% tlw 

were lefl bj tbeii nthon^ ^In aneb a Mtnadoa <a tiiio^ 

where so threat a varie^ of dicniMtuee*, when bdetd u 
imaginable circnmnaiK**, nratallj eodenr to eonfiiii 
ttrengthen, and ■upporteacfa other** erideno 
OB it were, in atieilatioii of the mow iMo] 



THE MIRACLES BELATED HI THE SCBIPTDXKa, [Cui 

■dona and f i duJi t — of ifae nlpr, iA» 
(B UMn: baBEB, tb^ pined ti 



jUi&ednlJgiiiiKiiitlM 

and iboM ino(i(hl bj Chriit nil Ui ^o«det actoallj ora 
tha nfigioiw f^alilialiimiiila of all o a .. . ■ 

,/*rcerf than ....... 



erenta, without a ainglo areiiiiient oaths oiherme, but the 
piers eKtiBordinarincn of Uio fac ta , tbt\\ we not be Justly 
accnaed of indnlgii^ in an unieaaooable inctedtilitj in deoy- 
mg ma asaent to tbemt And will oot aoeh inoednliiv bo 
aidutgenmaaaitiaridlciiloiiat If bctaatieatBdiDKclcar, 
dedaiTe, and unexeeptiomble a mamwr, and deliioed down 
to poaieritf with ao nianj oooapirinff ngoM and nioiuiiru.>nLs 
oftnitli,8re, nerertbeleaa, not to be believed ; it is impossi- 
ble for the united wisdom of mantiTwl to pMnt out aiiv evi- 
dence of hiatoiicil events, which willjuatify a wiaaaiiLl i-.u- 

tious man for dTinir credit to them, — and, conaeqi:' iii!v, j_j ___"_•_ kt/XZTir.™! >i,~.^*i~ju_b.. .— ( 



power of the imaiitible eridesu with wluch Ihaj wan i 
paBied. 

S. In Iha jt/lA place, the bfalhai ■"i'-'J™ an wndia 
by no andi teatinMn j aa can induce a pradent nan to pv 

aaj credit Ttiiij a iir nuiiiiliiil lij aiij iijii iiiliiiaaiaii 

m* by any peia«u on whom they wen wi umhl . no 
rdale Owm do not em pmnd to bare leeaivid thorn fri 
wi tnn aea: we know ttian only by annmlMcaf vaco* : 
tbe oiigiiia] of which DO one can exactly Inee, nna, 
— 1 !i_i ._ n_.i not reported BntBai 



ing, according to , the present frame of our Datnie,and tlie 
state of things b the world, to reject these facta BfWali,aj>il 
to pretend to excuse omselvea from not believing them, upon 
the bare suspicion of a possibility thai they may be f-jlae, is 
a most absurd contradiction to Iha principles of oommon 



tended Pagan and Popish Miracles. 

Notwithstanding the mass of evidenee above addneed. the 
oppoeers of mvelation have endeavoured to weaken ite I'irre, 
or, ratber, to set it aside Altogether, br insinuating that iheie 
an parttcular accounts of tmracnlouB note, whidi are aa^vi'll 
authenticated as those related in the Scriptures, and Di;it tiip 
letioT an to be rejected a* &las and inewdible. But coun- 
terf^ted irUTBcles are no proof that there never were i«:il iwi- 
racles; and the more those pretended miracles are invpsLi- 

Rted, the more defective is the evidence adduced for iliuiu. 

1. In thojtrd place, ths scene of moat of them is laid in ilin- 
lant countries and remote ages ; whereas the miraeles, iccordi^d 
in tho Scripturts, were wrought in an aga and period whose 
hiatoiy i* well known, snd as fully sacertained ss the hiatiirj <i( 
the lul oentuij. 

2, Stcond/t), the more ancient heoltien miracles arc ar- 
knowledgeJ, by the sdicrsarici of CJuiilianity, to havf Wvu 
performed in sgn of gross ignorance, when the common pi'ii^.lt' 
were very liable to he deceived. They were solitary eiLTiL..ii- 
of'power, mrely lUempted. which could not be rabjecteil [•• itn' 
teatofaiigoroui KTutiny, being in almoat eveiy inaluiico » 
in secret reccsics of the templed, geoerallj in the tiight-Ltii 
before only one or two pcnoni nha had come with the e \|ii'i;iu- 
tion of Keing a miracle, and so might eoiily bo impo«ec1 n)i<>ii; 
or who, being the sccomplicei of Che prinli in their frsud'^. wte 
hired to umounca that a miracle had takeo place. Wlipreaii 
the miraelei related in the Scriptures were wrought beforf inulli. 
ludes, who had eyetj ponible opportunilj of invcBlisatinn ilicm, 

' ' rs iidveraariei to the perioDB by whiim the 



sU Ihaae resBS 
a has inflnili^r 



ported. The mindes of Christ ate voadied lo posleri^ 
testimony of tnany eje^biBSBea, whs pnadted in svBY 
imme£autg 4tfi«r iHtg wera wton^; irtui all ■fipiifiuli 



because, hj preaching lbs hisloty «f thiir unster, tfel 
when anoeed thenaslvss to Ae saseasst r— rm^itn. a 
to dead) itaelll Fortbsl, diaae witnaassa to the imisd« 
rendersd Ibsir tsriimony oediUe, by perfbnidiv simihr. : 
so thst when """*t"^ saw what thing* tlwy aiiiiiiii[ilM 
conid entertain no doobt cooeeming & odter. Hies* 
wen abo raeorded by fboT 
agree in the accounts they pve of CbtiiA n 
conGimed by the reports givsn of ths 
witnesses, in tbur diacoarses to the G 
tnvelled and pnached. 

6. Latllg, the more ane 
credited by tiis intelligent snd jodidDo 
smong the vnlgu, produced no ebcts by irtiich the rsr 
tuatian entertained by manUnd concerning them eov 
monstnled. They were wrought to oonfirm no doctrit 
lo establish idalstiy, and consequently conld not be dn 
vine power. On the coatiniy, tho tMtimony of the ap 
oyp-witneHca of Che Chnatian miracle* w 




,. eanUB in every country, amwig whom were many peiw 
„. ' guiehed by their birth, their Inming, snd their good • 
ii, ' all of whom forsook the religion in which Ihey had I 
1,1 ! cated, and rmbmced the Cbriatian prafi>saon ; though 
u. I duct eipoKd them to the aeierest pcrsccutiims and i 
--' '--of life. 



mindes were wrought. 

3. Thirdtv, the heathen priests, bring mostly persona nf lii 
rank, were reESfded with the utmost sonerati on by tho Ci.]ii;ii 
people, who would eigerly and implicitly receive every luimi 
of miraeles said to bo wrought hy iljcm. In like manner, -ii 
nuiacle*, as their sovereigns snd legislslo™ pretended lo pi rlur 
wm revliiy and implicitly received by the mullitudcj ami r\ 
{vnnni of better undents nding, from fenr or flattery, niij 
i5Kt Id believe Ihem. This cirrutnaunce completely diiiviil 
Ibr twd miracles tai'if to be performed by Vespuian at Aii'iv 
.■-a. during bis contest for the empire, and which are exmnin 
^^ t, K-.twF^uent page. In sliort, it ia certain that none i)t' I 
VwOva miiscles underwent any proper eiamination ; nh 
,-tMt ji Chiiit and his apostles, who had do lustre of t'itlh 
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If wondert,' which have been appe 



^..., _ t procure Ihe veneradon of the mul 

^^ .tf^iai.'wd to the sUideal potsible exsminabon of ttK'ir ad- 

ww^ •■>» « no one instance coulJ gainsay or deny fli.ni. 

^ -.„.»», Afhralben miracles wore performed forth.' ."iif,- 

<d iMigiaii, and were all engrafted uiion the 



tice, they happened for the mad pari in Ihe night-t- 

aepulchrcs of the martyrs, or in deserts, or in ttii 
!i ofchurcheB, and before no wilnessee. Or, if a sing 
II ■ or two were admitted, they were genuraliy frien 
,1 cause, on account of which the miracle wus to bei 
I, and iherefuro llipy were in a disposition to be imp 
I ' by pvery punninff pretender. Fiirtlier, as thrss mir 
„ performed in eupnort of a reliultm already beliet 
ji ' mullilude to be divine, the reports of wonders, t 
j^ wrought in ils behalf, would have been eagerly cw* 
i_ I out examination. Or, if any one, more ludicioui 
il I rest, entertained any doubts concerning ihrtn, he 
^^ frain from publishing his ECruules, out of respect ti 
[p in which lio was engaged. On tliis account tin 
. the reports of such things to pass uncontradicte 

hnps, out of a mistaken zeal, they joined the m' 
'.'* I spreading reports of matters, from which so mucl 

dounded to the whole 



whole body.' i^uch is the evide 
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PROOFS OP THEIR INSPIRATION. 
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EdM inir.kclrs nwutioned hj Bomo bf the nnuionE CliriEtians. 
Tlity Fuii lay cUiia tu quhc of the proofs by which ili« mira- 
riet of Ji-sud and bis HpDuilt-a UTt cKUihliRtit-d ; awl tliu imr.i- 
duiMtii/lDhuTeUkcn plane ill uiodiTJi tinivsari', if poHAiblc. 
•till inont iltMlituu uf t^idonon.' Bi-Hidus all tliv iiiarki of 
cvideiH-r aliuve uHmtiuiird, by which tlie anciinit frauds arc 
eoafuli-d, iltp^ have Ktaios puruliar 10 lliciiigt.-lvi.ii, by which 
tlii'ir cnilibilitj a uiicrly itiitcoyt:*!.' 

Li^t 11% now apply tlic proct-ding tests to the principal 
Diinu'lfS a:«cril>i.il to pa^jiis and to tlie Romish chuich, 
which tuve bc«a broaghl turward by the oppoanrs of rcvela- 
linn, with Ihi' ijuidious but fruitless design of invalidating 
the erriiihiiiiy of tlu< Gospel luirjckii. The chiuf j>ret(^di'iii 
t-> miracles arooiiz ttie ancient heathens were Antntuaa, Py- 
lK:i)(i>ns. Alexander of Pimtuii, Vrspaiiian, and ApuUouina 
Ty4ii.riis: and if we examine tlie miiacli^a ascribed to thein, 
wu shall find tliat they were either trilling ur absurd, end 
Were wrouglitnbttn promote the honour uf God and the ^luud 
of mankind i andtliat the«c miricles were miitlier designed 
to confiriii any u^'ful ducirinc, nor to refimu mankind Iruni 
■iipLMiiiioD and vice, but to tjfnln reputation with the vulgar, 
Ui'l lu strike mm with astunishmeiit. 

[L] Iletudutua rrlates, that he litard a ttoiy " " 



._ ,, _- re tfatiutuajot 

•Hipcror JuUiD. In the Bpuiullci] ui 

— •■ niiujr ilwlc iiumlu't dn 

"■1 qlMl* III-'- — ■'— 
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ChruiiuapubvMAtlatilKjinnaeiaillTiwrfinunL iMmpiruculi 
T-RuliLB-» Apu|i«b, c. ^ HHl ihF OctDiBi sT XlBuiiiu Fclix. r. H^ i 
■fcu iNr n-rrn-nw in Itr. Kni'« itaiiuMiia Lcetuns, p. ir. nf ilie Nuie* >wu 
Aicl*>mi«4.} In ihriurd uulnry lav ■ law tncnrcmaiiMil iif ■uiMma- 
tunliwcrpuiiiiia; mil milrr ibu liiix: ■« hue no uulicaik li'duiiuiij tui 
(uC(HlnclF^wlltalli»eici!|iliiill uT llM -' -•— — ■-- 

KtD nbukld Itu , - 
n BhcrnariH uvaH u bir cri:!!'! 

V«liwuillU>ortlio 

ma uritipnHiA^ wkI in- 

._., . _ , .. ft notonljFio Kkmnr- 

ttnl Ua, luM )lHi maa uf ibe putkuLu' dreuitmiBiicsi' lij 

ucuuiwikd uhI ikMiiifiililud. In rr|iL]' lu ihv i|Urf tum— 

Wiiy in »H luncW mir wniuihl I— wo nunrk Ital, tlic Uoiiid or a>^ 
rvuv beiiu fo cuilInD md uclhirtif the Cbrlnou rrlnini^ ilivn is nv 
kucr ur uMMn Kir ibem, Bnw IbM It u ciuUhIirI id ihr wirlrl, Mil 
■ Julr >ariiiliB(1"rH>n;luiullwtarMiicn linrii lif ttic ilhuw tilmHlOf 
SB iIm pnaclMil |M|WL lhaUrt, ifllicr wm njaunnnL Uif; wuuU Ik 
Ma- luc. brniHcilMiTtirHudliiaunweinMiMlir kwilir the i'n<|B«ii' 
«T nruicip; far, ■liI■ck■«llr<ll■■■nMlll(mvgUl■ilInllrc^urul■tlCl■lu^— 
rnl''•lr4 i« awn uccUiia all iIummHuiii uT oiiliinl unil ■iiperiutiiRil 
•ihM Tuialk KM «• sliBiiliI be u ■ luHiu uv. wlilrb wen ilir nnlinary 
nJwljrh ilrtpafMPbniuTWurt'nrPnnklitiife. HuninEr, Ilia |iratiabJs 
UiM. If the* vera tmitinui'TL tIh-; wmiU Ik dI ni> lue, Ih'rihii! iIiuhh iwt* 
■•■a •iiD rrfiat la br cuaiiucnl In ilia uundM rrcnnliil In thf >*•'« 

wuit nfenil^<^*4 tiDi Abu want iifaliiftTU]r,uiiiuiiiufpnHiuii ami priMU- 
■kf. ihaluij BBia rrj^etii Ihr lulnrW nlatPilluiliRiicniiiurrt; uultliv 
■iuennl ul uiUftlli, Ibe uuw ibmIiiu uiiI iirrJiHlre^ vmilil 111111:0 liiiu 
miMtitf pravTioTinirvkiclni'ver. Lvilr,a|<(r|>i'l<ulp>iwrri>fin>rk- 
tLS lit uiTarln *iniM lu all ajra cive ncnani ui eunlliiuil lni)i<«tiiTi'ii, 
wii.l.-iiwiiAlmclii'laiHlrocraeillltieHHIliilliiriiiiHl eini4iliiLkiiia nr 
rr><t.<l>n". rn-iiiral uinrtramiiibl lir iImuM tn inoRrnl imini linini 
11-tr,!, t-t'iia BalunrllnilftBiuthpiHnknlMhiwriinrilliill nf llir lli'ilyi 
KI.1 am wviiIJ b>iniiK uhivis Iit nii inaiif iIh-io, rjilwr iIiui i 'tiriiitHiin. 
TV b-ti-:- kr^ bri-Or iMKnl ar- iiuire Dillr AirnatfA Ih H|<. NrHl.in, 
W.4'h>. III). 11 an. lyi-UH, anl hf Ur. JcaUn u hia KraHnHMi'llFSa ul 
Ifar O.ririHB RriletiD, ml. u. pp. ■■■I— K>l. 

I 1^ uvit ibanciualieil iiiinictriL whirh arc crHllmL hj tlic rliurrb 
•rfliuji#. an ibw* aniilrianl in IpMuu l-iiynla, tin- Itiuiakrur ilir iintrr 
of J'.Min*. «it(Al'nwbXi«i>-r, on nf hbi caib'M a*ii>^niF<. wtiu ku 
tnnan-i »' ipiMtIr uf Ihr tiHlirK Nntlmr nf ibrar nim, diirini thvlr 
ln«4L rIaiin>-lilRpinn:rufiinnkln(nilrarb'r Xaviir. inl-vii, in liwrnr- 
rp*»«tnic« with bii friraila <birin( hia ■uiii'*ni, irnl imlr iiale lai nii-nib-n 

utainKV* liutraivti^lribii-huiHlallaiiF-; — ' "'■ 

•rira. 1 trinA abl niMriapiraij wkhl^iyrAa, I 






Dt.-u van>,!Ut. Inwta, THMi.V) Thr nriirii WW sTXatk^ »a wit pidi. 
ba>f I'lsulal-nui/tMy wirvaAerbitilMbiinilUlilnbriilvrrinLllHit, 
•fib- BUiBrrMi Biiracli* vlnrh mtr airribnl bi Mdi, ihn aivnr of acim 
telaf-i ti • Xffar ib^an^e fnMiillH'cniuiii^vlirmlii-Tvri ' ' 
b*ia« 9%/i^mvl Hi fa w b*ni pprforBTil in f 'hbia aiM J>| 

•■HllbnaiuuaKi.liUiil^ 
■M ■KiUBiBt ihi innh) w 



-I7 Vi^vi«rBr~ail n'piji^unyrn nTriiuBiiibiE 1^^ 
inh) Of R lldhlii hi hr biiju-jMl unnn h; iIhih wboH 

aw iwrirt M aurrjlml u Lorala aikl Xarlir. rer tlri lk>iiAi<.V I'rii.rk-ii 
wt M-T'i la'haUhrlMUaUbanwrfin'l-ai'dia.hvl.pp.T-ci-T'jiMluTi 
■iw anor ruMn* iMeiv** un ■ pnpldi uilracb-. iimvii'liiJ n> lun' lnfi 
mtv»tf. on MI- WiwCTT'l WUM al W Winifn-.|>.i ^'"ll \i. 1 .1. ih- Fn,. .1 



and made vcrsea, and tlicn disappeared : and Ujat three hun- 
drt-d and forty years after this he was seen al MelaDrntum, 
wlierc be erecti^ an ailar tn Apollo, and a stiitne for hiiiiBelf 
rloM^ by it, telliit<r them tliut he had once l>een tlie erow 
which accompanifd Apollo Into Italy ; after which he vanish- 
ed again. 'ITie pretended resurrection of tjiis mnn was com- 
jiaied by Colsna with that of Jesus Christ ; but how absurd 
la it to coinpero a story, which has every mark of fiction, 
sritli the accounts of Christ's resurrection! For, in the first 
place, Herodotus, who firiit meulinns it, did uol write till 
fnuT hundred and ten years after it; Sicondly, lie gives it 
ily on hearsay; and, lastly, it is an idle tile, to w^ich no 
an of sendo can give the least credit; it heittg imposeiblo 
tliat any MeiapunUne, then livincf. nuld know a man who 
had been dead iHSUily/iuj- renturiin befon\* 

[ii.] Oecurrenees (-([ually pxlravagant as these arc related 
Tythagoras, as that hu foretold Xo some fisliermen tlie 
act nuiiihcr of lisli which they had caught, atiil having paid 
them for them, commanded the men to nitiim thc:u alive to 
the Si-a:* tliuthe divined the sava^ Uaunian benr, and hav- 
n;; fed it with maiie and acoriiu, cumpeUeil it by an oath no 
longer to touch anv living thing ; that by wliisiiering in the 
ar of an os wliicn was eating green beans at Tarentum, he 
:iot only caused the beast lu leliuin from Uiimh, but that the 
iaiter never afuif UisW tliem;' and tliat he showed totlw 
Scythian philosopher, Abaris, liis golden Ihiifh, telling him 
he had cuiuo down from heaven, and assuined'a hniuan fonii, 
lor tbu purpose of n-medyiiis and bi'iicfiting the coiidilion uf 
nianliiud.^ Simihir extiaoniiiuiry things arc iclated of Py- 
lliagora.1 by his biographer Furpjiyry; who, as well as lam- 
blichus, allirms, thill he eommniiicated the power bf working 
miracles tu otliers. Oil these usaertiuns we n'lnark, 1. That 
Potiihyrv and laiiibllchus (who compiled their lives of the 
philosopher unly mmilhlng irun-t Ihaii rieiht liuiid-rd mart 
wtol his death) wmlo at a time when tin' miracles of the 
Uospniwnrt knowu throughout the Unman ejniiire,-,'nd were 
ei-ray where app«-alod to as tlie uroofe of the Christian reli- 
gioe;— 3. 'iliat those authors Ih'-iiiseiveB wroti' in the con- 
Itomrsy betwi-en the ( ienliles and Christians ; — 3. Tliat tlidr 
principal disigii in publisliing iluir iiHinioiiii of Pythagona 
was lu dLscreuit thu Christian min^cU-s, by ^>biciiig oiiracle^, 
eijual or greater, as they imagined, in enpositinn to tbem. it 
cannot, therefore, e\<AUf. a«IODishuii-nt if. white they had this 
and iu view, tiiey made tlie compeliiion ns elonu as tliej 
could, and endeavoured tu i^ve the preference to Ihi-ir hero ;— 
4. liaslly, tlic power of working mimcli-s, prr ti'nded to bo 
"i|iartea by Pytbagoias, consiitteJ only iu tiio w-crets of ■ 
Bgic and incaiititiim. 

[lii.] Ill onler 10 show boweiisy it is for cunning anil im- 
^ idenci' tuim|>os(>on the cnMlulity of harliarians. Mr. Hume 
intTodncts the story of Alexniider of Poiitiis, au intcrpretn 
of jf^sculapius and a fortune-teller, and compares t!ii«i juggler 
to the njiot-tle Paul. Alexander, however, lirj>t ]>r.ietiiKdhis 
impositions, not among tlie philosophers i>f Athens, but 
HDiong Ihe rude and ignnmnt Pa]>hliigi>niiiiis; wliile I'aul 
pirachi'd at I'orinth. at Rome, nnil at .\tlieuA, hef(in> the 
■Stoics aiiil Knicureniis, and <:Ten bi'fore tlie .Arenpaiius ihn 
most venerdbli! judk-ature in lirti-ee. Fiirilier, Alenandci 
founded bis imiiositioiis on the tKiablislied siifteratitions; 
while tho a|HHtle, by pro)iiigaliug a new ri'ltiiinn, rncouit- 
len-d the prejudices ami im-iimil the haired i>f tin; heathens. 
.Vlexandir tiirickid hiiuxelf, while tho aposlle (it is well 
known) laboured with his haihls for IiIh own K>ip]iort. Last- 
iy. Paul wrought his miracles, anil prmricJ t'hrnl crut:fird, 
befoa- the rm^nit^s of Ihe (iosiN-l, virj- many ol'wbom were 
meu nf learninir: while the Puntiiin'jnjlller exhihiteil his 
wonders only liefore those who wen- IhoMii'jh k-licvers in 
the popular system : and his noeturnnl m_Vi>t>'ries were al- 
ways introduciit with an nniiiiif 1<i atheists, Clirislians, and 
K))icureanH i noue uf whom could have been pn-seut at them 
without i-\poiiing IheiiiBelves to certain diinijir.' 

[iv.] Hut tlie piiiiciiial iustniice notii-ed hy .Mr. Iluiiie and 
his couvidls, and which I10 affirms to Im the best altestnl iu 
all proMiie history, is that nf the niiiaclo said to have been 
pcrfonned by the emperor Vespasian at Alexandria, in Kgypt, 
— curing n lilind man by means of bis spittle, and a man 
' R in his hai'id by the loneh of his foot. The 
tlius related hy Tacllus : — " Une of the com- 
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mon people of Alexandria, known to be diseased in his eyes, 
by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom that super- 
stitious nation worship above ail other gt)dp, prostrated him- 
self before the emperor, earnestly implorin? from him a 
remedy for his blindness, and entrcatin?, that he would deign 
to anomt ^%^th his spittle his cheeks and the balls of his ejes. 
Another, diseased in his hand, requested, by the admonition 
of the same ffod, that he might be touched by the foot of the 
emperor. Vespasian at first derided and despised their ap- 
plication ; afterwards, when they continued to urge their pe- 
titions, he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of 
▼anity ; and at other times, by the earnest supplication of the 
patients, and the persuasion of his flatterers, to be induced to 
nope for success. At length he commanded an inquiry to be 
made by the physicians, whether- such a blindness and de- 
bility were vincible by human aid. The report of the phy- 
sicians contained various points ; that in the one, the power 
of vision was not destroyed, but would return, if the obsti^ 
cles were removed; that in the other, the diseased joints 
might be restored, if a healing power were applied ; that it 
was perhaps airreeable to the jyfods to do this ; that the em- 
peror was elected by divine assistance ; lastly, that the credit 
of the success would be the emperor's, the ridicule of the 
disappointment would fall upon tlie patients. Vespasian, 
believing tliat every thing was in the power of his fortune, 
and that nothing was any lon^r incredible, whilst the multi- 
tude which stood by eagerly exj)ected the event, with a 
countenance expressive of joy, executed what he was desired 
to do. Immediately the hand was restored to its use, and 
light returned to the blind man. They, who were present, 
refute botli these cures, even at this time, w^hen there is 
nothing to be gained by lyinp[."» 

Such is the narrative of the historian, and how little the mira- 
cles related by him are entitled to credibility will easily appear 
from the following considerations : — 1. Supposing the fact of 
this application to Vespasian to have really tiken place as 
Tacitus relates, the dempi of them was both palitieul and i«/e- 
rested : it was to give weight to the authority of Vespasian,then 
recently elevated to the throne of imperial Rome by the great 
men and the army, and to induce the belief that his elevation 
was approved by the gods. Not so the miracles of Christ 
and the apostles, which alike exposed their property and 
their persons to ruin. 2. Tacitus did not write from ocular 
inspection and personal examination of the men ; but ttventi/' 
seven yean afterwards^ wrote from hearsay at Rome, an ac- 
count of transactions which had taken place at Alexandria, 
in Eg}'pt : on the contrary, the narratives of the Christian 
miracles were published in the very countries, and almost 
immediately after the time, when the miracles had actually 
been wrought, and when many persons were living who had 
witnessed them. 3. Though Tacitus mentions the miracles 
of Vespasian, he does not say that he saw them, or even be- 
lieved that they were nerfonned; nav, he very plainly insinu- 
ates that he did not believe them to Be real. 4. The diseases 
were not absolutely incurable: this is manifest from the 
declarations of the physicians, who told Vespasian lliat tlie 
sight of the blind man w(uh not ejrfinet^ and that the lame 
man^s joints mif^ht recovrr their strength; and between 
whom, the emperor, and iTie patients, the whole seems to 
have been concerted. Kut the miracles wrought by Christ 
were performed on diseases and other cases which no human 
skill could relieve. 5. Lastly, consider the witnesses. The 
miracles of Vespasian were not (like the Christian miracles) 
perfonned in the presence of acute and inveterate adversaries, 
who scrutinized them with the utmost rigour, and yielded a 
reluctant acknowledgment of their reality ; hut the witnesses 
of them were the followers and flatterers of Vespasian, 
and the ignorant and superstitious Alexandrians, who were 
wholly devoted to the worship of Serapis, and to his interest. 

[y.] The last instance of P^gpn miracles which we shall 
notice is that of ApoUonius of Tyana, a Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, who was born about the time of the Christian a»ra ; 
but whose life was not written till mare than a century after 
his death by Philostratus, who received his infonnation part- 
ly from report, and partly from the commentaries of Damis, 
the companion of Apollonius. In this work, besides a num- 
ber of monstrous, ridiculous, and silly wonders, Philostratus 
has related many things which resemble the miracles of 
Jesus, as that Apollonius cureti diseases, expelled demons, 
gave sight to the blind, raistni the dead, and foretold nume- 
rous remarkable events. The book of Philostratus was com- 

> Tacitus, Hist. lib. iv. c. 81. The saine is also related by Suetoniaa in 
Veapasian, c. 8. who aaya the man waa lame in hit UgBf—wA In hia /land, 
aa iSwUua aajs. 



piled at the nquest of the emprees Julia Domna, who 1 
the Christians : the remarks, iheretore^ which have all 
been made on the biographers of Pythagoras ma? be sp 
to him.' To which we mav add, that ApoUonfuB was 
culed as an impostor by tne heathen philosopher Lu 
who wrote twenty years oefore Philostratus, and that n* 
was made of his pretended miracles for the dispaiageroe 
Christianity until the commencement of the fourth cen* 
when Hieroclee, f^overnor of Bitliynia, a man of lear 
and a principal instigator of the persecution under Diode 
conceived the design of showing the fhtility of the mil 
of Christ as proofs of a diyine mission, by opposing to 
other performances equally^ beyond the reach <n h 
powers, and, as he wished it to be believed, equally 
authenticated. Hierocles, however, did not attempt eit 
call in question the genuineness of the books or the 
Testament, or to deny that miracles were wrought liy 
Christ; and his work, which was founded on the narreli 
Philostratus, was answered at the time by Ensebios 
tract tliat is still extant 

[vi.] The next instance produced by Mr. Hume i 
miracle pretended to have oeen wrongnt at Saiagoesi 
mention^ by the cardinal De Retz. His words, lii 
translated, are, — ^^ In that church they showed me a 
whose business it was to light the lamps, of which they 
a prodigious number, telling me, that ne had been seen 
years at the gate with one leg onljr. I saw him iben 
two.'*' From this relation it is evident that the caidin 
not attach any credit to the story : he did not examii 
man himself concerning the fact. This miracle indee 
vouched by all the canons of the church, and the wholi 
pany in town were appealed to for a conflrmation of it, 
the cardinal found, by their zealous devotion, to be the 
believers of the miracle. But though those ecclesiaMi 
pealed to tho company in the town, it is clear from De 
own account that he did not ask any man a single qi 
on the subject. It is easy to conceive that such a 
managed by the priests and backed by their authority, 
obtain creait with the ignorant populace; especial^ 
country where the inquisition was then in full po 
where the superstitions and prejudices of the people, i 
authority of the civil magistrate, w^ere all combined to i 
the credit of such miracles^— and where it w^ould d 
have been extremely dangerous to make a strict inqvl 
them, but even the expressing of the least donbt com 
them might have exposed the inquirer to the most ten 
all evils and sufferings.^ 

[vii.] The last example of pretended raiiacles to 
duced is, those reported to have been WTought at the t 
the Abb^ de Pans, and in which both Mr. Hume f 
copyists in later times have exulted, as if tliey wei 
sumcient to destroy the credit of the miraculous'facts 
ed in the New Testament. The circumstances o 
pretended miracles are as follows : — 

While controversies ran high in France between the 
and the Jansenists,'' about the middle of the eightsei 
tury, the Abbe de Paris, an opulent and zealous Ja 
gave the whole of his income to the poor ; and, < 
himself in rags, lay on the ground, fed on black bread 
and herbs, and employed watchings and penances to t 
his body. On his death, in May, 1727, his party ca 
him, and pretended that miracles were wrought at hi 
whither thousands flocked and practised grimaces i 
vulsions in so disorderly and ridiculous a manner, 
government of France was at length obliged to put j 
this delusion, by ordering the church-yard, in wnich 
interred, to be walled up in January, 1732. Account 
cures said to have been wroudit at the Abba's toi 
collected and published by M. de Montgeron, a coun 
the parliament at Paris, in three quarto volumes ; wh' 
critically examined, and the delusions were exposed 
as they appeared. On these pretended miracle (wh 
parallblea with those of Jesus Christ!) we may 
1 . That they were extolled as real before they were' f 
to examination; and that when inve^stigated at fi 

• Campbell on Miracles, pp. 161—169. Bp. Douglati's Criterio 
60. Paley'sETliimcea, vol. I. pp. 351— ilK In the Encjrclopne 
poUtana, toI. x. pp. 619--614., there is an able anicle on tlie chi 
pretended miracles of Apollonius Tyan.TUH, in (he course of 
Buhjed of iiiiracloa is diHCUMsed at conoidemble Irneth. 

• Mi^moires du (Ordinal de Retz. I.ivr(> iv. I'an 1654. 
4 Caaipbell on the Miracles, pp. 170—181. 

• These were a sect of Romanists, in France, who adopted t 
of Auiseniua concerning frac« and predeadnatioD, vbich vera < 
th« Jeratla. 
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d brfbre peraona who were prediipoMd to tavocr 
■nisU or ■K)»i1mnM :— S. MonWeron, who collecU'cl 
' aud to b« wrought st the tombj produced voucheia 
eisht or uiw : while some continued there for davs 
I months, without reeeLTW any benefti: — 3. Th.' 
reported to be cured was but snull ; aor is thrie 
r thai this small number wis etiTed bj the pseudo- 
lercesaion. IIm imposture of thooe pretended mir-.i- 
driecird b; the archbishop of Pans in one aini^hj 
; lad the archbishop of Sens and others, in moic 
itAj tnitsnoes, disooTered the snifice bj which :i 
Mrted 1—4, lie patients were so sffeclfd bv their 
. the plsM, and the sympathy of the mnltitade, th-ii 
re thrown into convulsions, which in certain circum- 
night prodace s remoKral of disorders occasioned by 
on: — 5. AH who implored the aid of the Abb6 wei.' 
1 ; while Christ and the apostles never failed in any 
I were never convicted of impostnie in a single iii- 
ind it was objected at the lime, and never refuted by 
la, that the pRNtrationa at his tomb prvduud moic> 
thaalhey cumf / — 6. Chriat's miracles were wnraglit 
Ti and deeen^ in a «est but simple manner, be- 
Mt sent of God, without any absurd or ridieuloun 
ee, or supeiMitioo* observances. But themitaeka 
bbi de Pahs wwe attended with circumstances thiit 
the mailu of superstition, and which seemed dc- 
iid fitted to strike the IniaffinatioD. The earth nf 

was (rfim employed, or uie water Irom the wt-ll 
ooae. Niiu daya*^ dsrotion was constantly useai. 
lentlv repeated again and again by the same pei- 
. All the cures recorded by Monttreron as duly ai- 
le pattial and fn^ual, and were such as might have 
icted by natural meana. Not ant of Ihrm uxu iit. 
HI. Tm persons at the Abba's lomb never attempt- 
a the dead, noi is there any evidence that either Uio 

die derf were aciunlly cured there. The notar>', 
■nod «Edavits relative to those miracles, was ii^,t 
10 hnow the names of the persons who made diern. 
Kr ibej gave in their own or only fictitious names ;^^ 
niea wronjcht at the tomb were not Independent 'i{ 
nian; most of the devotees had been using medi- 
hia, and continued to tue them during their applic^i- 
he aoppMied saint; at their distempers had sbntiil 
tj determined to solicit his help : — '*. Some of lJi>j 
Mted WCTB inrompleir, and the relief eranted in 
tt oiAj Umporari/! but the curea wrought oy Chri'^i 
poatlea wen omi/iiefc and pcrinoncRf .' — 10. Lastly. 
1 of die miiacles ascribed to the Abb£ de Paris writ 
■pottant nor was it worthy of God. The miracl- - 

aad of hia apontles, as we have already seen, wei' 
to prove ibe divine authori^ of the most eicstlciu 

thoae reported of the AbbJ to answer the purposi s 
J. The former answered the end for which Ihi v 
ifiDd ; the latter raised a prejudice against Jansen- 

Jlvided its adherents, several of whom were pr<'- 

the fiaods of their party, and bitterly repronchul 
■daach other. The moment the civil power intir- 
8 they ceased ; but all 
, _ lacerdolal, could not Si- 

--„.-JS of Christianity, or put a stop to the wonder. 
I wrought in eonfirmalion of it. To eoncludc, wiih 

Ibe attestations eiven to Christianity, all was wise. 

I, worthy of God, and suited lo the end for which it 
giled; hot the other is a broken incoherent schemr, 
nnot be reconciled to itself, nor made lo consist wiili 
m and harmony of the divine proceedings. Tlie 

nf Christ, therefore, ore indisputably true; faui 
aibad lo the Khhi de Paris are totally destitute of 
■d are utterly unworthy of belief.' 



' tht Jeaiih J^atitn in pauitvlar, — 1. Abraham. — %. Iih- 
noe'.— 3. SetiUmmt efthe Jiratlilet in Canaain—4. Pre- 
(ficlisni o/JUtiei relative (o the tuffrririgi, capliviHe; MB 
pratnt itate afthe Jrvi — fi. Birth »/ Jetteh firtlald, ana 
Ait dtttrvclian »/ idelatrg, — 8. Iiaiah'i Prediclian tf Iht 
utter Mubvernon ofidatatrtf among the Jrvi.— 7, JemwoA'* 
Pracijcliiin of Zedekiah't eaptivits and death. — 8. Ezekieft 
Prediction of the Calamitiei tf tht Jrmt, iificltd by tha 
Chaldmani^—9. Daniett Prediction tfthe Profanation tf 
the Temple hy Jntiochiu Epiphane; £<c.— ID. Jbiea'i Pre- 
diction of the prttent tialo of the Jmi. — Clii* IL i'r*. 
pheciet rttaling to tht J^atiaiu er Empirel that were neigh- 
btuHng Id the Jew: — 1. Tyrt. — 3. Egypt. — 3. Ethiopi*. — 
*. Mneveh. — 6. Sabsltn^—B. Thtfovr great mtnarthiti, 
—Glim III. Prapbeciet directly announcing the Meltiokl 
rAeiV J/^mber, Variety, and Minute Cirettmilantialily. — I. 
TTiat the Meitiah -mat lo ceme.—^. The Time^-3. Tha 
Place tf hie Coming. — i. Bit Birth and Manner of Life 
and Doctrine. — S. Hit Sttfferi%gt and Death. — 8. JWa Be- 
lurrection and Mcentitn. — 7. Tkt MtHlita of the Jevith 
Covenant by that of the Gotpel.—Th» Certainty with 
■ahich Ihete Prophedei can only be applied lo Chrittj— 
CLiti IV. Propheciei delivered bg Jtiui ChritI and hit 
.^itlet. — I. Prapheciti of ChritI concerning hit Death ' 
and Jtenrrectitn, the DetcenI tf the Holy Spirit, lAe De- 
ilruction tf Jeruialem and ilt Temple, and the Spread of 
Chriitianity. — Refutation of tbjecliont drawitfrom ilt re- 
jeetitn by Jemt and GaUilet, and from the exitlenee ana 
prevalence tf Mohammeditm. — 3. Propheciei of lAe Apoi- 
Itet concerning the Cormptiom of the Gotpel by the Chureh 
afJttme, and the Spread of Infidelity. — V. Refutation tf 
objtelitnt from the alleged obtcurity tf Prophecy. — Con- 
cludirig t&ieraationt an the evidence ajordedby Prophecy. 

I. Paoi^ECV defined. 

The various criteria and considerations which have been 
stated in the preceding section will enable Che impartial in- 
quirer to dislinguish between true and fnlse miracles. We 
add, that it is equally easy lo distinguish between tnie and 
false prophecies ; for prophecV ii a miracle of Itiiowledpr, a 
deelaration, ur dticrlvlimi, ur rrpmenlalion ifnemelhin^fulure, 
beyimd the pawer af AuinDn mijacilfi lo diitem or lo cuictilale, 
and it ii the hightA tvidentr thai can be gl-rm vf mpernalurai 
etmnaujiion with the Dtitif, wtdofthe inSktifa rtrrUUioafnna 

The knowled|;e of future events is that object, which man, 
with the greatest desire, has the least ability to attain. By 
tracing cause and effect in their usual operations, by observ- 
ing human characters, and by markiag present tendencies, 
he may fona some plausible conjecturea about the fuluiej 
and an experienced politician, who is thocnughly aeqtlainted 
with the eireumatances, interests, and tempera both of hia 
on-n community and of thoae who are his neighbours, wil) 
fre(|uently anticipate events with a sagacity and Burr«ai^ 
which beara some resemblance to direct prescience, and eX> 



stances. That which he foresees must have 
with what he actually beholds, or some dependi 
otherwise his inquiries are vain, and his conjectv- 
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Wjr df/tned. — The higheil etidente tAoJ can he giv^n 
ine Revelatit*. — II. Differentt between the prelntdr il 
itnt if Ihe AealAeH ormclei and the pnpheelei et:t- 
in Ihe Scrtpluno^-Ul. On Ihe Uit and Intent if 

p. mi— an. vitwi. ■mii<~ rv )• v^t1i» dt ii 

— ■ -■--wl'ii Vi,w of lb« DfMU-il WriUE.. 
■■ CitMitaa, np. la— 333. : la pp 



delusive ; and even within those narrow limits, how otlen ii 
his penetration baflled, and his wisdom deceived 1 
slightest intnision of ui 



reumstances, the smalteal 



be rendered exact, destroys the visionaij chain ' 
enitstnicted, and exposes bis ignorance to himself and others. 
The prescience of the most experienced poliiioian, in short, 
bears e close resemblance to that of an experienced general 
or a skilful chess-player. Judsing how he himself, were he 
in his adversary's place, would act in consequence of one at 
his own movements, he builda upon his adversary's acting 
in the same manner, when placed in thesamecircumstaiiceB; 
and theoce, on the presumption of his thus acting, he pro 
vides against what he foresees must be the result of it; anti- 
cipating in this manner the final winding up of the affair, 
even when he Is ai a considerable distance from its termi- 
nation. Prewienoe, then, of the present description, will 
extend just so far as the principle upon which it is builu But 
ttie deducing nf effects from a combination of causes can 
never be carried forward lo any very remote period : becausn 
Mweanflee, whichthemselvee again must be combined, arilt 
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peipetnally spring np; and eonseqnentlj, as ihose new 
causes are as yet unknown, no human sagacity can deduce 
erents from tueh caused. 

To foresee and foretell future events is a miraeh of which 
the testimony remains in itself. It is a miracle, hecause to 
foresee and foretell future events, to which no change of cir- 
cumstances lead^ no train of probabilities points, is as much 
beyond the ability of human asents, as to cure diseases with 
a word, or even to raise the dead, which may properly be 
termed miraeles of power. That actions of the latter kind were 
^erer performed can be proved, at a distant period, only by 
'witnesses, against whose testimony cavils may be raised, or 
causes for doubt advanced : but the man, who readd a nro- 
phecy and percdves the corresponding events, is hinuel/ihe 
witness of the miracle ; he sees that uus it is, and that thus 
by human means it could not possibly have been. A pro- 
pneoy yet unfulfilled is a miracle at present incomplete ; and 
these, if numerous, may be considered as the seeds of future 
conviction, ready to grow up and bear their fruit, whenever 
the corresponding fipucts shall be bxhibited on the theatre of 
the world* So ^'mirably has this sort of evidence been con- 
trived by the wisdom of God, that in proportion as the lapse 
of ages might seem to weaken the ar^ment derived from mi- 
racles long since performed, that very lapse serves only to 
strengthen the argument derived from the completion of pro- 
phecy. 

If th^ books of the Old and New Testament be genuine 
and" authentic, that is, were written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed, and. at or about the times when they pro- 
jess to have been written f and these points have already been 
proved to demonstration], the very humerous predictions 
which they contain must necessarily be divine^ For they are 
a regular chain, extending almost from the beginning to the 
end of time ; and many oTthem relate to evoits so distant, so 
continsent^ and so apparently improbable, that no human 
foresi^t could ever anticipate them. Some relate to dates 
and circumstances that rec^uire the most exact accomplish- 
ment, and some are f\ilfilling to the present time, and before 
our eyes : so that, though this land of evidence might be ren- 
dered doubtful or suspicious, yet it is daily accumulating, 
and gathering strength as it accumulates. 

U. On Uie DirncRKircK between the pretended predictions of 
heathen orades and the prophecies contained in the Scriptures. 

When we meet with a prophecy, the avowed end of^which 
is to satisfy some trivial curiosity or abet the designs of some 
funbitious leader, suspicion must necessarily take the alarm. 
This was evidently the character of the ancient oracles. 
However directed, whether by evil men or evil spirits, they 
certainly spoke as they were paid or intimidated ; and the 
long continued history of ancient times has completely in- 
formed us of the practices by which the priests or the false 
gods endeavoured to gain credit for their idols, and profit for 

"But how did 

hazard- 

the truth 

of their predictions 1 Far otherwise : — ^they had very different 
arts and plans, much more compatible with the conscious- 
ness of being extremely liable to error. In the first place, 
unless a direct appeal to their inspiration was made by direct 
inquiry, they usually observed a prudent silence. They ut- 
tered no spontaneous prophecies. In saying nothing, they 
exposed themselves to no detection ; ana '^en they were 
abliged to speak, it was' always with sufficient precaution. 
Obstacles were first thrown in the way of inquiry. By 
magnificent and repeated sacrifices, it was rendered extreme- 
ly expensive. This preliminary had a double advantage : it 
lessened the number of inquirers, and at the same time se- 
cured abundant advantage to the priests. These sacrifices 
were preceded, attended, and followed by many prescribed 
ceremonies ;> the omission or mismanagement of any one of 
which was sufficient to vitiate the whole proceeding. The 

gods were not at all times in a humour to be consulted. 
Imens were to be taken, and auffuries examined, which, if 
unfavourable in any particular, eiUier precluded the inquiry 
for the present, or rcauired further lustrations, ceremonies, 
and sacrifices to purify the person who consulted, and ren- 
dered him fit to receive an answer from the gods, or to bring 
their wayward deities to a temper suitable to the inauiry.'^ 
When indeed answere were given, the heathen oracles nad 
no determinate scheme, and related to detached, unconnected 
events ; while the prophecies of Scripture respect one great 

1 Vtn Dttle, De Oraculis, torn. i. p. 3. 

« Dr. Nares's Connected View of Uie Prophadat relative (o the Chriatlan 
Ghorcb, p. 11. 




scheme, and point to oAe person, whow &mil; 
character, and circumstances, they announce, lonj 
was bom. The heathen grades spokid what mis 
or what tended to advance tiie interest of the pi 
oepts of morally, and roles of just conduct, wen 
if ever— delivered from the cave, oi from Uie < 
tripos. The purest sentimfflits prevalent among 
were either deuvered by the philosopher (who b 
of enforcing them), or adorned the pages of the p 
the Hebrew prophets, on the contrary, ooldlyiepr 
enforced the purest morality by the most solemn 
and suffered rather than gauea by th^ pre^etions 
uttefed.' They did not prophesy in compliano 
wishes or natural propensities of meir oountrymc 
plosed their prejudtces, by predicting the impeodi 
ties, t^e humble state of the Meuiah, the reiec 
Jews, and the call of the Gentiles. Their prophc 
to one end ; and the total cessation of them, whi 
was answered, proves that they did not owe their i 
ment to chance or to imposture. 

Further, when no means of evasion remained. 1 
given by the heathen oracles were frequentlT d< 
capable of quite contrary interpretations ; and thi 
brated of them conceajed their meaning in sooh 
terms, that thejr required another oracle to &q 
Of this ambiguity several authentic instances m 
Thus, when Cnesus consulted the oracle at Del] 
to his intended war against the Persians, he iri 
he would destroy a great empire.* This he. nab 
preted of his overcoming the Persians,, thoc^ 
was so framed as to admit of an opposite meanni 
made war against the Persians, and was raina 
oiecle continued to maintain its credit Hie u 
to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, many ages after, 
more doubtful interpretation, being conceived I 
ambiguous, that it might dtner be mterpreted ik 
thai Ihou mm ofJEaeua canst conquer the liomawu- 

f^ thou shaitretum^ never shaU thou perish in t0« 
say that the Romans can conquer thee^ son of JSm 
shall go^ thou shaU never return^ thou shaU pm 
Pyrrhus understood the oracle in the former senM 
an unsuccessful war ¥4th the Romans, and wm 
yet still the juggling oracle saved its credit. ^ 
markable instance of the ambiguity of the ipti 
phets occure in I Kings xxii. 5,^6. Jehoshaol 
Judah, and Ahab, king of Israel, havingunited i 
against the Syrians, in order to recover liamodii 
latter monarcn gathered the false prophets together 

■ " Happy had U been for tbe heathen wori4 i€ npoo UmN 
ralitj, their oraclee had been invariably nlent Tbe few 
they did deliver were not always a roandf>d upon the m 
reaton and truth : they varied with the fluctuation of hi _ 
were even accommodated to the ppejudicea, the paaaiona, al 
their votaries. May, they frequently even commanded Om 
tiona of morality and decorum, and veiled, under the proadi 
religion, the most AacUiouB and horrible abomination^ «| 
been permitted lo pollute the annals of the human rac^. 1| 
the true God were inspired bv the purest principlea. TImji 
variably exerted themselves in the cause of virtue. The ayrt 
which they sanctioned was pure, severe, and founded ape 
and acknowledged princi^es. They tempered its severity^ 
the love of mercy and the gentle feelmgs of benevoleaMi 
warmth of zeal, and energy of eloquence, they recommendi 
the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. Neither the poas 
the tyrannv of power, could shield the offender from thairS 
nant rebukes: and exhibiting a boldness, which, perh^i&l 
in the whole history of mankmd, and which could only bail 
confidence of truth and the certainty of divine aasiirtance, tt 
tilted a powerful monarch for the unlawful indulgence of Uta 
openly denounced the vengeance of the High Being, by whoe 
spired, against a formidable tyrant, who had murdered for III 
der the poor poRsessor of a neighbouring vineyanL The pli 
required was not the cold and inefficient duty of an extenm 
the religion of the heart, the control of the internal feelinoc 
an inward and ever-active persuasion of the existence anapi 
all-judging God It earnestly excited f^ratitude for his favoar 
for his forgiveness, and reliance on his protection. Theae I 
cious duties were not varied with tlie prorress of civilizadoi 
bend to temporal occurrences, tn the will of a favoured m 



caprices of contending parties, 
regular as tlie order of nature, and 



They were independent of 1 
eternal as the Fountaki 
Tlieir influence was the most extensive which the iinaginatiai 
They were not calculated to aggrandize a favourite state, 00 
to the inhabitants of a particular climate ; but they were m 
all countries, and obligatory on the whole human race." . 
Bainpton Lectures, for 1800, pp. IM 1—244. 

« Herodotus, lib. i. c. 63. Though the identical words of fl 
been lost from the text of Herodotus, yet they have becB 
various writers, and particularly by Suiiias, (Lexicon, foca 
iii. p. 382. edit Kuster), according to whom they run thna: 

• The oracle in question has been thus translated .* — 

Aio te £acida Romanoa vincere posse. 
Ibli, radlbla, nunquam in belloperibia. 
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,1Bldtaid aide them, SKoBIeo aganwl Rnrnath' 
k-nrthaU I farbuB ? Jitdlhey md. Go up, far 
\ itiiver \it\ into the handi of the king. It U to 

that the word [if] is not in the onginul, and 
\j of the jMeudivprophela is bo arttull^ con- 
1 it might be interpreted either /or oiagatiul the 
u thus, — the Lord will delittr (it) Ramoth- 
*< *iiie'» (Ahab'fl) handi ox, the Lord will dtliixr 

the hing'i hand, that ia, into the hands of the 
*.> Reljing ipon this ambiruous oracle, the 
' Judah and Israel engaged uie tjyrians, and 

diMomgted. 

' the oracles failed, the priests, who officiated at 
lerer at a loss for ■ubteri'ugeB for preserving 
If the event happened not to coirespond wiln 
J, it WBB discovered, when too late, that some 
B ceremony orobserrancehad been omitted ; that 
« BveTse to the ioquirer ; or that he had not been 
itate for consulting them. If an mil event took 
igood one had b^n promised, it was the fault 
[«. If, on the contrary, the result was more fa- 
n the prediction, this was owing to (he inlerces- 
meats, to the prajers they had offered, or to the 
d performed for prnpitiating tlie offended pow- 
otwithstanding all these and other precautions, 

priests succeeded very imperfectly m maintain- 
t of the oracles. The wiser and more sagacious 
pecially in Ister times, held them in utter con- 
ey were ridiculed hy Uie comic poela; and the 
inspired priestesB was, in several instances, even 
cosed offing bribed to prophesy according to 
I of a particular party. Such whs the success 
phecy, even with all the aids of art, and a sys- 

of imposture to preserve it from delfiction.' 
Ay different from these pretended predicUons 

« contained in the Scriptures ! They 



Jreat damage (o the kingdom of Judah, united together ahso- 
lalely to destroy it, and come lo lay siege to Jerosaleca. 
\haE, king of Judah, and all his subjecta, being seized with 
(error, the prophet Isaiah came to him, and publicly assured 
him that the enterprise of the two kings should be fni»- 
irated: that in a short time thej would both die; and that, be- 
fore n child, that was to he born in about ten montha, could 
aay, " My father and my mother," Damascus, the capital of 
Syria, and Samaria, the capital of the kin^om of Israel, 
should be Subject to the king of Assyria. W ilhin three short 
years the event justified the prophecy )d all its pans, though 
It was without anj natural probability.' — The destruction 
of Sennacherib's army, together with all tiie minute cilcum- 
stances of his previous advance, was announced by Isaiah a 
long time before it happened, with this additional circutn- 
3tance, that such destruction should take place in the night; 
and that the noise of the thunder that should roll over the 
Assyrians should be to Jerusalem an harmonious sound, and 
like a melodious concert, because it would be follotved with 
public thanksgivtnga.* It waa these precise and circuiD- 
atanlial predictions that supported the hope of Heaeldah, 
notwithstanding every, thing that seemed to oppose it. Nor 
can it excite our astonishment that, after their accomplisb- 
ment, the pious monarch and his people were persuaded that 
laaiiih was a prophet, to whom the Almighty revealed Ua 
designs, arid thai ne spoke by his coimnand. — In like man- 
ner, after the departure of the ambassadors, whom Merodach- 
Baladan, king of Babylon, had sent to congratulate Hei»- 
kiah on his recovery from Bickness, the same prophet waa 
commissioned to lell the Jewish sovereign that all his trea- 
sures (which in the secret pride of his heart he had shown 
to his ambassadors] should be conveyed to Babylon ; dial 
princes descended from him should be made captives; and 
that they should be employed by the conqueror in menial 
offices.' This prediction was apparently contrary to all pn> 
.1 . , ■" "ibylon and Judah w"~" '*""" -"'-- 



de- ! babiiity ; the kings of E 



h were then afliei 



out Bolicitalion, and pronounced openly before and united in interest. Tne former seemej in no reepeet 
and the prophet knew himself by law exposed formidable, when compared with the king* of Assyria, 
nishmeat, it any one of his predictions were to whose yoke he had but just shaken off, and to whom ht 
m, "Hie events which were foretold were oRen j was, perhaps, sljll tributary ; and yet the prophecy is posi- 
MbA and remote, depending on the arbitrary will , live, and Hezekiah entertained no aoubt of it. It wa? lita- 
ing from a great variety of causes, which '. rally accomplished, and then the Jews hoped for their retnm 

.. .L ... I. p .1 ^ gj^ I f[.(jjQ captivity, which Isaiah had not only foretold many 

3 had times, and in the most magnificent terms,' but also mark^ 

It the conqueror of Babylon, and the deliverer of the Jews 

me,* considerably more than one hundred years before 

t became king of Persia, and liberated the eaptive 

, Jews. — Lastly, Isaiah clearly declared the ruin of Babylon 



I bring them to. pass. Some of them n 

ahottly after they were delivered; othen 

lUahment somewhat later, but the prophett 

eoi saw the event. Others again had a mure by ns 

El which exceeded the prophet's life ; but the Cyru 

nts which he foretold were so connected together, Jews..^-uaHLi^, ismoii L-ieunv utxiatat ma luiu ui uaujiuu, 

. distant bordered pretty nearly upon some others, after he had Been, in prophetic spirit, all its splendour and 

i^inent of which was preparatory lo the last, glory under Nebuchadnezzar i'° and it is aalonishiDg with 

' - — ' what eiaclness all the parts of his predictions were accom- 

plishiid ; so that the praiae site of Babylon cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Once more, a large proportion of the Scripturs prophecies 
was committed lo wnting, and preserved in books which 
were always lefl open to public eiamination, and all persons 
were enjoined to peruse them. This ■ — '"' — '-■-'- •■-- 



il of (he first prophi 

those which were distant; and the accomplish- 
last confirmed the first. The predictions of 

iinUBh an illustration of the coneclness of these 

d whoever reads the prophets with 



I rf Syria and Israel,' who separately had done 






. Op tDD. It. r>M. ffipmn.)— CicFm likewlH hu lh« fal- 
: MT Ihlilii forf laid. H^i*th« imm mnml uid itlar 
riM wwiut hu lon.tucled binirlf ao rirneiwiil/. Ibu aoy 

«•." (D* Dnlimr^! li. c. H. Op. iddi. ^p. 387. e^l 

^mnuiiiuiQiiliidanu ApoUo. 'flat lib. 11. at «. T.fAfiO. 
- I mnB /irrtllit, ariU tillier ami 10 pat, IT il 




[ID the hopvi (of wl<BacciDflQTk Ih. .. 

Dt U> inhernHOCfli, hr attrayt deferrtd llTitu 

<dm *4alt nJmf mt, and tliall offer prn^trt in ynir 
■" ■ " " ■■"■■ ■ "j9 knpwor ipolcB tci Ih* name of 




test which the 
of the heathens never could endure. 
'fheir oracles were never collected in any authentic records ; 
never brought into one view, with even a pretence ut prove 
the prescience of their deities. Certain ofhcera only were 
allowed to superintend them. In Egypt, the oracular books 
were kept by the prieSis exclusively, and wrilten in ■ pe- 
culiar character; and at Home, the Sibylline books were 
allowed to be consulted only by the quindecemviri, and not 
even by these privileged few without an order from the se- 
nate. And when el length a campilation was offered to the 
world, professing to contain the Sibylline oiaclea, it was ao 
gross and clumsy a forgery as neverto imposeonanymanof 
sense, who exerted even the smallest skill in bringug it to 
the test of crilicism.ii 

It is a remark, which holds alike in every circumstance of 
divine revelation, thai impottort narer didatlempt U> produte 
their eredenliali in ludi a manner at the real meueagertcfOed, 
Yet does the malice or the blindness of its opposera con- 
tinually endeavour to confound them. BecanM there have 
been lying prophels, the tine must be suspected ; becattse 

• lH.TlH.3-4. 2KI)inn.»,10.m.9. tis.tULT,a 

• iB. L 2S. a» » HO. uii. e-a u. 3». ai, 20. 

, Compu-B IM. xxxi'. i—7. fend 2 KInfs ix. 

• SFFiKnirallirlilH. Ul. !. an.lllil.l. • li*. lllr. uu] llr. 
<• ln.ijTil 1.7,^9. 17,13. ilil.l.lS.aO.SI.ffKf. llT.»-M. 
" Dr. JortiD bkfl examined Um pr«(«od«d ftbjrlUas orvclH, u 

<hu tamj an to b« reteeteil m iUiules •r-' ' ' 

EccL da. ToL L pp. lea-nf. 
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there have heen false prophets — ^preten'^ers to inspiration — 
therefore tliey to whom Urn ^fpirii of lied has truly spoken 
cannot obtain a eandid hearinl^. Yet, if the things consi- 
dered differ most essentiiiny in the mode, in the circum- 
stances, in the proof, — in all respects, indeed, except the name, 
— where is the candour, or even the common sense, of in- 
volving them in one sentence of rejection t> The false pre- 
tensions to prophecy that have appeared in the world are no 
more a proof that there never were true predictions, than the 
circulation of base coin proves that tltere is no pure gold or 
silver employed in commerce and mnnulacmres. 

III. The Use and Intent of Propuecv may be consider- 
ed in various lights. Some have represented it as desierned 
to meet and accommodate the natural anxioty and impatience 
of men to know futurity — to relieve and soothe tne trou- 
bled mind — to repress tli»^ vain and forward — ^to discourage 
schemes of vice — to support desponding virtue. Some have 
argued, that prophecy was designed to cherish and promote a 
religious spirit — to contiriu the faitli of (vod's sovereignty and 
particular providence. Some men, nie:isuring the thoughts 
and ways of God by those of men, have fancied, that an ob- 
scure people, a carpenter^s son, his birth, and acts, and igno- 
minious aeath, were subjects beneath the attention of the 
Supreme Kuler; and have substitutinl, as more becoming 
objects of prophecy, the splendid events, as they supposed, 
ofthe rise and fall of kingdoms, and the revolutions of mighty 
states and empires, lint the ways of God are not as our 
ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts, llie events which 
to us appear magnificent and interesting are trivial in his 
sight, and those which we might overlook or despise form 
the principal figures in the plan of his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. There were intermediate events predicted, as 
subordinate ends of prophecy, as the state and history of 
Abraham's, and Jacob's, and'L)avid*s tamily ; but the great 
use and intent of prophecy, to which all others were subser- 
vient, was to maintain the fiiith of the Messiah, and to pre- 
pare the world for his appearance and njcKJiation. At the 
same time, it was calculated to 8<'rve as an evidence of the 
divine origin of Scripture. Considering it in this light, we 
should first satisfy ourselves that it was given, not nfler, but 
long before the events took place ; and then carefully com- 
pare the facts and cin'umstances predicted with the events 
accomplished. If they correspond, the conclusion is un- 
avoidaole, that the prophet was commissioned by Omni- 
science to utt<jr the prophecy, and that it has bt»en fulfilled by 
sovereign and almiffhty power. Have Jacob and Moses, 
David and Isaiah, Daniel and the other prophets, many hun- 
dreds of years before, accurately describ«*J times, places, 
characters, and ends, with their relativo circumstiinces and j 
contingencies ? And have these descriptions been verifiwl in 
subsequent and exactly corresponding events? — then they 
must have been divinely inspired, and their n^jord and testi- 
mony must be true and' divine. By thes<» prophecies, inter- 
spfirsed with the greatt^r part of the Scriptures both ofthe Old 
and New Testament, tne sacred writers have established 
their claim to inspiration, that thtt/ have not foilotvcd cun- 
ninglu dtviji€(Ifahlt.s^ but that they .yjoke and wrote a* they were 
moved by the Jloly Ghont, The use and intent of prophecy, 
then, was to raise expectation, and to soothe the mind with 
hope, — to maintain the faith of a particular providence, and 
the assurance of the Redwmer promised, ana particularly to ' 
attest tlie divine inspiration of the Scriptures.^ 

IV, O.N THE Chain of Puophecv. 

The prophecies recorded in the Scriptures respect contin- 
gendee too wonderful for the powers of man to conjecture or 
to ^ect. Many of those, which are found in the Old Tes- 
tament, foretohl unexpected changes in the distril>ution of 
earthly power; and, whether thev announced the fall of 
flourishing cities, or the ruin of mighty empires, the event 
minutely corresponded with the prediction. This chain of 
predictions is so evident in the Scriptures, that we are more 
embarrassed with the seleetion and arrangement of them, than 
doubtf\il of their import and accomplishment. To a super- 
ficial observer, thev may seem to be without order or connec- 
tion ; but, to a well-informed mind, they are all disposed in 
such a mode and succession as to fonn a regular system, all , 
the parts of which harmonize in one amazing and consistent 
plan, which runs parallel with the history of mankind, past, j 
present, and to come : and furnishes a perfect moral demon- 1 
stration, that the book which contains such predictive infor- 

• Nnres on Prophecy, p. 22. 

• Dr. Ranken's Iniititiites ofTh^Iogy, pp. 316, 317. See alao Bp. Sher 
{tick's Discouraei on the UmukI Inteoi of Prophecy. 



mation is indeed divine. The prophecies contained in the 
criptures may be referred to frmr classes, viz. Prophecies 
relating to the Jewish nation in particular^— Prophecies relat- 
ing to the neighbouring nations or empires, — Prophecies di- 
rectly announcing the Messiah, — and Frophecies delivered bj 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. 

Class I. 
PropheeieM rtlating to the JewUh Nation in particular, 

1. We begin with Abraham, the great progenitor of the 
Jews. At a time when he had no child, and was great! j 
advanced in years, it was foretold that his posterity should 
be exceedingly multiplied above that of other nations. The 
chief of these predictions are to be found in Gen. xii. 1^. 
xlvi. 3. Kxod. xxxii. 13. Gen. xiii. 16. xv. 5. xviL 2. 
4 — G. xxii. 17. 

The fulfilment of these predictions will be found as it respedt 
the Jews (to omit the vast increase of Abraham's other posteritr) 
in Exod. i. 7. 9. 12. Numb. xxiiL 10. Deut i. 10. x. 23. Ezek. 
x\L 7. Heb. xL 12. In less than five hundred yean after the 
first of the above predictions was delivered, the number of the 
Israelites amounted to six hundred thousand men, besides women 
and children ; and the Scripture accounts of their numbers are 
so confirmed by the testimonies of profane authors, that no doofat 
can arise as to' the exactness of the completion. 

2. IsuMABL'S name and fortune were announced before he 
was bom ; particularlvf that his descendants should be v«j 
numerous, and that he should beget twelve princes. The 
whole came to pass precisely as it was foretold. Compare 
Gen. xvi. 10 — 12. x^-ii. 20. and xxv. 12 — 18. I will make 
him a ^al nation^ said Jehovah to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 20.); 
and this prediction was accomplished as soon as it could be 
in the regular course of nature. 

From Ishmael proceeded the various tribes of Arabs (alio 
called Saracens, by Christian writers), who anciently were, and 
still continue to be. a very powerful people. They might, in- 
deed, be emphatically styled a great nation^ when the Saraoeni 
made their rapid and extensive conquests during the middle 
ages, and erected one of the largest empires that ever was in ths 
world. He viil be a viltl man (Gen. xvi. 18.), literally, a vUi 
ast-man, that is, as wild as a wild ass; and the account of that 
animal, in Job xxxix. 5—8., aflfords the best possible descriptum 
of the wanderinc:. lawless, and fineebooting lives and manners 
of the Arabs. l9'ho hath tent out the vild a»9 free? or vh§ 
hath loosed the baiidt of the vitd'aMt? H'hote houte I have 
made the witderne99, and the barren land hit dwelHngt, He 
acorneth the multitude of the city^ neither regurdeth he the 
crying of the drixer. The range ofthe mountaint it hit pat- 
tnre, and he tearcheth after every green thing. God himself 
has tent them out free ^ and hat looted them firom all political re> 
straint. The same xcildemrtt^ in which their ancestor, I^mael, 
dwelt more than three thousand seven hundred yean ago, is still 
their habitation^ and in the barren land, where no other human 
beings could live, they hare their theellingt. They #ropn the 
citUf and therefore have no fixed habitations. For their multi' 
tude, they are not afraid. When they make depredations on 
cities, towns, or caravans, they retire into the desert with such 
precipitancy, that all })ursuit is eluded ; and in this respect, ikt 
crying of the driver it ditregarded. They may be said to have 
no lands, and yet the range of the mountaint it their pattwe ; 
they pitch their tent.-< and feed their flocks wherever thef please; 
and they tear ch after ex'cry green things are continually look- 
in? after prey, and seize every kind of property that comes in 
their way. Jt was further foretold that Ishmaers hand th9uld 
be against ex'ery man, and every mant hand againtt him. 
SSesostriK, Cyrus, Pompey, Trajan, and other ancient sovereign* 
vainly attempted to subjugate the wandering Arabs: though 
they had temporary triumplis over some tribes, they were ulii* 
matcly unsuccessful. From the commencement of the Ishnutfl' 
ites to the present day, they have maintained their indepen- 
dency : and if there were no other argument to evince the 
divine origin of the Pentateuch, the account of Ishmael and 
the prophecy concerning his descendants, collated with their his* 
lory and manner of life during a period of nearly four thouand 
years, would be sufiicient ; it may, indeed, be pronoonoed ab- 
solutely demonstrative.' 

3. It was foR'told that tlic Postesttt of Abraham, Isaac, 

• For a full arcount and exposition of the prophecies cooeerniag Iih> 
mael, sec Dishup Ncwiod'k second Dinertatkm. 
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a thnt, 

ihouM endure, and Ihey should be resetlled in it, 
ontinue in peace b> ttie end of the world. (See 
xiii. U, 15. IT. XV. 18, 19, 30, 21. Eiod. iu. 8. 
Tii. 7, 8.) In uoiBOn also with these original pro- 
le predictiona, thai this land of Canaan should be 
lien of Israel an everlasting possession. (See 
l,B,3,i,5. Jer.ut. 3.) 

ietioa of thoe predictioni hu been u nnurkable 
ths predictioni (henuelves. (See Num. ixL DeuL 
iiL) The Inaelitiw enjoyed thii land for iboTe a 
UB ; and nhen, for their wickednew, God »nt the 
ah and Benjamin into capliTity, he declared it should 
Tentj yeaia. which accordingly waa true ; and they 
t hundred yean together, till by their rejection and 
ic Meiaiah they vers again doomed to a more laat- 
, began by Titui Veapaiian, and continued to thi> 
hough (he ten tribes earned away captive by Shal- 
1 the body of the two Iribca by Titua, are not now in 
tnoce the period of their final reatoration ia not yet 

I proi^iedea before us, that it nould be a great one I 
Nher* if it were lo. And he who consider* that the j 
ow under conitderation, haa hitherto been exactly 

II the periods already past, cannot doubt of the ful- 
,at remaina to come in iU proper leaaon, and will 
bnt that God wilt ullimatelj and completely, u he 
•a to the feed of Abraham all the land of Canaan 
ating poaaesnon. See Eiek. uivii. 35. 
renty.«ighlh chapter of the book of Deuteronomy 
eriee of moat striking predictions relaiive to Ihc 
li are fulfilling to this very day. Bp. Newton 
ives have shown its BCcomplishment at great 
o specify a very few particulars : — 

ea fmrlold that thty diould be rtmoixd into all the 
'lAt earih, — "ttatlerrd among aUptopU,from one 
mik aea unto the other, — -^find no eatt or reit, — be 
d alwayi,—be Irft few in nainber among 

'u-word 



jiftei Hoaea, among (he Jewa, during the aiege of Jemiatem 
liefoie the Babylonish captivily ; and finally, fifteen himdred 
yean alter hia time, during the aiege of Jeiuaalem bv the 
Romana. 

(3.) Though tht Htbrewi inert to be ai the ttara ofhtaeen 
fur muUitude, Mota prediclrd thai Ihey tkmtld be few in mim- 

Thia prophecy waa literally fulfilled in the last aiege of Jerlt- 
«lem, in which Joaephua tella ui tlial an infinite multitDda 
perished by famine ; and he computes the total number who 
perished by it and by Lbe war in Jerusalem, and other porta of 
Judna, at one million two hundred and forty Ihouaand four hun> 
dred and ninely, beeidei ninety-nine thousand two hundred whe 






tclllu: 






e,fir 



dictioD* were lilerslly fulfilled during the subjection 
to the Chsldeans and Romans ; and in later times. 
m where they have been dispersed. Moaca foretold 
wsiiea would besiege and lohe Ihcir cities ; and this 
IS fulfilled by Shishak king of Egypt, Shalmaneeer 
rria, Nebuchadneixar, Antiochua t'piphanes, Soaius, 
and finally, by Titns. Though dispersed throu^- 
na, the; have remained distinct from them all ; and 
Bog the mious oppressions and pcrst'cutions lo 
bavB in every age been exposed in dificrcnl parta of 
then ia not a country on the hce of the earth where 
I unknown. They are found alike in Europe, Asia, 
d Africa. They are citjiens of the world, without 
Neither mountains, nor rivers, nor deserts, nor 
ikh are the boundaries of other nations, — have ter- 
a wanderings. They abound in Poland, in Holland, 
ind iu Turkey. En Germany, Spain, Italy, France, 
they are more thinly scattered. In Pemia, China, and 
he east and the west of the G>inges,_Lbcy are/fw 
BMfn; Ihr heathen. They have trod the snows of 
the sands of the burning desert; and the European 
in of their existence in reckons which he cannot 
1 in the very interior of Africa, soulh of Timbucloo,' 
nr lo Lisbon, — from Japan to Brttnin, — from Borneo 
i, — from Hindostan to Honduras, — no inhabitant of 
apon earth would be known in all the intervening 
a Jew alone.'" 

afirrtoU thai >utk gritrtnit faminra should prtnall 
titgaofthtir ciliea, thai thty ihould tat the JUth of 
nidaughten. 

Hetieii waa fulfilled about sii hundred years after 
Hoaea, among the Israelites, when 9amaria was bo- 
e king of Syria; again, about nine hundred years 



and after their last overthrow by Hadrian, 
many thousands of them were sold ; and those, for whom pur- 
i^haaels coul^ not be found (Mpscs hod foretold that no buii 
aould bvg themj were transported into Egypt, where mullitudea 
perished by shipwreck or &mino, or were massacred by the in- 
nabilants. Since the destruction of Jerusalem, they have been 
tcatleml among all nations, among -mham ihcy have found ne 
■ m/ /Aeir/«( AaiJ rrst; they have been 
ever more, especially in the East, where 
lbe tyraimy exercised over them is so severe, as lo affonl a literal 
fulfilment of the prediction of Moses, that thg life ihall hang in 
doubt before ikee, and ihau thallfear- diii/ and nighltOnd thalt 
XifM irosE aituranceo/lhg life. (Deut ixviu. 68.)' Yet, not- 
withstanding all their oppressions, they have still continued a 
teparate people, without incorporating with the natives ; nnif Ihet/ 
liave iecamt an lUianitAneni and a by-vmrd oaianf all the na- 
litn; whither they have been carried, since their punishment hat 
Oeen infiicted. The very name ofa Jew haa been used as a term 
jf peculiar reproach and infamy. ?'inally, it was foretold that 
their ptagTiet ihould be -aonderful, even great fitagnet, and of 
long caulinaance. And have not their plaguea continued more 
ihan seventeen hundred years! In comparison of them, Iheir 
former csptivities were very short ; during their captivi^ in 
Chaldea, Eickiel, and Daniel prophesied ; but now they have no 
irue prophet to foretell Ihe end of their calamities. What nation 
tias suffered so much, and yet eadurcd so longi What natiOD 
tias subsisted aa a distinct people in their own country so long aa 
' ive clone in their dispersion into all countries 1 And 
iding miracle is thus cihtbited to the world, in tba 
fulfilmenl, at this very time, of prophecies delivered considerably 
than three thousand years ago ! What a permanent attea- 
lalioii is it to the divine legation of Moses ! 

5. JusiAH was prophetically announced by name, thiea 
hundred and sixty-one years before the event (1 Kings nii. 
i.) by a prophet, who came out of Judah on purpose to de- 



' (t^ame's Letters 
H Inbabiied^ltae 



rrOin (tiF nasi. □. -IB.) ins nnsner oueiosaii 

" Pcwr wretcl^es ? every thing about theiaeKhlbil 
mUerj: doUbsis from Ihe eammea ngtits tn^ 
prevsed and ds^sed altke bv MahomeUns sjiil 

liDid out •:• (Three Weeks In P*t 
uwsklnn o( lbe scliial slats of Ihe 
rlrcHDiHancrs (un Ihe autlisrll)r oT 

Life ofa molhr if ths Be^ hsiafssr i^oqif ofanv nvn, tiaasqpM 
one 10 put a pl^Dl tn tils htsd uul it nol 1 lU tf It happrnate boW 
ilsa re nioDSIranre Is made by Itie runsiil a( till nalion ; ths Dejr I* ■■ 
rrsdir ID (lie SBIIslacIion ; he sends kids una lu stuiol Ilia Dnlaaen' 

crnelij iandihm..»)thanalrofaTM«rfar«l, aakslhe unsaltfbs' 

Bed: ifiMt,hebi^esdv laglvehliniBilsriitilMi rilUfuniier. Bpijrilia 



desili. Thispeoplsfeelibrcunw lBrii]Lawt,siii-~ .., , 

V ire aoinered, ihey thoaMJinit ni uh, niid ««( mm atwuimif 

The^ are knovm. bj ibeii hslin campsUwt n wmu a paitleuu 

' '"' acwsas, ott octM^km ot 



llT-«/ ftB^^'al 



■fbscT, p. M. (BUO. I 
■nellasilly aiTMUBi 



dress, which Ibr] 

h.,, '" '""Vtlmf^JiiTien' 

ChWsdu'iU'sweh«slntlieMedll«rianeaB,p.SSI, 
don, isa HID. Bee also his ChrMkan Researehes In Syria, nn. sas 
l^nckm, taos. BvD.) NDrlslhesltoalkonoflhe JawslDpersta 

1 Perslsn wishes lo twvs Ilia snow ekaiwd from Ms llal-rooini inw 

■DM Inmastreel, sndcalclirss Jew.aBdabllieshlmBperRninlbso 
FDilheaiunlernri Jew, i Persian his only to eul muDd a )lii|er, so 
I draw bloDd. and the alTsncs IseiplalFd." (Alsnndet's Travels fnm 
1 10 Enflsnd. a. 178. Londnn, laZT.Ilo.) On Ihe dsfiaded 
oflhe Jews in TnrkST. Mr.HsnleT hu cotlsctsd soma p 
lanacdMcB. (HeaesreheilnGreees, pp.309-^OS.) 



-ry-makln(s; but even in these they si 
IS pi1vllf«»orfrcein(reisat— ' " — 
: merchaDl (a Mihamelsn) co 
, to eome and help In --^- 
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e jiidffmcDts of Cod unon the pripsts of the altar. 
the nllar itself, which Jeroboam had then recently 



nounee the _ 
and upon the 
erpcted at Bethel. 

Tbedoli'cry of this prediction na* accompanied with two mi- 
ntclpa: one wrought upon Jeroboam, by tho drying up of his hand, 
which he bad ratsed igainst the prophet, at whoK prayer it wiu 
rcalored lo him again ; the other miracle wsi perfoimed upon the 
attar by rending il and pouring the aihea from it. The (iUfUment 
of Ibia prophecy was no le« remarkable, plainly showing it to be, 
— not ftoia m*D, but from God. (2 Kings luiii. 15.) 

6. Ib4IAH predicted the utter subversion of idolatry among 
Uie Jews, (ih 18-^1.) 

On their return bom the Babylonish eaptJTi^, nutrt than two 
hundred years afterwirda, thej were perfectly cured of thia 
stnnge in&tualion. — The nme prophet foretold, that general dia- 
treH and ruin would bc&U the Jewish people, on account of 
their extreme wickedness ; and within two hundred years after- 
wards the calamities denotinced overtook them. (laa. iiL 1 — 14. 
compared with 3 Chron. xxitL) On the capture, however, of 
Jerusalem hy the Cbaldmuu, a few poor persona were left to till 
the land, precisely as Isaiah hid prophesied. (Is*, xxiv. 13, 14. 
compared with Jor. uxii. 10.) 

7, Jkhbmlah foretold the conquests of Nebuchadnesiar, 
and the captivity of the Jewa by him, in so remarkable and 
Boleinn a manner, that il was notorious to all the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

According to the custom of delivering prophecies by visible 
signs, as well as words, ho eciit bonds and yokes " to the kings 
of Edom, Moah, the Ammonites, Tyro, and Zidon, by the hand 
of (he messengera which came to Jerasdem (from these several 
kings) unto Zedckiah king of Judah ;" and foretold, " that all 
.these nations should serve Nebochadnoizar, and his son, and bis 
son's son." (Jer. jxvii. 3 — 7.) — And the Jews put him in pti- 
san for this prophecy ; wliere he was kept, when Nebuchadncz- 
lar took the city, and set bim at liberty, (xxxii. 1 1—14.) This 
prophet waa opposed and contradicted by several false prophets, 
who prophesied deceitful and Haltering delusions to the people, 
persuading them that no evil should come upon them ; of whom 
Jeremiah foretold, that Hananiah should die that some year in 
which he uttered his false prophecies (ixviii. 16, 17.), aud that 
Ahab the son of Kolaiah, and Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah. 
should be taken captiyB by Nebuchadnenar, and slain 
eight of the people of Judah, and roasted in (ho (ire, (i] 
23.) — And (huB distinctly foretelling the time and man 
the death of those false prophets, ho vindicated bis own prophe- 
cies, which were at first BO unwillingly believed, beyond all con. 
trailiction. But thai which seemed most strung, and was most 
objected against, in the prophecies of Jeremiah, was his predic- 
tion couecmino: (he death of Zedekiah ; in which ho and Ezekiel 
were thought (o contradict each other. — Jeremiah prophesied in 
Jerusulem, at tlie same time when Ezekiel prophcded in Baby- 
lon, and concerning (he same (hings ; and Jeremiah's prophecy 
was nent to the captives in Babylon, and Ezekiel's to the inhabit- 
ants of Jcrusnlein. Now (hesti two prophets, writing ofthe cap- 
tivity of Zedckiah, enumerate all the drcumetanccs of it between 
them, in such a manner, thn( they were believed to conlradiel 
each other ; and thus the expectation anil attention ofthe peojdo 
were then more eicitcd (o obsorvo the fulfdment of (lieir prophe. 
cies. (Compare Jer. xiiif.2 — 7. and Eiek. xii. 13.) — Jeremiah 
■aid that he ehould see the king of Babylon, and lie carried 
Babylon; Ezfkiel, (hat he should not see Babylon : Jeremiah, tl 
he diould die in peace, and be buried atUr (ho manner of his i 
ccs(ors ; Eiekiel, Ihsl he should die at Babylon. And if we co 
pare all this wi(h the history, nothing ever was more punetually 
lulfdkd : for Zedekiah saw the king of Babylon, who commamlcd 
his eyes to be put out, belbre he was brought to Babylon ; and hi> 
died there, but died peaceably, and was suHereil (o have (he usual 
funeral solemnities. (Jer. iiiii. 4. 7. S Kings iiv. fi. 7.) 
Tlietcfore bulk prophecies proved true in the event, which before 
seemed (o Iw inconsistent. And so critical an exsctnesK in every 
minute circumstance, in prophecies delivered by (wo i>eisons, who 
were before thought to contradict each other, was such a convic- 
tion to (he Jews, after they had seen Ibem so punctually fullilled, 
in their captivity, that they could no longer doubt but that bath 
were from God. 

9. While EzEEiEL was a captive in ChaldaKi, he prophe- 
sied that the Jewa, who still remained in Jiidcea, should bi' 
severely chastised for their wickedness ; that onc-tliird part 
of Uiem should die with the pestilence and famine ; that r 
other third part should perish by tlie sword ; and that the 



mainder should be scatlefed into all the wiitda ; and thai 

then the aword should follow them. In a v«ry few yn 

ese evils came upon them by the hand ofthe ChalSri 

9. The PaorMiATion or tub Tcuplx by Antiochui 

,.. lanes, together with hifl deiA, and a description i 

temper, aud even of hia countenance, was clearly foirtt 

Daniel, four hundred and eight jears before the iccom 

ment of his prediction. (Dan. viii.) He likewise propi 

the deslniction of the city of Jertualemi, the desolation i 

and also of Judna, and the cessation of the Jewi 

lea and oblatiimB. [ii. 26, 27.) The accomplishn 

) predictions is altealed by allhistory. 

. , Lastly, Hosea foretold the frxsint Stat* of the ] 

of Israel, in diese remarkable words: — TiuyAaUk 

dereri among Ike naticra. (ix. 17.) 

The preceding are only a small nnmber in compari 
the multitude of predictions (neatly two hundred) thai 
have Iwon adduced ; and which refer to the IsTaelit 
Jews, and other desceodaiits of Abiaham. We no 

Cuss II. 

Propheda rtlatmg to the Nal'ionM or Empira that uwc 
touring to the Jean, 
1. TvRi wBsone of themost floDrishin|[andopul« 
ancient times. The inhabitants became very wid 
abandoned ; and the Hebrew nrophels were comma 
foretell its ruin. At the time their predictions were 
the city was extremely prosperous, succeaslul in con 
and abounding in riches and glory. These predictia 
extremely minute and circumstantial ;' and anaonw 
the city was to be taken and destroyed by the Ch 
(who, at the time of the delivery of the prophecy. 
Inconsiderable people), and particntarly by Nebucnai 
king of Babylon ; that the inhabitants should flee ■ 
Mediterranean into the adjacent islands and count 
even there should not find a quiet seltlement ; tint 



second time ; that the people should, in time, foitt 
idolatry, and become cooverta to the worship and ' 
gion of God ; and, finally, that the city should be to 
slroyed, and become a place oidy for fishers to n»i 
nets upon. All these predictions were literally fumi 
want of room, we are compelled to noUce here oi 
p red icUons which denounce its utter destruction. 
Tliua tailh the Lord God, BeJiold I am agaiiul U, 
•id will caute many yudunu to came no agmntt I 



tea cautdh hit imiru la eomt up ; and thej/ 
UKilh of TifTUt and break down hir ' 



Iu.ilU 



Ix a place far the sprtadine'if niJs in Iht niiiit of tki 
Iliavemokmil,KiilhtheLm-dOod. (Eiek. xxvi. 3 
show the certainty of (he destruction, the prophet t 
(ver. 14.) I will make thee like Iht tap of a rode ; tk 
apliiet til tpread nett upon .- thou iJialt be built no n 
the Lord hare npnken it. And again, Iuh'II make the 
and tluni shall Ik no more ; though thou bttoughl fm 
Ihoit Titrer be found again, tailh the Lord Gad. (ver. 
Iheg that kniiw thee among the people, thall be at/i 
thee I thou tliall be a terror, and necer ihaii thou be 

(Xlrtii. lil.) 

Tlicse various predictions received their accomplishi 
grces. Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the old city ; and 
Ibo Great employed its ruins and rulibii^h in making i 
from the continent to (he island whereon il hud lici 
both of which wore henceforth joined together. " It 
dor, Ihcicfore," ]is a learned traveller has rcmorked/ ■ 
are no signs of the ancient city ; and as it is a sand) 
face of every thing is altered, and the great otjuedu 
parts is almost buried in (he sand." So that, as to 
(he city, (ho prophecy has literally l)een fulfilled, " ' 
be built no more: though ihou be sought for, yet 
never be found again." It may be questioned, whetl 
city ever oi^'i arose (o that height of power, wealth 
ncss, la which it was elevated in the times uf Isaiah a 
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A PROOF OP THEIR nSSPIHATION. 



nieil m grew blow from Aleiuiiler, not mil j t^ hia Uking 1 1 



it of giandenr and deboemeiit Ihin Tjie. tl ihe period of 



i baming the city, but much Dion bj hu building of Akiui- | being bodcgcd b; that conqueror, ind the modi^ town at Taoni 



Jlera ^lUn, being mme- 1 Jums in former ages . _.._ 
'" ' laioed eighteen thouBand ci 



■V of the StlcuodB, kingi of Syria, till at length it fell under habitants. The revoli 



ilelv described by the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 



I third Ezekie[.i The last-mentioned prophet, amoiii 



expressly sayi 
ntUh,:r Aall it 



yng otbe: 



ftenn. It wu ntaJuu by the Chiistiuu' during the time of t. . ^ 

i holy WW, in the year IIM, Baldwin, the Mcond of that , fht baaut of kingdomt, n ' ■^ 

ne, being then king of Jenualem, and aHuiled by m fleet of i aborf tkt nofiofu .' fur I will diminith them, that they il 
" n the Christiani' it wai taken Bgnin, in the , more ru^ oMT t&< noliofu. } teUl ma/a the land of i 



I, in anl« that they might never iSbrd any harbour oi 
the year 1516, by Selim, the ninth emperor (rf the Turks; the lumdofjht tDicked,^and 1 wijliaiiu Iht hnd wule,ana 



a Hby li 
'u laadiH 



i under their 

m failcD, how dunged fr 



aU thai It Ihtrein, by the hand 



_bylheh 

,^,_„ , , „^, . atroy iht idob, and I will m 

of trade, fre^oenied by all the mcl^ant riiipa (or Memphis, Eiek. nil. 15. 10. m. 6. 13, 13). 



rt likewiie of the dty, the prophecy hai literally been fulfilled : there, that ao great a kingdom, ao rich and fertile 

/ ■mtU mak€ Ikte hke Ihe ttp ef a r«ck / than thaU be a place .... 

Mprrad xeli upttt.* 

How Dtierlj' ibis once flonrishin^ city is 

me^ly to the divine predictions, every traveller 

iiohaa vinled its site. We select '— "■ ''^ 

Dr. Sat w,i>ho travelled in the farmer part of the lutcenti 

f^ " I viaited Kveral creeks and inlets, in onder to disco 

m pmvjjaoD ttxra might have been formerly made lor Ihe _ 

nty ot theii Teasels. Yet notwithstanding that Tyre was the bitanu ii 

" « power of this country, I could not obaerve the ^''i™-' ^,' 



country, 

111 for so many egea bov under • foreign yoke, and rwrer 

ig that long period be able to recover ila liberties, and have a 

destroyed, prince of iti own to reign over them 1 But ai is the prophecy, 

ller attests so is the event. For, not long sAerwards, Egypt was succenvely 

three of the most attacked and conquered by the Boliyhmisni and Persians: on 

' B subversion of Ihe Penian empire by Alexander, it becanM 

bject to the Mtcedoniana, then to the Romans, and after them 

die Saracens, then to the Mamelukes, and is now a province 

of the Turkish Empire; and the general cbaiscter of its inhsi- 

id of baseness, treachery, covetouanea, and 

1 ruins; and the idola of Egypt are BcstleTed. 

IB been of ^'^ »" modem travellers attest that the nomerous canals with 
which this country naa anciently intersected are (with the ex- 
ception of a Ictv in Lower Egypt) now neglected. The conae- 
quence is, that a very large proportion of tho country ii 



■A >okeD of either eathon or harbour that ci 

■7 flztiaanlinBiy capacity. The coaating ahips, indeed, still ' 

id K tolerably good abetter from the northern winds under the ' 

lathtrn share, but are obliged immediately to retire, when the <. ^ , , . f 

ioA cbsBge to the weat or aonlh : ao that there must have been doned to sand and to unfruitfulnesa, while the effect is a lnl£l< 



a this for their security and re 



t^oi 



In I 



it of the threatening, / will m 



■I diy. The ai 



« N. N. E. pan hkewise at the dly, we see Ihe traces of a safe nu>l supply of enriching and fertiliiing water being now lost to 

id comaodioa basin, lying within the walls ; but wbich at the «° immense tract of country on both sides of the Nile, sand, the 

■ -■ — . . _- .. — 1 —^1 — -,^1 . ,egetation, which once bound together the 

ts and fibre* of grass, is burnt up. And «' 



, -^ ^-11, scarce Ibrty yards m diameter. Neither natural 

raid It eves have ei^oyed s larger area, unless the buildings ^srth by the 

Mcb DOW circniDacrilii it were encroachments upon its original was once a 

aaenaooa. Yet even this port, small as it is at present, is not- ^ym ^^»^ 
'-' - '' ig so choked up with saiu] and rubbish, thE ' 



r thnsc pocw fishermen, who now and then visit this once re- borderinjr Upon Effvpt. Its doom was denoi 
•med emporioni, can with great difficulty only be admitted."' pheis IsSah and Ezeklel j" and Nahura, aft, 
-This ei^," aaya MiD-rnaiLt, who travelled nearly about the ^(.^^ declares what that doom was ■.—irl 



_ magnifkent. But when you cor 
, joo Snd DO similitude of that glory, for which it was so re- 
awned in BTtdenl times, and which the prophet Eiekiel describes, 
k^ nviliviLiiniL On thenorth tide it has an old Turkish 
■gtniaooad castle ; beodea which you see nothing here, but a 
en Babd at broken walls, pUars, vaults, &c. there being not 
I DMcb as one entire house left : its present inhabitants are only 

few pooc wretches, harbouring themselves in the vaults, and 
ilaiiiiiH chiefly npon Sshing, who leem to be preserved in this 
bee by Divine Providence, as a visible argument how God has 
dUIed his word concerning Tyre, viz. that if lAsuId be at Ike 
ff^ '^'^T a plaee far JCtheri la dry their neli iiii."> 

" Of this ODCC powerful mistress of the ocean," saya a recent 
■■dler, " ihere now exist scarcely any traces. Some miserable 
iiMt, nnged in irregular lines, dignified with the name of 
rttia, and a few buildings of a rather belter description, occu- 
lad b^ tfao officers of govermneiit, compose nearly the whole of 
m town. It still mskes, indeed, some languiahing efforts at 
HBsae, and oontrives to export snnuslly to Alexandria csr- 
mm sf aft and tobacco, tmt the amount merits no consideiation. 
■^ The ifble diut »f Alexander, traced by Ihe imaginatian 
nfnmdtUppimS a beer barrel,' would scarcely afGnd a stronger 



fruitful field haa become desolate, overwhelmed by 
of sand, and consigned to ages of solitude.i° 

very considerable kin^om of Aftfca, 

'"" ' denounced by thepro- 

^ o, after its accomplisb* 

, ment, declares what that doom was : — .9rt Ihou better, sajg 
*' he to Nineveh, than pupuknu No, that wat tituate among Ac 
'" n'wTs, that had watrrt round about it, v>hote rampart ifos lAe 
tea, tmd Her wall ti'os from Ihe tea ? Ethiopia and Egypt were 
her ttrength, audit tau infinite ,■ Fut and L-jbim teert (Ay 
helpert. Yet loot the carried aieay, the went into eaplivity ,■ Asr 
yoang children aho were dashed in pieeet at Ihe lop ef oil tht 
etreeit ; and they cast loti for her honourabk men, (Nah. ill. 
8—10.) 

Etbopia waa invaded and most cruelly ravaged by Sennacherib 
king of Assyria, or Esarhaddon his son, and also by Cambysea 
king of Penis. About the time of out Saviour's birth, the Ro- 
mans ravaged part of this country ; and since Ihe subversion of 
their empire, it haa been ravaged aucceaaively by the Saracens, 
Turks, and Giagas. 

4. NiNtvER was tho metropolis of the AMjrian empire, 
onecceufinggruifci/y, according to the prophet Jonah (iii. 
3.), nhose statement is confirmed by profane hiatorisDS, of 
three dayi' joamey in circuit, and containlni^ a populatirai of 
more than eIx hundred thousand inhabitatits. Thou^ the 
Nineviles repented at the preachinf; of Jonah, yet that re- 
pentance waa of no long continuance: for soon afler, Na- 
predicted not only the total destruction of tbU citj. 
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Whik they 



ulke 



they tDtrt foldat lagfthrr at Ihana, Ihty u 
lubbUfullA-i/. (i.'lO.) 



The Xf«<liiiis. unitor the comnund of Arbacr*. being inTonned { 
of Ihe negligpncF and diuukcnneH that prevailed in their camp, ' 
uautlnl them bf night, anJ droTe aurh of Ihe soldien u Hic- 
¥i»ed (he defeat, into the dlj. The gatet </ ihc niwr ihall be 
apenrd, and the palace ihatl be ditiih-ed ; which, Diodonu 
SiculUB infomii ua, wu lileially fblGUcd. And its nttir deitruc- 
tion foretolil by Nahum (i. 8, 9. iL 8—13. iii. IT— 19.) and 
Zephaniah (LL 13 — 15.), faiai been «a etitirely accompUshed, thai 
no ye»(ige» whalerer have jemained of iU Such an uller end 
haa been roada of it, and auch ia the truth of the divine pre- 
dictiona.' 

5. Conceming Babtlon, it waa foretold that it dtoald be 
thai up by Ibr Mrda, Elaiailtn. and other nations (Isa. xijl. 
4. Jer. li, 7.); that the rirer Kuphrates j-AnuW be dried up 
(laa. i!iv. ST. Jer. 1. 3^. li. 36.) ; and thai the city thould be 
taken by tarprite during the limt of a /(ant, vihen all her 
nieri and laigbly men icat drunken. (Jer. 1.21. 11.39.57.) 

All nbich wai accomplished irhen Bpt»hauar and his thoU' 
■and princes, who were drunli with him at a great fcaat, were 
alaln by Cynid's aaldien (men of yarious nalioni) after Cynu 
hail turned the coune of the Euphrates, which ran through (he 
midat of Babylon, and ao drained iU wBtera, that the river be- 
came eaaily funlable fbi hia aoldien to enter the city. Further, it 
CTBi particularly foretold, that Gad -aauld make the caantry a 
ptiieiiion/er the W*/ffi-n,' and paolt of wafer (I«a. liv. 33.) ; 
which was acwrdingly fullilled, by the country being overflowed, 
and becoming bogifl' and morahy, in consequence of the Eu- 
phratea being turned out of iti courae in order to take the city, . 
■nd never restored lo iln former channeL Could the correspond- 
ence of these events with the predictiona be the reault of chance ! 
But suppose these predictions were forged afler the event, can i 
the ibllowintc also have been written after the event, or with any 
reason be ascribed to chance T 

The wild beaiU o/ the daert ihall dwell there,— iind the 
•jcif thall daell therein,- and it ihall be na more inhabited 
far ever, neither ihall it be daell infrtm generatian ta genera- 
tion. At God tverthrev Sadom and Gtmarrah.and the neigh- 
boring citiei IhtTof, — to thall no mnn dvell there, neither thall 
any tm of man dwell therein.— The>t thall not take of thee a 
itonefoT a corner, nor a tlone for foundationt i but lAou ihalt 
be detolate for ever, taitb the Lord. — Babylon thall become 
heapt. a dwelling-place for dragoni, an attoaithment and a 
hitting, vilhoul an inlMbitanl. — Babylon thall tink and thall 
not rite from the evil that I mil bring upon her. Babylon, the 
glory of kingdomt, thall be at vhrn God overthrev Sodom 
and Gomorrah. It thall nei-er be inhabited, neither thall it ie 
dwell in from generiithn to generation : neither thall the 
Arabian pilch teni there, neither thall the thepherdi make their 
fold tbrre. But wild beattt of the detert thall lie there, and 
their htutei thall be fnll of doleful ereatureti and ewli thall 
dwell there, — and draroni in their pleaiani placet.' 

It is ustonisbing with what ciactness these various predielians 
have been accomplished. After its capture by Uyrus, it ceased 
lo be a metropolis. It was aflenvunls dispeopled by the erection 
of the new cities of Scleucia and Ctesiphon (b. c. 293), which 
were bailt with this design in its neighbourhood, and which 
cotnpleted Ihc ruin and desolation of Babylon, — a deaolation that 
continues to this day.' 

6. Daniel predicted the fate of the Focr Great Moxarth- 
lEs, Til. tlie subversion of the Babylonian empire bjr the 
Mcdo-Peraiann, and of the Persian empire hy the Grecians, 
under Alexander the Great ; the ilivision of his empire into 
fuur parts, which ac[^ardinJ;ly took place after the death of 
Alexander; and the rise of the Koinatis, who were to reduce 
all other kitt^oms under their dominion, and form one vast 
empire, that was to be ditTcrenl from all former kingdoms. 

The Romans did arise, and reduce all other kingdoms under 

] Bn. Ni-Klon. vol. I.DlSBil. 

» Tiie linn. C»pi. KeppsI, who vliited the ruins of Btbilon In the vesr 
1Sil,thusilc8rriljwilie«enet— "As farms the ejr coulifrcsth, the Lori- 

descrlllu; ilia only vcicuiion wus iiuiall prickly shrub ihiidr icuien-d 
ever Ihc plain, Midsnnio patch"! mC cn.*< wlmre ihe water hurt hKJxed In 
poola occapieil by Irainenaa docks nf Mmru-- mHtenU/liuihp prophs' 
tj Df Isaiah bwn fulBlled rHpectinn rtnvowl Babylnn, that ii ihould be 
'mnptwlib Ihg basuw nrib-structno,' ibatti shauhl brnudg 'apotiei 
Stan (i>r Ihe bitlcrn and pools of water.' " Nanallvt gf ■ Jnnnii-j fiom 
IndK tn EnjEbuii, vol i. p. 121. (London, IBS.Svo.) In up. Ill— m Oapl, 

t^'tr. t. 39. «. 11. W. :»'&""», '■Ml!' iV-aj™ '" ' "" 
• Bp. Newlnn. nil. t. DIaa I ass also Keu'sHlalory, Ihe liilerpreuror 
FropliBcf , vnl. I, pp. \-2i. a uq. 



their dominion ; and did arltially form one Tilt repabGr, 
was diSerent liom all other gtncnintenla that hid ynax 
The prophecies of Daniel, and hia history of Ibe fiiiir mc 
ies, are so exactly parallel, that the celebrated infidel Foqifa 
the second century, could only ends the fbrco of them by 
ing, ccntraiy to all evidence, that they were written lin; al 
events : whidi i< la abeurd a* if any one should miinti 
the wotka of Virgil were not written under Augnatua, bi 
his tinie ; for the ^taA of Daniel wai ai pablic, as wA 
prrsed, and a* universally lacdved, u any book could ei 

Here let us panse, and eonsider the Beiiea of preij 
exhibited in the preceding pages, which inderd farm 
small part in coiupaiison of Uiose which migfit hai 
adduced. Let the reader carefully and impaitiallj 
them, and contrast them «ilh their reepecttTe acca 
ments ; and let him then say, whether the prophecie* 
contain information mirt than human f Not to di 
general propheries, let him select the Qye first of the 
lained ID this second class, and compare and medita 
on these five predictions. " The priority of the re< 
Ihe events adniits of no question ; the completioD ii i 
to every inquirer. Here then are five &cls. Vie an 
upon to account for those facta upon lationBl and • 
principles. Is human foresight equal to the chance ! 
siasmi Conjccturel Chaoeet Political contiiyaiM 
none of these — neitherany other principle that may be 
by man's sagacity — can account for the facts ; then t 
lost>|)hy, as well as true religion, will ascribe them 
inspiration of the Almighty. Every effect mutt 
cause. But If God is the author of these piediclia 
the book which contains them is stamped with thtf 
heaven : a rich vein of evidence runs throueli the TO 
the Old Testament; the Bible u true; infidelity i* et 
ed for eycr ; and we may address its patrons in die b 
of Saint Paul —Behold, ye dty>i*eit, ami lamder, • 

Class m. 

pTophedet dirtdly announcing Ihe lUetiiak, 
Ip wc turn from the prophecies respecting the cimni 
of individuals, as well as the empires and kinprdomi 
world in ancient times, to those predictions in whii^h 
solves are more Immediately concerned, we shall ] 
they are not less remarkable, and astonishingly min 
The irreal object of the prophecies of the Old T« 
is the redemption of mankind. This, as soon as Adl 
had made it necessary, Ihe merer of God was pi 
forctel!. And, as the ume for its aceomplishmenldi 
the predictions nonceniing it gradnallv became so c! 
almost every circumstance In the life and chiirael4 
most extraordinary personage that ever appeared am 
was most distinctly foretold. The connecUon ofth 

lions hi ' ..... ^ 1 :.!. -i. i.:-i- 



of mioses and of Jesus Christ, and equally precludw 
ful pretensions of human Imposture, and tiie daring o 
of human power. The plan of prophecy was so wi 
stituted, that the passions and prejudices of the Je«r 
nf frustnitiiig, fulfilled it, and rendered the person, 
they refi'rretl, the suffering and crucified bavlour 
been promisi>i]. It is worthy uf remark, that niosl 
prcdiciions wure delivered nearly, and some nf tb 



force of all taken together is such, that nolliing n 
necessary to prove me interposition of omniscienc 
establifihtneni of their authenticity; and this, cy< 
nioti^ a period as Ihc present, we have already seei 
beyond all doubt. For the books, in which 
t3int<d, are known to have been w ' 



at the time 



lave been translated into different langi 

dispersed into dilleranl parts, long before the c 
Christ. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that at 
with respect to them, if attempted by the first ( 
• Dan. II. 39, *a. .ii. 17-M, viii. ami (i. Dp. Nfiwiim, I3t 
and 16th pwrtsiiiiiin and Bmwn't Hamu.ny of Scripiur 



^l^.l 
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MoM not hare b««D ImmedUtel j detected : and still n 
Mard, if poaeible, to Buppoae that anv paxBagpa thus foived 
KNlld aflcrwardt have been admitted univeraally into Iheir 
niptnres by the Jrwa themselTea; who, from the first ap- 
ieuion of these prediotions to Jesus Christ, have endea- 
HUed by e»ety method to pervert tlieir mRaning. Surely, 
tbe propbecies ia question had not been found at that time 

the wntini^ to which the (irei propagators of Christianity j nounced that 
■pealed, the Jews needed only " ' -' - ■- - ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

order to refute the impositioo: 

tH aUempled, it was a demonstration . ...^ 

■o ; and ihe same prophecies, being found there now, with- Jews applied to the Messiah. 
Lt the possibility of accounting; for it if Ihej were forged, ~ 
nxey in all reason as forcible a demonstration to ourselves ^^^^ 

present, that ibey were written there from the beginning, ^ 
Id, consequently, by divine inspiration.' 

Ilie prophecies which respect Ihe Messiah are neither few 
. numbet, nor vasue and e(]uivocal in their reference ; but 
nneroos, pointed, and particular. Tbt^j hear on them those 
•eriminUtiw lu^cSi by which divine inspiratii 

Mittgauhedtiom the c ' ' ~ 

probable 
ley are such as cannot be referred 



spirit and Its power. We behold no consistency: the iin- 

pression of its dignity is weakened ; its object is debased ; 
rts end ia darkenwl, Bui, viewed in this li^hl, we behold 
in it a harmony which delights, a grandeur which astonishesi 
I and from the result of the whole arises such evidence as car- 
ries conviction to the understanding.' More particularly. 
The prophecies of the Old Testament distinctly an- 
' ' ' the Messiah was to cohe, when the govern- 



ily to produce those writiiigs, ment should be utterly lost from Judah. The leeptn (^uliar 
in: and since no refutation was prerogative 3nd dignity) ^ndl not drpart froni Judah till tihi- 
mstration to the men of that hh anae, ^Gen. xlix, tO.) This prediction all the ancient 
i,^;.,™ F-,..nj 11. =™ n™., wifi._ i.,^^g applied to the Messiah. 

The tribe of Judah ii no longer a political bod; ; it bin no an- 

thorilj or mBgistntcs of its onn, but ii dispened and conibund> 

long Ihe other tribei of Jews; ill preaent condition, there.. 

t an evident mark that Shiloh, or the Mewab, i* already 

Daniel points out the precise Timi in which he was to 

J wnicn oivine innuiiaiioii iiiaj ub . ' ^ make an end of sin, to make reconciliation for ini- 

onie«turee of human sagacity; and ] g"ity. and to bring in an everiasling righteousness.' He 

event from a casual and uncertain I "*«* '^^ seventy weeks (of years, that is, four hundred and 

~c,. .uBv «B such as cannot be referred to the ninety years), on one side, at the edict of Artaxerxesjorthe 

of mere natural penetration; because they are not i rebuilding of Jerusaiem, whioh was accompUshed by Nehe- 

I ' — — 1— ■ --■—■ — - —:■!- -mnilgr , miah ; and, on the other, at the death of the Messiah, and 

.7? I thi* jwralilichmcnl /,f >,ia <i>iiin.>i TVii* tiri^ Itnintn nf lliia |4|1. 



'^1 






to general occurrences, bul point oi.. n.... n...«u,« , . ---. — -- — :. -- - 

' - variety of minute circumstances relating to times, I "■« ealablishmeni of his church. The two points of this dn- 
Deraons which were neither objects of foresight "tion Me therefore known, and one determines the other : 
e not oecessarily connected I "i^ tenr 
probable either in them- yeara c 



njectore, because they 
e prineipil ev<mt, oi 

r ID their lelation. Iliey were such as could 
id to a mind, that was under the immedi 
he Divinity, by which distant periods were re- 
dlhewciets of unborn agesdisclosed. The scheme 

— ;i — ^ j^ j(g gjg( opening, its gradual ad- 

d full complf-" ■- ■"■ ' — ■ ■■-- 



n at which a 



_.. . ,. (1 the advent, the 

/, the death, and resurrection of the Messiah, and the j__, .„.j j , 

Xtca«Te projpress of the gospel among the Gentiles, toge- been destroyed upwards of 

her with us Blessed influence on individuals, s — ■"•'-'- - — -^ . ., . 

riett, and the whole race of mankind — is : 

TCUen and moet sublime that imagination 

adu» 



before the destruction of the second temple, and that his pre- 

e should fill it with a glory which the first temple had 

though it was far richer and more magnificent. 
Jenu Chriat preached in that temple, which wm totally de- 
royed, within forty years aflerwuils. Thii second temple bis 
destroyed upwards of gevenleen centurie*; whence il 

ifegt that more than Mvrateen centuriea have elapsed sii 

object, the the Memah came. 

^ ,_.. . ■, „,„, ",!.„, ,v.= i.?™fn'^™Vlti ' 3. The Placi where the Messiah was lo be bom, — vii. 

.most pleasinK and "»?»"»"' ^hat^e human mind Bethlehem,-^nd the Twbe from which he was to Ving 
itemDlaie. lo Juia givt aU Iht propMi imimut and »-i_ , r i 1 i.\ „ i-. _ii _ j; . j u m—i. " 

bl«'ih.i ihr.. Ihe &OT. of .h,ir «mi«i UBhi In !"»' "' ■'"''"')■ •""" '""""l' P'"'""'' 'l *""»'■ 

"■'"■' ■ nce» are recorded by the evangeltsU as 

of God so oidering it Ihat Auguatus 

gFOcraJ ccniut to lie taken, which caused 

to Bethlehem, not only thai idie might 

'ered there, but tlmt, their names being there entered, 

their Ikmily might be ascertained, and no doubt might afterwards 

first I artM as to their being of llie line of David. AU Iha evangeliiu 

have mentioned that JeauswBH bom in Bethlehem orjudxai, and 

that this is an undoubted /act we are infoimed by Paul, when he 

■ ... - ^jjajakfi 



UoMiatian of theae remarks, 

he duMt striking predictions ._ 

kail sbow their accomplishment in the person of 

l^hiist; referring the reader to Ihe Appendix for a more co- Joseph i 

Mona wiiea of prophecies, with Iheir fulfilment in the very . be delivi 

■■ --ra of the New Testament." 

" a Redeemer given 
.._.j after the fall, in obscure and general 
15.) it foretold a victory which ■would be 
nioed otbt the enemy that had deceived and conquered 
■Ml; B victoTT Ihe most iDuatrious in its effects and conse- 
{aeoMe, aod which should amply revenee on the serpent's 
"~~d tbe evils and miseries which he han introduced '~'~ ''' 



. (Gen.ii 



aofid. Fnithei, we behold the promise renewed, 
ahat cleam language, to ihe patriarchs, particularly 

tbe KreaTfather of the faithful, and the precise line ' T 



le patriarchs, particularly lo A bra- 
he faithful, and the precise line 
d Som which the Messiah was to be descended ; ihe 
at of which prophetic promise may be s 
{iMaalugim of Jesus Christ, taken from the public regiatei 
IT Mal&ew and ' ' 



llie propheli have not only foretold, 

revolution that would take place _ _ 

g of the .Messiah; but they have delineated 



4. The prophet Isuah has particularly foretold, that the 

. Messiah should bo born of a virgin (Isa. vii. 14.), and that 

""^ i he should descend from the fhmily of David (ix. 6, 7. xi. 1, 

""^ 2.), which was a particular branch of the tribe of Judafa. 

Vrhile he points out his miraculous birth, and describes his 

:enl, he portrays his character in colours so striking and 

inguishing, as lo render its appropriation lo Christ obvi- 

to every one who compares the picture with tlie original. 

as this holy prophet thai foretold that the Messiah should 

I be (liii. 1, 2, 3.) destitute of outward power or influence to 



£neral terms, _ ,_ 
world by the ' t^,. „ ^ 



' I attract the e 



i; nut mey nave aeiineaiea some par- ^i^f .^"^-.tmi, el^i, precious ; vet Ihal Wshould be (viiL 

atendmg It. which only Ihe eye of Om- I 1, J,5_j „ ^^, „y^„„'^^'^^ ^rf'„>,^A ,^ 

fin*«iH»ii. Thpv havo marLed out thp I ' J, . ; . '. . ^ .-. - ■" "... .i-i.. 



-hment of the world ; 

the eye of God he should ho (xxviii. 16.1 the 



« oould have foreseen. They have 

timeand place of the Messiah sbtrthl they have de- 

Bsibed with wonderful exactness the distinguishing fealuies 

t his office and character ; they have displayed with equal 

MBtjr and truth the effects and consequences of his advent; 

■d, IhnMu^ all their predictions, something pointing to the ,„„„, ,. 

tMiatTi^ther by diS«t application, or by secondlry and I Sn^o 

teaat reference, is so interwoven with the general contex- 

■le, Ibe muTenal scheme of prophecy, thai, by keeping it 

a oar eye, we shall be furnished with a clue lo trace out 

hair vlomate design, and contemplate their mutual connec- 

aoB wiA, and dependence on, each other : for tht talimont/ 

if Jam»u,cleu\j »iii moiiienrij, theipiril ofpropluei/. Thia 

a ito inluig and vital principle. Divested of this, it loaea its 

• Dr. ■ n le> |b 'i Huipioa LHMna for rm. pp. 310,211. 

• Ah ibi Appenbl u Ihu folBiug, Ns. VL ch^Kei 1. 



guided by the springs which in geiierjl actuate the hui- 
brcast, such as interest, amhilion, and ihe love of sen- 
enjoyments: and particularly it whs foretold, that the 
i ihaildfull on l/iit rock ; should refuse to build on him 
IS onlyluundatioti of their hones; but should, in their at- 
to shnke and overthrow it, he themselvfs scattered and 
to pieces. Thesamcprophetdeclared that he should 
10, 11.) veil the eyes of the wise and learned, and 
preach the gospel to the poor and lllilerale ; Uiat he should 
(ilii. 1, &C.1 restore sight to the blind, health to the di»- 
eaeed, and light to those who had been oppressed with dark- 
ness ; that he should leach the true and perfect way, and 
should b« the great instniclor of the Gentiles; that (li. 10.) 

■ Dr. Whlu'sBunHoBLectureft p.SSl.IcleilU. 

• Du. II.M-zr. ■ ItoHd ii. 1-9. MaLBLi 
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kings should fall down before him, and all nations pay him 7. Lastly it was foretold that the Messiah shonld . 

homage and obedience ; that his rei?n should be fifentle and the old, and introduce a mew CoTEifAjrr or dispc 

benevolent ; and that the influence of his gospel should har- with his people ; and accordingly, Jesus Christ brouj 

monize the jarring (Iv. 13.) passions of mankind, and, to- more perfect and rational economy.^ 

gether with the knowledge and worship of the true God, es- The old covenant is aboliiihed, and its obMrvance i 

abhsh peace and punty on the earth. (Ivi. 6, 7, 8.) impossible by the expulsion of the Jews from Jodaa and 

6. In the fifty-third chapter, the prophet mves a most icm, and the destruction by fire of that temple and altar, o 

striking and affecting picture of the temper and behaviour of ^y,^ ^^^le of the Jewish public womhip depended. It i 

the Messiah amidst^o most distressing and humiliating f ^ impossible to doubt that the mediator of the m 

scenesthrough which he passed. His Death, considered as nant is coieTas to question those external /ac/, whi. 

the great propitiaUon for the sins of the whole world, was an ^^ ^^ ^^j^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ j -^ 

object of such vast importance, that it pleased the Divine ,_ • i • . i i - , i • . 

Being strongly to mark the more distinguished circumstances , I?®, "^^"^^ m which the evangelical histonans 

of it in prophetic language ; to the end that our faith in him ^J^e fuiniment of thc.propheci^ by Chnst is remark: 

might have every evidence to confirm it that was necessary V^ey did not apply them with hesitation, as if tb 

to give satisfacUoH to modest and impartial inquirers. ^^^T f ?"ceming their sense, or undecided as to thei 

Z. Their boldness of assertion bore the stamp and chai 

The fact in every respect corresponded with the predicUon; truth. They had the clearest proofs, more particula 

and so far was the prophet introducctl into the secret counsels of miracles, that their master was the promised Mes^si 

the divine mind, that when he spoke of future events, he appears therefore were fully persuaded tliat all the propheciej 

to be relating their past history : for to that omniscient God, m him. They appear to have had no conception. 1 

whose light directed the prophet's eye tlirough the darkest re- evidence could, m the nature of tilings, be reft?rabl 

cesses of distant ages, prescience and accomplishment are the one else ; and therefore they pressed the arerument 

same ; and the future and the past form but one object Hence from the Old Testament upon the minds of the unco 

the most striking scenes of Christ's passion are delineated by the with all the sincerity of conviction, and all the autl 

prophetic pencil with the same truth and exactness as if they truth.^ 

had been drawn on the spot when the secret volume of the divine — ^— 

decrees was unrolled, and when that which had been foreseen in Tlie preceding is a concise view of the predictions o 

vision was exhibited in reality.^ in the Old Testament, concerning the advent, life, • 



»*^,.k^:^o r.f Tooiok «r« «,«« ,««,«,!, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesu 

♦K . 1 >^r ^.' P'^P*^*^5 "f .^M \ T^ '^"J^u ' Such a variety of circumstances, therefore, predicted 

that long before his time David foretold the change of the -^ ^^^ t)€rw)n so manv vears before he was bom 

order of the priesthood by the Messiah, — the office he should -„°i, «« SvH-i/»«ii.ior,r /oi«w» oil a<.^^».»];«K^ ;. 

sustain,-the^ufferings%h he should undergo,-and the rnd\n"U''orrt^^^^^^^^^^ 




glorious trimnphs he should enjoy from his resurrection, his ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^-^^ irresistible evidence as the Mes 

ascension, andT the extensive propagation of his gospel.' *^ 

6. The Mf---^ ^- ^-- *^ ^- 

ruption,' but 
after his intei 

at his Father's right hand, invested with universal dominion.' JiMirfndT^Tnslon '^"proK'. oT^^es of'propl 

How exactly all these things were accomplished in the person astonishing, so circumstanced, so conneeted, woul 

of Christ is obvious to every one that carefully compares these most Wonderful thin^r in tlie world, and would havi 

predictions with their fulfilment weight. But the miracle is far greater : for, here 

cession of men, for four thousand years, who we 

» Compare Mark xx. 27, 28.-Wh»o's Hampton Leciurcs, pp. 291-2M. Separated from each other by time and place, yet t 

8o striking is the prcfliction of Isaiah above referred to, and with such pre- larly, and without any variation, succeeded one 8 

ciaion has it been fulfilled in "lopcrson of Jesus Chrint, that the luojlern foretell the same event. Here, therefore, the hand 
opposers of revelation are oblijred to have recourse to tlie mort absunl anil ... . , , z^, ... ' .j ,•■.•«. "**"^ 

contracliclory assertions in order to evade the forcible arpuinenl which it mauilest ; and Jesus t^hnst 18 evidenced to be the 

affords to the truth of the Scriptures. Thus some have affirmed, that the Since the beginning of thc^ world, all tlie prophe 

prophecy in question was composed fl/>«r the couinje^^^^ been present to his mind : he has taken from then 

tian sera. Not to repeat the evidence already ailduced (sec pp. 27— 33. «MT»ro) ', ^ i- ^ i. ^ -i i. "•»-" 

for the genuineness of Isaiah's writings as a component |)art of the Old Tes- Seemed contradictor)', when not considered III respe 

tament, we may remark that this assertion is completely refuted by the/acr he has equally accomplished them, wlielhcT UlC t 

ofhis prophecy being extant in the septua^int Greek version of the neb^^^ predicted concerning him were humiliatinsr ordi 

Scriptures, which was executed ofi/y AW years BEFORK the Chrlulian era. f , ^ ^ i *l^* l • *i . i* i }• 

Other opposers of revelaion assert that Jeremiah is the person to whom has demonstrated that he IS the centre and end of 

the propnet referred. Tl s opinion was first asserted by ti»e Jewish rabbi by reducim*" them to unity in his OWn person. 
Saa^iah Gaon (in Aben K.i-a's commentary on Isaiah), and was a(l.ipicd by Further, l)y the accomplishment of the prophecJ 

Grot lua, from whom It has been copied by CoHins, Paine, and other infidel . ^^ L- "^ i i ■* • ii l "I "^^' 

writers. Uut the characters given of the person, who is the subjectof this IS the particular and incoilimunicahle character 

prophecy, by no moans w^rec with Jeremiah. For this person is reprc- Christ, all SeducerS or prett>nded mes.^iahs, wht'tl 

senied as one without Kuilt, entirely free fnmi sin, and who had never gone fntnTp mtp ronvirtrd ot inmosturo A f«»w onm 
astray like other men; as one who was to ..ulTer for the sins of others, which •, S',, co»victcu oi mipobiuri. a u >* COIU 

8uAerinj;s he was to bear with the utmost patiKUce,— nay, he was oven to ^^'"' tl^l'y. pr^fve tills point. 

make intercession for those transgressors who were the canse of his suf- There is but OllC Qt'liveror promised, and to O 

ferings ; and though hf was to be cut off, or die, yet he was to live again. ♦]»« Sfrintiirrs lifiir ti^stiiiionv \Vho«n-pr th^v 

have a large numberofdisciples and foUowers, and be hlgl.lv exalted and "»« /^^"P^ire'* "t^r usuiuonj. >vnot\er, iner 

dignified. Now none of these characters are applicable to Jeremiah, who neither been proimsf'd nor loretold, Ciin he UOlhl 

was subject to the same sinful Infirmitlos as olhif^r men are ; he was not impostor ; Und who(;Vor caniiot ascfiul as llio'll a 

woundedorbruised nordidhe(Jioforthesinsoflnspeonle;andthesuf. promise, or crrouilds lliinself upon Soripturos h 

fenngs winch he underwent ou tlnMr account hi^ was so far from bearing ', . , ' ,r . , . t • , S /. ■ 

wllhpatienco,thatheevencMr*<'(yr/i-r<it2yirA^r^mAf »rrw*yr/»(J«^r. XX. 11.) tllUIl thoso Ot the Jows, stands COnviCted of 1111) 

on account of them ; and prayed that he might »ef thf rrnsennrc of God that cinniinsstailCC aloue, cilllLT because he llUS Uo \ 

uuon his countiymen (xx. 12.), and that Gml would pull th*-m out like ahtp only a /J/Ae oii(* 

for the itlaui^hirr, and prepare them for th^. tlat/ of nlnuHiter. (xii. 3) fn Y i \ r a n i * .i. at • » • 

i'urthor, Jeremiah had not a large number of disciples, neither was he ex- All the prophets torotoU what tho Me.^iSiah IS 

alted and extolled as the person described by Isaiah Ik said to be. But all suffer: tliere can, tliereCore, be 110 doil!)t l>etW«*01 

and evory part of this prophecy exactly agrees with the Messiah. Jo.<;us, \yj^^ j^no and SulTtTed what the prophets forrtuli 
whose first appearance was mean andabiect; on which account he was . , , , / » i i« ^i' • * i- ^• 

despised by men, from whom he sutf^^red many things with inoxpressible ^lio hlLS had no knowUc/ge ol tllCir predictions, 

palienco, and at last endured an ignominious death, which was an expiatory fulfilled tlieill. 

sacrifico for tho sins of the world : and bring raised fnim the dead, he is Amoucr the predictions of the prophets there an 
now exalted high, on his Fathers right hand, where he ever lives to make ^ ." » . i i i- i* ' ] 

hitercession for transgres-oors; and has ever since had a l.irge number of cannot he repeated, and wliich are SO ailliexrHJ 

(Hscipks, wlm hav** embraced hn doctrines and esjMjtisod bis cause.— a times and placos, that they Cannot be iiuilat4^d hv J 

seed whirli has. served him ami will continue to Berso him until time shall ^iah. It was neci^ssarv, tor instance, that the'/r 

be no more. For an account of other evasions, to which the modern Jews . |, • * *i "^ i i i r \u i !. 

have recourse in order to elude the force of Isaiah's prophecv, see Up. SliOUld come into the World betore the destruc 

Pearson on the Creed, pp. 183, l.'i}, foUo. 10th edit. ; also Pal«*y's Evidences, second temple, because lie was to teach there. 

j3lJ!i4S''"^~"'"'**^^'''"^'""**^*^"'^'*^''^*^'''''^^ cessar>' that he shouhl lay tho foundations of th 

« Psai! Ii. 6, *c. xxil. ex. Jerusalem, bt>cause from Mount JSion it was to 

• Ciimpare Ps.ii. w'l. 10. with Matt, xxviii. 6. over the wholc world. It was necessary tha 
« Compare Ilos. vi. 2. with Matt. xx. 19. xxviii 1—7. and 1 Cor. xv. 4. 
» Compare Pial. xvl. 11. Uviii. 18. and laa. Ix. 7. Luko ixiv. 50,61. Acts • Compare Jpr. xxxi. 31— ai. withlleb. viii 6—13. 

i. 9. and Mau. xx> iii. la ' Kelt on Prophecy, voL i. p. 16C. 
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ry that Ihe conversion of the Gentiles ahould be his 
r that of his disciples, since it is bj Ifais visible mark 
\ prophets point him out. 

the temple is no more ; Jerusalem is poBsessed b j 
ra ; the Jews are dispersed, and the Gentiles are con- 
It is clear, therefore, that the Messiah ia come ; but 
; less msnifeat that no one else can repeal the proofs 
je has ffiven of hia coming; and consequently, no om 
atmiaplUA uihai IhepropSiitfireloiduiouliibefuifiUai 

i>p Hurd's 'fine vievr of prophecy will terminate this 
' the Old Testament preaictions with g^eat propriety 
Be. " If," saya (hat very learned and eleg;Biit wriUr, 
lok into those writinga, we find, — 
Tint prophecy is of a prodigious extent ; that it com- 
. from the fall of man, and reaches to the consumma- 
•II thing* : that for many ages it was delivered 
lo few persona, and with large intervals from the 
one prophecy to that of another ; but, at length, be- 
■Me clear, more frequent, end was uniformly carried 
10 line of one people, separated from the rest of the 
amofiK other reasons assigned, for this principally, to 
mpositary of the divine oracles; that, nith some in- 
ion, the spirit of prophecy subsisted among that peo- 
tbe coming of Christ ; that he himself and his apos- 
ercised thia power in the moat conspicuous manner; 
t behind them man v predictions, recorded in the books 
few Testament, which profess to respect ven distant 
•Dd even run out to the end of time, or, in ^ John's 
ikm, to that period, u/hen Ihe mt/ilay of God ihaU bt 
A {Bev.i.7.) 

Further, beaides the eitent of this prophetic scheme, 
pity of the ptrnn whom it concerns deserves our 
imtion. He ia desciibed in terms which excite the 
nglist and magniiicent ideas. He ia apoken of, in- 
Moetimes is being Iht teed of Ihe woman, and as Ihe 
iun,- yet so as being at the same time of more than 
■XliaeUon. He is even represented to us, as being 
t to men and angels ; as far above all principality 
wet, above all that is accounted great whether in 
or b earth; as the word and wisdom of God; as the 
Sou of the Father; as the heir of all things, by whom 
• the world; as the brightness of his glory, and the 
I image of his person. We have no words to denote 
ideas than these ; Ihe mind of man cannot elevate 
D nobler eoiKeplions. Of such transcendent worth 
seUence is that Jesus said to be, to whom all the pro- 

Lastly, Ae declared purpote, for which the Messiah, 
red by so long a train of prophecy, came into the 
cOTTesponds to all the rest of the representation. It 
t to deliver an oppressed nation from civil tyranny, ot 
: a K<vat civil empire, that is, to achieve one of those 
hicn history accounts most heroic. No ; it was not 
ly state, a vietar people — 

" ' JWm tet Romatas periluraque rtgna — ' 
la worthy to enter into the contemplation of diis di- 
noa- It was another and farsublimer purpose, which 
M to accomplish : a purpose, in comparison of which 
policies are poor and little, and all thr performances 
•s nothing. It was to deliver a world from min ; to 
hh and death ; to purify and immortalize human 
and thus, in the moat exalted sense of the words, to 
Saviour of all men, and the blessing of all nations. 
ere is no exaggeration in thia account. 1 deliver the 
tad eenae, if not always the very words, of Scripture. 
oaider then lo what this representation amounts. Let 
the several parts of it and bring them to a point. 
t of prophecy pervading all time; characterizing one 
of the nighest dignity ; and proclaiming the accom- 
gat of one parpose, the most beneficent, the most 
thatimagiaatianitself can project. — Such ia the scrip- 
dt^^oD, wbether we will receive il or no, of that 
J which we call ProphetJcl"' 

CiAss IV. 
■syAtin'n JeHttrtd by Jatu Chrut and hit JpMkt. 
predictioDa delivered by Jesus Cbrist and his apoitles, 
jch are recorded in the books of the New Testament, 
• OtDdf of lb* ProplMclH, Stnn. IL 



are not les«- evidently the inspiration of OmniscienM thait 

those contained in the Old Testament. 

l*he prophecies of Uhrist, indeed, were such as'gave ad- 
ditional evidence to his divine character, and clearly proved 
him to be lilied with a spirit more than human. He uttered 
numerous predictions of events, altogether improbable on the 
ground of present appearances, BniTsuch as the most. pene- 
trating mind could never have foreseen, nor conjectured, much 
less have described nith all their peculiarities, and marked 
out the several incidents that attended ^em. Thus, Jesus 
Christ foretold his own death and resurrection with tui enu- 
meraljon of many circumstances attending them, — the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, — the Bstonisbiiig (and to all huinan views 
improbable) fate of the temple of Jerusalem, and the total 
deatraction of tlia cit^, — and the universal spread of his 
gospel, together with its eitraoidinary and glonous triumph 
over the power and policy of the woHd, notwithstanding all 
the violent opposition to which it would be exposed.' 

t. Jesus Christ foretold his own DtiTB several times, 
with an enumeration of many of the circumstances that were 
to attend it. 

In MatL iti. SI. he told hii diadplei that he muit g* !• Je- 
nuaUm, and there luffer tinny lAingt aflhe elder; and chief 
prieilt, and icrihe; and be killed, la JMaik x. 33, 34. and 
Matt. XI. 18, IS. he forelella, more piiticuarllj, the moBBer in 
which they would proceed againithim, viz. that the chief priali 
and tcribei -aiBtild condemn Aim Co lieaf A, but that tbey would 
not put him to death, but deliver him ta tht Oenlilet, It mtck, 
and tcturge, and crucifn him, which wii afterwardj done by 
Pilate, the Roimn ^vcmoi. He tikewiM predictad in what 
manner thii was to be aceomplithed, at that he would b> 
betrayed inla the handt tfmen, and by the man vha dipped hit 
handt -mib him ia Ihe diih, and that all hit diiciplet atuld 
ftnake him. (MatL xi. 18. ixvi. S3. 31.) And when Peter 
declared his roolution to adhere to him, ChriM foretold that the 
aposde would deny him, with lery puticular drcumstances of 
the time and manner of hij denial. Thit night befere Ihe cact 

e, Ihou ehall deny me thrice (Matt. liv. 30.) ; all which 

.uslly acmmptiahed. 



■apoi 



(ftatt-x: 



again Ike third 
. 21.), and that afler he was riten he tmuldgti 
GakUt (Matt. nvi. 32.), which was fulfill^. 



3. He likewiae Foretold the Descknt ov xna Holt Spkit 
on the apostles, in miraculous powers and gifts, end specifies 
the place where the Holy Spirit should descend. 

Behold, I tend the pramite tf my Father upon gtv; but 
tarry ye in the cily of Jerutalem until ye be tnduedmth prwer 
from on high. (Lukg iiiv. 49.) And he pailicululy declana 
what the effeclB of auch descent ahould be : — .Snd theie tignt 
thallfollov them that believe i in my name thallthey cat! out 
devili, and they thalt tpeak vilh new tonguei i they ihall lake 
up lerpenl; and if they drink any deadly thing it thali not 
hurt them i (Aey thall lay handt an the tick, and they thall 
recover. (Mark ivi. 17, 18.) All which was punctually fulfilled 
in the second chapter of the Acts of the Apoitlei, and in the 
fallowing part of that hiatoiy. 

4. The next instance of Christ's 

POHETELUMa THI DeBTBVCTIOH Or 

celebrated temple, with all its preceding signs, and conco- 
mitant and subsequent circumstances. He not only predicted 
the period when this awful event should take place, but 
described the very ensigns of those arms which were to effect 

tho direful catastrophe; and also foretold the varioae ea- 

Let i lamities that shoula befall tiie Jewish nation, and the total 
ruin in which their ecclesiastical and civil poitcy should be 
involved : and the veiT generation, that heard the prediction, 
lived to be themiserable witnesses of its fulfilment' OfthI 
prophecies, indeed, (hat respect the Jews (end which are 
common to the New aa well as to the Old Testament), some 
hare long since been accomplished; others are qvery day 



lo. VL ch»p, u. 

■ Be* ths puUcuian oj laa prapnvcjiWiuj uim oi 

■ nililbiKiil, irifra. In Ihs Appcndli, No. Vl cbijnu 



CtiiiK, He the Appeodli lo tbh Vole 



PROPHECIES IN THE SCBIPTUIIES, 



Joaephu,' tluui it u foretold bj Daniel, and by Jesus Christ. I ncry uiktrt, with great m 
Sot did the latter prophesy onlvi in thn most deSnite | tmdcenfinning Iht word* 



h Mcrcd ud pro&iw hiilaiiuu b«v latimon j* to 



IsngUBBB, ihe destrucUon of Jefusalem (Matt. %n. 28.), and ___^ 

partJcurBrlvthalnoloneBUineof tfie temple (Maik lili. 2.) ' propi^itlcin of ihe Gomel, after thiT dcmth of in .iitL 
ahould be left npon another; he also espresaly foretold that fg„ jj-, ,n„ ,^ iKeiuni thi 
Jerusalem, thus destroyed, should he trodden under foot by L„„j-rj ._j ►__,„ rfi~n„u, / 
th. (JpniilpdL till thn time oT the Gentiles nhoiild hn ftilfiUwl : nanarta ana riKnty aucipin t,. 



the GenlUes, till the time of the GenlUes should be fulfilled 
while the Jews were to be earned away captive into all lands . 
and according to the dennnciation of their great lawgiver 
(DeuU uviii. 37. ]> were to become an astonishmeut and a 
by-word. 

Jerunlem WAS lakcu tnr lh> Romaru, tad the temple wai 
levelled to iha ground. Whatever Ihe diMinguiihed >fi«tion .,„., _^., ,„,„„ 
of the Jew* for thur religion and coonliy could auggett, and [ fujon of Chiiatianily 
whatever infidelity and hatred of Chrirtianilj^ could help | [he ihort ipace of two jeari after the 



1 fi^) : on the daj 
tecoat, which wa* ten days afterwarda, there wen added 
about Taaii tbocsisp kicu (iL41.}; and aoon 
number of the men wai about jCn iht*4and (iv. 4.) : i 
w« are told that muUituda s/ btUettrt. bttk mr% atui 
vere added la tkt Lard/ thai the number of the dadf 
muitiplifd in Jervsaiem greatlg, and that a great t»m 
tbtdicnt ta tht faith, (v. and vi) Thi* 



forward in their favour, waa tried in vain, with the malignant L^ the - 
view of confronting and defeating theie propbedea. The apoe- Gentiles 
tate Julian, — an emperor qualified {an the attempt by his richea, | Qieo, ,t(, 

power, and peiaevering hoatilily to the name of Chriu, — collected (^e A ' 

the Jewa from all countriea, aiid led them on, under hi* Avourite bccb >>< 
AlypiuB, to rebuild their temple. Every human powerco^pented ,nabiu 



Ind 



following year*, the Goapel wa* 
in Ccaam; and, a year after thi*, ■ great m 
I converted at Antioch. The words of the 
laixT BimaiB believed and fumed I* lit 
irLa woi added (i llu Lard, — and, the apt 
\d Saul taught Kcca raorLS. (li. SI. 34. '. 



with them, and ever, difficulty appeared to have vani.hed : when ^le death of Herod (which hamened neilyear), the 
on a ludden, the work wa* broken up with terror and preapita- ..._.. ...... 

tioo ; and an enterpiiae of which the execution wai lO lealoualy 
deaired and ao powerfully lupported, wa* at once deserted. A* 
the influence of baman mean* wu entirely engaged in it* lavoor, 
the miacarnagfl of it muat be ascribed to lUpemature] interpoai- 
lion. What this was, we are informed by conlempoiaij and 
othar vrritera, and particularly by Auunianuii Marocllinui ; whose 
testimony a* a pagan, a phtlosophcr, and a bosom friend of the 
■poatste prince, infidelity would fiilly and readily admit, wen 
it not beforehand appiiied of its content*. He declares, that 
" horrible ball* of fire, breaking out near the (bunilstion, with 
frequent and rtiteratodatlacka,rendered the plaee from limetotinie 
inacceMible to the scorched and blaiteil workmen j and that the 
victoriou* elctnent conlinuiiiK in thii manner obstinately bent, a* 
it wpre, to repel their attempt*, the enlerprize was abandoned."! 
Bo satisfactory and dacitive is thia evidence of the impartial 
healhen writer, that the biitorian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Emjure. although he attempt* with stubborn scepdciim 

partial authorities, i* compelled not onl^ to acknowledge the 
general fact, but many of the particular circiunitances by which 
it WI19 accompanied and diitinguiahed.' 

How literally the latter part of the above-noticed prediction, 
relative to the dispenion and degradation of the Jew*, haa been 
fulfilleil. from the days of Titus and Hadrian to the preteni 
time, every liiHtorian iuforms us: that it i* so iis-a, wa have the 
evidenre of our own Knses and personul knowledge. The na- 
tions, that once ahook the world with their aina, have in their 
turns ilisappcarcd. and mingled again with the common mass of 
mankind: but the Jews, tliough eiiles in every country under 
heaven, and in every country oppresaed, hated, and despised, 
have yet, by a prcultar fate, of which the world ofTards no second 

of llii'ir country and tlie diuolution of their government, have 
preserved their name and langusKc. their custom* and religion, 
io every climate of tlic globe; and, though themselves not a peo- 
ple, hare yet sulwiiled a separate artU distinct race in the midst 
of every other nation. Having totally lost the icrpire, and hav- 
ing no lav^iver independently of a foreign tribunal, they afford 
a Btuiulint; proof that the Shilth is cona, (a laAam the galheriaff 
of Ihf people thould be ; snd thus eihjbit a woruletfui ciample 
of the truth of Ihrir awn prophetic Scriptures, and in conse- 
quence a continual and increasing evidence of the divine autho- 
rity of oun. 

5. Further, Jeaua Cliri^it foretold Ihnl ho should have a 
1 Peoplb, not only by express prophi 



_.._ ...ti'd iiy liiin for hij church, 

already Sfcn,' subsist to [lie present day. He commanded 
his apostles to (ro and leacli all natiims; and accordingly 
lAey uent forth, after hia ascension, and pTtachtd the Gotpel 
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(lii. 34.) ; snd, in iba thm 
years, when Paul preached at Icoruiun, a s >BaT xn 
both a/ Jrh and aln if Ihe Grteht ieSeved (xiv. 1.] 
afterwards taught kimi at Derbe, a dty i/LycaaiiB. 
three yean after this, or in aiiteen yews sfter lb* i 
Paul found the Gentile converts of AJitioch, Syria, m 
eitabUihed in the fiulh, and iHCKusiaa la wuan 
(ivi. G.) In Thessalonica, imk of the Jewa beUrvi 
Ihe devtui Greeki a siaiT nDiTiTcns, and*/ the ch 
ROT A Tiw. (xviL 4.) At Betas bihy of the Jews 
alia af honturahle wiiiaen wAicA were Creeiti, and »J 
A vaw (II.): at Corinth, msT hearing, btUeved 
baptized (xviii. 8.); and the remark of the histotta 
It mighiils grew the -mard tf Gad and prevailed (s 
proves the success of Paul's preaching at Ephesos; ■■ 
the complaint lA Detnetriu*, that thrtughml all Atim 
haih fertuaded and lurntd away Kcca nari.i. 
Athena rerfoin nen clave unit him, and believed. (■ 
Whatthe evangelical historian here retaleais ftirtbar 
by history to be plain end undoubted matter of br 
apoalle Paul wrote epistles la all Ihe tainit at Ba 
churckei at Carinlh, in Galatia, al Ep&eiut, C* 
Theiialanica, and la all the luinf a( Philippi, with 
and deuctni ; which he neither would nor could ha 
there lud not been a considerable number of Christ 
tliese places. Further, he sutioned Timothy at E[ 
gave him directions for the government of the church 
he lefi Tilui in Crete, with a commisaion to tel i 
Ihingt Ihat taere -wanting, and nrdain elden in 
(Tit. i. S.) Peter directs his epistle la rAe elett 
throughout PanlTu, Galalia. Cappadtda. Mia. an, 
(I Pet. i. 1, 2.) In Paul's Epistle to the Coloasian 
he represents the Gospel as then already preached 

nearly thirty years after the ascension of Jesus Cbri 
the year 6'i of the vulgar xra. We also learn from ( 
bislury thiil, soon after ttic first preaching of the Gosj 
were established, and bishops srtllnl, in every part 
known world ; the names of many of whom are recoi 
were also Christian writers,* many of whose works 



•Illy •<> wrilen williia the An Ihree craluries, and the Hi 
Ihe tninhj aiiil,Jf/hi;/aHr liNwrrn that lime and hisows 
JmiiiB iulraliKes liia cuslii|iie wHh ibe IbUowlnii jxu* re 
' Let ilinae, who nj Ihe rliureh liu had nn pUlsiiipher*, w 
learrrd inen, iibarrve who lod iirhst thej were wlw Sniadi 
anil arimieil it : M then cease lu aceuso our faith of rutbci 
tbvir irlsiakr.' Uer. Pnt. In Lih.de Xacr. EccU) Or these v 
u J(■■lh^ IrsiiBu*, dement of Alexandria Teinillian,Orlc* 
ili^nliiD^ EuaeUus, wen vnlvadaous wrhersi Chrlwlaa > 
ol panieularlv about ihe year ITS. Alexander. bislMip 
(bumleililibraiTlnlhuellr. A.n.912. Fsmphllos. the fti 
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tlul thii apoatie preached " 6aih in Iht eatt and w—t, taagkt 
the WHOLE WOBLD Fif AfMiutun. and travelled la M« MxiMt 
parte aj lAs sftl."' JoTiR MiBTTm, who floaruhed in the 
•econd ceDtuiy (i. d. 110, aboul (hiit; jean after ihe date of 
Plmj'i letter), laya, thai in hii time " fAere ttai so fabt aj 
mankind, -mhelher Barbarian! er Oretkt, amsng -whtm prai/eri 
and tkanktgi-mnge are net affered up (o Ihe Creatar of Ihe 
warld, through the name af the tmafied Jeiue."' Iriksiii, 
who later in the aune century (i, d. 170) wai hubop of Lyona 
in Gaul, aanirea utthat "the Gtepetwdi preached raxovtBOXJT 
TBI WHDLK voBLD, (D Ihe exiretoe pari! aj the earth, ii/ Ihe 
ille^ and their ditcipleti' and Cbat, in hu time, there were 



a aU parte of Ibe world, h at Antioch, Smyma, Sardii, 
I, Athena, Corinth, Alexandria, Carthage, Rome, and in 
and who ha*e already funiiahed ua with itriking teatimo- 
' lotbentieily of the Chriatuu Scrip- 

t teetimoniea above died from the hiatorian 

it ia wottby of remark, that hia account ia a mtj incam- 

MitaliTC of the pnqiagatioD of Cttriatianity ; a very amalt 

f it only being appropriated to the hiitoiy of the twelve 

a, man pntieubHy of Peter, and the remainder (farming 

nto-tbirda of the Aeta of the Apoatlee) being occupied with 

ation of Paol'i conTeraion and apoaloUc laboon ; — not to . 

m tbat, in thia hiitoiy, large portions of time are pasaed chwchte fnunded in Garmang, Spain, Gaul, and in the Eaet, 

ilh a Toy alight noliEe. !(, therefore, what we read in Ihe ' Eggpl, and Lsbia."' After fifty yeari (i. n. 190) Tibtul-, 

\iC the ApoMlea be true, mnch more than ia conCaioed la , liih, another Chiiitian Eather, app^da to the Roman goremoral 
It bo tnio alao. We are, moreover, indebted for I aaying — " We were but of yesterday, and wo haie filled your 
' ' ' cities, islanda, towns, and burghs ; ths camp, the aenale, and the 

. forum j — every aei, age, nmk, and condition are converta to 
, Christianity."' Thirty yeara Eutherdown, OaTatx (i. v. 2S0) 
I repreaents Chiiitiaiu^ as now triumphant. " By the good pro- 
, vidence of Ood," says he, " the Cbrialian religioa hu ao flou- 
, riahed and increased, continnally. that it is now preacbed freely, 
. and without molestation, although there were a thousand obata- 
. clea to Ihe spreaiiiiig of the docDinea of Jesus in the world."' 
About eighty yeaia after thia, i. D. 303, Chrialianitj, under 
. Conatantine, became the eetablished rehgion of the Rooan^em- 



immian, which it pnaenta to na respecting the spread 
BfMJ, more to incident or occaiaion than to any deaign in 
Mdrian to magnily the namber or tank of the eomerf 
Lake ia totally ailenl concerning some of the apostlee, 
I the number of conTerta lo the Cbrialian name and ftilh, 



Ibiu we abogld have known any thing of 

plaeea, had not inddenta occurred, which 

r tha hiatorian to mention them.' 

idea the intimationH contained in the New Teatainent 

tiHf the progress of Chriatianity, its wonderful and 

f propaguion throughout the world b attested by the 






. . ^ , The CAorader o/ Me -4^ in which the Christian lutkwM 

of contemporary pagan and of Chnsliim writers, i grst propagated alsu demands a distinct consideratian. 
i^ the hiatorian TiCiTC-., apeaking of the per«cutions by j, „„ „„t . barb«»u. and ni.ci.ili«d period, but waa i». 
.*•■■■ ». "J* that ««. pethinw super.lit.™ (ao he teims I ^fkablo for those improvementa by which the human fiu:ultie8 
kMan ">«<«>} V^ >^ "»' only through Jud«a. but „^„ rtiengthened. In most countries knowledge waa dtfTuaed 
hilh.(ityofHome,a.«ithata™i™ui<..B^<.fChnaUana|f„^jber and more univeraally than it had b«n at any former 



Her 



then ii 



^. la Ihe time of N. , , ...„,.. 

' <h( Int poUicatioB of the Gospel at Jerusalem, there was 
■Mj 1 »iBT aDLTiTiiDa Bl RomB, who embraced the Chris- 

wl|iutt, but alao a lat^ number of Chiistiana who wen 
Im4 and eoiideinned to death for the profession of their 
^ But moet strong ia tlw testimony of the younger Pliitt 
'lUa ta the emperor TiBJan, t, n. 107, from which we 
jka^ daring hia procoiuulate in Pontus and Bithynia, Ihe 
^iM abounded in those provinces; that informationa had 
■■%id againat many on this account; and that he had 
Mi^nl inquiry, even by torture, into Ihe nature of the 
*B ■ill them, but could not diacover any crime of which 
*W guilty, beaides (what he terms) an eoil and exceiiivt 
■'■"■B. He adds, that he thought it neceaony, on thia 
> Vo eonault the ettiperor, " eipecially an acceunt a/ the 
^"vzMttn tf {/eritne, -aha are in danger o/ niffering: 
^ar, *f all aget and «/ *i«ry rank, a/ bath lexet, are 

WMwttt be accutedi nsr Ana the conlagitn af Ihii 
^^^Hi teixtd citif sn/y. but Ihe letter Ineai alia, anif 
And he further intimates that the templei 
It deteried, the lacred tatemaitiei ditcantinued. 



■h but fcv. pure 



I Thus 
a provinca 



rapid and eslen- 
.], teatifies 



— ^ nwmt Fathim atlesi 

^Kt" of the Gospel. 

^ar, Ihe Mow-labourer of Paul (Phil. 

^^^tijnibm VAder Ibe eiDpflror Commodus. compost an spotHj 
~^^*Mel> be rnd <n lb* atasle, and wbich wu sAFrwarda pult- 
-^j y. vol B. p-l g ) FogrteeBTearaafteflheapologTofApol- 

^^■IwfaBi umogswl aJf limie of IbsCfariaian rellKlcin. wblch 



there never was a mora learned, more phile^phicst, 01 
more discerning age, than that in which tha Christian religion 
was proposed to maukind ; and when, from the profound peaee 
which the world enjoyed under the Roman government, an easy 
communicslian subsiMed between all countriea, so that wise men 
could not only judge of auch eitraordinary events a> had hap- 
pened, but could alao freely impart to one another their aenti- 
menta concerning Ihem. Now, in auch an enlightened age a* 
thia was, if Iheyncla and doctrinea preached by Ihe apostlea hsd 
been false, they would instantly have been diacemed to be'ao; 
and the confutation of them would have quickly passed from one 
country to another, to the utter confuaion of ihe penona who 
bad endeavoured to propagate the belief of them. The genera- 
lily of the firat converts, it ia true, were men in the middle and 
lower alations of life; but even these, in an age of such know- 
ledge and intercourse, were sufficiently secuied against falaa 
pretensions of any kind. Indeed, supposing even that theit 
mtnda were but imperfectly imbued with knowledge, their at 
tachmenl to their fint religious notions would be strong in pro- 
portion to their ignorance, and no argument would be sufficient 
to induce persons of thia character and rank to change theil 
principles but evident miracle*. Wherefore, this class of penona 
being converted in auch numbera, and ao early, is an abaoluta 
demonstration that many and great mirBcles were every wliera 
wrought by the Erst preachen of the Gospel But the first con- 
verts lo Christjanily were not confined to the middle and lowat 
ranks of life ; even in the earliest age, we And among them meD 
of character, rank, learning, and judgment, whose office* and 
stations rendered them conspicuous ; courtiers, alatesmen, chief 
priests and rulers, govemora of ciliea, proconsuls, consul*, and 
heathen philosophers i'" many of whom wrote learned and abls 
apologies for Ihe Christian fanh, which are atill extant. In pro- 
ceaa of time, it waa not a angle distinguished person, in thia 
city, or,in that nation.who obeyed the Oo^ ; bat vaatmullitude* 
of the noble, the learned, Ihe wiae, aitd tha mighty, aa wall aa 
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olhen. in every ccuntry (ihoogh the; could tuve no leinptatiait 

or inducomenl whale»er to fomlic the relijtiojn in which Ihey 
tiad b««n edunled), TDlunlarilj' cmbnured Chriitiinitj, and war~ 
>hippnl Jmiis Chrut t« God. conitrained by Ihe irrautible forcr 
oflruth ill tJic evideiim of the GoepeL 

A circumsunpe ihal adds weight to Che preceding facts, 
and which therefore deserves pamcukr attention, is, that the 
jir'JtMionoJ'CAritliaiul)/ tuaiipdiooirdbi/ no worldly mtixinlage, 
(hat coulJ induce men to renounce their native religion!, and 
embrace a form of worship to differeot from every thing that 
waa then practised. 

On the conlnry, thoM vrho renounced heathenism not onlj 
denied tbenuelve* mniiy gistificaliom in nbich Iheir respective 
ntigiona bed fonoerly indulged theto, but also Tolunlarilj tub- 
jeiied thcmaclvea to a rigid and wvere course of life, widelj dit 
ferent from that to which Ihcy had Eieen accuatomed, and to the 
forfeiture oftha favour of their bmiiiea and frieuda, aa well aa ex- 
poard thenuclvea to the loaa of lumour, fame, and fortane, yea, 
even to the mMt eicniciating and terrible auffeiingi. By the 
magiHtratoa Ihcy were lubjectcd to heavy finca. their property was 
conliecatcd, aiulthej were made (o suffer a variety ofignominioui. 
puniihntenti, which to generoua mind* arc more grieroiu than 
death ilarlC They were impriaoned and proacribed ; Ibey were 
buniibnl; they wrro condemned to work in the nunea; they 
were thrown to be devoured by wild beuatf, or made to tight with 
M for the diversioD of the people ; they were pul 
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mpaled, burnt alive ; in abort, they were aubjecled !□ 
■II the tormcnla which cruelly and barbarity, refined and iiidsmed 
by retengc, could invent; tocnpenle, the bare mention of which 
exdies horror in the human mind.' Now, aa all these ihings are 
most repugnant to human nature, it followa that whatever wai 
(he cause oftticm would bo received with the utmoat reluctance 
and difficulty. Nothing therefore but evidence, tlie tnoat cod> 
vineint; and reiqiitleioi, could make men, in such circunutances, 
acknowledge the truth uf the Goapel hintory, and receive a reli- 
gion founded thereon, which jituoged Ibem into Buch certain and 
tenildc minfiirtuno. The blood of the marly™ became the seed 
of the church : their constancy under Ihe lorturea to which they 
were ex^imied exeilal llie attention of many duilinguiahed philo- 
■ophers,! and nraile them inquisitive inio U>o nature of that re- 
ligion, whii'b ruuld endue the mind with so much strength, and 
overeolne the feur of death, nay, even raise an CAmest deure of 
il, thoU|{h it spgicarcd in all iu terrors. Thia. tlicy found, had not 
been el&cted l^' all tlic doctrines of those philosophers, uhono 
writings llley bod e:Lre(ully etu[lic<l, luid who had been labouring 
at this on'nt |n>int. The iiii{ht of those ilying and tormented mar- 
Ur* engaged llu'in to search into the liistory and doi'lrines of him 
lur whom thi'y had sullered. I'he more they investiealed, the 
more they were ennviuced ; until their conviction grew so strong, 
dial they thcuixi'lvrH einlnaced the same trutlis, and either actually 
biid down thi'ir lives, or were always in readiness so to <lo, rather 
than depart from Uic Giith niid hope of lliu Oospel. To silo|il the 
dcctsmlion of one, whose hatred of Chriutiunily will acquit him 
of int-iitiuiial eiaggcralion on this point : — " While that great 
Iwdy" (llu' Ituman empire) " was iiivuiied by njicn violence or 
ujiilermiued by slow decay, a pure aait humble ntligian gently 
insiiiuated iln-lf into tlie minds of men ; grew up in silence aiul 
olncurily ; derived new vigour from ofijiueition ; and (Inally 
erected Ihe triumpbaot banner of the rioss on the ruins of llie 
rapitol. Kor was the influence of ('hrislianhy confined to llic 
period or lo Ihe limits of the lloman empire. After a revolution 
of thirteen or fi'nrtcen centuries, thnt religion is slill profrsnedby 
Ihe nnli<ms of Burojio, the moHl di'tinguished portion of human 
kind in arts arul learnint;, as well as in arms. By the industry 
and zeal of tlie Europeanii, it hss been widely ditTimud to Ihe most 
distant shores of AMBand Africa; andby means of tlieircolonii-s 
ti^s lieen firmly e<<tut)lislied from Cuaada to Chili, in a world 
unknown to the ancients."-' 
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litoml anil niostWEnal fulfUmtMit of pniphiipy.tiirords .. _ 

f'trikinir proof of ila tmtii nnil diviin; uritciii, whpn wo con- 
Kidpr.tliH weakness and nipannt'ss of Ihu instnimcnts thnt 
were rmployed in tlits jrreat work. "Destituti^ iif all hunian 

ltd vantages, protected by no authority, assislvd by no art, not 
reeuinniended by the n'putauun of its author, nolenfuri'itd by 
eloquencB in its advocates, /Ac vmrd uf God grew niighiilj/ and 
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prevaUed, Twelve men, poor sod artlesB, and ilUtc 
behold triumphing over the fiercest and moat detenu 
position — over the tyranny of the magistrate, and tbi 
lies of Ihe philosopher; over the prejudices of the 
Hnd the higotrv of the Jew." They offered Tiolen 
man ; they did not ^ about to compel any, by force- 
tain the doctrine which they preached, and to enib 
their banner ; they were not attended with legions i 
men, to dispose men for Ihe reception of their doc 
plunder, by violence, by tortures ; neither did 4ey 
U) tempt and allure men to their way of thlnkine ai 
by the promises of temporal rewards, and by uie ' 
nches and honours ; nor did they use any artificial 
tions of wit and eloquence to gain upon the mind* 
On the contrary, they utterly disclaimed, both in \ 
deed, all violent and harsh measures of proceeding, 
and compulsion upon the human conscienix, and a! 
sions mnde by the terror of punishment or the swo 
weapons of their warfare were the purity, spirilai 
reasonableness of the doctrines which tbcv deliv 
authority of the hit;h name by whose cbmmin 
preached, and the nuraculous works which they 
abled to perform ; nur did they use any other amis t 
the virulence of their enemies, and to gaiD proeeljl 
faith, except patience, meekness, hunmity, suhrms) 
civil power in alt things lawful, and universal got 
mankind. The followers of Jesus were numerom 
long before the empire became Christian, to have 
the wav of force, had it been permitted to them ; ai 
suits, liie oppressiuna, the persecutions which diej 
from their pagan enemies, were enoutjh to have pt« 
most passive tempers to some acts of hostility sndi 
But every one knows that they had recourae to no 
sides those of the Spirit; they took no advantageof 
times, to raise commotions in behalf of the new reli 
suppress the old one : yet with meekness, and pat 
siifferiiig ; by piety, by reason, by the secret influi 
divine bleBsmg on these ftcble efforts, the doctr 
cross insensibly gained ground, spread itself far 
and in the end tiecame victorious over all the 
power, and sophistry of an unbelieving world. It 
in a peculiar degree, and ill a peculiar manner : 
that success from tmth; and obtained il under circ 
where folsehood must have been detected and cni 
the Christian religion has remained to this day in I 
notwithstanding its adversaries have every wh'eres 
attacked it botli with arguments and with arms. 
have bei-ii the elTona of its antngi'iiists : nil tliat 
written and t-aid has only cunlriljiited to elucidaU 
firm tho^e parts of }>cripture, which Inul not licfort 
examined. Driven from tlie Held by the oTorpowin 
and evidence al facts, the insidinus injrenuiiy uf 
and sceptic has been employed in tlie lutilo and p- 
r-ndenvours of accounting for the mimculoua ; 
Christianity from causes merely human. 
Aeeordinglv, a late eminent historian (the c 
hcse style "has ' - ■ — ' — • 



groat .4uihnr, has assiirncd lherecc|itioiiof ( 
tojfiteouwj',- caeli of which he hasri'pn'St-f.ti'd i 
unconnectiilvi'ilh any divine iiilrTposition. And as 
of the sjiri'ad of ( 'lirislliinilv bus been iiidusiri 
lultil, in a di'iacbiil f'imi,byilu'eiuuiiest>fdiviiii 
a few mnarks on Ibis liistiirian's live iMnsnt n) 
cluiin a ]>l!iei! lu-ri,'. 'J'ln'c;m<eB:ni|uebtloii arts 
■-I. Hie Inllexil'lf tuid Iiitolemiit iti al of tlit first 
derived fnnn the Jiiw'ii, but ^iirilieil from tbr un 
which liad deterred the licntiles from i'iulirr.ciii£ 
The Voetriiie of a Puturti ]iile,iii)]ir(ivi'd by ever 
ciriTunistntiiv whieb eiHild give weight aiid rllii 
impotlaiit tniUi. 111. The Miroeuhfus Powers 
the primitive eluireli. IV. The I'ureund Austei 
the Rrxt (-hrislianit. V. Tin- I'nion and Oisci] 
('hristian Itepuhlic, which gradually formed an 
and inenasin^ state in Ihe heart of the Itoina 
Such are the Tiistorian's live ciuisntj which, va 
his sagacity, are totally inadniuute Iu tlic> effivts 
iliem to liavi' produtled: for Ihey eiiuld not 
Christi unity had <ibtaineil a iiinsidrrabb- esiablie 

i and (he i-aot is (;is we Imvc- nlrciidv slio 
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testimonies of heathen as well as of Christian writers),! 
that ikefini and greatest miracle, in the propagation of Chris- 
timnity, had been wrought BEroRB the causes assigned by him 
tmUd begin to operate, " Were it, indeed, even to be con- 
Dsdcd, aJB in reason it never will be, that the causes assigned 
by Mr. Gibbon for the rapid extension of Christianity were 
wdeqtinte and true, one ditnculty, ffreat as it is, would only 
be fcmovcd for the substitution of a greater. For, what hu- 
Bttn in^nuity, thoufi^h gifted with the utmost reach of dis- 
sriminatioR, can ever attempt the solution of the question, 
liow were all these occult causes (for hidden they must have 
been), which the cenius of Gibbon first discovereid, foreseen, 
their combination known, and all their wonderful effects dis- 
tinctly described for many centuries prior to their existence, 
v to the commencement of the perioa of their alleged opera- 
ion r*> 

Let us, however, briefly examine these secondary causes, 
md see if they really are adequate to the effects ascribed to 
them. 

1. Tlie first is ^the Inflexible and Intolerant Zealof the 
fbrsA Ckrisiians.'' 

But how an inflexible and intolerant zeal, such as condemned 
ivra thoae practices, which, in the opinion of the historian, 
* mifht perhaps have been tolerated as mere civil institutions," 
Boald invite pagans, amidst all their prejudices, to embrace Chris- 
lienity, does not seem altogether easy to explain. It might, in- 
deed, prodace the only effect, which the historian in the recapitu- 
blion of his argument might assign to it ; viz. it might supply 
Christians with that ** invincible valour," which should keep them 
irm to their principles, but it could hardly be of sen'ice in con- 
verting pagans. Is not then this secondary cause inadequate to 
ii9 declared ejfect .? But we deny the fact that any kind or any 
d egree of intolerance existed among the primitive Christians ; on 
the contrary, they experienced every possible kind of suffering and 
hHrture from the intolerance of their heathen persecutors. And, 
ee to their zeal, we maintain that it did not bear the slightest 
flaulitude to the fierceness and bigotry of the Jews, from whom 
it is insinaated that they derived it ** It was derived from very 
dilEerent causes, and aimed at far nobler ends. It was not the 
nerrow and temporal interests of one nation, but the general re- 
fennatioa and the spiritual happiness of the whole toorldy which 
the teachers of Christianity were anxious to promote. That firm- 
neas whkh may be construed into intolerance, and that activity 
which we axe content to call by the name of zeal, had, in the 
■anal eourse of human afioirs, a tendency to retard rather than 
to frcilitate the propagation of the Gospel. The Christian, in- 
•leed of falling into the fashionable and popular intercommunity 
ef worship, disdained — amid the terrors of impending death — to 
tfirow iDcense on the altar of Jupiter : he boldly pronounced the 
whole system of pagan mythology imposture ; and charged the 
whole ritual of its external devotions with grovelling superstition 
end profiine idolatry." 

3. To the next secondary cause alleged we may certainly 
attribute more force ; and the friends of Christianity will very 
leedily acknowledge " the Dtfctrine of a Future Life''' Me- 
livered as it was with the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power) to have had its share in spreading the belief of it. 

But the success, perhaps, was owing rather to this demonstra- 
tion of spirit and of power than to tlie doctrine itself, which was 
%y DO means suited either to the expectations or wishes of the 

r;Bn world in general : for it was offensive to the Epicureans, 
the punishments it denounced against the voluptuous and the 
wicked ; and it was not attractive to the vulgar by the very re- 
werda which it proposed. The pride of the philosopher was 
" by the doctrine of a resurrection, the mode of which he 
unable to comprehend ; and the imriginations of other men 
feeUy inpremed by the representations of a future state, 
did not hold out the serene sky, and the luxurious enjoy- 
of an elysium. Men, indeed, must have believed the Gos- 
pal in geoeral, before they believed the doctrine of futurity on its 
they must have been Christian believers before they 
that doctrine ; so that this doctrine could not have been 
of the propagation of Christianity. 

S. •* jf^e Mrraeulous Powers ascribed to the primifivt church*^ 
tn aesiffned as a third cause by the historian, who proceeds 
ii a style of the most contemptuous and bitter derision, to 
liiBBitn that these powers were never posseasetl. 

The eonaiderations already offered on the subject of miracles,) 
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to which tho reader is referred, prove ihat miraculous powers 
were not merely ascribed, but actually possessed by the apostles 
and first preachers of Christianity ; to which we may add, that 
neither Porphyry, Cclsus, Julian, nor any other of its must viru- 
lent enemies, denied, or attempted to deny, the existence and 
reality of those miracles ; and Christianity has nothing to fear 
from, the improbable cause (magic) to which they ascribed them. 
Besides, the Christian miracles were liable to peculiar diificolties, 
which obstructed their reception : so that if they had not really 
and indisputably been performed, they neither could nor would 
have been credited. , ** The multitude of popular g^ods admitted 
among the heathens did, by necessary consequence, occasion such 
a multitude of pretended miracles, that they insensibly lost their 
force, and sunk in their esteem. Though the philosophers in 
general, and men of reading and contemplation, could not but 
discover the grossness and absurdity of the civil religion, yet this 
could have little effect on the vulvar or themselves : — ^not on the 
vulffar, because it was tho hmdness of the wisest and most politic 
heads lealously to support and encourage them in their practices ; 
not on themselves f because if they despised their gods, they must 
despise their miracles too."^ Now, under these circumstaneeSy 
miracles ascribed to the first propagators of Christianity laost 
have created an immediate and stubborn prejudice against ttieir 
cause ; and nothing could have subdued that prejudice but mira- 
cles really and visibly pertbnnod. Mr. Gibbon's third cause, 
therefore, is as inadequate as the two |(receding. 

4. A fourth cause is " the Pure and Austere Morals of the 
first Christians,^'* which he reduces to a mean and timid re- 
pentance for former sins, and to an impetuous zeal in support* 
ing the reputation of the society in which they were engaged. 

*' But surely in the eyes of the haughty and jealous Romans, 
such repentance and such zeal must have equally excited opposi' 
tion to Christianity, llie first would have provoked contempt 
among persons of their daring self-sufficiency ; and the other 
would have awakened the jealousy of the magistrate. True it is, 
that the Christians had virtues of a nobler kind. It is also true 
that those virtues did ultimately triumph over the scorn anid 
malice of their foes ; and it is true, that a religion, producing 
such effects on its followers, and deriving success from such 
means, carries with it a presumptive proof of wliich imposture 
never could boast.'* Though the historian ascribes the growth of 
Christianity to the exemplary virtues of its first converts, which 
encouraged others to join their communion, he docs not account 
for the exemplary virtues of the first converts themselves ; nor for 
the conversion of abandoned heathens to the Gos]x?l of Christ, 
and to holiness of heart and in life. The virtues of the first 
Christians arose from their faith, and not their faith from their 
virtues. Nothing but a conviction of its truth could have induced 
its first converts to repent, and to require their proselytes to 
repent, as a condition of salvation. 

5. The last secondary cause, mentioned by this writer, is 
** the Union and D'scipline of the Christ Mn*"* church, or " /?*• 
public,''^ as he is pleased to term it. 

It must be acknowledged that union essentially contributes to 
secure order and stability, and to enlarge the interests of every 
society, but it is an incontrovertible fiict, that the Gospel wn 
propagated (though perhaps thinly) before its professors were 
sufiicicntly numerous to establish a discipline, or to form them- 
selves into societies. And when they increased, their divisions 
(for divisions early rent the church of Christ) must have checked 
its progress ; and their strict discipline was more likely to deter 
men from their communion, than to invite or allure them to it. 
If the Gospel succeeded, not only amidst the furious assaults of 
its enemies, but the no less violent contentions of its friends, we 
must look for its success in some other cause than those which 
the sceptical historian has assigned, and which the enemies of 
Christianity have so industriously circulated.* The universal 
prevalence, therefore, of the despised doctrine of a crucified law- 
giver, against the allurements of flesh and blood, the blandish- 
ments of the world, the writings of the learned, and the 
sanguinary persecutions of the great and powerful, must ever be 
regarded by every sincere and candid inquirer as an irrefragable 
argument that its original was divine, and its protector almighty. 

Notwithstanding the force and ^-ariety of the evidence 

« Wpgfon on tlioRpjpciion of ChriHfi.in Miraclf>8 by the Heathen, p. 148. 

» Wluu'^B lfcunjiti»n !.• oinn'H, pp. i:i8— 114. Chi'lsuiii'<> ReiimikM on Mr. 
ftihbon's l)iTlm.'ai»<l FiH. pp "<- 13. li|).WHtson'8 A|mlofiv for(.'hni«tiJi«ily, 
in a »oriC!S of N'IKth to Mr. (tililxHi, Ii»ii»th i.— v. The wilful luiun'preden- 
tations ami bluiulors of the sicrpiicnl hiMoiian are lik«;wit;A ex()os4nJ wiUi 
equal leurniiut and eloieani*e in Mr. Kott's Bamptun LocUirrs for 1790, 8vo. 
1792 C&l edition) ; and in the late Iparnrd and Kev. J. Milaec'« vc««9Cx^^ ^^- 
dUed, "Gibbon's AccouAtof Chrintiaiiil^ cownS^t^^V' ^^AViKf^ Qi\<iA^^ 
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in behalf of Christianity, its opposers continue to obj|ect, 
that they do not see realized the prophecii>8 and intinmtions 
relative to the universality of the Cnristian relij^on ;•— that 
it was rejected by the greater part of the Jews in the time of 
Christ, and also by the greater part of the Gentiles ; — ^that a 
large portion of the world at preftnt receives tlie Koran \ — 
that dhristianity is known only to a small portion of man- 
kind ; and, finally, that if the Christian revelation came from 
God, no part of the human race would remain ignorant of it, 
no understanding would fail to be convinced by it. These 
objections are iiiansible ; but, like those already noticed in 
the course of this volume, they fall to the ground as soon as 
they are subjected to the test of critical examination. That 
the victorious propagation of the Gospel has not been, hither- 
to, so complete, as to answer the promise of an absolute 
univeraality^ we readily acknowledure, but are in no pain for 
the event ;> as the same oracles which have thus lar been 
verified suppose the nresent condition of tilings ; and, what 
is more, assure us or a time to come, when thefulneu of the 
Gentiles shall come in, 

(1.) 'Die rejection of the Goitpel by the unUlievin^ Jews, 
who were contempitrary with Christ and /<•'* aposileSy is no ar- 
gument against the divine original of Christianity, 

TTie Almighty never acts towards his accounUible creatures 
in such a manner as to force their judgment, and irresistibly 
to influence their moral conduct ; but on the contrary, leaves 
them in all such instances to the application of their rational 
pK)wers, and to that freedom of will, which are essential to a 
right faith and practice. It depends wholly on ourselves, on 
the affections or the heart, rather than on the acuteness of the 
understanding, whether we will seriously and earnestly ad- 
vert to the evidence, which is offered in proof of religious 
truth, and candidly give it a fair, honest, and impartial exami- 
nation. To argue, therefore, either for the credibility, or 
falsehood, of any point of history or doctrine, merely from 
the numbers who ri^eive or reject it, is a very fallacious way 
of informing the judgment ; and he must be very little ac- 
auainted with the usual course of the world, who has not 
tound by his own experience, that, as there are some men 
capable of believing the grossest absurdities, so there are 
others equally notorious for questioning, denying, and oppos- 
ing the plaini^st truths. If, therefore, in the case before us, 
w^e consider the circumstances and prejudices of Uie Jews, 
during the time of Christ, we shall be able to account most 
satisfactorily for their infidelity then, as well as for their 
continuance to the present day in rejecting him as the Mes- 
siah ; and shall furtner derive additional evidence to the truth 
of the Gospel. It is certain tliat groat numbers of Jews and 
devout proselytes were convertt^dT at first to Christianity ;2 
which plainly showed that it was not destitute of proof or 
truth, and that it was not rejected for want of evidence, but 
for some other reasons, which it is not difficult to assign. 

One great and general cause, to which the infidelity of the 
Jews is to be ascribed, is their wickedness; which certainly 
is a cause sufficient to produce such an effect. If a man be 
vicious, he is dis{>otca to reject evident truths, and to em- 
brace ridiculous opinions, lliut vice weakens the under- 
standing, infatuates the judgment, and hinders it from 
discerning between truth and falsehood, especially in matters 
of morality and religion, is a tnith not more constantly 
afiHrmed in the Scriptures than confirmed by reason and ex- 
perience. How wicKe<l tlie Jews were, is evident from many 
passages of the New Testament ;' and Joseph us, their own 
nistonan and a priest of Jerusalem, informs us of the enor- 
mous villanies practised by them. *' It is," says he, " im- 
possible to give a particular account of all their iniquities. 
Thus much, in general, it may suffice to say, that there nover 
was a city which suffered such miseries, or a race of men 
from the beginning of the world who so abounded in wicked- 
ness." " 1 verily believe that if the Romans had de- 
layed to destroy these wicked wretches, the city would have 
either been swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed 
by the waters, or struck with fire from heaven like another 
l^om ; for it produced a far more impious generation than 
those who suffered such punishment."^ Can it then be a 
matter of astoulFhment, tnat the Gospel should meet with 

< "The viaion is yet for an appointed time, but at the end it thaU apeak 
and not lie ; thniish it tarry, wait lur it, because it thaU aurely come, it utiU 
not tarry." Habaldciik ii. 3. 

* See the proofs of tliis fact, tupra, p. 130, 

B See an account of the extreme corruption of the Jewish people, tn/ro, 
vol H. part iii. chap. vi. sect. iii. 

« Joaephua, De Bell. Jud. lib. ▼. c 11. $ 5. and c. 13. $6. The whole of hia 
foarth, iifth, and aixth booka abound with Inatances of the conaummate 
depravity and desperate wickedneaa of the Jewa. 



no better reception amongst such monBters of iniquity 1 How 
could the voluptuous Saaducee digest the doctrines of morti- 
fication and self-denial, of taking up his cross, and following 
the Captain of his salvation througn sufferings? How could 
the proud and haughty Pharisee condescend to be meek and 
lowly, and instead of worshipping God in show^ learn to 
worship him in spirit and in trutn 1 What methods could De 
taken to win those who were resolved to quarrel with every 
one 1 What reason could prevail on them who were never 
disposed to hear reason, who were always cloudy and sullen, 
self-willed and obstinate, and ** exceedingly mad** against 
those who differed from them t What more could be done 
for them who had withstood the last, the utmost means of 
conviction, and had rendered themselves incapable of mercy, 
by blasphemy against the Holy Spirit of God, by ascribing 
to the power of tne devil those miracles which had manifest- 
ly been wrought by the power of God 1 No man, said Jesus 
Christ, can conie unto me except the Father, which has sent me, 
draw him, (John vi. 44.) No man can embrace the Christian 
religion witliout the help of divine grace (which neither 
forces the mind, nor controls the moral liberty of man) ; and 
divine grace is justly withheld from those who have made 
themselves unworthy of it. In short, a judicial infatuation 
seized the Jews. God left them to that blindness and hard- 
ness of heart, which they bv their sins had brought upon 
themselves ; so that they could not see with their eyes, and un- 
derstand with their hearts, and be converted and heated, (John 
xii. 40.) 

A^tiil more evident cause of the rejection of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews is to be found in their strong prejudice, and ad- 
herence to former opinions and practices: by which their 
understandings were blinded and unable to see the evidence 
produced, 'fhey were offended at the meanness of his life 
and the ignominy of his death. The prophets had employed 
the loftiest images to set forth the glories of the Messiah ; 
and in describing his spiritual kingdom, had borrowed their 
metaphora from earthly kingdoms. W^hat was thus figura- 
tively spoken, the Jews had expounded literally ; and diese 
traditionary expositions, being transmitted from generation 
to generation, produced in the Jews a notion of a mighty 
temporal prince; a notion highly gratifying to a people 
whose affaire were on the decline, and whose polity seemed 
to be tending towards dissolution. Impressed wntn this ex- 
pectation, the Jews would not recognise the Messiah in Jesus 
Christ ; they looked for a prince of they knew not what high 
extraction ; nut, with respect to Jesus, they took it for grant- 
ed that he was the carpenter's son. Having learned from 
their prophets that Bethlehem was to be the place of the 
Messiah s nativitVi because Jesus resided at Nazareth, they 
hastily concluded, that he was bom there, and that no good 
thing could come (mt of Galilee, lliey were pleasing them- 
selves with gaudy dreams of greatness, with the prospect of 
conquest and empire ; but he declared that his kingdom was 
not of this world, and accordingly he taught them, — not how 
to snake off the hated Roman yoke, but how to liberate 
themselves from the greater yoke and tyranny of sin ; — ^not 
how to triumph over forei^ enemies, out how to subdue 
their domestic adyerearies, their lusts and vices. They hoped 
to enjoy certain rights and privileges above tiiie rest of man- 
kind ; but Christ came to break down Uie wall of partition, 
and to unite both Jews and Gentiles as one body, under one 
head. They expected to become lords of the nations, and to 
have Jerusalem for their seat of empire ; and were shocked 
to hear that thtnr city and temple would be destroyed, and 
that (ill wlio will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecu- 
tion, — We know also that, about the time of Christ, there 
arose manj false Messiahs and false prophets, who drew 
away niucn people a(\er them. And even those persons, who 
were too wise to lend an ear to these impostors, would yet 
many of them become unreasonably suspicious, and mislead 
themselves for very fear of being mislea by others. Seein? 
so many impostora abroad, they would be apt to reganl all 
men as impostora, and reject the true Messiah among so 
many false ones. At length, when they saw him put to an 
ignominious death, that very thing was sufiScient to cancel all 
his miracles, and to convince them that he could not be their 
Messiah, little considering that he was the Lainb of Gcd, 
that was thus to take away the sins of the world. 

Besides the preceding preiudices, which were commoD to 
the Jewish nation collectively, the chief priests, scribe^ tnd 
Pharisees, had particular motives for rejecting the Go^>el. 
They hated Christ, because he had reproved and openly ex- 
poscMl their pride, their hypocrisy, their unchantableaeaif 
their covetousness, their zeal for traditions ; tnd thdi hir 
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tred agUDSt him disposed them to think ill of him, and to 
do him all ill offices. We need not wonder when we find 
them upon all occasions oppo8in{2[ and calumniating him, if 
we consider that they were a wicked set of men, and that 
be bad publicly and Keqaently renroved them. They were 
highly incensed against him, and in the judgment which 
they made of him, they were directed by their passions, not 
by their reason. Nor did anger and resentment only Airnish 
them with prejudices ajgainst Christ, but self-interest also 
and worldly policy. The people who had seen the miracles 
of Christ, particulariy that miracle by which he had fed a 
great multitude, had at one time, as St. John relates, a de- 
sign to make him their king, concluding, reasonably enough, 
that under such a leader they should be yictorious. There- 
foie ChrisU if he had been a deceiver, and had entertained 
ambitious designs, might easily have made himself a prince, 
and might have incited ^e people to shake off the Roman 
yoke, which was grievous to them. 

The chief priests and principal persons among the Jews 
thought, that if Christ should make such an attempt they 
should be ruined, whatsoever the consequences of it were. 
If the Jews under his conduct should endeavour to recover 
their liberties, and fail in it, they knew that the nation would 
be severely punished by the Romans. Nor was their pros- 
pect less bad, if Christ should deliver the people from their 
subjection to a foreign power* and rule over them himself; 
for though they hated the Romans, yet doubtless they thought 
that Chnst would be a worse ruler for them than any Roman 
governor. They knew that he had a bad opinion of them, 
and that he had exp<Med their vices ; and therefore they con- 
cluded that the establishment of his authority would be the 
ruin of theirs. Thus they were incited not only by resent- 
ment, but, as they fancied, by interest, to deny that Christ 
was the Messiah, to oppose him, and to destroy him ; for 
since they were persuaded that the Messiah should be a tem- 
poral king, they could not acknowledge Christ to be the 
Messiah, unless at the same time they owned him to be their 

kinar* 

They succeeded in their endeavours, they stirred up the 
people, they intimidated the governor, they prevailed to have 
Christ crucified, and by his death they tnought themselves 
at last secure from all these evils. But he arose again, and 
his disciples appeared openly in Jerusalem, working miracles, 
and teaching that Jesus was the Messiah. One would at 
first think that no man could withstand such evidence ; but 
we shall not so mnch wonder at their obstinacy, if we ob- 
serve that their fears, and, as they thought, their interests, 
led them again to oppose the truth. They considered that 
they weie^e persons who had represented Christ as a man 
who had lost his senses, a demoniac, an impostor, a ma- 
gician, a violator of the law, a seditious teacher, a rebel, 
an enemy to Cesar, and a false Messiah ; who had instigated 
the people, and who had persuaded Pilate to crucify him ; 
they heard that the apostles wrought miracles in the name 
of t^hrist, and they concluded that, if the anostles were per- 
mitted to proceed in this manner, they would convert a great 
part of the Jews ; and they feared that, if the doctrines 
taoght by Christ's disciples were received, they who had 
been his implacable enemies should be accounted not only 
ignorant ano blind guides, but dishonest men ; that they 
should not only lose thdr credit and authority, but be ex- 
posed to the lesentment of the incensed multitude ; and 
therefore they thought that the best way to secure them- 
lelves was to deter and hinder the apostles from appearing 
my more in public, and from preaching the Gospel. And 
aben the disciples continued to perform the functions of 
their ministry, the high-priest asked them, saying. Did wt 
9ti Hraighily command you thai you should not tiaeh in this 
name f dnd behold^ ye hate filled Jerusalem with your doe^ 
Irine, and intend to bring thismanU blood upon us, (Acts v. 28.) 

Miracles were wrouffht to convince them ; but when a man 

k violently bent to believe or disbelieve, he is more than 

Wlf persuaded tlat things are as he desires. They hastily 

cauciaded that those miracles were either delusions and im- 

postuTCS, or wonderful works performed by the aid of evil 

^iiits. 

From these ill dispositions proceeded suitable effects ; for 
QkeyrjperMented the first Christians, they accused them to 
Uie BuMBaa magistrates of sedition, they neat them Iq their 
mfnm^ogaemt they imprisoned them, they banished them, they 
put many of thcoa to dteth, and strove to the utmost of their 
power to destroy this rising sect. Somei ancient writers 

t jMito IMjml *vM"*> •MJmcin.p.m.aAdThlribj'sNoCMy 
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assure us, that the Jews took the pains to send per8on9 from 
Jerusalem into all countries, to accuse the Christians of 
atheism and other crimes, and to make them as o^ous as 
they possibly could.> 

Such were the principal causes of the infidelity of the 
Jews, and of their rejection of Christ as the Messiah, at 
first : nor is it difllcult to conceive what may be the reasons 
of their persisting in the same infidelity now. In the first 
place, on the part qf the Jews, most (if not all) of the same 
reasons which gave birth to their infidelity continue to nourish 
it, particularly their obstinacy, their vain hones and expecta- 
tions of worldly greatness, and the false cnrists and false 
prophets, who at different times have arisen up among them. 
To which may be added their want of charitableness towards 
the Christians, and contiauinjer to live insulate from all the 
rest of mankind. All these circumstances, together, present 
great difficulties to their conversion. Secondly, on the part 
of the world, the grand obstacles to the conversion of^ the 
Jews are, the presence of Mohammedism and o^er false 
reUg[ions, the schisms of Christians, the unholy lives of 
nominal Christians, and particularly the cruelties which, on 
various pretexts and at different times, have been most un- 
justly inflicted on this unhappy people. 

From the account which we nave given of the obstinscy 
of the Jews, and of the causes whence it arose, it appears 
that their unbelief is no objection to the truth of the Gospel. 
'Die modem Jews, therefore, reason weakly when the]jr say, 
that their ancestors would not and could not have rejected 
Christ, if the miracles related in the Gospel had been really 
wrought. Against this argument we may also observe, that 
it can do no service to a Jew, because it would prove too 
much. It would prove that Moses wrought no miracles, 
since the whole people of Israel often rebelled against him : 
it would prove that many of the prophets recorded in the 
Old Testament wero false prophets, because they were per- 
secuted by the Jews. The Jews are not able to give any 
reason why they acknowledge the law of Moses to be a 
divine revelation, which will not directly and more strongly 
establish the truth and authority of the Gospel. 

So far indeed is the infidelity of the Jews from being an 
objection to the argument from prophecy concerning the 
spread of Christianity, that, on the contrary^ it corroborates 
that evidence for the truth of the Gospel. For, by their 
infidelity, we gain a great number of unsuspected witnesses 
to the truth of^the Old Testament ; and, by their dispersion^ 
these witnesses abound in the richest and most commeroiai 
parts of the world. Had the body of the Jews been con-* 
verted to Christianity, they might have been supposed to 
conspire with the Christians in forging and corrupting the 
propnecies relating to the Messiah ; but now their infidelity 
cuts off all cavils and suspicions* of that kind, and makea 
their testimony, like that of sworn enemies, the more favoura* 
ble, the more unquestionable. 

Again, by the infidelity of the Jews, and their dispersion 
in consequence of it, manj predictions of Moses and the 
prophets, of Christ and his aposUes, are remarkabljr ful- 
nlled ; so that instead of doing diasnrvioe to the Christian 
cause, it does it real honour, and tends wonderfully to pro- 
mote and advance it in the world* And albr all the changes 
and revolutions, after all the persecations and massacres 
which they have seen and undergone for more than seven- 
teen hundred years, they still subsist a distinct people in 
order to the completion of other prophecies, that (Rom. xi. 
25, 26.) '' when tne fulness of the Gentiles is come in, sdl 
Israel may be saved." There is nothing parallel to this 
to be found in history ifrom the creation of the world 
down to this time, and it is no less than a standing mira- 
cle in all ages and countries for the truth of the Cnristian 
religion. 

Besides, it is a great advantage to the Christian religion 
to have been first preached and propagated in a nation of 
unbelievers, as it frees the account of the facts from all sus- 
picion of fraud and imposture. Designing men may easily 
be supposed to carry on a trick among their creatures and 
dependants, among those of the same side and party, of the 
same profession and interest ; but how was it possible for a 
small number of poor illiterate fishermen and tent-makers to 
succeed in an attempt of this nature among thousands of 
secret spies and open enemies 1 Nothing but truth, nothing 
but divme truth, and upheld by a divine power, could have 

• JortlD's Diacoanea concerninc the Truth of the Chriittori Relifkui, 
disc. I. Bp. Newton's Works, toL t. dissertation zzlx. See also Bp. 
CbnVbeere^i Sermons, rol. i. serm. 2. and Bp. Kkldefs Demoostiatloo of 
the MesaiM. (Boyle Lectures, toL L pp. lOS 112.) 
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stood the trial and borne down bo muoh malice and opposi- 
tion bef'>rc it." 

(2.) Titertjectinn nf thr.Gttfpc'fnf the f//i/.«/Vr'w;^ Gentiles, 
who were amttmporurita wi-h (.'hr.^t und hiH ajjiM^ii *, in tut oif 
jeet on to the truth of Christ iuni Iff, 

Many of the arjruincnts wliirh havr b»m stated in thr 
prectHlmaj pajri-s, with rt.l\'i>'nro to tin* iufidrlity cllhi' Jows, 
may be appli«*d with re^jpect lo tai* (Initilr naiiiuis, wholiad 
many prt'judioi'S in coninioii wiiii the Jews, and some tiiat 
were peeuliar lo themsflvt»s. 

The causes of unbeli«-f, wiiich were eonmion totliem with 
the J<'W8, were, a jrreat corruption of ni unuTS ; tin* preju- 
dice of education, which led tlir (ii-ntiU's to drspis-* thf doc- 
trines and rclijrious riles (.'f I'lirislianity itn-vi. u.-ly to v\- 
amination ;^ ih«^ purity cf the pnTi-pts ot* Uie (Hsp<|, wiiich 
wrre entiniy opposite to riiri: vi i"us iiu'liuniions ;uid pr.jc- 
tices; the temporal inconvenienc«s wliirli aitfii<li\l tin- pro- 
fession of Christianity, ami tin* t»Mii))nr.;l ad vaiitn !:■■?< whii-li 
might be sircuntl orVhtiiiud by rt jiciiu'^ <:r rpjmsinir it; 
the* mean appearance which Clirisi ii.ul nride in ;he worhl. 
and his ijrnoniinious deatli, wliich they knew not how to 
reconcile with the divine pyw«r viscrihed to hi:n by his dis- 
ciples; and the contempt entert.uned hythephih-si phers lor 
the rank. aci|uirenieiits, sulVerin-^s, and nijiriyrdnms of llie 
first Christiana. All liiosi* tliin;ra produced in llie jrreati'r 
part of the J(«ws an aversion fi>r lh«- (j- spei, and they had 
the same etTf-ct on the unconverted (JiMilihs. 

But besides these causes of un!»eliel', tiie Centiles had 
many others peculiar to thenis(?lves. 'I'hey entertiincd ahij^h 
notion of tiie etlicacv of niajric, of th(» strenjjth of charms and 
incantations, and of tiie almost uncontrollable power of their 
demons and denii-frotis ; and tliis notion led the irreater part 
of them to rejtK't the Christian miracles. They were, more- 
over, extremely careless and inditferent about all relijrionsin 
general fcoiisemiently they had only v»Ty imperfect notions 
of the Divine Bein«x. and "of the spiritual adoration which 
was due to him ah>ne ; and the^' were ortendt*d at the unso- 
ciableness of (Miristianity. and its utter ineonipatibility with 
the estabiislied worship of their >ever.d countries. 

Further, the ijreat and powerful men amontr the Gentiles, 
for want of atteiulinir to tlie intrinsic merits of the new doc- 
trine, and of underslandinj; it thoroujrhiy, \\ere not able to 
reconcile it wilii their particular views and interests ; much 
less was it to be expected tliat the priests, artirtcers, and ar- 
tizans, who lived by the profits ot ichdatry, w«)uld readily 
open their eyes and'ears to ree«'iv«; a faith so utterly subver- 
sive of their prest*nt jniin. Nor would the bad opinion, which 
otlier nations in jreueral had conceived of the Jews, permit 
them easily to pass a f.ivourahle jud^rmcnt upon the I'hris- 
tians, between whom and the Jews they did not, for a consi- 
derable time, make a sutUcient distinction ; accountin;^ Chris- 

Ufeful III nirrocliiiA a v.iin ii]iiii.i<ii wliich rvcry oiii> uliiin'ct is soiiiciuiirs 
mptti) I'ntrrUiiii. llt.-it h:iil Im- livoiliii IIk* tiiiir ot niir SiMoiirand cotiveitioil 
wllh hiiii |H;rs4)iiiilly. liiiil h>* lnvn an « .-•r-witni'ssto Iim wonis. .in eye -wit- 
Deal to lu!4 wiirkii. \w sluiiiM liaM- bi*rii u lictitr OiiiNtiiiii, lio Hlhnilil havo 
resii^nril all Ins siTiipb-M. uiiil have hi-lii>vi'd and olii'vcd witluMiliionhlnnd 
without reM>rv(>. .-\l.i.<' ! iIm'V, who arr itillildsiiow, wiHiMin nil probabilitv 
biLvc bri>ii iiiri(!)'ls ilii'ii. I'he JowN saw iMi> miriirlcnul' our bb>.'4(>tj l^^rd 
will yrt bt'liivitl nol : ' HleMf d an.' Ih" y liwit li.ivi» not won and vrt htivi* 
bcliovi'd.' " (John x.Y. *£}.) Ibnl. p. 1 It. Tli«- imIk licf of llii< Ji>ws ii; dis- 
cusMPil in a clear aiii| conrjusivo inamiiT, in V.w ilii't''' la^t (|iscniir>fs of 
Mr. Frank'M'xri'lli'iit " lliilsi'an I.frtnn-s fur l-Jl, nn ilif tvidfiicos of 
i'hristianify. as llwy won* si.Ufd ainl «Miinnid in ih«* i'isciiur<i s of «Mir 
I.ioni: coni|)ri!>inz ariiiin*'i*ti>d virw of thi* i'i.iiin.<« whii-h J* r«u.s adv.inrt'ii. 
of tlie an;iiin»-iits by whi<'h ho t;iip|mr:i-l ihi'iii. and of bis tftatcuii'nts 
rrspociini; tin* raust-v, pro^re-'S, and consitiui hc-m hi iniidi-lity." (-ain- 
briiUr. IS.'l.'^vt). 

» The stall' of r«>lii!ion ninoni! tbi» fJrf fks nnd Uoinnn s Iiml a tendonry to 
indiirn thisdisjKiKi'ion. <'hrisriaiiity li;i>l iintbini! in i: (o aiinn't lln-ir noitVt- : 
it inixi'tl with nii |»olnirs: -n prodm-id n«i tiiH'wri'iT"'; -lln> nattiri*. oiliri', 
and inuiistry oi' Jfints wonM Ih^ abiMi to thi'ir ro:!«'i-pt]iin:i. Its roiiniM-ti<>n 
with Jndais.n would iiijnri' it with tli<>IiMrntMilii>a!hi-ii. who rcii-irdctl Ji>|io- 
vail hiinsrif as tin* idol of ili»> J^wi^ll nation, nmt ilii.4 would prt-ciud*'- all 
iminlry ainoni; im-n of t-diication. wlurh urooiints aI>o (or thi'ir Mhrncoun 
Iht; Huli|tTt. In ihH inrinn»'r Christir^nity jni.* tri'.'.ti>d by Tanliis and by 
Piiny tin* r.lii«r. Wilhtnti hi'/uhi/, T.intns di-po.'-»*.-«i»r tin- wlioli- qtip.^tixii 
(Hi>«> p. f<i.i*itnni). by falliiii! u A p'StHmt nuiittitifii.ti.- n. proof how liitb' 
hi' know or ronriTiu'd biiiisclf about tli»' niiiiti-r I.ct llii» r»*:ii|»'r i>« riisi" 
ttiP insfrnriion^ of l*aiil to the Koiinn coinrrts (Uoni. xii. *J xiii. I'V). and 
then j'ida«'of i»(i.> juMti'mf ftuj'*'i^tmnn : or. b-t him taki> l*liiiY'Hdf.'S4*rip- 
tion iif III'* roniliirl and [irini-ipli'of tb«><'|irisii:in.'<(<i>i* p. "^I. mpraX ami 
Ihr'ii rail ('hriM'i.iniiy a fn-sU'riit miuiTAfiti'm. On ih<' wonisol Ta«'iiii«, 
Dr. Pab'y found-* iIh-m' ob<i'rvaMnns:— 1. Thr Ifarnrdim'n o| that atf bi-- 
hi^ld ('hrisii.iiiiiy in a •li'iaii' and ojiscnrf* vii-w ;- 'J. Ihit lil(Ii< rt-Iiance can 
b** nlart'il on t'li'iijo'.i aoui*^ iud:;ini-nt'S in Bubirrtc winrb thi-y aro pb-avrd 
lo di-fju."**". If <'lm«iii.-iiiity had not sur\iv»-d to lidl Us own Mory. it niu-Jt 
hHVf> ifoiW! ilown to piixtrrity n» a /n-ntil'-nt or n'rnin'mn »iifirrMlitiim ;— 3 
Tlliri cmil<>inpi. i>rior tofx.imination. is an int*Ml«*i'tiial xirc tri<iii which thf 
|{ri».'ii»'.'«t fMrulii*""' of till' mind art* not ficc :— and. 1. Wt» n»'i'd not br sur- 
prised that many wriiiTs of ih;it ns(^ ilid tint iii«nr)iiii Chrisiianify. when 
tlio.'o who ttitt ajipn.ir f»» hiur inis(-o[ii*iivi<ii its iialuri' and rbnrnrrrr. **oc 
Paley's Evidenre*, vol. ii. i»p. 307— ifcW. where Uic preceding liiuts are illuu- 
trated at length. 



tianity to be only a particular sort of Judaism, and calling the 
Christians £fMm/^, because they tauj^ht that the ^ods of the 
nations wen^ either nothini; ut all, or dead men, or demom, 
and because they worshipped a spiritual Deity in a spiritprf 
manner, and had neither temples nor altars. Aftcrwudi^ 
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tics (who wished to make themselves beads of parties) and 
the true disciples of Christ: and, as the ancient ChristiaiM 
frequently complaint d, they laid the crime-- of these false 
ami imnioral brethren to the charjje ef Christinnity: nor 
could the siniruliir innocence and piety of the Christians se- 
cure th(>ni from malicious and false accusations. 

Liistlv, the antiipiity of pnjfnnisni, and the many distin- 
sruihh(>if bh s.sin(rs which (it was imaL'inrd) tlic pn pitious in- 
lluenee of their liertxs ami (ro.ls had from tiuH' to time eon- 
fi rn d upon their several countri; s, toiri>tl:er with the simple 
;:nd aitless manner in which the apostles and first Christians, 
and t'leir folh.wers, jTopa {rated a religion that had nnihingin 
its ext rinl appeamnce to ncummend it,— eoncurn*d, in addi- 
tion to the eauM'S already stated, to lessen the force of the 
mir.icles wroutrht by Jesus ('hristand his apostles; andpr«v 
veuii-d no small number of the rich, tlie jjreat, and the learned, 
from ^^ivinnr in their names amon^ the earliest converts to 
the faith and obedience which ism Jesus Christ. "Such 
were the pnjudices of the Jews and Gentiles, which made so 
many of them unwilling and unfit to receive the Christian 
relitrion. I hit there is reason to think that the number of 
unbelievers, anion tr those to whom the Gospel was fiist 
preached, was not altotrether so great as is commonly ima- 
rriiied. liesides those who professed Christianity, ana those 
who rej<Kt«'d and onpo^ed it, th< re were in all probability 
multitudes between iiotli, neitlier perfect (^hri^tians, nor yel 
unbelievers; they had a favourable opinion of the Gospel, 
hut worldly considerations made them unwilling to own iu 
There were many circumstances which inclined them to 
think that (.'hristiai.ity was a divine revelation, but there 
wi re many inconveniences which attended the open protes- 
> ion of it; and they could not find in themselves conrase 
enoui;h to bear them; to disoblige their friends and families, 
to ruin their fortunes, to lose their reputation, their libt riv, 
and their life, for the sake of this new reliirion. llierefore 
they wen* willinir to hope, that if they endeavoured to ob- 
serve the jjreat preci pts of morality, wh'ich (-hristhad repre- 
sent* 'd as the principal part, the sum and substance of reli- 
jriou, if they thouLrht honourably of the Gospel, if ihev never 
spake aCTuin^,l it, if they ollered no injury to the Chnstians, 
it they (lid them all the services that they could safely per- 
forin, ihev wen; willing to hope that (iod would accept tais, 
and that fie would excu.se and foryrive the rest. 

The account which we have of those times is verv short, 
hut enou'.rh is said in tlie New Ttstanientto show that this 
supposition is not soundless, and that many thought and 
acted in this manner ; for we are there told that several believed 
in ('hrist, but durst not own it, some because they loved the 
praise of men, others because they feare<l the Jews, because 
they would not be put out of the synairojjuc, others b«x^use 
they would not part with their possessions. Joseph of Ari- 
maihea is said Uj have been secretly his disciple; Nicode- 
inus seems tii have had the same disposition ; and afterwards 
(Gamaliel, and other I'harisees who opposed the persecution 
and the punishment of the apostles, were probably not a lit- 
tle incliiuMl to ('hristianitv. Thus it was then, and thus it 
hath been ever since. Truth has had concealed and timo- 
rous frit nds, who, keepinjr their sentiments to themw-lves, or 
disclosinir them onl^- to a few, complied with establi-shed 
errors and superstitions, which they dislike*! and despised. 
They who an* at all acquainted with histor}' know that a' 
Pfreal number of such examples mijrht he produced. 

'* The opposition which the Gospel experienced from the 
Jews and Gentiles arose principally from their vices. To 
this eaus4* the Scriptures ascribe their unbelief, and observe 
that truth is hidden from those who love darkness rather than 
lijjht, whose deeds are evil, who hate to be reformed, whose 
minds are carnal and cannot be subject to the law of God, 

• ErawniiP, Epist. ofi3. wys, Quid ego poluissem opitiilari Luthero, fime 
poriculi toniiirui fi-rntKcnu niiii ut pro uno perirrni duo?— Muiia QuiiWui 
I)ra'irlarr vi doiMut ct inonuit, attiue ulinain sua bona inalit inloJeruHlilHtf 
iionviiiaMsit ! Qiind ti ouuiia pie KcripaiHet, noii tRUK'n erataniniitf ^ 
vcniuifui rapitf.* piTicliiari. Noii oinnf«ail uiartyriuin natia habeatroboni- 
Vrrror, ni', h quid incident tumullQs, Petruin sun imitatarua. 

Father Paul, boin;; naked by a friend how he could hold cmnniimionirlin 
the church of Uoiue. replied, Deus non dedii miki tmritum Lutkeri. 8«* 
Uurnct't Lite of Bedell, p. 16. and Bayle's Diet art Wsidnenu. 
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mod who have pleasure in uiuAhteousness. Of such persons 
it is said, that none of them shall unde][stand."^ 

(3.) A third objection to the prophecies that announce the 
iJBUTersality of the Christian reufirion, is founded on the fact, 
Bit a anuiderakle part of mankind^ both in Europe and Ma, 
mnv embrace Mohammedunty and receive the Koran of Mbham- 
aaai aa an inspired book : tvhich they uxntld not do if Chri»- 
Hanity were really from God, 

Jhuwer. We conceive that the prophecies are fulfilled 
when all parts of the world shall have tuid the offer of Chri§- 
tiiaUty ; but by no means that it shall be upheld among them 
by a miracle. *K\% is contrary to Uie whole analogy of na- 
ture. God gives increase to tne tree, but does not prevent 
its decay. He gives increase to a man, but does not prevent 
his growing infinn. Thus religion, when planted in a coun- 
try, IS left to the natural course of things ; and if that country 
grows supine* and does not cherish the olessin?, it must take 
oo itseli the consequence. We conceive, therefore, that, 
with regard to all those countries which receive the Koran, 
where the Gospel once flourished, the prophecy has already 
been fulfilled. Indeed, their present state is an accomplish- 
ment of prophecy, inasmuch as it was foretold that such a 
faUingaway should take place. Not to enter into too minute 
details, it may be remarked, that the seven churches of Asia 
be, io this very dau, in the same forlorn and desolate condition 
which the angel nad signified to the apostle John (Rev. ii. 
liL); their candlestick is removed out of its place, their churches 
sie turned into mosques, and their worship into the grossest 
superstition. The prevalence of infidel principles on the 
Continent is notorious; and eaually notorious are the at- 
tempts making to disseminate tiiem in this highly favoured 
coootrv. Yet all these countries have had the Gospel, and if 
tfaej Should hereafter expel it, as the French did a few years 
since, it will be their own fault. The prophecy has been ful- 
filled. 

The opposers of revelation have not failed to contrast the 
rapid progress of Mohammedism with the propagation of 
Christiamty ; and have urged it as an argument, to show 
that there was nothing miraculous in the extension of 
the relipon of Jesus. But, in making this assertion, they 
have either not known, or have designedly suppressed, the 
eoonections and means of assistance which favoured Mo- 
hammed, and which leave nothing wonderful in the success 
of his doctrine. That success, however, is satisfactoril]^ ac- 
counted for bj the religious, political, and civil state ot the 
£a8t at the time the pseudo-prophet of Arabia announced his 
pretensions, and by tne nature of his doctrine, as well as by 
the means to which he had recourse for its propagation. 

Mohammed came into the world exactly at tne time suited 
to bis purposes, when its political and civil state was most 
fiiTourable to a new conqueror. 

In Arabia Felix, religion was at that time in a most de- 
plorable state. Its inhabitants were divided into four reli- 
gious parties, some of whom were attached to the idolatrous 
worship of the Sabians, who adored the stars as divinities ; 
while others followed the idolatry of the Magi, who wor- 
•hipped fire. The Jewish religion had a great many fol- 
lowers, who treated the others with much cruelty ; and the 
Chfistums who were at that time resident there, formed prin- 
ctpslly an assemblage of diflTercnt sects, who had tiken re- 
fogs among this free people because they were not tolerated 
IB the Roman empire. Among the Christian sects in the 
Bern patt of the empire, bitter dissensions and cruel ani- 
lities prevailed, which filled great part of the east with 
isge, assassinations, and such detestable enonnitics, as 
iSDdsred the very name of Christianity odious to many. Tlic 
pure doctrines and holy precepts of tne Gospel had been de- 
gisded into superstitious idolatry ; and the decay of morality, 
m erery class, had kept iMjual pace with that of piety. Un- 
der such a distracted state of religion, it woula have been 
highly wonderful if in a short time, Mohammed had not pro- 
csied a numerous train of followers. The Christian religion, 
so the contrary, received its origin in a country when^ the 
only true God was worshipped, and the Mosaic ceremonial 
hw (which it abrogated) was universally revered. 

If the corruptions and distresses of Christianity were thus 
■ignallT favourable to the aspiring views of Mohammed, the 
pirtitical state of the world at that time contributed not less 

* Jonta** Discoaraea oo the Christian Religion, disc. i. pp. 91—94. In the 
Miftnf put of that dtKOurae. the leame<l author lias di^cussod, at 
\Uk, the eauaeaof the rejeciioD of Christianity bj the Gentiles, which we 



liVc mmcmamuiif treated wuh brerity. That " No Talid Argument can be 
Snas frwD the IncrvdnUty of the Heathen PhikMophera a^iinst the Troth 
•r iBsmthrutisn. Kcligioo/' has been proved by Mr. J. A. Jeremie. In his 
■HiMMrriscBHSV.Caiiibrkke.iaiS.8Ta 
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remarkably to the success of the impostor. While die onoe 
formidable empires of Rome, on the one hand, overwhelmed 
by the fierce mcursions of the northern barbarians, and of 
rersia, on the other, distracted by its own intestine divisions, 
were evidently in the last state of decay, Arabia was in every 
respect prosperous and flourishing. Naturally populous in 
itself, it had received a very considerable accession of inha- 
bitants from the Grecian empire ; whence religious intole- 
rance had driven great numbem of Jews and Christians to 
seek an asylum in a country, where they might enjoy their 
opinions witliout interruptiont an4 profess them without dan- 
ger. The Arabians were a free but illiterate people, not de- 
voted like other nations to the extravagances of sensual plea* 
sures, but temperate and hardy, and therefore properly 
(qualified for new conquests. This brave people were at that 
time divided into separate tribes, each independent of the 
other, and consequently connected by no political union : — a 
circumstance that greatly facilitated the conquests of Mo- 
hammed. The pseudo-prophet himself was descended from 
a family of much power and coi^equence ; and, by a fbrtn- 
nate marriage with an opulent widow, was raised; from in- 
digent circumstances, to be one of the richest men in Mecca« 
He was, moreover, endowed with fine and politic talents ; 
and from the various journeys which he made in prosecuting 
his mercantile concerns, haia acquired a perfect acquaintance 
with the constitution of the country. These, added to his 
liigh descent and family connections, could not fail of attract- 
ing attention and followers to the character of a religious 
teacher, in an age of ignorance and barbarism. No sucn ad- 
vantages of rank, wealth, or powerful connections were pos- 
sessed by Jesus Christ. Of humble descent, bred up in 
poverty, he continued in that state all his Hfe, having fre- 
quently no place where he could lay his head. A man so 
circumstanced was not likely, by his own personal influence, 
to force a new religion, much less a false one, upon the 
world. 

In forming a new religion, Mohammed studied to adapt it 
to the notions of the four religrions that prevailed in Arabia; 
.making its ritual less burdensome, and its morality more in- 
dulgent. From the idplatry of the Sabians and Magi, he 
took the religious observance of Friday, and of the four 
months in the year, together with various superstitious 
fables concerning the resurrection of the dead and the last 
judgment. From the Jews, to whom he announced himself 
as the Messiah, the conqueror in whom their prophecies 
centered, he borrowed many tales, particularly concerning 
angels, numerous purifications and fasts, the prohibition^ 
certain kinds of f(K)d, and of usury, and the permission of 
polygdimy, and of capricious divorce. From tne jarring and 
corrupteu Christian sects (to whom he proclaimed himself 
as the Paraclete or Comforter, that was to accomplish the 
yet unfulfilled system of revelation) he derived a varie^ of 
uoctrinal tenets, both false and true, concerning the divine 
decrees, the authority of Jesus, and of the evangelists, the 
resurrectidn of the body, and the universal judgrnent of maa- 
kind, togetlier with many moral precepts, uj this siti«l 
compilation he united all the four religions of nis country, 
and thus procured a more easy admittance for his new doc- 
trine. 

Further, Mohammed established his religion in such a 
manner, that it did not excite against itself the passions of 
men, but on the contrary flattered them in various ways. It 
was easier to perform certain corporeal ceremonies and 
purifications, to recite certain prayers, to give alms, to fast, 
and to undertake pilgrimages to Mecca, tlian to restrain lusts, 
to suppress all sinful appetites, and to confine those which 
are iimocent within proper bounds. Such a system of doc- 
trine, 80 accommodating to every bad passion, — accom- 
panied by the permission of polygamy and capricious divorce, 
and by the promise of a full enjoyment of gross sensual 
pleasures in a future life,^-could not fail of procuring him a 
considerable accession of followers, and in no long time 
brought tlie brave and warlike tribes of Arabia under his 
standard. Far diflforent was the holy and pure doctrine of 
Christ. He and his apostles strictly forbade all sin, required 
of all, without exception, the mortification of their most 
beloved lusts, cancelled the ceremonies of the Jews, and all 
the foolish superstitions of the heathens. Christ made no 
allowance, granted no indulgence; and yet his religion has 
continued to prevail against the strongest corruptions and 
most inveterate prejudices. Mohammed changed nis system 
of doctrine, and altered his laws and ceremomes, to suit the 
dispositions of the people. He sometimes established one 
law, and then suppressed it ; pretending a divine revelatioD 
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for both, though they were inconsistent. But Christ was 
always the sanie, and his laws were and are invarial)le. Con- 
scious that his pretended revelation would not bear the test of 
examination, it is death by one of the laws of Mohammed to 
contradict the Koran, or to dispute about his roli^on. The 
Gospel, on the contrary, was submitted to free inquiry : the 
more strictly it is examined, the brighter do its evidences 
appear; ana the rude assaults, which at various times have 
been made a^nst it, have served only to demonstrate its 
divine ori^ be)rond the possibility of refutation. 

** The pretensions, of Mohammed were not accompanied 
by any of^those external evidences, which may always be 
expected to confirm and to distinguish a divine revelation. 
To miraculous power, that most infallible test of divine in- 
teiposition, he openly disclaimed every pretence, and even 
bolaly denied its necessity to confirm the mission of a pro- 
phet.i He deemed it sufficient to app^ to a secret and 
unattested intercourse with an angel, and above all, to the 
inimitable sublimity and excellence of the Koran. To the 
former of these pretences no serious attention is due ; for, 
imtead of afibrding any evidence in support of the claima of 
Mohammed, it notoriously wants nroou to establish its own 
authenticity." With regard to the boasted sublimity and 
excellence of the Koran, — which the pseudo-prophet alleged, 
bore strong and visible characters of an almighty hand, and 
was designed by God to compensate the want of any mi- 
raculous power, — ^it has been satisfactorily shown not only 
to be far oelow the Scriptures, both in the propri(?ty of its 
images and the force of its descriptions ; but its finest pas- 
sages are acknowledged imitations of them, and like all 
imitations, infinitely inferior to the great original.^ The 
Moslems in proof of their religion appeal to the plenary and 
manifest inspiration of the Koran. They rest the divinity 
of Uieir book upon its inimitable excellence ; but instead of 
holding it to be divine because it is excellent, they believe 
its excellence because Uiey admit its divinity. Fhere is 
nothing in the Koran which affects the feelings, nothing 
which elevates the imaginaUon, nothing which euUghtens the 
understanding, nothing which improves the heart. It con- 
tains no beautiful narrdtivc, no proverbs of wisdom or axioms 
of morality ; it is a chaos of detached sentences, a mass of 
dull tautolonry. The spirit which it breathes is in unison 
with tlie imnionil and absurd tenets which it inculcates, — 
savage and cniel ; forbidding those who embrace the Mos- 
lem faith to hold any fricn«llv intercourse witli infidels or those 
who rejiKJtit, and comnminling them to make war upon the 
latter. Such is the Konm as iwv' extant; but it is well 
known that it has received altenitions, additions, and amend- 
ments, by removing some of its absurditii^a, since it was 
first compiled by Mohuinined.' The Christian revelation, 
on the contrary, remains to this day as it was written by its 
inspired authors ; and ilie more minutely it is investigatetl, 
the more powerfully does it appeal to the hearts and minds 
of all who examine it with honesty and impartiality. 

Of the prophetic spirit of .Mohammed, w«» have this soli- 
tary instance. When he went to visit one of his wives, he 
says, that God revealed to him what she desired to say to 
him : he approved of one piirt and rejected the other. W nen 
he told his wife what was in h»-r will to sneak to him, she 
demanded of iiim who liad revealed it to him? "lie that 
knoweth all thiuirs," said Mohammed, ** hath revealed it to 
me, that ye may be converted ; your hearts iire inclined to do 
what is h)rbidden. If ye act any thing agtiinst the prophet, 
know that (iod is his prot(»ctor." There is not a siugle cir- 
cumstance to render this n'lation credible. 

Such were the circumstiinccs that contributed to promote 
the success of MohammcHlism ; circumstances that in no 
degrte appertained to t\w. origin of Christianity. During 
tlie first 6ii'en years, indeed, wb.en the Arabian impostor 
used only persnasion, and confined his exertions to Mecca, 
it appears that he could nrkon no moR^ converts than eighty- 
three men and eiirlit. rn womm. Contrast with this the 
rapid spnvad of Christiimity during tlie same perio<l.' But 
no RooncT was he iMiahh^a to assemble a party sufficient to 
support his ambitions designs, than he threw off the mask, 
which was no lonjjr'r ni^ci^ssary ; and disclaiming the softer 
arts of persuasion and reasoning, unmediately adopted a 



1 Ilt.'nce no crodit in due to tlif> miraculous stories related of Mohainmcil 
by Abulfeda, w)io wrol'* thf iircoimt six hundred i/f.ars alter his death, or 
which are lound in lli*^ lr};«'nd of Al Jaiiatii, who livod two hundred j/earg. 

« ProfpHHor Wliitt-'s UHiii|iion Lcctnn-s, pp. 211—252. 

s Ht;c. Koran, ch. ii. pp. 22. 23. eh. iii. p. on. aiul ch. v. p. 
lalion, iU). v.^iii. 

* Sev pp. 130, 132. sujfia. 
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quicker and more efficacious mode of conversion. It was 
alleged by the deceiver, that, since a disobedient world had 
disdained or rejected the ineffectual summons, which dirine 
mercy had sent in former times by the prophets, who came 
with anpeals to the senses and reason of mankind ; it had 
now pleased the Almighty to send forth his last great pro- 
phot, by the strength of his arm and the power of his swoid, 
to compel men to embrace the truth. A voluptuous paradise 
and the highest heavens were the rei^'amds of those who 
fought his battles, or expended their fortunes in his cause; 
andthe courage of his adherents was fortified and sharpened 
by the doctrine of fatalism which he inculcated. From ali 
these combined circmnstances, the success of the arms and 
religion of Mohammed kept equal pace ; nor can it excite 
surprise, when we know the conditions which he proposed 
to tne vanquished. Death or conversion was the only cnoice 
offered to idolaters ; while to the Jews and Christians was 
\ot\ the somewhat milder alternative of subjection and tribute, 
if they persisted in their own religion, or of an equal partici- 
p^ition in the rights and liberties, the honours ana privileges 
of tlie faithful, if they embraced the religion of their con- 
querors. 

How different the conduct of Christ ! ** He employed no 
other means of converting men to his religion, but persuasion, 
argument, exhortation, miracles, and prophecies. He made 
use of no other force, but the force of truth — no other sword, 
but the sword of the spirit, that is, the word of God. He had 
no arms, no legions to fight his cause. He was the Prince of 
peace, and preached peace to all the world. Without power, 
without support, witliout any followers, but twelvepoor hum- 
ble men, without one circumstance of attraction, influence, or 
compulsion, he triumphed oyer the prejudices, the leaming, 
the religion of his country ; over the ancient rites, idolatry, 
and superstition, over the philosophy, wisdom, and authority 
of the whole Roman empire. Wherever Mohammedismhai 
penetrated, it has carried despotism, barbarism, and igno- 
rance ;* wherever Christianity has spread, it has produced 
the most beneficial effects on nations and indiyiduals, in the 
diffusion of knowledge, in morals, religion, goyemments, in 
social and personal happiness.' *< 

The cmitinued prevalence of this baleful system of religion 
may be satisfactorily accounted for by the profound ignoranee 
of the nature of the human heart, in which Mohammcdism 
leaves its votaries, — ^the want of right morsil feeling, which 
accompanies inveterate and universal ignorance,-^the vices 
in which it allows its professors to live, and the climates ia 
which they live, — the cliilliug despotism of all Mohammedan 
goyermuents, — and the cunning fraud and extortion which 
universally prevail in them.' 

^*Let not tlien the Christian be offended, or the infidel 
triumph, at the successful establishment and long continuance 
of so acknowled^d an imposture, as affording any reasonable 
ground of objection against our holy faith. Let these events 
rather be considered as evidences of its truth, — as accom- 
plishments of the general prediction of our Lord, ihsxfabe pro- 
phets and false Christs should arute^ and should deedtt fnanv ; 
and especially of that particular and express prophecy in ihe 
revelations of his beloved disciple (Rev. ix. 1, &c.), which 
has been determined by the ablest commentators to relate to 
the impostor Mohammed, and to his false and impious re- 
ligion, which, ansinu;like a smoke out of the bottomless pit^ 
suddenly overshadowetl the eastern world, and inyolved its 
wretche<l inhabitants in d^trhuss and in emr,^*^ 

(4.) Lastly, it is objected that Christianity is known onhf 
to a »mall portion of mankind, and that if the Christian reteli' 
tion came from God, no part of the human race would remain 

» "Mohammed epLabIis»hod his teliftion,'* sa^s the profound Pascal "Hjr 
killing othi-rti ;— Jesus (Mirist, by making hid loilowcm lay down their ovo 
lives ; Mohammed, hy Ibrbiddmg his law to be read,— Jesu«ChruL b^coui- 
mnndrns us to reatl. In a word, the two were ao opposite, that if Xo- 
hniiiiucii took the way in all human probability tu sucree«l, Jesus Cbrut 
li.><>k the way, humanly speaking, to be ilisappomted. And hence, inrtead 
of concluding that becauHc Molianuned succeeded, Jesus might io liit 
manner have succeeded, we ought to infer, that since Moliainmed has sue 
ceeded. Christianity must have inevitablv perislicU, if it bad not been rap 
ported by a power altogether divine.*' "fhoughta, p. 197. London, iSDli. 

• And yei, notwithstanding the facts above stated (such are the shifts lo 
which infiiiflitv id drivou), it has lately boen asserted by au antagonist «f 
rt'vcliuion, that "of the two lK>uks*' Oheliible and the Koran), *'tMe Utter" 
(the Koran) '' han the rnoat truths, andatnore imprettirt morai etide !'f" 

•» Tlie topics above hiiued are fully illuirtrated by Mr. Jowett, in hw Chris- 
tian Kp«earrhr«s in the Mediterranean, pp. 5M7— 276. 

• White's* B.impton Lectures, p. 99. ; from which masterly workth^pre 
ccilinx sketch of the progress ot Mohainmeifism has been chiefly (IravB. 
Lr»R.i on the Autlif^ntioity of the New Testament, pp. 377—885. 1^ Port'ui 
on the ChriKtian Rpvelation, proposition viii. 8ee also Bp. Suiuner'* E)^ 
d^ncfs of Christianity, chap. vii. on the Wisdom manifested in the Cliri* 
tian Scriptures, compared with the Ume-seniuf policy of Mobaiumed. 
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ignorant of ii,no undentanding voould fail to be convinced 

Jntwer, The opposers of the Christian revelation cannot 
whh propriety urge its non-universality as an objection ; for 
their religion (if the deism or rather atheism, which they 
wish to propaffate, may be designated by that name,) is so 
terj faj from win? universal, that, for one who professes 
deism, we shall find in the world one thousand who prpfoss 
Chiistianity. Beside^* we. clearly see that many benefits 
which God has bestowed on men are partial as to the en- 
joymenu Some are given to particular nations, but denied 
to the rest of the wond : others are possessc^l by some in- 
dividuals only of a favoured nation. A moderate know- 
ledge of history will be sufiicient to convince us, that in the 
monl erovemment of the world, the bounties of Providence, 
as well as mental endowments, and the means of improve- 
ment, are distributed with what appears to us an unequal 
hand. When the objections to this inequality of distribution 
are (vmsidered and refuted, the objection arising from the 
partial knowledge of Christianity is answered at the same 
time. 

The subject, however, may be viewed in another lijjrht. 
Some blessmgs flow immediately from God to every perison 
who enjoys them: others are convej^ed by .the instrumen- 
tality of man ; and depend on the philanthropy of man for 
their continuance and extension. The last is the case as to 
the knowledge of Christianity. When it was first revealed, 
it was committed into the hands of the disciples of Jesus ; 
and its propagation in the world ever since has depended on 
their exertions in publishing it among the nations. That 
a melajicholy negligence has been too often betrayed, must 
be aelcnowl«ige<r and deplored. But at tlie same time it 
vill be t'ound, that in numberless instances the most violent 

3»position has been made to the zealous endeavours of 
hristians ; and that it is owing to the sanguinary persecu- 
tions by the rulers of the world, that the Gospel docs not 
now euiiEfaten the whole habitable globe. If a conqueror, 
IbUowed by his powerful army, desolate a country, and bum 
the cities and Tillages, and destroy the cattle anu the fields 
of com, and the people perish for cold and hunger, is their 
uisery to be ascnbea to a want of goodness in God, or to the 
•uperabouiiding wickedness of man? The answer will 
equally apply to the subject before us.* 

But the objection will appear less cogent, when it is con- 
sidered tlmt Christianity is not the religion of a day, nor of an 
age ; bnt a scheme of mercy, that gmduaily attains its triumphs, 
and which, overcoming all opposition, unil ultimately be pro- 
pagated throoghoat the earth. l*he most enlightened and 
best cirilixed nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been 
blest with the Gospel; and with regard to the others, to 
whom it has not yet been carried, this favour has been with- 
held from them, because it is ordained that the spreading of 
the Gospel should keep pace with the improvements of rea- 
son. Toe wisdom of this appointment is evident. Revela- 
tion is most properly bestowed after the weakness of human 
reason, in its best state, has been demonstrated by experi- 
ence. Besides, it would not have answered the design in- 
tended to be produced by the Gospel, if it had been uiuver- 
sally spread at the beginning, lue conceptions which the 
converted heathens formed of the true religion were necessa- 
rily very imperfect: hence sprang the great corruptions of 
Cnristianity which so early prevailed. Had the Christian 
religion been universally propagated in the first ages, it would 
have been diffused in an imperfect form. Nor id this all. 
The partial propagation of the Gospel, with the other objec- 
tioBs that have Men brought against Christianity, having 
rmdered its divine original a mutter of dispute, the tendoncy 
of these disputes has been to separate the wheat from the 
Haff (which at the beginning necessarily mixed itself with 
1^ Gospel)* and to make Christians draw their religion from 
Ae Scriptmes alone. It is thus that Christianity, in Uie course 
flf aipes, will acquire its genuine form. Then, also, it will 
^ sarroanded with the greatest lustre of evidence ; and al- 
^oo^h^ for the reason just stat^, the Gospel has hitherto 
^ <c n confined to comparatively a few countries, yet we are 
%aauicd that in due time it will be offered to them all, and 
'^ill be difiVised over the whole earth, with all its attendant 
^Itsainga, The predictions of the prophets, of Christ, and 
tUs apostles, relative to the extension ofthe Gospel, expressly 
^ooanoe that it is to be thus progressively diffusr^d, and 
Hftias it will finally triumph, when the earth shall he full 
o^ ike kmmfkdge of the Itord^ as the toaiers cover the sea, 

OB the DIfliw Aolboritj of th« New Teitunent, p. 29B. 



(Isa. xi. 9.^ Through the divine blessing on the labours of 
hundreds oi faithful missionaries, who have been and are now 
employed in earning the Gospel into all lands, we see great 
advances actually made in spreading (.-hristianity ; and we 
doubt not but the Gospel will be planted, agreeably to the di- 
vine predictions, in all the vast continents of Africa, Asia, 
America, and in the islands of Austral Asia. 

llie sincerity and piety of fallible men, it is true, can never 
do justice to the means which God has graciously vouchsafed ; 
and it will always be a real grief to good men, that, among 
many, there exists little more Uian tlie name of C/hristian. But 
the advocates of Christianity do not pretend that its evidence 
is so irresistible, that no understanding can fiiil of being con- 
vinced by it; nor do they deny it to nave been within the 
coinpass of divine power, to have communicated to the world 
a higher degree of assurance, and to have given to his com- 
munication a stronger and more extensive infiuence. But the 
not having more evidence, is not a 8ufl[icient reason for rejects 
ing that vvnich we already have. If such evidence were irre- 
sistible, it would restrain the voluntary powers too much, to 
answer the purpose of trial and probation : it would call for 
no exercise of candour^ seriousness, humility, inquiry ; no sub- 
mission of passions, mterests, and prejudices, to moral evi- 
dence, and to probable truth ; no habits of reflation ; none of 
that previous desire to leam and to obey the will of God, which 
forms the test of the virtuous principle, and which induces 
men to attend with care and reverence to every credible inti- 
mation of that will, and to resign present advantages and pre- 
sent pleasures to every reasonable expectation of propitiating 
his favour. " Men's moral probation may be, wnetner they 
will take due care to inform themselves by impartial consi- 
deration ; and, afterwards, whether they will act as the case 
requires upon the evidence which they have. And this, we 
find by experience, is often our probation, in our temporal 
capacity."* 

Further, if the evidence of the Gospel were irresisti- 
ble, it would leave no place for the admission of internal 
evidence;^ which ought to bear a considerable part in the 
proof of every revelation, because it is a species of evidence 
which applies itself to the knowledge, love, and practice of 
virtue, and which operates in proportion to the degree of those 
qualities which it finds in the person whom it addresses. 
Men of ^nn(x>t/ dispositions, among Christians, are greatly affect- 
ed by the impression which the Scriptures themselves make 
on their minds ; and their conviction is much strengthened by 
these impressions. It is likewise true that tliey who sin- 
cerely act, or sincerely endeavour to act, according to what 
they believe, that is, according to the just result ofthe proba- 
bilities (or, if the reader please, the possibilities) in natural 
and revealed religion, which they themselves perceive, and 
according to a rational estimate of consequences, and above 
all, according to the just eff*ect of tliose principles of gratitude 
and devotion, which even the view ot nature generates in a 
well-ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding further. This 
also may have been exactly what wajs designed.^ On the 
contrary, where any persons never set themselves heartily and 
in earnest to be informed in religion,— or who secretly wish it 
may not prove true, and who are less attentive to evidence than 
to diffic^ilties, and more attentive to objections than to what 
has long since been most satisfactorily said in answer to them ; 
— such persons can scarcely be thought in a likely way of 
seeing tne evidence of religion, though it were most certainly 
true, and capable of being ever so fully proved. " If any 
accustom themselves to consider this subject usually in the 
way of mirth and sport : if they attend to forms and repre- 
sentations, and inadequate manners of expression, instead of 
the real things intended by them (for signs often can be no 
more than inadequately expressive of the things signified^ : 
or if they substitute human errors, in the room of divine truth ; 
why may not all, or any of these things, hinder some men 
from seeing that evidence which really is seen by othera ; as 
a like turn of mind, with respect to matters of common spe- 
culation and -practice, does, we find, by experience, hinder 
them from attaining that knowledge and right understanding, 
in matters of common speculation and practice, which more 
fair and attentive minds attain to? And the eff*ect will be 
the same, whether their neglect of seriously considering the 
evidence of religion, and their indirect behaviour with regard 
to it, proceed from mere carelessness, or from the grosser 

• Biitler'g Analogj, partii. chap. vi. p. 227. The whole of that chapur, 
which treats on tlie objection now under conaideratloa, will abundantly 
repay the trouble of a dttigent perusal. 

a This sort of evidence is fully stated in the foUowing chapter. 

« Paley '8 Evidences, vol. ii. pp 3i(>-3Ge. 
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▼ices ; or whether it be owing to this, that forms and fijorura- 
tive manners of expression, as well as errors, administer oe- 
casions of ridicule when the thini^s intended, and the tnitli 
itself, would not. Men mayindulp^e a ludicrous turn so far, 
as to lose all sense of conduct and pnidence in worldly affairs, 
and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. And, 
in general, levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, do 
hinder us from beinpr rijjhtly informed, with respect to com- 
mon ^in?s ; and they may, in like maimer, ana perhaps in 
some farUier providential manner, with respect to moral and 
relifrious subjects, hinder evidence from beingr laid befrire us, 
and from being seen when it is. The Scripture* does declare, 
that every one shall not understand. And it makes no dilfcr- 
ence, by what providential conduct this comes to pass : 
whether the evidence of Christianity was, originally ana with 
design, put and left so, as that those who are dfesirous of 
evading moral obligations sliould not see it ; and that honest- 
minded persons should ; or, whether it come to pass by any 
otiier means."* Now^ that Christianity has been established 
in the world, and is still sj)reading in all directions, God does 
not work miracles to maUe men religions; he only sets the 
truth before them, as rational and accoantable beings. It 
was and is the merciful desiirn of God, not to condemn the 
world, but to save it,— even to save all, without exception, 
who will listen to the overtures of his Gospel. He that be- 
lieves and obeys the Gospel shall not finally be condemned, 
but will obtain a complete pardon : while, on the other hand, 
he who wilfully rejects tliis last great offer of sahntion to 
mankind, must expect the consequence. And the f^rtmnd of 
his condemnation is, that such a p(»rson chtot^es to remain igno- 
rant, rather thau to submit himself to the teachings of this 
heavenly revelation. Lif^ht (Jesus Christ, the Sun of Kight- 
eousness, the fountain of light and life) i> comt into the world 
(diffusing his benign influences every where, and favouring 
men with a clear and full revelation of the divine will) : and 
yet men have loved darkness rather than lights have preferred 
sin to holiness : — and why 1 — Because their deed* were evil. 
The bad man avoids the tnith which condemns him ; while 
the good man seeks it, as the ground-work and proof of his 
actions.^ 

It were no difficult task to adduce other examples of tlie 
fulfilment of prophecy, if tlie limits necessarily assigned to 
this section would permit : we shall tlierefore add but two 
more instances in illustration of the evidence; from prophin^y. 

The first is, the long apostasy and eeneral corruption of 
the professors of Christianity, so plainly foretold, and under 
such express and particular characters, in the apostolic writ- 
ings; which, all the world may see, has been abundantly ful- 
filled in the church of Home. \Vho that had lived in those 
days, whi'n Christianity was stnignling under all the incum- 
bent weight of Jewish bigotry and j)ag«in intiderance and 
persecution, could from the stale of things have possibly con- 
jectured, that a rising sect, every where spoken against, woul<l 
ever have given birth to a tyrmt, who would oujuiftc and exalt 
himstlf above all laws, human and di\'in«\ sitting a^ Gini in 
the temple (f God^ and claiming and swaying a sceptrp of 
universal spiritual empire? Who, that bt'licld the low estate 
of the Christian churcn in the first ago nf its existence, could 
ever have divined that a remarkable character would one day 
joise out of it, who should establish a vast monarchy, whoso 
49oming should be with all powcr^ and a/l'^?*", and lying won- 
ders (preU^nded miracles), and with all atrcinddencvt of un- 
righteousnefw, eonimandiiicr the worship of demons, angels, 
or departed saints ; forbidding to marry^ and commanditig to 
abstain from nuats 9 In short, we see the eharacti^rs of the 
beast, and the fahe pn^phet, and the harlot of Babylon, now ex- 
emplified in every particular, and in a city that is seated upon 
seven mountains : so that, if the pontiff of Kome had sat for 
his picture, a more accurate likeness could not have been 
drawn.* The existence of these monstrous corruptions of 

» Dan. xii. 10. Pee alao Isa. xiix. 13, 14. Matt, vi.23. and xi. 25. nnd xiii". 
11, 12. John iii. 19. v. 44. 1 CV»r. li. 14. and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. Hi. lU. an 
tbal aiTcctionarn ad well an anthoritativo arluiunif iuu, so very many times in- 
culcatud, Jh that hath cun to hear, let him hear, (irotiiirf saw ko stn^ii<;ly 
the tliii)<; uitftndf!'! in tiietie, and utlier p<'t<;t*af;e8 of Scri|Hnrc of the like 
sense, an to say, thai the proof ifiven lo us of Chri.'^tianity wm loss ihnn it 
uiighi have heen lor tlu.w very purpose: Ut itasermoevanjfejiitanciuam lapis 
CMet Lydiui! ad queiu ingeiua aauabilia explorarenlur. Dc Vor. Kcl. Chritst. 
bb. ii. towards the end. 

• Huiler'8 Analogy, jiart li. ch. vl. pp. 27*2, 273. 

■ The topics above considered are ably discussed and illustrated In ^-ari- 
oug uthor points of view, in Mr. Lonsdale's three discourses, entitled "Ht»nie 
popular Objections against Christianity consiflcred, and the general Cha- 
imcter of Unbelief represented." 8vo. Lr)ndon, IftSl 

* On the New Testament prophecies respcrtinjr the papal anHchrist (as 
well aa those of Daniel) sec Bp. Newton's Diiuienatidns, vol. ii. By. Ilurd's 
iDtnxIuctioD to Prophecy, sermons 7. and 8. (Works, yoL v. pp. 171—232.) 



the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, which no hninai 
penetration could have foreseen, is a preat eonfirmatifn ant 
standintr monument of the truth of the (acspel, and drmfo- 
strates the divine inspiration of those persons who wrote these 
books, and circumstintiall^ predicted future events and future 
eorniptions of n^liffion, infinitely beyond llie reach of all cod- 
ception and discernment merely human. 

The other instance alluded to, is ihc prettent spread ofinfi. 
delity. in various parts of the professedly Christian world, 
the e'ilbrts of which to subvert the Christian faith (weknowi 
will ultimately be in >'ain, " for the prates of hell shall Dot 
prevail" aufainst the church of Christ. Amontr the \-ari<n3s 
sions ef ihe htsf days, that is, durinir the continuance of the 
Messiah's kin^om, or the prevalence of Christianit)- in the 
world, it is foretold that ** there thallnrnte sa/ffers cnd'mtdim^ 
wtilking after the.'r Mt*ti liuts, who fcjtarafe thnrntlvt^ by apns- 
tasVi i'*rnjfunl, not having the spirit, hvtrn %*f tluir owimlt*^*^ 
etrvdons, hiaitters, pnnia, bhispherntrs^ ditootdient to parent^ 
unthankful, unholy, without natunil affection, truce-bnaken, 
fahe ticeufcrf, incontinent ^fierce, de^pi sirs of those that arepcd^ 
traittirs, heady, high-minded, hiwrs of pleasure more than imn 
of Gttd; having a form of godlinos, hut A-nying the pmcer 
thereof' (2 Pet. iii. 3. Jude IH, 19. 2 tiui. iii. 3—5.) 
These predictions point out the true sonrre of all infidelity, 
and of men's motives for seofTrng at reli prion. 

The jTospel of Jesus Christ is pure and holj ; it requires 
holiness of lieart and of life, and enjoins submission to civil 
government as an ordinance of God. TTie safety of all slates 
depends upon relitrion ; it ministers to social order, confers 
stahility upon government and laws, and gives security to 
property. ** Relijjion, unfeirrncdly loved, perfecteth mpn's 
abilities unto all kinds of virtuous services in the common- 
wejilth;" while injidtlity^ immorality, and sedition itJiuallygc 
hand in hand. In the present sfcitc of the world, infidelity is 
closely allied with the revolutionarj' question ; and, ijenerally 
speaklnpr, those who are cniprer to revolutionize all existing 
ffovemments, under the ostensible pretence of promoting tlw 
liberty and prosperity of mankind, are alike infidels in^prp- 
cept and in pnictice. The one is a necessary consequence 
of the other, for scepticism subverts the whole foundation of 
morals ; it not onlv tends to corrupt the moral taste, but also 




their own lusts and depraved passions, and consequentlvh-ite 
the salutary moral restraints imposed by the Gospel. '• The 
relipon of Christ is a code of laws as* well as a system cf 
dwtrines ; a rule of practice as well as of faith. It ha^^ c»-r- 
taiii conditions inseparably coimected with the belief of iL to 
which theriMS but too ofu'n a pji-at unwillin;s^ess to submit. 
Belief, to be reasonable and consistent, must include obetli- 
ence ; and hence arises the main objection to it. Cherishina: 
unchristian dispositions and passions in their Ihsouis, aii3 
very freouently also devoted to unchristian practices \vhi<'h 
they will not "consent lo abandon, — men pretend to deciHe 
upon the evidence's of a relijrion from which they have litt!* 
to hope and much to fear, if it be tnie." 'liien^fore, tbr-v 
labour to prove that the (iospi'l is not tnie, in onler lb:it tl.ey 
may rid themselves of its injunctions; and. to savi^ thciii- 




relitri(jn is the mo.st likely way to depreciati^ imth in tbestjlii 
of the unrefl(M»tin«r multittide. scoffers, bavinjr no solid arLo:- 
ment to prmluce atjrainst ri'velation, endeavour lo buriesque 
some parts of it. aiid falsely ehartre others with bfinjr <*ni!n> 
dietor}' ; they then aff«vt to laujjh at it, and get superririL' 
thinkers to lau«rh with them. At b-njrth they sueeetHl inprr- 
Kuading themselves that it is a f<»rirery, and then thniw the 
reins loose on the neck of their evil propensities. 'IV hi^- 
tor}' of revolutionary France, — the avowed contempt of n-li- 
iri'»n, mort)id insensibility to morals, desecrated Sabhaths,' 
and abandonment to amusements tlie most frivolous nnd dissi- 
pating, which still prevail in that country, as well as on other 

Ketl on Prophecy, \oI. ii. pn. 1— CI. A compendious view of these prrdir- 
lions iiia> uUo bo seen in Macknighi'ri Truth of the Gospel liiavr;, w 
57G — COD. 

» The topics alnive alluded to are illustrafcd with unequalled iremnem 
and eloquence by tlio Rev. Roberl Ilall, in hii« iliiu-uursc on Modern liifrMi 
ty. coniidereil wiih respect to its inllu»-nce on swi'ifiy. Tlie experii nee nf 
more than thirty years, which liave ela(»sed since that discoorsf t(U (t-- 
livered, has confirmed the truth uf every vtu of the preachei'i obMr(&- 
tions. 

• .Soon after the return of Louis Win. to the throne of bit ancestor*. ^ 
French compelled him to repeal his decrve for enforcing a mor« 'l«c<?n 
observance of the Sabbath. 
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e Continent, — the rapid strides with which inli- 
iTUicing in various parts of the world, and the ef- 
1 at this time are making to disseminate the same 
xsiples among every class of society in our own 
bbU 80 many confirmations of the truth of the New 

rphecies. But the spirit which predicted these 
▼ery same which was poured out upon the 
jid enlightened their minds with the knowledge 
tpel; therefore the apostles, who wrote the New 
, had the Spirit of God, and were enlightened 

seding instances of prophecy and its accomplish- 
idy a few, in comparison of those which might 
adduced : hut they are abundantly sufficient to 
ly candid and sincere investigator of the evidences 
revelation, that the writings which contain them 
be composed under divine inspiration; because 
to events so various, so distant, and so contingent, 
unan foresight could by any possibility predict 
le argument from prophecy is, indeed, not to be 
m the consideration of single prophecies, but from 
phecies taken together, and considered as making 
I ; in which, from the mutual connection and de- 
if its parts, preceding prophecies prepare and illus- 
which follow, and mese again reflect li^ht on the 
just as in any philosophical system, that which 
aolidity of it is the harmony and consistency of 
not the application of it in particular instances. 
mgfa the evidence be but small, from the comple- 
' oae prophecy taken separately, yet that evidence 
lys something, the amount of the whole evidence 
rom a great number of prophecies, all relative to 
lesisn, is very considerable ; like many scattered 
•h, though each be weak in itself, yeC, concentred 
Mnt, sh^l form a strong light, and strike the senses 
rfolly. This evidence is not sunply a growing 
but is, indeed, multiplied upon us from the number 
i lights, which the several component parts of such 
reciprocally throw upon each ; till at length the 
rises into a high degree of moral certainty.i 
KGTIONS have been made to the darkness and un- 
£ prophecy ; but they arise from not duly consider- 
nner and design. The language has been assigned 
lae of its obscurity, and the indiatinctmss of iU re- 
in as another, but with how Utile reason or pro- 
following considerations will evince. 
u— 1. As prophecy is a peculiar species of writinff, 
il to expect a peculiarity in the Language of which 
lae. Sometimes it employs plain t^rms, but most 
' fignraidve signs. It has symbols of its own, which 
Ni to all the prophets ; but it is not on this account 
idered as a nddle. llie symbols are derived from 
of creation and providence, from the history of the 
of the nations with whom they were most closely 
, or. by whom they were most violently opposed. 
obols nave their rules of interpretation, as uniform 
tain as any other kind of language i^ and Whoever 
t mind with patience and attention to the subject 
>le to understand the general scheme of prophecy, 
>lour of the events foretold, whether prosperous or 
I ; thougrh he may be utterly unable to discover to 
An, or precise time and place, they are to bo ap- 

b regard to the alleged objection, of want of clear- 
»pliecy, arising from an Indistinct Representation 
vrr, It shoula be remembered that, if some prophe- 
eenre, others are clear : tlie latter furnish a proof 
ptration of the Scriptures ; the former contain no- 
tnst it. In many instances, the obscurity is ac- 
ir, from the extensive grasp of prophecy. Some 
I were to have their accomplishment in the early 
e church, and were peculiarly designed for the bene- 
e to whom they were immediately delivered : on 
oont they were more plain. This remark applies 
icolarly to the prophecies contained in the New 
U T^re are other predictions, designed for the 
dioee who lived in after-ages, particularly the mid- 
To the first Christians these were obscure; but 
tone advanced towards their accomplishment, the 

Ps litroduelioa to the Study of Prophecy. (Works, voL t. p. 33. ) 
MnpnCBtioD of the Proptaietic Language of Uie t»criptureii, see 
LkMLetatpMrv. 



veil was gradually drawn aside, iind they were more clearly 
seen, and better understood. Another class of predictions 
looked forward to the latter ages of the church. These ap- 
peared obscure both to the first Christians and to those who 
lived in the middle ages : but, when that generation appeared, 
for whose use it was the Divine Will that they should be left 
on record, light began to shine upon them ; and the minds 
of men were awakened to look out for their accomplish- 
ment in some great events, which would displny the glory 
of God, and s^vance the happiness of his servants. In 
this way the obscurity of many prophecies will be accounted 
for. 

3. Another reason for throwing a veil over the face of pro- 
phecy, whether by its peculiar symbols or by a dark repre- 
sentation, will appear, on considering the Nature or the 
Subject. Some of the events predicted are of such a nature, 
that the fate of nations depends upon them ; and they are to 
be brought into existence by the instrumentality of men. If 
the prophecies had been delivered in plainer terms, some per- 
sons would haTD endearcfured to hasten their accomplish- 
ment, as others would haTD attempted to defeat it : nor would 
the actions of men appear so free, or the providence of God 
so conspicuous in th^r completion. " The obscurity of pro- 
phecy was further necessary to prevent the Old Testament 
economy from sinking too much in the estimation of those 
who lived undent it. It served, merely to erect the expecta- 
tion of better thin^ to come, without indisposing men from 
the state of discipline and improvement, which was designed 
to prepare for futurity. The whole Jewish dispensation was 
a kind of prophecy, which had both an immediate and ulti- 
mate end. It immediately separated the Jews from the other 
nations, and preserved the holy oracles, committed to their 
custody, from being corrupted hy idolatrous intercourse ; and 
it ultimately maintained the hope of the Messias and his 
reign. The illustration of this view of the ancient Jewish 
law and constitution is the subjectof the epistles to the Gala- 
tians and Hebrews ; that " the law was a schoolmaster to 
lead men to Christ" — " that it was the shadow of good things 
to coi»e, but the body was Christ." 

*' The dispensatio|;i of prophecy appears to have been ac- 
commodated with gfeat wiedom to the state of the church in 
every age, to comfort the people of God and to confinn their 
faith, according as they and tne state of religion rejiuired it. 
On Adam's fall, on Abraham's separation from an idolatrous 
world, on the dispensation of the new economy by Moses, on 
the Babylonish captivity, and oi^ the commencement of 
Christianity, prophecies were communicated with a growing 
light ; and they will become more and more luminous with 
the progress of events to the end of the world."^ 

But though some parts of the prophetic Scripture are ob- 
scure enough to exercise the churcn, yet others ^re sufficiently 
clear to illuminate it ; and the more the obscure parts are fulv 
filled, the better they are understood. In the present' fotm 
of prophecy men are left entirely to themselves and tKey 
fulnl the prophecies without intending, or thinking, or know- 
ing that tney do so. The accomplishment strips ofi* the veil ; 
arid the evidence of prophecy appears in all its splendour. 
Time, that detracts something from the evidence of othei 
writers, is still adding something to the credit and authoriQF 
of the prophets. Future ages will comprehend more (ihttf 
the present, as the present understands more than the paet) 
and the perfect accomplishment will produce a perfect know- 
ledge ot all the prophecies. Men are sometimes apt to think 
that, if they could but see a miracle wrought in favour of r^ 
ligion, they would readily resign all their scruples, believe 
without doubt, and obey without reserve. The very thing 
which is thus desired we have. We have the greatest. and 
most striking of miracles in the series of Scripture prophecies 
already accomplished : — accomplished, as we have seen, in 
the present state of the Arabians, Jews, Egyptians, Ethiopi- 
ans, l*yre, Nineveh, Babylon, the four great monarchies, the 
seven churches of Asia, Jerusalem, the corruptions of the 
church of Rome, &c. ^. " And this is not a transient mira- 
cle, ceasing almost as soon as performed ; but is permanent, 
and protracted through the course of many generation.s. It is 
not a miracle delivered only upon the report of others, but is 
subject to our own inspection and examination. It is not a 
miracle delivered only upon the report of others, but is open 
to the observation and contemplation of all mankind ; and 
after so many ages is still growing, still improving to future 
ages. Wliat stronger miracle, therefore, can we require for 

■ Dr. Rankcn's Inttitutei, p. 35a 
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our conviction 1 Or whnt will avail if this be found ineflTi^c- 
tual 1 . If we rt'iect the cviiieiice of prophecy, neither would 
we be persuaded thou;»:h one rose from the dead. What can 
be plainer 1 Wo see, or may see, with our own eyes, the 



Scripture prophecies accomplished ; and if the Scripture pro 
ph(H.M(?8 art* accomplished, the Scriptures must be the W oid 
of God ; and if the Scripture is the Word of God, the Chrii 
tian Rclidon must be true.'*i 



CHAPTER V. 



INTERNAL EVIDENCES OP THE INSPIRATION OP THE SCRIPTURES. 



Tm argumsnts from miracles and prophecy contained in 
the precitluiir chapter, fonn what has hetm termed the external 
evidence that the Scriptures are the inspired Word of (iod ; and 
without 8i'<'king for additional t<»stiniony, we miglit safely 
rest the divine authority of the Bible on those profJfsi. There 
are, however, several internal evidences, which, though not so 
obviously striking as miracles and prophecy, come home to 
the consciences and judgments of every person whtaher learned 
or illiterate, and leave infidels in every situation without ex- 
cuse. These internal evidences are, the sublime doctrines 
and the purity of the moral prcc(?pts revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, — tne harmony sutisisting betwetni every part, — their 
miraculous preservation, — and the tendency of the whole to 
promote the present and eternal happiness of mankind, as 
evinced by the blessed effects which are invariably produced 
by a cordial reception and belit^f of the Bible,-— together with 
the peculiar advantage^ posaeBsed by the Christian revelatioD 
over all other religions. 



SECTION I. 

THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE, AND THE MORAL PRECEPTS, WRtCH 
ARE DELIVERED IN THE SCRIPTURES, ARE SO EXCELLENT, AND 
80 PERFECTLY HOLY, THAT THE PERSONS WHO PUBLISHED 
THEM TO THE WORLD MUST HAVE DERIVED THEM FROM A 
PURER AND MURE EXALTED SOURCE THAN THEIR OWN ME- 
DITATIONS. 

Nothing false or immoral can be taught by a God of 
truth and holiness. Accordingly, the account of the Almiglity 
and of his porirctions, and the moral pnvepts which are con- 
tained in the Scripluri»s, commend theniM'lvcs to our reason, 
as worthy of tlie higlu'st nntl most exeellrnt of all beings. 
In order, however, that we may form a just and correct idea 
of the doctrines and thities of religion, which an* oli'ered to 
our consideration in tlu» IJibli.*, it will be necessary to take a 
brief view of them from the bftrinninjr. The sacred volume 
opens with that which lies at the foundation of religion, — ^an 
account of the creation of the world hy the Almighty, which 
is there described in a plain and familiar manner, accommo- 
dated to the capacities of man, and with a noble simplicity ; 
together with the original formation of man, who is ri'present- 
ea as having biHUi created aftrr tho divine imajro, invested 
with dominion over ihr intVrior en sit ion (but witli a reserva- 
tion of thtj obedience which he himstrlf owed to God as his 
sovereign Lord), aiul eonstituictl in a i)aradisaieal stjite, — <i 
happy sUite of purity and iiuKxvnet^ ((»en. i. ii.) In this 
account there is nothing hut what is agn^ableto right reason, 
as well as to the most ancient tniditions wiiich have obtained 
amonir the nations. We are further infornu*<l that mm fell 
from tliat state by sinning agiiinst his Maker,- and that sin 

» Bp. Nowtnn on Prcplu'ry. \tA. ii. pp. tl"2-llG. DuRiie on !ln^ Divine 
Amlioriiy of ilu* Ni'W Trslaiiifiil, pp. l»i'.>— 171. 

* TliR iKiitiriilar iiiiiinrtiuii, wlin-l) (Mnst'i ti-llM us) wns l.iiil iii>i>n our first 
paroiitti, not to eat of the fruit of a iKirtnMilar tri'i; ((.en. li. 1/.), has been 
a favourite 8ubji>ri of KUfur aiid cavil with lh«' oppusiTM of roxclaiion. A 
littln ronHiilcraiion, hownvrr, will 8tiowfliat it hmi noliiiiisinit unhccoininc: 
the Hupr«>nii) wisdmn nnd KiXMlnonA. For, sinrt* (>ih1 waH pleaM^d lu consti- 
tute man lord of rhis inferior creation, and liad givon hiiu i<o laige a ttnuit 
and l^u many advaiitiui>'-<: it wan mainfoslly nropfr that lie HhduliJ reifiiire 
Home {mrticular iiiManro of liomajie and f<'aliv. tn ho a memorial to man of 
hifl dependeiirr, ami an arkiiowli'ihimrn' on iii.4 part that lie was under the 
dominion ot a hiLlifn* I<iird. lo whom In; ow'I the most ahsoiute tfuhjeetiun 
and obedience. And wlial inst.tiirf o| ho(na:.e could bo more proper, cir- 
cumstanced ac; man tlion was. tlian hi.s bciiii: obliited, in obeihonce to the 
divine command, to ab.Ntain from mir «»r mon; oi ihe fruits of panidi.<u.* ? It 
pleased C*ud lo insiiU only U(Hin Iiih abNtaimm; from one, iii the same time 
that he indulged him in full liberty as tn all tlie ret<t ; and this served both 
M an act of hoiiia:;e to tho Suprfine I/ird. from whoso bonnrifiil irrant he 
h*Jd paraiiise and all its enjov meiifj*, and was also fitted lu teach uur first pa- 
rrots a nohle and usfful lestsim nf abiitin(>nce ami self-denial,— one of the 
most necesMuy lessons in a state of prolmtion ; and alMo of unreserved 
mibmisaion (o the aiuhority and will of God, and an implicit roiiguatiun to 



broudit death into the world, together with all the miseriA 
to which the human race is now obnoxious; but that the 
merciful Parent of our being, in his great goodness and com- 
passion, was pleased to make such revelations and discoTeriet 
of his grace and mercy, as laid a proper foundation for the 
faith and hope of his otu^nding creatures, and for the exercise 
of n^ligion towards him. (Gen. iii.) Accordingly, the re- 
ligion delivered in the iScripture is the religion or man in his 
lapsed state ; and every one who impartially and carefully 
investigates and considers it, will find that one scheme of re- 
ligion and of moral duty, substantially the same, is carried 
throughout the whole, till it was brought to its foil perfection 
and accomplishment by Jesus Christ. This religion may be 
considered principally under three periods^ viz. the religion 
of the patriarchal times, — the doctnnes and precepts or the 
Mosaic dispensation,— and the doctrines and precepts of the 
Christian revelation.' 

§ 1. A CONCISE VIEW OF THE REUGI05 OF THE PATRIABCHAL 

TIMES. 

Patriarchal Doctrinet concerning, I. The Mature and •ittri' 
butet of Godt IT. Hie Worthipj and, IIL The Moral 
Vutieo of Man. 

I. The book of Genesis exhibits to us a dear idea of the 
Patriarchal Theology. We learn from it that God is the 
creator of all things (i.), as well as the governor of all things, 
by his gtmeral andi>articular providence (xiv. 19. xlv. 5. 7,8. 
1. 20. xxii. 8. 13, It.) ; that he is everkuiing (xxi. 33.); om- 
niaeieuf^ for none but God can know all things, whether past 
or fulun^ (iii. 8 — 10. xv. 3 — 16. xviii. 18. compared with 
Kxod. i. 7.) ; true (Gen. vi. 7. compared \*'ith vii. xvii. 20. 
compannl with xxv. IG. xxviii. 15. compared with xxxii. 10.); 
almifrhty (xvii. 1. xviii. 14. xxxv. 11.) ; holy and jusl (xviiL 
*J5. with xix.) ; kind (xxiv. Is^O ; eupreme 7 xiv. 19.) ; merd- 
fui (xxxii. 10.) ; and It/ngsttfering (vi. 3.) ; gracious to- 
wards those who fear him (vi. 8.) ; and tnat, though he 
sometimes tries them (xxii. 1.^, yet he is always with them 
(xxvi. 3. xxviii. 15. xxxix. 2,3. 21, 220* and has an especial 
regard for them. (xv. 1. xviii. 17. 9^---32. xix. 23. xx. 6. 
xxv. 21. xxvi. 12. xx-viii. 15. xxix. S3, zzxi. 42.) We learn 
further, that God is nt*t the author of nn H. 31.) ; and that, 
since the fall, man is bom pronp to evil. (vi. 5. viiL 21.) 

the supreme wi^ioin an^l comlness. It tended to habituate them to keep 
thi'ir si'iisiiive appt-iite in Kubjection to the law of reason ; to take tlieinoO 
from tiHi rIfiMe an attachment to infi-rior Kemsihle food, and to encase then 
to place their hixlieht happiness in (iud alone; and, finally, to keeplbeir 
ilesirc after knowh-dge uidiin iuiil IxHinds, so as to he conicnt with know- 
ing what WON really proper and useful for them to khow, aiid ii'M preauoM 
to pry with an unwarmnlahle curiosity into things which did on( belooKto 
Ihmii, and whirh (Joil hail not thought fit to reveal. Leland's View of the 
Deistical Writers, vol. ii. pn. 144. 145. Tlie objection here briefly answerrd 
is fully treated anil reliiie«l by the same learned writer tn his Answer lo 
Clirisriaiiity as old as the Cn-ation, vol. ii. ch. 15. 

* To avoid unnr'ct'ssary re|>etiii(ms of references to authorities, the nadet 
is informed (lifHiiii's the authors incideiitallycited for some particular Iqiici) 
the rWlftwinit sections are drawn up from a careful examination of Dr. L» 
land's View of the Dei.siiral Writers, vol. ii.np.377 — 416., and his iocouifun- 
hie work on Ihe Aih-.intaac aiul Necessity of the Christian Revelatioa, '2Tob. 
Svo. ; Kp. (f iliMiii's Pastoral fitters, 12mo. ; Dr. Raniiolniri Disrounn 
entitled "The Kxcellency of the Jewish Law Vindicated,'* in the secood 
volume of his '• View of our Blessed Saviour's Ministry," 4ec. : the Enff 
riopa'dia liihhca of Alstedius, Bvo. Francofurtl, 1625: Mr. Falier's Hone 
Mo.4aira>; Dr. (Jraves'slw^cturesnn Ihe Pentateoch; the Collection of tbs 
Ui\vlean L<'ctnres ; Abhadie, Traite de la Vt'TiW de la Relifrion Chn-tifone 
toiiif ii. ; and Vomet, Traiti> de la Verite de la Religion Chn:tieiine, loaiM 
ii iii. See alxo Mr. T. Erskine's Remarks on the Internal Evideoreof 
Chrisliaiiily (I^mdon, ISJl, 12ino.) ; which an eminent professor ioiily 
says, "are written with unctiim and eloquence, and are designed cblelly 
to gliow that Ihe doctrines of the GoqM;l are taught not abstractly, but bj 
farts on which they arc xrouuded ; that they are thus more easily appre- 
hended and rctaint>d. an<l produce a more powcrfnl efTect on the luiodanl 
coiiihict ; that they reiuove every obstruction dut of the way of our accO 
to Gud ; thev encouracc our attachment to him, and stimulate us lo lerra 
him by a holy obedience. In a word, their object ivto brine the chsnrt<>r 
of man into harmony with the character of Ood." (ih*. Rankea*! IiutilulH 
of Theology, p. 330.) 
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Hie pBtriscehs cherished a hope of the pudoning 
God towanls penitpnl slnnera (iv. 7.). and confidi'ci m mm, 
M the judge of all the earth (iviii. 26.), and the gri'nl rp- 
waider of them that diligently seek him ; which reward they 
especit^, not merely in this present evil world, but in a 
liiture Blate : for we are told that theg ioujrW a bUler tminlri/, 
Hal 19, OH htOTtnly. (t. 33. S4. compared with Hth. si. 5. 
uriii. 13. compared with Matt. Mil. 31,32. and sxt, 8. 
compami with Heb. xi. 10. It — 16.1 To the preceding 
pointa we maj add, that a hope was cneriahed fnni the be- 
sinning, originally founded on a divine promise of u pmii 
SiTiour, who waa to deliver mankind from the mispriits and 
min to which thev were exposed, and through whom Goil 
was to make the fullest discoveries of his grace ftnd mercy 
towards the human race, and to raise them to a high diNgr^c 
ofirlory and felicity, {iii. 15, xii. 3, xvii, 19. xxii, 18. XJtyi. 
4. ilii. 10.) 

II. These were the chief principles of the Religion of the 
Pstriaichs, who were animated by a strong sonse of Ihi'irobli- 
gilioo to the practice of piety, virtue, and univeieiil 
•oosnesB. Thevheldthatit was the duty of man i 
(ixii. \-i. XXXI. 53. xlii. 18.) ; to bless him for 
ceired fxiv. 20. xxiv. 27. 52.); and to supplicat 
ptrrfbuDd humililv (xvii. 19. xviii. 22. cl ttJj. ixiv. v^ — i t.j; 
that the knowledge of God is to be pramoied (xii. n, xxi. I 
33.) ; vows msde to him are to be performed (wvui. M. 
xxxT. 1 — 3.); and that idolatry is to be renounceil. (\\\v. 
3—4.) With regard to the external rites of religion, the 
moBt aitcient on record is that of offering saeritici! to God 
(iiL 21. iv. 3, '1. viii. 20, 21.J ; and its having sc early and 
wuversally obtained among all nations, and in the most an- 
eienl tiioes, as a sacred rite of religion, canuot be oiheru-ise 
accounted for, than by supposing it to have been a part of ihe 
plimilive religion, onginally enjoined by divine appoinlnient 
to the first ancestors of the human race, and from ttiem tmns- 
miited to their descendants. The Ijabbath also appears to 
have been observed by the pstriardiB. There is, indeed, no 
direct menton of it btfort the deluge; but, after thai catas- 
trophe, it is evident ttmt the observance of it was familiar to 
Noah ; for be is represented twice as wailing teven dayis bp- 
iween Yam three emissions of die dove. (viii. 10, 12.) And 
if Noah was acquainted with the consecration of file tSabbalh, 
hia anoestors could not have been ignorant of it. 

III. lieMoial Dutiesbetween man and man are likewise 
clearlj aimouitced, either by way of precept or by exaniph 

ntore particularly the duties of «ii'^ — '" ' '' 

reou (ix. 23, 340i and of 

into the minds of their ofi 

BiDfile (xviiL 19.); and of servants to obey theii 

(xTU 9.) Wars may be waged in a rowJ cause, (xiv. 14 — 

ao.) Anger b a sin to the sight of God (iv. S, €.} ; atrifi^s 

are to be avoided (xiii. 8, 9.) ; murder is prohibited (iv. 8 — 

11. 15, ix. G.); hoepitalitjr to be exercised (xviii. I. xix. l.J. 

ud also forgivenesa of injuries. (1. 18 — SO.) Hatriuiony la 

^pointed by God (i. i8. li. 18. 31—34.), from whom a vir- 

noQs wife ts to b« aoaidit by piayei (xxiv. 7. 12.) ; and a 
fiiia tobesubjeettolMOrhncband. (ill. 16.) All improper 
ianeea, bowever, aie to be avoided, (vi. 1, 2.) ClillilrPii 



jfi nation, feared God and was a worker of righleonssMS, might 
be justly rrgarded as of the palriarchal religion. But, in 
process of tiino, the nations became generally depraved, end 
sunk into n deplomble darkness ai^ corruption ; and the 
great principles of religion were in a great measure over- 
whelmed with an amazing load of superstitions, idolatries, 
and corruptions of all kinds. 

S3., 
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^ildren to honour ibeir na- 
d ofparentstoinatil religious principles 
ir offspring, and to set them n good ex- 



allimee*, bowever, aie to be avoided, (vi. 1, 2.) 
we ilw 0ft of God (iv. I. xxv, 31. vxx. 3. 23.) \ ami aAu 
taj andall impurity are to be avoided, (xx. 3. 7. 'i. xKxi> 
9. xxiiv. 7. xxxviu. 9.)i 

"Hie Patriarchal Relwion, ss above described, si>Rrri4 t 

hne be«n the religion m Adam after his fall, of Abel, Set) . 

Esoch, and die amedilnrlan patriaTchs; and afterwards of 

Soahf the second parent of mankind, and of the seveml 

ttada ot femiliea derived fiom him, who probably carried ii 

kith tbctn in their lereral dispefsions. But above all, this 

I Hdiifion was ngnatlT exemplified in Abiaharo, who v/as 

' Jllmtrious for bis faith, piety, and rifchteousness, and whom 

Chid m* pleased to favoor with special discoveriea of his 

%ilL From him decceuded many great nations, among whom 

tbU leligion, in its main principles, seems to have ln-i'ii pre- 

%cml, of which there are noble remains in the book of Jot).' 

*VlhMe wn» also remarkable vesti^ of it, for a lon^r time, 

^nkoug sereral other nations ; and indeed the belief of oni> 

%upreaie God, of a providence, of n hope of piirdoniiifr 

^Be ity , s •ease of the obligations of piety and virtue, and of 

Vhe w«epaiioe and rewanTof sincere obedience, and ihc 

fmlsliiiH oft fntoTB state, were never entirely extinguial] 

" - * — ^ — f among the Gentiles at any time, or in : 
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General Obtcmatiiru en llic Miaaic DitpenMian.—L Slale- 

ment af if Dattrine cnicerning God: \.£y Meiet; ancj,3. 

Bg ilie Propheli. — IL CBHceming ihe Duty ofAfan tentardi 

GeJ.— lU. The BeUrf o/ a Fvture State.— W. The Ex- 

peclation if a Redeemer^-y. The Muralily o/ Ihe JewiilL 

Cede ilelineated. — VL The Metidc Ditptntatinn iatrvduC' 

tsrjr (B ChriiUanity. 

The second view of religion, presented to us in the Scrip- 
tuies, is that which relates to the Mosaic dispensation. 
This was really and essentially the same, for substance, as 
that which was professed and practised in the ancient patri- 
arrbal tiuiRs,> with the addition of a special covenant modo 

ith a particular people; among whom God was pleased, 
ir wise ends, to erect a sarrcd polity, and lo whom he gave 
a revelation of his will, which was committed to writing, as 
the safest mode of traneinission ; religion having hitherto 
been pn^scrved chiefly by tradition, which was niore easily 
maintained during the long lives of men in the first ages. 
This special covenant was in no respect inconsistent with 
the universal providence and gctodness of God towards man- 
kind; nor did it in any degree vacate or infringe the ancient 
Erimltive religion winch had obtained from the beginning, 
ut which was designed to be sobserviem to the great ends 
of it, and to preserve it from bdncr utterly depraved and ex- 
tinguished. The principal end of that polity, and the main 
view to which it was directed, waa to restore and preserve 
the true worship and adoration of the one living and true 
God, and of him only, in opposition to lliat polyuieiam end 
Idolatry which began llipn to spread generally through tha 
nations ; end to engage those to whom it was made knowK 
to the practice of piety, virtue, and righteousness, by giviae 
them holy and excellent laws, expressly directing the part> 
culars oftheir duty, and enforced by ihc sanctions of a divine 
authority, and also by promises and threatcnitigs in the 
name of God. Another essential part of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion was, to keep up the hope and expectation of the He> 
deemei, who had been promisod from itie beginning, and to 
prepare men for that most perfect and complete dispensetion 
which he was to introduce. And whoever impartially exa- 
mines that constitution, must be obliged to acknowledge that 
it was admirably fitted to answer these moat importaut ends. 

I. The Thxoluov or Judaism waa pure, sublime, and de- 
votional. The belief of one supreme, self-ctlatent, and alU 
perfect Being, the creator of the heavens and the earth, waa 
the basis of all Ihe religious instituliona of the Israelites, the 
sole object oftheir hopes, feais, and worship. Hie adorable 
perfections, and especially the supreme providence of Jcho- 
vah^4s the sole diapenser of good and evil, and tiie benevo- 
lent preserver, protector, and hene&ctor of mankind — are 
described by the inspired legislator of the Hebrews in und*- 
fected strains of unrivalled sublimity; which, while tiicy ere 
adapted to our finite apprehensions by imagery borrowed 
from terrestrial and sensible objects, at the same time raise 
our conceptions lo the contemplation of Ihe spirituality and 
majesty of Him, who "dwelleth in light inaccessible." 

1. The Law of Mosis, however, wfll best spitak for itself. 
It was the avowed design of that law to teach the Israelites 
that there is only one God, and to secure them from that 
polytheism and idolatry which prevailed among all the na> 
tions round about them. And accordingly his essential unity 
is eapecially inculcated, no less than liia imderived eelf- 
exislence, eternity, and immutability. 

Hear, Israel, says Mosfs, Ihe Lord our (Sod ii dhi Lord. 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Again — The lard, he it God in hetaxnabavt, 
and upon the earth beneath ,■ there it none else. (iv. 39.) And 
the first commandment required them to haet no other godt 

' Ttie Honle tiv repedcd or allerul nochinf In (ba p«ni>rT:bHl lUtpenM- 
Hon, bejood vbtl ihB tirufrciatvc deTrluptment of Uic Se^t" "f fnfinlM 
..7i_j 1._. ...._._ „(|uj,pj, H«icr II ulaptcil Mvcml piniciitan fram 

lood, Ihr jBJiueni nf ilihf », ctruUi mortl preceMii, ud 
ic tbbbuli. Tbcic pdnii iru full/ proved bj Hr. IUm, 
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bemdea him, (Exod. xx. 3.) Idolatry, or the worship of any 
other gods but \lw one: Sipkjvmr CJuo, w'<ih prohibited under 
the sevpn^Bt.poiialties. They were Btrictly rocpiirrd not to 
bow down to t/ic i^Mix nf the Inuthen naiwtvf, nor strtt fhem, nor 
80 much as to tnake mfntion tif their nameft. ( K xo<l. xxiii. 24.) 
The law punished idolatry with death (Dent. xiii. 0, &c.), 
and deiioaneed Uic curse of Ciod and utter destruction ajrainst 
all those who went after other c<»d!». (vi. 14. xi. 28. xxviii. 
14y &c.) The Pentali^uch betrins with an account of the 
creation of tlie world bv the oiie CJod, who in the bef^iuning 
created the heaven and fne earth. He said^ Ijct there Ite Ught^ 
and there wai< light. He made the Ifeastjt of the earth, and the 
fiwU (if the uir^ and evert/ living crtafure that inoveth upon the 
earth, or in the waters. And at last he ereafe^I man in his own 
imagf,, af/er his own I. heness ; and gave him dominion ttver cwri/ 
Iv'ng tfi-ng that ntoveth vpnn the larth, (Gen. i.) This ONE 
God is described as necess;irilv se]f-<jxisl4'nt — / JM THAT 
I .iM-^is his name, (Kxod. iil. 14.) He is called the God 
af god'<, and Ij(trd of lard <, a great Gfid, a m'ghfij, and a terri' 
ok, (l)eut. X. 17.) Who is ike unto thee, () hird, amongt^t 
the god.sff Who is like thee, iihrrious in hol'ntss, fearful in 
praises, doing wmders? (Exo«l. xv. 11.) He is called the 
vu)st high G<Mi^ the poHsrsstfr of heaven and earth : (Ciren. xiv. 
22, &c.) He kilUth and maketh alive, he woundeth and he 
heakih: neither is there any thai can deliver out if his hand: 
(Deut. xxxii. 39.) He gives us the rain in its due seamn, and 
tends f^rass in our fields: And ao^ain, He shuts up the heaven 
that there be no rain, and that the land yield not her fruit, 

iDeuU xi. 14, &e.) He is the God of the spirits of all flesh. 
Num. xvi. 22.) The whole historj' of the Pentateuch is a 
narrative of GckI's providential dispensations, his love, and 
care of his faithful servants, and his constant superintendence 
oyer tliem; and ascribes all events, as well natural as mira- 
culous, to Goirs providence. Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and Moses, culled u/Kfn the Lord, and he heard thr.m : and he 
was with them in all plaeea whither they went. The history 
of Josr'ph sets before us a beautiful and instructive example 
of God's providential di^iiriis hrou)rht abmit by natund causes. 
The Lord is represented as God'm heavtn abine, and uj)on 
the earth beneath : (Deut. iv. 3!*.) He is the it trnal and ever- 
lasting Gtni, (Gen. xxi. 33. Deut. xxxiii. 27.) He liftrth 
up his hand, and saith, [live f/r ever, (xxxii. 40.) God is 
not a mun^ that he should lie, nor the sun if man, that he should 
repent, (Num. xxiii. 19.) His UHjrk is perficf, for all hi^ 
ways are judgment ; a God of truth, and without inif/uifu,- 
just and right is he, (Deut. xxxii. 4, &c.) He is the judge 
of all the earth: (Gen. xviii. 25.) He rvgardtth not ptn^ms, 
nor takcth reward: (Di ut. x. 17.) He is an holy God (Lev. 
xix. 2.); the fu'thful GihI^ which ketpetk Covenant and mvrcy 
with them that h,vt: him, and keep his commandments, (Di»ut. 
vii. 9.) Tlic Lord is nigh unto his people in all things that 



dam, and he is exalted as head above all: Bath riches mtd kh 
mnir cttme of him; and he reigneth over all, (1 Chron. xxix. 
11, 12.) The pillars of the earth are the LitrtPs; and ke 
hath set the world upon them, (1 Sam. ii. fi.) He ndeth in 
the kingdom of men, and gircth it to ivhnnuvever he will, (Dan. 
iv. 32.) He changcth the times, and the seasons: He rematttk 
kings, and setteth up kings, {\\, 21.) He causeth the ra- 
jMurs to ascend front the ends of the earth : He maketh b'ckU 
nings with rain, and hringeth forth the wind out of hit trti^ 
sures, (Jer. X. 13.J Fire and hail, snow and vapour, and 
stormy wind, fuljpl his ward, (Psal. cxlviii. 8.) He is the 
true God, the living God, an everlasting King, (Jer. x. 10.) 
He is the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity, (Isa. 
Ivii. 15.) Before the mountains were brought forth, or tkt 
earth and the VHtrld were fortned^ even f mm evo'lai'tin^ in ertr- 
lasting he is Grtd, (Psal. xc. 2.) He is the Lord, heehanfiftk 
not, (Mai. iii. 6.) The earth and the heavens shall periih, l>ut 
he shall endure : He is the samr, and his years shall have no 
end, (Psal. cii. 26, 27.) Htvvcn is Irs thntnr, and earth it 
his fifotsttxd, (Isa. Ixvi. 1.) Am I a Gftd at hand^ *aUk (hi 
Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any hide himstlf in ncrtt 
places that 1 shall not see him ? saith the I^rd : Do not I Jill 
neainn and e/irth ? ( Jor. xxiii. 23, 24.) He is obintt ourjpaik 
(says the Psalmist), atid alnntt (tur btd^ and snieth out au oar 
ways, — Whitha shall Igofrtmi thy spirit? Or whither shall 
I go from thy presence? If I climb up into hravtn, thou art 
there; if I go down to hell, thou art there alio. — Yea, the 
darkness is no dnrkness with thee ; the darkne^ and light to thee 
are both alike, (Psal. cxxxix. 3, &c.) The eyes of the Litrd 
are in every place, Ijeholding the evil and the gittd, (Prov. xv. 
3.) lUs eats are upon the ways of man ,• and he seith all hit 
goings. There is no detrkmss, nor shadow of death, where ike 
workers of iniquity may hide thtmstlitf, (Jul) xxxiv. 21.) lie 
understandith our thoughts afar off: — A'»yr is tlif^^e a word in 
our tongue^ but Ite knoiveth it alfogtther. (Psal. cxx'xix. 2.4.) 
He seurclieth all hearts, and und?r>tandefh all the ioiagiu<.iiu>** 
of the thoughts, (1 Cliron. xxviii. 9.) He only knuurfh the 
hemta of all the children (.f men, ( 1 Kmijs viii. 39.) His ud- 




of the heathen, that he is able to s,'iow the ihingn that art to 




judge his pcouk: (\\\i\, 35, 30.) He will not justify the 
wicked (Kxotl. xxiii. 7.), and hy no means clear the guilty ,- 
but he is merciful and gracious^ long-sufferings and abundant 
in goodtuss and truth, forgiving iniquity, and transgression, 
and sin, (xxxiv. 6, 7.) 

2. Such is the sublime and beautiful representation, which 
Moj*es has triven us of the Divine fieinff and perfix^tions : a 
similar representation, but much more clear and explicit (if 
possible), is contained in thr writiugrs of the Puuphets and 
other inspired writers, wlio were raised up from time to time 
amono[ the Jews. Tbey teach us, tliat the Ijord is God alone 
of alt the kingdoms of the earth, and made heaven and earth 
flsa. xxxvii. 1(5.); that he is the first, awl he is the last, and 
besides him there is ntt God (xliv. li.) ; that hy the ujord if the 
Jjord were the henvens made, and all the hmt of them by the 
breath of his mouth (Psal. xxxiii. 6.); he spake the n^trd^ and 
they were made, he commanded, and they were created, (Psal. 
cxlviii. 5.) He is the Lord ahme, he made heaven, the heaven 
ofheatxns, with all their host ; the airth, and all things that are 
therein .• the seas^ and all that is therein ,• and he preserveth 
them all; and the fmst of heaven worshinpelh him, (Neh. ix. 6.) 
The supreme God is in these sacred A^Titinjrs distin^iished 
by the name of Jehovah, which signifies necessary existence ; 
arid bv the title of the Almighty, the Most Hisfh. We are 
told that the wttrld is his^ and the fulness thfrtof, (Psal. 1. 12.) 
In his hand is the soul of every living thing, and the breath of 
all mankind, (Job xii. 10.) His is the greatness^ and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ; for all 
that is in the heaven, and in the earth, is his; his is the king- 



29.) He taheth the W'se in their own craftiness, (Jnb v. 13.) 
He turneth wise men backward^ and mnketh thfir kmnvbdge 
foolish, (Isa. xliv. 25.) For there is no wit^doni^ nor *.'iidrr' 
standing, nor eounst I against the Ltrd, (Prov. xxi. 30.) Ht 
can do ivcrq thing (Job xlii. 2.) ; and there is noth'ng too hard 
they call upon him for, (Deut. iv. 7.) When they cry unto \for him, Qvx, xxxii. 17.) In his hond there is pi*wir and 
him^ he hears their voice, and looks on their affliction, (xxvi. 7.) I fft'ghl, so that none is able to wifluftand him, ^2 Chron. XX. 6.) 
71; him bi hnf^tth vemrrance and recompeiuie. The Lord shall , The Lord is righteous in all his ways^ ana holy in all his I 

works. (Psal. cxlv. 17.) There is none holy as the Ijord, 
(I Sam. ii. 2.) God will not do wickedly, neither will the 
Almighty pcrvtrt judgment, (Job zzziy. 12.) He is ufpMrtf 
eqes than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity, ( liab. i. 
13.) He is called the God of truth. (Isa. Ixv. 16.} Ht 
counsels of old are faithfulness and truth, (xxv. 1.) tie will 



rt«er be mmdfol of his eaoenant : — the workjf ttf his hands en 
verity and judgment, (Psal. cxi. 5. 7.) The Lwd is gracious^ 
and fill of ami passion ; >btw to anger, and of great mercy, Ik 
is good to all; and his tender mercies are over all his workt.^- 
He npearth his hand, and satisfieth the dejtire of every living 
thing, (cxlv. 8, &c.) He is a father of the fatherless, and a 
judge of the widows (Ixviii. 5.); and dil'rervth the jtoor aid , 
neidy from him that >pailtth him, (xxxv. 10.) Like as afatlur ^ 
pitietn his children, so the Ijvrd pitieth them that fear hiw^^k 
(ciii. 13.) The eyes of the Ij)rd are oiver the righteous, ofli/A.'tH 
ears cure open unto their prayers, (xxxiv. 15.) He is f^-fl 
unto all them that call upon him, to all that cau upon him M B 
truth. He will fulfil the drsire of them that fear htm ; he viB T 
also hear their cri/, and will save tliem, (cxlv. 18, 19.) //f w 
good,andready to forgive, (Ixxxn. 5.) If the wicked fonake 
his UHiy, and return uiito the Lord, he will have mercy upon kirn, 
and will abundantlu pardon, (Isa. Iv. 7.) He retatnetk nd 
his anger for ever, otantse he delighteth tn mercy, (Mic tii- 
18.) Dut though he is slow to anger, he will not acquit tkt 
wicked, (Nah. i. 3.) To him belongetk vengeance (Psal. xcir. • 
IJ; aud he will render to every man according to hisvxritt, 
f rrov. xxiv. 12. J Righteous is the Lord, and ujjri^kt art \ 
his judgments. (Psal. cxix. 137.) Thert is no intqmiy vitk j 
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the Lord our Crod, nor ratptd of peroons^ nor taking of gfffs. 
(2 Chron. xix. 7.) Lastly, though great u the Lord, and 
greatti/ to be praised^ yet nU greatiiesa is unaearchablt, (Psal. 
cxiv. 3.) Li}^ thexe are parts of his ways (says Jobj, but how 
iiitle a portion is heard of him ? Bat the thunder of his power 
who eon understand? ][job xxvi. 14.) ^s the heavens are 
higher than the earth (saith God hiinselH, so are my ways 
kfgher than your ways, and my thoughts tnan your tmntghts, 
(fia. Iv. 9.) 

Were every passafi^e relating to the nature and attributes 
of the Deity to be cited, it would be requisite to extract a 
very consiilerable portion of the Old Testament ; but the pre- 
ceding will suffice to evince the sublimity and excellence of 
its doctrines concerning tliese U>pic8. 

II. Equally excellent and explicit is the doctrine of the 
Mosaic dispensation relative to our Dutv towards God ; 
which is there set forth in a manner suitable to the idea irivcn 
of his perfections, and with a solemnity beconiin<r its ini- 

K»rtance. Hear, Inrael, savs the illustrious legislator of the 
ebfHWS, The Lord our Guais one Lord, And thou sfudt lave 
ike Ijitrd thy Gtid with all thiiu heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might, (I)eut. vi. 4, 5.) Take good heed un- 
to yifurselers, says Joshua, that ye hve the Lord your God: 
fjosh. xxiii. llT) O luce the Lord, all ye his saints, says the 
Psalmist. (Psal. xxxi. 23.) The fear of God is as strictly re- 
quired ; and such a fear as would induce them to keep God^s 
commandments : — Tliou shall fear thy Gad, and serve him^ 
•ays Moses. (DeuL vi. 13.) Fear God, says the preacher, 
and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 
(Eccles. xii. 13.) Abraham, Isaac, and the elders are repro- 
■ented as fiaring God (Gen. xxii. 12. xxxi. 42. xliii. 18.) ; 
believing in him, trusting in his promises, and obeying his 
wiet. (xv. 6. xxii. 18. xxvi. 5.^ Solomon exhorts men to 
trust in the Lord with ail their heart, (Prov. iii. 5.) Blessed 
it the man, says the prophet, that trusteth in the Lord, and 
whuoe hope the Lord is. (Jer. xvii. 7.) The Psalmist on every 
occasion expresses his firm tnuit in God, and faith in his pro- 
mises :— /a God, says he, I have put my trust ; I will not fear 
what Jirah can do unto me. ( Psal. Ivi. 4.)---And again. My soul^ 
waii thou only upon Gvd; firr oty exneetaiion isjrom him. He 
mdy is my rock and my salvation : He is my df fence, / shall wjt 
he tnocedm In God is my salcation and my gbry ; the rock of 
my strength and my refuge is in God, Trust in him at all 
tima^ ye people. (Ixii. 5, &c.) Obedience to all God's com- 
maadments is strongly insisted on throughout the Old Testa- 
ment; and (what seems peculiar to the Jewish law) all mo- 
ral duti«4 are enforced on this principle, fam the ijord your 
God, (Lev. xix. 3, Ace.) — Wo have in Job the greatest ex- 
ample of patience and resignation to God's will. — Tne Lord 
foiw, sa\'S he, and the Lord hath taken away ; blmfstd be the 
name of the Lard, (Job i. 21.^^ — And again, Shall we receive 
good at the hand of uod, and shall we not receive evil? (ii. 10.) 
— i^d S<ilomon teaches the same good lesson, My &o», de- 
spise not the ehaatemng o^ the Lord; neither be tvettry of his 
mnteiion. For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a 
father the son in wAom he deiighteth. (Prov. iii. 11, 12.) The 




•pw. (Psal.li. 17.) — ^Not merely an external service, but the 
miemal worship of a pure heart was rec|uired of them. Offer 
Mto God not sacrifice but thanksgiving, andpny thy vows un- 
ktUMust High. (]. 14.) The sacrifice of the wicked is an 
dnmiaaiion unto tne Ijord ; but the prayer of the upright is 
fcii idi^, (Prov. xv. 9.) Give unto the Lard the glory due 
•to ku name : u^rship the Lord in the beauty of hoUness, 
^^>ri. xxix. 2.) We have already seen how strictly all 
"^^ was prohibited by the Mosuical law ; and the same 
iue is taught by all the prophets. Tlio one God was 
'tole and constant object ot their worship; to hiin they 
fy»ll honour, glory, and praise ; to him alone they oflered 
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2^ to his spiritual nature, and transcendent maiesty . To 
^ OR tioD alone, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses, Sa- 
J*i i nd the prophets, offered their prayers ; and he heard 
^■|i> 'nie Whole book of Psalms consists of prayers, and 
fniMs, offered to the one true God. / will call uptm God, 
■7> Oivid, and the Lord shall save me. (Psal. Iv. IG.) — And 
Mo, thou that hearett prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come, 
(uv. 9.) Tlie whole service of the tabernacle and temple 
*tt directed to the one God. At the dedication of the tem- 
Vot.L T 



pie, Solomon offered up a solemn prayer to Jehovah the God 
of Israel, to whom there was no God like in heaven above, or 
on earth beneath. Him he besought to have respect unto the 
prayers and supplications which sliould be there offered, and 
to hear in Iteaven his dweUing'place, (1 Kings viii. 23. 29, 30.) 
And God appeared to him, and assured him that he had heard 
his prayer, and that his cues ulumld be open and his ears attend 
live unto the prayer that should be modem that place. (2 Chroih 
vii. 12, &c.)> 

III. The Belief or a Fctl're State which we hiffe 
already seen was hold by the patriarchs^ (though not expli- 
citly taught by Moses, whose writings presuppose it as a 
generally adopted article of religion), was transmitted from 
them to the Israelites, and appears in various parts of the 
Old Testament. From tlie circumstance of the promise of 
temporal blessings boingprincipaIIy,if not entirely, annexed 
to the laws of Moses, Sishop \Varburton attempted to de- 
duce an argument in support of his divine mission.' It is 
impossible here to enter into an examination of this argu- 
ment: but we may observe, in the first place, "that the 
omission of a future state, as a sanction to the laws of Moses, 
can be satisfactorily accounted for ; and, swondlv, that the 
Old Testament shows that he himself believed in a future state, 
and contains a gradual develojpement of it. These two propo- 
sitions, the fonner of which is in unison with tlie opinion of 
W^arburton, the latter at variance witli him, appear to be very 
satisfttctorily established by tlie luminous reasoning of Dr. 
Graves.-* Instead of (imploying the omission of the doctrine 
as a medium, by which to prove that a divine interposition 
was necessary for the erection and maintenance of Judaism, 
he first shows the reality of a divine interposition, and then 
that the omission in (question, so far from being inconsistent 
with the divine origin of tlie system, does, in fact, necessarily 
result from the peculiar nature of the dispensation, and from 
the character of^thc people to whom it was given. — ^I'he po* 
lytheistic principle of tutelary deities maintained that their 
worship ^"as attended with a national prospority* The fu- 
tility of this it was the intention of Ciod to display by open 
and unequivocal demonstrations of his own omnipotence. 
The moral government of Jehovah was to be exhibited on 
the earth by the theocracy which he established.* Its very 
nature required temporal sanctions, and their immediate en- 
forcement ; its object could not be attained by waiting till 
the invisible realities of a future state should oe unveiled. 
The previous exhibition of such a moral government was the 
best preparation for the full revelation of man's future des* 
tiny, and of the means provided for his welihro in it, by a 
merciful and redeeming God. * Life and immortality were 
thus to be fully brought to light by the Gospel.* As yet Ae 
bulk of mankind were unprepared for it, and were better 
fitted to comprehend, and he influenced by sensible mani- 
festations of the divine Judgements, than by the remoter doc- 
trine of a future state of'^rrtfibulion. 

** The Old Testament, however, and even the writings of 
Moses, contained intelligible intimations of immortality. 
The four last books of the Pentateuch, indeed, were princi- 
pally occupied in the detail of the legal regulations, and the 
sanctions necessary to enforce them; yet even from them Je- 
sus Christ deduced an argument to the confusion of the Sad- 
ducoes.^ And in the book of Genesis are several occur- 
rences, which must have led the pious Jews to the doctrine 
of a future existence, even had they possessed no remains of 
patriarchal tradition. The account of the state of man before 
the fall, of the penalty first annexed to his transgression, and 
of the sentence pronounced upon our first parents, considered 
in connection with the promise of a deliverance, would ne- 
cessarily suggest such a doctrine. Could Uie believing Jews 
conclude that death would have followed the acceptance of 
Abel's sacrifice, unless he was translated to some better state 
of existence and felicity ? How also did God show his ap* 
probation of Enoch's piety, unless he took him to himself, 
and to immortality ana bnss 1 — Doubtless the author of the 

» Dr. Randolph's two Hormons on the Excellency of the Jewiih Law vta* 
dicaled. in vol. ii. uf hin View of our Bles«ed da\iour'f MiniMnr, Ac. pD. 
259-273. 

» 8oe p. 143. supra. 

* The following is a ■tinimarr of hlshrpothetfai:— The doctrine of a fu- 
ture state is necessary to the well-bfing of civil society, nnder the ordinary 
Itoverninent uf providence : all lunnkiud have ever so conceived of the mat- 
ter. The Mosaic institution was withont this support, and yet did not waot 
it. What fdlows, hut that the Jewish affairs were ailministered by an ex* 
traoniinarr providence, distributing rewanis and puniahipenta wUh aa 
e(ir.al liaml, and, ronstequently, that the mission of Moass was oivowt 
Warburton*s Divine Legation of Mo«a% book vl. sect 6. (Works, ^. vt 
p. 106. e.t»eq. 8vo. edit.) 

« On the Pentateuch, part 3. lecL 3, 4. • Div. Lec< b. ▼. s^et A. 

• Matt. xjdi. 32. Mark iii. 36, 27. Luke zz. 37, 3d. 
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Epistle to the Hebrews was not the first who discovered Isaiah that God dweUs xmth him that is of a contrite and hum- 

that ' the fathers di3 not look for transitory promises ;' that hk «vint, (Isa. Ivii. 15.) And Solomon declafeSf thai pride 

*they sought a better countr}% even a heavenly;' and that f^tn before deatruction, and a haughty tjiirii before a faU; 

* God hah prepared for tliem a city ;' and that Moses him- that better it is to be of a humble aptrit wtth the lowly y than to 

self rejected the * enjoyment of the pleasures of sin for a sea- divide the spoil with the proud; and again— £i«rtf one that is 

son/ because * he nad respect to the recompense of the proud in heart is an abomination to the Lord. (Prov. xvi. 5, 

reward.' — ^This important and consolatory truth of a fu- fcc.) The kindred virtue of meekness is also a doctrine of 

ture state of being was, in process of time, displayed to the Old Testament The Psalmist assures us, that God will 

tlie Jews more and more clearly. — .'ITie book of Job is ^ide the meek in Judgntent, and teach them his way. TPsal. 

very explicit upon the subject. The royal Psalmist has xxv. 9.^ And Solomon teaches us. that he that is sbw to 

spoken of it with great conlidence;' and Solomon, besides anger ts better than t/te mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit^ 

several passages in his proverbs,* which seem to allude to than he thai taketh a city. (Prov. xvi. 32.) It is not necessary 

it, is supposed to have written the book of Eoclesiastes, to adduce the many exhortations to ailigence, which we 

which concludes with a clear declaration of it, for the ex- meet with in the writings of the Old TestaraenL Every 

press purpose of proving and enforcing: it.' The translation one knows that beautiful passage in the book of Proverbs:— 

of Elijah,^ and the restoration to life of three several persons Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wist, 

by him and his successor,* must have given demonstration which, having no gui£, overseer, or ruler, jnvmdeth her meat 

or the probability of the same doctrine; which also Isaiah, *n the summer, and gathereth her food m the harvest, (ri. 

Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, and especiiUly Daniel, very fre- 6, &cO 

(^uently inculcate, and even pre-suppose as a matter of noto- 2. Further, lewdness and debauchery were not only eom- 

nety and popular belief.*^ monly practised and allowed among the heathen nation ; bat 

To these considerations we may add the fact, that in the sliamelcss prostitutions and the most abominable impurities 

books of Leviticus (xix. 26. 31. xx. 27.), and Deuteronomy were introduced into their temples, and made a part of theii 

(xviii. 10, 11.), there are various enactments against divi- religion. Bat all uncleanness, and unnatural lusts, were 

ners, enchanters, and those who profess to know the future strictly forbidden in tlie law of Moses. It is said that 

by consulting either familiar spirits, or the spirits of the de- beeouse of these abominations, the Lord east out the Canaanitet 

parted. All these superstitions suppose the oelief of spirits. Mfr^ them; and that whosoever shall commit ony of that 

and the doctrine of tne existence of souls after death; and d bmi iuitions shall be cut off from among their people, TneckU" 

Moses would not have prohibited the consulting of them by Atnof ffrael, therefore, were required not to deJUe ihemsehes 

express laws, if he haa not been apprehensive that tlie He- therein (Lev. xviii. and xx.), but to be holy, because the Lord 

brews, after the example of the neighbouring heathen na- their God was holy, (xix. 2.) The law ordains, that there 

.- iji L 1 .1 1 .. *. ,1 . ,.. - _i_ iti I y.i J r^ J. r_ _-i isodomiteof 

general, all 

. . , - ., ^ ._ ^ , ^y daughter, 

press this abuse ; for the Psalmist (cvi. 28.) reproaches the savs the law, to cause her to be a whore, lest the land fall to 

Israelites with having eaten the sacrifices of the dead, that is, whoredom, and the land become full of wickedness. (Lev. xix. 

sacrifices offered to. the manes of the dead. We have also, 29.) And these were some of the crimes which provoked 

in Saul, a signal instance of tliis superstition. After ho had God to visit the Jews, and destroy their city and temple: — 

cut off those tliat had familiar spirits, and the wizards out of They committed adultery^ and assembled themselves by troops 

//i€ /a/if/ (I Sam. xxviii. 3. 9. J, having in vain consulted the in the harlots'* houses. (Jer. v. 7, &c.) Frequently aad 

Lord respecting the issue of his approaching conflict witli earnestly does Solomon call upon young men to beware of 

the Philistines, he went in quest of a woman that had a fa- the arts of Strang women. Rmice, says he, with the ujfe 

miliar spirit, and commanded her to evoke the soul of the of thy youth, arut embrace not tne bt»om of a stranger. For 

prophet Samuel, (ver. 7 — 12.) This circumstance evidently the ways of tnan are before the eyes of the Lordj and he pan' 

I)rove3 that Saul and the Israelites believed in the immor- dereth all his goings, (Prov. v. 18, &c.) 

tality of the sooL 3. The same wise man cautions men as earnestly against 

l^. The Expectation of a Redeemer, which was che- gluttony and drunkenness : — Be not, says he, amongst winC' 

rishod by the patriarchs, was also kept up under tlie Mosaic bibbers, amongst riotous eaters of fiesh. For the glutton and 

dispensation by predictions, both by the Hebrew legislator the drunkard shall come to poverty, (xxiii. 20, 21.) And 

Jinj by the prophets who succeeded nim, until the fulness of Isaiah pronounces a woe unto them that rise up early in the 

time came, when tlie Messiah was manifest^. But as this mornings that they may follow strong drink, that continue until 

topic (which is introduced here only to show the connection night, till wine inflame them. (Isa. v. 11.) And it is enacted 

bi'tween the patriarchal religion and that of Ae Jews) has by the law, that, if a son be accused by his parents as stub- 

already been noticed as an accomplishment of prophecy,' we horn, and rebellious, a glutton, and a drunkard, he shall be 

\)Tocevi\ to remark, — ^ stoned to death. (Deut 3txi. 20, 21.) All covetous desiresare 

V. That the Morality ok 
perfection and beauty, in no 
doctrines and duties. We ow 

tory of duty to Gotl and man, so pure and comprehensive as 27.)]^ or labour to be rich (xxiii. 4.); an3 are taught to ask 

to be absolutely without parallel ; and these commandments of God, that he would give them neither poverty nor riches^ but 

are nr)i the impotent recommendations of man, or the uncer- feed them with food convenient for them. (xxx. 8.) Our duty 






,, ^ ,. precept , 

remaining enactments of the law are such as morality pos- comprehends every duty whic^ we owe one to another, 

flossed in no other nation. 4. All the relative (luties of life are therein most plainly 

1. In the first place, the most excellent and amiable virtue taught. \Ve re^d in the book of Genesis, that uxmum wu 

of hamilitv,a virtue little practised, and scarcely ever taught taken out of man ,• and thfrtfne shall a man leave his father, 

bjT the phflosophers, is recommended and taught ih the Old and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they skoH 

Testapient, as well as in the New. Moses admonishes be one flesh. (Gen. ii. 23, 2-40 Adultery was forbidden by 

the children of Israel to beware lest their heart be lifted up, and the seventh commandment (Exod. xx. 14.) ; and was by the 

they forget the Ijurd their God, and ascribe their wealth and >to8aical law punishable with death. (Lev. xx. 10.) TTie 

prosperity to their own power and might, (Deut viii. 14, &c.) fifth commandment required them to honour their father, and 

And the prophet Micah teacheth them, that to walk humblu fhfir mother, that their daus mav be kmir uoon the land which 

.) And, if a 

id not obey the 

votee of his father, or mother, and when they had chastened mm, 

« ftici Pi:Jms XXI. xxxTi. diz. Ixxill. cxxxix. Alio Bp. Horne on Pnioui would not hearken unto them, they might bring him unto the 

xn. z?H.andxlix. * Prov. v. 21— 23. xiv. 32. » or o s 

• Eectes. W. 16, 17. and vIU. 11. 13. 4 2 Kings ii. 11. • The words in the original sii^ifjr persons consecnued to lhe»elf»J 

» I Kings r\ii. 2 Kinsrs iv.and xlii. 21. purpose^ who prosfifuted themselves hi their temples, and who* hire 

« Isa. xiv. 19. and xxvi. 19-21. Hoses xiii. 14. Amos iv. 12, 13. Dan. was* dedicated to the service of their filthy cods. And af^ordlnfly il W' 

xil. 1—3. Franks'a Norrlsian Prize Essay on the Use and NecessiJy of Re lews in fho next v»•^^«», Thou ahalt not bring the hire qf a v^ore, or Ae 

v*»lRtion, pp. 72—75. Du Voisin, AiitoritM des Livrcs de Moysf. pp. 40G— price of a tln^ (a fit ap)iellatinn for these c«tamitesX into the homt 9/tke 

<-*l Isoni ihjf (ioit for tiny rote ; for err « itoth thtae are an abominating un'x 

' S«.'f pp. 12u~ 12Sw m.pra, and llic Appendix, No. VI. inf, a. thn Lutdth'j f'imi. 
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MmofAe aly I and aU the men of hit dli/ ihaa ilont 
wUk tiana that HtiU: m, savB Mosea, diait thou put aicay 
ami from among yiia,andaU laratl ihall hear and fear. (Deiii 
nd. IS, &«.) And the same law pronouoces a cutee on nl 
djaobedient ehildreur— Curxd be fa that ittdh lig/,1 hi, k, 
fidiir or hit mother, (xrrii. 16.} The IsTMlilea were Toi 
tiddMi to uu theii gerraaU ill,— TKou (AoA not ruk ovrr hii. 
tM rigour, Baith tlin law; but ahati fear tha God. (_Le,v 
or. ii.) Again, — Tfiou t/iaUnoimpreaannindsmtam 
Aai iipoor andntedy, vihetlur he be of thy brethren, or of l/iy 
ttrmgen, that are in Iky land aithin Ihy gala, jt ku day 
lAoH tluitt gioe him hit hire, neither ihail the tango dovm apon 
'<tt fir he it pnar^OTid ttUeth Ui heart upon if,- tut he a-y 
tganat thtt un/o the Lord, and it betin unto Ihte. (Deiit. xxiv. 
14, fee.) And to the same purpose speaks Job, — If I did 
fapiK the eauK of my num-Knunf, or of my maid-Kerva"' 
eA^n they amtendol with me, what then tkaU I do when i 
•ittth ap 7 And when he vititelh, what thall [ anncrr hii . 
Did not he that made me in the womb make him ? jind did 
■of onefathion lu in the womb ? (Job xixl. 13, &c.) 

6. fciery doty of justice was indeed strictly req^nired by 
iw law of Moae*. MurdeT was forbidden b; the sixth rom- 
Bandtneot, adulleir bj the eeventh, and theft by th« eJ(T)iIh. 
tVhon thiddelh man't blood, by man ihaM hit blood be ,kid 
[Gfln. ii. 6.), was the first commandment gtTOt to Noah 
ifteT the flood. And the same sentence wa< denounred 
u murder by tbe Mosaical law. All kiodsof ^iolr 
—'"- or fiiud, were also forbidden. (Eiod. xsi. 

. DeuL six.) — That whidt it altogetherjtitl , 

UHH folhwj that thou mayttt live. Bays the law. (Deut. 
M.) Ye thail not oppreti one latolher ,- but thou thell ffa 
Lard thy God. (Lev. sxr. 17.j Thou thaU not defraud thy 
•tighliMiT, neUher rob him. (m. 13.} YethaUmd steal, nei- 
tho-deaJ faltely, neither lie vne to another. (zix.U.) Yeihall 
io to unriglUeoumett in judgment, in mete-yard, m weight, 
w in meature. Jutt balanaa, juit weightt, a jati ephah, and 
tjutt hintluiUye have. lam the Ijirdyour God. (xiic. 35, 
be.) The tame commandment is repealed in the book of 
DeuteroDomy i and it ia added, that au that do taeA Ihingi, 
and all that da umighteoutly, ereanabominationuntolhe Lord. 
[Deut. XXX*. 13, Am.) And therefore our Saviour, wlien he 
nyi to hii diaciples, — Whaltoettr ye would thai mtn thuald 
io to you, do ye even to to them, — adds,-— ^ thit it Ihe law aiid 
liejii^ele. (Malt. viL IB.) 

6. The law of Hoses was, moreover, characterized by 
tenevolence and goodness, which tended to develops thE^ 
nine virtiies among the Hebrews. It indignantly proliibiU'd 
luman sacrifice^ which at that time were so generally preva- 
lent; it Mfteneil the horrors of war, so frightful iii those 
bariMtooa ffat it defended the cause of the poor, of iJie 
aecaaed, of the folherleas, and of slaves. In all these re- 
speelB, llio Hebrew legislator was obliged to make some 
eoDeewions to his countrymen; but, when we compare his 
ioatitations with the usages which then cGnerally prevailed, 
we eaimot miMake tha tondeiicy and effect of the Mosaic 
lavs. We aee, not Milj all injuBtiee but all hatred forbld- 
den, andhumanitr lu ww b the poor moat powdvely enjoined. 
Taou that! ital hide thf hother m thine heart .- tlwu thall not 
mtngt, nor bttrany grvdge againti the children of tkf/ pciplc , ■ 
tmi thott tl^ hoe ihji neighbour at thytelf. (Lev.xix. 17,18.) 
If ihey aoio lAeir bnlhBr't ax or ihtep go attray, they were to 
(ring them again to him. Jf they tavi hit ait or hit uc fall 
datonijr the way, they were to help him to lift Ihemup -—'- 
(DeoL xiii. I, dK.) If Iheir brother wai waxen poo 
faOen in decay, they uwre commanded to reliete hin, yea, though 
keiea ttrmga, w KJeurnrr, and to take no uiury of him, or 
tiKTCaK. (Lev. XIV. 35, 36.) If tliey ataUtmk their nergh- 
tour'i raimatt to plrdge, they were to delrper it to him by Inel 
lb MM gnelh down. (Kxod. ixii. 36.) To the same purpose 
«s Kad(Deul. xt-y—Zf there be among yiu a poor man if 
Mc of thy brethren, thou thall not harden Ihy heart, n 
thine hand from thy poor brother i but Ihmt ihalt t^ 
hold wide ni.lo fum, and thall turely lend h m tuffi 
Htneed. (DeuL XT. 7, 9.) They were reqt red u 
n^ltd the hartetl of their land, not to make elean nti f 

the toni»* of their field, nor to gather any glean ng '" 
hiwTtMl I hut to kaxe them unto the poor, and to the 
(Lev. xxiii. 33.) The like they were to do n the 
nrl and *ia»-yaid ; they were not to go over them a 
imt the gleaning! far the ttranger, llie falAerleti 
uidoK.rtmeatbving that they themtehet were bondm. 
I^tdof Egypt. fDtiat. xxiv. 30, &c} Nor were these k nd 
<4eM to Se potfixnwd mty to theiT brelfaren or fnends 
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going arlray, they- were re 



(jiiireil to brine it liack to him again, Jf liny eaw the art of 
fuiii Ihni hat^ them lying under hit burden, they were turuy 
to help lollh him. (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5.) To the same purpose 
speaks Solomon ; — If thine enemy te hungry, give him hrraa 
to eal ! and if he bt Ihirtty, give Him u-atrr to drink, (Prov. 
XXV. 31.) Nay, thev were to extend their mercy even to 
the brule beasts. — TAou thalt not inutxle the ox, tohen he 
Ireodtlh oiat the torn. (ixv. 4.) IVhm a butloek, or a thm, 
or a goat it brought forth, then it thall be tmm dayt under Oie 
dam. Whether it he eoir, or ewe, yc iliall net kill it and her 
young both in one day. (Lev. xxii. 37, 3B.] If a bird't neti 
cliance !o be before thee, thou thalt not take the dam with the 
young. (Deut. xxii. 6.) Jltou thalt not teethe a kid in hit 
Tiwllier'i milk. (Exod. xiiii. 19.) 

In short, it seems that Moses was desirous of softening 
and civiliilng the Hebrews, gradually, by merry and benef 
eerire. A few observations on the laws respecting strangers 
will confirm and illustrate this remark. 

It is well known to all who are convereant «-ilh antiquity, 
that strangers, who were denominated barbarians, were 
treated as enemies, and often put out of the protection of the 
laws. The Gospel had not yet taught that, all men were 
brethren, and that heretics and enemies are alike our neigh- 
bnuis. Further, the Mosaic legislation tended to insulate 
the Jews among other nations, and to detach them from their 
neighbours in order to protect them from their example. One 
would expect, therefore, that Moses would treat strangers in 
the B;iine manner as they were al that time universally 
treaU'd, and perhaps even with greater severity: but it was 
his e.special object to render his people compassionate and 
generous, at the same time he endeavoured to recuove stran- 
gers 10 a distance from Palestine, by every means consistent 
with humanity. The following are his enactments respect- 
ing ihem : — If a ilranger tofoum with thee in your land, ye 
shall not vex Aim : l/ut the ttrangtr, that dwellelh in your land, 
thalt be unto you at ont bom emon^tt you, atid Ihou ihaU lone 
him at thyself ! for ye were tlrangert in the land of Egypt. 
I am the Lord your God. (Lev. xix. 33, 34.1 And again, 
God lortlh the ttranger in giving him food andraiment. Lore 
ue therefore the tiran^, for ye were tlrangert in the land of 

f-gypf. Apprehensive lest strangers should be exposed to 
le^injustico (an occurreitce which i» frequent in the infancy 
of legiijlation), Moses enacted that they snould be subject to 
the tame laws and penalties as the Hebrews theraselvps were. 
(Lev. jcxiv. 15—38. Num. iv. 15, la.) And, finally, the 
oppression of Strangera was one of tha twelve crimes 
- 'hich were solemnly cursed on Mount EbsL (Deut. xxvii. 
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^uch is a concise view of the purity and e 

moral law, delivered by Moses. How admirably ai. 

lanirunEe and such sentiments as these suited to the.aacred 
original whence they flow! How strongly do they attest 
the Divine benevolence which dictated the Jewish law, which 
alone ciiuld enforce such precepts by adequate sanctions, and 
impress such sentiments upon the human heart with practical 
conviction ! If the intermixture of such sentiments and pre- 
cepts wiUi the civil code, and the union of political regultt- 
lions with moral instructions and religious observances, is 
lamlleled in any other country, and byanyotherlawgiver, 
iliis circumstance afford a strong presumptive 
evidei^ce of the divine original of the Mosaic code 1 

VI. The Mosaic dispensation, in its general provisions, 
comprehended a complete form of government, both civil and 
religious; and in both Iteae respects it was purely a theo- 
cracy, lis civil enactments were adapted to pecuIiaT caset 
and circumstances i but they enjoined, as we have seen, the 
duties of social life in all its several relations ; and ihxf ■»•, 
pointed civil rulers to carrv thepe laws into effect Tbo nfi- 
gious enactments of the Slosaic dtspenaatioa conWriaad (4r> 
tain d outrii I es, promises, thceatenings, and predictiona,wllM 
we e he authoritative rule of failh lo tlie Jews ; then mut 
m n also prescribed a great multitude of ccremoidd and 
tns itutions, which, however indifferent Id fliiin- 
were obli^ratory on the Jews, by the corotMUiding 
au ly of God.' Tlie precise use of all ihesr '---■■ — '■ 
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cannot, at tiiis distance of time, fully ascertain. But some of 
them were manifestly established in opposition to the rites 
of the Eg;yptians ana other neighbouring nations, and with a 
Tiew to preserve them from the infections of their idolatries. 
Others of their rites were instituted as memorials of the sig- 
nal and extraordinary acts of Divine Providence towards 
hem, especially those by which their law had been con- 
firmed and established. And the history of the Jewish 
people, the vengeance executed by them on idolatrous na- 
tions, the wonderful works of God wrought among them, 
and the excellency of their laws and constitutions, could not 
but awaken the attention of the rest of mankind, and hold 
forth a light to the heathen world throughout which diey 
were dispersed. 

Infinite wisdom, however, had a still further design in the 
Mosaic dispensation. It was dcsisrned to prepare the way 
for that more perfect dispensation which was to succeed iu 
Its rites and ceremonies prefigure and set forth the coming of 
our Livrd Jesus Christ, who was the end of the Law (Rom. x. 
4.), and who is pointed out ajjd referred to through every 
part of the Old Testament. 7 he btw was their 8dioohna.^tr 
to bring them unto Christ, (Gal. iii. 24.) And though the 
elements which it taught were wc^k and poor, in respect of 
the more complete system which was after\\'ards to take 
place, yet they were excellent in their kind, and wisely 
adapted to the exigencies of those times. 

The law, though not absolutely perfect, had a perfection 
suitable to its kind and design : it was adapted to the genius 
of the people to whom it was given, and admirably calcu- 
lated to keep them a people distinct fjom the rest of man- 
kind, and prevent their being involved in the idolatries com- 
mon among other nations. And it was at the same time or- 
dained to presignify good things to come, and to bear a strong 
attestation to the truth of the Christian religion. These were 
surely good ends, and worthy of a wise and good God. If 
God then chose Israel for his peculiar people, it was because 
all the rest of tlie world was immersed in idolatry and super- 
stition. Nor did he thereby cease to be the God of the Gen- 
tiles. He left not himself without witness amongst them ; he 
did them eood^ and gave them rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, (Acts xiv. 17.) And his eternal power and y;od head 
(Rom. i. 19, 20.) was manifested to them by the works of his 
creation. He was also at all times ready to receive those 
who turned from their idolatries, and became proselytes to 
the true religion. And he had prepared his S,m a ransom f in- 
all, to he testified in due time. (1 Tim. ii. 6.) The Jews might 
indeed take occasion from hence to value themselves, and 
despise others : their law, however, gave them no encourao-e- 
ment or |)relence so to do ; but quite tlie contrary. And wTth 
regard to their ceremonial law, they were all along taught, 
both by Moses and their prophets, that true religion did not 
consist in such external ooservances. Circumcise the foreskin 
o^i/our heart (Deut. x. IC), said Moses to them. Andaffain; 
rne J^trd thu G(td will circumcise thine hearty and the heart of 
thy seed, to love the Ijord thy God with all thine hearty and with 
all thy soul, that thou maycst live, (xxx. G.) The like doc- 
trine taught Samuel : — Hath the l^ord an great delight in 
burnt-iffirings, and nacrifices^ as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obry is better than t^arrificc, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams, (l vSam, xv. 2-2.) Tlwu desirest not sacri- 
fice, says David, else would I give it : Thou d4 lightest not in 
burnt-offering. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : J 
broken and a rtmtrite heart, 6W, thou wilt not dr.'^pi.yc. (Psal. 
li. 16, 17.) To do justice and judgment, snys Solomon, is more 
acceptable to ike Lord than sacrifice, (i'rov. xxi. 3.) Isaiiih 
sneaks very fully to the same purpose : — To what purpose is 
the jmiltitu'de of your sacrifices unto me? .mith the Ijord : lam 



full of the burnt-offerings tf rams, and the ful of fid befu^ts, and 

n the blood of bullocks, or of limfjs, of he-goats, 

&C. — Wash ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your doings 



J delight not in the blood oj 



from before mine eyts, cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge, the fdherless, plead for 
the widow. (Isa. i. 11, kx*.) 'i'hus; also speaks Jeremiah, — 
Thus saith the l^ord of Hm^ts, the God if Isratl, .intend your 
ways and your duing.<, and J will raitse you to dwell in this 

£lace. Trust w not in lyinu; word% saying, Tlie temple of the 
ord, the temple of the Lord.'(JcT. vii. 3, A.) f desired mercij, 
and not sacrificj'., says God by the prophet Hosea, and /he 
knowled'j^e oj God more than burnt-* ffir in ^s, (Hos. vi. G.) 
Lastly, we read in the prophet Micali, — }ilierewi thai shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I come before him with buntt-offerinsf, with calves of a 
year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 



with ten thousands of rivers of oil f SkaO Igtve myfh 
for my transgression, the fruit of my body fur the sin 
soul? He hath showed thee, man, what is good; an 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to late 
and to walk humbly with thy God? (Mic. vi. 6, &c.) 
the Jews placed their dependence on an external shov 
ligion, they must stand condemned by their own La 
their Prophets. 

But, however excellent the Mosaic institution ^ 
itself, and admirably adapted to the Jews, for the pi 
for which it was intended, yet it was imperft^t, as bt-i: 
one part of tlte grand revelation of the divine purpose 
mankind through the blcod of the Messiah, and also a 
desicrned for a small nation, and not for the whole wo 
was indeed strictly of a local and temporary nature. C 
of its desinrn being to separate the Israelites frcm the 
mankind (which it effectually accomplished), mam 
ordinances arc tlierefore of such a nature, that they' 
calculated for general adoption.' The Jewish dispp 
was only temporary, and preparatory to that fuller n 
tation ol tlie divine will, which in the fulness of tii 
to be made known to the world. This is not only iin 
its typical character, which has already been noticed 
also intimated, in no obiscure terms, in tliose nre< 
which announce its abrogation, the substitution ot Ui 
gelical laws by the advent of the Messiah, and the 
sion of the Gentiles. To omit the prophecies concen 
Messiah, which have already been noticed,' the cess; 
the Mosaic dispensation is foretold by Jeremiah in the 
ing explicit terms i— ^Behold the days come, saith the L 
I will make a new covenant with the houie of hrael, a 
the himse ofJudah : not according to the coifnemt thai 
with the house of their fathers, in the day that I took the 
lumd, to bring them out of the land of Egypt {which i 
nant they brake, although I was a husbann to them, i 
Lord) t but this shall be the covenant which I tvill mt 
the house of Israel. Jifler tho&e days, saith the Lord, I 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their Aa 
wtll be their God, and they shall be my people, Jlnd t 
teach no more every man his neighbour, toying, Knon 
Lord: for they shall aix know me, from the kubtvfth 
greatest of them, saith the Lord : for I will forgive their , 
and I will remember their sin tw more. (Jer. xxxi. • 
From which passage, Paul infers (Heb. yiii. 7 — 1 
the mention ot a new covenant necessarily implies tl 
be old, and that, if that first covenant had been faultU 
would have been no occasion for the second, (-om 
IlairjTai ii. 6. with Heb. xii. 20, 27. 

Kqnally important are all those predictions, which 
the calling of the Gentiles.^ All these are puncti 
filled in the preaching of the Gcspel, but are not so 
possible, supposing Sie law to be still in f(.rce wh 
fined all solemn worship and sacrifices to the t 
Jerusalem. Nay, further, this enlargement tf th 
plainly supersedes those other ceremimies, which 
signed to distinguish the Israelites as God's peculia 
for the parfilioii wall must necessarily be brnkt-n d 
Jew ana Gentile both made one whenever tliose p 
should be accomplished. 

Let us then adore the wisdom and goodness of ( 
his disnens itions. Jlis statutes are rigid and n juice 
and all his CDiuniandnients are righteous. (Psal. 
And these same rijjhU'ous comniandmenls and iioly 
are delivered to us in the (lospel (as will be sluv 
followintr j)a}res) with siill irre.iter purity and r 
and free from that hiirtheii (J' ceremonies, whicli tr 
stances of the Jewish age and people rendered nee 



§ 3. A SUMMARY VIEW OK THE DOCTRLVES AND PRE 

THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 

I. Divine Character of the Founder of the Christiai 
— II. The Leading Doctrines of the Gospi'l are 
the character of the Mmighty ; particularly, I. T 

> Tluis tlif Jcwfl woro roimnatnl'-rl (o appear prr6«>nci!ly in . 
tlieir thrt* I' jin-af fi'siivuls: hih! if nil iiuii liaM hovn coiivfrti-t 
liiis law vsoiilii )iHV(* Ix-oii ri]tially l>iniiinir upDii tlicin. Bui it 
i>cen UnpoKsibie (ov t\\f groutrr part o\ iiiuiikiti<l l») n-pnir i< 
three or four liiin's in Iho yrnr ; inr. if this wa> a norrssai y \vx 
the lives of half ihc world w«»ulil b"' entirely npeiit in a wcari 
endirijE pil|;rhi)a(;e. Faber'sHorre Mowiicje. vol. ii. n. 435. 

• See pp. 12fr— 129. aupra, ami the Appen«lix, No. VI. 

• See Isa. ii.2. z. xi. xiz. '21. xhx. \x. Mic. iv. MaL i. 11. 
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A i»ROOF or ITS DIVINE INaPIRATION. 



*/ 0*rf ohJ »/ hit 'ftlfictieiu, and lie dtag and 4piritval 
wtnlip wUeA vc •»« r* jlim, — S. 7%e vicariaut alanemtnt 
maile fir tin By Jetia Chritl. — 3. FargiveniH 0/ «'n» — 
1 iMi/ieiUi9H i/f faith, ant rtemcilialun U GW.— 5. The 
prumite »f the Httg Spirit t* ndctify and rtiuv oar na- 
n>T.— e. The imm»rtaaty ■/ the tanti and a future Hale 
^ marJt and pHnitkmenlt,~Xa. The MuriU Preeepii 
iflitMw TenamerU are ailmirattg adapted la the actual 
Suit af Mankind. — 1, Simmarg af the diilg il eytina be- 
twffM lun and nan. pariicularig inlrgriig af eandiiet, 
''•"^I'/arg^'ytmett of iiijuriei. — 2. The diitiei ef gavcrneri 

I mintjecla, si. 

' pamu and chii 



1«» 



' chiltinf 



. Uc 



: The pen. 



fncffi, af the Gaepel, a 



. The hal, 



.of.. 



" pT'of of , 

^nnnnvnanm sn ang inonnrr in vAicA the moral pvfcepta 
^HnGtipel ar^ Uelivered; and an the character if J^iai 
Cinuaa a mmral tcnrhtr.~IV. Superieriti/ 0/ the Morivea 
laDujpretrnleti by the Gaipet,— They are dravn, I. /Vom 
« ann'ieratiaa •/" tAe rtatmaileneH af the duly- — 3. From 
lie linfMiar Javour-M bealrmed by GbiL—3. Ftam the ex- 
*•# if Chrimt,—^- from the taucliani of duly, which the 
litil rrian'«n« amotaf mm have received fratn Gad. — 6. 
fnm die refarei tahich Chriatiant awe to their hali/ fire- 
fiuiai^-6. Frwtia the acceplailenett af true repentance and 
llr fmate a/* pardrit- — 7. From the divine attittanee 
tfmi M ntpp*rt men in the practice af their duly. — 8. 
/in «r relation to heaven lahile u^n earlh. — 9. from 
lib rraarda anti puTfithmenla preetaimed in Ihe Gotpel. 

rxK of Ihe Founder of the Chrislian 



L Dmn Charai 

Tm third and last dUpensation of religion ia that which 
VMittiodnced by that divine and glorious person whom the 
pwphia had foretold. ThiB ia properly the Cliriatian Dis- 

pCMMiaD, which iwas designed and fitted for an universal ^ 

■ "n which, considered in its o"gi"al purity, religion • tificattM b7f Jlh 



•it bnni^t to its hiehest perfect 
Aoidmitable irisclom, goodnei 



to which he foretold it shuuld be exposed. All thia waa 
moat' exactly fuliilled : he rose again on the third day, and 
showed himself alive to his dieeiples after his paaeion by 
many infitjible proofs, when their hopes were so sunk, diat 
thev could hardly believe that he waa riaen. till they cculd 
no longer doubt of it, without renouncing the testimony of 
all Ihelr Henses. He ?avc them a cimmisaion to go and 

E reach his Gosjie] to all nations, and uromised that, to ena 
le them to do 11 with aurcese, they should be endued with 
the most eHr^ordinary powers and gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
This aecordiiigl v they did, and thout.3i destitute of allworldly 
advantiges, without power, riches, interest, policy, leiimJQg, 
or eloauence, Ihey wpnt through the world preaching a cru- 
cified Jesus, as the .Saviour and Lord of mon, and leachiuj 
the things which he had commanded them ; and by the won- 
derful powers with which thev were invested, and Ihe evi- 
dences they had produced of their divine mission, they pre- 
vailed, and spread ihe religionofJeeus, as their treat Master 
had foretold, mthe mldsl of sufTeiings and persecutiona, and 
in opposition to the reigning inveterate prrjudicos bolh of 
Jews and Gentiles. 

H. If we examine the 
Dispensation, and of ili 

and his ajKwtles, we shall find thi . .^ .__^__. 

worthy of God, and adapted to the necessitiea of mankind. 
They retain all that ia e^tceltent in the Old Testament reve- 
lation ; for Christ came, not to destroy the law and the pro- 
phots, but to fulfil them, and to cprry the scheme of religion 
there laid down to a still highfr degree of excellency. 
Accordingly, he taught all Ihe uindamental doclrinea of the 
Chriatian system, which are necessary to be believed end 
obeyed in order to the attainment of salvation. Such, for 
' latance, are the exi>itence and portcctions of God ; the 
idhteoQS and reasonable character of his law ; the rebellion, 
apostacy, and corruption of manj the impossibility of justi- 
ficntion by the works of the law ; Christ's own tTivina 
character, as the Son of God and the Saviour of men ; Jus- 
him ; the deity and offices of the lltily 



rlitDy Jesus Christ 
be in every n 



ficesai'-y 1 
rt and lif ' 



of re^neration, faith, re- 



Spirit; the n 

- ■ ' 'incssol . , .„ .„ 

; and a recompense of reward lo die rigliteous 
and Iho wicked, and the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
These are the leading subjects taught by Jrsus Christ and 
his apostles : to adduce □// the passages of the New Testa* 
ment that assert them would extend this section to an undue 
length. A few of the principal testimonies may properly 
claim to be noticed. 

1. The account of God and or air Pehtections contained 

the Scriptures commends itself lo our reason, aa worthy 

of the highest and moat excellent of all beincrg, and the most 

auitable atTectiona and diapoaitions towards him. He is 

represented nsa pure Spirit, the Creator and Governor of the 

" — aessed of inUnile wisdom, hoi ine is, truth, justice, 

and perfection ; the witness and judge of our 






isible, unchangeable, 
ne, his majesty is sol^ened 
TSsion) by his benevolence, 
n diffusing good thioughout 
IPS are over all his works," 
ir souls and our bodies; 



. .-„_ . in and noblest improvement. 

Aoidmiiable <gri3clom, goodness, and purity shone forth in 
lltt vhidc conduct and characjar of the great author of it. 
He eauM in the fulness of time, the tinie which bad been ; 
painted out in the prophetical writings. In him the several ' 
pfcdkUDiis relating; to the extraordinary person that was lo | 
tame were ful&lled, and the several characters by which he ^ 
w« dPBciibed nvere wonderfully united, and in no other per- j 
ton. He appeared, as was foretold concerning him, it ~ 
in hi* ODtward condition and circumstances, and yet ir 
tuned in hi* whole conduct a dignity becoming his divine { 
rinuacter. Many of his miracles were "f such a kind, and , 
perfcnned in such a manner, as seemed to ai^ue a dominion , 
am oatore, and its established laws, and they were acts of , 
gnat goodness aa well as power. He went about doing , 
good to the bodies and to the souls of men ; and the admi- 
rable inatructioika he gave were delivered with a divine au- 
thority, and yet with great familiarity and condeaceiiaion. 
And hi« own practice was every way suited to theexccllency { 
t^" his pfaeepiB. He exhibited the moat finished palleni of , 
imivnu holiiieaB, id" love to God, of zeal for the divine ( 
g^oTj, of the most wonderful charity and benevolence , 

■ ' Vind, of the most unparalleled self-denial, of s , 

d aod life, of meekness and patience, humility { 

Dsion. Never was there ao perfect a character, 

o godlike, venerable, and amiable, so remote from that of 
•B cntliiuiaat or ad impostor. He is the only founder of a 
nligioQ ia the history of mankind, whicli is totally uncon- , 
nened with all huraaii policy and government, and therefore , 
imllj uncondnetTe to any worldly purpose whatever. All I 

Mlina, aa Mohammed, Numa, and even Moses himself, ' 

Unded their religious and civil instituuons together, and of our "duly to him', clothed" in 'ideas the most vcnerabla, 
An aniiiiied dominion over iheit respective people : but amiable, and engaging. We are required lo fear God, butit 
J-knat DCitbeT aimed at nor would accept of any such power ; , ig nol with a servile horror, such aa superstition inspires, but 
• Mieeted every object which all other men pursue, and ■ ^i[h a filial reverence. We are directed and encourao«d lo 
*de chlriea of aOthoM which others fear to encounter. No address ourselves to him as our heavenly Father through 
jfterlbonder rt a religira ever made hia own sufTenngs and , jesus Christ the Son of his love, and in his name lo oifet 
Ouh a neeenor* pan of hia original plan, and essential lo up our prayers and praises, our confessions and ihanksgiv- 
** miM^on. JeauB Cbrirt, however, most expressly fore- | ingg_ „iih the profoundest humility, becoming creature* 
k>U hia own anOenngs, the cruel and ignominious death he [ deeply sensible of their own unworlhiness, and yet with an 
Jn to nndergD, hi* resartectioo from the dead on the third ingenuous aiBance, hope, and joy. We are lo yield the most 
•m. hi* aacenaieo into heaven, the dreadful judgments and unreserved submission lo fiod as our aoveremn Lo^l, our 
^ hmili aa thai ahould be inflicted on the Jewish nation, and, I a^oM wise and righteous Governor, and most gracious Dene- 
BUMt improbable thiog in the world, the . „ „ , ^ ,,,,„. -u . ^^ n r_t < . u 

k.^-j— . Ik. .__. — «BrddifBcwlU«»ltli,aa SCnr.lia lJihni.9. H't.a.r Eph.l.2S. 



; eternal, immortal, 
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(if we may be allowed the e; 
which is liberal and unwearie 
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embracing at once the interest! _. .. 

and while he bestows in abundance the blessings and ct 
lations of the present life, he has provided for us perfect and 
exalted felicity in the life to come. Of all the viewa of God 
which had ever been given, none was so calculated t« endear 
him lo us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, aa thia 
short but interesting description, of which the scheme of re- 
demption affords a sublime illustration, — "Gudislovb!" 
(I John iv. 16.) But the Gospel not only makes known to 
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factor ; to resign ourselycs to his disposal, and acquiesce in 
his providential dispensations, as being persuaded that he 
orders all thin^ really for the best ; to walk continually as 
in his sight, and with a regard to his approbation, setting 
him before us as our great all-seeing witness and jndjje, our 
chiefest good and highest end. Above all, we are re(juired to 
love the Lord our God with all our heart, and mind, and 
strength, and to show that we love him by keeping his com- 
mandments, by aspiring after a confonnity tohim iii his imita- 
ble perfections, and by endeavouring, as far as we are able, to 
glonfy him in the world. 

The external worship of God, according to the idea given 
of it in the New Testament, is pure and spiritual, and is 
characterized by a noble simplicity. As Gfid is a fpin't, he 
is to be worshipped, not in a formal manner, hut in ^irit and 
in truth. (John iv. 21.^ The numerous rites of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which, tnoufirh wi<iely suited to that time and 
state, were marks of the imperfection of that economy, are 
now abolished. The ordinances of Christianity, prescribed 
in the Gospel, are few in number, easy to be observed, and 
noble in their use and significanoy ; and those ceremonies, 
which are necessary in order that all thin^ may be done 
decently and in order, are left to be filled up, m every country, 
at the discretion of pious men lawfully appointed. — A glo- 
rious plan of religious worship this ! grounded upon the per- 
fections of the divine nature, and admirably corresponding 
with the case and necessities of sinful man. 

2. That man should love God with all his heart, is not the 
language of religion only ; it is also the dictate of reason. 
Bu^ alas ! neither reason nor relisrion have had sufficient in- 
fluence to produce this eifpct. Man has ofifonded God, and 
guilt exposes him to punishment ; for the holiness of God 
must hate sin, and his justice must le^d him to testify in his 
conduct the displeasuVe which his heart feels. That man is 
also a depraved creature, and manifests that depravity in his 
sentiments and disposition, the whole history of the human 
kind furnishes abundant proof. If the annals of the different 
nations of the earth do not portray the tempers and actions 
of a race of dreadfully depraved creatures, there is no such 
thing in nature as an nrf^umenf. The tendency of guilt and 
depravity is as mturally and certainly to misery, as of a stone 
to fall downwards. 

In what w^ay f^'i'ftf/ and d^'praved creaturos can be delivered 
from wickedness and punishment, and restored to goodness 
and felicity, is one of tne most difficult, as it is one of the most 
important,'questions which can employ the mind. '* God is 
justly displeased : how shall he be reeonciledl Guilt makes 
man afraid of (iod : how shall the cnu^e of fear be. removed ? 
Depravity makes man averse to intercourse with God : how 
shall his sentiments and disposition he changed V These 
are all difficulties which natural religion cannot resolve ; and 
concerning which reason is utterly silent. Repentance and 
reformation have been considerejl by many as fully sufficient 
to banish all thc^se evils ; but theyhave no countenance for 
their opinion from the course of Go«l's moral government. A 
debauchee repents bitterly and sincerely of his vicious ex- 
cesses ; but repentance does not heal his diseased body : " he 
is made to possess the sins of his youth ;'^ and the fatal 
effects of his vices bring him to an early grave. The f^tme- 
ster repents of his folly, and reforms His conduct : biit his 
penitence and reformation do not procure the restoration of 
nis lost estate ; and he spends his remaining years in poverty 
and want. By iinitatin|T, men testifv their approbation of the 
divine conduct, in their ideas of distributive justice. The 
murderer is seized, and led to the tribunal of the judge. He 
professes to be penitent, and there is no reason to question 
nis sincerity, nut do any think that his repentance should 
arrest the arm of the rifjhteous law 1 He is condemned, and 
suffers death. If, then, the sentiments of men, confirming the 
conduce of (iod, proclaim the insufficiency of repentance to 
atone for iniquity, no rational hope can be' entertained of its 
efficacy. We must look to another quarter ; but where shall 
we look 1 

An extraordinary interposition of the Supreme Being ap- 
pears necessary, and also a revelation of his will to give us 
information on the su)\j<»ct. Th;iii;;h it would be presumption 
in us to name every thini: that a revola:ion will contain, we 
may say with confi'dencts it Mill he tall and explicit as to the 
pardon of siii, and the iiu.thod of a sinner's reconciliation 
with God. Thesi* are indispensably requisite. The New 
Testament does not disappoint our wishes or our hopes: it 
enters fully into all these difficulties, and proposes a remedy 
for every evil which we feel. The doctrine of a mediator , arid 



of redemption throufj^h him, presents itself to our eyes in every 
page; and forms the very core of the Christian relisrion.) 
Thus, what men had in all ages wished for in vain — an 
atonement for sin (which conscience and their natural notioni 
of divine justice taught them to be necessary)— the sacred 
books point out in the death of Jesus ; which, in conse- 
quence of the dignity of his person, our reason perceives to 
have been of sufficient value to expiate the ^uilt of innume^ 
able millions. The reality and extent of me atonement cr 
satisfaction made to divine justice by Jesus Christ are *pi 
forth in the strongest and most explicit language that can be 
conceived. Thus, he is said to have died for u^, to b^ar cw 
*/n^, to TAKE AWAY our titu^ to lie a propitiation />r our i^Vrji, 
and to PURCHASE, redeem, or ransom tu with the price of kit 
bhmd, 

Christ died for im. — He laid daum his life for w, (1 John 
iii. 16.) — He d'ed roRoursins, (I Cor. xv. 3,y^He gore Aiw- 
self for us, (Tit. ii. 14.) — He was delivered for our o/Vncn. 
(ftom. iv. 25.) He ta-.ttd death for every man. (Heb, ii. 9.) 
— Agreeably to the prophecy concerning him, 7^5? was wouni 
ed for (ntr transpressitms, and bruised for our iniguitief, (Isa. 
liii. 5.)~-'Christ has borne our sins. — He wcu once offered to 
bear the sins of many, (Heb. ix. 28.^ — He bare our nfu m Ati 
own body on the tree, (1 Pet ii. 24.) — Agreeably to the pre- 
dictions concerning him. He hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrtnvs .• the Lurd hath udD on him the iniquity ofutaH 
(Isa. liii. 4. 6.) 

Christ has taken away our sins. — He was manifested totak 
AWAY our sins, (I John iii. 5.) — He nr away sin bythesaai' 
fiee of himself, meb. ix. 26.y^He hath washed tufrom our 
sins in his own blood. (Rev. i. 5.) — T%e blood of Chrigt Jam 
cleanseth us from all sin, (1 John i. 7.) 

Christ is a propitiation for our sins. — Him hath God td 
fwth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood. (Rom. 
iii. 25.)— Go</ sent his S*m to be the propitiation jfiw our tint, 
(1 John iv. lO.y^He is the vwh^vtiktiqis fur our nns,and mi 
for mtrs only, but akofor the sins of the whok world. (I John 
li. 2.) 

Christ purchased, redeemed, or ransomed ustmththepnee 
of his li/ood. — He purchased the church of God with his omi 
olo(d, (Acts XX. 2S.) — He came to^ve his life a ransom /«r 
many. (Matt. xx. 28.) — He gave himself a ransom for all. (1 
Tim. ii. 6.) — IFe are wvqht with a price. (1 Cor. vi. 20.)— 
//I him we hare redemption through nis Mood, (Kph. i. 7.)— 
He hath redeemed us to God by his blood. (Uev. v. 9.>— 
JVe are redeemed with the precious blood of Christ, (1 reL 
i. 10.) 

3. Tlie divine justice being satisfied, we are assured of die 
forgiveness of our sins tlirough Christ, upon a sincere re- 
pentance. His foreninner, John the Baptist, preached the 
baptism if rnteiitaiiee for the remission of sins. j^Luke iii. 3.) 
— Christ tells us, his blood was shed for many for the reni^ 
S10N of sins. (Matt. xxvi. 28.) — After the resurrection, the 
apostles are directed by him to preach repentance and remis- 
sion OF SINS in his name among all nations, (Luke xxiv.47.} 
— Accordingly their preaching was this : Jiim God hath es^ 
alted with his right hand to be a prince and a saviour^ for togite 
repentance to Israel^ and forgiveness of sins. (Acts v. 31.) 
— Repent and be baptized every oiu of you in the nametfJettu 
Christy for the remission of sins. ( Actis ii. ^.) — Through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. (Acts xiij. 
38.) — 7b him give all the prophets witness^ thai through hit 
name, whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission or 
sins. (Acts X. 43.) — God u^s in Christ reconciling the ttoHd 
unto himself not imputing their trespasses unto them. (2 Cor. 
v. 19.) — In him we have redemption through his blood, tierce 
giveness of sins. (Eph. i. 7.) — And we are commanded 1$ 
forgive one another^ even as God, for Christ^s saJke, hath fo» 
given vs. (K^\\, iv. 32.) 

4. Our sms being forgiven, we are justified by Christ in 
the sight of God. Sy him all that believe are justified. (Am 




\ption that is in Jesus Christ. (R< 
justified by his blf)ody we shall be saved from wrati thrtmgk 
him. (Kom. v. 0.) — God hath made him to be sin (that is,» 
sin-offering) ftr us, who kneio no sin^ that we might be made 
the righteousness^ God in him. (2 Cor, v. 21.)— £pfn iht 
righteousness of CrtxL which it byyiaith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all tltem that believe. (Kom. iii. 22.) — ^T^erefore 
^* we are accounted righteous before God, only for the men 
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the Holy Spirit, to enable them to conquer their corropt af- 
fectionsl In fine, what more powerful motive to persuade 
men to live virtuously, than the certainty of a future judg- 
mnntl Vain men may value themselves upon their specula- 
tive knowledge, rifjlit opinions, and true belief; but no be- 
lief WILL BE OF ADVANTAOE TO THEM, WHICH IS SEPARATE 
FROM THE PRACTirE OF HOLINESS. 

Lastly, all the doctrines of the Christian faith make up an 
infinitely more amttisfent and rational scheme of beliff than 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers ever diJ[ or the most 
cunning of modem unbelievers can, invent. The philoso- 
phers were never able to make out a coherent scheme of 
tilings, and the modern deists cannot frame to themselves 
any consistiMit and fixed principle, as we have already seen.> 
There have, indeed, been disputes among (christians, but 
they have not been like those among the philosophers, con- 
cerninfT the supreme good of man, but only explications of 
particular doctrines, which do nnt nff»rct religion itself, and 
ought not to hinder the good etT(H*t which the fundamental 
doctrines ought in have upon the lives of men. 

in. Admirably as the doctrines of the New Testament 
are adupt(Hl to tile actual condition and wants of mankind, 
the MORAL PRECEPTS which it enjoins are not less calculated 
to promote tbeir happiness and well-being, both collectively 
ana individually. The view^ of human dutv, exhibited by 
heathen moralists, was not only radically defective and ma- 
terially erroneous; but the manner of its exhibition was little 
calculated to impress the mind, affect the heart, or influence 
the con<luct. Abstruse reasonings upon the fitnef^s of things — 
general declarations concerning the beauty of virtue— cold 
and inanintate precepts of conduct, if not contradicted, yet 
imperfectly exempliiied in their own behaviour* — might in 
some degree exenrise their pupils' faculties of reasoning and 
memory, and render them subtle disputants, and pompous 
drclaimers; but tliey had little tendency to enlighten their 
minds in the knowledge of moral truth, and to imbue their 
hearts with the love of moral excellence. It is far otherwise 
with the morality of the Scriptures, and especially of the 
New Testament While the system of moral truth, which 
they evolve, is incomparably more pure than that of the h«'a- 
theii moralist, it is not, like' his, couched in cold generalitirs 
or in abstract uninteresting lannruage. It is pure and ritional, 
alike remote from the overstrained precepts of superstition 
and enthusiasm, and the loose compliant maxims of worldly 
policy. It comes home to men*s business and bosoms. It 
IS deeply impressive, and it is perfectly intelligible. It is 
calculatwd for every rank and order of society, and spenks 
with equal strictness ami authority to the rich and honoura- 
ble, to the poor and ignoble. All other systems of morals 
prohibit actions, but not thoughts, and therefore are necessa- 
rily inefftH-'tual. But the moral system of Christianity per- 
vades every thought of tbe heart; teaches us to refer all our 
actions to the will of our Creator; and corrects all selfishness 
in the human character, by teaching us to have in view the 
happiness of all around us, and enforcing the most enlarg:ed 
and diiTusive benevolence. 

With this general notice of Christian morality we might 
concludes the present section, especially as the iNew Testa- 
ment is in the liands of almost every one, but, since that vo- 
lume (as well as the ()ld Testament) is arraigned by the 
opposers of revelation in the present day as the most immoral 
book that is extant, a short view of the morality of the (ios- 
nel dispensation, and of the manner in which it is announced, 
t)e<;oines nr-eessary, in onler to enable the Christian reader 
to give a reason of the hone ih-.it is in him. The moral pre- 
cepts of the Gospel may ne ref»Tred to the duties incumbent 
upr»n man in civil and social life, and to the duties which he 
owes to himself. 

1. With reg-ard to the duties incumbent upon man towards 
HIS FELLOW-CREATURES, the Cosoel rcijuircs that we oiler not 
till' le;ist injury or wrong to others, in their persons, their 
projHTiies, or their reputations; that we render unto all their 
just diirs; that we lie not one to another, but spjmk every 
mm truth unto his neighbour, and provide things honest in 
the sight <^f all lU'^n. All fraud and falsehood in our words 
and dealings, lo^rether with all injustice and violence, are 
most expressly forbidden. (Rom. xiii. 7, H. Kph. iv. 25. 
*2 Cor. viii. 21.) Not only are we to abstain from injurimis 
actions, but we are required not to be angry at our brother 
without a cause; to speak evil of no man, and neither to 
raise evil reports ourselves against our neighbours, nor 
spread them abroad when raised by others. (Matt v. 21, 22. 

« S«c pp. 16—25. tupra. » See pp. ID, i5>. supra. 
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Tit iii. 9. with Psal. zr. 3.) Further, we are forbidden to 
pass rash judgments upon others, lest we ourselves shouM 
De judged Dy God ; on the contrarTf we are to put the best 
constructions upon their words wnich the case will bear. 
(Matt vii. 1, 2. Kom. xiv. 10. 1 Cor. xii. 5. 7. James iv. 
11.) And Jesus Christ has inculcated it in the strongess 
manner, that no seeming acts of piety and devotion, or dili- 
gence in the ritual observances ot religion, will compensate 
for the wrongs or injuries done to our neighbours, nor will 
they be accepted by God without making reparation, as fu 
as IS in our power, for those injuries and wrongs. (Matt t. 
23,24. xxiii. 23.) 

Nor does the Gospel enjoin a merely negative morality; 
it enforces upon us, m the most explicit terms, the duty of 
doing good to all men, as far as we have ability and oppor- 
tunity." Thus, we are required to assist them in their neces- 
sities and distresses, to sympathize witli them in their affli^ 
tions and sorrows, as well as to rejoice in their prosperity; 
to be ready to distribute to their necessities out of our worl<flT | 
substance ; to endeavour to convert them from the error oil 
their way, and to reprove them, when guilty of faults, in the 
spirit of meekness; and, finally, to do all we can to promote 
their tempr>ral and spiritual welfare. Tlie more eflfectually 
to show the great importance of the duties of charit]! ami 
mercy, Jesus Christ assures us that particular notice ^1 be 
taken of them at the great day of judgment, and that men 
shall then be rewarded or condenmed according to their 
abounding in, or their neglecting of, the practice of those 
duties. (Gal. vi. 10. 1 Tim. vi. IB. Heb. xiii. 3. 16. James 
V. 20. Gal. vi. 1. Rom. xii. 15. Matt. xxv. 31—46.) 

Furtlier, as the most difficult part of the duty required of 
us towards mankind relates to the temper and conduct we 
are to observe towards our enemies, and those who have in- 
jured us, Jesus Christ has given us in this respect the most 
admirable precepts and directions. If we have suffered iojo- 
ries from others, he enjoins us to exercise a forgiving temper 
towards them, and not to give way to the bitterness of re- 
venge ; and requires us to insert it in our petitions to God, 
that he would forgive us our sins, as we forgive others the 
offences committed against us. The same is Uie design of 
some of his excellent parables. And in this, as w-ell as other 
instances, the apostles taught tlie same doctrine with their 
divine Lord ana Master, that we should recompense to no 
man evil for evil, and iimtead of being overcome cf evil, 
should overcome evil with grrd. (Rom. xii. 17. 18, 19, 20, 
21. iThess. V. 15. 1 Pet. iii. 9.) To thi-se precepts we 
may rdd. that J< sus Christ not enly f rbi<U tlie rendering 
of evil for evil, but cnnunands us to rend'^r gcotl for eyil. 
'lliis is the design of that glorious precept, by which we are 
commanded to love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, 
to do good to them that hate us, and to pray for them that 
despitefully use us and persecute us. Instead of cursing, i 
we must pray to God for tliem, not indeed Uiat they may go 
on and prosper in their evil courses, but that tliey may ne 
brought to a right temper of mind, and so may become the 
objects of the divine favour; and if they be reduced to dis- 
tress, we must be ready to assist and serve them in the kind 
offices of humanity. " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink.** (Matt. v. 43, 44. Rom. xii. 20.) 
And this certainly is carrying benevolence to the noblest 
height. And though there have been high pretenders to res- 
son who have found fault with it, yet some of the most emi- 
nent among the ancient philosophers have been sensible of 
the beauty and excellency of sueli a conduct, but they wanted 
the authority necessary to make it a law obligatory on man- 
kind. Hut in the GoK})el of Jesus it is more strongly en- 
forced, urged with more powerful motives than it ever was 
before, and is bound upon us by a most express divine au- 
thority. To this it may be added, tliat our Lord has expresslj 
condemned that spirit which canies men to persecute aod 
do hurt to others, under pretence of zeal for the cause of God 
and religion. TLuke ix. 51, 55, 50.) 

Up:)n the wnole, it is the manifest and uniform design and i 
tendency of the Gospel of Jesus to recommend and enforce 
imiversal benevolence. It lays the foundations of the du- 
ties we owe to mankind in love. It is there given as a cwD" 
|)Tehensive summary of the duties we owe to mankind : 
Thou .^half hrce thi/ neighbour as thyself. (Matt. xxii. 39. ^ 
Rom. xiii. 8, 9. Jam. ii. 8.) And by our neighbour we and 
I tauyrht to understand, not merely those of the same coimtiji ■ 
' nation, and religion with ourselves, but all of the humanMi j 
that stand in need of our kindness, and to whom we have an 1 
opportunity of doing good. This is beautifully exemplified I 
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by our SaTiour, in the parable of the crood Samaritan. (Luke 
z. 33, 34, 35.)_To wnich may be added that other remark- 
ible precept, tVhaiaoever ye mould that men should do unto 
jfou^ do ye even 9o to them, TMatt. vii. 12.) A rule which, if 
rightly considered, would be of ^at use in regulating oiir 
emduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

But though we are required to love and do good to all 
men, the design is not, as some who are desirous to impeach 
the Gospel morality would insinuate, that we should have the 
tame deji^ree of affection for all. The special love and es- 
teem which ffood men should have for one another, and the 
peculiar ties by which they are united, in addition to the com- 
mon ties of humanity, are recommended and enforced in the 
strongest and most engaging manner, and lay the properest 
foundation for all the intimacies of sacred friendship, \36hn 
Jriii. 34, 35. Gal. vi. 10. Eph. iv. 1—6. PhU. li. 1—5. 
iPeLi. 22. iJohniii. 16.) 

S. Besides the general precepts prescribing the duties of 
justice and benevolence towards all mankind, there are also 
particular injunctions given us, with respect to the duties 

UfCCMBETT UPON US IM THE SEVERAL STATIONS AND RELATIONS 

WHICH WE SUSTAIN IN CIVIL AND SOCIAL LIFE ; and these are 
of great importance to the welfare of nations, families, and 
particular persons. 

Tlie grand design of ^e New Testament, it has been well 
obserrra, is, to teach religion. *^ What relates to civil in- 
stitatioDs, it notices only so far as moral obligation is con- 
eeraed^ — Forms of government it leaves to me wisdom of 
men to regulate, and to nations to frame : but what the tpirit 
<»f goremments should be, it plainly dictates ; and it lays 
down the principles, by which ooth governors and governed 
oofffat to regulate their conduct, with authority, plainness, 
ana fidelity, and yet with a delicacy suited to me age in 
which it was written, and to the jealousy of the governments 
which then existed.^ Civil government, the New Testament 
•aja, is an ordinance of God ; in other words, it is the will 
ci God that men should not live as the beasta of the field, 
without control ; but that they should be formed into socie- 
tiea regulated by laws, and that these laws should be exe- 
cuted by magistrates appointed for the purpose. What kind 
of government and what kind of rules are intended, the sa- 
cred writers thus particularly specify : — T/iey are not a ter- 
TOT to good workSf but to evil. Do that which is good, and thou 
iJkaii Save praUe of the same : fur he is the miimter (f God to 
tkee for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid, for 
he beareth not the sword in vain / fur he is a minister of God, 

a v e nge r to execute wrath, sent by him for the punishment of 



, and for the praise of them tliat djt well, 'Viiey are 
Ctod's ministers attending to this very thing,^ that is, their 
talents and their time are wholly employed in this groat and 
good work. Such are the principles of government laid down 
m the New Testament ; and such the duties which it pre- 
scribes to the rulers and magistrates of nations. 

** Bat Christianity does not confine its injunctions to one 
part of the community, and leave the rest to act as they 
please : it addresses itself likewise with eaual energy to the 
P^kj and binds on their consciences the obligations of sub- 
jeetioo and obedience. Subjects are taught to be submissive 
and obedient to the higher powers ; to pray for them ; to fear 
God and honour the king ; to give unto Caesar the things which 
rnt CmmwU; to render tribute to whom tribute is due,- custom 
fa teham custom / fear to whom fear ; honour to whom ho- 
Houa; and to do all this not merely because the civil laws 
laguiie it, and for fear of punishment from men, but for con- 
•oeoce* sake, and in obedience to the laws of God. (Matt. 
xxii. 21. Roa. xiiL 1, 8. 5, 6, 7. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. Tit. iii. 1. 
1 Pet. ii. 13— iSu) Are not^ese injunctions highly reason- 
able, and exactly corresponding with the nature and state of 
thinga 1 If the members of a community refuse to honour 
and obey the divine ordinance, to be subject to government, 
to give nigh respect to rulers, or to nay them tnbute^ — and 
all this, not from fear of punishment, out for conscience^ sake, 
-^ will be allowed by eveiy rational man, that they resist 
a ocdinanoe of God, an ordinance that is both reasonable 
aod benefic i al, and dencvedly receive to themselves con- 



^ Sodi ia tiie doctrine of the New Testament respecting 
nil govenunent; snch are its grand moral principles, ana 

kFud aod P«Cerwrou dorliif the relfn of the MOfQinarjT emperor 

xULS^C lPetiL14. 
oo the DMiie Authorit/ of the New Testament, pp. 221—391. 
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such its specific declarations on the subject. In every do- 
mestic relation it also lays down, fairly and equitably, the 
duties on both sides, viz. of servants and masters, of hus- 
bands and wives,' of parents and children. 

Thus servants are enjoined, as a necessary part of religion, 
to obey and serve their masters, with all proper respect, 
fidelity, and diligence, not purloining, not answering again, 
with good-will doing service as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men ; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
that shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 
These things, when really believed and duly considered, 
will have a much stronger influence td engage them to a 
faithful and cheerful discharge of their duty, than mere, cus- 
tom, or the laws of the country. On the other hand, mas- 
ters are required to give unto their servants that which is just 
and equaU forbearing threatenings, knowing that they also 
have a master in heaven, and that with him there is no re- 
spect of persons. (Eph. vi. 5—9. Col. iii. 22 — %b, iv. 1. 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. Tit. ii. 2. 9, 10, 11.) The duties of hus- 




1 Tim. V. 4 — 8.) In like manner, superiors and. inferiors, 
the elder and younger, the rich and the poor, are directed to 
a proper conduct towards one another ; and rules are given 
wnich tend to regulate the deportment of equals among Siem- 
selves, that they should be courteous, in honour preferring 
one another, not willingly giving offence to any, and endea- 
vouring as far as possioie to live peaceably with all men. 
(^Rom. xii. 10. 12. 18. 1 Cor. x.32. Phil.ii. 3. IPet. ii. 17. 
iii. 8. V. 5.) In a word, all the various offices of humanity, 
justice, and charity, due from one man to another, are fre- 
quently described m the sacred writings, enforced by the 
most powerful motives, and by the authority of God himself; 
which, where it is firmly believed, must come with greater 
force upon the conscience, than the mere institutions of hu- 
man legislators, or the reasonings of philosophers and mo- 
ralists. 

3. Hie preceding hints may serve to convey an idea of the 
excellency of the Scripture precepts, with respect to the 
moral duties we owe to mankind, in a civil and social state. 
With respect to that part of our duty, which relates more im- 
mediately to ourselves, to the governing of our AFFEcriCHrs^ 
passions, and appetites, and to the due regulation and im- 
provement of our temper, the Gospel law is peculiarly ex- 
cellent. While it pronibits all angry passions, as above re- 
marked, it enforces the lovely duties of meekness, forbear- 
ance, and long-suffering ; and recommends, above all, the 
cultivation of that friendly temper and universal benevo- 
lence, which is one of the most amiable and excellent dispo- 
sitions of the human heart (Eph. iv. 26, 27. 31, 32. Col. iii. 
12-^—14. 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5.) Wherever the Gospel is sin- 
cerely believed and embraced, it inspires the utmost abhor- 
rence of those unnatural lusts and impurities, which had 
made so monstrous a progress in various parts of the heathen 
world at the time of Christ's coming into the world ; and 
which, as we have seen, were countenanced by the precepts 
and practice of the most distinguished sages of antiquity.^ 
Not only adultery, fornication (which among the ancient 
heathens was reputed to be a very slight fault, if a fault at 
all), polygamy, and divorces upon slight occasions, but lik^ 
wise all manner of uncleanness and lasciviousness, and the 
cherishing and indulgence of all impure inclinations, are 
strictly prohibited. (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 1 Thess. 
iv. 3,4, 5. 7. 1 Cor. vi. 13—20. Matt. v. 27, 28.) 

Further, we are frequently warned against rioting and 
drunkenness, which tena to debase and dishonour our nature. 
fLuke xxi. 34. Gal. v. 19. 21. Eph. v. 6. 1 Pet ii. 11.) 
And it is particularly worthy of observation, that, while the 
Gospel enforces chastity, purity, and temperance, by the 
most sacred obligations, care is taken to guard against su- 
perstitious extremes. Neither Christ nor his apostles sub- 
stituted fervency of devotion in the place of regular morality , 
nor, under pretence of extraordinary purity, nave they foi^ 
bidden and condemned marriage, as some of the Essenes 
then did, and as others by a false refitiement have since done. 
On the contraij, it is declared, that marriage is honourable in 
all, (I Cor. vii. 9. Heb. xiii. 4.) And Aough all intempe- 
rance and excess are expressly forbidden, and we are required 
to subdue the passions and appetites, yet we are allowed the 
moderate use of sensible enjoyments ; and it is declared, that 
every creature of God is gooa^ and nothing to be refuted t/ if jhl. 

« Bee pp. 19^ 20. supra. 
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reeeived with thank- S't-'rifr . f r ft is mnct'Jied by the tvord of 
God and prayer, (1 Tim. iv. 3 — 5.) 

Another instance of the excellency of the Gospel precepts 
is, that particular care is taken to guard us ai^ainst an immo- 
derate passion for worldly riches ; the precariousness of 
which IS illustrated, tosrother with the inconsistency of a pre- 
dominant love of worldly wealth with the love ot God and 
with real piety and virtue. The |)osRession and enjoyment 
of riches are not ahsolutely prohibited ; but we are directed 
to make a proper use of thi'iii, and to repjard them as a tnist 
committcil to us by (Jod, u{ which we are only the stewards, 
and for which we must bo accountable. We are instructed 
to employ them, not as incentives to luxury, but as op- 
portunities of doing: ijcod, of honouring God, and being use- 
ful to mankind. (Matt. vi. 24. Mark x. 34. Luke xii. 15 — 
21. 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. Luke \\\, I», 10. 1 Tim. vi. 17—19.^ 

No disposition is more hau^ful toman than pride, whicn is 
represented as odious in the sight of (iod. (James iv. 6.) 
Many passages in the (lospel are particularly designed to 
correct and subdue it in all its various branches and appear- 
ances, whether it sijrnifies an inordinate ambition whicn puts 
men upon contending who should be greatest, or an eager 
^irst after the applause of men rather than the favour and 
approbation of Clod, or a presumptuous haughty arrogance, 
ana a high conceit of ourselves and our o\ni righteousness, 
and a contempt of others ; never was an amiable tiumility re- 
commended and enfrirced in such an engaging manner as by 
Jesus Christ, who also gave the most perfect and lovely pat^ 
tern of it in his own example. (Matt, xxiii. 6 — 12. Mark ix. 33, 
34, 35. Luke xviii. 0—14. John v. 44. Matt. xi. 29. John 
xiii. 12 — 17. Phil. ii. 3 — 7. 1 Pet. v. 5.) And as nothing 
tends more to discompose and disturb the mind than anxious 
cares, or excessive sorrows and desponding fears, the Gos- 
pel provides the most etTcctual remedies against all these : 
not by representinc[ worldly evils and calamities as no evils 
at all, or prescribing an unfeeling apathy, and suppressing 
the natural affectioi.s and passions, but by keeping them 
within proper bounds. Nowhere are there such powerful 
considerations for support iujg us under afflictions and adver- 
sities with a calm resign:ition and a lively hope. We are 
taught to regard them as sent bv God for the wisest and best 
purposes, and are assured that lie will graciously support us 
unaer them, and overrule them to our p^reater benefit, and 
that, if duly improved, they shall issue in a complete, ever^ 
lasting felicity. (Matt. v. 4.' Rom. v. 4, 5. viii. 18. 28. 2 Cor. 
iv. 17. Heb. xii. 5 — 13.) Nothing can possibly be better 
fitted to deliver us from anxious distracting cares and solici- 
tudes, and a distrustful thoughtfulness for to-morrow, than 
the excellent precepts and directions given us by Christ and 
liis apostles. J Matt. vi. 25—34. Luke xii. 22--31. Phil. iv. 
6. 11, 12. ITim. vi. G.8. Heb. xiii. 5. 1 Pet. v. 7.) But 
though we are directed to cast our cares upon God in a cheer- 
ful and steady dependence upon his wise and good provi- 
dence, yet we are cautioned not to neglect the use of proper 
means and endeavours on our parts. It is urged as our duty, 
not to be slotliful in business, to exercise ourselves with dili- 
gence in the work of our several callings and 'employments, 
tliat we mav liav«! lack of nothing, and may have to give to him 
that nredetli. Those who load idle lives are represented as 
walking disorderly, and it is declared, that if any man will 
not work, neither should he eat. (Rom. xii. 11. Eph.iv. 28. 
1 Thess. iv. 11, 12. 2 Thess. iii. 10, 1 1, 12.) To this it may 
be added, that the precepts and instnictions of (Christ are ad- 
mirably fitted tr) inspire us with a tnily divine fortitude, and 
to raise us above the slavish fear of men (who can only kill 
the body, and after that have no more that tliey can do), or 
of any worldly evils and sutlerinprs. And yet he is far trom 
encouraging a f(»rward enthusiastic rashness : he directs his 
discii)l« 8 not needlessly to expose themselves to dangers, but 
tr) tate all prf»per precautions for avoiding the rage and ma- 
Hi*c of their per-^ocutors (Matt. vii. (I. x. 16. 23.) ; but when 
this could n(jt be done without betraying the cause of God, 
of truth, and rifrhtecusncss, they were to exert a noble forti- 
tude, and to endure the greatest sufferings with constancy, 
and even with joy, being assured of divine supports, and 
that great should be their reward in heaven. (Matt. v. 10, 11, 
12. Luke xii. 4, 5. 1 Pet. iii. 14. iv. 12, 13.) 

As knowledgre is one of the noblest improvements of the 
mind, and of the greatest advantage to a life of piety and 
virtue, it is frequently urged upon us as our duly to en- 
deavour to get our minds furnished with divine and useful 
knowledge. And the knowledge there required is not merely 
of the speculative notional kino, or science falsely so called, 



but such a knowledge of those things which are of the high- 
est importance to our happiness, as may help us to malce 
a prog^ss in all holiness and goodness : we must endeavour 
to grow in wisdom and spiritual understanding, so as to dis- 
cern the things which are excellent, and to prove what is 
the good, and acceptable, and perfect will ot God. (John 
xvii. 3. Phil. i. 9, 10. Rom. xii. 2. Eph. v. 17. Col. i. 9, 
10. 1 The«s. V. 21. 'Ht. i. 1.) Finally, it is requiied 
of us, that we make it our continued endeavour to grow 
in grace, and in every divine virtue; for which purpose 
we must live and walk by faitli, which i» the subtiance 
of things hoped JbTy and the evidence of things not seen. And 
as a future life and immortility are now brought into the 
most clear and ojwjn light, we are required to carry cur 
desires and views beyond tliis transitory world and all its 
enjoyments, and to seek the tilings which are above, and 

rlace our choicest aflfections there. (2 Cor. v. 7. Col. iii. 
, 2. Heb. xiii. 14.) Accordingly, the Christian life is 
represented under the noble image of a conversation with 
heaven, and communion with the Father, and with his Sod 
Jesus Christ : it is a continual aspiring towards the per- 




iii. 12, 13, 14.) To all which may be added that it is the 
distinguishing character of the religion of Jesus, that while 
it directs us to aspire to the highest degree of moral ex- 
cellence, it teaches us to maintain a constant sense of our 
own weakness and defect<«, and of our insufficiency in our- 
selves. In the Gospel, all boasting and confidence in our 
own righteousness and merits is excluded ; and we are in- 
structed to place our whole dependence upon the grace of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord, giving himtne glory of every 
good thing that is in us, or whicn we are enabled to perform.' 

4. In reviewing the leading features of Christian morality, 
the holiness of its precepts is a circumstance that 'lemandi 
especial consideration, and is a proof that the religion which 
inculcates it came from (>od. All its precepts aim directly 
at the heart. It never goes about to form the exterior of 
man. To merely external duties it is a stranger. It foraw 
the lives of men no other^vise than by forming their disposi- 
tions. It never addresses itself to tneir vanit)', selfishness, 
or any other corrupt propensity. On the contrary, it declares 
open war and irreconcncable enmity against ertry evil dis- 
position in the human heart. It tolerates none. Of the 
most odious sins, such as disobedience to parents, dis- 
honesty, injustice, and murder, it sneaks with abhorrence. 
It says that they ought not even to oe named among Chris- 
tians. But this is not all. It descends into the heait: it 
puts forth its hand and plucks out ever}' root of bitterness^ 
which, springing ud, would pollute the soul and defile the 
life. Many principles which the world approves, and on 
many occasions considers to be harmless, — as ambition, the 
eager pursuit of wealth, fondness for pleasure, pride, envy, 
revenge, contempt of otliers, and a disposition to filthy jest- 
ing,--the Gospel condemns in every form and degree. It 
forbids the indulgence of them even in thought : it prohibits 
the adultery of the eye, and the murder of the heart ; and 
commands the desire to be strangled in its birth. Neither 
the hands, the tongue, the head, nor the heart, must be 
guilty of one iniquity. However the world may applaud 
the heroic ambition of one, the love of glory in another, 
the successful pursuits of nfHuence in a third, the high- 
minded pride, the glowing patriotism which would compel 
all the neighbouring nations to bow the neck, the su^dy 
pursuit of revenge for injuri(^s received, and a sovereign 
contempt of thfr rude and ignoble vulgar,— Christianity con- 
demns them all, and enjoins the disciples of Jesus to crucify 
them without delay. Not one is to oe spared, though dear 
as a right eye for use or pleasure, or even necessary as a 
right hand for defence or labour. The Gospel does net press 
men to consider what their fellow men may think of tnem, 
or how it will affect their temporal interest; but what is 
right, and what is necessary to their well being. **If yoa 
comply with its precepts you must ie, and not merely «o» 
to he. It is the heart that is reouired ; and all the diSereot 
prescribed forms of worship ana obedience are but so many 
varied expressions or modifications of it."^ 

Now, IS any thing like this to be found in the writingi 
of the opposers of revelation t No. Their morality, ws 

i Leiand'ti Advantage and Neceaaitj of the Chriitian Revelalioa, vol Ii. 
pp. aU9— 219. 

• Roriie'A Ejiiaayon the Divine Authority off be New Tefltamenl, p- 74. 
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otve Meo, hu no ttaodaid ; and tlieir code of morals is. in 
bet, nbTenive of al! momlity.' Their deity aeeme to t^Ve 
to cognizance of the heart. A<rcarding to them, "there is nc 
merit or crime in the intention." Their morality only g-i.i-s 
to fcrm the exterior of the men. It sllowe the ulinosl scifo 
iiir wicked deiires, provided thev be not carried int/> exri'ij- 
tioii la the injury of society ; and according to their code (j^ 
■ceenlly promulgated), the assaasinauon of a peraon, is liu 
br aoiDe political reasoo miy b«;ome obnoxiouB, is a 
hndablc tct: the prohibition of the unlawful intercour:^!- 
between the aexea is a perversion of the ■' plainest dictriiis 
of natuTF ;" and decayed old a|re ifi not worth the pains und 
npecise bestowed in supporting it ! ! 

It ia worthv of notice that the Gospel inculraleB the purest 
worahip of God and filial relianre upon his mercy and gond- 
pna : but, amid all the discordant theories of morals whu'h 
hmTe been contrived by modem opposere of levelaiion, liny 
•re unanimous in excluding the Divine Being from (lirir 
■TStems of ediics ; thus evincing that tliey are tUiili in 
tteorVi pagan* in inclination, and alhdtts in praotice. 

"The words of Scripture are spirit and life. They arf 
the lanj^uage of lout. Every exhortation of Christ and his 
apostles is impregnated with this spirit. Let the reader turn 
to the IwelfUi chapter of the epistle to the Romans for an 
example, and read M carefully ; let him find, if he can, say 
thinjt in the purest part of the writii^ of deists, thai is 
worthy of being compared with it. No: virtue itself is no 
longer virtue in their hands. It loses its charms, when liiiy 
aflnt to embrace iL Their touch is that of the cold hmiil 
of death. The most lovely object is deprived by it of lift' 
and beann, md reduced to a shrivelled mass of inaclivi: 
roimality. ** 

5. The laat cjicumdance to be considered in reviewing 
the molality of the Gospel is, the manner in which it 19 
ddivercd to na. While the ancient sages confined tlieir 
pmepts to their respective pupils, they disregarded the ' 
muluiude, for whoae moral instruction ho provision was 
nude ; and however excellent many of their precepts were, 
nil! they were destitute of sufficient weight and authoriiv 
to enforce their instructions, and not unfrequently their coii- 
doct wtt directly oppoaed to their precepts. But the pn- 

Z\a of the Gospel are perfectly natural, and eminentlv 
pted to the state of every class of society, and calculauij 
to promote the rea] happiness of all men. Simplicity un<i 
plainness are the characteristics of all Christ's diacoursi's ; 
ud appear not only in the language he employed, but aUii 
in the allusioDa and illuatrationa by which he enforced or 
reaMnmended his doctrines or moral precepts. 

Of the simplicity and plainness of language, which pir* 
vades the diai^rses of Jesus Chri8t,as well as of clear umi 
deKniie instruction in moral duty, we have a compli;!!' 
model in his sermon on the mount. In that discourse iin 
•rtiele is introduced which he leaves either doubtful ur 
amb^rno'*' Ni>t Mily does he distinctly expound the fiii- 
hibiuonsof dwsiiEi«it law, hut he also places, in cpposiiion 
to Ibe thin^ prohibited, a variety of duues which neitlur 
the tenna of Ibe hiw nor the explanations of the Jews liinl 
ever expressly recognised. He applies the law of duty in 
the secrel thoughts and dispositions of the heart, as tnui.')i 
IS to the control or reflation of external conduct; iind 
. . !S the genuine spirit of pure and practical morality to 
dw loose and permciona tenets, by which false or in- 

»iit inatnictoiB perverted the people, leaching for 

tents of men. The same plainitr^s 
all the other discourses of Jei 
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Christ, a* well »• the practical parts of the apostolic writings. 
The rimpltcity and plainness of Christ's manner are 
likewise eonapictioae in the nature of his allusions and iii- 
itnnions; all <tf which were derived from objects farailinr 
to Ibe appnbenriaa of mankind at large. 'Fhis is obvinus 
(0 erefj reader of his discourses. Tht city hi on a luU.,~ 
>it MM of Ue earAlr~'Ae toRift uiAi'cA it not lo betel iinder a 
itdtt, but upon a tondUaiAi~the n'ne aiid the branrha, — Ihe 
itflierd and tht sicep,— are instances which cannot be for- 
niita. Tbeae and similar examples are the happiest of all 
UBm»s, and the beet of all illUBtrations. They are natural 
MfneiUe ; erery where offering themselves, and every wheri: 
•^tfnl; frmiliar, hot. possessed of sufficient dignity; and 
-. *njm attended with Ihu high recommendation, that they 
n esnly nndeistood by men u every sitaation of life. 
'Hie same plainnes* and rimplicity of manner are also 
'*inced in Itw parAles delivsnd by Christ. Instruction 



appears to have been communicxlcd in allp^oncal discourses 
generally resembling these, from the eariiest sges;' but no 
mslruclor ever framed them so happily as Christ. The 
subjects, to which he alludes, are chosch with supreme 
felicity; and the allusions are ccnducied with the uimcst 
skill and success. The allegorical part of the story Is always 
just and impressive, commonly beautiful, not iinrrequently 
sublime, and in several instances eminently pathetic. The 
meanihg, which it is intended to convpy, is at the sarne lime 
definite, clear, and obvious. The parable, instead of shading 
the thought, illunaines it; and insti-ad of leaving tlie reader 
in doubt, contributes not a little to the satii^faction of his in- 
[|uirie3. ^ When we consider the perplexed and enigmatical 
manner in which the Jewish and Gentile teachers, at that 
time, conveyed many of their important instruclions, wo 
shall on the one hand see this characteristic of our Saviour's 
discoutSTB in a stronger light ; and on the other shall he kd 
lo admire the wisdom with which, in lliis respect, he taught 
mankind.* 

While pride and vanity were the general rharscteristics 
of the Jewish and Gentile teachers, Christ exhibited in his 
manner of teaching the most perfrct modesty and delicacy, 
blended with tlie utmost boldness and integrity. While he 
exposed the corruption of doctrine, and hypocrisy in practice, 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, with :<uch clearness of evi- 
dence and ouch punsency of reproof, that they themselves 
often shrunk from the detection, and trembled for the very 
leir principles and their power, not a word. 
It, fell from his lips which either could or ewi 
give pain to a mind of the most Hiiished refinement and 
virtue ; not a word, not a senliment, has been uttered that can 
awaken one improper thought, or allure in the least degree 
to any improper action. 

The weight of his precepts, and tiie mnnner in which 
they were inculcated, imparled to Christ's teaching a degree 
of authoritv peculiar to nimaclf, and extorted frcm his ad- 
versaries the confiBsion,— JVercr man ipcke I ke Ikit man. 
[John vii. i'o.') At the same time, he uniformly displayed 
towards his disciples the utmrst kindness, genucnesa. and 
patience; bearing with llieir weaknesses and infirmities, 
often reiterating me same instructions, removing their pre- 
judices, and giving full force end effect to all his doctrines 
andprecepts. 

The character of Jesus Christ, indeed, forms an essential 
part of the morality of the Gospel. To the character of 
almost every other teacher of morals some slain or defect 
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attaches ; but ho is charged with ni 

enemies.* "In Christ (we quote the acknowledgment of 

an avowed unbeliever) " we have an example of a quiet and 

Eeaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty and sobriety, just, 
onest, upright, and sincere; and above all, of a most gra- 
cious and benevolent temper and behaviour. One, who did 
no wrong, no injury to any man, in whose mouth was no 

Kile ; wtLO went about doing good not only by his ministry, 
I also in curing all manner of diseases among ihe people. 
His life was a beautil\il picture of human nature in its native 
purity and simplicity ; and showed al once what excellent 
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Itmil uiil VrtiumiKlts Etldrni:«i, pp. SKi— iSt. Sec alto Bp. Urm- 
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DOCTRINES AND MORAL PRECEPTS OF THE BIBLE, 



[Chap. Y 



creatures men would be, when under the influence and power 
of that Gospel which he preached unto them.'** 

In each of the four narratives of the life of Jesus, besides 
the absence of every appearance of vice, we perceive traces 
of devotion, humility, benignity, mildness, patience, and pru- 
dence : which qualities are to be coUectea from incidental 
circumstances, as the terms ave themselves never used con- 
cerning Christ in the Gospels, nor is any formal character of 
him drawn in any part of the New Testament. ^ Thus, we 
see the devoutness of his mind, in his frecment retirement 
to solitary prayer (Matt. xiv. 23. Luke ix. 28. Mark xxvi. 
36.) ; in nis habitual giving of thanks (Matt. xi. 25. Mark 
viii. 6. John vi. 23. Xuke xxii. 17.) ; in his reference of 
the beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of Provi- 
dence (Matt. vi. 2G— 28.) ; in his earnest addresses to his 
Father, more particularly that short but solemn one before 
the raising of Lazarus from the dead (John xi. 41.) ; and in 
the deep piety of his behaviour in the g^ardcn, on tlie last 
evening of his life (Matt. xxvi. 3^—17 ;) his humility^ in his 
constant reproof of contentions for superiority (Niark ix. 
33.); the benignity and aflcctionatcness of his ttunper, in 
his kindness to children (Mark x. 16.); in the tears which 
he shed over his falling country (Luke xix. 41.), and upon 
the death of his friend (John xi. 35.) ; in his noticing of tlio 
widow's mite (Mark xii. 42.) ; in his panibles of the good 
Samaritan, of the ungrateful servant, ana of the Pharisee and 
publican ; of which parables no one but a man of humanity 
could have be^n the author : the imldncsa and lenity of his 
character is discovered in his rebuke of the forward zeal of 
his disciples at the Samaritan village (Luke ix. 55.) ; in his 
expostulation with Pilate (John xix. 11.) ; in his prayer for 
his enemies at the moment of his suffering (Luke xxiii. 34.), 
which, though, it has been since very properly and frequently 
imitated, was then, I apprehend, new. iJis vntdenre is dis- 
cerned, where prudence is most wanti>d, in nis conduct on 
trying occasions, and in answt'rs to artful questions. Of 
these, the following are examples : — His withdniwinor, in 
various instances, from the first symptoms of tumult (Matt, 
xiv. 22. Luke v. 15, 16. John v. 13, vi. 15.), and witli the 

« Chubb'8 True Gospel of Jopus Christ, sect. S. pp. r».". .V). T!)p niiDtor 
eannot refrain from adilioi; in tliis place (h(> not Ichs ju>t and rliKiuent, 
and in fact, iniuiitaltlc cliaracter of rnrii<r, drawn by the hinul ofn niuKti'r : 
— "I confess to you that the niajrifly nf i\w Seriprtirrtt Mtriki-d lue with 
admiration, as Iho purity of the Gospel has its intlufnce i^n uiy heart. 
Peruse the works ofourpliiloitophers, with iiU thi-ir pomp of diction : how 
menn, how conteuipiiblo arc ihoy, couiparinl witli thr Hcnntnrc ! I.s ir (nib- 
siblc that a book, at once su simple and sublim'*. »>h<Milil bo merely the 
work of man ) Is it possible ttint the sacred pcrsMiiiiir*', wlionf history it 
coDtahiif, should he himself a mere man? IK> wf find tluit hf usvumed 
the tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary ) What swcetncH.i, whiir 
purity in liis manners! What an afTeotiiii! iirarofuhuMi* In bis dt- liv»^ry ! 
^\'hat sublimity in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his disoourses ! 
What presence of mind in his replies! flow Kreat the command over bii' 
passions! W'here is the man, where the philosopher, who could so live 
and so die, without weakness, and without ostentation ?-^When Plato 
described his imairinary eiM)d man with all the sh.ime of ^uilt, yet meniing 
the highert rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the chnrarter of Jesus 
Christ : the resemblance is so striking that all the Christian fotliers per- 
ceived It. 

" What prepossession, what blinciness mu.-st il be to compare CSocrales^ 
the son of Sophroniscus to (Jesus) the son of Mary ! What an iiilinite di.s- 
proportion is there between them! Socrates, dying without pain or ie- 
nominy, eai<ily sup|H>rTed his character to the last ; and if his death, how- 
ever easy, hail not crowned his life, it mif;ht have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wisiloin, was any thinii more than a vain sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory of morals. (Hhers, liowever, had before 
put them in practice ; ho had only to say, therefore, what thev liad ilone, 
and to reduce their examples to precept.— Hut where could Jesus learn, 
among his competitors, tliat pure end sublime morality, of which he only 
hasciven us both precept and example J— The de.nfh of Socrates, peaceably 
philoiM)phizing with his friends, appears tho most aitreeable that could be 
wished for; thai of Jesus, expiring in the miilKtofa!:oni7.ini( {tains, abused, 
insulted, and accused by a whole nation, is the most horrible that could be 
feared. Socrates, in receiving the cup of poison, bkssed the weeping 
executioner who administered it : but Jesus, in the miilst of excruciaring 
tortures, prayed for his merciless tonnentors. Yes ! if the life and death 
of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were those 
of a Oofl. Shall we suppose the evangelic, history a mere ficlitm 1 Indeeil, 
mv friend, it bears not the marks of fiction ; on the contrary, the history 
of Socrates, which noho<1v presumes to doubt, is not hi> well attested as 
that of Jesus Christ. Such a supiHisition, in fact, only shifls the difHculty, 
without obviating it : it is more inconceivable, tliat a number of perwons 
should agree to write such a history, than that one only should furnish the 
subject of it. The Jewi."«h authors were inca|mble of the diction, and 
btrangers to the morality contained in the Gtispel, the marks of whose truth 
are so striking and inimitable, that the invent4>r would be a more astonish- 
ing character than the hero."— IloLs.«»KAr. 

What a mind ! to conceive idea.s so beautiful and so just I The divinity 
of the New TestumeDt is ilisplaycd as with a sunbeam ! Ihit wliat a heart ! 
to resist the force of all this evidence, to blind so fine an understanding, 
and b*^ able to subjoin, as Rousseau dii), I rannot bcUf.VKthr GoHinl! The 
Infidelity of this man. however, may be readily accounted for. He ttotild 
not believe tliat Gospel, which (as we hare already seen) prohibits all im- 
purity, and injustice, both in thought and in act; Jv lovrd darknets rather 
than light, hecattuf. hi8 de^di irpre evil. His wh«eUfe, as he unblushingly 
avowed in hLs " Confes.sions," was one continued series of falsehood and 
profligacy. 



express care, as appeara from Saint Matthew (ziL 19.), 
of carrying on his ministry in quietness ; his declining of 
every species of interference with the civil affairs of the 
country, which disposition is manifested by his behaviour in 
the case of the woman caught in adultery (John viii. 3 — 10.), 
and in his repulse of the anplication which was made to him, 
to interpose nis decision anout a disputed inheritance (Luke 
xii. 14.;; his iudicious, yet, as it should seem, unprepared 
answers, will oe confessed in the case of the Roman tnbutfi 
(Matt. xxii. 19.) ; in the difficulty concerning the interferin|f 
relations of a future state, as proposed to him in the instance 
of a woman who had married seven brethren (Matt. xxii. 28.); 
and, more especially, in his reply to those who demanded 
from him an explanation of the authority by which he acted, 
which reply consisted in propounding a question to theio, 
situated oetween the very diniculties into which they wfre 
insidiously endeavouring to draw Aim.''' (Matt. xxi. 23. d 
KqA In short, the best descriptions of virtue are to be found 
in tne New Testament. The whole volume is replete with 
piet^ and witli devotional virtues which were unknown to the 
anoirnt heathen moralists. 

IV. SupERioRiTV OF THE MOTIVES TO DUTY presented by 
tlie Gospel. 

But however excellent and complete a rule of moral duty 
may be in itself, it will, in the present state of mankind, 
hardly be sufficient to answer the end proposed, unless it be 
enjoined by a proper authority, and enforced by the most 
powerful motives. In this respect, the religrious and moral 
precepts of the Gospel have an infinite advantage. For thev 
are not to be regarded as the mere counsels and dictates oJT 
wise men and moralists, who can only adtise and endeavour 
to persuade, but cannot pretend to a proper authority over 
mankind ; nor as the injunctions of fallible human legisla- 
tors, armed with civil authority, who cannot pretend to judge 
of the heart or of mcn^s dispositions, and who have nothing 
further in view than the external order and welfare of society, 
and freouently make the rules of morality give way to their 
political interests. But they are urged upon us as the coic- 
mnnds of (lod himself, the Sovereign Lord of the universe, 
who knows our most secret thoughts, and to whom we must 
give an account, not only of our outward actions, but also of 
the inward atTections ana dispositions of our souls. 

1. Though the observance of the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity is not recommended in the New Testament from a 
consideration of the fitness of things, — 4iat perpetual subject 
of dispute amongst philosophers,— or from motives of expe- 
diency, which would open a wide gate to every immorality, 
y«*t thV Gospel does not reject reason as a motive to obedience. 
Oil the contrary, reason andjustice are the basis of the whole 
morality of Christianity. Paul, speaking of dedicating our- 
spIvcs to God, among other powerful motives to that duty, 
observes that it is a reasunable service which we owe to him 
(Horn. xii. l.) ; and Peter lays it down as a fundamental prirw 
ciplc that it is rif^ht to obey Gttd nithfr than man, (^Acts iv. 
1 i».) It is inderd frequently remarked in the apostolic epistles 
that the commandments of God arc holy, just, and pure, and 
that they ought to be observed from crratituile and submission 
to him ;'and on the other hand, that they who transsrress them 
are worthy of death.' The apostles also frequently display, 
in strong tenns, the indignity and infamy of persons adilict- 
ing themselves to particular vices or sins ; and assert dial 
modesty and decency HMjuin^ that our morals be decorous and 
well regulated. The mt^ht i> far apt it f^ the day ix at hand. 
lA^t US therefore ea,*f off the uxirffs of darhnta^ and let us walk 
himeatly as in the day ; fwt in rioting and drunkenness, iiat in 
chamberintr and inanttmnefs^ not in strife and envying, (Rom. 
xiii. 1*2, 13.) IVhatsoerer things are none*f, whatsoever things 
are just ^whatsoever tilings are pure, whatsfjever things are lorelt/t 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any rirttte^and 
if there Iw any praise, think an these things, ( Phil. iv. 8.) 

2. But the ON-angelical writers do not confine themselves 
to the general motives of reason, justice, or decency : they 
lay it down as a special motive peculiar to Christianf^ that 
they ought to live suitably to (he singular favours conferred 
on them by the free grace and mercy of God. »Since he baa 
vouchsafed to call mem out of darKness, and to impart uj 
them the knowledge of himself, therefore they ought to lead 
a more holy life Uian tliose who have not yet received the 
same knowledge. Since God has so loved them as to (|[ive 
them the title of his children (1 John iii. 1.), they ought to 
bear his image, and show forth his virtues,* Be ye thatfart, 

• 1 Paley't Evidences, to), i. pp. 74— TIL 

• 8pe narticularlr Rom. vitL 12. t/kA L 32. 
« Pet. li. 9. inargmal rendering. 
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Paul, imitaian of God^ as dear children. (Eph. v. 1.) 
God has purchased us anew hy the blessing of redemp- 
we oudbt to be doubly consecrated to him, — first, as our 
itor, ai^, secondly, as our Redeemer. Ye are bought with 
fee .- therefore gioi^y Ood in your body and in your spirit 
k art CroaM, (1 Cor. 71. 20.) Crod, naoins raised up his 
^kMUM, sent him to bless you in turning every Sne of you from 
iniquities, (Acts iii. 26.) Such is the true end of his 
~ ig, and the price which he expects for all that he has 
in oar favour. Christ gave himself far tM, that he might 
us from all iniouity, and purify unio'himself a peeuUar 
zealous of gooa uxrks. (Tit. ii. 14.) Because God for 
duisCs sake halh forgiven us, therefore we ought to be kind 
to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, (Eph. 
rw, 39.) Since Grod has so hoed us, as to send his only begot- 
ten Sffn into the world that we might live through him, there- 
Core we ought also to love one another (1 John iv. 9. II.) ; and 
lM»caase wtd maketh his sun to rise on (he evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, therefore we 
mn to love our enemies as well as our frienas. (Matt. v. 44, 
45.) Motives to obedience drawn from love are fitted to work 
on Uie best principles of our nature ; and never was there such 
A display ot the wonderful love of God to mankind, as in the 
method of our redemption and salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Where this mystery of godliness is heartily received, with a 
true and Uvely faith, it will have a happy influence to engage 
and draw us to a holy and dutiful obeaience ; since it is every 
where inculcated in the Gospel, that the design of sending 
his own Son into the world, and of all the gr^t things which 
have been done for us, is, to oblige us to aie more and more 
unto sin, and to live unto righteousness. 

3. Another most powerful motive to evangelical obedience is 
drawn from the pattern presented to us by Jesus Christ, whose 
eacred life and practice illustrated and exemplified his own 
holy laws and precepts. ^^ Examples teach where precepts 
fail.'* And what example is there so proper and engaging, 
as the Son of God in human flesh, the most perfect ima^re of 
the invisible Deity, in whom the divine perfections are brought 
nf^rer to our view, and such of them, as can be imitated oy 
f«>eble man, are placed within the reach of our imitation 1 In 
him we may benold the completest pattern of universal holi- 
ness and spotless purity, of the most ardent love to God, the 
most wonderful love to mankind, the most perfect obedience 
and resignation to the divine will, the most exemplary pa- 
tience under the greatest suffering's, the most admirable nu- 
niility, meekness, and condescension, and of every amiable 
virtue. And should we not be desirous to tread in his illus- 
trioos footsteps 1 Learn of me, says C h rist, /or lam meek and 
lowhf in heart, and ye shall Jind rest to your souls, (Matt. xi. 
29.) Walk in love, msea the apostle Paul, as Christ also 
leeed us, and gave himself for us, (Eph. v. 2.) Let every one 
of us please his neighbour for his good^ to edification ; far Christ 
pleased not himseff, (Rom. xv. 2, 3.) Let nothing be done 
through strife or vainglory, hut in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than themselves. Look not every man on his 
own things i let him aim not at promoting his own Separate 
interests, conveniences, or advantages, but every man also on 
the things of others, aim at promotmg those of others. Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, (Phil. ii. 
3 — 5.^ ^s he that hath called you is holy, says Peter, so be ye 
holy in all manner of conversation, (1 Pet. i. 15.) 

4. A further modve is taken from the sanctions of duty 
which the civil relations among men have received from God. 
Thus, ma^strates are to be obeyed, not only/or wrath, but for 
amseienee° sake, because they are the ordinance of God (Rom. 
xiii. 2. 5.) ; and they must also conduct themselves towards 
the people over whom they are placed as the ministers of 
God to them for ^ood, (Rom. xiii. 4.), Husbands and wives 
are to adhere inviolably to each other, because they are joined 
together and made one by God, who at the beginning made 
them the male and the female (Matt. xix. 4. 6.), and by whom 
whoremongers and adulterers will be judged. (Heb. xiii. 4.) 
Servants are conmianded to be obedient to their masters, in 
%ingkness of heart, fearing God, with good wilt doing service as 
unto the Lord, and not unto men ; and masters to be juSt, and 
merciful to their servants, as knowing that they also hare a 
master tii heaven with whom is no respect of pe^f>ons, (Eph. 
vi. 5— -7. 9. Col. iii. 22.) And in general, IVhatsoever toe 
do, the Goepel enjoins us to eb it hSirtily as unto the Lord, 
and not unw m^ (Col. iii. 23/) ; and that whelktr we eat or 
^ink,wedoailtothe£loryofGod, (1 Cor. x. 31.) 

5. Tlie regard whioh Christians owe to their holy profes- 
BOQ funiiihes another weighty motive to obedience. Im- 



moralities of all kinds are forbidden them,beeaQ8e they ought 
to tvaOe worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called, unth 
aU lowliness andmeekness, with long-suffering ; forbearing one 
another in love, endeavouring to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, (Eph. iv. 1—3.) They are to widk worthy of 
God, wno has called them to his kingdom and gbrry-Q. Thess. 
ii. 12.), and as children of the light, (Eph. v. 8o Their 
conversation must be only as becometh the gospel of Christ, 
(Phil. i. 27.) They must adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things (Tit. ii. 10.) ; and take care that the name, 
or uxtrd, ofGod be not blasphemed, or evil spoken of, through 
them. (1 Tim. vi. 1. Tit ii. 5.) 

6. The acceptableness of true repentance and the assurance 
of pardon, which the Gospel offers to all who truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe and obey God's holjr word and com- 
mandments, are a further most powerful motive to sinful and 
frail creatures, to encourage ana support them in the practice 
of their duty. Nothing can be more satisfactory to the mind 
of man, nothing more agreeable to the wisdom of God, 
than such a declaration of the acceptableness of true repent- 
ance, and such an authentic assurance of pardon thereupgn, 
as under the Gospel dispensation the divine mercy has found 
means to afford unto us, in such a manner as is at the same 
time abundantly consistent with the dignity of his laws, and 
his hatred agaiast sin. 

7. For our ^ater encouragement, divine assistances are 
provided for us, to support us in the practice of our duty. 
This is a consideration of great moment, as every one must 
acknowledge who has a due sense of the weakness and cor- 
ruption of human nature in its present state, and the manifold 
temptitions to which we are here exposed. We are riot left 
to our own unassisted strength, but have the most express 
promises and assurances given us in the Gospel, that God 
will send his Holy Spirit to enlighten and sanctify us, and 
to strengthen and assist us in the performance of our duty ; 
if, from a sense of our own insufficiency, we humbly apply 
to him for his gracious assistance, and at the same time are 
diligent in the use of all proper nif ans and endeavours on our 
own parts. (John xiv. 16. 1 Cor. ii. 13. vi. 16. Luke xi. 
13. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. lleb. iv. 16.) For those divine influ- 
ences and aids are communicated in such a w^y, as is agree- 
able to the just order of our rational faculties, and not so as 
to render our own endeavours needless, but to assist ani 
animate our endeavours. // is God who workethin us of his 
good pleasure ; therefore we are exhorted to work out our sal- 
vation with fear and trembling, (Phil. ii. 12, 13.) The effect 
of this divine assistance was very wonderful in the primitive 
times by the s\idden reformation of more wicked men than 
all the exhortations of philosophers ever brought to repent- 
ance. And even in these days, when infidelity and profli- 
gacy abound, there are more exemplary holy people than ever 
were found in the best ages of the heathen world. 

8. Our relation to heaven while upon earth is likewise re- 
presented as a powerful motive to holy obedience. Our con- 
versation, or citizenship, is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20.) ; and be- 
cause we are only strangers and pilgrims upon earth, we must 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war ngainst the peace, the 
purity, and digrnity of the soul, (1 Pet. ii. 11.) We are 
moreover put m mind that we are only sojourners here, and 
have no continuing city, but seek one to come (Heb. xi. 13. xiii. 
14.) ; that we may not seek our rest in this world, nor be too 
solicitous about the things of it, but may always keep our 
heavenly country in view, and make it our greatest concern 
to arrive safely there. 

9. Lastly, the riewards and punishments which the Gospel 
proposes to obedience or disobedience are a motive perfectly 
agreeable to the natural hopes and fears of men, and worthy 
of God to make known by express revelation : for by the cer- 
tain knowledge of these things is the practice of virtue esta- 
blished upon a sure foundation ; men nave sufl[icient to sup- 
port them in their choice of virtue, and to enable them to 
conauer all the temptations of the world, and to despise even 
death itself. Paul concludes a large catalogue of fla^ant 
sins with this just but terrible sentence : — Of which IteUyou 
before, as I have also told tfou in time past, that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God, (Gal. v. 21. J 
On the contrary, the Gospel recommends the practice ot 
Christian humitiiy, by ensuring to it the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt V. 3.) ; of memeat, because it is in the sight of God 
of great price (1 Pbt ML 4.)' ^^ mercifubiess, as the means 
of obtaining mercy J^UttL T. 7.) ; of temperance, as neceesary 
in Older to run mtr CMMtet race with snccees (1 Cor. ix 
24« Heb. 3di. 1.); of /mrt/y, as a necessary preparation to 
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the seeing of God (Matt. v. 8.) ; and of patience and perseve- Bible is the most immoral hook extant in the woiid ; and 

ranee in the Christian life, because our ift^ht affliction^ which that it inculcates intolerance and persecution. Such are the 

is but for a momenf^ warkcth oui fur us a far nurre excefxUng principal objections which have, at various times, been made 

and eternal weight of slory^ while ire htok, not at the things agrainst the doctrines and precepts contained in the Bible: 

which are seen, but at the things which are not seen, because the the contradictions involved in some of them cannot fail to 

things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not Strike the mind of the attentive reader. It migrht be a sulB- 

9een are eternal. (2 (]!or. iv. 17, lA.)i cient answer to most of them, to appeal to the facts and 

Such is a faint outline of the purity and excellence of the statements already exhibited in the colirse of this work, and 

morality of the Gospel, and of the motives by which it is especially to the foregoin? section : but as these objectioos 

enforced.' All the charms of the divine goodness, grace, have lately been reasserted and clothed in the garb of novelty, 

mercy, and love, are here represented to our view, in terms in order to impose on the unwary (though most of them hare 

the most clear, explicit, and engaging that can possibly be long since been refuted), they demand a distinct considen> 

conceived. How the writers of the New Testament should tion.* 

be able to draw up a system of morals, which the world, ]. Objection 1 .—Some of tht peculiar doctrines, tehidi tk 

after the lapse of eighteen centuries, cannot improve, while Scriptures propound to our belUf are mysterious and coniran 

It perceives numberless faults in those of the philosophers to reason ; and where mystery begins, religion ends. 

of indta, Greece, and Rome, and of the opposers of revela- . rru- -• • r .u- • 

tion, is a question of fact, for which the candd deist is con- AjcRWEH.-This assertion i. erroneou.; fornothuig i. » 

oerned to account in a rational way. The (Christian is able mysterious a. the eternity and se f^xistence of God: yet, tobe- 

to do it with ease. The evangelism and the auoslles of Jesus ^"'^^ ^^""^ ^?? ""^ If ^® fo"n;^t*on of »" reltgon. Atote 

Christ spake as they were nwM by the Holy Spirit. <>"/ '^^n ^^^ attnbutes of Deity unqucsUonably •». For. 

" 'J a MT ^YiQ can conceive what ctermty is ? A duration without be- 

.___^_ jpnning, or succession of parts of time ! Who can so much u 

imagine or frame any idea of a Being, neither made by itself nor 

5 4. ON THE OBJECTIONS OF UNBELIEVERS TO THE DOCTRINES ^"3 a^X <^ther ? Of Omnipresence, of omniscience, and of im- 

AND MORALITY OF THE BIBLE. mcnsity ! How, indeed, can a finite capaoly, like ours, com- 
prehend an Infinite Being whom heaven and the heaven of 

I. Mysteriesno ground for rejecting the Scriptures ^-U. The heavens cannot contain ? Vain mortal ! dort thou presume to 

Scripture doctrine of redemption not inconsistent -with the wrutiniae the nature and to comprehend all the ways of the in- 

generally received ideas concenUng the magnitude of crea- comprehensible God ? Canst thou, by searching, find ma 

tion.— Ill, The doctrine of a future Jnd;rment not improba- ^®''-^ Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? Jtis 

ble, and the twofold sanction of rewards and punishments ^STh as heaven, -what canst thou do ? Beeper than heU, -what 

not of human invenHon.—iy. Christianity does not establish cast thou know ? Ne holdeth back the face of his thnme, and 

a system of priestcraft and despotism over the minds and *preaileth his cloud upon it. How Uttle a portion is heard •/ 

consciences of mankind,— V. Does not prohibit free inquiry, ^''"•' '^'-*<? thunder of his power who can understand? Suck 

but invites it,— Yl. The objection, that its moraUty is too knowledge is too wonderful for us, we cannot attain unto it. 

strict, obviated.— VIL The moral precepts of Jesus Christ ^"^ though the existence of God be a mystery to us, and abovv 

neither uiu^asonable Jior impracticable.— Ylil. Christianity ^^^ limited reason to comprehend, yet it is not contrary to rca- 

does not produce a timid spirit, nor overlook the sentiments ^" ' l^cause the wisdom, onler, and harmony which are ob- 

of friendship or patriotism.— IX. The assertion, that the servable in the universe, the admirable and exquisite adaptation 

Bible is the most immoral book in the world, disprox-ed by ^^ e^^'y 1*^ to produce the end for which it was designed tnd 

the evidence of facts,— X. Intolerance and persecution not ***« providential care displayed in preserving and governing the 

inndcated in the Scriptures. whole, are all so many proofs of the existence of a great Finl 

Cause ; and reason assures us that no efiect can exist withoot a 

Such is the unhappy obliquity of the mind of fallen man, cao»* 
that there never yet was proposed to it any thing, however ^"' ^^^ ignorance is not confined to heavenly mysteries ; w» 
excellent in iUeff, whioli has not been the subject of cavil, cannot comprehend the common operations of nature. Every 
censure, or reproach. Tliis has been the lot of the Scriptures ^*»»nff around us is full of mysteries. Who can tell, why, of 
in particular, which have been arrainrned by the antagonists two seeds similar in appearance, one produces a large tree, and 
of divine revelation as a tissue of aKsurdity, fraud, and im- the other a small shrub T Or, how the origin of so large a body 
morality. On the one hand it has bt;en objected that some should be contained hi so narrow a space ! The growth of the 
of the m>ctrines which they propound to our belief — such as meanest plant, the structure of a grain of sand, is as much above 
the Trinity, the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, &c. — are mys- our comprehension as the mysteries of religion. Bodies act od 
t4^rious and contrary to reason, and that where mystery be- each other by different forces, which are known to as only by 
gins reliirion ends ; that the Scri])tun> doctrine of nnlemption some of their effects. The natural philosopher observes these 
is inconsistent with the ideas at present entertained concern- effects, and the mathematician C4ilculates them. But neither of 
ing the magnitude of creation ; that the Scripture doctrine them has the slightest knowledge whatever of the causes of these 
of a future judgment is iin]irobable ; that it establishes a effects. The natural philosopher observes an infinite number of 
system of priestcraft and spiritual tyranny over the minds motions in nature : he is acquainted with the general lavrs of 
and consciences of men ; and that Christianity debars its motion, and also with the particular laws that regulate the mo- 
professors from all intmiries concerning religious truths, and tions of certain bodies : on these laws the mathematician crerti 
demands of them a f u 1 and implicit assent without a pre- theories that embrace alike the smallest particles of air or light, 
vious examination of the ground on which they are to build as well as Saturn and his moons. But neither the natural phi- 
that assent. And, on the other hand, it is objected that the losopher nor the mathematician has the least knowledge of the 
morality of the Bible is too stnct, bears too hard upon man- ^eal nature of motion. We know that all bodies are compoMi 
kind, and lays us under too severe restraint's; that it gene- of elements or primiUve particles, and also that ther« ai« difieieot 
rates a timid, passive snirit, and also entirtdy pveriooks the orders of elemente; and we likewise know, at Ic^st by i««b- 
generous sentiments of friendship and patnoUsm; that the j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^re, from the arrangement or combinatioD of 

t Bp. Gibson'. Pastoral Letters, Lett. 2. (in Bp. Randolph's Enchiridion, elements, result the various compounds of which the chemicd 
vol. iv. pp. I74-17U.) 

• Tho roatler. who is desirous of prosectiiinit thn inveRtiKationofChriA^ « "Pertness and fKnorance may ask a qaestion in three lines, wWfbit 

tian morality, will find il abiy delineaf ed in Mr. Givbornc's Sermons nn will cost learning and ingenuity thirty pases to answer ; and, when thif M 

Christian Moralitv. Th««re is also an excellent discourse, entitled "The done, the same (|Ucation shall be triumphantly asked asain the next year, 

Gospel the only Foundation of religious anil moral Duty." in the first vo- aa if nothing had ever been written on ine subject.*' (Bp. Home's hfiifn 

lumn of Hp. Mant'n Sermons, whirh in many topics coincides with Mr. on Infidelity, Works, vol. vi. p. 447.) Dr. Young (auinor of the " Nirhl 

Gitibonio'8 first discourse. TMe variims bram-Iies of the Christian temper Thoughts"), speaking of liord Bollngbroke's arguments against the authorilT 

are well portriyod by Dr. Evans in two \olume.s of di-scinirses on that of the. Scriptures, remarks that they "have been long since atuwerrd 

subject, wliicli vrlHuiuli ratlier prolix) have b«'en often anil deservedly re- But he is not without precedent in this point His repetition of already 

printed. Sjm* also Mr. Lrifrriiiir>i I.ertnres on the Cliristian Temper refuted arguments seems to be a deiitlcal privilege, flnom which frwof 

(J»ndon, li*i2, Svo ), and e-iprriiUy .Mr. .Moriion's LecfureH on cbo Recipro- them are free. Even echoes of echoessre to be found among theio, vhicb 

cal Obliaatioiis of Life (Ix)nilon, IS-ii I'imo.), and Mr. H-^are'sJ S«;riuon8 on evidently shows that they write, not to discover VmXh, but to spread inffc- 

the Christian ChAnii-ter. I/uulon, l^<L'l, 8vo.) The Christian Morals, R^ay tion : which old poison readministered will do as well as new, and It wil 

on the Character an<l Writin){Kof St. Paul, and Moral Sketches, of Mrs. be struck deeper into the constitution, by repealing the same dose. Be* 

Hannah More, likewise illustrate the leading topics of Christian morality sides, new writers win have new nnders. The book may Ultntohmdi 

with eciual elegance and fidelity ; and the chief part of the second volume tmtainted before, or the already infeeted may swiOow It more greedDy ina 

of Mr. XVarden's system of Revealed Religion contains a digest of Scrip- new vehicle, or they that wero disgusted whh H In one vehicls may nisdk 

tare morality, expresaed in ths very tcords of the sacred writings. it in another." (Young's Centaur not fiibcdooi. Letter on Infidelity.) 
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ish m with ■ long catalogue : bat what in 
■«■• know concfrning the real natore or those elemenU, or oon- 
B— ifig thai ■mngement or combinilion 7 — Nothing at all.' 

I^ from the gmeiBl works or nature, \te aacend to the ccin- 
MinBliiiii of animated creaturea, and particularly of man, -uk- 
kail find mjiteriea preiail there i]ia. We cannot comprebe ini 
h« itmctun of a.worm, or of a hair of our heada, nor can iit 
mdenbtod the combination of matinct tvich brute foniu. Wp 
annM tell how our bodiea ware formed, or in what manner th>>v 
■VB DOQiiibed. Who can leil why the ofipring resemble Ihrir 
psrenta; or why part resemble one, and part the olber! Or 
vrtiy, as oden happens, resemblances are Itanamhted from the 
first to the third t^neration, while the intermediate prcaenta ti» 
tiBcea of it ! How many philosophers hsTe Iheoriied in vain 
on the mode in which the impresaions of the senses are cc^ii- 
-acjed to the Hnsorium, and on ttie way in which they produoi' 
Aoogfats and passions ! Yet the manner in which the brani 
operala in these inatanres is as much a mystery now as [t was 
in Ibe day* of Plato and Aristotle. We cannot eiplain the tin- 
tnn of the human aoul, nor in wbal manner it is united to tUi- 
body ; and jet, that auch an union does eiist, we are conTinctil 
by daily experience. There is nothing, of which we are mtnv 
miiiDalely conacions, than buman liberty and free agency. i>r 
which is of greater importance to the foundations of goterii- 
■ncnt and morality, and yet, if we consider it metaphysically, nn 
aatject is attended with greater difiicultiea, as the ^lest mel.i- 
plwakian* and philosopbera in all agea have acknowledge,!. 
wberefore, until we can comprehend ourselves, it ia abeurd in 
etgect to mysteries in those things which relate to the Belf-ci- 
istinE, Eternal, and Infinite God. 

Further, if from the conaideiation of ourselves we ascend ti> 
Ibe higher departments of science, even to tfae science of dcman- 
atralioo itself — the mathematica, — we ahall find that myBterii'~ 
eiiit there, and that there are many principles or facta in thiii 

reason, but which no person in bis seUKs would ever venture to 
diapule. For inslanoe, though we acquire the first principles <ir 
malbcmatics, and learn to digest the idea of a point withoui 
parts, of a line without breadth, and a sur&ce without thicknef-^, 
yet we shall find out»clves st a loss to comprehend the petpcluni 
approiimation of lines which can never meet ; the doctrine nf 
incommensurables, and of an bfinily of infinities, each infiniteli 
lesa, not only in any infinite quantity, but than each other. Yi'i. 
all these are nuiliert a/ /uc( ( from which consideration we art 
led to infer, that it is not consistent with true philosophy lodeiiv 
the reality of a thing merely because it is mysterious, Henf.>, 
beion we can consitlently act the sceptic concerning the inconi- 
preheriaible doctrines contained in the scheme of Christianity. 
we must renounce the name of philoaophera, and rejecl the tyr~ 
tem of nature ; for the book of nature has it* incomprehensi- 
blea, as welt as the book of revelalion. The former, not even 
the genius of a Newton could explore ; Ibe latter, not even iin 
angel's. Both, with intense desire, desire to look into them ; — 
both are lost in depths un&thomable ; both desist, bcUere, lore, 
wonder, and adore ! 

Indeed, " if the fubiMt be duly conndered, so far from its ap- 
peanng suspicious that there should be mysteries in the Chtistinn 
religion, it will rather be regarded as a proof of its divine origtn. 
If nothing more was contained in the New Testament than we 
knew before ; oi nothing nume than we could easily comprv- 
hend, we might justly doubt if it came from God, and whelhri 
it was not rather a work of man's devic«. Were there mysCc' 
ties in the duliet of Christianity, an objection might be jually 
raiaed, but not so with respect to the declrinei. That there will 
be soow thing* respecting the nature and government of G(*il, 
whidi are not fully revealed ; some things, which are merely 
hinted at, on account of iheir connection with other parts of ill- 
vine truth 'i and some things which are just mentioned, but not 
explained, because they eiceed the grasp of the human undrP' 
standing, it la natural for us to expect : and what just gronnd is 
there of complaint ! In a word, if, in the phenomena of nitore. 
and in the moral goremment of the Deity, there are many things 
conJessedly mysterious, is it not more than probable tfiat ibii 
will be the case in a rerelaliDn of bis will, where the subject ia 
equally vast and bi more comprehensive ! Wilhtut ntyilenVi, 
the Gospel would not be like the works of God-"* 

IhrlweJttta ntd tblrtemlh parti ofH. Banoel'i Paliniearsle Phlkisopbtqiii> 
(Oruvm, lam. vtl. pp. 3B9— 37a 4\o. edit.) ; nd an ths iiiMeel of oiystr 
Itw ta reUcisB. In leneral, ihs rpuler will find • valosbla dliswtUlDa nf 
Bp. Nawun'^taitisRraithvidDmBarhlsWoTkL Diss. 33. pp. 290-313 
• Bofafslsiay en ih* Dmna AnilwrilT of tlw New TasMmant, p. MS. 



' Further, the mysteries, wMeh appear moit contrary to leason, 
are closely, connected with the truths nnd facts ot which reaaoo 
is convinced. For instance, the mysterious doctrine of the 
Trinity, which is to inconceivabla to reseou, is necessarily con- 
nected with the work of our redemption ; which could only have 
been accomplished by the incnroalion of an infinite peraon. The 
mystery of our redemplian ia necessarily connected with the 
necessity of satisfying divine justice. The doctrine of the 
rucettiiy of latii/aclitn is necessarily connected with the doc- 
trine of the universal corrvptien of men, who had provoked 
divine justice j and that carrufilinn is a fact fully recognised by 
reason, and confirmed by experience, as well ^a by the confessiDa 
of men in all ages. 

" The mysteries of Scripture are sublime, interesting, and use- 
ful : they display the divine perfections, lay a foundation for our 
hope, and inculcate humility, reverence, lore, and gratitude. 
What is tncomprehenaible must be ftiysterious, but it may be in- 
telligible as far as revealed ; and though it connect with thing* 
above our reason, it msj imply nothing contrary to it. So that, 
in all respects, the contents of tbe Bible are suited to convince Ibe 
serious inquirer that it is the word of Gad."> The n^verse of sll 
this is la be found in the principles of infidelity, which abound 
with contradictions the most absurd and incomprehensible .' But 
though some of the truths revealed in the Scriptures are mysteri- 
ous, yel the tendency of the most exalted of its mysteries Itprac- 
tical. If, for example, we cannot explain the influences of the ' 
Spirit, happy will it be for us, nevertheless, if we ti-perienct that 
the frvif o/ the Spirit are levf. Jay. peace, langtuffering, 
genlleneit, gvtdneM; faith, meelcnea, temperance. If we can- 
not comprehend all that we read in the sacred pages, let us. not- 
withstanding, submit, adore, and profit by them ; recollecting that 
the Bublimest truths, and the profouridest mysteries of religion, 
are as level, perhaps, to the capacity of the meanest as sf the 
bigheat human intellect By neither are they to be fully 
fathomed. By bolH they nay be eaiili) belieted, an thf sure 
teilimany if divine revelation. A> simple and important facts, 
which connect time with eternity, and heaven with earth, they 
belong equally to men of every order, and are directly calculated 
to produce those emotiona of awe and reverence, of faith and 
hope, and reliance on the divine presence, providence, justice, 
and benevoleiKe, of which the consequence must . be in the 
highest degree HOBii;. 

II. Objection 2. — TBe Scripture doctrine ofrcdanplion it 
inamtisleni with the idaa wliica arc now generally received con- 
cerning tht raagnilude of creation. 

AjiswiR. — From what is known, by sensible experiment, of 
the world in which we live, It is not unreasonable to infer, that 
in space there must be contained a multitude of nmilat worlds, so 
great that, with respect to our limited faculties, il may be termed 
mfinite. We iruiy conclude upon similar grounds ,that, in each 
of theae worlds, there exists a race of intelligent belngl. But, 
" let creation be as extensive as it may. and the number of worlds 
be multiplied to tbe utmost boundary to which imagination can 
reach, there is DO proof that any of them, except men and angels 
have apostatiud fMm God. If our world be only a small pro- 
vince, BO to apeak, of God's vast «mpire, there i* reason to hope 
that il is the traly part of it where sin ha* entered, eioept among 
tbe falleD ange^ ; and thai the endleas myriads of intelligent 

• Scoll's CiHii'meBtsrj on the Kbie, val. I. pref. p. ilv. 

• See pp. 2t— iK. •vpra. tors summaiT of the canindlclorji doctrines pro- 
posed br the most embienl opposers oTrevelallon, la order lo evsdi the re- 
rFptlon of the Scriptures ss a MaDdaidorTellfiaus beltef The absuidilT of 
ihetr nMtoni Is well eipossd Id the MkmtBf compendum, eiecMtri by ihs 

aulhor of tbe " Connoisseur" (one of those numaroiii collect kins c' '- 

dicsl esuajTS, which reflect so much hnoour on British RleialDre" 
ihrown tuaUter a few of Ibe principal lensls held by fteoihint 
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beings in other worlds are all the hearty finenda of nrtne, of ^li- 
gion, and of God. There is nothing inconsistent v^ith Teasoll in 
auppoaing that some one paiticular part of it should he chosen out 
of the rest, as a theatre on which the great Author of all things 
would perform hb most glorious works. Every empire that has 
been founded in this world has had some one particular spot 
where those actions were performed whence its glory has arisen. 
The glory of the Cssara was founded on the event of a battle 
fought very near an inconriderable city ; and why not this world, 
though less than ' twenty-fi^ thousand miles in circumference/ 
be chosen as the theatre on which God would bring about events 
that should fill his whole empire with glory and joy 1 It would 
be as reasonable to plead the instgnificance of Actium or Agin- 
court, as an objection to the competency of the victories there ob- 
tained (supposing them to have been on the side of righteous- 
ness), to fill the respective empires of Rome and Britain with 
glory, as that of our world to fill the whole empire of Crod with 
matter of joy and everlasting pnuse. The truth is, the comparative 
dimension of our world is of no account ; if it be large enough for 
the accomplishment of events, which are sufficient to occupy the 
minds of all intelligences, that is all that is required.''^ Admit- 
ting, then, the probability of the conjecture that there is a plurality 
of worlds (for it amounts to no more than a conjecture), the in- 
habitants of these worlds, as intelligent agents, are either sinners 
or not sinneni. If they are nsf sinners, they do not need a Sa- 
iriour or a Redemption ; and if they are sinners, who can tell 
whether God has been pleased to provide salvation or redemption 
for any of them 1 The whole obedient rational creation and king- 
don of God ma^ derive immense advantage frOm what was ex- 
hibited in this our comparatively little globe ; and in that case 
(•8 we have already remarked), it does not signify how small and 
mean the stage. . God is glorified, and his subjects are benefited, 
without their directly sharing the redemption, concerning which 
the Scriptures give no intimation.^ 

ni. Objection 3 — The doctrine of a future judgment is 
improbablt ; and the tux fold sanction of rewards and punish- 
ments is of human invention, . 

AifswKR. — ^This objection was first made in the last century 
by Mr. Collins (from whom later infidels have copied it), who 
asserted that it was <* greatly improbable that God should espe- 
cially interpose to acquaint Uie world with what mankind would 
do altogether as well without."' 

" But surely this harmonizes with the whole scheme that the 
same person by whom Qod carried on his gracious design of re- 
covering mankind firom a state of vice, who felt our infirmities, 
and was tempted as tn are, should be appointed the final judge 
of all men, and tht dispenser of future retribution. This is a re- 
ward of his 8u£bringB and pious obedience. It must impress the 
wicked with awe, to think they shall be accountable to him whom 
they have rejected and despised. It must animate and encourage 
the virtuous to look forward to the appearance of him as their 
judge, whom they have contemplated \^th so much gratitude, 
esteem, and veneration, as their guide to immortality ; and in 
whose service they have been patient and persevering. And that 
this benevolent friend of mankind should be ordained to judge 
the world in the name of the Universal Father shows to all that 
it is the will of God that the decisions should be equitable and 
merciful."* That Jesus shall be the judge, is one circumstance 
relative to that life and immortality, to give the fullest assurance 
of which was a principal object of his mission. 

Connected with the doctrine of a future judgment is that of the 
twofold sanction of rewards Hid punishments ; against which 
Lord Bolingbroke asserts thai it *• was invented by men, and ap- 
pears to be so by the evident marks of humanity that characterize 
it. The notions whereon it is founded savour more of human 
passions than of justice or prudence. He intimates that it implies 
the proceedings of God towards men in this life to be unjust, if 
they need rectifying in a future one."* 

Yet he acknowledo^es, that "the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments in a future state has so great a tendency to enforce 

/-Fuller's Go^spel Us own Witness, p. 211. The whole of Mr. Fuller's 
chapter, enrittcd "Redemption consistent with the Mffimitude of Creation," 
will abundantly repay the trouble of perusal for its profound, original, and 
satisfactory refutation of the objection now under consideration. On the 
subject of a plurality of worlds, much valuable and curious matter may be 
found in Mr. Maxwell's " Plurality of Worlds : or. Letters. Notes, and Memo, 
raiida, philosophical and critical ; occasioned by Dr. Chalmers's Discourses 
on the Chri.«irian Revelation viewed in connexion with the modem Aatrono- 
my." 8vo. I^nilon, 1»». 

• Scou's Reply to Palne's Age of Reason, p. 74. See also Bp. Porteos's 
Works, vol. lii. p. 70. 

1 Deism fairlv stated, p. 35. 

« Leland's View, Ac. vol. lii. let 2d, pp. 61, 62. 

• Wdrks, VOL v. pp. 614-516. 4to. Flragmenlfe of Essays, No. H. 
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dHI-fews^ and to restrain the vices of men, that reason, whick 
ctniiot decide for it on principles of natural theology, will not d» 
cide against it on principles of good policy." He adds, ^ A theist 
who does not believe revelation can have no objection to the doc- 
trine in general."^ 

Solomon observed, that all events in this world come alike to 
all. An equal retribution is not made in this life. The Gospel 
gives* us the reason of this, namely, that the present is a state of 
trial to fit us for a future and better condition of being. And the 
doctrine of a righteous retribution in the world to come explains 
the whole scheme of God's proceedings towards mankind in a 
manner consistent with his equity, wisdom, and goodness. The 
inequalitiea that subsist in a state of trial call forth to exercise and 
improve those virtues which are necessary to lit us for the enjoy- 
ments of futurity ; while the assurance of an equal retribution 
hereafter is a means of reforming the wicked, of deterring the 
vicious from greater enormities, and of animating the good to 
higher attainments. His lordship asserts, respecting this life, 
" that justice requires that rewards and pimishments should be 
measured out in various degrees and manners, according to the 
various circumstances of particular cases, and in a due proportion 
to them."^ Facts prove, however, that this is not the case. If, 
therefore, there be no righteous recompense hereafter, injustice 
must characterize the divine government. The Christian doctrine 
removes the groundless aspersion, and vindicates the ways of God 
toman. 

Lord Shafiesbiury argues against the doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments, as *' a mercenary and selfish motive to virtue, 
which should be practised because it is good and amiable in 
itself. By making this a considerable or the principal motive to 
duty," he says, ** the Christian religion in particular is over- 
thrown, and the greatest principle, that of love, rejected." Yet he 
acknowledges, that *^ the hope of future rewards, and the fear of 
future punishments, how mercenary and servile soever it may be 
accounted, is yet, in many instances, a great advantage, security, 
and support to virtue, till we are led from this servile state to the 
generous service of affection and love." He offers many con- 
siderations to prove that it is so. Again, he allows, that, ** if by 
the hope of reward be understood the hope and desire of virtuous 
enjoyments, or of the very practice of virtue in another life, it is 
far from being derogatory to virtue, and is rather an evidence of 
our loving it. Nor can this principle be just^ called selfish."^ 
These concessions are a complete answer to his own objection ; 
for the Christian looks for his reward only to a higher improve- 
ment in useful knowledge and moral goodness, and to the exalted 
enjoyments which result from these. 

'* Now, though virtue should be regarded for its own sake, and 
God should be obeyed because it is right, and his commands are 
just and good ; yet is it not another proper reason to choose vir- 
tue because it makes us happy ? Man is formed not only with 
a love of what is right, and has ideas of gratitude and duty, but 
he has also a natural desire of life and happiness, and fear to lose 
these ; and a desire of well-being may conspire with the rest of 
the discipline of his mind, and assist the growth of more liberal 
principles. If, in the scheme of the Divine government in this 
state, integrity produces more enjoyment than vice, and if it docs 
the same in the future state, no virtue requires us to neglect such 
considerations. Religion does not entirely exclude self-love. It 
is a part of our constitution. If the universal Ruler holds forth, 
as the parent of intelligent beings who desires their happiness, a 
crown to contending virtue, it seems unjust, imgrateful, and arro- 
gant to disdain the motive. Further ; when this respect to a future 
recompense is the effect of a deliberate trust in the Judge of the 
universe, an acquiescence in his government, and a belief that he 
is the rewarder of such as ftdthfully seek him, and disposes us to 
well-doing, it becomes religious faith, the firet duty of rational 
beings, and a firm bond of virtue, private, social, and divine. In 
this view the conduct of Moses is celebrated, Heb. xL 24, &c. 
and this is the peculiar faith of a Christian, who trusts that God 
is faithful who has promised."^ 

Jesus himself, the most disinterest^ character that ever existed 
on earth, " for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shaine."*^ To practise virtue habitually, without 

• Works (Frsgments of Essays, No. 42.), vol. v. pp. 322. 327. ; voL iv. pp. 
59,60. 

1 Works, vol V. p. 493, &c. Frsunients of Essays, No, 68. 

• Characteristics, ed. 1738, Svo. vol. ii. pp. 56. 68. 60. 63. 65. 271—273. 279.; 
vol. i. ed. 1737, Svo. p 07. Wit and Humour, part ii. sect 3. Inquiry con- 
ceming Virtue, p. 3. sect. 3. Moralists, part if. sect 3. 

•- Alexander's Prelim. Diss, to Paraphr. on 1 Cor. xv. pp. 23, 21. Brown's 
Enay on the Characteristics, ess. H. sect 6. and 9. TQulmin*s Int Bvid. 
Diss. vi. pp. 128—132. Watson's Answer to-Gibboo, pp. 36-41. 

«• Bab. xiL 2. 
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■ttention to, or concern about, our own happineas, itliljpoa- 
patiUe with the atate of humanity, and with the feene- 
vad constitution of the worid« The Deity formed the 
to hi happy. To each creature he gave but a very 
ipliere of action. The general happiness of his wide 
tbeiefi)re, must be accomplished by each being happy in 
ovrn separate little department Now, in order to secure this 
felicity, to whom could the care of each be more pro- 
eoounitted, than to the person who is most interested in his 
diit is, to himself? The wIm and kind Creator and 
of all has, therefore, given every creature in trust, as it 
to himself, to advance his own highest perfection and feli- 
In order to engage each to be careful about^ and attend 
particulariy to, his own happiness, he has implanted in 
•very one instincts, affections, and passions, that centre in the 
OMfividual, and prompt to a concern for sell 

if any one be deaf to the calls of private affection, and neglect 
urn attention to his own highest perfection and happiness, he is 
foSty of disobedience to the Author of his frame and the 
Fonner of the universe ; he is unfaithful to the trust reposed in 
turn ; and occasions a chasm and deficiency of order and happi^ 
BMB in that part of the creation which is particularly committed 
to hia care. This would, perhaps, appear more evident, if we were 
to a up poae every man intrusted to another to promotQ his happi- 
Beaa, and tfaia other neglected him. The effect, however, respect- 
tog die general happiness, the duty, and the transgression of it, 
are the aame, to whomsoever the charge be committed. The 
Clniitian, therefore, by looking to future glory and felicity, as a 
moliv* to, and the reward o( piety, benevolence, and purity, is 
not merely promoting his own private happiness ; he is fulfilling 
an impoitant doty to his Maker, and adding his share to the mea- 
aore of general felicity and harmony through the wide creation 
of God. He co-operates, in his narrow sphere, with the Deity 
himselij by taking care that that part of his works, which is in- 
troated to him, shall be as perfect and as happy as he can make 
it, and as conducive as possible to the general felicity. For such 
is the amstitution of human beings, Uiat no individual can be 
happy himself, unless he endeavours to promote the happiness of 
othere ; and the more he does this, the more he advances his own 
lelicily. 

Looking to future glory and happiness as the strongest motive 
to piety, benevolence, and all virtue, is, then, so far from ** over- 
throwing the Christian religion, and rejecting its greatest princi- 
ple, that of love," that it is harmonizing those parts of it which 
Lord Shaftesbury thinks are discordant ; and is directly and pe- 
culiarly obeying the law of love. It is taking the most effectual 
mieatu to engage us to *' love God with all our hearts, and mind, 
and strength, and to love our neighbour as ourselves/' It is 
naing the very tame means for both these purposes, that we em- 
ploy fiir the attainment of our ovm highest perfection and felicity. 
It is, moreover, taking the same meature and rule for the kind 
and degree of our love to our fellow-creatures, that we take for 
love to oQTBelves. For in proportion as we really desire our own 
fntore perfection and happiness, in the same proportion shall we 
aeek the glory of Ood, and the good of mankind. Again, it is 
cmplojring the same test to judge of our proficiency in piety and 
benevolence, that we use to judge of our progress in self-improve- 
menL For the increaaing degrees of ardour, attention, diligence, 
and constancy, vrith which we endeavour to attain future happi- 
neaa, and the personal attainments in virtue that we actually 
make, win be accompanied vrith correspondently greater zeal, 
induatry, care, and st^uliness, to advance the honour of God, and 
the welfere of our fellow-creatures.^ 

rV. Objiction 4. — Christianity establishes a system of 
priesiettrft and sp&ittMl despotism otcr the minds and eon-- 
sciences of mankind. 

Ajrswxm. — Nothing is more common than for the oppoaers of 
revelation to level their artillery against the Christian ministry. 
Under the appellation of priests, they seem to think themselves 
at liberty to load them with every species of abuse. That there 
have been men, who have engaged in the Christian ministry as 
other men engage in secular employments,— from motives of 
profit, — may perhaps be true. But that this should be repre- 
Mnted aa a general case, and that the ministry itself should be 
raproadied on account of the hypocrisy of worldly men, who in- 
trode themse h ea into it, can only be owing to Uie malignity of 
Ihoae who make the mifonnded aaaertion. Let the fullest sub- 
tnetion be made of the characten just noticed, and we appeal to 
impBtial obaar^atiiMi, whether there will not remain in oiity this 

• flimpson's Evidencesi pp. 26 9— 8 88, 
Ym. L Z 



class of Christians, and at'almost any period, a greater number 
of serious, upright, disinterested, and benevolent persons, than 
cbuld be found among the whole body of deists in a succession 
of centuries. 

The mass^ of mankind is busily engaged in the neceasaiy piu> 
suits of life, and has but little leisure to atteiid to mentel im- 
provement. That there should be teachers of religion, to instruct 
them in its principles, to enforce its numerous precepts, and to 
administer its consolations, has nothbig in it contrary to the fit- 
ness of tilings and the public good. If the knowledge of arts and 
sciences be beneficial to a country, and the teachen of them be 
ranked among the most useful members of the community, those 
whose oflSce and employment it is to instil into the n^nds of the 
people the principles of pure religion and morality (principles 
which are the best — ^e only — cement of civil society) certainly 
stand on equal or superior ground in respect to general utility. 
This argument will acquire aidditional weight, when, we consider 
the qualifications which the New Testament requires the dififer- 
ent orders of its ministers to possess. To adduce only a few of 
the particulars which it enjoins respecting their private character 
and behaviour : — ff a man desireth the office of a Bishop, he 
desireth a good vtork. A bishop then must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given 
to hospitality, apt to teach, not given to vnne, no striker, not 
greedy offlthy lucre g but patient, not a bratoler, not covet* 
ous ; one that ruleth roell his ovm house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity : For if a man know not how to 
rule his own house, how shall he tcice care of the church of 
God? J^ot m novice, lest, being lifted up with pride, he 
fall into the condemnation^ of the deviL Moreover, he must 
have u good report of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach, (1 Tim. iii. 1 — 7.) But thou, O man of God, 
follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, Un^e, patience, 
meekness ; fght the good Jight of faith f lay Hold on eternal 
life, whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a go^ 
profession before many witnesses, (1 Tim. vL 11, 12.) Take 
heed unto thyself, and unto the doctrine ; continue in them g for 
in doing this, thou shalt both save thyself, and them tha$^ hear 
thee, (1 Tim. iv. 16.) Giving no offence in any thing, that 
the ministry be not blamed, (2 Cor. vL 3.) Flee also youthful 
lusts i but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. And ike servant of 
the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to 
teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose thgn^ 
selves, if God petadventure will give tjwm repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth, (2 Tim. iL 8S. 1^ S5.) TiU I 
come, give attendance to reading, to oxkmfla0ioufio doctrine g 
neglect not the gift that is in thee, whifh was given thee bypro' 
phecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Let 
no man despise thy youth ; but be thou ah example of the be- 
lievers, in word^ in conversation^ in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity, ( 1 Tim. iv. 13, 14. 12.) Likewise must the Deacons 
be grave^ not doublc'tor^gued, not given to much wine, not 
greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience. And let these also first be proved, then let th^ 
use the office of a Deacon, being found blameless, (1 Tim. iiL 
8 — 10.) Can any reasonable objection be alleged against the 
ministerifd office 1 

But it has been said that the most extravagant cleima to wealth 
and power have been made by men who call themselves minis- 
ters of the Gospel Ecclesiastical history shows that this has 
been the fact : but with these Mmo Christianity is not charge- 
able. The ministers of the Goiiel are required to feed the flock 
of God, taking the oversight jkereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly, not for flthy lucre, but of a ready mind, (1 Pet v. 
2.) " The question is, on what footmg does the ^ew Testa- 
ment establish the support of the ministers of religion 1 Examine, 
and you vrill find, that it establishes it in such a way, as every 
reasonable man must approve. It is thought equitable thlit men 
who apply their younger years to the acquisition of languages 
and of philosophy, and who spend their days and strength in 
teaching them td others, should receive from those whom they 
teach such a recompense for their labour as to enable them to 
support themselves and their families in a decent and respectable 
manner. Wlio will complain oif this as improper and unjust 1 — 
The gospel sets the maintenance of its ministera on the same 
footing. * The workman is worthy of his hire. They that serve 
at the altar should live by the altar. When they dispense to 
othen of their spiritual things, they should itf return receive of 
their worldly things.' Thia is all that Christianity demands ; 
and At is anawenble for no other claim. Is it no| reaaooabte 
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that men of pietj, MlenM, anil edumtion, who de»oW ll*ir |l^ 
to Ibe tprilual inrtructiDn of tbeir teUon-crettuiM, nilh > view 
lomiJie them good and happy both in this life and that which ~ 
lo rome. ahciuld receive Buch a remuneTation as to enable them 
to live, not in affluence and aplendour, far les* in luiuij and ei 
tnTtgsnce, but in' tbo reapeclabilit; of » decent compelence 
Tb« application of the aame education and abilitiea to anothe 
emplojmenl would have secured wealth. Do they make eioc 
bitiDl ctainu, when they uk, (ram thoie whom they are labouring 
to inalmel, a rooderala auppoitl" Nor doei the Mew Teata- 
menl countenance in (he miniiten of religion a claim of 
more than of wealth. Such daima indeed were made ani 
liahed during the dark agei. and to a certain extent ai 
made, where the npirilual daminaliDn of the papal aee atill 
But the charge of spiritual tyranny over the eonacieDe< 
mindi of men doe* not attach (o the Goapel. All the motive* 
and argumenU which it* minieleia are authorized to employ mliK 
be drawn from the New Testament III diKipline and ordi- 
nance* are alike aimple but eipreaaive, and where the Mpiril, with 
which they were inttituted, is duly regarded, they are admirably 
calculated to promote the apiritual happinen of Chrietiana. 80 
&r, indeed, ii thai part of (he church of Chriat, eatabliahed in 
thoe realms, from aaauming any domination over the minda of 
it* members, that (in oppoailion to the church of Rome, which 
makea the efGcacy of the lacrament* to depend on the intention 
of the priests) she eipreaily declares, that Che uRwsriAineii e/ 
Ihe mruileri hinderi net Ihe cffecU n/ lAe tacrameni:' 

The real cause of (he anlipalhy cherished by the oppoeen of 
rerelation against the truly conscientious and pious muualen oT 
the Gospel, is this. They are the men, who, having voluntarilj 
doToled themselve* lothe etudy and service of religion {very fre- 
qtunlly mlk contiderabU lemparal lacrjfcet'), ha*e in every 
age exposed the sophiatiy of deists, and nndicaled Christiani[y 
from their malicious aspenions. On ibis account the oppoaers 
of revelation will always consider them as their natural enemiea. 
Iti*, however, no mom s mailer of surprise (hat they shonld be 
the objects of their invective, than that the weapons of nightly 
depredators should be pointed 'agunst the watchmen, whose buii- 
nns it is (o detect them and expose tbeir neEuiou* prscticeo. 

y. Objictioh 5 — Chritlianity debort ill profason from 
all inouiriea ermceming TcVgioat Imtht, and demandt of than 
a fuliiBid implicil antnt, isilhout a praiout examination of 
the ground on tohleh Ibty are to build that ateent, 

AiiawiB. — This objection is as old as the time of Cehus ; and 
(hough its bisehood has been repeatedly shown at various times 
during tho lost stxieen AunifreiJ year-j, yet all succeeding pro- 
pagators of infiMily have continued lo urge it with the utmost 
confidence. Never, however, was objection raised upon so slight 
a foundation : for, so far is Christianity from rejecting the use of 
reason, that on the contrary, with a candour peculiar lo itself, it 
eamestly inviteaand exhorts every man, before he embracea its doc- 
trines, fairly and impartially to eiamine lis pretensions. Prsve 
aU thingt, says Paul : KtUI futl ihal -a/iich u ffad. (I Theaa. 
T. 31.) When the apostle John warns us against believing 
every sjnrit, and bids an try the ipiriii -ahelher they are af God 
(1 John iv. 1.), does he not i^ifaly recommend the use of our 
understanding against a blind, enthusiastic, and implicit belief? 
Is not the same advice birty implied in the commendation given 
to the Bereans for tearching the Scripture) end inquiring into 
the truth of what the apostles preached T (Acla ivii. 1 1.) And 
does not Jesus Christ himself inculcate the same doctrine, when 
lie appeals to the judgment of his adversaries, — Why da ye not 
rven if ymirielvei j"iige -ahat it right! (Luke lii. 67.) 
Without Bierdaing our reason, bow can we be ready aiwai/i fa 
gi-oe a reaten^fih' hope Ihal it in ui! (1 Pet iii. i6.) "Ood 
has made iw reasonable creatures, and he will eipoct from u* a 
reamnaile leruice (Hom. lii. 1.}, and nol the tacri^ce 0/ faeU. 
CBccl. V. l.)i 

The Gospel, therefore, not only intitea. but demands investi- 
gation. While the founders and dispensers of false religions and 
absuni wonhip veiled them orHler silence and mysterious ob- 
•eurity, Jesus Christ, so far from ei^oining secrecy to his apos- 
tles, commands them freely to profe** osd openly to publish his 
doctrine. fFhat I tay It jfsu in darkneu, tpeak ye in the light 
(Hatt. I. ST.) I that is, the doctiinea which t teach you in pora- 

• Arllckixvl.aftheConressionorihsAnillcvi Church. 

* TheiisenrreunninmsIlrnnfFfllilonTsalilvTlndluledbTBp. Nrv- 
ion. Works, vol. T. Diss. M. nn. «1B— ZU. And the prnpitdv af the rtrea 
vrtilch Ihs Oospel l>}> upon /aiVA it t.U»liiciorllv sialed bi Dr. Vtltbj, •- 

aoswarlo the cavilsofUieinihorofPoUUdii Justice, Bee hi"" 

nTlli* Tralh of ih* ChrltilBD EelfliKi, pp. 300—310. 



hie*, do ye publicly eipldin and eipound. HTiat ye hear n 
ihr tar, that preach ye iipan ihe haiiie-lopt 1 thai i*. what I mora 
privately impart to you, do ye couragf«us!y publish and proclaim 
U> ail the world. Had Christianity been conscious of its 0¥ra 
u'r^ikness, it would not thus boldly have entered the list* against 
{\<: prejudice* of mankind, when the great impravemeot and in- 
Fii'fiH of all kinds of literature had eidled a spirit of curiosity, 
»hich not only prompted men to inquire afier, but qualified them 

10 understand and eiamine the truth, and detect fraud and im- 
(inj^iure. But what Irmud or imposture ha* been discovered in 
llie Gospel T On the contrary, in proportion to the rigour of the 
:^<-rutiny which it has undergone, the evideiKes of its divine au- 
tliorily and origin have shone, and continue to shine, wi(b in- 
rK.iiiing lustre. The pens of inlidets (calling thenuelvea deists, 
liiil whose principles for the most part are atheistical) in great 
aLhiiiulsnce have been drawn against the Scriptures. Every ob- 
jivtian that wit or malice could suggest or derive fropi (he modem 

1 1 i:^' liveries in science haa been brought forward, either in (he 
n Hv of open attack, or under the insidious form of profaned re- 
p,:iTi\ for the sacred volume. But has the Bible sustained any 
tiTil damage Tnun Iheee assaults? None whatever. Likeamightf 
iMk it has stood unmoved, aufiering nothing from (he noisj wind, 
but the mere rustling of its lesve*. The cause of truth, indeed, 
has Been greatly promoted by these attacks : for they have given 
bm}i to such defenees of Christiauity, as have eSertually remov- 
ei\ ilie donb(s of lincere inquirers, and at once reflected honour 
un 'heir authors and confusion on (heir enemies ; while (he im- 
nioml principles of deism or atheism, when brought lo the (eat of 
ti'usdn, have in every instance appeared in all their notiTc de- 

IV. Objictioh 6 — 7Se montHty of the BibU it loo itrlrt, 
lif/iri too hard upon laanland, and hy* u» under loo leeere 

Answia. — Does it then rob ds of any pleasures worthy of 
mtional beings ? By no means. I( restrains us, indeed, but it 
i>nly restrain* u* from things that would do us harm, and make 
luali ouiaelTe* and our tellow.crea(UTes miserable. It admita of 
piiTf truly rational, benevolent, and humane pleasure ; nay, it 
iillixTB every enjayment of which oui senses are capable, thst is 
oonsiatenl with the real good and true happiness of the whole 
compound nature of man. Although the Scriptures, especially 
Ilir .few Testament set before us the noblest idea* of attainments 
in liilineaa, they do not carry it (o any ex(remes, or to a degree 
of airietneaa unsuitable (o human nature. The Gospel does not 
prr'^cribe an unfeeling apathy, or pretend lo render us insensible 
lo the evils or calamities incident (o this present life, but directa 
ii> where lo seek for consolation, and also snpporta us by its glo- 
lioua promises. We are, indeed, taught (o deny ourselves ;'■ but 
Mil' intention is, only (hat we should endeavour 10 keep (he inferior 
i>{>1><(ites and passions in due subjection, and thnt the pleasures 
unci interests of the flesh and of the world should be made to give 
way to the duty ne owe to God. and to the love of truth, virtue, 
nnd rigfateousnesa, whenever they happen to stand in competition. 
We are required not to make provision for the flesh, lo fultil the 
\\Klf, thereof i but ncilher Jesus Christ nor his apostles have urged 
It u|>on us as a du(y to macerate our bodies nilh those unnatural 
ri^'iurs and austerities, or to chastise them with that bloody dis- 
ii| 'ine, which auperslition has often enjoined under the pretence 
of I'ltraonlinsry morlificadon and devotion. The Gospel oilers 
no -inecion for ausleritica ; it allows of no partial regards, no sub- 
stitution of ritual observances in the place of mond duties; noi 
Aofs it permit zeal for and abundance in (he discharge of one 
duly, to compensate for the neglect of another. On the contra- 
ry, it innsta on uni-veria/ ahedieiice, and explicitly declares that 
he -aha offendt in one paint it ftiilty of all. It enjoins us to 
be heavenly-minded, and to set our affeciions on thing* above, 
yet not BO OS to neglect the duties and ofHces iocumbent upon us 

■ Wllb respecl (a atl the Chrislltn precepls retsUog la seir.(ovpninient, 
Hijich are objeeted loa* banh and severe, •■ mtj observe, that tine* 
muntlod are tfHa indulge their affniions and passions tor warldir objeu* 

IE wuwise and kiiul, becomlni a divbie teacher. Id Jesus lo prohibU this, 
an<liaairer(liestrDD(eBlmDtliei*(tlnsiL Wllhoiillhli,hlsinaralsvn>uld 

I Cihi" author of oor rehaioD has wore tnoenfij enforced IhepracUce of seu^ 
dj'nji] thsD others It Is becsuse he better knew (he necflsotir of (l^i lo pu- 

tiod soDld flosUy lake aa scraiun orihs hcru or men's lieans, as well s* 

,'f Their word! and Klioal. To refulUs Dwlhoothlsand desires, (herrfare, 
wa>. necesssrr, In order Is 11 msnUnd lor ifipeanni before Ihslr Judge, 
iTiil loqealliy ihemror en(ar1ii( those abode* iota whlrh wear* told Mere 
>h^r'/ta iwwbf tnleroiqilUiif Uoldt^ltlk. (Kei.ui.Z7.) Stmpaca'a 
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in Ak pmcnl ttatt. We >re nol nimiii>nd«l abMlutety to quit 
ik* woild; but, wludi k a much noblei ■Itiinment, to live ibove 
Aa w<wU whilF we ire in it, and to keep ouraelvea free from its 
i; not wholly to renounce our present enjoymenti, but 
lente in the ok of them, and ao lo lue tfdt vorld at 
■M M shiM it. "All il mjuirei 'im. that odc liberty degenerate 
Bat into IkoitiouiDiMa, oui amuaementi into dlHipaCion, our in- 
dnftiy into inceiianl toil, our carefulnea* into ejtretne aniiely 
•ad •odlBH aolidtnde." In ^ort, it enjoina ever; thing that c:Bn 
4o tt> lood, and it ontj prohibiti every thing that can do ua 
taiBt. Could a Being of infinite beneiolence, wiidom, and per- 
fcc t iilp. d» better, oi act otherwiae coniiateDtly wilb tboee per- 



TIL OBncnoic 1 .^Some of the morai prtcepli of Jaut 
drill art unmoBnaile and impradieable, 

t. Ad objection of thii kind ia made to (be probibilian of an- 
lat, MaU. T. SS. ; but the context ahowa that the anger here con- 
dmuwd ia implacable.' "Tberv are yieea which it may be the 
duly of lODiB to reprimand with aharpnetiB. Our Lord himaelf 
ana aooietiiDaa angry.' Anger, improper in ita cauae. Ita olject, 
ki mannei, ila aeaaon, and ila duration, must be that which ia 
htn comred. There are different degreea of anger mentioned, 
and proporiianable puntahmenla uineied to each. Chriit there- 
fan aHBrta, agreeably lo other parti of Scripture, that reiiling, 
hatieii, variance, wnth, atrife, thall eiclode from the kingdom 
of beaicn;* and that theae Crimea ahall be punished proportion- 
ably lo Ihnr degree of guilt. But according to the lenor of the 
Gospel, anTuI anger unrepenltd of i« here mpposed ; for on thia 
nuiditioa all (ina, except one, are forgiien.' The aime nutric- 
tian muat be ondentood reapecling other general aasenioai of 
Jeaua, ai Matt. i. 33. ; which cannot apply to Peter." 

3. The precept of Jesue lo forgive injuriea' hat been aaaerted 
to be eontnrjr to teaion and nature. A few of the moat eminent 
heathen philoaophera, howerer, have given the aemedirerlion. It 
ia imaiimof Coafuciua, "never to revenge jnjuriee." Socratea, 
in hia convemtion with Crito,' aaya to him, " the person, then, 
who has Rceived an injury moat not return it, as ia the opinion 
of Ihe vulgar." Cicero declare*,' " that nothing i» more lauda- 
ble, nothing more becoming a great and eicellcnt man, than pla- 
eabihly and clemency." Seneca aaya.'" " I would pardon an in- 

iuiT, even withont a previoua benefit from the iniurrr, but much ' ' ,'"' '"^I' f",'"""^ 'mi!"'f !',"".'i' """'^'u^' '"'^''!!L "^'^JT 

i.S.n„il.- H. &d«l.»».lh«"lflh.,.rUl..iirf. -' ""' ""Jkl.""'. ??'''™^*77"!~"™F">»'S" 

.. ,, T't Mit' fornier, and virtue corisiala m the due proportion. We 

amongal ev.i men. ,^^^,^ ^^^ meamire by which to judge of the degree of aflection* 

principles of action, conndered in themaelvea. Tbia muat be 

riiuned by the actiona they produce. A competent provision 

I'lr hsB a reasiriable bound. When Ihia ia complied with, 

mure care, and thought, and property, penona employ in do- 

i^otd lo their lellnw-creatures, the nearer tlwy come to the 

of perfection, ' Thou ahalt love thy neighbour ea thyaelf.' 

(n.) The worda may be underatood of an egtialiti) of afiection. 

idl a person would, in bet, and ought to be, much more 

up and employed about himaelf and hia own coocema, than 

and Iheir inlereata. For bendes the 



ivari1.i an vnrtlentinf enemy. And a man ^y reaHy forgive an 
iiijiirv, BO far as it is penona!, white his relation lo society may 
iildii-p him, for the general good, to proseeule the oflender."!' 

;l. Against the injunction to love our enemiesi' il has been 
ftriiUi',1, " if love cany wilb il complacence, esleem, and tnendship, 

t>r'ln'i>ia the best and the wont of men 1" But a love of esteem 
iiml '-ucnplacence can never be intended by Christ, whose deaign 
UU.I til recommend the aUiorrence of alt vice, while he enjoim 
iIDtxi-nill to persona of every character. In ail moral writinga, 
uhrilicr ancient or modem, love generally signifiea, what il deca 
in lliin precept of Chiiat, benevolence and good-will ; which may 
In; i'ti'iciaed by kind actiona towards ihoae whom we cannot ea- 
tecTii, end whom we are e>en obliged lo punish. A parent exer- 
ris<>> tida towsrdi a wicked and disobedienl child ; and it ia thia 
jiivr nlich Jesus recommends, from ihe motive of resemblanos 
In our .leavenly Father."i» 

•1. 1'be commandment of Jesus, " to love out neighbour as our- 
BclvcK,' is alao objected to, as unreasonable, and impossible to be 



" Lining, as we have jnsi noticed, in moral writings usually 
iiiliis benevolence and good-will ripressing itself in the con- 
ct. Christ thus eiplaina loving our neighbour as ourselves to 
^ lawyer who asked him the meaning of il, by the beaulifid 
rnlili? of the compaasionBte Samarilan." The precept we aro 
i>:lfliTing may be understood, [1.] As requiring that we have 
' siiroe kind of affection to our fellow-crealure as to ourselves, 
pri.'lng us to prevent his misery and lo consult his happinaaa 
wtll as our own. Ttiis principle will be an sdvocsle within 
IT iiivn breasts for our frllow-creuturea in all cases of competi- 
n nnd interference tietween them and us, and hinder men from 
Tiu 100 portisl lo themselves. This inward temper is the only 
.'I'tunl security for our performtng Ihe several ollicea of kin^ 
-!< wtiich we owe to our fellow-crealures. (S.) Il may rcqAire 
Li iviilove our neighbour in some certain ;trg^r(ign as we 
r mirselves. A man's character cannot be determined by the 
I' hr bears to bis neighbour, considered absolutely, but princj* 
ly by ihe proportion which this bean lo self-love ; for. when 
• mil' overbalances Ihe other, and influences the conduct, that 
jiiriiinaleB the chancier either selflsh or lienevolenl ; and a 
made in this precept between self-iove and the love 



"> declares. It 
we should yet pereatere in well-doing, e 

Phoeion, when going lo suHer death unjuslty, charged his son . 
with hia laal breath, that he should show no resentment against | 
his petaecutora." ^ 

[I haa, further, been oUecled lo the Christian precept of for- 
givenoB, that it is given tn a general indefinite way i whereaa - 
ihen are certain restrictions, without which it would be attended ^ 
with fatal conaeqaencea. Il must be interpreted conaiitently w 
what Datafe dictatea lo be our duly in preserving our repulatioo, yi!/ f,\^ 
liber^, and pro p er ly ; and in doing all we can in our several st." 
iB lo hiitder all injury and injustice from othen as 



, . , , -,,,'' , I . ^ .1 1 iiil<.-r[ Km towards himself and bis neigbtKiur, be would have save- 

Ihe natural ruihla of mankind, nor does it forbid necessarv sclr- i , . , -. i- ■■ i. . -i i. .,. i-..^ e 

u™ uuui.i iiKu» ui luijiuiiu, .in u™ i ™ j | j, ^^^^ lienco II fol ows, thst fliougb there were an equably of 

ddence. ot aeekmg legal redre- of rnjunea, m cases where it „.■,- ,„ ... „^ Z^. ,„ „.«_,„„ „„„m i,. „™ „L^ 



x seeking legal 

may be expedient lo restrain violence and outrage. But all the 
eiplicationa it gives of the duty of forgiveness are consistent with 
these. For the substance of what il recommends relates chiefly 
to the temper of the mind ; thai we be resdy to pass by small 
aflronta. and not forward to execute private revenge, and that we 
be candid in inlerpreting the designs and actions of those who 
injnra ua. This will engage us to forgive, while there is yet lit- 
tle to be forgiven ; and thus will prevent the occauon of addi- 
tional injniiea. The Gospel proposes Ihe example of the Supreme 
Being, in hia conduct to noful men. as the general rule of out 
lenity sod Ibrbearance ; and enjoina forgiveneas and aincere re- 
cODciliation, in case of repentance and reformation, and receiving 
into fuO &voaT.i' That we do nol denuind rigorous satisfkclion 
in other caaes, and thai we still preserve benevolent aiiections to- 
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both, yet regard to ourselves would be more preva- 
If'ii 1 than allcniion to olhen and their concerns. And it ougU 
to W -t", supposing atill the equality of aOection commandedi 
Ixrau-t each person il in a peculiar manner intrusted with him- 
^..If. iiii] Iherefare care of hia own intereals and conduct parlico- 
Inily liflong to each. Beaides, moral obligation can extend no 
furtlicT than 10 nalnral possibility. Now we have a perception 
of our own interests, like consciousness of our own eiislenco, 
ivliicli we always carry about with us, and which, in ila contina- 
aitiin. kind, end degree, seems impossible to be fell in respect lo 
thf iiiitTesls of olhera. Therefore, were we lo love our nngli> 
bniir in the same degree (so far aa this is poasible) as we lore 
oursrlvsa, yet ihe care of ourselves would not be neglected. The 
ti'cnprr and conduct to which due love of our neigbours would 
h'nd iiH is described in 1 Cor. liiL A really good man bad ratbrr 
In' dpci'ived than be susfncious ; had ralher forego bia known 
risht than run the hazard of doing even a hard thing. The in- 
lluence of Ibis temper extends to every different relation and dr- 
cumstauce of life, so as to render a man better. Reaaonabla good- 
i> FdteranlpstTlnfU.pF.SS— aEl.lsteiSr. ChrMtsnllraBOllBellM 
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triU, toil right bchiTionr, lowardi oni fcUow-crratvum, ue in ■ 
maniiar Ihc ittaw ; dni; that the fbnner eipmaa the piinciple 
u it if in ths mind , the littsT, the prindple u it vera becnne 

Tht pncepti, to do to othen m *e would hiTe them da to 
HI,* iSd to loTc oni neighbour u oaiMlTee, *te not taeniy intel- 
ligible tnd comprehennTC rulee, but they alio fumiih the metna 
of dMannimng the jwrticular caae* which ere induded under 
thorn. In iny inilance of hii conduct to mother, if i men ein- 
eacelT Mk» hUDwIC whet he could reuonebly deeiie thet peraon 
eliatildo lohini,arho«behiniarif would wiih to be treated in 
the lanie ciieunulancaa, hie own luiad will preaent a proper rule 
of action in that initanea. Theae precepta am likewiae uaefiil 
It of moral improrement, and aflord a good tal of a peraon'i 
n benevolence. For aa it requirea practice and moral 



utilily of tbeae moral maiimi haTe an- 
gagod the lagea of the Eaat to adopt then. Id IhefBblea,or ami- 
csUe inatnictiona, of Voehnoo-Sarma. ii the foliowing letitimeiit : 
" Be who r^ards another') wife ■■ hia mother; another*! goodi 
aa doda of earth ; and all mankiadai himirl/, iia pbiloiopber."' 
And Conluciua hu this precept, " Hue othera aa jou deure to be 
need jouraelC"' 

&. The command of God,thit we believe in Jeaua Chriat,' and 
the aanctioiu by which it ii enforced, ' he Ihal believeth and it 
iaptittd i/tall be tavrd, but he thai believrlh not ihalt be con- 
demned"* have been otgecled againit by Mr. TindaL He aaya 
" Faith, amaidered in itaelf, ran neither be a Tirtue, or a vice ; 
beoaoae men can no otherwise belioTe than aa thiiiga appear to 
Ihem."' ' " Yet that the; appear in nich a particular manner to 
the nndentanding may be owing entirely to themaelTea." Now 
let it be particularly obaened, that it ia nowhere aaid or inainu- 
•led in the New Tailainent, that tboae shall be condemned for un- 
belief who, never hoard the Goapcl, or who never had it laid be- 
fore them with proper evidence. On the contrary, the whole 
a|Hiit of Chrutianity teachea, that where there ia no law there u 
no tranagreKon, and that ain ia not inputed where there ia no 
law.' It declarea that God is no reapecter of peraoni, but in 
every nation he that feareth Ood, and norkelh righteouaneaa, ia 
accepted with him.' All threatening* mu*t be undcntood of un- 
belietera who had auflicient tight and evidence oiTered to them, 
and who, through iuattentian. neglect, wilful prejudice, or from 
compt paaaiont and viewa, have rejected it, as Christ eays. John 
iiL IB. .IV. ZS. fiething can be more reasonable, than that those 
who wilfully refuse the light that would direct and comfort them 
should iuflei the natural coosequmces of such refusal. This is 
agreeable to the usual government of Qod in the natural and mo- 
ral world. "> The sanctions with which our Lord enforces the 
precept of faith in him, though generally applied to a futDre judg- 
nteot, da not appear to have any relation to it ; but onlj to the 
limiaaiflB of dw Christitn converts into the Christian church. 
■Aer OhiMi aacenaian, upon the same terms aa he admitted 
them himarilL Jesus here, upon leaving the world, gives his apos. 
<lea the nme power whidi he himself had eierdsed, and ordeia 
them to uae it in the same oiaoner. " He that believeth not, 
ahalt be cmdeianed" or accountable fbr his bids. This anaweta 
(o the denunciation which Christ had often made tgninst thoae 
who should not reeaneliim ; "thattbey should die in their sina." 
Thus John iii. 18, 19, What this danuiation or condemnatian 
ma, we see, John vUi S4. "ye shall die in yaur sins." The 
aame appears to be Ae sense of John u. S3. Matt ivL IS. All 
these toila declare, that upon the first receiving the Christian re- 
ligion, Christ, and bis spoatlea in his narne, forgave those that 
believed and were baptiied ; and what was then done here would 
be confirmed in heaven. But ihcy have no relation to Ihcir eon- 
damnation or acquittal at the day of judgment; at which time 
every man will be judged acconhag to his worka, and according 
to what he has received."" 
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VIII. OBjKt-TioN 8. — CMttUaiilgpndaeaaHmidpamM 
-tpiril, mid also tnlirely oMrlonlu Ike gemtrvue KnUmmUi of 

fritiidfUip and palTiotttm, 

A X > w I a .— 1 . 1 1 is a peculiar fivtun of CbriAl^BBsali^, that 
it mtirclj Drnita precepts founded on &lae ptindplii^ thna«a»hith 
n-commcnd fictitious tiitoea; which, however admired %dA cele- 
'.irated, are productive of no aalutary ellecta, and, in bd, are no 
1 irluva at all. Valour,- for instance, is foe the bmH p«rt constita< 
iluiial, and so far is it from producing any salutary cflaets, by in- 
Irc^lucing peace, order, or bap{mieas into aociety, that it is the 
uHual prrpeiralar of all the violences, which, from retaliated io- 
jurici, distract the world with bloedabed and devastation. It ia 
the chiff iriHlrument which ambition employs in her unjuat pur- 
HUitK of wealth and power, and is therefore so much eitollad by 
Vift Yuinnps. It ntu, indeed, congenial with the religion of pagans, 
u'li..i.io i::-KU n-r'rr liu the moat part deceaaed heroes, auppoaed to 
1i<' I'l.ilioj i.> lii'uvi.n as a reward for the rapinea, BDrdera, adul- 
itrk'n. u[i<l (iili.T niiKhiefa, which Ihn had peipetraled upoa 
.'arih ; and ihi'n.fKre, with them, this waa the firat of virtnea, and 
hai rvf n engrossed lbs deoominatiDii of virtue to itaaX But 
CliriBtiuns are so far Irom being allowed to n\fii:l evil, that they 
a.Tc forliid even to rniit it; that is, to repel one outrage by 
unolhcr ;i' they arc so &r from being encouraged to revenge \a- 
jiiripi, that one of their first duties Is to /srf ilk them; sofsifiom 
U'in^ incited to Jetlroi/ their enemies, that they are commanded 
lo liAVf ihcm and serve them to the utmost of thrir power, and to 
iivcrcuntr evil with good. With lefeience to this padfle dispoa- 
tion of ChriHttnnit;y, u celabraled sceptic" of the eighlernth cen- 
tury objected, that a state compoaed of real Christiana could not 
suUiiat. We msy. however, ask, in the words of an acute ob- 
M^rver of human nstiin, whom no one will charge vrith credulity 
or Buperetition ; " Why not ? Citi^ns of this proleesiaD would 
linvc n clear knowledge of their several duties, and a great leal to 
full'il ihriQ : iht'v »niJd have a just notion nf the right of natu- 
ral drj^nrr ; luui tin; more they thought they owedlo religion, 
I III' iii.irt' m:ii-.iMc thcT would be of wlutthey owed to their conn- 
w. Tilt! iiriii(-ii>li.'.^ iif Chriatianily, deeply engraven upon iha 
heurt. would lie inlimwly more powerful than tbebdae honour of 
miniarthiei. the hunun virtues of republica, and the aervile fear 
of dnipolic states."!' The same author alao mentions it as "an 
admirable thing, that die Christian religion, which seem* lo have 
for itii object only the felicity of another lifs, does also oooatioita 
nur happinees in this."!' 

But though ChristianilyexliiUlsnocomiDendatioa of SctitiotM 
virtues, it is so far from generaling a timid spirit, that, on the con- 
trary, it fonue men of a stngular cast ; some would aay, of a *in- 
i^ular courage. " It teachea them to be afraid of offitnding God 
anil doing ittjury lo man ; but it labours to render them superior 
to every other fear. They must carry on a constant war against 
.■vil ; but ■ the weopona i^their WarUre are not camaL' Was it 
H tiniiil rhatofliT which Christ designed to form, when he sent 
Iiiti ihsdpli>..< [lirouuli all the world to propagate his religionT 
'I'liiv wfcc t.j jpiiiiii.ilo into every country ; they were to addreas 
iLiL'.iL ul rM'rv h:itiLiri. and tongue, and language; they were to 
i'i|h>:.<' ihi'iii:Hhi'..< t.> hunger and nakedness, to ridicule and in- 
sult, lo piTjcoution and death. None of these things must deter 
ihein : they must be daily speaking the word of life, however it 
may bi< received, and to whatever dangers it may expose them. 
Tbey mu4t hmunl all for the propagation of truth and righleoua- 
ili'.<s in the wiirM. The hves of Christiana have, in numberless 
Itistiitii'i'ii. rittphiyi'il ilieotlieacy of theae divine principles. Can 
■mil [iHtiiEk'fs .■! iii-tireMertion,of persevering bibour,of patient 
MiltitJiij^. \v iiJilmv.l, OS those which have been displayed by the 
lii.^rlpl... ol Jesus (.'hiistT That they maks not the noise of those 
tlijii ..<iirli (itirt. flriJ desolate countries, and spread lar and wide 
ihe wiirk of ilcslnii:lion, is certainly not to their dispraise. "Hieir 
tnt'LhiHl of reruriTiiitu the world, and meUalMtng the eondilian of 
man. vi nui by hrui& hrce, but by implanting in the soul the 
sentimcnlir of knowledge and of goodncsa ; the fruit will be cer- 
tain felicity. ChriiiianiQr does all her wort, and e&cta all her 

■s Hstl. V. 39. II Is, hmiever. to be observed Ifast this precept applies pn'»- 
ripo'Iy U) Iho'e tU' >rt> persoculed for rlf hleoumess' sake. Lei such Iestc 
111" juileuipnii>(ilj-ir TiiM lo Htm. lor whose B>kelhe;r auffor. II li slso 
rrj tip rcri,ll..,.tp.t ili.ii ilLii precept of JesDi Christ wu desitned ehlellj u 
ri.rr.<rr ilir iiiitiLiki'N iiMioa of llteJewi tn blitlma, who IbDufhi ibsl ntfy 
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by metm dtrincipUM / the employt and she permite 
way besides. 1 

Avtwxs^— 2. With regard to that part of the objection which 
fcqpdadtt^Ae nlence of the Gospel concerning friendship,-^ 
~ —*^-'^' 4^1^ is ttsnaDj understood a mutual attachment sub- 




b ci i wea two persons, and founded on a similarity of di»- 
will, and manners) ; whence it is insinuated that Chns- 
lintty afods no countenance to priTate friendship ; various 
reaadlis may be assigned why Jesus Christ did not 
any lawa, nor give, like some of the ancient philosophers, 
disquisitions concerning friendship. In the first place, 
a pmre and mncere friendship must, from its very nature, be en- 
tirely a matter of choice ; and from its delicacy, it is reluctant of 
ifae very appearance of compulsion. Besides, it depends upon 
similaiity of disposition, upon coincidence of sentiment and aneo- 
lion, and, in short, upon such a variety of circumstances which 
are not within our control or choice, that perhaps the greater part 
of mankind pass through life without having enjoyed friendship 
m all thai perfection of which we may suppose it capable. Nor 
if this could be accomplished, would it be &vourabIe to the gene- 
nl virtue and happiness. Such strong partial attachments usually 
lead persons to prefer their friends to the public. Friendships of 
this kind have subosted among savages and robbers. Theseus 
and Pirith.'ius, whom modem sceptics have produced as ap- 
plauded instances, were equally remarkable for friendship, rapes, 
and plunder. Such attachments are hurtful to society and to man- 
kind : they weaken public virtue and general charity. As how- 
ever mankind are prone to form them, it would have been a 
ddeet in the Christian religion, had it enjoined or even recom- 
mended friendship in this extreme. Accordingly the Gospel sets 
•odi attachments very low, as consistent with the lowest selfish- 
neasu Jlfy^ do good to them who do good to you, what thmnk 
have ye ? Do not even thepubUcant the oame ? (Matt. v. 46.) 
On all these accounts, therefore, it was unnecessary for Christ 
to enact laws on the subject of friendship, which, indeed, could 
not possibly be the object of a divine command ; for such laws 
muK have been entirely beyond the reach of ordinary practice, 
and on a subject in its nature totally incompatible with restraint 
The propriety, therefore, of such an omission will be evident to 
every one who candidly considers the nature of the temper and 
dispositicm enjoined by the Gospel. If the end ofito command- 
ment he (as we know is the case) charity out of a pure heart 
and faith unfeigned, and charity of the most enlarged and diffu- 
sive kind, Christianity would long before this time have been 
charged with inconsistency by its adversaries, if any laws had 
been made either directly or by consequence confining its exer- 
cise. Indeed, it would not have been prudent to have expressed 
in the Gospel any particular approbation of friendship. <* It might 
have inflamed that propensity to it which nature had already 
made sufficiently strong, and which the injudicious encomiums 
of heathen moralists had raised to a romantic and dangerous 
height Our divine lawgiver diowed his wisdom, equally in what 
he enjoined, and what he left unnoticed. He knew exactly, what 
DO pagan philosopher ever knew, where to be silent, and where 
to apeak. It was not his intention, it was indeed far below his 
dignity, to say fine things upon popular subjects ; pleasing per- 
haps to a few, but utterly useless to the bulk of nuoikind. Hit 
object was of a much more important and extensive nature : to in- 
colcate the plain, humble, practical duties of piety and morality ; 
Uie duties that were of universal concern and indispensable obli- 
gation, such as were essentially necessary to our well-being in this 
life, and our everlasting happiness in the next Now, the 
wannest admirera of friendship carmot pretend to raise it into a 
tfv/jr, much less a duty of this high rank. It is a delightful, it is 
an amiable, it is often a laudable attachment : but it is not a ne- 
cessary requisite, either to the present welfare or the friture salva- 
tkm of mankind in general, and, consequently, is not of sufficient 
miportance to desennf H distinct place in the Chnstian system.'*' 
But though the Oospel makes no spedfic provision for friend- 
ahip (and, as we have seen, for good reasons^, yet it does not 
pnjiiknt that connection : on the contrary, it is expresriy sano- 
tioned by the example of Christ, whose chosen friend and com- 
panioD vras the beloved apostle John, and whose friendship for 
Martha, Mary, Lazarus, and others, the evangelical historians 
have delineated in the most amiable manner. ** If he had his 
beloved companion and friend, we cannot surely be acting con- 
trary to his sentiments, if we also have oun ;" but let us take 
heed what dioioe we make. Ye are myfriendt, says Christ ir 
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contrary, the friendohip of the world it enmity with God: wAs- 
soever therefore will be a friend of the worlds is the enemy of 
God, (Jaihes iv. 4.) 

Ahswxh* — 3. Equally satisfactory reasons may be •— 'g"^^ 
for the silence of the Grospel with respect to pairiotitm / l^hicfa 
(it has been asserted) Jesus Christ has now here taught or enfoiced 
by precept or by example. 

What is patriotism ? — ^The lov^ of our coiintry. But what 
love ? The bigoted love cherished by the Jews, in the time of 
Jesus Christ which impelled them to abominate every other 
nation as accursed, and to refuse to render them eveh the slightest 
good office 1 — ^The proud love displayed by the Greeks, which 
despised the rest of mankind as ignorant barbarians 1— The am- 
bitious love of conquest thatvpredominated among the Romana, 
and stimulated them to enslave the world ?— That selfish love, so 
much vaunted of in modem times, which leads men to seek the 
aggrandizement of their country, regardless of the morality of the 
means by which that aggrandizement is to be accomplished; 
which fostera party-spirit engendere strife and every evil passion, 
r encourages slavery, and excites one part of the human race to 
murder and extirpate the other ?-*-No. Of this spirit Chris- 
tianity knows nothing. *< Patriotism is that Christian love which, 
while it retpecta a* sacred the rightt and the welfare of bvxbt 
land, of KYJiR J foreign initividual, teaches us to manifest within 
the limits of justice special affection to our own country, in pro- 
portion to the special ties by which we are united with the region 
that gives us birth. If our Lord, then, inculcated by his own 
lips, or by the pen of his apostles, the universal obligation of jus- 
tice and love : if, in regulating the exercise 6f justice and love, 
he pronounces that wrong and fraud are the more sinful when 
directed against the Brethren /' that while we do good unto all 
men, we are bound tpecially to do good unto them who are of 
the houtehold of faith :* that affection of more than o|diBary 
strength is mutually to be evinced between husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothere and sistera : He has decided that 
every additional tie, by which man is connected with man, is an 
obligation to additional love : He has established the duty ofpa- 
triotiam, by establishing the very principle from which the duty' 
necessarily flows. If He bore, with unwearied patience, hatred 
and contempt and persecution unto death, from his Jewish adver- 
saries; if he mourned with the most tender ^mpathy over tl^e 
impending destruction of Jeruaalem ;* if He repeated, at a second 
risk of his life, his efforts for the conversion of his countrymen 
the Nazarenes ;<^ by his own conduct he sanctioned patriotism, 
by his conduct he exemplified it by his own conduct he com- 
manded it"' And the example, which Jesus Christ thus gave 
in his own person, we find, was followed by his apostles, ^ho, 
both before and after his crucifixion, first and principally laboured 
to propagate the Gospel among their own people, the Jewa. 
Even Paul, the great apostle of the Gentiles, when he entered 
into those places where the Jews resided, first directed hisjaboun 
to them ; and such was his patriotism, that he caoiA Jiot only 
say. My hearfa deaire and prayer to God for 'Jgfmti ia^ ^that 
they might be aaved (Rom. x. 1.) ; but, witn^*li^ as ardent 
as it was pure, he also declared, / could wiah 0y99lf accuraed 
from Chriat, for my brethren, my Hnamen according to the 
Jleah, who are laraeKtea, (Rom. ix. 3, 4.) 

Nor is the Old Testament history destitute of instances of the 
noblest and most disinterested patriotism. Of all the examples 
recorded either in ancient or modem histaiyi whether sacred or 
profane, it will be difficult to find one sucpuaiBg that of the illne- 
trious Hebrew legislator, Moses. His attajhthcnt to the people 
over whom he presided presents his chareeier in a mostf amiable 
point of view. When the displeasure of the Almighty was mani- 
fested against them, after their idolatrous conduct at Mount Si- 
nai, how forcibly did he intercede in their fevour ! Yet now, if 
thou wilt forgive their aina ; . . . . and if not, blot me, I pray 
thee, out of thy book, which thou haat written, (Exod. xxziL 
32.) On another occasion, when it is related that the Almighty 
threatened the destruction of the Israelites, and even oflered to 
make of him a greater nation and mightier than they, how nobly 
did he sacrifice every view, which ambition might have suggested 
to him, to the love of God and to the love of his people ! AfUr 
powerfrilly interceding from various considerations, that they 
might again be forgiven, he obtained this answer to Ids supplica- 
tions, / have pardoned, according to thy word, (Num. zIt 
SO.) It were not difficult to< adduce numerous additional in* 



. ....^ on the Divine Authority of the New 

* Bp. Foneos's Sermons^ vol L p. 438. 
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MUMM from the Obi TeateoKnt, eapeciall; tuna the book of 
PmIdu. (Bae > beautiful and aflecting pumge breathing the 
puteat patiiotiaDi in Pul. ciiitu. 4, 60 So br, indeed, waa an 
' ilj^hliiiillllii the country, in wbich Providence hu placed lu, 
MUUM' ■n'oiiK ttia Jawa, thai the; itere requiredi when taken 
' Jiipky ^ inother land, to mk the peace ef the cit) whilber they 
Kft^ljUtM away C!aptiv8s,.and to firai/ uiUa the lard fir it: 
Jkr, tait the prophet Jeremiah, in the peace Ihereef ge tliall 
hme peace. (Jar. ixis. 7.)' 

True patriotiim is never at variance with tma monlily, and 
the nior^ cluracler it not complete without it. A atrict prafonn- 
ance of our duty to the conunutilty of wbich ne lonn » part, and 
lo the goTemment uttder wldch we live, involveanoinfiingeaient 
of Diir private dutiea, or of our duty to our fello<*-inen : each ia ' 
aufficiently distinct, and each ought to be inviolably obaerred. I 
He IB aeldom found ta be a good parent, brother, or friend, who 
neglect! hii duly to the public and to the government; and he 
oannot be a good patriot who neglects any civil, aocUl, or rela- 
tive duty. " It LB not natural for & Cliriitian to enter into theanti- 
pathiea. or lo embroil himaelT in the contentiona of a nation, how- 
ever be may be occaBionaJly drawn intotbem, HiBBoulja much 
nrore in its element, when breathing after the present and future 
happineaa of a world. In undertakinga, both public and private, 
which tend to alleviate the miBeriea, and eniai^ the comibrta of 
human life, Chrialiaru have ever been foremoat ; and when they 
have conceived themaetves lawfully called, even into Ihe field ' 
hatth, they have not been wanting in me bravery. But tha h. 
iam, to which they principally BBpire, a of another kind: it. i> 
that of subduing their own spirit, doing good ngainatevil, aeeking 
the present and eternal good of those who bate them, and laying 
down thur liia^ if required, for the name of the Lord Jesus." 

!X. OuicnoK 9 The Bibk it the matt immoral book in 

. the world. 

Anawia. — Tlua aaaertion waa first promulgated by the author 
of the Age of Reason, and it has been repealed in a thousand 
diSbrent jorma In those publications which M«e aincs been issued 
from the press by the opposers of revelation. In refutation of 
this assertion, it is sufGcient to refer lo the view already eihi- 
biled in the preceding pagea of the moraiity of the Old and New 
' Teataments.> It is readi|f admitted that the Old Testament doea 
relate immoral actions; md every impartial history of minlund 
^usl do Ihe same. The question is, whether they be so related 
ai to leave a favourable impteasion upon the mind of a serious 
reader. If eo, and if the Bible be the immonJ book which it is 
aaaerted to be, how is it that the reading of it ahould have r»- 
claimed millions from immniality ? — a fact that is too notorious 
to be denied by impartial obsenrrs. Every man residing in a 
Christian country will eeknowledge (unless be bsre an end to 
answer in saying otherwise) that those people who read the 
Bible, believe its doctrines, and endeavour to fonn their lives by 
its precepts, are Ihe most sober, upright, and useful members of the 
community ; and that those, on the other hand, who discredit the 
Bible, and renounce it a> the rule -of their lives, are, generally 
apesldng, addicted to the grossest vices; such as profane snesr- 
iiig, lying, drunkenness, and lewdness. It is aurely very lingu- 
lar, Ibat mcA by regarding an immoral book should leam to piac 
tin morality ; and that others by disregarding it should leam the 
contrary. How is it, indeed, that the principles and reasonings 
of infidels, though frequently accompanied with great natural 
and acquired abilities, are seldom known to make any impression 
on sober people! Is it not because the men aiul their communi- 



must not only be destitute of virtue, but wretchedly defective aa 
to their influence on the well-being of socie^. If the heart be 
inclined towards God, k sober, righteous, aiuI godly life becoine* 
a matter of choice ; but that which is performed, not for its own 
sake, but from fear, ioMrest, or ambitiun, will extend no lajtbir 
than the eye of man can follow iL ]n domestic life it wilt be 
bol little regarded ; and in retirement Wt at all. Such, in fact. 
Is the character of infidels. " Will /»" dare to BaBert," say* 
Linguet, a French writer, in an addraM to Voltaire, >' that it ia 
in philcHphic &iiiiliea we are able to look for models of filial 
respect, conjugal love, aincerity in fiiendship, or Gdehty among 
domestics 1 Were you disposed lo do so, would not yonr own 
conscience, your own experience, suppress the blsehood, even 
before your lips could otter itl''^ 

Mudti however, of the immoral Matements which are asaerted 
to exist in the Bible is tbunded on a mlful inattention to the 
■ride difisrcDce that nlbaiata between ancient and tnodein man- 
ners. The characteristic distmction of modem manners is, the 
free intercourse of the two sexes in the daily commerce of life 
and conversatioli. Hence the peculiar system of Dwdem man- 
ners; — hence that system of decorum, delicacy, and modes^ 
(founded on the morality of Scripture) which belong entirely to 
this relation of Ihe aexes, and lo the stala of society in which it 
exists. But in the ancient world there waa nothing of this in- 
tercourse. Women were eidier wholly shut up, as among the 
the field of Asiatics of all ages; or were slaves, handmaida, and inferiors, aa 
among the Jews, and in the patriarchal age*; or, by Ihe effect 
of custom (as despotic as positive law) , they could not convene 
or go abroad but with their own immediate btnity, as among the 
Greeks and Romans. Hence what we call and feel to be deli- 
caCT and modesty, and the wh^ ayatem resulting from them, 
had no existence among such nadona. Men wrote only to men ; 
laws were given only lo men ; history was read only by men. 
Every thing was called by the name originally affixed to it ; and 
as such names bad no adjunctive signification, srinng only from 
the intercouiae of the aexes, they excited ideaa of indelicacy 
on immodesty no more than Binula]- names excite auch ideas 
among the naked Indians. And hence, aa a profound critic' 
long ago remarked, there is ihe ssme diflerence between the fra« 
language of Scripture and the fiee language of the Greek and 
Roman writers, as there is between the oakedness of a conrteaan 
and the nakedness of an Indian. 

All Ihingi -ahautever ye ■would thdl men theuld do It yen, 
dt ge eveniB fg them. — Lave gtur meimei; dleii them that 
curie jFsui da goed la them lluit hale youf and pray fir them 
that deipilrfully vie gau and pertecute ym. — The grace a/ 
Gad, mhich iringeih lalvalian ta all men. haih appeared/ 
teaching u», that denying ungadlineit and varldly Assb, w» 
tkavld live labeHy, righleatiily, and gadty in Ikii pretent 
»orfd.» 

Such, reader, is an epitome of Christian morality. Judge of 
the blsehood of the assertion made by its enemies, that the Bible 
is the most imiTHHiJ hook in the world.' — " The Goqiel," saya 
the profound and penetrating Locke, whom no one will accuse 
of enthusiasm, " conlain* lo pn-/ec( n *oi(y o/rt4ic», that reason 
may be excused from the inquiry, since she finds nten's duty 
clearer and easier in revelation than in henelf."' 

X. OBJECTiaH 10.— 7Ae Bible ineuleatet a tpirit ofintok- 
rana and ptrseruliun. 

Axswia. — The ancient advenariea of the Gospel, as well aa 
their more modem copyists, have represented the religion of Jesus 



things in heathen philosophers, o 
be passed over without notice. All the declamations of 
verearies on these subjects plainly prove that such instances with 
us are more tingalar than with Ihem. With ua they are occa- 
nonal, and afford matter for deep repentance; with them they 
are habitual, and furnish employment in the work oF palliation. 
The spots on the garments of a child attract attention ; but the 
filthy condition of the animal that wallons in the mire ia disre- 
garded, as being a thing of courae. The imirality, auch as it is, 
which is found among di-ints, amounts to notliing more than a 
Kttle exterior decorum. They explicitly dny that there it any 
thing criminal in a -aicM intentian.' The great body of these 
writers pretend lo no higher niotivej than a regard lo their safety, 
mletesl, or reputation. Actions proceeding from these principles 



luld that it does tend to destroy every olher, in the same manner aa 
ad- truth in every subject tends to destroy (aJsebood. that ia, by m- 
cith lisnal camiclion. The same objection might be urged agsiiist 
the Newtonian philosophy, which deetroy^ the Carteaian t^ 
bles, or against Ihe Copemican system, because the visions of 
Ptolemy and Tycho-Brahe vanished before it The sun eilin- 
guish» every inferior lustre. And the glimmering lamps of 
human knowledge, lighted up by the phflosophers, served, in- 
deed, to conduct them aa a light shining in a dark place ; but 
this must natuisUy be sunk in s superior lustre, when the Sun 
of righteooaieas ^ould arise. The Gospel, therefore, is to un- 
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IS to dueredit enoTi with which it is as incompatible as 
Muht with dmrknesB. But it is evident to any one who will 
calmly exa^pine the Bible, that its pages do not inculcate any 

thing as a spirit of intolerance and piKsecution.! 
It is well known that the Jews, who were distinguished for 

spiritual pride and bigotry, and who Agarded other nations 
widi an almost absolute intolerance, were never more strongly 
maifced by these charadsiktics than at the time when Jesus 
Christ appeared. Even the apostles were not exempted from a 
Aan of this character. Matter^ said John, we taxo one ccuting 
•wf dtoili in thy namef and ve forbad hinij becaute he foUo-w- 
etk mot vrith ut. And Jeouo taid unto him. Forbid him not; 
for he that it net a^ainet u$ iefor ut. Again, John and Jamei, 
moved with indignation against the inhabitants of a Samaritan 
village, because they declined to receive their Master, said unto 
bim, Ijordt wilt theu that we command Jtre to come down from 
heaven, and eoneume them, as EUae did? But he turned and 
rebmked tkemj and oaid, Te know not what manner of npirU 
ye are of For the Son of man it not come to dettroy men*» 
tivee, but to tave them. So intolerant was the spirit even of the 
beloved disciple, and so benevolent was that of Christ. In this 
nation, then, end at this period, was Christ bom and educated. 
But, instead of imbibing, countenancing, or warranting intole- 
rance and higotiy, he taught, in all inttancea, their odiousness 
and guilt; and enjoined, with respect to every subject and per- 
son, the most absolute moderation, liberality, and candour; — not 
indeed the &ihionable liberality of licentious men in modem 
times, a prolessed indifference to truth and holiness; — but a be- 
nevolent and catholic spirit towards every man, and a candid and 
just one towards every argument and opinion. Distinctions of 
nations, sects, or party, as such, were to him nothing ; distinc- 
tions of troth and falsehood, right and wrong, were to him every 
thing. According to this scheme, he framed his instructions and 
his life ; and the same catholic spirit and freedom from intole- 
rance diaracterize the writings of his apostles. 

Th« moderation of pagan governments, and their liberality in 
granting unlimited indulgence to the different modes of worahip 
that obtained among the heathens, have been magnified by the 
oppoaers of Christianity, and eulogized as if universal liberty had 
been allowed, without any restraint upon the open or secret 
practices of men in the exercise of religion. But this representa- 
tion is quite contrary to the truth. The Roman govemment, in 
its suppression of the Bacchanalian mysteries (which were infa- 
mous for their voluptuousness and debaucheries), conducted 
itoelf oolely by the maxima of civil policy, without any regard 
wh^ver to the religious pretexts of the worshippers.' And 
nothing can be more injurious to the religion of Christ than the 
maficious suggestion which one infidel repeats after another, that 
^l s i■wnt i nn for religion was indebted for its first rise to the 
Chri<:tian system ; whereas the very reverte is the real troth, as 
might be proved by many facts recorded in history. To instance 
only a few : — ^the Athenians allowed no alteration whatever in 
the religion of their ancestors;' and therefore Socrates suffered 
death, as a aetter-forth of atrange god*,* in the same city of 
Athens in which, four hundred and fifty years afterwards, Paul 
of Tarsus was charged with the same crime, by certain philo- 
oophero of the Epicureano and of the Stoic*, because he 
Reached unto them Je*u* and the re*urrection, (Acts xvii. 18.) 
out were a similar severity to be employed by any Christian 
state, it would be imputed not merely to the policy of governors, 
but to the temper of priests. The odious bigotry of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (1 Mace L 41.) will not easily escape the recollection 
of any, but of those who will impute no fault nor arraign any 
crime, except it be found to involve in its consequences the 
friends of revealed religion. Had the law of the twelve tables at 
Rome, which prohibited the worship of new or fbrteign gods,* 
been considered as the edict of a Christian prince, the loudest 
comphdnts would have been uttered against the spirit of bigotry 
by which it was dictated. And if the demolition of the temple 



* Respectinf the chufcs of cni«Itv brought againit the Israelites for 
purtioit to death the Caoaaaitss and other naUODS, see voL i. part it book ii. 
chap. \x. sect. v. 

• See the very IntereiCinf acconnt of the proceedings of the Roman so- 
vemmeot in this affair, in Urj's History, boolc zxxix. chapters &— 19. The 
celebrated decree acainst the Bacchanalian meetinis is still extant on a 
plate of copper, which was dug up about the middle or the seventh century, 
and is now preserved in the imperial library at Vienna. 

* fsocral. in Areopac. a.374. edit Basil. 1582. 

« Dlo<. LaSrt de YitisFbilosophorum. lib. Ii. c. 5. 1 19. Ism. f. p. 174. edit 
LoQgotii. iElian. Var. IfisL lib. ii. c. 13. Xenophon. Memorabilia Bocratis, 
Ub. t c 1. ^ . ^ 

• Separadm nemo habeasit Deos; neve novoa^ sive adveoas, nisi pablice 
adff^kos, prfvatim eobnlo. Cicero^ de Lsfibus, lib. U. c & Op. tooHi xi. 
p. 371. edit. Bipoat 



of Serapis and Isis had been effected by the order of an ecclesi 
astical synod, instead of a heathen senate,'* it would doubtless 
have been styled an atrocious outrage upon the inalienable rights 
of private judgment, instead of being represented a^ proceediog 
froin the use of " a common privilege,'' and ascrihed I9>,tfa^ 
<* cold and feeble efiforts of policy."' Tiberius prohibited^ BgJj pa. 
tian and Jewudi worship, banished the Jews from RWsi jjlii> [ 
restrained the worship of the Druids in Gaul ;S while ClsMmi ' 
employed penal laws to abolish their religion.^ DomitfsA aqd 
Vespasian banished the philoAophers from ^me^'and the former 
confined some of them in the islands, and whipped or put others 
to death.10 Nothing, therefore, can be more unfounded than the 
assertion, that intolerance and persecution owe their introduction 
to Christianity : since flie violent means, which for three hundrea 
year* after it* eirigin were adopted for the purpose of crushing 
this very religion — at the time when its profiSssors are universally 
acknowledged, to have been both inoffensive and unambitious — 
are too well known to be controverted. >> It is the duty of every 
good govemment to provide for the security of society and of 
moral order. This, we have seen, was an important object of 
attention, even with pagan governments. The writings of the 
opposers of revelation, in oiir own day especially, are subversive 
of both. Under the mask of free inquiry (which the Gospel de- 
mands and invites, and of which it has stood the test for jnore 
than eighteen centuries, as it will to the end of time), th^ have 
compiled, without acknowledgment ^ from the ofV*refuted produc- 
tions of former infidels, and have circulated from the press, tracts 
of the most destructive tendency to the public morals and safety. 
And when they suffer the sentence of the deliberately violated 
laws of their country, they call it persecution. '* But persecution in 
every degree, and whatever abridges any man in his civil rights on 
account of his religious tenets — provided he be a peaceable mem- , 
ber of the community, and can give a proper ground of confi- 
dence, tfiat hi* principle* require or allow him to continue ao-i- 
is wholly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel ;** as well as all 
acrimony, reviling, contempt, or misrepresentation, in religious 
controversy.'* 

It is readily admitted^ that men, calling themtelve* Chri*tian», 
have persecuted others with unrelenting cruelty, and have shed 
rivers of innocent blood : but the Gospel does not authorize such 
a conduct, and therefore is not chargeable with it Such perse- 
cutions prove, that those who infiicled tham were not animated 
by the spirit of real Christianity. Facts and experience, how- 
ever, have proved that it is not the friends but the enemies of ' 
the Gospel,— not sincere believers, but apostates and atheists, — 
who have been the most cruel oppressors and persecutors both 
of civil and religious liberty. Of this we have a signal and 
memorable instance in the history of France during the revolu- 
tion, where, not merely the usurped power of the papal anti- 
christ was subverted, but the Christian religion itself was pro- 
scribed, and atheism, with all its attendant horrors, substituted in 
its place.i' 



SECTION II. 

THE WOIfDKRrUL HARMONT AITD INTlMATiE CONNlCnON, SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN ALL THE PARTS OF SCRIPTURE, 18 A FUR- 
THER PROOF OF ITS DIVINE AUTHORITY AND ORIGINAL. 

The harmony and intiqiate connection subsisting be- 
tween all the parts of Scripture are no mean proof of its 
authority and divine orijginal. 

OUier historians difier continually from each other : the 
errois of ^e first writers are constantly criticised and cor^ 

• Valerius Maximos, Ub. I. c.3. f 3. p. 44. edit. Bipont 
•* Gibbon's Decline and Pall, rol. i. p. 52. and note (15.) 

• Tacit. AnnaL lib. ii. c. 86. Josephus, Ant Jud. lib. xviii. c. 3. Buetonlos, 
in Tiberio, c. 36. PUny, Hist. Nat lib. zxz. e. 4. turn. v. p. 48. edit Bipont 

• Suetonius, in Claudio, c. 25. 

10 Saetonitis, in Domitiano, c. 10. ; in Vespasiano, c. 13. 

ti See p. 84. aupra. 

14 "Taking away the lives, the fortunes, the Itbertv, any of the rights of 
our brethren, merely for serving their Maker in such manner as they are 
persuaded they ought, when by so doing they hurt not human aoclety, or 
any member of it, materially, is evidently Inconsistent with all jostlce and 
humanity : for it is punishing those who have not injured us, and who, If 
t)>ey mistake, deserve only pity from us.'* Archbp. bbckxb's Works, voL 
iii. p. 271. In the following pages, the learned prelate exposes the sinful* 
nesB of persecution for conscience' take, in a lAasterly mannei, and stM^irs 
that persecution is not of Christian but of heathen orisip. 

** Compare pp. 25, 26. aupra. On the subject above (fiscussed, the 
reader will fina many interesting faots and profound observations In Mr 
Fuller's Gospel Its own Wimess, part I. ch. 5. pp. 69— 7a Set also Mr. 
Baldane's ETidencs and Authority of Divine Revehtion, voL 1^ pp. 4S-Ca 



THE PRESERVATION OF THE SGBIFTUBEa [Cmap. T 

rected by succeeding adventurers, and their mistakes are sure the seeming eontnidieCions, and rendar the harmony between 

to meet with the same treatment from those who come after the sacred writers « elfltf « the light of day. If some 

tiiem. Nay, how often does it happen, that contemporary difficulties diould still remain, let them be viewed as we do 

writers contradict each other in renting a fact which has those of creation and providence ; and thev will form no ob- 

happened in th'^r own time, and within the sphere^ of their iection to the reception of the Gospel. There is little doubt 

own knowledgre 1 But in the i:>cripturrs there is no dissent but that, like the others, with increasing knowledge, they 

or contradiction. They are not a book compiled by a single also will be dispelled.* 

author, nor by many hands actincr in conft^deracy in the same 

age ; for in such case there would be no difficulty in com- .._^ 

posing a consistent scheme; nor would it be astonishing to 

find ue several parts in a just and close connection. But SECTION III. 

most of the writers of the Scriptures lived at very different 

times, and in distant places, through the long space of about thk preservation of the scriptures, a proof of their 



sixteen hundred years ; so that there could be no confederacy truth and divine origin. 




tenets; whereas 
(Exod. XXV 



»mas the two tPsLimpnta like the two pheniha "**" "**^"^ "*^"'t; *»" uii;iui«i u;r uwj amiic «jiiru ui wisacm 

:M).!^k stpSr^WariVe^ril^^^^^ «""» fon>k„owledgp; so al«o fs their astonishing .nd (we 
JTl^' ™* :.T: J"ruj:,.\.^ " "1«-- VuVVli-t may sav^ miraculous preservation a stronir instance of 



of mysteries of providt>nce as well as mysteries of faith, yet 

all concur uniformly i 

supernatural doctrines 

variable truth, flowing 

fcrent channels. Go, then 

amine them closely and cri 

controverting the statements or opinions of his pred 



Or^ZlnZ;rii^Z:'^r^: whch ' notl^ h;d P}-^ 'l Whence eomes it that no|hi„k is left of innumen. 

ss^oL'rstn^s?p'"i?oi^^^^^ -^o"^^ whiSh'rtrlrntd^'rK";^^^^^ 

mann^rof Ulustration, the sentiment and flie morality aie'the "^""^ to conspire, and that the Scriptures haw, in spite of 

same. In their predictions they exceed one another in par- ?^' oppowfon- ^^ down to our time entire and gennine? 

ticularity and clearness, but where is there any contradiction t ^"""B *«' captivity, the Unm and Thummim, the ark itself. 

The same remarks apply to the New Testament. The lead- J""* ^^f^ <^J°'^ "I*? ^^'n m °"''"'Vr*T- ^^ I *'""''« 

ingdoctrines of Christianity hamioniie together : one writer *^ Pr*^*!l**°5.1 ^11'^''"/^ ^'^' '• ^^' f V^ l^T'^'l 

miv enlarge upon and explain what another has said, may "^^ ^'^""^ ".'* *e.book ol Ae law was put to death, and 




Christ, and that the restoration of our pHmitive dignity by ^^ Dioclesian, who tnumphed in his supposed success 

the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, are all parte of ?«""?' *^"i-. . ^"^ thermos baitartus havoc of bem, he 

one whole, united in close depetidenJe and mutual congraity. «"«* «" ^^''^ commanding them, on pain of death under 

The same essential agreement, and tfie same mutual lepen- ** ""»< "'Ti'^^K ' ,u- '''''"'*' "P ^3 PI"**' V"^^ 

dency of one upon aSother, obtains also among the chief 5!!!153S?H?^ tii* ^^ilwKrrr'^'.t''''^ the greater part 

onJicai nnc^l, as well as between the dodrina and pre- disregarded it ; and notwiUistanding these, and numbeiiess 

Septe of ChrisWnity. Those tend to form the temper and "*," ""'""!!??•. **'l ^"^ volumes have survived, pure 

character which th^ require. Whence, then, ariJ!^ this ^^ .' """T'?**!' *° *u* P^"* T^' a ^V* ""* n«^*f«ary ^ 

harmony of Scripture! had the writers been under no pe- ""e" '°","l!|. "Pore *»» tg^-ptian darknoss which over- 

culiar divine inflUce, they would have reasoned and speiu- 2;tS„.?^.f™L'^I^,irv !1T 'nil T ^,^'"'''1 ^.k^ 

lated like otliers, and their writings would have opp^ felsification was secure, especially in the Old Testament, the 

each other. But if thev were in8pired,-if they alf wrote Jit^I^'li5"!^ffu„tT,l. ^..""f r^" *° "i'- '''" *^*' 

and spoke under the influence of iW same spirft,— then is '""L' ''^.1. >^* ^''7 *''^*' '" "P'.*? "^ *''"' prejudices, pre- 

this hkrmony accounted for ; and it is impossifcle to account ^^ '■"*• ;c"!P"'o"» care even those passages which most 

for it upon iny oU.er principle. Hence we may conclude ?'"''™ '*"? Chris lan religion ; theprpvidencc of God having 

that alf Scriptire is not only genuine and authentic, but di- \^^ ^T^If^T^f ? "52^! . " »''"1^"«»? » ?'='"<'"•? 

vinelv inspired evidence of the truth of the Scnptures, and their obstinacy 

In opp<£ition to this view of the harmony subsisting be- ?? in«tn">'ent to maintain and promote his doctrine and bis 

tween t^Kelacred writera, it has repeatedly bien objecteS that kingdom. To tins may be added, the present low state of 

there are contradictions both to nlorality^ well is among ™»ny churches, and the totel annihilation of others, of which 

the different writers themselves; and ti.ence it has been in- "°i'""f "»": remains but the Scnptuies Uanslated for their 

ferred that they cannot have be«?n inspire<l. It is however ^^ K ^"PP^' '" ^^S aspect, that their particular misfortune 

worthy of remark, that the greater part of those, who of late '^ f ^P"^ *° *« .g:"^™} ."'•"'^ inasmuch m so many 

years have been most forward to charge the Scriptures with "J"^ '" i° TV t"*"* 'a"gV!i^'-P'T'^^ under so 

Contradictions, have been utteriy incompetent to judge of the TV untoward cireumstances, and diffenng from each otiier 

matter; having borrowed their objections from p^ec^ing op- '? "° '!.^;!*±P°i">^"^':,!:°"''l"?^"\uPT •"'^ *"'««»»'«»■ 

posers of revelation ; who, insteai of directing t'heir attention ^^' T^CI^^tt^''^Lu!^V}L^'^l^''^ **k ""^ 

to tiie original languages in which Uie Scriptures are written, ^1^ .l.*^^^u'?"S.VS''!'!^r t^.T ? ""?'•""• i""? 

have founded tiieiFolJections on various ti^nslations in tiie ^!f,%"lf S^* Tl ? . !! 1^^^^^^ \^^^^'T 

modem languages of^ Europe. But tiie contradictions, as tT^^l^^wT Tn. l .^L l^ «f fi^^ ^^.i^ ^ '"i^" 

they are termc<C are »etmi,i^y only, and not real; they ^r- If'^vT^^ consummaUon 

plex only superficial readers ; nor is there one single instance nings. 

that does not admit of a rational solution. The collation of ' 9<> <>>< coMndlctioM which >re Mwlf alleged to exiit la the acred 

manuscripte, a little skiU b criticism in.tiie Hebrew and '^fc.T.^o'hiSS' lli S^VLl'^hliirr of «.rl, ««, hondred „d 

Ureek languages, their idlOflM and properties, and m the an- fifty years ; Tix. between die death of Nehemtah and the time of the Mac- 

tiquities and customs of those countries where the scenes c«n«e8; but Judva heiiu, during that neriod, a province of Sjria, and 

mentioned in the Sc-'ntiiTPa lav and the affaira wpm trann. »"<*«»■ the prefecture of It, the history of the Jews it of courae involTWi In 

menuonea in ine oc.piures lay, ana ineanairs were trans- that of the country to which thcry were 8ubject.-Thta waa the cam dur- 

acted, will clear the mam difficulties ; and a careful distmc- injr the captivity, 

lion of the different senses of words, as well as of the dif- ■ See an account of the peraecution of the Chritriana br IMoclefiaB 

ferent subjects and times, together with tije occasion, on Chen'xrSSj SSjJTwSSS SS! S?l*^ 

which the vanous books were wntten, Will frequently remove hr. pp. 273-4B5. -^ --»" — » f«- 



BFTECTS OF CHRISTIANTTT. 



SECnON IV. 



V mBHALBAPPlKESSn 



L .ippeab ■/ CAritlian apahgitli, and leitimaniet af hta- 
then adrertarif. It the baitficial tffcclt of the Gaifiet upon 
IV eharatlcTi and conduct af tke Jirtt Chritliant. — II. Sum- 
man mi™ •/ if ikticd effetf an »iici>(y, etpcdaUy in 
priiMle UJe.—l\\. On tKt political note of tie laarld.—lV. 
On lUtTature. — CAn'ifJanify not chargrable mlh the crimet 
of time sAc have attvmcd the name of Chriiliant, while 
Aey havt bent alterlg dettitute of every Chrlttian feeling. 
—V. HiiUriral facto, furlher attetlinir the benefito conferral 
ij the Goipel in the vorld. — VI. The rffecit retpeclivtly 
prmdated bg Chriitianilg and infidelilg in private life, [in- 
trotted, particiiarli) tii^er tutneriiti), ojfiiclitnt, and lit the 
fr^pfoffiHarily. 

Tbk page of histoij showi that no regular eovi^rnment 
WM ever Mtablished wichout some relifpon ; as if llic fanner 
WIS defeetiTe without the latter, and the one was a nt^cesxary 
■jifiiUnr to the other. And U aUo ehowa, particularly in 
tfia cue of the Romaoa, that while naiions cberishnl a re- 
I for morality and for the aacred Dbli|[BlJi 



proeperity as rapidly declined, 
founded upon reverence of God 



piOBpenty attended them ;' but that when immorality became 
unirerad^, their power and prosperity as - -" '--'- ' 
Unt religion, ot nrtue, as founded upon 
ladlbeer '- " ■ 

ranpublii 

■ mcha 

'lecn reaervHl fi.. 

a public injury," and to have the 
qncalioD triomphanlly demaMed, " Who that has read the 
page of history, will veotura to say that it has been a benefit 
U> any naoon or society of people, in which it has been 
adofMed?" 

What tte deadly effects of ingddily have been, is known 
to evrnr oi»e who is in any desree coDTcrHani with the his- 
tory oimodem Europe fur the last fifty years, — viz. anarchy, 
immorality, prolanencsB, murders innumerable, confusion, 
and every ent work.' What have been the effects actually 
produced by (Christianity, an appeal lo the pa|;es of history 
will readily show, ]t la not, iodcrd, tlip object of the Gos- 
pel to giatifj idle curioei^ aud afford us liarreo and specula- 
tive knowledoi?. It every where aims directly at tlie hean, 
and through uie heart, to influence the life. Nolbin|T is want- 
ing to remedy the actual stale of the world, and to lit men 
fur the wor^ip and felicity of heaven, but tlial they aliould 



t TTw K9tianny of 



iihrnibject not to biientt: 



kMorkn PolfUiu to tin b( 






rr»i rrinrk, tbu alt the I 



— 'a™ «g«n 



■t ciuitfldvrKhlei iwihapi. 



kU At oHDil InalmUuDiiCnT* Palrl>iiu)i 
tlcEllFBca of Itao Rumui (nTcmmnil, Ih 
U Ilw iMiiikis wNch pcoplf ire uu^ to : 
itai, wlith oibtr mta ranM •■ in ohjtri or mi 
Jvknwnt, to be 111* ntr ihlni ■>* whkli Iliia renut 

■ labo^ (rtikh i- liuimwrd wHIi il 

■cltouorUw rUlHiu «ul ihrpuhllF irimlnM 

ihu cm prarcrtji h« ucenlnL Thr urJeBK ihrrrliirp, 

Unu concendii Dm k»I*. mait iho beltrCor lnfeniBl fmniibuii'iili ; bui 
BKicta ruhcran MowD/'Mcpr'wiJafr lait cAwviHf mMruMkHi-ii and 
at«irA'i|piaM(l«TDunii«Io rjnitiHtaihMeopinianii} Air, nui lu nii-niloa 
oibrr rSMc ihu aow IVnin lucJi w InMlluIiao, U luuu 1h« tircoka, fhi 
■wnpiik ■ (iiKlr ulent onlj bt Mrunnl to IboH whobiTt tiM inuiuc- 
BH-M af OBJ af the fxiliUo mntKT, ihoufh tliej tOtr tea wriUcu nireiit'i, 

clwvrllK imM irpoKil In UieDiwdth Iniwkr. Buiihe Koniaiii^ nn ilie 

Duna ilie RcaMH huiiik tie prmllnl nn, bj tbc ilnilc abllnlion "C an 
ualh, in parftiru Ibril tliilr nih inilolible honeMj. Ind, iw In olhrr 

■uilw crime."— HuBpoa'a PoljWui, ToJ.'l). book tL Dp' M^ MD. 

' ■ ■ n It jumlj umiit • •" 

T«nlprlncipl»a 
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thus «racert/y 
inc revelation. 
How 



how wOnld the mom! fact of the world be changed 
would the wlldeniesa and tlie solitary place be glad, and tha 
desert rejoice and blossom a.1 ilie rose ! Wherever, indeed, 
it has thus been embrared, the moet beneficial efTocls Aoue 
been the result A *">/ review of the positive binbfits pro- 
duced by Christianity on the political and moml state of so- 
ciety, and also in private life, will show that it is and could 
only be of heavenly origin, and afford a satisfactory refuta- 
tion of the cavils of its enemies.' 

I. The writini^ of the earliest professors of Christianibr 
prove that the first converts were rrformed rharacteia, and 
the IlEriNCEs or Apuluoies, which menv of them publiAcd 
a^iiist tlie accusations of unhelievers, also demonstrate tba 
Virtues Itiat adorned the primitive Christians. 

Thus, although it was not the object of the apostle Paul 
to point out the inHuenee of his preaching, but (o exhort men 
lo virtue, yet some incidental pa)isH<reB of hie writings evince 
that he reformed tlie manners of his converts, aikd rendered 
Ihem ashamed of Ibcir former vices. In his epistle to the 
Romans he thus expresacH himself: — What Tnul had yr then 
in Ihoie thing! wheteifyt are now athamtd ? fiir Iht end of 
then Ihinfft a death. But luno being made free from nn oiui 
become theoeramta of God,ye have yaar frttit unto holinets and 
the enderrriiuting Iff. (Rom. vi.'ai, 32.) This aposllealso 
in his epistle to uie Corinthians, observes that some of them 



Jlnd tuck were tome 



is 






our Qal. f 1 Cor. vi. 9^11.) Peter, ... 
sage, allndes to the reformation wrought amonEthe Jewish 
converts inPo[itus,Galalia, and other places . — Tftednwmirf 
of our life may tuMce u> to hart unnighl Ihe will of the UtK' 
tike, ivhen we wailied in budmouinea, luil, txeeu of wine, 
raellingi, banquetlinp, and abominabk idolalrita, wherein 
they Ihinh il ilrangt that ye run not with them to the tome ex- 
aa of rial. [ 1 Pet. iv. 3, 4.) 

The various Christian apologists, whom the perBecutiom 
of the pagans compelled to vindicate theirrharacter and cm- 
duct, have borne ample tcatimony to their exemplary lives 
and conversation. Among these, the attestations of Jaslin 
Martyr and Athenagoras (both of whom had beeit heathen 
philosophers), Tertullian, Miniiciua Felix, Origen, and Lao- 
tnntius, are particularly worthy of notice; but the limits of 
this work comppi us to admit only two or three. 

1. From the foUowine; passage of Jt'SnN MASTro, who 
flourished about tlie miodleof the second century, it iamaai* 
Test that a mighty change was wrought, in his time, on the 
proselytes to the Gosiiel. " We," says the philosopher, 
" who formerly delighted in adultery, now observe the 
strictest chasuiy. W e, who used the charms of magic, have 
devoted ourselves to the true Uod ( and we, who valued mo- 



% " We deny not," says TtRTt'LLiAN (who lived abotil 
siity years later than JuslinJ, " a pledge left with us : wo 
defile no man's marriegp-bed, we piously educate orphans, 
relieve the indigent, and render to no man evil for evil. The 
husband, now cured of his former jealousy, mma hia wife 
and her new modesty out of hia house ; ihc father, so lender 
of his undutiful heathen son, disinherits him when he be- 
ccnnes a Christian and obedient to his will ; and the master, 
hitlierto Bii kind to a faithless servant, disbands him on bo- 
coming religious and faithfUl. Ho much is tlie Christian 
name hated, notwithstanding the advantages of the Gospel, 
that the husbanil prefeia a false wife, the father a rebellious 
son, and the master a knavish servant, to having them good 
and virtuous Christians."' 

3. " Inquire," says Obioe.-t, in his celebrated reply to the 
cavils and objectiona of the philosopher Celsua, written about 
A. D. 346, — " Inquire into du lives of some amongst us : 

• "If," Hj* ■ late elo(|iiePt asMBHiiilof CbrlalaDny,— "If aJlwera per- 
fect Chrlatlu^ IndlTidmilj wauM dn Ibclr Aalj ; the peoplt would be alie. 
(lent ID the lawa ; ibe ehicfa juii ; Ihe maftainiea InciiiTupi ; the enldlen 
wMild deuUe death ; ud tbrrs wnnlcl be DeHber niiUr nor luiur; In ndi 
sMatP.'*— HMFsaici, t)uCniitnliV>ria1,llv. It, ch. S. 

• The MIdwIiii antement of the inealiinibla bleaiiiif* conferred hj 
ChrlatianllT (Bi IM iMild, la abriilaed Ihioi Dr. Rran'a elabome " HIitaiT 

the effecta of ReUiriall on Kaadnd" (lil edil. Hto. Bdnlnirih. ITOX cot 
' '-' ~ ~ ' ~ :lontbeBeaeacWEffinla()(Chrlatlail>IT. 
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THE BENEFICUL EFFECTrS OF CHRISTIANnT, 



[Chaf. V 



campare our former and present mode of life, and you will 
find m what impieties and impurities men were involyed be- 
fore they embraced our doctrines. But since they embraced 
them, how just, grave, moderate, and constant are they be- 
come ! yea, some are so inflamed with the love of purity and 
gfoodness, as to ahstain even from lawful enjoyments : the 
church abounds with such men, wherever the doctrines of 
Christianity prevailed. How is it possible they can he oes- 
tilent members of society, who have convertea many from 
the sink of vice to the practice of virtue and a life of temper- 
ance, conformable to the dictates of rififht reason ? We re- 
claim women from immodesty, quarrellin? with, or parting 
from, their husbands ; men from the wild extravagance of 
the sports and theatres ; and restrain youth, who are prone 
to vice and luxury, by paintinj^, not onfjr the vileness ot lust, 
but the punishment reserved tor the vicious and dissolute.*'^ 

4. "They are not Christians,*' says Lactantius (who 
flourished a. d. 306), " but pagans, who rob by land, and 
commit piracy by sea ; who poison their wives for their dow- 
ries, or tneir nusoands that tnejr may marry their adulterers ; 
who strangle or expose their infants, commit incest with 
heir daughters, sisters, mothers, or vestals, who prostitute 
their bodies to unnatural lusts, seek heaven by witchcraft, 
and commit other crimes odious to relate.*'' The same wri- 
ter also, contrasting the contradictions between the doctrines, 
precepts, and practice of the philosophers, and the little 
effects that resulted from them, with the purity and efficacy 
of the Gospel, has the following animated passage : ** Give 
me a man who is choleric, ab&ive in his language, head- 
strong, and unruly ; with a very few words, — ^the words of 
God, — ^I will render him as gentle as a lamb. Give me a 
greed3r, covetous, parsimonious man, and I will presently re- 
turn hijn to you a generous creature, freely bestowing his 
money- by handfuls. Give me a cruel and bloodthirsty man ; 
instantly his ferocity shall be transformed into a truly mild 
and merciful disposition. Give me an unjust man, a foolish 
man, a sinful man ; and on a sudden he shall become honest, 
wise, and virtuous. So ^at is the efficacy of divine wis- 
dom, that when once admitted into the human heart, it expels 
folly, the parent of all vice ; and in accomplishing this great 
end, there is no occasion for any expense, no absolute need 
of books, or deep and long study or meditation. The benefit 
is conferred gratuitously, easily, expeditiously ; provided the 
ears and the neart thirst after wisdom. Did or could any of 
the heathen philosophers accomplish such important pur- 
poses as these V Thus is the infinite superiority of Chris- 
tianity evinced, in a moral point of view, over every other sys- 
tem of philosophy. Lactantius, it should be recollected, had 
himselrbeen a heathen philosopher, and here delivers there- 
suit of his own experience. 

Though we cannot expect from pacr^ins direct testimonies 
to the virtues of men whom they cruelly persecuted, yet the 
works of heathen writers incidentally furnish ample and suffi- 
cient proofs of their innocence and worth. To adduce one 
or two instances : — it was a common saying of the heathens. 




ipostate Christians, that their great 
crime consisted in assembling together on a stated day be- 
fore light, to sing hymns to Christ as God ; and that they 
bound themselves by oath, not to the commission of any 
wickedness, but not to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adul- 
tery, NEVER to falsify their wora, nor to deny a pledge commit' 
tfdto them when called upon to return it. He adds, that though 
he put two Christian women to the torture, he discovered 
NOTHING besides a bad and excessive superstition. In the 
course of time, the perseverance of Christians in a life of ex- 
emplary piety prevailed so far that the apostate emperor Ju- 
lian, in an epistle to Arsacius, a heathen pontiff (written a. d. 
430),^ recommended their charities and other virtues to the 
imitation of the pa^ns, and desired Arsacius to turn his eyes 
to the means by which the superstition of the Christians was 
propagated, viz. by sanctity of life, by kindness to strangers, 
and by the attention they paid t4i the burial of the dead. He 
recommends an imitation of their virtues ; exhorts the pon- 
tiff to prevail on the priests of Galatia to attend to the wor- 
ship ot the gods ; enjoins works of charity ; and desires him 
to relieve the distressed, and build houses for the accommo- 

t Ori^en contra Celsum, lib. 1. Oiigen was sinfQlarlj eminent for his 
exemplary learning and piety. 

« LactAUtiua, Inttit. Divin. lib. t. c. 9. Op. torn. i. pp. 349, 350. edit. Bi- 
pont. 

• Ibid. lib. iii. e. 26. torn. L p. 232. edit Bipont. 

« Sm p. dLsufTO, • Julian. Epist 130. 



dation of stransers of whatever religion. " // is^ adds the 
emperor, *^ a disgrace to the pagtau to disregard tktme ofthdr 
own religion, while Christians do kind offices to strangers 
and enemies,''^ From this admission of Julian, it is evident 
that the Christians were improved in benevolence and morals 
by the Gospel ; and even the heathens were improved by the 
example o\ the Christians. These involuntaiy testimonies 
of heathens to the innocence and virtues of the primitive 
Christians, we shall find corroborated by various other proo&, 
which we now proceed briefly to exhibit. 

II. If we advert to the Erricrs or Christianity on so- 
ciETT in general, wc shsll find that the benevolent spirit 
of the Gospel served as a bond of union between indepen- 
dent nations ; broke down the partition which separated the 
Heathens and Jews, abated tneir prejudices, and rendered 
them more liberal to each other. It checked pride and re- 
ven^, those sources of war and bloodshed, and promoted 
humility and forgiveness; it rendered its sincere professors 
just and honest, and inspired them with firmness under per- 
secution. The apostles and evangelists endured the severest 
sufferings rather than renounce their religion ; nor could the 
primitive Christians who succeeded them be induced by 
threats or torments to desert their profession. They neither 
repined nor railed at their enemies, but endured various ex- 
cruciating torments with invincible meekness, patience, and 
resignation. Further, wherever the benign influence of the 
Gospel has penetrated, it has descended into families, and 
earned with it peace and happiness. The female sex, which 
is degraded ana maltreated m modem heathen nations, as it 
was among many of the ancient pagan nations, is elevated, 
wherever tne Gospel has spread, to that rank in society to 
which it is so justly entitled, and the civil, moral, and reli- 
gious condition of women has been proportionably improved.^ 
Polygamy has been abolished, ana divorce is permitted, — 
not to gratify the levity, caprice, or profligacy of either p^ty 
(for in Kome at least tlie women also had the power of di- 
vorce, where their licentiousness i/^'as eanal to that of the 
men), — ^bnt only in the case of unfaithfulness to the nuptial 
vow. It is true, that in certain countries of Europe, wnere 
the Christian religion has been so far corrupted as to lose 
nearly all its influence, illicit connections may be formed, 
adulterous intrigues pursued, and even crimes against nature 
perpetrated, wiui but little dishonour. But it is not so in 
britain and other Protestant countries, where the Gospel has 
had a freer course ; for, though the same dispositions are dis- 
covered in great numbers of peraons, yet the fear of the pub- 
lic frown holds most of them in awe. From the lowest de- 
gradation and oppression the female sex has been raised to 
respect, cultivation, and refinement, to a rank and influence 
in society, which they possess only in Christian countries, 
where their interest and happiness are uniformly and pro- 
perly consulted in every important concern in life. We have 
no public indecencies between the sexes, no law that requires 
prostitution. If any unnatural crimes be per}>etrated, they 
are not common ; much less are they tolerated by the laws, 
or countenanced by public opinion. On the contrary, the 
odium which follows such practices is sufficient to stamp the 
perpetrators of them with perpetual infamy in the land, 
napes, incests, and adulteries are not only punishable by 
law, but odious in the estimation of the public. No one can 
live in the knotvn practice of fornication, lying, theft, fraud, 
or cruelty, and retain his character. It cannot be pleaded in 
excuse with us, as it is in China or Hindostan (and as the 
profligate Rousseau pleaded when he sent his illegitimate 
oflfspring to the foundling hospital), that such things are the 
custom of the country. 

Further, the harshness of parental authority has been re- 
strained ; the barbarous practice of exposincr, or depriving of 
life, weak, deformed, or helpless children (which was sanc- 
tioned by the laws of many states), has been abolished, and 
hospitals have been instituted for the preservation of deserte<i 
children ; and what was then deemed a wise political expe- 
dient to rid the state of useless and troublesome members, is 
now justly considered and punished as the most atrocious of 
crimes. And that uncontrolled power, which was possessed 
by fathera and husbands, and which rendered the condition 
of sons worse than that of slaves,' and exposed wives to the 

• On thia aubject the reader will find a collection of intereating facti^ com- 
piled from various writcra, In an " Esaay on what ChrHn^ity baa done for 
Women," prefixed to the aecond volume of ''Female Scripture Biofrtp^, 
by F. A. Cox, A. M." London, 1817, 2 vola. 8vo. 

f " The cruelty of the Roman law, not content with the deatroetioo of in- 
fanta, extended ita severity even to the adult : it conaidered children notaa 
peraona but aa things, aa part of the Aimlture of the fiunily manaion, which 
the maater of the lamily might remove, or sell, or deatroj, like anj other 
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most cruel beatment,' has beea annihilated bj the ^ntle 
■pint of ChriatiBiiiiy. The system of doniMtic slavery, 
which subjecled the greater part of mankind to the cHpricIoue 
' (rnnnj olafew free-born masters, — who treated aiid valued 
j them like beasts, while thej were someiimea made the 
sacrifice of a youthful frolic, and muidercd in the streela and 
roads, by thousands foi amusement, — is fully extinguished ; 
and onr own times have witnessed another .triumph of Chris- 
tian benevolence, in the extirpation (at Teast in the British 
domioionB] of the Infamous traOic in human beinsa: the 
soecesa of which measure is to be ascribed principally to the 
infloettce of Christianity in directing public opinion. 

Thus, while the Goepel prescribes the best rules for pro- 
moting family peace and domestic happiness, it has also re- 
moved the great obstacles which have often impeded it. 
Tlie condition of the inferior and dependent ranks of society 
has been ameliorated ; and ever; varied form of human mi- 
sery finds some silevietion from the active dilieenee of private 
benevolence, and the munificent provisions ofpuhlic charity. 
llie heathens had no public plarea for the accommodation 
of the sick, the poor, the widow, or the orphan, nor was 
there a single hospital in the whole heathen world ; whereas 
every ChnntiBn country abounds with charitable institutions 
for those humane purposes. The flow of beneficence, pro- 
ceeding from this divine source (e^iecially in this highly fa- 
vourec country), has scarcely left any means untried for 
meliorating the sufferings of the poor : it has erected asylums 
for almost every form ol human misery, for all Ihe children 
of the needy, for the destitute, and for the houseless. It has 
extended itself to the abodes of guilt and crime, and has at- 
tempted to put within the reach of the prisoner all the com- 
forts that are compatible with the strict claims of justice ; 
and it has even reached the inferior animals, by procuring for 
them gentle treatment, and constituting them objects of legal 
proleclion. In vain may we search iti the writings of pagan 
moralists for exhortations to heni'Volence like this : nol a 
word is to be found in Cicero's Offices, of active and liberal 
love lo the poor, to slaves, to criminals, to the brute creation, 
in short, to any, except friends and relations, or for merely 
worldly and selfish purposps ; and if modem moralists do 
lietter, Christianity may claim the praise. What terminated 
the horrid gladiatorial massacres and murders, which destroyed 
HO many thousands of unhappy persons among tlic Romans 1 
— Uhsmteanitv. What has instituted so many establish- 
ments for the reclaiming of the vicious, and for instructing 
even criminals T — Chhistianitv. What has meliorated the 
condition and procured security to the lives of insolvent 
debtors, whose misfortunes — not their faults — pli 



-IPLE, and act in uller disregard of the laws of a Christian 
ouutry (at leastof this country )t which prohibit diem, under 
levere penalties.' 

UI. From society, generally, let us ascend to the influ- 
ince of (-.'hristiaiiity on Ihe kklkiion " " 



Wherever the Gospel has fipread,'we have the most satis- 
factory evidence of its mighlv efficacy, as a means of im- 
proving the present condition of man. Polv theism and ido- 
latry, together wi^i human saodfices, and all their attendant 
cruelties and profligate immoriKties, have been abolished. 
And as soon as nauons aud goremments became Chiistian, 
they were actuated by that mild, ben^olent, and generous 
spirit which tJie early believera had displayed even in the 
midst of calumny, insult, and persecution. Those princes 
nho embraced Christianity, br^ame more humble than their 
liuaiheti predecessors ; blended Christian morality with their 
civil insUtittes; and tnmscribed into their political codes the 
humanity and benevolence inspired by their religion. Fewer 
kings were nuirdered, and fewer revolutions look place in 
Christian tiian in pagan slates. It is the power of the Gos- 
[lel alone thai has greatly rel'iinned the laws of nations, and 
has diminished the horrors of war. That it has not hitherto 
been suSicient to banish unjusi ware from tlie earth is true; 
and, as an scule writer has furcibly remarked, " It would 
liave been wonderful if it had, seeing it has never yet been 
cvrdiaUy embraced by the ninjoritv, nor perhaps by the pr*' 
pondeiBting part of any notion. NeverOieleas it /ku had its 
intiiience ;"' and that influeuce has been of the most benefi- 
cial kind for the happiness of man. For, the cold inhumaniWi 
which considered war, not as the greatest scourge of the 
human race, hut as the prime business and most esqidsite 
gratification of life ; — the reslltsa ambition, passion for mar- 

1 11} Ihs Ik* af Eofluid, when ihe pafitr nxttl wUh m tnlf nl to mor- 
<<< r,— {uidwUb wlwt uUici iDlciil, ne as-j uk, eambev inHi I iLiu* dial- . 
N'iii:..:;imlin7i Hnlitltulone orliRi difiibctbrtlbediulukuptaM, 
i^'riiai vlitj taetiMlttTai^iiiiii iilita >d«U!nBl]i*tlaaiDUikeucliiiUiat''i 
l:^< s,— tlilnUnt 11 Ihrir dul7 u RxUintn, and cUlminc ll M llinlr rlfbt lo 
IV Lfiiiin nitb Itirlr Dwn IWci iiul Ihc Wt% of ullwn^ lAlhoul nuj wirniu 
i..r It ,'lihr> huaua i>IdlvlnE,)-lrinie p»IT kill* Ihe other, it eoinei wllhin 
I'll' iiuiiiin of manhr, iuidl>pnDl>lubleUe<irdin|]r. Bo repiunul Indeed 
I. iiiir liwlbu notonli Ihs prlocltn] ■houluiUf killa Ihe iHlier, bulHleo 
till n.'CDnda, ire gulltj of munleT, whotisrlhe} fi)u|hi as nol; uid il 1* 
liiM. iliit Ihe Hcsudi of the panj iUd sre llkewiie fuilt)' u uceHuiei. 
^1 .' niuckuone'i CoomiFauile^ wL IT. p. 199. 

fnun IdiuII ; bat, Ihu 11 ii ■ loeit cuUom, uid uDiKeeiHrv 
Ihs feci. lh*l rrinalri, Ibr Chrlillui Hct 

FninuB or UnliFd Brcihrcn, uid mhiii- 

oriiMieaT of ihe 



ir'^'ciuy^'^ulken, and 1 



pro^oftlii 



the power of merciless creditors 1 — Christianitv. What j i!iii4ii»r(muwypMUHp^f»uIer«niie~wi^ 

has protected widows and orphans against injustice, — orphan ; TJ.'iiiir ihe kji«Te.ihe»edi«erof hit Weod'i wife, wlUfijhi. MehIiowu 



pnnc«s against usurpers a 



erful in suits of law,— the goods and the pereons of riie ship- 
wrecked against plunderers — and, in short, every description 
of persons against the distress which would otherwise have 
overwhelmed (hem ! — Chhistiajhtv. What has discouraged 
suicides * — CHHisTiAifirr. The heathens very frequently 
rommitted suicide agreeably to their leligious or philosophi. 
eal dogmas; but no real Chrittian can commit this cnnu 
wiihoat knowing that he is acting contraiy to the principles 
of the Gospel, committing murder, and clearly violating a 
divine command. What lias discouraged the absurd prac- 
tice of duels, or deciding doubtful or disputed points by sr- 
gte combat, which obtained so genemlly in Die north ar 
west of Europe 1 — Cbristiakitv. It is true that, from 
false notion ol honour, duels continue to be fought, often for 
the moet Mvolous or imaginaiy aflHront ; but these ere not 
chargeable upon llie Gospel, which prohibits murder of every 
kind ; and the men who engage in such duels, show by their 
condoct that, though they may pnfta and call themarhet 

^t^^: . vCHBlSTliSr- 
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coaldcaoHl bit murlcd 
dtttj lanA ■nd nhom he 
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• WiSlwu, If 






imprinm-d, Kourrrd, eiilri, oi put ta 

mm* -kihmi ippul ID UI; «her Mbunit" (Nleu- 

ili,p.6ffi.) WiihrF>)nclioriBiuhur*,[here wuin 

|Dl>llel]r cruel pFChcpi Ihui sU llie tfL tlie Ruher 

' T lo repudiate a hnibaiid whom ahs len- 

hadainiroTed. <EiprildesLD4i,llv,iiv]. 

^isofCbrlBhoHj, tahlaTneu,p.3n. 

1, If iBailble, atilt more prFpoiianui ntd Intolenblr, tha wlf* 

kSMK IbMiih &* nwhsr perhipi of a nnmeroni ImiXj, wu aubjecled, 
» laaa thao her ehiUre D, t» ihe pMemal aaiboiHf and deipoiic will of hei 
BDatacDd. flba waa in Ihe tjt or the taw unuldBred aa hia ikishler, and 
■MX bs rsBlBad ordiamlwKl ai plnaure ; and for eenalo cclmea (nna 
oTilwaafnTtijIilTtilDatnreXiiBriU tepiiiMdtaiit IM. 



. ciioifciia 



liii'l;. ri'celnactiaDeBtalbraliilUiic ofenea ; he inada an apolim, iihlcB 
ihi' rliiiUcnfer dU not accepi o^ bul InalMed on a nieelipi. Wen the 
rlinllengedwnHM Ihe (TODod, he carried • paper, Malinf (he olTniee, hta. 
t]ir<^rDraaapiiio(7, hIa private reaalaUoB nM lo Rre, wllb a dlreeUon to hit 
fripndA topniAecQla ibr murder, If be abonld^lalL The ehaUanier flred 
wiUu>Dt (flticl ; hla auaionlM did not Are, bnl proaecued hlin at law, and 
ciuaed him lo be ImpriaoDwL TboBIb Ihe ehalknfer waa Ibua punlahad 
l^r fiiini, il la pnbidili ha woiiU haTs cK^wd unpnnlabed if h« had ki%d 
hl> nrnncienl, aa JuTisa are In Ihe habll ofinijariiM Ibeouehe* fal auppMt 
inellce. TiiejrfiiidanianiDUijorabreacnoflhepeatewboBenda 
!iiiie, or llr*a wHhmn hHUni, trDl aonatt him if he UBa k conie. 
of ihalchiilleBtsi Thelrnaua! verdict, thai ihe aunliorkiDed b 

r-^irrtammtataUhitanlafsmtl. Where Iha umbaiiui* are aupnoa- 
E'l! [a fire al ihe aaine Inaunl, each auada aa fond a chance of eacaping, 
islLt'rr^ bertaervea hia abot, aa where be dbchariei ft. provided bla opu^ 
N.rii ianoitmriMdaThlafainitlon. He delenda hla bmovr b^ aUDdhs 
1. 1- iiilveriarT'iflre, eiMlhlargMrvadalistpniteciahiainni Ilia and thai <ir 
iiw luitagoolaL Ba, theretore, wbe nnneceaaaiflv killa, haa no daln Is 
Miiiinii()r onlbeblakpf aelMelenee, andjurieawbo nrie 
jn.liirrl^ peijiind. Tbijiu; iuan, howner, baaprecedeo . . , 

nil.' Ilia oaih: Doai jadai perjured ihenseliea In Ihe aaman*, and 
ssiisSfiI; aaif ha waa Dot aecaublabte u> Ood, and lo aocielT, for hla 
jury, and (or Ihe BTlla which (eDeraDj arise from the ercouniemer 
rlii'^lK," (Drr Rvan*a [linory ofihe EffbelaofReHilonoD Manklnil, pp, 
■" ■ " -■ if [he nreeeding obienailona are equalli anpUeable lolba 
arhlin*. 
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ON THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE^ OP SCRIPTURE. 
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testimonies of profane anthors on this point, which have been 
accumulated by Bishop Walton, we have sufficient evidence 
to prove that they were considered as the same people, in 
the fact of Uie Pncenicians and Canaanites being used pro- 
miscuously to denote the inhabitants of the same countr^r. 
Compare Exod. vi. 15. with Gen. xlvi. 10. and Rxod. xvi. 
33. with Josh. v. 12., in which passacres, for the Hebrew 
words translated CanaanitUh and land of Canaan^ the Sep- 
tuasint reads Phoenician and the country of Phoenicia. 

11. HisToiticAL Sketch or the Hebrew Languagc. 

The period from the age of Moses to that of David has 
been considered the goltKn a^e of the Hebrew language, 
which declined in purity from that time to the reign of Heze- 
kiah or Manasseh, having received several foreign words 
from the commercial and political intercourse of the Jews 
and Israelites with the Assyrians and Babylonians. This 
period has been termed the tilver age of tne Hebrew lan- 

Stage. In the interval between the reign of Hezekinh and 
e Babylonish captivity, the purity of the language was 
DCglectea, and so many foreign wordfs were introduced into 
it, that this period has, not inaptly, been designated its iron 
agre. During the seventy years captivity, though it does 
not appear that the Hebrews enlirety tost their native tongue, 
yet it underwent so considerable a change from their adop- 
tion of the vernacular languages of the countries where they 
had resided, that afterwards, on their return from exile, tliey 
spoke a dialect of Chaldee mixed with Hebrew words. On 
this account it was, that, when the Hebrew Scriptures were 
read, it was found necessary to interpret them to the people 
in the Chaldaan language ; as, when Ezra the scribe brought 
tbe book of the law of Moses before the congregation, the 
Levites are said to have caused the people to understand the 
law, because thty read in the book^ in the liw of God^ dis" 
tindly^ aicd gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the reading. (Neh. viii. 8.)> Some time after the 
return from the great captivity, Hebrew ceased to be spoken 
iltogether : though it continued to be cultivated and studied, 
by the priests ana Levites, as a learned language, that they 
might be enabled to expound the law and the prophets to the 
people, who, it appears from the New Testament, were well 
Acquainted with their general contents and tenor ; this last* 
mentioned period has been called the leaden age of the lan- 
guage.' **How lon^ the Hebrew was retained, both in 
writing and conversation ; or In writing, after it ceased to be 
the language of conversation, it is impossible to determine. 
The coins, stamped in the time of the Maccabees, are all 
the oriental monuments we have, of the period tiiat elapsed 
laetween the latest canonical writers, and the advent of 
Christ; and the inscriptions on these are in Hebrew* At 
the time of the Maccabees, then, Hebrew was probably 
understood, at least, as the language of books ; perhaps, in 
some measure, also, among the better informed, as the lan- 
guage of conversation. But soon after this, the dominion 
of the Seleucida;^ in Syria, over the Jewish nation, uniting 
with the former influence of the Babylonish captivity, in 
promoting the Aramaean dialect, appears to have destroyed 
ithe remains of proper Hebrew, as a livingr language, and to 
have universally substituted, in its steaii, the Hebraio- Ara- 
maean, as it was spoken in the time of our Saviour. From 
the time when Heorew ceased to be vernacular, down to the 
present day, a portion of this dialect has been preserved in 
the Old Testament. It has always been the subject of study 
among learned Jews. Before and at the time of Christ, 
there were flourishing Jewish academies at Jerusalem; 
especially under Hilleland Shammai. After Jenisalom was 
destroyfaa, schools were set np in various places, but par- 
ticularly they flourished at Tioerias, until tne death ot R. 
Judah, surnamed Ilakkodesh or the Holy^ the author of the 
Mishna; about a. d. #230. Some of his pupils set up other 
schools in Babylonia, which became the ri\^ls ol these. 
The Babylonish academies flourished until near the tenUi 

•« It is wortliy of remark tlmt the above practice exists at the present lime, 
anionit the Karaite Jewa, at SyinpheroiKil, in Crlin Tartar/ ; where the Tar- 
Jar trani'lation is read together with the Hehrew Text. (Sec Dr. Pinker- 
ton's 'Letter, in the Appendix to rite Thirtcentti Report of the British and 
foreign Bible Society, p. 76.) A shnilar practice obtains among the Syrian 
Christians at Travancore, in the Elast Indies, where the Sfyriac te the learn- 
ed laqguage and the language ofthe qhurch.; while the MtUayalim or Mal- 
abar 'x» tkie vernacular languiige of the.cuuntry. The Christian priests rearl 
the Scriptures from manuscript copies in the /ormer, and expound them in 
the l»tt«r. to the people. Owen^s History of the British apd Foreifn Bible 
BociPtv, vol. it. p. 3&1. 

» y^altoo, Prol. iii. $15—24. (pp. 84—97.) Schleusner's I<exicon, voce, 
£Sp»i(. ;|ahn, Introd. a<l. Vet. Foedus, pp. 94—96. Parkhnrot (Gr. I^x. voce, 
ESp'u) has endeavoured to show, but unsucceasfully, that no diange from 
Hebrew to Chaklee ever took place. 



century.'^> From the academi-^ at Tiberias and in Babylo> 
nia, we have received the Tarsums, the Talmud, the Masora 
(of nil which an account will be found in the course of the 
present volume), and the written vowels and accents of the 
Hebrew language. The Hebrew of the Talmud and of the 
Rabbins has a close affinity with the later Hebrew ; especially 
the flrst and earliest part of it, the Mishna. 

in. Antiquity or the Hebrew Characters. 

The present Hebrew Characters, or Letters, are twenty 
two in number, and of a sauare form : but the antiquity of 
these letters is a point that lias been most severely contested 
by many learned men. From a passage in Eusebins's Chro- 
nicle,^ and another in Jerome,^ it was inferred by Joseph 
Scaliger, that Ezra, when he reform^ the Jewish church, 
transcribed the ancient characters of the Hebrews into the 
square letters of the Chaldasans : and that this was done for 
the use of those Jews, who, being bom durinjg the captivity, 
knew no other alphabet than that of the people among whom 
they had been edfucated. ConseauenUy, the old character, 
which we call the Samaritan, fell into total disuse. This 
opinion Scaliger supported bj passages from both the Tal- 
muds, as well as from rabbinical writers, in which it is ex- 

Eresslv affirmed that such characters were adopted b^ Ezra. 
lut the most decisive confirmation of Uiis point is to be 
found in the ancient Hebrew coins, which were struck be- 
fore the captivity, and even previously to the revolt of the 
ten tribes. The characters enfrraven on all of them are 
manifestly the same with the modem Samaritan, though with 
some trifling variations in their forms, occasioned oy the 
depredations of time. These coins, whether shekels or 
half shekels, have all of them, on one side, the golden 
manna-pot (mentioned in Exod. xvi. 32, d3.), and on its 
mouth, or over the top of it, most of them have a Samaritan 
Aleph, some an Aleph and Schin, or other letters, with this 
inscription, TJu Shekel of Israel^ in Samaritan characters. On 
the opposite side is to be seen Aaron's rod with almonds, 
and in the same letters this inscription, Jeruwkm the holy. 
Other coins are extant with somewnat different inscriptions, 
but the same characters are engraven on them all.^ 

The opinion originally produced by Scaliger, and thus de- 
cisively corroborated by coins, has been adopted by Casau- 
bon, Vossius, Grotius, Bishop Walton, Louis Cappel, Dr. 
Prideaux, and other eminent biblical critics and philologers, 
and is now generally received : it was, however, very strenu- 
ously though unsuccessfully opposed by the younger Bux- 
torf, who endeavoured to prove, by a variety of passages 
from rabbinical writers, that both tUe square and the Sama- 
ritan characters were anciently used ; the present square 
character being that in which the tables of the law, and the 
copy depositea in the ark, were written ; anti the o^er cha- 
racters being employed in the copies of the law which were 
made for private and common use, and in civil affairs in 
general ; and that, after the captivity, Ezra enjoined the 
former to be used by the Jews on all occasions, leaving the 
latter to the Samaritans and apostates. IndependenUy, how- 
ever, of the strong evidence against BuxtorTs hypothesis, 
which is afforded by the ancient Hebrew coins, when we 
consider the implacable enmity that subsisted between the 
Jews and Samaritans, is it likely that the one copied from 
the other, or that the former preferred, to the beautiful letters 
used by their ancestors, the mde and inelegant characters of 
their most detested rivals ? And when the vast difference 
between the Chaldee (or square) and the Samaritan letters, 
with respect to convenience and beauty, is calmly considered, 
it must be acknowledged that they never could have been 
used at the same time. After all, it is of no great moment 
which of lliese, or whether either of them, were Uie original 
characters, since it does not appear that any change oF the 
words has arisen from the manner of wTiting them, because 
the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateuchs almost always agree, 
notwithstanding the lapse of so many ages. It is most 
probable that the form of these characters lias varied at dif- 
ferent periods : this appears from the direct testimony of 
Montfaucon,' and is implied in Du Kennicott's making the 
characters, in which manuscripts are written, one test of 
their age.^ It is, however, certain that the Chaldee or square 
character was the conmion one : -as in Matt. v. 8. the yod is 
referred to as the smdlest letter in the alphabet. It is highly 

• Stuart's lleb. Gram. p. 12. « Sub aono 4740. 

• Pra>r. in 1 Reg. 

• .Walton. Prol. Hi. fSfd-S?. (pp 108—125.^ Cupsov, Critica Kacra, 
pp. 2iS—2il. Bauer, Critica Sacra, p|). 111—127. 

4 Ilexapia Origenia, toin. i. pp. 22. et »eq. 

• Dissertation on the Hebrew Text, voL i. pp. 310-314. 
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On the subyersion of the Greek empire by the Mohamme- 
dans, in 1453, literature took refuge in the west of Europe, 
where many of the clergy were among its most strenuous 
supnorters. At length, learning emerged from the silence 
of tne cloister, whither she had retreated, and where she had 
been presery^ from destmction ; and her appearance was 
followed by a revival of all the blessings whicn she so emi- 
nently bestows. The Reformation promoted, still more, the 
cause of learning; and its general diffusion has been aided 
most signally by the discovery and almost universal adoption 
of the art of printing^. The modern opposers of revelation, 
however, reasoning m a retrograde motion, ascribe all our 
mprovements to philosophy. But it was reltgion, the reli- 
gion or Christ, that took tne lead. The Reformers opened 
to us the Scriptures, and broke all those fetters that shackled 
human reason. Philosophy crept humbly in her train, pro- 
fited by her labours ana suffenngs; and now ungratefully 
claims all the honour and praise to herself. Llither, Me- 
lancthon, and Cranmer preceded Lord Bacon, Boyle, New- 
ton, and Locke. The horrible excesses that will for ever 
disgrace the annals of the French revolution, are not charge- 
able upon Christianity. The French nation renounced Chris- 
tianity before they plunged into such crimes. Philosophy 
and reason were tneir boasted guides. Besides, Christianity 
ought not to be charged with all the crimes of those who 
have assumed its name. No institution has ever been able 
to prevent all the excesses which it forbad ; nor is it peculiar 
to the Christian revelation, that it has sometimes furnished a 
pretext for introducing those very evils and oppressions, 
which it was designed to remedy.^ But the mischiefs which, 
through the corrupt passions of men, have been the aceidentcU 
consequences of Christianity, ought not to be imputed to its 
spirit. •* The Legislator d the universe, in promulgating 
the sublime laws of Christianity — though he furnished men 
with motives calculated to elevate them to his throne, and to 
extend their hopes far beyond the grave — did not at the saine 
time transform the intelligent creatures, to whom he gave 
those laws, into mere machines. He has given them the power 
either to eonform to Christian precepts or to infringe them ; and 
thus has placed in their own hands their own destiny. If, 
after this, a great many of them reject the good and choose 
the evil, the fault is manifestly theirs, and not his, who, by 
so many the most tremendous denunciations, warns them 
against the latter, and by the most alluring invitations soli- 
cits them to the former.** Were all men to become sincere 
believers in the heavenly doctrines of the Gospel, and were 
all honestly disposed to obey its holy precepts, nothing is 
better calculated to diffuse real comfort, peace, and happiness 
in this worid. Indeed, whoever will candidly and atten- 
tively compare the morals of professing Christians through- 
out tne world, defective as they are, with those of the heathen 
nations in a similar stage of society, will be convinced that 
the effects of Christiamty have been exceedingly beneficial. 
Some vices were not forbidden, while others were applauded, 
by the ancients ; but the vices of the Christian, the sins of 
the heart as well as the life, are all forbidden by the Gospel. 
Jt has silently communicated innumerable blessings to indi- 
viduals. Besides those enumerated in the preceding pages,' 

"am we indebted for the knowledge of antiquities, sacred and secular, for 
•▼erj thing that is called Philology ^ or the Litertb Humaniorea 7 To 
ChrUtiana. To whom, forgrauunars and dictionaries of the learned lan- 
gua|es1 To Christiana. 1^ whom, for cbronology, and the continuation 
uf history through many centuries? To Christians. To whom, for rational 

S stems of morality and of natural religion 1 To Christians. To whom, 
r improvements in natural philosophy, and for the application of these 
ifiscoreries to religious purposes 7 To Christians. To whom, for meta- 
physical researches, carried as far as the subject will permit 1 To Chris- 
tiaas. To whom, for the moral rules to be observed by nations in vrar and 

Cace 1 To Christians. To whom, for Jurifiprudciice and political Icnow- 
Ige, and for settling the righu of subjects, botlt civil and religious, upon a 
pffoper foiimktion 1 To Christians— not to atheists or deists, some of whom 
(as Hobbes in particular) have been known advocates for tyranny." (Jor- 
tun's Sermons, vol. vii. pp. 37*^, 374.) lie further observes, that some of the 
atheistical and deisticaJ writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centn* 
lie* (and the remark is equally applicable to those of our own times) were 
"ignorant and illiterate, most of tliem a sort of half scholars, and retailers 
of second-hand wares, none of them eminently learned, or contributors to 
the advancement of erudition and Imowledge in any material article." Ibid. 

p. 37a) 

■ On the subject abore noticed, the reader will find some excellent and 
forcible remarks in Dr. Dewar's Discourses illustrative of the Designs of 
Ohrislianity, Disc 13. enUtled "The Imperfection of Christians no valid 
Objection to Christianity." 

• **Much general reformation and happinesf, in various ways, halhbeen 
inimdoced uto the world by the OoepeL both among individuals, and 
amnag mtiiMif But even on a supposition it had been otherwise, it proves 
nocbiog against the good effects of Christianity, if it were properly obeyed. 



It oolT proves, tint notwithstanding the purity of the Clospcl, and its gra 
. iHia mteotion of making mankind religious and lumpy, there are numberi 
who wUI not be made religioaa and happ^ by it Bitt what could God Al 
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» made religioaa and happ^ by it 

oiiS^j do more for mai^ conaiiteiiUj with leaving hi^ at liberty to aa 



we may observe that, through its blessed infhience, crimes 
are less malignant; the manners of mankind are softened 
and humaniz^, to a degree unknown in ancient times ; a 
more general respect is paid to the decency of external ap- 
pearances, and to the sentiments of virtuous and pious men; 
and although much wickedness still remains among the 
nomincd professors of the Christian faith, who are Christians 
in name, but little better than heathens in practice, yet a 
large portion of piety and virtue silently exists among the 
middle and lower classes of mankind, who in every age and 
country form the greatest part of the community, Nay, in 
Christian countries, even the wicked themselves fwho have 
not cast off all religrion, and deliberately renouncea the Gk>s- 
pel) are greatly restrained by the fear of future punishments, 
which are so clearly set forth in the Gospel. ISo that man- 
kind are, upon the whole, even in a temporal point of view, 
under infinite obligations to the mild and pacific temper of the 
Gospel, and have reaped more substantial worldly benefits 
from it, than from any other institution upon earth; and, 
whatever of sobriety or moral virtue is to be found either in 
the writings or lives of the opposers of revelation in modem 
times, they are indebted for it to that very Christianity which 
they are impotently endeavouring to subvert. '*To say 
nothing of the best ideas of the old philosophers on moral 
subjects being derived from revelation (of which there is 
considerable evidence),^ it is manifest that, so far as the mo- 
dems exceed them, it is principally, if not entirely, owing to 
this medium of instmction. The Scriptures having diffused 
the light, they have insensibly imbibea it ; and finding it to 
accord with reason, they flatter themselves Ihat their reason 
has discovered it. ' Alter grazing,' as one expresses it, ' in 
the pastures of revelation, they buast of growing fat by na- 
ture.*— So long as they reside among people, whose ideas 
of right and wrong are formed by the morality of the Gospel, 
they must Tunless they wish to be stigmatised as profligates) 
behave with some degree of decorum. Where Uie conduct 
is uniform and consistent, charity, and even justice, wjll lead 
us to put the beet constmction upon the motive ; but when 
we see men uneasy under restraints, and continually writing 
in favour of vices which they dare not openly practise, we 
are justified in imputing iheic sobriety not to principle, but fi> 
the circumstances attending their situation.**-' 

V. It were no difficult task to adduce from the page of 
history, numerous facts that w^uld fully confirm Uie pre- 
ceding general survey of the efiects produced by the influ- 
ence of Christianity. A few additional instances, however, 

freely I He could only give hiin a rule to walk by, and reason to enforce 
that rule ; nnless he had changed his nature, and, by giving bim a new re- 
ligion, had wrought a standing miracle to force bin ol)edience to h. Bo 
tlwt, of course, the world will atways be divided into two sorts of people — 
such as are deaf to all the calls of religion ; and such as live unto Its rules. 
Among these latter only are to be found those wlto feel the happin<^ of 
living under Gospel laws. It would be a wonderful thing, ihdeed, if tboeo 
should profit by them, who liever trouble thefr heads about them.' The 

gitient, who rejects the medicine,' must not hope to remove the disease, 
ur Sat iour hiinselli you remember, prophesied, in the parable of tlie 
sower, of the different reception which liis Gospel sliould meet among dif- 
ferenl men. 8ome seed, he tells you, would fall among thorns, and be 
choked — others on beaten ground, and be picked up— but that still there 
would be some which would fall on good ground, and bring forth fruit in 
abundance. The Christian religion, therefore, is not meant to work by 
force, or like a charm, on the minds of men. If it di(|, there could be no 
goodness in the observance of it; but it is intended mercifully to guide 
those to liappiness, who will listen to its gracious voice. So that when we 
look into the world, and wish to see the effects of religion, we must looic for 
it only among real Christiana— among those who truly live up to itf laws-^ 
and not among those who happen to live in a Christian country, <and are 
Christians only in name." Gifuih's Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 9—11. 

* A glance at the devotions oi the Gentiles will show that, with very few 
exceptions, there was nothing spiritual in thi'ir prayer.s— no thanksgiving — 
no request for divine assi^ilance in the performanoe of their uuty — no pious 
tiorrow and acknowledgment of their oaVnces. lint " aOrr the propagation 
of the Ctihsiian religion, we find forms of ailoralinn in some pagan writers 
which are more rational and spiritual than the ol<l hyinus and prayers of 
their ancestors ; and we may reasonably suppose that these improvements 
aro«e from the Gospel. See Proel. Hvuin. ad Solem, et ad MuKas; Jiam- 
blich. de Myst. Egyf^. $ 5. c. 26.; Simpi. in Ejnetet. ad fin. to whom I Wiah 
I could add Maximus Tytius. It is pity that he who on other accounts 
deserves commendation, should have taught that prayer to God was super- 
fluous, Disc. 30. See also Juvenal x. 316. and the Commentators. Seneea 
says, Pritmu rW dtorum cultug, dfos credere : dninde reddere illi* tnaje*- 
totem auam, reddere bonitatnn. — Vis deoepropitiare 7 bonus esto. Satis 
iUos coluit quisQuis imitatus eat. Episit. 96. p. 470. But that he did not 
think prayer to be useless and unnecessary, as some may fancy from these 
words, wiU ippe,ar from the following places- Nos quoque existimamus 
Tota proAesre, aalva vi et pot est ate fatorum. Quttdam enim a Dits tm* 
mortaliims ita suspensa relicta sunt, ut in fxmum vertant^ si admottt JMia 
rrrecesfuerint, si vota auscepta. Nat. QusesL ii. 57. Itaque non dot Deus 
bewficta—rum exaud^t precantium voces et undique sublatis in ccs/um 
manibus vota facitntxum privata ac publica. Quodpro/ecto nonfieret^ 
nee in kunc furwem omnes mortates eonsensiss^f auoquendi aurOa nu- 
mina et inejlcaces Deos, nisi noaaent illorum bene/lcia nunc ultra obtata^ 
nuftc orantibua data. De Benef IV . 4." (Jortm's Discouriies on the 
Christian Religion, p. 267. note.) 

« FoUer's Gospel iu own WiuieM, p. 113. 
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must suffice. WhereTer Christian misaionarics have ifone, 
tiie most barbarouB heathen nRlbns have become civiUied. 
Some of them were cannibals; others worshipped theti 
Bworda as gods; and all of Ihem offered human victims to 
theif idols. The ferociout became mild ; those who prowled 
about for plunder acquired settled property, as well as a 
relish for domeslic happiness; persona who dwelt in caves 
or hats learned from missionanes the art of building-; thej 
who fed on raw flesh applied to agriculture; men who had 
been clothed in skins, and were slransers to manufoclures, 
enjoyed the comforts of apparel j aniTthe violent and 
cious renounced Iheir rapine and plunder. The various . 
that inhabited Germany ceased to sacrifice men aAer the 
troduction of Christianity; nor did the Huns continue to be 
Strangers to the difference of right and wrong, after they em- 
brace it. llie Geloni, and other Scvthian tribes, ceased to 
use the skins of their entnuies for clothes; and the Heruli 
(who latterly overran and devastated the western empire) no 
longer put to dea^i the aged and infirm, as they had formerly 
done, nor required widows to kill themselves at the tombs 
of their husbands. The aboridnal inhabitants of Ireland, 
and the Attacotti (a valiant C^edonian tribe), relinquished 
cannibalism, and the Hungarians ceased to devour the hearts 
of their captives, after their conversion. After the convert 
uon also of the Scandinavian nations, they ceased to commit 
suicide' on principle; nor did their wives and slaves volunta- 
rily devote themselves to death, in order to honour the de- 
ceased in the paradise of Odin. Christianity imparted to 
the Danes, Norwegians, and Russians, just ideas of property ' 
and put an end to their piratical expeditions and depredi 
tioDS. The northern kingdoms, which were engaged in ir 
cessanl wars, while their inhabitants were heathens, became 
more pacific after the preaching of the Gospel among them. 
The Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, who could only speak 
■ tivbarons language, acq uired the use of letters ; a people 
who were continually making depredations on their neigh- 
' hours, became content with their own territories; and nations, 
almost inaccessible on account of their cruelty and supersti- 
tion, became gentle and sociable in consequence of thetr con- 
version. The well-infortned lawyer must respect Christianity 
for the numerous benevolent laws to which il gave rise ; and 
every man who has read (however slightly) the laws of tlie 
emperors Theodosios, Justinian, and Charlemagne, or the 
codes of the Visigoths, Lombards, Anglo-Saxons, and other 
barbamiB nations, must venerate Christianity as the source 
of many jnstand merciful laws, which were totally unknown 
to polished as well as to civilized pagans. 

Perhaps no country more greatly nreded the light of Chris- 
tianity, or has been more eminently hendiled by it, thaii 
England. Druidism, uniformly more sanguinary than other 
cruel modihcations of paganism (though in some respects 
less erroneous), was succeeded first by the impure mythology 
of Rome, and then by the sanguinary and war-inspiring w - 
ship of the deities of the northern hordes, by whom it ii 
invaded from time to time, and finally subdued. Never v 
Christianity attended with circumstances more pleasing, 
with changes more salutary, than among our rude and fero- 
cious forefathers, 'llie preaching of the Gospel, from the 
very earliest time of the Christian ^ra, abolished human sa- 
ciinces (principally wretched captives), that were oCTercd by 
the Dniids : the rude and unsettled Naxons, when converie<l 
to Christianity, acquired a relish for the comforts of civilized 
life, and ceased to immolate their caplivea, or the cowardly 
members of their own army. And the descendants of those 
barbarous savages, who prohibited commercial intercom 
with strangers, and who thus cruelly put their prisoners 
death, now feed and clothe them, and encour!^ intercom 
with all the nations of the earth. Il was the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, Iha^ in England, put a stop to the dreadful animosi- 
ties of the barons ; that checked the perpetual feuds of die 
darker ages ; that subdued the pride and nerceness which so 
rawvuIsM die government of our own and other nations ; thai 
gave rise to the singular but beneficial institution of chivalry, 
which tempered the valour of its professors, by uniting in 
the same persons the various and useful virtues of courtesy, 
humanity, honour, and justice; and, finally, has diffused thai 
■pitit of practical iiieiy, benevolence, and morality, which 
nve Justly rendered Britain the glory of all lands. 

Sttefa were the happy changes wrought by Christianity of, 
ibe stale of society in ancient times; nor has it been lesc 
oseful among modem pagans, so far as its pure and life-giv- 
ing prec«pts have been propagated and inculcated amonfr 
them. Indeed, on whatever put of tha field of missionary 



i fix our attention, we have the most satigfaetny 
.-.- the mighty efficacy of the Gospel as the means 

of improving the present condition of mankind. Thus, in 
Nortli America, in South America also, and in the East In- 
dies, wherever Christianity has been carried, it has abolished 
■- man sacrifices, and all the barbarous practices mentioned 

the former part of this work;' and has diffused the bless- 
ings of civilization, tt^tber with the glad tidings of salvo- 
"-" ' In the West Indies it has mitigated the horrors of 
ry, and converted stubborn captives (barbanmsly and 
unjustly lorn from their native soil) into valuable servDntSi 
so that a reai Christian slave, it is well known, is of gradrr 
talut than one who is a pagan. 

Further, in Greenland, among a people who, in addition 
to all Ihe privations which tbey endure from the eererity of 
the climate, had been left in the lowest stages of savagelife, 
the Moravians or United Brethren have been instrumental in 
introducing the comforts and endearments of civilization; 
and those outcasts of society may now be seen enjoying the 
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Christ, they have relinquished their ferocious habits; they 
resumed the exercise of reason, when they began to practise 
the duties of religion; and instead of exhibiting the miseries 
of their former condition, we behold Ihe edifying spectacle 
of men raising their adorations to him who created and re- 
deemed them, and walking in all the mmmandmenU and ordi- 
" '•» of llu Lird btamrtesi. In South Africa, through the 

e blessing on the labours of the same missionaries, and 
those of other aocielies, among a race equally removed from 
ihe habits of civilization — and, perltaps, still more hostile to 
the application of any means of improvement — Christianity 
has made a powerful impression ; and has accomplished a 
change, which has raised those who were placed at the ex- 
treme point of human nature to the possession of piety, 
decency, and happiness. Similar effecls have been pro- 
duced on the western coast of Africa, through the instru- 
mentality of the Church Missionary Society; and the same 
effects are uniformly seen to follow its progress.' 

In short, in proportion as Christianity advances into the 
re^ons of paganism, we may confidently anticipate a melio- 
ration in the general condition of mankind, and a greater 
equality in the moral and political adTantafes of every tribe 
and people. The beneficial effects of the Gospel, indeed, are 
felt even in Mohammedan countries; for all the best moral 
precepts of thn Koran are talien, without acknowledgment, 

the Scriptures. Where it agrees with them, it tends to 

nee human happiness; where it dilfeni from them, it is 

generally a rhapsody of falsehoods, contradictions, and absurd 

^les, that will not bear the test of examination. 

As, however, rtcent facts most powerfully arrest attention, 

B shall adduce one instance more of the glorious triumph 

of Christianity over paganism, which has been achieved in 

wn lime, since the commencement of the present century. 
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dtrof prisoneis takeu in tKittle — of ihe principal eauia of 
ilself— of polygamy — of tmnalvrai crima — and of vanout 
iilK^ immoral and indecaii pradica^ both In public and pri' 
vale life, that were connected with their idolatir. loatead 
of a nide adminisiration of justice, founded on the arbitmtj 
will of the chief^nB, a eVBtem of equitable laws has been 
eatablished, with the voluntary consent of the eoveTei^, 
chiefiains, and people, founded on the basis of Christian 
priDciples. Education, civilization, and industry^ are mpidlv 
spTeadini; through those islands^ for, where the precepts of 
Christianity are diffused, idleness never fails to become dis- 
ii-pu table, and avihzalion inkvitablv /"/iitus. Men, devoted 
(o intemperance, cruel, proSigate, and ungodly, have been so 
chnneed in dieir hearts and lives, as to become virtuous and 
u^ful members of socbiy; and many thousands of adult 
persons (besides their children) who a few years since were 
enveloped in error, sensuatjty, and idolatry, have been turned 
from dumb idols to serve the living and true God. Public, 
social, and domestic worship are universal, and private devo- 
tion is supposed to be almost universal.' Who can conlem- 
etate the fonaer condition of these islands, with their inha- 
itanta groaning, and consuming under the tyranny of a cruel 
system of idolatry, and of rices slill more destructive — and 
then contrast with it the natives in dieir present circum- 
stances, graduallj emerging from their former darkness and 
misery under the benign influence of Christianity ; worship- 

E'ng the true God, becotnii^ honourable members of tlie 
hnstian church, reading the Holy Scriptures (for a written 
langua^ has been given to them), advancing in the know- 
ledge of Je«uB Chnst, improving in their mental and moral 
rharaeler, artd in theii social habits, with the comforts of 
rivOiied life daily multiplying around them, — where ia the 
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IB clusters of islands in the southern Pacific Christian who can contem^ate these things, and not evi* 

Oonan, through the divine blessing on the unwearied labours denily perceive the finger ofDi vine Providence, — amostctHt- 
ul' devoted missionariesi who have persevered in their ardu- vincing proof of the efficacy of the Gospel, and a most power- 
on* undertaking, under discouragements the most prolmcled ful incentive, as well as encouragement to further missionary 
and depressing, and with a patient enduran,ce of privations exertiansl 

Doteasilycomprehended by those whohavealwaysremained VI. Such are the effects which Christianity is actually 
■t home, or visited only civilized portions of foreign climes, producing in our own times. Contrast them with the effects 
In common with missionaries in other parts of Die world, of that atheistical philosophfi which towards the close of the 
iheyhaffe been described by die enemies of religion, as igno- 
rant and dogmatical fanatics; more intent on the inculcation 
of the pecuUarities of their sect or parly, than in promoting 
the well-being of the people 1 holding out no inducement by 
precept or example to industrious hanits, Alc.: but Ibe prk- 
■■RT ar&n of the islands in, which they spent so many 
J^ears, compared with what it was previously to and at the 
time of their arrival (as recorded in the voyages of captains 
Cook and Bligti, and other navigators), and during several 
subaequent years, presents a sufficient and triumphant refuta- 
QOQ of eve^ charge of this kind. For, in Otahcile (more 
correctly "ndiiti), and many neighbouring islands, many 
thousand adult inhabitants, togetlier with their chieftains,' 
voluntarily embraced, and made an open profession of Ihe 
Christian faith, without the intervention or influence of any 
Christian potentate or slate; and the conseijuence has been 
tiie abolition of tAtJl-~t}f tdolairy — of infantiddt^-oi the 



ighteenth Century plunged Prance in desolation, misery, ai 
larchy almost indescribable, and then judge of the want of 
candour and truth, in an opposer of Christianity, who, with 
such facta before him, could assert that the Christian religion 
ia "a pestilence more destructive of life, happiness, . stmI 
peace, than all other pestilences combined." ! ! ! 

'■ is, however, in the private walks of life, especially, that 



truth, and piety, and to an eiemplary behav 

life. Having been made free from tin, and become the ter- 
vaali of God, Ikey have Iheirjniit unto hoUnett, and, after pa- 
tiently continuing in well-doing, and cheerfully bearing vari- 
ous afflictions (supported by Uie precious promises of the 
Bible), they joyfully meet death ; being cheered by the hope 
of elemal life, as Ihe gift of God through Jam Chriit .- while 
they who are best acifuainted with ihetjoepel are moat con- 
vinced that ^ey have beenrendered wiser, more holy, as 
well 88 more happy, by believing it; and that there is a 
reality in religion, ihou|{h various conflicting interests and 
passions may Keep them from duly embracing it. "There 
are indeed mtkuiiattt also, but they become sUch by forsak- 
ing the old rule of faith and duly for some new fancy; aiid 
there are hypocrilet, but tlicy nllest the reality and excellener 
religion by deeming it worth their while to counterfeit it."' 
It ia the peculiar gloiy of the Chrisltan revelaiion that it 
adapted to every rank and station in life. Is the Chiis- 
11 favoured witli temporal blessings.! He is instructed how 
enjoy ihem aright, and to distribute to the necessities of 
those who are in want. Are his circumstances contracted 1 
It preserves him from repining. He hath learned in uihatio- 
eotr atate he it, therewith to lie content. He knows both hme to 
be abated, and hoto to abound; — every where, and in alt things, 
he ii initruettd, bolh to be full and to be hungry,— iolh to 
abound and to tuffer need. Nor does the Gospel only pro- 
duce contentment, but it gives to ita possessor a certain 
dignity and authority, whicn the greatest can n^vet acquire 
— ithout it. The rods and axes of despots may extort an 
itward reverence, but nothing commands the hearts and 
affections of men like real piety and goodness. Godlinitt » 
profitable unto all Ihingt, having the promiae of the life thai . 
now it, and of that which it la eumi, (1 Tim. iv. H.i A con- 
teiealiout discharge of the duties of religion conciliatea the 
love and esteem of mankind, and establishes a faircharacter 
and unblemished reputation. While the real Christian feara 
God and honours the king, he is honest in hia dealtnga, fru- 
gal in hia expenses, and industrious in Ihe proper celling of 
his life ; and aims to adorn the doctrine of God hit Saeioar in 
alt Ihingi^Real Christians, whatever be their rank in life, 
have a peculiar enjoyment in the possession of temporal 
goods (whether they lie few or many), while the ungodly 
find emptiness in all their possessions : for the mind. Ten' 
dered happy by the holy and excellent principles that govern 
it, mixes its own aweetneas with whatever good is receiveal, 
and imparts an extraordinary relish to it; while the unholy 
dispositions of those who are not in a Christian elate or 
mind, must, by their very nature, prevent such persons from 
""toying what they possess. 

But uie happy effects of Christianity are not confined to 
prosperity ; its sincere professors have also peculiar conso- 
lations in the day of adversity. The experience of every 
day proves ihattnon u bom lolrouhki and religion will not 
prevent the ChristiBn from being made to feel what it is, to 
share in the common lot of mankind. But, wlwt suppmt 
will it afford him, when the cup of affliction is put into hia 
hands 1 Supports to which mere men of the world ars utter 
strangers. These are for the most part miserable in theu 
affliction. If they be kejit from murmuring, it is the aum- 
mit of their attaimnents, while Christians are enstl^ to 
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{riven if theyhad not been accustomed to write in a forei^ 
anguage. The act or instrument of divorce might, indiflfer- 
ently, be written and signed in Greek or Hebrew : in either 
language, and with either subscription, it was valid.' During 
the siege of Jerusalem, for the first time, some opposition 
was made to the use of tlie Greek language, when brides 
were forbidden to wear a nuptial crown, at the same time 
that fathers were commanded to prevent their children thence- 
forward from learning Greek.' This circumstance will en- 
able us readily to understand why Josephus, when sent by 
Titus to address his besieged countrymen, spoke to them 
ififxj^uvf that is, in tlie Hebrew dialect, and m mtrhet yxoa-an, 
in nia native tongue,* it was not that he might oe better 
heard, but that he might make himself known to them as 
their fellow-countryman and brother. 

6. The Greek language was spread through various clases 
of the Jewish nation hy usage and the intercourse of life. 
The people, with but few exceptions, generally understood 
it, although they continued to be always more attached to 
their native tongue. There were at Jerusalem religious 
communities wholly composed of Jews who spoke Greek ; 
and of these Jews, as well as of Greek proseljtes, the Chris- 
tian chuich at Jerusalem appears in the first instance to have 
been foniied. An- examination of the Acts of the Apostles 
will prove these assertions. Thus, in Acts xxi. 40. and xxji. 
2. when Paul, after a tumult, addressed the populace in 
Hebrew, they kept the more silence. They, therefore evi- 
dently expected that he would have spoken to them in an- 
other language which they would nave comprehended,^ 
though they heard him much better in Hebrew, which they 
preferred, in Acts vi. 9. and ix. 29. we read that there were 
at Jerusalem whole synagogues of Hellenist Jews, under 
the name of (/yrenians, Alexandrians, &c. And in Acts vi. 
1. we find that these very Hellenists formed a considerable 
portion of the church in that city.* From the account given 
in John xii. 20. of certain Greeks (whether they were Hel- 
lenistia Jews or Greek proselytes it is not material to deter- 
alpt)bwlio through the apostle IHiilip requested an interview 
WliriNnflf it may fairly be inferred that both Philip and 
jfcitiWf «iiderstoc3 Greek.^ 

■t^ JBiiftbar, there are extant Greek monuments, containing 
0ftiM» and inscriptions, wliich were erected in Palestine 
ai^ Ui0 neighbouring countries/ as well as ancient coins 
whiah Were Arurk in the cities of Palestine, and also in the 
various cities of Asia Minor.^ What purpose could it 
answer, to erect the one or to execute the other, in the Greek 
language, if that lanmiage had not been familiar — indeed 
vernacular to the inhabitants of Palestine and the neighbour- 
ing countries ? lliere is, then, every reasonable evidence, 
amounting to demonstration, that Greek did prevail uni- 
versally throughout the Ronian empire ; and that the com- 
mon people of Judtea were acquainted with it, and under- 
stood it. 

Convincing as we apprehend the preceding facts and evi- 
dence will be found to the unprejudiced inquirer, two or three 
objections have been raised against them, which it may not 
be irrelevant here briefly to notice. 

1. It is objected that, durlflg the siege of Jerusalem, when 
Titus granted a truce to the factious Jews just before he 
commenced his last assault, he advanced towards them ac- 
companied by an interpreter :^ but the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, evidently means that the Roman general, confident 
of victory, from a sense of dignity, spoke first, and in his 
own maternal language, which we know was Latin. The 
interpreter, therefore, did not attend him in order to trans- 
late Greek words into Hebrew, but for the purpose of ren- 

« If (he book of divorce l>e written In Hebrew, and the names of the 
witneaaes in Greek, or rice versa ; or the naiuo of one witness be in Tic- 
brew and the other in Greek ;— if a scribe and witness wrote it, it is law- 
ful.— Mischna, Truct. Gitin. c. 9. i a 

» Ibid. Tract. «otah. r. 9. h 14. 

• BeU. Jud. lib. v. c. 9 « 2. lib. vi. c. 2. 1 1. 

• In like manner, it ia well knoMni, there are many hundred thouaand 
natives of Ireland who can understand what is said to them in English, 
which language they will tolerate; but they lovb their native Irish dialect, 
and will listen with profound attention to any one who kiniUy addresses 
them in it. 

• Essai d'une Introduction Critique au Nouveaii Testament, par J. E. 
CelWrier, fila, pp. 242—248. Geneve, 1823. 8vo. Dr. Wail's Tranalaiton 
of Hug's Introduction, vol. ii. pp. 32—63. 

« A. Arigler Hcnneneutica Biblica, pp. 74—79. Alber, InstiL Hcrmeneut 
Nov. Test. torn. i. pp. 242, 243. 

*» Anfonii Jos. Bmterini. Propemticura ad Molkenbnhrii Probleina Crlti- 
cum,— Sacra Srripiura Novi Testamenti in quo idiomate orkinaliter ab 
apostolis edila fuit 1 iip. 27-40. (Moguntite, 1802, 8va) 

• Ibid. pp. 40-44. 

> Jo«e|)liutf, de lleU. Jud. lib. vi. c. 6. 



dering into Hebrew or Greek the discourse which Titos pro- 
nounced in Latin. 

, 2. It has also been urged as a strong objection to the Greek 
original of the Gospels, that Jesus Christ spoke in Hebrew ; 
because Hebrew words occur in Mark v. 41. (jTa/iYAflcum*); 
vii. 34. (Ephphaiha) ; Matt. xxvu. 46. {JEli, EU ! Lama 
sabachihani), and Mark xv. 34. But to this affirmation we 
may reply, that on this occasion the evangelists have noticed 
ana transcribed these expressions in the original, because 
Jesus did not ordinarily and habitually speak Hebrew. But 
adinitting it to be more probable, tnat the Redeemer did 
ordinarily speak Hebrew to the Jews, who were most par- 
tial to their native tongue, which they heard him speak with 
delight, we may ask — ^in what language but Greek did he 
address the multitudes, when they were composed of a 
mixture of persons of different countries and nations-— pro- 
selytes to the Jewish religion, as well as heathen Gentiles t 
For instance, the Gadarenes (Matt. viii. 28—34. Mark v. 1. 
Luke viii. 26.) ; the inhabitants of the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon (Mark vii. 24.) ; the inhabitants of the Decapolis ; 
the Syrophoenician woman, who is expressly termed a Greek, 
h yvn ^Exxtifif^ in Mark vii. 26. ; and the Greeks, 'ExAartf, who 
were desirous of seeing Jesus at the passover. (John xii. 
20.)w 

3. Lastly, it has been objected, that, as the Christian 
churches were in many countries composed chiefly of the 
common people, they did not and could not understand 
Greek. But, not to insist on the evidence already adduced 
for the universality of the Greek language, we may reply, 
that " in every church there were numbers of persons en- 
dowed with tne gifts of tongues, and of the interpretation 
of tongues ; who could readily turn the apostles^ Greek 
epistles into the language of the church to wnich they were 
sent. In particular, the president, or the spiritual man, who 
read the apostle's Greek tetter to the Hebrews in their public 
assemblies, could, without any hesitation, read it in the He- 
brew language, for the edification of those who did not under- 
stand Greek. And with respect to the Jews in the provinces, 
Greek being the native language of most of tnem, this 
epistle was much better calculated for their use, written in 
the Greek language, than if it had been written in the He- 
brew, which few of them understood." Further, ** it was 
proper that all the apostolical epistles should be written in 
the Greek language ; because the different doctrines of the 
Gospel being delivered and explained in then^, the explana- 
tion of these doctrines oould with more advantage be com- 
fiared so as to be better understood, being expressed in one 
anguage, than if, in the different epistles, they had been ex- 
pressed in the language of the churches and persons to whom 
they were sent. Wow, what should that one language be, 
in which it was proper to write the Christian Revelation, 
but the Greek, wnich was then generally understood, and in 
which there were many books extant, that treated of all kinds 
of literature, and on that account were likely to be preserved, 
and by the reading of which Christians, in after ages, would 
be enabled to understand the Greek of the New Testament? 
This advantage none of the provincial dialects used in the 
apostle's days could pretend to. Being limited to particular 
countries, they were soon to be disused ; and few (if any) 
books being written in them which merited to be preserved, 
the meaning of such of the apostles' letters as were com- 
posed in the provincial languages could not easily have been 
ascertained."'' 

IIL Examination of the Stvle of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The style of the New Testament has a considerable 
affinity with that of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was executed at Alexandria,'* although it ap- 
f)roaches somewhat nearer to the idiom of the later Greek 
an^age. Hence some philologers have wished to call the 
diction of the New Testament the Alexandrine dialed, and 
have regarded the dialect of Alexandria as the source of the 
style otthe New Testziment. This opinion is supported, 
neither by a comparison of the New Testament with this 
dialect, nor by history : for the writers. of the New Testa- 
te Cell^rier Eaaai, p. 249. Hue. vol. ii. p. M. 

n Dr. Macicnight on the Epi^ea, Prcf. to Hebrews, sect it f 3. toL Vf p. 
33ti. 4to edit. 

>« Micliaelis has devoted an entire section to show that the langua^ of 
the New Testament has a tincture of the Alexandrian idiom. VoL i. pp. 143. 
et BOO. Professor Winer has given an interesiinf historical dcetch of the 
Greek Language of (he New Testammt, in his Orcelc Grammar of the New 
Teslftment, iranalated by Professor Stuart tod Ur. Robinaon, pp. 12-35. 
Andover (North America), 1825. Svc 
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Etsi jmag, octire, and undecayin^, ii ahall be Teunited 
Hi the tnuiioTtal mind, purified from ererj slain and every 
CTTDT. This perfect man ahall be admitted, with an open and 
mtvmiani entnniec, into the heaven of heavene, the peculiar 
icatdeoM of Infinite Maiestj, and the ch(«en eeat of infinile 
dominion. In thia nobleet of all habitatioaa, this mansion 
of ereriaalinj; joy, he shall be united with an innumemble 
■nnltitDde of companiona like himaelf, sanctified, immoilal, 
■nd happy. Enrolled among the noblest and best beings in 
the nnivene, a child, a priat, a king in the house of his 
HeiTenlj Father, his eadleaB and only deatinalion will be 
to know, loTe, aerre, and enjoy God ; to interchnage the 
best aSectione and the best offices with his glorious com- 
padoDi : and to advance in wiedora, virtue, and happiness, 

"Riis is no ideal picture. Hopea and conaolalionH like 
these have, in every age of Christianity, supported the 
roinds of millionl of'^ Christians, in the humble and retired 
valks of life, as well aa in exalted stationa. They chrered 
and animated the minds of such men as the Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, Pascal, Newton, Boyle, Lockt-. Addison, 
~ ■ ^Lord Lyttlelon, BaronHaller, Sir William Jones, 



pUed ttieir mighty intellects to the investigiitiou and e1uci- 
datioD of the evidences of (he Christian records ; and whose 
lives and writings will continue to instruct and edifj the 
wn4d, M longaa the art of printing shall perpetuate them. 

Such are the efiecta which the Christian revelation has 
actually produced on the happiness of na^ons, as well as of 
iadividDals. Philosophy end inlidelity (we have seen) are 
alike inadeqaste to accoinplish them. Jr evU Irtt, we know, 
tnitgdk forth not good fruU. If, therefore, thit 
WOT net of Gud it auld do nothing. 



L HHONSTHATIVC 



Ptcuhar adoanloge* tf Chrittianili/ over all olhcr rcligitm. 
— L In ill ptrfectian. — II. Ill opennnt. — m. lit adaplatim 
H the capaciliei tfall men, and (a tAe gnwing advancement 
tf mankind in tnmteilfe and rffinemenl.—tV . The tpiritu- 
ahlg •/ ill T«ir»Ai>.— V. Ill apponlian fo the ipiril of the 
»rid^— VL /« humiUalim if man andexalHng if the Deily. 
— Vn. Ill retltratim tf order It the werld. — VIIL lit ten- 
dtncg f eradicate all evil fatrimt fram the hearl^-lX. Hi 
tmWroWetJr H the cneloutHeii and ambititn ofmantind. — X, 
III reiltring ihe divine image la men. — XI. /(• mighty effect! . 
Au. the trathe stated in the preceding pages will appear 
stilt more evident, if we consider the Christian revelation, as 
it staiKls opposiea to ^1 other religions or pretended revela- 
tions. Hie excellency of the Christian revelation consists in 
this, that it possesses advaktaois wbicb no other mli- 
awKS OS UTILATIONS RAVE, at the same time that it has none 
«f the defects hj which they are characterize. 

We affinn, that no other reli^on or revelation has advan- 
tages equal to'Uiose of the Chnstian revelation or religion; 
for ito other can pretend to have beta confirmed by ancient 
prophecies. Even Mohammed thought it better to oblige 
mea to call the Scriptures in mestion, than to derive any ar- 
guments from them, which WiAX serve to confirm his mis- 
sion. There are indeed tewal religions which have had 
Ibeir martTiSt but of what description! — Superstitious men, 
who hiindly exposed themselves to death, like the ignorant 
East Indians, thousands of whom prostrate themselves before 
the idcj Juggemsuth, end hundreds of whom devote them- 
selves to be crushed by the wheels of the maohioe that car- 
ries the colossal image of their idol. But no religion, be- 
sides the Christian, Was ever confirmed by the blood of an 
infinite mmber of sensible undentanding martyrs, who vo- 
lootarily suffered death in defence of what they had seen ; 
wbo from vidou* and propigale persons, became exemplary 
for tbe sanctity of their fives, upon the confidence they had 
U tbeii Master ; and who at length, being dispersed througfa- 
ont ibe woiM, by their death ^smed proselytM ; and makuig 



their blood the se«d of the church, cheerfully suffered mar- 

Srrdom, havin([ certain aasuiance of being crowned afW their 
sath ; a certain assurance which they derived from wbal 
they themselves had formerly seen. 

We find other religions, which pretend to be confiimed 
and authorized by several signs end extraordinary events 
from heaven. Thus, the Romaiw used to attribute to their 
religion all the advantages they obtained over other nations; 
Rnd the Mohammedans pretend that the great successes, which 
God wee pleased to give their prophet, were so many cer- 
tain and undeniable merits of the trutii of their religion. But 
to pretend that temporal prosperity is a certain character of 
a true religion, or adversity that of a false one, is to suppose 
that the most profllgete wietchcs, provided they are beppy 
in this worid, are the greatest fevountes of God. But certainly 
it is not prosperity or adversity limply amiidrred, but pros- 
perity or adversity as fartUM 61/ God or hii prophth that is 
3 certain character of true telieion : and when we aflirm that 
sevwel extraordinary events bear witness to (he truth of 
Christianity, we mean only those events which had been 
furetotd by the prophets ; as, for instance, the calling of tlia 
Gentiles, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the sMebiiehmeot 
of the Christian ehurch. Finally, there ug bs aeveial re- 
ligions that may deceive, but it is only tbe Onrlstian religion 
that can truly satisfy mankind. There are some religions 
grounded upon fabulous miracles, and confirmed by witnesses 
easily convicted of imposture ; but it is only the Christian 
religion that is firmly and solidly established upon true mir»- 
cles and valid testimonies. It appears, then, that no religion 
in the world has such extraordinary qualifications aa (he 
Christian religion ; of which i( must also be affirmed, (hat it 
is free from all such defects as are incident to other religions. 

No deep research, no great sageclw or penetration of mind, 
is necessary (o discover this truth ; tor it is menifest thet (he 
Christian religion is not designed for the satisfaction of the 
carnal and worldly appetites of men, like (hat of the Jews, 
who aspired only after temporal prosperity and worldly pomp : 
nor is it a monetrous medfey, like tliat of the ancient ^ama- 
ritans, made up of a ridiculous mixture of the pagan and Jew- 
ish Teligioli; nor has it any of the faults or extravagant sup«»- 
stitions of the pagan religion. But as it would extend this 
chapter (alrMdy perhaps too long) to a disproportionate 
length, were we to oppose it particularly to all the errors of 
other religions, we shell confine our compeiison to showirw 
the advantages posBessed by the Christian religion over all 
the rest, in the Following respects :— 

I, In its PEancnoN. 

Giber tvligioni, *• being prindpnlly of human invention and 
initi(atioD, were rormed by degieei from (be diflervnl iiB|^ns- 
tjoni of aeveral penons, who micoessivelj made luch idditioBi 
or Bltcntiont u they thought convenient. The Greeks for ex- 
■ntple. added Kveral thing! to thai irligion which they nctaxfA 
iTom the Egyptian*; and the Romsiu to that which Iheyhad re- 
ceived from the Gneks. Mensnder improved upon the aeDnleM 
impieties of Simon Magna ; and Batominui and Baulides added 
totJuMeofMsnarMler.' And the reuon is, becaiue men us never 
weary of inventing, nor the people of believing, novelties. But 
it is not so with the Chhstisn religion, which nu wholly deC- 
Tsnd by Chrat, ■■ entirely contained in wery one of the Gocpeli, 
tmA (Ten in each epistle of Ihe apoKlei. Wbstever alterations 
have thongfat fit to nuke in the doctrine which Chriit bronght 
_. . the world only Mrmpled its purity and ipiriiuslity, u ap- 
peal* by the giest disproportion there is bstwsen -*■ ' 



Vsb I 



' DwIgU'a BtMsd af ThsotocT, p 



II. In its OpEHiitsa. 

Other religions durst not show themMlves openly in fiill light, 
and therefore were voled over with t mysterioui lilence and at 
fected darkneM. Some of tiie Onoadce choM the night to cover 
the impurity of their abominable myeteriee. And the Romsna 
ipoMiI themselves to Ibe mtirical railleiy <rf (heir poeta, by beiag 
o cMeful to conceal the worahip Ihey paid to their goddew Bona. 
JuUui and Porpbyn eiertrd all their tshnta, eiiber to set <tf 
the ridicolonsandofleniive ceremoniee of psganian, or to psIHste 
their supenlitlon, by leveral various eiplsnstioas of it; ss when 
they poBti»ely affirmed, that they worAipped one only suprame 
God, though they acknowledged at the same time other luboidi. 
nite deities depending one opon snother; and wlfeii thsy enlss- 
voured (o jurtify the wonhip Uiey pud to their idols, by osing 
msny aobtie and nice diatinOiaos. It is eertsin Ihst thms is a 
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principle of pride in the hearts of men, which is the reason why world, Christianity, instead of losing its application and importanoe, 
they cannot endure to be ai'cuflcd of entertaining any absurd and is found to be more and more congenial and adapted to man's 
extravagant opinions ; so that whenever their passions have made nature and wants. Men have outgrown the other inatitutions of 
them embrace a religion which seems not very reasonable, they that period when Christianity appeared, its j^hiloaopby, its modes 
employ all their ingenuity to make it at least appear consonant of warfare, its poUcy, its public and private economy ; but Chn^ 
to reason. But the Christian religion requires no veil to cover tianity has never shrunk as intellect has opened, but baa ahv^ 
it, no mysterious silence, no dark dUsaimulation, or close disguise, kept in advance of men's fiiculties, and unfolded nobler views in 
although it proposes such kinds of objects to us as are vastly con- proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers and aP 
trary to all our prejudices and received opinions. The apostles fections, which our nature has developed, find more than adequate 
freely confess that the preaching of the Gospel is, as it were, an objects in this religion. Christianity is indeed pecnliarly fitted 
apparent folly ; but yet they assure us that God was resolved to to the more improved stages of society, to the mora delicate sen- 
save the world by that seeming folly. They knew that the death sibilitics of refined minds, and especially to that diasatisfiiction 
of Christ became a scandal to the Jew, and a folly to the Greek ; with the present state, which always grows with the growth of 
yet they publicly declared, that they were determined not to know our moral powers and affections. As men advance in civiliza* 
any thing save Jesus Christ and lum crucified. And how comes tion, they become susceptible of mental sufierings, to which mder 
it then that they did not in the least degree extenuate, or endea- ages are strangers ; and these Christianity is fitted to aasnage. 
vour to soften the sense of that seeming paradox (so far were Imagination and intellect become more reiileaB ; and Christianity 
they from concealing it), but were strongly and fully persuaded brings them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent txnthi^ 
of the truth of that adorable mystery, and the abondanoe of their the solemn and unbounded prospects which it uniblds. This fit- 
understanding served only to make them more fully comprehend ness of our religion to more advanced stages of society than that 
the efficacy of the cross 1 in which it was introduced, to wants of human nature not thea 

in. In its Adaptation to every existing state, constitution, <leveloped, seems to mo very striking The religion bears the 

tnd to the capacities of all men. marks of having come fit>m a Being who perfectly understood 

If we were stricUy to consider some reUgiom^ we should find the lium^i mind, and had power to provide for itJP~gn«. This 

that they were at first, for the most part, imitituted either by poets ^^^^.^f^ ^f Chnstianity is of ^e nature of jMrophecy. It waiijn 

or phUosophers ; and that they geneSJy spnmg from the s^^live ""ticipaUon of future and distant ages ; and when we con»ler 

counts or witty speculations of the miderstanding ; which is the "«ong whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, can we find 

reason why th/y J^re not so universally approved. The phi- "» «Pl"*»tion of this pecuhanty 1 ^ 
loeophers always derided the religion of the vulgar ; and the vul- IV. In the Spiritcalitv of ito W orship. 
gat understood nothing of the religion of the philosophers. So- Other religions brought men from spiritual objects to thoss 

crates ridiculed the religion of the Athenians ; and the Athenians which were corporeal and earthly : the Christian religion brings 

accused Socrates of impiety and atheism, and condemned him to them from the objects of sense to those of the understanding, 

death. The Christian religion alone is approved both by the We all know that when the heathens deified men, or worshipped 

philosophers and also by the vulgar people, as neither depending a deity under a human shape, they were so for from paying to 

upon the ignorance of tlie latter, nor proceeding from the learning that deity a worship due to a spiritual nature, that their adora- 

of the former. It has a divine efficacy and a^Teeable pover, tion consisted in several games, shows, and divers exercises of 

tuitable to all hearts : it is adapt^ to all climates, and to every the body. The Jews and Samaritans, by their esger disputes 

existing state-constitution, and is suited to all classes of the human whether God was to be worshipped in Jerusalem or on mount 

intellect, and to every variety of human character Gerazim, extinguished charity, the true spirit of religion, in their 

1. The Christian religion is adapted to harmonize with every violent defences of the external part of it Nay, the prophets 
existing state-constitution. It has, indeed, nothing immediately complained formerly that the Jews made ja true fast to consist in 
to do with political affairs. It fashions every individual, and bowing down their heads as a bulrush, and putting on sackcloth 
produces in him that knowledge and those dispositions and feel- and ashes.' And the Holy Scripture observes, that the priests 
mgs, which enable him to live contented in any place, and be- of Baal were wont to cut themselves with knives and lances 
come a useful citizen imdcr every kind of civil constitution, and when they sacrificed to him, as if there were no other way to 
a faithful subject of every govcniment It does not, according to make their god hear their prayers, but by inflictuig such punish- 
the principles of its Author, erect one state within another ; nor ments on their own bodies.^ The modem Jews cannot be per- 
does it in any case disturb the public tranquillity (for loyalty and suaded that we have been called to the knowledge of the true 
true piety are never disunited), nor can the interest of the church God (though they find we all profess to put our trust and confi- 
ever come in collision with that of the government On the dence in him), because they perceive not that we use any cor- 
other hand, that state, whose citizens should really be formed poreal ceremonies. And the Mohammedans, more irreligious 
agreeably to the principles of Christianity, would unquestionably than suiierstitious, make their religion and its happiness depend 
be the happiest and most flourishing. Its rulers would have the chiefly on their senses. When Uiey worship, they turn them- 
most faithful, obedient, and active subjects; and the state itself selves towards Mecca, as the Jews turned towards Jerusalem, 
would be distinguished for an order, which would need no power and earnestly desire of God that he would gratify their senses ; 
or constraint for its preservation. The arts and sciences would and though they have a sort of religious respect for the Jetters 
flourish there, without being abused and made the means of poi- that compose the name of God, and the paper on which it is 
soning the morals of the people : life also would there be enjoyed written, yet they are enjoined to oppress men that bear the image 
in the most agreeable and tranquil manner, and all property and of Grod, by thoir religion, which breathes nothing but violence, 
rights would be perfectly secured. No state would be more firmly fury, and oppression. 

connected together, and consequently more terrible and invinci- The reason why men thus usually refer every thing to their 

ble to its enemies.* senses, is, because a worship that is cx>rporeal and sensual is &r 

2. Further, the Christian religion is adapted to every class of more easy ; it is much easier for a man to take the sun for a God, 
the human intellect : it is level to the capacity of the most simple than to be continually occupied in seeking after a God that is in- 
and ignorant, though infinitely raised above the philosophy of visible : to solemnize games and festivals in honour of a pre- 
the wise: it is sublime without being nicely speculative, and tended deity, than to renounce himself for the sake of a true one : 
simple without being mean ; in its sublimity preserving its clear- it is much easier for him lo fast, than to renounce his vices ; to 
ness, and in its simplicity preserving its dignity. In a word, sing spiritual songs, or bow to a statue, than forgive his enemies, 
there is nothing so great nor so inconsiderable in human society, It appears, then, that the Christian religion bears a more excel- 
but what may some way fall under its consideration, and it is lent character, as it gives us for the object of our worship, not a 
equally approved of and admired by all. It is, moreover, most (rod under a human shape, but a God, that is a spirit, as it 
wonderfully adapte<l to those habits and sentiments, which spring teaches us to honour him, not with a carnal, but with a spiritual 
up in the advancement of knowledge and refinement, and which worship ; and this Christ himself has very elegantly told us in 
seem destined to continue for ages, as they have done for the last these words, God i» a ipirity and they that xoonhip him mutt 
three centuries, and to spread themselves more and more widely loorthip him in spirit and in truth. (John iv. 24.) Who could 
over the human race. Since the introduction of the Christian fill his mind with such elevated notions? And how comes it that 
religion, ** human nature has made great progress, and society he so excellently sets down in that short precept the genius of 
experienced great changes; and in this advanced condition of the true religion, of which men before were wholly ignorant 1 

• Dr. W. E Channing's Discourse on the EvidencM of revealed Reli- 

• Reinhard's Plan of the Founder ofairisOanity, pp. 211, 212. New York, glon, pp. 36. 3a Bristol, 1834. (Reprinted from the Amertesn edUiwj.) 
mi. » ISO. Ivlli. 6. * 1 Kings xviU. 28. 
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induce tu to look tfler the pleuurea and profili of tli( 
IB na •ronlup of God ; whereiu the Chriatian reli^on maKCs 
Wglari^ God bj renouhciag the worlX Thiu the heathens, 
dadgning mhei to pleue Ihetntclveg than their deities, inlro- 
iaoed into religion whatever could in any nay flatter uid divert 
them : uid the Mohurunedon nligion, not being encumbered 
with man; ccreiooDies, at leaat aflixee iRmporot adiontagei to 
dw pnctice of its worship; >i if. the pleasures of the world 
wan to be the future reward of religion ; but certainly bolb of 
Ihem art much mislalten ■■ for the heathens should have knavm 
lint the wonbip of God consisted not in diverting and pleanng 
dknnaelvea ; and the Mohammedans should not have been igno- 
lont, that since lempOTal and worldly advantsges were insufli- 
oentin themselves to satisfy the boundless desires of the human 
kut, they could not come in competition wiLb those benclits 
wlueh tme religion had peculiarly designed for him. But botb 
(beae followed the motions of self-love, wbich being naturally 
held in suspense between the world and religion, imsgine* that 
notbing can be more pleasant than to unite them both, thinking 
Iberebj to reconcile its inclination and duty, consecrate its plea- 

But the Gm rale of trae religion teaches us, that that mutual 
tgieentnit is impoasible ; or, to use its own words, that Christ 
(nd Belial are incompatible one with the other ; th^ we tnust 
nther glorify God at the erpense of worldly pleasures, or pos- 
staa the advantages of the world with the loss of our religion : 
and this ccrlainlj shows the Christian religion to have a divine 
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Other falae religione debase the Deity and exalt man ; whereas 
dMChnatian religion hMMblei man.and exalti the Deiig. The 
EgTpliUK^ « nation thai boasted so much of their antiquity, made 
monalera of thcii deiliea; and the Romans made deities of their 
emperon, who were ivther monalera than men : the most famous 
phllaeophera were not ashamed to rank their deities below Ihem- 
selvea, and themaelvea even before Jupllcr ; but the Christian re- 
ligion teaches us that we owe all to God, who owes nothing at 
all lo na. It bumbles us by the consideration of that infinite dia- 
tance which there ii between God and us : it shows that we sn 
miserable deapicatde creatures in comparison of God, who is a 
Supteme Being, and who alone is worthy of our love and adora- 
tioii. Who then can but admire so excellent a religion T 

VII. Id ita Restoration or Order to the World. 
Other religions made us depend upon those beings which were 

given Ds lo command, and pretend a power over that Supreme 
Bring upon whom we ought only to depend. They taught men 
to bum uicanae to the meanest creatures, and impudently to equal 
themaelvea lo the universal monarch of the world. It ia indeed 

conkc gods, since they were so baae as to forget llmt they were 
men ; and jel how ill their pride bcciime Ihem whi-n Ihcy dis- 
dained not lo submit to four-fooled beasts, to the fovils of the air. 
aad to the creeping animala and plants of the earth, as St. Paul 
cepcoachi!* them ; end bow basely supetvtilious were they, in thai 
tbey were not content to deify themsrives, but would also dei^ 
their own vices and imperfections [ But the Christian religion 
alone ratoras that equitable order which ought i 
in the wofld, by submitting every thing to the power of 
that be might aabmil himaelf lo the will of God. And what can 
betbedn^ of true tehgion, but to restore such juit and becoming 
order in the world 1 

VIII. In its Tekdenct to eradicate au, evil Pasbionf 
PBOM tbe Heart. 

We need no deep research into other religions lo End that thej 
chiefty tend to flatter the corrupt desires of men. and eSace those 
prindplea of juatiee and uptightneas which God has imprinted on 
their mind*. But he that shall truly consider the Christian reli 
gion wUI certainly End that it lends to Ihe eradication of thosr 
cocmpt dwiraa oat of our hearts, and restoring those brighl cha- 
racten of honesty and justice imprinted on out minds by thi' 
bawl of Ood. TtM beatbens flattered Iheir passions to such > 
degree, aa to ered altan in honour of diem ; and Mohammed wai' 
ao weD pteaaed with temporal prosperity, that he made it tht 
and iFward of bis religion. The Gnostio imagined, that when 
tbey hod siTind at a certain degree of knowledge, which they 
ealied a atala of petftetion, they might commit all aorta of adioiv 
wilbmt any acnple of cotiadence ; and that sin, which polluted 



libera, would be sanctifled in them. But whatblindBsaa! what 
impiety waa thia! How admirable ia the Christian religion,' 
obich alone among all others shows us our own wicliedni-ss and 
corruption, and heals it with snch remedies as are aa wboleaonta 
to Ihe soul aa unpleasing to tbe body. 

IX. In its CoNTRARlETT to the covutousnesB and ambitioD 
of mankind. 

It is. moreover, worthy of remark, that other religions are con- 
trary lo policy, either in bvouring or restraining too much human 
weakneas and corruption upon tbe account of policy ; whereas 
ihe Christian rehgion preserves Ita lights and privileges ipviols- 
ble. independent of either. The pagan religion was against 
[lolicy in giving too much to human weakness and comiplion. 
[| would have been much better for Ihe good and wel&re of (be 
itate, if men had framed to themselves a greater idea of the holi- 
ness of their gods ; because they would have been less licentious 
and more submiaaive to the civil laws : wherena they were en- 
couraged by the example of their deities lo violate Ihe most 
•acred and inviolable rights. Mohammed, dcNiroua to avoid thia 
negularily, retained the notion of a true God ; bul then, beinc 
ivitling also lo flatter men's inclinations in order to draw ^em to 
His side, he confusedly mixed witli that idea the carnal and gnm 
notions which the heathens had entertained of poradiae, boiTDW- 
ing from Christianity such objects as must necessarily mortify OUT 
passions, and assuming those from paganism which serve to flatter 
pur bad indications. But the Christian rrligion keeps no such 
measures either with policy or corruption. Policy compluns that 
die doctrine of Christ necessarily softens men's courage ; and that 
instead of encouraging them to enlist themaelies soldiers for the 
welfare and preservation of the state, it rather makes them lambs, 
who can banity be exasperated against their enemies, whom they 
must continually pray for, and are obliged to love as themselves. 
And human frailty and corruption muimura to see itself impugn- 
ed by Ihe Christian religion, even in tbe dispositions and most 
secret recesses of the soul; and that the veil of hypocrisy, snd 
the pious pretences and dissimulations of the soul ander which 
it ought to lie secure, are ineflectUBl against it. Who, then, bul 
God, can be the author of a religion ao equally contrary both to 
the covetous desires of the mean, and the ambition of the great, 
and so equally averse both to policy and corruption ! 

I X. In its Rkstohatios or TBt Ditibe Imace to Man, 

Other religions woidd have God bear the image of man. and 
BO necessarily represent the Deity as weak, miserable, and infected 

' with all manner of vices, as men are. Whereas Ihe Christian 

ligion leaches us that man ought to bear the image of God; 

liich is a motive to induce us to become perfect, as we conceivg 

God himself lo be holy and perfect. That religion, iben, which 

restores to God his glory, and the image of God lo man, muM 

necessarily be of divine authority. 

XI. In it« MiOHTT Effects. 

Fabe religions were the irregular confiised productions of Iha 
politest and ablest men of those timea i whereas the Chriatian 
religion ia a wonderful eompodlion, which seciru wholly to pro- 
ceed from the most nmple and ignorant sort of people ; and, al 
the same time, it is such aa evinces that it mui t have for its prin- 
ciple the God of holinesa and lots. They, who habituallg apply 
the Christian religion in their tempera and Uvea, and who imbibe 
its spirit and hopes, have an evidence of ita superiority, still mon 
internal than any which has hitherto been mentioned ; — an evi. 
dence which is to be felt rather than described, but which is nol 
leaa real because h Is founded on feeling. We refer to that con- 
viction of the divine original of the Christian religion, which 
springs up and continually gairu strength in their hearts. " In 
such men there is a consciousness of the adaptation of Cbristi* 
onity to their noblest bcultiea; a consdousnesa of its exalting 
and consoling -influences, of its power to confer the true happiness 
of bumoo nature, to give thai peace which the woiid cannot 
give ; which assures ihem thai it is not of earthly origin, but a 
ray from Ihs everlasting tight, a stream (ram the fountain of 
heavenly wisdom and love. This is the evidence which sustains 
the faith of thousands, wbo never read and cannot undentand 
the learned books of Christian apologists ; who wont, perhaps, 
words to explain the ground of their belief^ but whose fiuth is of 
adamantine firmness ; who hold the Qospel with a convictioQ 
more indmale and unwavering, than mere argument can pro- 

And now let ua put together all these charactera, end ask 
Ihe opposeiB of revelation, whether they can be bo extt«va- 
gant aq to ascribe to en impostor a religion eo perfect in ita 

■ Dr.CbiDnlni'otHaCDnne anUMEvidcncssorrevsaledltalfleD, p.M 
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origioftly llmt aodihig eovtd ever since be superadded to it, 
but wlttt MMMMoily lessens its perfection ; a religion ihdit 
proposes i4» mysteries with such authority and bddness; 
that brings man from sensual objects to spiritual ones ; that 
extirpates comiption ; that restores the principles of right- 
eousness and uprightness which were imprinted in our souls ; 
that teaches us to glorify God without any regard to self-love 
or pleasure ; to exaJt God and humble ourselves ; to submit 
ourselves to his will, who is above us all, and to raise our- 
selves above those beings which he has put in subjection 
under us ; a religion Uiat is contrary to policy, and yet more 
averse to cokruption; that astonishes our reason, and yet 
gives us the peace of a good conscience ; and, in a word, is 
as delightful to the one as it is comfortable to the other ? 

If the Christian religion, ^cn, has all these qualifications, 
as it certainly has, WQ cannbt doubt but that it is directly, as 
to ^ese quaRAcations, opposite to all other religions. And if 
it be tl^us opposite to all other religions, it must necessarily 
him a principle om>osite to them : so that, as all other re- 
■liglflm peculiarly belong to Ae flesh, the Christian wholly 
■mmliiiiffi to ^e spirit ; and as the former are the products 
or tlia corrupt desires and ima^ations of men, so the iaiier 
mtui kmje for its principle the God of holiness and pttrify,^ 

■Tin preceding considerations will derive additional force 
if wo contrast the ad vantajges which infidelity and Christian- 
ity tespectively afford to those who embrace them. 

Let it be supposed, the% that the deist is right, and that 
Christianity is a delusion ; what does the former ^n 1 In 
what respects has he the advantage 1 — Is the deisihapoicr 
than the Uhrlstian 1 No. — Is he more useful in society 1 No. 
—Can he mt^t the sorrows of life with itwre fortitude ? No. — 
Can he' look into futurity with more composure? No. His 
highest bliss arises from base lusts ; his conscience is his 
dauy tormentor ; his social circle is a wilderness overgrown 
with thorns ; his life is perfect madness ; and of his death it 
may be said, Uiat he dieth as a fml dieth. But the Christian 
is happy in himself, or rather in his Saviour : he is useful in 
his day ; amid all the tumults and anxieties Incident to mor- 
tality, he enjoys a peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away ; his mind is supported under all the sorrows 
and afflictions of life ; and, in that awfol moment, when tlie 
great problem is about to be solved,— of annihilation or 
«temity, — ^he looks forward to futurity with holy tranquillity. 
j2^ kast^ he is as safe in his death as any of the children of 
men.' 

On the other hand, let it be supposed that the antagonist 
of revelation is twwic-, and that Christianity is true (and 
^TRUK it will he fining, what advantage has the Christian 
more than the infidel, — the believer than the unbeliever! or 
what does it profit us to be Christ's peculiar people ? Much 
every way. For if our happiness in a future state, as is 
highly probable, shall increase in proportion to what we 
know, believe, and practise of our duty, upon a principle of 
obedience to the will of God, in the present life ; the conse- 
quence is indisputable, that the more we know, believe, and 
practise of our dut^ here, so much Uie more pure and exalted 
will be our joys m the eternal mansions ol bliss hereafter. 
This, then, is the Christian's boasting, and this our serious 
triumph, that the Holy Scriptures have made us fully ac- 

auainted with all the various relations in which we stand to 
le Divine Nature, as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, and 
•constant assistant in our progress towards perfection ; that 
our whole duty is laid open to our view, and that we never 
<5an be ignorant of what is the good and acceptable will of 
our Sovereign Lord ; that we have the strongest motives of 
'gratitude and interest to animate us to live up to the law of 
our being ; and that we are filled ^ith the comfortable as- 
surance, that our merciful God and Fathejr will receive our 
sincere, though imperfect, endeavours to serve and please 
him, in and uirougn the death and mediation of his Son Je- 
sus Christ. The best Christian must be the best, and conse- 
quenilt/, upon the whole, will be the happiest man. Let it not, 
therefore, be imagined, as is too often the case, that God ar- 
bitrarily assigns to Christians a higher degree of happiness 
than to others, without having a proper reg^ard to their moral 
agency, and that this is the doctrine of the Gospel. On the 

a Abbadie'8 Vindicfttlonof tlie Truth of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 
907—320. But the fullest view of the superiorilj of the Christian Revela- 
tion will be found in the Rev. Jerome Alley's "VindicicChristlane : a 
Comparative Estimate of the Genius and Temper of the Greek, the Roman, 
the Hindu, the Mahometan, and the Christian Religions'' (London, .1895, 
8vD.);— ft work written with equal elegance, accuracy, and research. 

* On the subject of the preceding pa ra^rraph, the reader will find several 
■Admirable and eloquent observations in Ur. Dwigbi's Two Discourses on 
th« Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy, pp. o9— 98. 



contrary, the faith of sincere Christians is alw^s directed 
to the right and best object, their piety is of the noblest kind, 
ainl their virtues the most pure ana extensive : to be uni- 
formly engaged in an upright, benevolent, and religious 
course of action is the solemn vow and profession of Chris- 
tians. In a word, the deist, by wilfully rejecting all moral 
evidence, forfeits all things, and gains nothtng; while xm 
Christian hazards nothino, and gains all things. 



SECTION VL 

INABILITT TO ANSWER ALL ORJECTlONS NO JUST CAUSE FOR RE- 
JECTING THE SCRIPTUREOi — UNBELIEVERS IN DIVINE REVE- 
LATION MORE CRBDULOUS THAN CHRISTIANS.' 

All the objections, which can with any colour or pretence 
be alleged against the Scriptures, have at different times been 
considered and ans'Acred by men of great learning and judg- 
ment, the result of whose inquiries we have attempted to 
concentrate in the present volume; and several objections, 
particularly ^ose relative to the Mosaic history of me crea- 
tion and of the deluge, have been demonstrated to be ground- 
less and frivolous. But even though all the difficulties, that 
are alleged to exist in the Sacred Writings, could not be ac- 
countea for, yet this would be no just or sufficient cause why 
we should reject the Scriptures : because objections for tli'e 
most part are impertinent to the purpose for which they were 
designed, and no not at all affect the evidence which is 
brought in proof of the Scriptures ; and if they were perti- 
nent, yet unless they could confute that evidence, they ought 
not to determine us against them. 

He tbat, with an honest and sincere desfre to find out the 
truth or falsehood of a revelation, inquires into it, should first 
consider impartially what can be alleged for it, and afterwards 
consider the objections raised against it, that so he may com- 
pare the arguments inoroof of it, and the objections together, 
and determine himself^ on that side which appears to have 
most reason for it. But to insist' upon particular objections, 
collected out of difficult places of Scripture, without attend- 
ing to the main grounds and motives, which induce a belief 
ofthe truth of the Scriptures, is a very fallacious mode of ar- 
gruing : because it is not in the least improbable, that there 
maj oe a true revelation, which may have great difficulties 
in It. But if sufficient evidence be produced to convince us 
that the Scriptures are indeed the word of God, and there be 
no proof on the contrary to invalidate that evidence, then all 
the objections besides, that can be raised, are but objections, 
and no more/* For if those arguments, by which our reli- 
gion appears to be true, remain still in their full force, not- 
withstanding the objections, and if no positive and direct 
proof be brought that they are insufficient, we ought not to 
rejeet those arguments and the conclusions deduced from 
them on account of the objections, but to reject the objec- 
tions for the sake of those arguments ; because, if those can- 
not be disproved, all the objections which can be conceived 
must proceed from some mistake. For when a person is 
once assured of the truth of a thing, by direct and positive 
proof, he has tlie same assurance, that all objections against 
It must be vain and false, which he has that such a thing is 
true; because every thing must be false which is opposite to 
truUi, and nothing but that which takes ofi" the argument**, by 
which any thing is proved to be true, can ever prove it false ; 
but all objections must be false themselves, or irrelevant to 
the purpose for which they are alleged, if the evidence for 
the tmth of that, against which they are brought, cannot be 
disproved, that is, it the thing against which they are brought 
be true. 

To illustrate these observations by a few examples : — ^if 
a man produce never so many inconsistencies, as he thinks, in 
the Scriptures, yet unless he be as well assured, at least, that 
these wnich he calls inconsistencies, cannot be in any book 
of divine revelation, as he may be that the Scriptures are of 
divine revelation, he cannot in reason reject their authority. 
And to be assured of this, it must be considered, what is in- 
consistent with the evidence whereby the authority of the 

• For (he materials of this section, the author is indebted to Dr. JeDkins* 
Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian Religion, vol. ii. pp. 548— 
664. : to Dr. Ryan's Evidences of the Mosaic and Christian Codes, op. 293 
— S96. ; and to Dr. Samuel Clarke's Discourse on the Unchaofeable Obliga- 
tioos of Natural Religion, ±c. Proposition xr. (Boyle** Lectures^ vol. ii. 
pp. 192^196. folio edit) 

* On this subject the reader wiU find some admirable obserrationB in Dr 
Watts* Caveat against Infidelity, Section 6. Advice zL Wofki^ vol. iv. p 
106. London, 16ia 4(o. 
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8rripture9 is proved to ns ; for whatever is not inconsistent 
with this evidence, cannot be inconsistent with their autho*' 
rity^. In like manner, if a man should frame never socnany 
objections asfainst the opinion commonly received, that 
Cssar himself wrote the Commentaries which pass under his 
name, and not Julius.Celsus or zuy ottier author ; unless he 
ean overthrow the evidence by wmch Ciesar appears to be 
the author of them, all his objections will never amount to a 
proof that he was not the author. If Archimedes or Euclid 
Aad used improper lan^age Or solecisms, would thei^r demon- 
strations have had the less weight with those by whom they 
had been understood ? Or if they had subjoined an histon- 
cal account of the discovery and progress of the mathema- 
tics, and had made mistakes in the historical part, would the 
demonstrative part have been the lessjdemonstrative? And 
does not that man make himself ridiculous who, with Epicurus 
and Hobbes, pretends by reason to overthrow mathematical 
axioms and theorems which he cannot understand 1 Upon 
the same (^unds, if the substance of what the sacred Wri- 
ters deliver be true, it will nevertheless be truth, though the 
expression were not always proper, and the circumstances of 
time and place in thin^ less material had been mistaken, 
and many things should be written whidb are hard to be un- 
derstood. 

It is very possible for God to reveal things which we may 
not be able to comprehend ; and to enact laws, especially con- 
cerning the rites and ceremonies enioined to a people so 
many ages past, the reasons of which we may not be able 
fully to understand ; and it is very possible likewise, that 
there may be great difficulties in chronology, and that the 
text may in divers places have a different reading : and though 
all these things have been cleared to the satisfaction of rea- 
sonable men by several expositors, yet let us suppose at pre- 
sent, to ^tify these objectors Tand this will gratify them, 
if any thing can do it^, that the laws are utterly unaccount^ 
able, that the difficulties in chronology are no way to be ad- 
justed, that the various readings are hy no means to be re- 
conciled ; yet what does all this prove ? That Moses wTought 
no miracles t That the children of Israel and the E gyptians 
were not witnesses to them t That what the prophets fore- 
told did not come to pass ! That our Saviour never rose from 
the dead, and that the Holy Spirit did not descend upon the 
apostles t Or that any thing is contained in t^e Scriptures 
repugnant to the divine attributes, or to the natural notions 
otgSod and evil ? Does it prove any thing of all this t Or 
can it be pretended to prove it 1 If it cannot (and nothing is 
more plain than that it cannot), then all the evidence pro- 
duced in proof of the authority of the Scriptures stands nrm, 
notwithstanding all that either has been or can be said con- 
cerning the obscurity, and inconsistency, and uncertainty of 
the text of the Scriptures. And the next inquiry naturally 
will be, not how ttie Scriptures can be from God, if these 
things be to be found in them (for it is already proved that 
they are from God, and therefore they must from henceforth 
be taken for granted, till it can be ^sproved), but the only 
inquiry will be, how tliese passages are to be explained or 
reconciled with other places. 

For let us consider this way of reasoning, which is made 
Dse of to disprove the truth and authority of the Scriptuxes 
in other things, and try whether we are wont to reason thus 
in any case but that of religion, and whether we should not 
be ashamed of this way of arguing in any other case. How 
little is it that we thoroughly understand in natur^ things, 
and yet how seldom do we doubt of the truth and reality of 
them because we may puzzle and perplex ourselves in the 
explication of them ! For instance, we discern the light and 
feel the warmth and heat of the sun, and have the experience 
of the constant returns of day and night, and of the several 
seasons of the year ; and no man doubts but that all this is 
effected by the approach or withdrawing of the sun*s influ- 
ence : but whoever will go about to explain all this, and to 
give a particular account of it, will fina it a very hard task; 
and such objections have been urged against every hypothe- 
sis in some point or other, as perhaps no man is able fully 
to answer. But does any man doubt, whether there be sucn 
a thing as light and heat, as day and night, though he can- 
not be satisfied whether the sun or, the earth move 1 Or do 
men donbt, whether they can see or not, till they can demon>- 
atiate how vision is made ! And must none be allowed to 
•ee but mathematicians 1 Or do men refuse to e;)t, till they 
are satisfied how and after what manner they are nourished 1 
Yet, if we must be swayed by objections, which do not come 
ap to the main point, nor affect the truth and reality of things, 



but only fill our minds with lonnpies and 49ilM|^ about 
them, we must believe nothingr whidi we ^;-<ii .ftuy com- 
prehend in every part and circumistance of it'\]^nr whatever 
we are ignorant or concerning it, that may« it seems, be ob- 
jected a^nst the thing itself, and may ba a jiist reason 'why 
we should doubt of it. We must take care that we be not 
too confident that we move, before we can give- an exact ac- 
count of the cause and laws of motion, wmch the greatest 
philosophers have not been able to do ; we must not presume 
to eat till we can tell how digestion and nourishment are car- 
ried on. In short, this would lead us into all the extrava- 
gancies of scepticism ; for upon these principles it was, that 
some have doubted whether snow be white, or honey sweet, 
or any thing else be of the same colour or taste of which it 
appears to oe, because they couM amuse themselves with 
difficulties, and they were too much philosophers to assent 
to any thing that they did not understand, though it were con- 
firmed by the sense and experience of aJl mankind. They 
were ramnal men, and it was below them to belle^a l^ir 
senses, unless their reason were convinced, and that Hit too' 
acute to be convinced, so long as ainr difficulty that ooild Im 
started remained unanswered. And thus, under tiie^praleiiee 
of reason and philosophy, they exposed themselvM to tiio 
scorn and derision of all who nad out the common mao of 
mem, without the art and subtilty of imposing upon 4mb^ 
selves and others. . . 

And it is the same thing, in effect, as to matters^ of reli- 
gion. The Scriptures come down to us corroborated by all 
Uie ways of confirmation that the authority of any revelation 
at this distance of time could be expected to have, if it really 
were what we believe the Scriptures to be. Why then do 
some men doubt whether they be authentic ? Can they dis- 
prove the arguments whichr are brought in defence of tnem 1 
Can they produce any other revelation more authentic! Or 
is it more reasonable to believe that God should not reveal 
himself to mankind thaii that this revelation should be hisi 
No, this is not the case ; but there are several things to be 
found in the Scriptures, which Ihey think would not be 
in them, if they were of divine revelation. But a wise man 
will never disbelieve a thing for any objections made against 
it, which do not reach the point nor touch those arguments 
by which it is proved to him. It is not inconsistent uiat that 
may be most true which may have many exceptions framed 
against it ; but it is absurd to reject that as incredible, which 
comes recommended to our belief by such evidence as can- 
not be disproved. Till this be done, all which can be said 
besides only shows, that there are difficulties in the Scrip- 
tures, which was never denied by those who most firmly aud 
steadfastly believe them. 

But difficulties can never alter the nature of things^ and 
make thai which is true to become false. There is no science 
without its difficulties, and it is not pretended that theology 
is without them. There are many great and inexplicable 
difficulties in the mathematics ; but shall we, therefore, reject 
this as a science of no value or certainty, and believe no de- 
monstration in Euclid to be true unless we' could square the 
circle? And yet this is every whit as reasonable as it is not 
to acknowledge the truth of the Scripture, unless we could 
explain all the visions in Ezekiel, ana the revelations of St. 
Jonn. We must believe nothing and know nothingr, if we 
must disbelieve and reject every Uiing which is liab£ to dif- 
ficulties. We must not believe that we have a soul, unless 
we can give an account of all its operations; nor that we 
have a bmiy, unless we can tell all the parts and motions, 
and the whole frame and composition of it. We must not 
believe our senses, till there is nothing relating to sensation 
but what we perfectly understand ; nor that were are any 
objects in the world, till we know the exact mannef how we 
perceive them, and can solve all objections that may be 
raised concerning them. And if a man can be incredulous 
to this degree, it cannot be expected that he should believe 
the Scriptures: but till he is come to this height of folly and 
stupidity, if he will be consistent with l^mself, and true to 
those principles of re^on from which he argues in all other 
cases, he cannot reject the authority of the Scriptures on ac- 
count of any difficulties that he finc^ in them, while the argu- 
ments by which tiiiey are proved to be of divine authonty 
remain unanswered^ And all the objiections, which can be 
invented against the Scriptures, cannot seem nearly so ab- 
surd to a considering man, as the suppoeition that God 
should not at all reveal himself to mankind; or that &e 
heathen oracles, or the Koran of Moh9inmed, riiould be of 
divine revelation. 
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Nothing is more frequent, than tlie charge of superstition 
and credulity, which is brought by modem unWievers 
against Christians, for giving assent to moral evidence of 
such force as to amount to a moral demonstration. Yet the 
fact is, that the charge of credulity attaches with unanswer- 
able force to these very rejectors of divine revelation. For 
they admit, that a few illiterate Jewft, devoted to external 
circumstances and to a national religion, conquered their 
prejudices, and published an universal religion, which was 
free from the numerous rites and ceremonies of their nation; 
that they taught religious and moral doctrines, surpassing 
the wisdom of the highest heathens — subdued the power and 
policy of the Jews and Gentiles — speedily propagated their 
tenets among many nations — and conquered the pride of 
learning, wimout divine assistance. Tne opposers of reve- 
lation admit, that many persons united in propagating a for- 
geiTi which produced them no advantage ; and tnat not one 
of them was induced, either by promises or by threats, to betray 
a plot or to disown a testimony which exposed them to in- 
conveniences. A man may endure inconveniences for his 
country to obtain wealth or power for himself, or in defence 
of a feise religion which he believes to be true; but unbe- 
lifiTers cannot point out a single individual who exposed 
himself to insult, imprisonment, tortures, or death, which 
produced none of tliose conveniences. According to the creed 
which they profess, impostors were attached to virtue, and 
voluntarily endured every evil, in order to propagate opinions 
that were beneficial to society, but detrimental to themselves : 
that bad men reformed the religion and manners of all na- 
tions, or that good men attempted it by fraud and imposture. 
They admit^ that a few ignorant fishermen were able to make 
proselytes, in opposition to power and prejudice, to eloquence 
and learning : tiiat crafty men chose for their hero a crucified 
malefactor, and suffered every evil in order to establish the reli- 

fion of an impostor, who deluded them by false promises, if he 
id not rise troin the dead. It is much easier to believe the 
facts recorded in the New Testament, tlian to suppose them 
false, and believe the absurd consequences that must follow 
from such a supposition. It is more credible that God should 
work a miracle for the establishment of a useful system of 
religion,^ tlian that the first Christians should act against 
every principle that is natural to men. It is as contrary to 
nature that men should prefer sliame, afilietion, and death, to 
esteem, comfort, and life, in support of a falsehood, as that 
the deaid should be raised, or ponderous bodies hang unsup- 
ported in the air. All the mysteries of the Gospel shall be 
clearly and satisfactorily explained, when the unbeliever can 
show, how those or any other things could have been accom- 
plished without supemuturiil assistance. How little credit, 
then, is due to those pretc^ndors to wisdom, who are obliged 
to admit tilings more incredible than those which thoy reject 
or disbelieve ! Though they affect to resemble the ancient 
sages in wisdom and goodness, yet are they inferior to thern 
in Doth these respects. The wisest heathen sages acknow- 
ledged their own ignorance and the imperfection of their 
faculties ; their pretended successors are self-sufficient, and 
disclaim all assisUince. Tlie former laboured to discovi»r 
arguments for tlie comfortible hope of a future state; the 
latter, to erase all apprehensions of it. The former piud 
great deference to things accounted sacred ; while the latter 
turn every thing serious into iest and ridicule, and openly 
advocate immorality of every kind. Tlie htpthen philoso- 
phers spared even false religion for its political benefits; 
while the modem un!)elievers attack the Gospel, which is 
not only capable of doing much good, but has also produced 
the greatest blessings, moral, social, and political, in every 
nation that has embraced it. 

Lastly, they who will not, by the arguments and proofs 
already exhibited, be convinced of tlie truth and certainty of 
the Christian religion, and be persuaded to make it the rule 
and guide of all tneir actions, would not be convinced (so far 
as to influence their ])ractice and rcfonn their lives) by any 
Dther evidence whatever — not even though one should rise 
from the dead, on purpose to endeavour to convince them. 

From what has been stated in the preceding pages, it is 
manifest that God has given us all the proofs of the truth 
of our religion that the nature of the thing would bear, or 
which it were reasonable cither for God to give, or men to 
expect. 

It is true, the resurrection of Christ, and his other mighty 
works, must b(^ confessed not to be such ocular demonstra- 
tions of the truth of his divine mission to after generations, 
as they were to those men who then livedo and saw^ and eon- 



versed with him. But since the matters of fact are as cle; 
proved to im, as it is possible for matters of fact to he, 
that will run the hazard of losing eternal happiness. ; 
falling into eternal misery, rather tnan believe the most « 
dible thing in the worlds merely because he does not set 
with his eyes, it is plain he does not believe the thin^ 
want of evidence, but because it is contrary to some partiru 
vice of his, which makes it his interest that it should i 
be true. And for that reason also he might have disbelief 
it, though he had seen it himself. 

Ajid that this is the real cause is most evident from t 
lives and actions of most of those persons, who pretend v; 
of evidence to be the ground of their infidelity. Their lus 
their appetites, their anections, are interested : tliey arc Iot( 
of vice and debauchery, and slaves to evil habits and ci 
toms ; and therefore they are not willing to discern the e 
dence, which would compel them to believe that, which tb 
cannot believe with any comfort, so long as they resolve i 
to part with their beloved vices. Their liearts and afiectic 
are habitually fixed upon things here below ; and there f 
they will not attend to the force of any argument, that woi 
raise their affections to things above. They are enslaved 
the sensual pleasures and sinful enjoyments of earth ; i 
therefore thev will not hearken to any reasonable convicti 
which woula persuade them to relinquish these present ( 
tifications, for the fumre and more sniritual j[oys of heav 
The love of this present woild has blinded tneir eyes; i 
therefore they receive not the things of the Spirit of Gods 
they care foolishness unto them ; neitner can they Itnow tk 
because they are spiritually discerned, (1 Cor. ii. 14.) I 
word, the true and only reason why men loct darkness rm 
than light », because their deeds are evil, (John iiL 19.) 

So long, Uierefore, as men continue under the damb 
of their evil lusts and propensities, they will not be < 
vinced, though the evidence of religion were even m 
stronger than it actually is. It is true that many men, i 
are now conscious and willing to acknowledge that they 
contrary to all the reasonable evidence of religion, are ne 
theless apt to imagine that if its great truths were prove 
them by some stronger evidence, they should by tnat mi 
be induced to act otherwise. If, however, the true ret 
why these men act thus foolishly is, not because the 
trines of religion are not sufficiently proved, but because 
theinsclvrs are hurried away by some uttruly potion ^ it isi 
they might continue to act as they do, though the evia 
of these things were greater than it is. They are willii 
iniajjine, that if they had seen our Saviour's miracles 
would have embraced his doctrine; and if their aiTec 
were not set upon this world, they would do the 8«ime 
But if they love the pleasures of sin ruAi\ the case n 
have been the same if they had lived in our Saviour's ti 

Others there are, who imagine that if a person was 
to them from the other world, they would immediatel 
come new creatures. But if God should satisfy their u 
sonable desires, there is little room to doubt, but as 
hearkened not unio Afisejt^ neither would they be persu 
though one rose from the d^ad, Tliey might be terrifi 
first, but as soon as tlie fright was over, it is by no t 
impossible that their vicious habits would by degrees p 
over them. Some there arc, in our present age, who pi 
to he convinced of tlie being of 8i)irits by the demonst 
of their own senses, and yet we do not observe that th 
more remarkably eminent for exemplar}' piety than aiij 
good mc^n. 

It is not, therefore, for want of evidence that men 
lieve the great truths of r(?liirion, but for vHint rf int* 
and of dialing impnrtioUy with thttuMlveji, Wherrft 
they will judge truly of tlie reasonableness of tlie (?h 
revelation, it is necessary that they become impartiall; 
ing to embrace whatever shall appear to be agreea 
reason, without interesting tlieir lusts in the judgiiien 
when they have put themselves into this frame of mi 
them try if they can any longer reject the evidence 
Gospel : indeed, men who arc of this good disposition 
not out give their assent to the doctrines of CnristiaD 
account of the intrinsic excellency of the things them 
though the evidence was less than it is; nay, were ti 
other evidence but the bare excellency of tne truths 
gion, yet even in this case it would be most agree 
reason to live according to the rules of the Gospel. 

But this is not our case. God has afforded us, as i 
ceding pages have largely and particularly shown, m: 
certain proofs of the truth and divine authority of th( 
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tores; even as certain as any matter of fact is capable of. 
And we now exhort men to believe — ^not that which is barely 
possible and excellent, and probable, and of the utmost im- 
portance in itself; but that, which they have all the positive 
<!Tidence, and ail the reason in the world to oblige them to 
believe. 
To conclude : — No man of reason can pretend to say, but 



that God may re(^uire us to take notice of some things at our 
peril : to in^irc into them, and to consider them thoroughly. 
And the pfetence of want of greater evidence will not excuse 
carelewneaB or unreasonabU prgttdices, when God has vouch- 
safed to us all that evidence which was either fit for him to 
grant, or reasonable for men to desire ; or of which tiie natuie 
of the thing itself, that wa^ to be proved, was capable. 



CHAPTER VI. 



RECAPITULATION OP THE EVIDENCES POR THE TRUTH AND DIVINE AUTHORITY OP THE SCRIP- 
TURES. MORAX QUALIFICATION POR THE STUDY OP THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

(. ^ecetniy of a Divine Revelation proved, — 11. The Genuineneoo and Authenticity of the Scriptureo, contidered timply at 
Compooitiono, eatablithed, — ^III. A» alio their uncorrupted Preaervation, — IV. And their Credibility . — V. Proofs that the 
Scripturet -were written by Men divinely inMpired.-i-Vl, The Scriptures a perfect Rule of Faith and Morals, — VII. Moral 
Qualifications for the Study of the Scriptures, and inwhat order they may be read to the greatest Advantage, 



Such are the principal proofs, external and internal, for l sufficiently evidence a Deity, yet the world made so little i 
the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the Holy ■ of their reason, that they saw not God, where even by the im- 
Scriptures ; and when the whole are taken together, eveity pressions of himself he was easy to be found. Ignorance 
rational and candid inquirer most be convinced that we have and superstition overspread the world ; the ancients conceived 
every possible evidence for thmr truth and divine authority, the parts of nature to be animated by distinct principles, and» 
which can be reasonably expected or desired. | in worshipping them, lost si?ht of tne Supreme Bemg. The 

I. No one, who believes that there is a God, and that He number of deities continually increased; the grossest and 



is a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and knowledge, can 
reasonabhf deny that He can, ii ac thinks fit, make a revela- 
tion of himself and of his will to men, in an extraordinary 
way, different from the discoveries made by men themselves, 
in the mere natural and ordinary use of their own powers. 
And as the works of creation prove that He is a being of in- 
finite power and goodness, so we may be assured that He 
who has given us the power of communicating our ideas to 
each other, cannot be at a loss for some proper method, bj 
which to make it apparent to his rational creatures, that it is 



most sanguinary idolatry prevailed ; human sacrifices were 
univefs^ ; the vilest obscenities were practised under the 
name of religion ; and the heathen temples were commonly 
places of prostitution, from which many of them derived a 
considerable revenue. All men, indeed, under pain of dis- 
pleasing ^e gods, frequented the temples, and offered sacri- 
fices : but ^e priests made it not their business to teach 
them virtue. So long as the people were punctual in their 
attendance on the relimous ceremoities of their country, the 
priests assured them mat the gods were propitious, ana they 



He who speaks to tnem. To admit the existence of a God j looked no further. It cannot, therefore, excite surprise, that 
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and to deny Him such a power, is a glaring contradiction 

Since it cannot reasonably be denied, that it is possible 
for God to reveal His Will to mankind, let us, in the next 
place, consider, which is most probable and agreeable to the 
notions we have of Him, whether he shoula or should not 
make such a revelation. Now, if any credit be due to the 

general sense of mankind in every age, we shall scarcely 
nd one, that believed the existence of a God, who did not 
likewise believe, that some kind of communication subsisted 
between God and man. This was the foundation of all the 
religious rites and ceremonies, which every nation pretended 
to receive from their deities. Hence also the most celebrated 
legislators of antiquity, as Zoroaster, Minos, Pythagoras, 
Solon, Lycurgus, and otliers, all thought it necessary, to pro^ 
fen some intercourse with heaven, in order to give the 
greater sanction to their laws and institutions, notwithstand- 
ing many of them were armed with secular power. And, 
what gave birth and so much importance to the pretended 
oracles, divinations, and auguries of ancient times, was the 
eoneeicus tense entertained by mankind, of their own igno- 
rance, and of their need of a supernatural illumination, as 
well as the persuasion that the gods had a perpetual inter- 
course with men, and by various means gave tnem intelli- 
gence of future things. 

The probability and desirableness of a divine revelation fur- 
ther appear from this circumstance, that some of the ancient 
philosophers, particularly Socrates and Plato (though they did 
not believe the pretences to revelation made by their priests), 
yet confessed that they stood in need of a divine revelation, 
to instruct them in matters which were of the utmost conse- 
quence ; and expressed their strong expectation that such a 
revelation would, at some future time, be vouchsafed, a^ 
should dispel the cloud of darkness in which they were in- 
volved. 

From the preceding remarks and considerations, we are 
authorized to infer, that a divine revelation is not only pro- 
bable and desirable, but also absolutely necessary. In 
fact, without such revelatioit, the history of past ages have 
shown, that mere human reason cannot attain to any certain 
knowledge of God or of his will, of happiness, or of a future 
state. Contemplate the most polished nations of antiquity ; 
and you will find them plunged in the grossest darkness and 
hazMiiim oo these subjects. Though the works of natore 



religion was every where distinguished from, and preferred 
to, virtue ; and that a contrary counBe of thinking and acting 
proved fatal to the individual who professed it. 

If we advert to the doctrines and practices inculcated by 
the ancient philosophers, who professed to teach the know- 
ledge of virtue, we shall find the light of reason enveloped in 
equal obscurity. There was, indeed, a very small number 
ot these, who were comparatively wise and good men ; who 
entertained more correct notions of morality and religion 
'than the rest of mankind ; and preserved themselves, to a 
certain degree, unpolltited from trie world. Yet these were 
never able to effect any considerable change in the prevailing 
principles and manners of their respective countrymen ;' their 
priecepts being delivered to their own immediate pupils, and 
not to the lower orders of people, who constitute the ^at 
mass of society. Further, the moral systems of the philoso- 
phers were too refined for the common people : about them, 
indeed, the Stoics gave themselves no trouble, but seem to 
have considered them as little better than beasts ; and even 
those moral truths, which the philosophers were able to 
prove and explain to others with sufficient clearness and 
plainness, they had not sufficient authority to enforce in prac- 
tice. At the same time they entertained the most imperfect 
and erroneous notions relative to the nature of the Divine Be- 
ing, his attributes and worship, and the duties and obliga- 
tions of morality. 

Thus, they were ignorant of the true account of the crea- 
tion of ihe world, of Uie origin of evil, and of the cause of the 
depravity and misery which actually exist among mankind, 
and which they acknowledged and deplored. Equally igno- 
rant were they of any method, ordained and established by 
the Almighty, by which a reconciliation could be efifected be- 
tween God and man, aikd divine mercy could be exercised 
without the violation of his attribute of iustice. They were, 
moreover, ignorantF— at least they taught nothing ot divine 
grace and assistance towards our attainment <^ virtue and 
perseverance in it. Their notions of the true nature of hap- 
piness were dark and confused; and they had dark and 
imperfect notions of the immortality of the ^oul, and of the 
certainty of a future state of rewards and punishments : for, 
although their poets fancied an elystum and a hell, and men- 
tion the appearance of the ghostd of departed men, in a visi- 
ble foim, and as retaining their former shapes in the shadet 
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below, yet these were regarded rather as well-contriyed re- 
straints for the vulgar, than as articles of their own belief. 
Consequently, they had no perfect scheme of moral rules for 
piety and eood maoaers ; indeed they were grossly ignorant 
of moral duties. Thus we find several sects esteemmg rt- 
venge not only lawful but praiseworthy; self-murder^ as a 
proof of a noble mind ; and tne hoe of applause, as the greats 
est incentiye to the practice of virtue : at the same time they 
countenanced, both oy arguments and example, the most fla- 

S'tious practices. Destitute of proper authority to enforce 
e virtues, and duties which they did recommend, they had 
no motives powerful enough to overrule strong temptations 
and corrupt mclinations : their own example, mstead of re- 
coramendmg their precepts, tended to counteract them, for it 
was generally, even in tne very best of them, in direct oppo- 
sition to their doctrines ; and the detestable vices to wnich 
many of them were addicted, entirely destroyed the efficacy 
of wnat they taught. 

Lastly, it we advert to the pagan nations of the present 
age, we learn from the unanimous testimony of navigators 
and travellers, that they are enveloped in the grossest igno- 
rance and idolatry ; and that their religious worship, doc- 
trines, and practices are equally corrupt : yet they also pos- 
sess the same light of reason which the ancient heathens en- 
joyed. The consideration of all ^hich facts shows that a 
oivine revelation is not only possible and probable, but also 
absolutely necessary to recover mankind out of their univer- 
sal corruption and degeneracy, and to make known to them 
the proper object of their belief and Worship, as well as their 
present duties and future expectations.^ 

But notwithstanding this mass of evidence,--especially the 
confessions made by uie most distinguished ancient philoso- 
phers, of their need of a revelation, — it has been contended 
oy the opposers of revelation in modem times, that the book 
of creation or of nature is the only word of God ; that phi- 
losophy and right reason are fully sufficient to instruct and 
preserve men in their duty ; and, consequently, that no divine 
revelation is necessary. But it is certain tnat this book of 
nature is so far from being universally intelligible or con- 
vincing, that, though the existence of a God may be known 
from It, yet very few of the human race have learned even 
the principles of deism from it. In every age, where the 
Scriptures have been unknown, almost all men (as we have 
shown in the preceding pages) have been gpross idolaters. 
How inadequate, indeed, this boasted book of nature is, for 
the purposes of universal instruction, is evident from the fact, 
that it requires translators, expositors, and preachers, as well 
es the Biole : but the bulk of mankind have neither time, 
money, nor inclination, to become astronomers themselves, 
nor to attend on the lectures of astronomers, supposing them 
to become preachers. The book of nature is an excellent 
book, but there are few indeed who understand it, while the 
Bible instructs the peasant as well as the philosopher in mo- 
ral and theological knowledge ; and the contradictory and 
discordant speculations of the enemies of divine revelation,^ 
both in religion and morals, only prove that such a revela- 
tion (if it had not already been given) is as absolutely neces- 
sa^ now as ever it was. 

11. Such a revelation the Scriptures profess to be : but, 
are we certain— considering them simply as writings pro- 
fessing to be the productions of certain men — that they are 
GENUINE, that is, actually written by the persons to whom 
the different books are ascribed, and whose names they bear, 
and AUTHENTIC, that is, that they relate matters of fact as they 
really happened 1 The result of our investigation of these 
important questions is sufficient to satisfy the mind of every 
reasonable and candid inquirer. 

No nation, indeed, in the world, can be niore certain of the 
genuineness and authenticity of any of their public acts and 
records, which have been preserved with the utmost care, 
than we are of the genuineness and authenticity of the writ- 
ings, called the Scriptures, which are now in our hands. 
For, in the first place, the manner in which they have been 
transmitted to us, resembles that in which other genuine 
books and true histories have been conveyed down to pos- 
terity, and the most acute adversaries of tne Scriptures have 
never been able to invalidate or to disprove the fact of their 
being so transmitted to us.^ Secondly, the language and style 
of writing, botli in the Old and New Testaments, are such as 

1 The details of evidence, on which the foregoing conclusions sxe formed, 
are given in chap, i- pp. lo—2i. tupra. 

• See pp. 22—27. tupra. 

• For the tranamisMion of the Old Testament, see chap, il sect i. pp. 29 
—31 i and for the New Testament, see aecu ii. pp. 40-48. 



prove them to have been composed at the time and by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed, and, consequently, that 
they are both genuine and authentic.^ Thirdly, such a mul- 
titude of minutely particular circumstances of time, place, 
persons, &c. is mentioned in the books of the Old and New 
Testaments as affords a clear and unauestionable proof of 
their genuineness and authenticity. No forged or raise ao 
counts of things superabound thus in peculiarities : in fact, 
no forger would mention so great a number of particularB, 
since Uiis would be to put into his reader's hands so many 
criteria by which to detect him ; nor could any forger or re- 
later of falsehoods produce such minute details, it is easy 
to conceive how faithful records, kept from time to time by 
persons concerned in the transactions, should contain sued 
minute particulars of time, place, persons, &c. Bqt it woiUd 
be a work of the highest mvention, and greatest stretch of 
genius, to raise from nothing such numbeness particulars as 
are almost every where to be met wiUi in the nooks of the 
Old and New Testaments ; — ^particulars, Uie falsehood of 
which would most assuredly have been detected by the per- 
sons most interested in detecting^ them if they had been 
forged, but whose acquiescence with them, as well as their 
ob^ience to the injunctions contained in these books, are 
conclusive evidence in favour of their genuineness and au- 
thenticity, abundantly sufficient to convince every candid 
inquirer.^ Fourthly, the moral impossibility of the books of 
the Old and New Testaments being forgeries is an additional 
evidence of their genuineness and authenticity : for it is im- 
possible to establish forged writings as authentic, in any 
place where there are persons strongly inclined and well 
qualified to detect the fraud. If the looki of the Old Tata- 
ment be forgeries, they must have been invented either by 
Gentiles, by Jews, or by Christians. By the Gentiles they 
could not have been invented, because they were alike igno- 
rant of the history and sacred rites of the Ilebrews, who most 
unquestionably would never have given their approbation to 
writings invented by them. It is equally certam that they 
are not the fabrication of the Jews, 'because they contain vari- 
ous difficult precepts and laws, and also relate all the idola- 
tries and crimes of that people, and the very Severe punish- 
ments inflicted on them by God. Now all these discreditable 
facts would not be composed in Uiose books if they had been 
invented by the Jews. And the Christians could not have 
forged the oooks of the Old Testament, because these were 
extant long before the Christian name had any existence.^ 
Equally impossible is it, that the books of the New Ttsta- 
ment could nave been forged ; for the Jews were the most 
violent enemies of Christianity : they put its Founder to 
death ; and both Jews and Gentiles persecuted his disciples 
with implacable fury; and they were anxious to stifle 
the new religion in its birth. If the writings of the New 
Testament had been forged, would not the Jews have de- 
tected tlie imposture ? Is there a single instance on record, 
where a few individuals have imposed a history upon the 
world against the testimony of a whole nation ? Would the 
inhabitants of Palestine have received the Gospels, if they 
had not had sufficient evidence that Jesus Chnst really ap- 
peared among them, and performed the miracles ascribed to 
nim ? Or would the churches at Rome or at Corinth have 
acknowledged the epistles addressed to them as the genuine 
works of raul, if he had never preached among them 1 Or, 
supposing any impostor to have attempted the invention and 
distribution of wntings under his name, or the names of the 
other apostles, is it possible that they could have been re- 
ceived without contradiction in all the Christian communi- 
ties of the three several quarters of the globe 1 We might as 
well attempt to prove that the history of the reformation is 
the invention of historians, and that no revolution happened 
in Great Britain during the seventeenth century, or in France 
durinjg the eijghteenth century, and the first 'fiheen years of 
the nineteenth century.' 

III. But, have the books of the Old and New Testaments 
been transmitted to us entire and uncorrupted 1 We answer 
in the affirmative, and upon evidence the most satisfactory 
that can possibly be required. For, if they had been cor 
rupted, such corruptions must have been introduced either b^ 
Christians or by Jews. 

« See n. 31. supra, for the kmraage and style of the Old Testament, and 
pp. 4S, 49. for those of the New Testament. 

• See pp. 31. 32. supra, for the Old Testament, especially pp. 33—38. for 
the Pentateuch, against which the eflbrts of modem unbelievers are chleilj 
directed, as the stuvst way to uiuiermlDe the New Testament; and also pp. 
49—68. for the New Testament 

• See p. 29. supra. ^ See pp. 40. 6€, (S. 
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1. With Tecrard to the Old Thiamenf, the silence of the 
lews (who would not fail to have noticed the attempt 
f it had heen made)^ is a clear proof that it was never cor- 
rupted by the Ckruiians, And if the Jewtf had either muti- 
bted or corrupted these writin^irs, they would have expunged 
whatever militated against the character or honour of their 
nation : but the silence of the prophets before the time of 
Christ, as well as of (^hrist ana his apostles, fully proves 
that no obliteration or corruption had tnen been attempted. 
The constant reading; of their sacred books in public and in 
private (which were at once the rule of their faith and of 
their political constitution), and the numerous copies both of 
the oriinnal as well as of the Septuacrint version, together 
with the numerous sects and parties into which the Jews 
were divided after their canon was closed, and the reverence 
of every party for their law, all concur to render any attempt 
at falsification improbable and impossible before the time of 
Christ ; and after that event, the same books being in the 
bands of the Christians, tliese would instantly have detected 
the malice and frauds of the Jews, if they endeavoured to 
aoeofnplish such a design.' 

4. Equally satisfactory is the evidence for the integrity 
and incorruptness of the New Testament, in any thing ma- 
terial. For the contents of its several books are precisely 
the same now, as they were in the two first centuries ; to 
which fact we may add, that the multiplication of copies, 
which were remd both in public and in private, the reverence 
of the ChriatiaoB for these writings, the silence of their 
acutest enemies, who would most assuredly have charged 
them with the attempt if it had been made, and the agree- 
ment of all the manuscripts and versions extant, are all so 
mnny proofs of the integrity and incorruptness of the New 
TeHnment ; which are further attested by the agreement with 
h of all the quotations from it which occur in the writings 
of Christiana from the earliest age to the present times.* It 
is true that certain books are cited, or referred to in the Old 
and New Testaments, which are not now extant : but an 
enmination in detail of those books' (which does not admit 
of alnridement) has shown Uiat none of the genuine or ca- 
■onical books of Scripture have been lost. 

IV. Not less satisfactory is the evidence fox the credibility 
of the writers of the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
For« in the Jtrsi place, they were so many in number, and 
lived at such a distance of^time and place from each other, 
that, if thejr had been impostors (which their disinterested- 
ness, inleffrity, and imparuality prove them not to have been), 
it would have been impracticable for them to contrive and to 
eanrr on a forgery without being detected. And as they 
Qeitoer would nor could deceive the world, so they neither 
lid nor would bo deceived themselves. Every pa^, in- 
" of these books proves that the writers of them nad a 
knowledge of the subjects which they have recorded ; 
their morai character, though rigidly tried, was never 
*hed by their keenest opponents.^ Secondly^ if there 
sen sny falsehood in the account of such transactions 
iirefe generally known, it would have been easily de- 
* : for these accounts were published among the people 
witnessed the events relatea by the historians, and who 
easily have detected fraud or falsehood, if any such 
had been, but who did not attempt to question either 
reality of the facts or the fidelity of the narrators. 
fy, the credibility of the authors of the Old and New 
~ rats is further attested by the principal facts contained 
beinff confirmed by certain orainances or monuments 
gnat eelmrity, which were instituted among Jews and 
iana for the express purpose of commemorating par- 
frets or events in their respective histories, at the very 
when those events took place, and which have subsisted 
thst time to the present day, wherever either Jews or 
liana are to be found; but which ordinances most 
idW would not have been thus observed, in commemo- 
tf^cHHmtM events.* To this consideration we may 
that the wonderful establishment and propa^tion of 
lity is a most convincing proof of tne entire credi- 
of tlie New Testament, and of the religion which it 
lishes ; which was spread far and wide, by the force 
Mh that accompanied the preaching of the Uospel, and 
has continued to spread, even to the present time, 
~" — ->= — all the persecutions and oppositions which 
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it has experienced from its numerous, powerful, and most 
bitter enemies.^ Nothing, indeed, but the plainest matter 
of fact could induce so many thousands of prejudiced and 
persecuted Jews, to embrace tne humiliating and self-deny- 
ing doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, which they held in 
such detestation and abnorrence. Nor could any tning but 
the clearest evidence, arising from undoubted truth, make 
multitudes of lawless and luxurious heathens, receive, follow, 
and transmit to posterity, the doctrine and writings of the 
apostles : especially at a time when the vanity of their pre* 
tensions to miracles, and to the gif^ of tongues, could be so 
easily discovered, if they had been impostore ; — at a time 
when the profession of Christianity exposed pereons of all 
ranks and ages to the greatest contempt and to the most im- 
minent danger. Further, an additional testimony is furnished 
to the credibility, truth, and genuineness of the Scriptures, 
by their agreement with profane history, both natural and 
civil,' and by the existence of various coins, medals, and 
ancient marbles,^ which attest the reality and truth of many 
of the facts therein recorded : in short, no history in ^e 
world is confirmed by such various and concurrent testimo- 
nies as that related in the Bible. 

V. Moreover, that the Scriptures are not merely entitled 
to be received as credible, but also as containing the revealed 
will of God, — in other words, that the^ are divinely iir- 
spiRED, — ^we have evidence of various kinds, amounting to 
moral demonstration. For their sacred origin is evinced by 
the most illustrious attestations, viz. miracles and prophecy, 
which carry with them the most manifest proofs of a divine 
interposition ; and which it cannot reasonably be supposed 
that the Almighty would ever give, or permit to be given, to 
an imposture. The miracles were instantaneously and 
publicly performed before multitudes, both friendly and 
nostile to the pereons by whom they were wroug[ht ; they 
were sensible and easy to be observed. Memorials were 
instituted at the time many of them were performed, which 
continue to be observed to the present time; — a manifest 
proof this, of the reality of those miracles, which the bitter- 
est enemies of Uie Gospel, who witnessed them, could never 
gainsay or deny, though they vainly attempted to evade 
them.* The prophecies, also, were aelivered during a long 
succession of ages by pereons who lived at different and 
distant times; they were so numerous, so particular both 
with respect to nations and individuals, so opposite and apt 
parently so irreconcileable, that no human wisdom could 
nave devised them, no human power could accomplish them. 
Many of the predictions, whicn are found in the Old Testa* 
ment, foretold unexpected changes in the distribution of 
earthly power. Ana whether they announced the fall of 
flourishing cities, or the mid of mighty empires, the event 
has minutely corresponded with the prediction. To mention 
a few instances : — Nineveh is so completely destroyed, that 
its site is not and cannot be known ; — Babylon is made ** a 
desolation for ever, a possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water :" — ^Tyre, all voyagere and travellers concur in stating, 
is become ** like the top of a rock, a place for flshere to 
spread their nets upon y* — and Egypt is '' a base kingdom, 
the basest of the kingdoms," and still tributary^ and in a 
state of the most abject servitude to strangere. But the 
great object of the prophecies of the Old Testament is the 
redemption of mankina. This, as soon as Adam^s fall had 
made it necessary, the mercy of God was pleased to foretell. 
And, as the time for its accomplishment drew near, the pre- 
diction concerning it gradually became so clear, that almost 
every circumstance in the life and character of the most ex- 
traordinary pereonage that ever appeared among men was 
most distinctly foretold. The connection of the predictions 
belonging to the Messiah, with those which are confined to 
the Jewish people, give additional force to the argument 
from prophecy; affording a strong proof of the intimate 
union which subsists between the two dispensations of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ, and equally precluding the artfhl pre- 
tensions of human imposture, ana the danng opposition of 
human power. The plan of prophecy was so wisely con- 
stituted, that the passion and prejudices of the Jews, instead 
of frustrating, fulfilled it, and rendered the person whom 
they regarded, the suffering and crucified Saviour, who had 
been promised. It is worthy of remark, that most of these 
predictions were delivered nearly and some of them more 

• flee pp. 67, 68. •upra. 

t See chap. lii. sect. U. 1 1. pp. 69->78. for the OU TeMament, and 12. pp 
7^-fif. for we New Teatament. 

• See chap. iii. aect. iL |3i pp. 88—02. «Mpra. 

• See chap. iv. aect H. pp. d3~119. tupra. 
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Ihas tfarr^ thoosaiyl j«in a^ro. Ast ".iw of tiwm U frt^rinit 
lo wditaU: m pnori^nr^ nione than bsman : Sot th^ coU^etir^ 
fmt tA all takMi t/>peth#T U torh. thsit nochixii^ ibot»^ caa be 
nMA<».ifj to pfyre m iot^rpo^ition of rifnnuci«nn^. thao the 
estabiiAhmem of their autheotiritT ; aivi thU. er^n at so r^ 
mole a period as the preaeot, we ^re al^^adj seeot is placed 
berond all doiibt.> 

Besides these external attestations, the 5$fTiptare» Yave the 
iBOSt eieelleiii internal cbaracteTS of truth and ^oodne^w 
(which prore their dirine ori^n and in^piratioo)* in the 
sablimitj, excellence, and sancdtj of the doctrines and moral 
preeepts which they delirer, and 'thf^ir admirable adaptation 
to the actual state and wants of mankind ;'' — in ths harmooT 
and connection that sabsist between all the parts of whicb 
they consist;^ — in their wonderfol preserration. cocwith- 
standinflr all the attempts which were made by their enetnies 
to destroy them;*— 4nd« finally, in their admirable tendency 
(which is demcBttrated by the effects which are inrariably 

£ rod need wbeicTer the Scriptures are cordially and sincerely 
elicTed) to promote the gtory of God and the good of man- 
kind, and the cause of Tiitoe'and rififfateousness in the world, 
and to prepare men by a life of faith and holy obedience 
upon earth for the eternal enjofment of God in hearen.^ To 
which we may add the infimte superiority, in ereij respect, 
of the Christian Revelation over erery other religion wnich 
has erer been in the worid.^ 

Upon the whole, we have such a number of erideDces of 
the truth of the Scriptures as no man can resist, who duly 
and impartially eonsiders them ; and it is to the wilful ifi[no- 
lanoe o( those eTidenoes that we are to ascribe diat infidelity 
which at present exists in difierent parts of the world. 

VL ^The Scripture,^ as a late eminent prelate' has 
justly remarked, ^ is not a plan of Christianity bmshed with 
minute accuracy, to instruct men as in something altogether 
new, or to excite a Tain admiration and applause; but it is 
somewhat unspeakabir nobler and more extensive, compre- 
hending in the grandest and most magnificent order, along 
with every essential of that plan, the various dispensations 
of God to mankind, from the formation of this earth to the 
consummation of all things.^ — ^ Oihtr books may afford us 
much entertainment and much instruction, may gratify our cu- 
riosity, may delight our imagination, may improve our under- 
standings, may calm our passions, may exalt our sentiments, 
may even improve our hearts. But they have not, they can- 
not have, that authority in what they affirm, in what they 
require, in what they promise and threaten, which the Scrip- 
tures have. There is a peculiar weight and energv in tJum 
which is not to be found in any other writings. Their de- 
nunciations are more awful, their convictions stronger, their 
consolations more powerful, their counsels more authentic, 
their waminjTs more alarming, their expostulations more pe- 
netrating, l^ere are passages in them throughout so sublime, 
so pathetic, full of such energy and force upon the heart and 
conscience, yet without the least appearance of labour and 
study for that purpose ; indeed, the design of the whole is so 
noble, so well suited to the sad condition of human kind ; the 
morals have in them such purity and di^iity ; the doctrines, so 
many of them above reason, yet so perfectly reconcileable 
with it; the expression is so majestic, yet familiarized with 
such easy simplicity, that, the more we read and study these 
writings, with piowi dinpositiims and judicious atlenium^ the 
more we shall see and feel of the hand of God in them.'* Thus 
are the Scriptures the only rule of our faith and standard of 
our lives; and thus do they point out to us the only way by 
which to attain solid comfort, peace, and happiness. ** But 
that which stamps upon them the highest value, that which 
renders them, strictly speaking, imsttmabU, and distinguishes 
them from all other books in the world, is this, that they, 
and they only, contain the Wf/rda of eternal Vfe, Hohn vi. 68.) 
In Uiis respect every other book, even the noblest composi- 
tions of man, mast fail ; they cannot give us Uiat whicn we 
most want, and what is of infinitely more importance to us 
than all other things put together-*— eternal life. 

**This we must look for nowhere but in Scripture. It 

• Bee chap. It. sect Hi. pn. 123^126. ttpra, for a view of the prophecies 
rea pitctinf nalionM, and pp. 125—129. for tnone relative to the Mesniah ; and 
pp. 129— I J2. fur prfdictiona delivered by Christ and hia apostles ; and the 
Appendix, No. vl. rhap. ii. sect. iii. infra, fur the predictions of Jesus 
Christ cut ■ ■ 



cunreming the destruction of Jerusalem, and the propagaUon of 
Christianity, iw., 

sect. i. pp. 142, 143. aupra. 
seel. ii. p. 167. tmpra. 
sect. iii. p. 1(J8. tupra. 
sect iv, pp. 169—177. tupra. 
sect. v. pp. 177— IrtO. aupra. 
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• Ken chap. v. 

• Hee cha >. v. 
■ rtee cha t. y. 

• See chai). ▼. 
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is Uiere. and tfieve otily. that we are icformed, from autho- 
rirv. of the imoioctalirp of the soul, of a ecneral resurrection 
from the ^ami^ of a nmue radfrneat, m a state of eternal 
bappioMs to the good, and of eternal miserr to the bad. It 
is tfif^T*^ we are nade arf^Qzinted with, the ^1 of our first pa- 
rents from a state of ionoceiice and happiness; with the 
guilt. corrapcicMi, and misery which this sad event brought 
on all their ncsierity ; which« together with their own per- 
sonal and voluntary truhsgrcssioos, rendered them obnoxious 
to Gold's severest 'punismnents. But to our inexpressible 
comfort, we are further told in this divine book, that God is 
Inil of mercy, compassion, and goodness; that he is not ex- 
treme to mark what is done amiss ; that he willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his 
wickedness and save his soul alive. In pity, therefore, to 
mankind, he was pleased to adopt a measure, which should 
at once satisfjr his justice., show his extreme abhorrence of 
sin, make a sufficient atonement for the sins of the whole 
worid, and release all. who accepted the terms proposed to 
them, from the punishment they had deserved. This was 
nothing less than the death of lus 8on Jesus Christ, whom 
he sent into the worid to take our nature upon him, to teach 
us a most holy, pure, and benevolent religion, to reform us 
both by his precept and example; and, lastly, to die for our 
sins, and to rise again, for oar justification. By him and his 
evangelists and apostles we are assured, tiiat if we sincerely 
repent of our sins, and firmly believe in him and his Gospel, 
we shall, for the sake of his sufferings and his righteousness, 
have all oar ttansgressions fomven and blottedout;-— shall 
be justified, that is, considered as innocent in the sight of 
God ;— shall have the assistance of his Holy i^pirit tor our 
future conduct ;— and, if we persevere to the end m a uniform 
Tthcmgh, from the infirmity of our nature, imperfect) obe- 
dience to all the laws of Christ, we shall, through his merits, 
be rewarded with everlasting glory in the li^ to come/^« 
Tlius do the Holy Scriptures contam ^all things necessary 
to salvation ; so that wnatsoever is not read therein, nor may 
be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article (n the &ith, or be thought 
reouisite or necessanr to salvation,^ 

Vll. Such, then, being the utility, excelleiKse, and perfec- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, nnce they are, not merely the 
best guide we can consult, but the only one that can make us 
wise unto salvation, it becomes the indispensable duty of all 
carefully and constantly to peruse these sacred oracles, that 
through them they may become ^ perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished to every good work.*'io This, indeed, is not only 
agreeable to the divine command," and to the design of the 
Scriptures, but is further commended to us by the practice 
of the church in ancient," and in modem times, and by the 
gracious promise made by Him who cannot lie, to all true 
believers, that " they shall ait be taught of God.">* What 
time is to be appropriated for this purpose, must ever depend 
upon the circumstances of the individiial. It is obvious that 
9ome time ought daily to be devoted to this important study, 
and that it should be undertaken with devout simplicity and 
humility ; prosecuted with diligence and attention ;•' accom 
pani^ by prayer for the divine aid and teaching ;i^ togethei 

• Bishop Porteus, I.c«tureson St. Manhew, toL i. pp. 18. 21. 

• Article vl. of the United Church of Great Britain and Ireland. The suf- 
ficiency of Scripture is ablj illui4rated by Bixhop Tcinline (Elementj> of 
Christian Tlieokjgy, vol. ii. pp. 190—196.) ; by Bishop Vanmildert (Banipton 
Lect. pp. 61— 76.x by Dr. Ethvards, in his "Discourse concerning the Au- 
thority, Style, and Perfection of the Books of the Old and New Testament,'* 
vol. iii. pp. 1^44., and most eUboratcIy by Archbishop TiUoison in his 
" Rule J(^ Faith,'' espedaily part iv. sect. ii. To these works the student is 
referred, who is desirous of investi<ratinjr this important topic. 

to 2 Tim. iii. 17. ** :^earch tub Scripture^ John v. 39. 

t* Psal cnx. 91. Acts xrii. 11. 2T)m. iii 15. Psal i. 2. 

t* Isa. liv. 13. Jer. xxjci. 31. John vi. 45. Heb. viii. 11. and John xvi. 13. 
Luke Jd. 13. Eph. i. 17. "The Revelation of the Holy nbost iuRpireth the 
true meaning of the Scripture to us : in truth, we cannot without it attain 
true saving knowledge." Second Homily of the -Stnp/iire.— " Quo etiam 
spiritu scriptunp liKtae sunt, eo spiritu legl desiderant, ipso etiam imelli- 
gends sunt. Nunquam ingrediens in sensum Pauli, donee usu bonas in- 
tentionis in lectione ejus, et studio assidus meditationia, spiritmn ejus im- 
biberis. Nunquam intelligcs David,donec ipsft ezperientiA ipsos Psalmonim 
affectus induMis. Sicque de rcliquis." St. Bernard. Epiet. ad Pratrt* 
Monti* Dei. 

i« " Wiihout attention," says a pious but neglected writer of the aeven 
teenth century, " all books are alike, and aU equally insignificant ; for he 
that adverts not to the aenae of what he reads, the wisest discourses signify 
no more to him, than the most exquisite music does to a man. perfectly 
deaf. The leUers and syllables of the Bible are no more sacred than those 
of another book : it is the senseand meaning only that la divinely inspired; 
and he that considers onlv the former, may as well entertain himself with 
the spelling-book." IJvely Oracles, sect viil. 125. 

>• "Though the natural man may well enough apprehend the letter and 
grammatical sense of the word, yet its power and energy— that Inainuaiive, 
persuasive force whereby it works upon our hearta.ia peculiar to the Spirit ; 
and, therefore, teittunU htt aidt the scripture, while H Ilea open before our 
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practice. ' 

In order, howerer, to study the Scriptures aright, it >:lin<ild 
be recollecled that they are not lo be conteraplaled iis uni' 
entire book or treatige. "The knowledge of dii' 



indeed, perfectly distinct from ._ 

emanates immediately from the founts of Infinite Wiijilfiiii, 

Yet \na it this in common with human scipncc, tli^it il js 
made by iti beaTenly Author to flow through the chanuil nf 
human inatruotioo. While, therefore, toe reeeivt it rv,l im Ike 
•oprrf of jnen, butaailii in truth tht Word 0/ Oorf (1 IlioSS. 
■i. 13.}, we must nererthelese examine it as it is dnjivered 
10 na, clothed in the language of men, and subject to the 
general roles of human composition. The deference due to 
It as a divine production does not interfere with this province! 
of human learning; il only exacts submission with ri spent 
lo the subject matlrr of the revelation, to which the critjcal 
inrestiffation is entirely subordinate."' 

Bui besides the paramount importance of the coDtoni^ of 
the Holy Scriptures, a farther motive to the diligent study 
of them presents itself, in the ^iliUes that are oDered lo us 
for this purpose by the numerous publications on the criti- 
cism and interpretation of the Bible, which lave appran'd ai 
different limes, and whose most valuable precepts il h the 
design of the present work to concentrate. In fact, " a will- 
ingness to know and lo do the will of God, implies q will- 
ingness to resort to all necessary helps for advancenimt in 
the truth, and for security against error."' The value of 
Buch helps was never questioned, except by those who chose 
to despise what they did not possess. "They are ot dis- 
dnguiahed value in theolt^i but then, like ever^- lliinu 
else that is eicellent, they have their province. Whilo they 
are eupreme in the concerns of human investigation, lliey atd 
subordinate in those of divine. They cannot comraunioilc q 
right disposition of heart, nor can they compensale fur its 
absence. Like the armour of the ancient warrior, if tho 
native vigour of the frame can wield them with alertness ami 
■kill, they are his defence and ornament: but if this vii^'our 
be wanting, theyare of no advantage whatever; they bi'ciTiiic, 
00 ihe contrary, a burden and an incumbrance." 

With regard to the order lo be pursued in reading i!ii' 
Scriptures, it may be sufficient to remark, that it will \h' 
desirable lo peruse those books liist which are written in ilii> 
plainest style, and, consequently, are best adapted tn thi' 
capacity of the mind; and afterwards to proceed gmiluallj 
from the easier books to such as are more difficult, and cspi- 
cially to read those in succession which are of parallel aruu- 
ment; from the New Testament to the Old, and fn:>m the 
simpler books to such as are more abstruse. 

Further, as it is of importance to understand the ^crer.il 
dispenaanons given by God to mankind, besides this e^'men- 
tary reading of the Scriptures, it is necessary that llity lie 
■tudied aeim^ng to the hiitoriail order of lime. This mode 
of readily the Bible will at once help both the memory and 
the judgment; it will also discover 10 us those coDtK'cUotis 
and de]Kndencies which are oUierwise undiscemible. M:iny 
chapieis and books of Scripture are out of their proper place, 
adKirding to the order of Urae; which if put in their propei 

' . would -'■'^- 
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succeeding parts of the sacred history. Then come« tha 
hook of Biodus, which gives an account of the deliverance 
of the Jews from their Egyptian bondage, and the erection 
of the tabernacle for the service of God; from which taber- 
nacle He gave those Ordinances for his service, which are 
related in the book of Leviticus. After these ordinances had 
been issued, the Isiaelites performed those joumeyinga of 
which we have an account, together with the incidents thai 
befell them in each, in the book of Numbers. When tUeir 
wanderings in the Desert of Arabia were drown to a close, 
Moses, shortly before his departure, recapitulated and ex- 



it ' plained the preceding laws and ordinances to them, aL .. 
corded in the book of Deuterooomy. The seltlement.of tha 
Israelites in the land of Canaan, and the coincident circtuu- 
stances, Under the command of Joshua, the successor of 
Moses, are narrated in the book which bears his name; end 
of their succeeding history we have an account in the book 
of Judges. But Uie history contained in the two books of 
Samuel, of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, is so interwo- 
ven, that it requires very conatderahle attention to develops 
it; and, unless the different synchronisms be carefully at- 
tended to, and the Bevetal psalms and prophecies, praioiufy 
10 the Babyloniah captivity, be also interwoven in the order 
of time, it will be eitiemely difficult (not to say impractica- 
ble) critically to understand the sacred history. Jfler tiia 
captivity, the affairs of the Jews are continued by Ezra, 
Esther, and Nehemiah, in whose narratives (he predictions 
of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi (by whom the canon was 
closei^, ought in like manner to he interwoven, together with 
such of the psalms as manifestly appear, from inierual 
evidences, to have l>een composed subsequentiy to the cap- 
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. re have a continued history from the creation nf 1 h" 
wcKld down to thb death of the patriarch Joseph. N<-xi to 
that, in order of time, lies the narrative contained in the book 
of Job (if, indeed, it be not the first written book}, in which 

et with several vestiges of the patriarchal tlieolo<!T, iis 
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us, m so many n . 

actions of Jeaua Christ, which is the same in substance, 
but different iri many particulars. Now, if their several nar- 
ratives be digested and arranged into une, in the order of time, 
this would throw much light upon various passages, which 
in a detached stale appear difficult to be understMid.* The 
book of the Acts of tlie Apostles also ^ives us a short history 
of the Church, from Christ's ascension, together with the 
propagation of the Gospel by the apostles, and especially of 
the sufferings and labours of Peter and Paul. The insertion 
of the different apostolical epistles according to the several 
times and seasons when they were written (so fat at least 
as we can collect them from attending circamstances), would 
further be of great use, to enable us the better to understand 
them.' Thebook of the Revelation of St. John, which closes 
the canon of Scripture, gives a prophetical history of the 
church to the end of tiie world; and, of course, most ba 
studied by itself. 

"I can speak it from experience," says the celebrated 
Erasmus,' >' that there is little benefit to he derived from tha 
Scriptures, if they be read cursorily or carelessly; but if a 
maiLeiercise himself therein constantly and conscientiously, 
he shall hnd such an efficacy in them as is not to be found 
in any other book whatsoever." — "The genuine philosophy 
of Christ," says the same eminent scholar and critic, >' cannot 
be derived from any souree so successfutty, as from the books 
of the Gospels and tha Apostolic Epistles; in which, if a 
man philosophize with a pious spint, praying rather then 
arguing, he will find that there is nothing conducive to the 
happiness of man, and the performance of any duty of htiman 
life, which ia not, in some of these writings, laid down, dis- 
cussed, and determined, in a complete and satisfactory man- 



• In ihf irtond ynluma of tliii waA itie ptophalcil booki mre tmnteil 
\n or^r of tirafm. The ftuLhDr had It Id contemplaiioq io h^TeiuIemptAjui 
irnuu«m«n[ Dflhe entir« ScT^nturUt on tli# plu Rt>oTe noticed | but h« has 
hippllr bnn unldpued In this (ibunoiu underutinii, » br u meocla 
tlw OH Teiiunenl, bjr Uis Rgr. Geone Townu nd. In hli work, gnUtlHl 
"The HoIt Bible, unnied tn ChroDo1«lcal Old Ulnoiic^ Order." Lob- 
don, 1S31, 1iitwo>nluiiiei,BTO. Boom Kcoimt of Dili work ^ro, in tiM 
Blblio([^italulAp|>eiidliloTol. )L [Noteto the IkirdtdlUon.] 

• Foru ucDuMof (hanrtouiHu-monluorihoFourODipcm (Mttia 
BlbllDinipliiul Appendli to toL U. 

• Cndock^i ApD«(olicAl Hlsorv, Bensofi'i n^Morr ofttie finl pUnUnioT 
Chiim^BlijftadBxivi'tUtB of ibo Aponls hnLuid eipeclillT Uhb*v. 
Beo. TowDutnd'a NawTeauneui unnied In Hlmrtcil utd CfarDoiAitical 
Order, mcj hrre be noticed u puUcnlkrtj' nHAiJ ha^M for aOiMat Iht 
■poMDtIc eplwlu In Ihe order of Itan. 

• Frter. In Panphr, In Lne. 

• EiiMlniopunulUuiChtliUrihUDMphlunnanillDDdarelklnibHrM 
riaimei eiuu|FlioliUbrii,iluliDei>poatoUel>llterli: Inqidbiud qidipM 
philoiiDpbFlur. oranM mifia qnim orMtmeMomtf tdbU aaaa Invndat, qoad 
td bomloti lolicluiein, nliiUqaodaddBBmhulanitiBftmclbqiempartlnaat, 
quod Id bli son Ik tndttun dlMOHOm, el abaohuum. binn^ dud k 
Dr. Knoi'i CbrUtkandMopbj, p. OB, adadJI. 
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Criticism, in the more extensiye sense of the tenn, is the 
art of forming a correct judgment concerning any object pro- 
prosed to our consideration. In a more restnctea sense, par- 
ticularly with reference to the works of ancient authors, it 
was fashionable, for a considerable time, among the literati 
on the continent of Europe, to employ this term as indicating 
merely that kind of labour and judgment which was em- 
ployed in settling the genuineness of the whole or part of 
the text of any author. But the term is now generally used 
in a much more enlarged sense, viz. to indicate any kmd of 
labour or judgment, which is occupied either in the literary 
history of the text itself, or in settlinff or explaining it. Ix) 
the former the German philosophers have eiren the appella- 
tion of lower eritieUm / while the latter nas been termed 
higher criticism^ because its objects and results are of a much 
more important nature.* In this latter sense, the term is taken 
in Uie present volume, which is devoted to the consideration 
of the Criticism And Interpretation of the Holy ^captures. 



The FIRST PART, which treats on Seriptoie-Critioism, will 
be found to comprise a cohcise account of the Languages in 
which the Sacred Volume is written ; together with a Sketch 
of the Critical History of its Text, and of the several Di- 
visions and jSubdivisions of it, which have obtained at dif- 
ferent times. The Sources of Sacred Criticism are next 
discussed, including a particular account of the Manuscripts 
of the Old and ^few Testament, and the History of Uie 
Ancient Versions of the Scriptures. The nature of Various 
Readings, and the mesms of determining -gentine read- 
ings, are then considered, together with the Quotations 
from the Old Testament in the New, and the nature and 
different kinds of Hannonies of the Old and NewTesta- 
ihent. . . 

In the SECOND. PART the principles and subsidiary means 
of Scripture Interpretation are discussed, together with the 
application of ^theili to the etposition of the Sacred Volume, 
both exegetical and practicaL 



PART I. 



ON SCRIPTURE-CmTICISM, 



CHAPTER I. 

i I 

ON THE LANGUAGES IN WHICH THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ARE WRITTEN. 



A KNOWLEDGE of the original lan&;uages of Scripture is 
of the utmost importance, and indeea absolutely necessary, 
to him who is desirous of ascertaining the genmne meaning 
of the Sacred Volume. Happily, the means of acquiring 
these languages are now so numerous and easy of access, 
that the student, who wishes to derive his knowledge of the 
Oracles of God from pure sources, can be at no loss for 
guides to direct him in this delightful pursuit. 



SECTION I. 

ON THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

Introductory remarkt on the Oriental or Shemitiih Ian- 
guageM, — L Origin of the Hebrew language, — 11. Hittorical 
9ketch of thi$ language, and of the ttudy of Hebrevf, — 
ftl. And of iti charactert* — IV. Of the vowel pointo, — 
V. Hebrew accent*. 

The languages of Western Asia, thouflrh differing in 
respect to dialect, are radically the same, ana have, been so, 
as far back as any historical records enable us to trace them. 
Palestine, Syria, Phcenicia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Arabia, 
and also Ethiopia are reckoned as the countries, where the 
languages commonly denominated On'en^a/ have been spoken. 
Of Tate, many critics have rejected the appellation ' Oriental,'* 
as being too comprehensive, and have substituted that of 
^ Shemituh,'* a denominative derived from Shem. Against 
this appellation, however, obiections of a similar nature may 
be urged ; for no inconsideraole portion of those, who spoke 
the languages in question, were not descendants of Shem^ It 

> Mantinsbe, BreriiExpoiUio CriticM Vet. Posd. pp. 1,2. Jahn'a Diwer- 
tMtktniL by Prof. Stojurt, pp. 64, 65. Clailci AriiCritica, pp. 1, 8. 



is matter of indifference which appellation is used, U" it be 
first defined. 

The Oriental Languages may be divided into three princi- 
pal dialects, viz. the Aramiean, the Hebrew, and the Axabic. 

1. The AramsBon, spoken in Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Babylonia or Chaldea, is subdivided into the Syriac and 
Chaldee dialects ; or, as they are sometimes called, the East 
and West Aramaean. 

2. The Hebrew or Canaanitish ([Isa. xix. 18.) was spoken 
in Palestine, and probably with little variation in Phcsnicia, 
and the Phoenician colonies, as at CarthasB and otbft places. 
The names of the Phoenician and Punic dialects ard loo few, 
and too much disfigured, to enable us to judge with certainty 
how extensively these languages were the aame as the diaJect 
of Palestine. 

3. The Arabic J to which the Ethiopic bears a special re- 
semblance, has, in modem times, a great variety of dialects, 
as a spoken language, and is spread over a vast extent of 
country. But, so far as we are acquainted with its former 
state, It appears more anciently to have been principally 
limited to Arabia and Ethiopia. 

The Arabic is very ri(^ m forms and words ; the Syriac, 
so far as it is yet known, is comparatively limited in both ; 
the Hebrew holds a middle place between them, both as to 
copiousness of words and variety of forms. 

Besides the preceding dialects, there are many slighter 
variations of language, sometimes dittinguished firom the 
general names by loc^ appellations. Tlius, the Ephraimites 
could not distinguish between the letters d (s) and v (sh), 
as the Hebrews did, in< speakinor : heipe the Ephraimites 
pronounced Sibboleth instead of SAtbboJeth. (Judges xii. 6.) 
Nehemiah was indignant that part of his countrymen should 
speak the language of Ashdoa. (Keh. xiii. 33---35.) 

The Samarttan Dialect appears to; be composed (as one 
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mifffat expeet, see 2 Kings xvii.) of Aramean and Hebrew: being appellative, and from other facts in respect to the 

ana the slighter varieties of Arabic are as numerous as the formation of this dialect. Thus, ilie f'Vest is, m Hebrew, 

provinces where the langruage is spoken. o^ (vum), which means the sea, tiiat is, towards the Medi- 

AIl the Oriental or Shemitish languages are distinguished terranean Sea. As the Hebrew has no other proper word for 

from the Western or European Tongues, in gener^, by a west, so it must be evident that the languaffe, in its distino- 

nomber of peculiar traits, viz. : — tive and peculiar forms, must have been tormed in Pales- 

(1.) Several kinds of guttural letters are foUnd in them, tine.' 

whicn we cannot distinctly mark ; and some of which our The Jewish Rabbins, Jonathan the author of the Chaldee 

org[ans are incapable of pronouncing after the age of ma- Paraphrase, Solomon Jarohi, and Aben-Ezra, have affirmed 

tunty. that Hebrew was the primitive language spoken in Paradise ; 

(2.) In general, the roots are tri-literal, and of two sylla- and their opinion has been adoptea by Origen, Jerome, 

bles. By far the greater part of the roots are verbs. AugiELstine, and some other fathers, as well as by some 

(3.) Ftonouns, whether personal or adjective, are, in the modem critics and philologers. Huet, however, and the 

oblique cases, united in the same word with the noun or majority of modem critics, are of opinion, that the language 

verb, to which they have a relation. spoken by Adam perished in the confusion of tongues at 

(^.) The verbs have but two tenses, the past and future ; Babel. But it seems highly probable, that if the original 

ana, in general, there are no optative or suojunctive moods parents of mankind were placed in Westem Asia, they spoke 

distinctnr marked. substantially the language which has for more than fifty 

(5.) The genders are only masculine and feminine ; and centuries pervaded that country.^ Without adopting, there- 

these are extended to the verb as well as to the noun. fore, the nypothesis just stated, which rests only on bare 

(6.) For the most part, the cases are marked by preposi- probabilities, we may observe, that the Hebrew is the most 
tions. Where two nouns come together, the latter of wnich ancient of all the languages in the world ; at least we know 
is m the genitive, the first in most cases suffers a change, of none that is older ; that it is not improbable that it was 
which indicates this state of relation ; while the latter noun the general language of men at the dispersion ; and, how- 
remains unchanged ; that is, the governing noun suffers the ever it might have subsequentiy been altered and improvedt 
change, and not the ilouvl governed, that, it appears to be the original of all the languages, or 

(7.) To mark the comparative and superlative degrees, no rather dialects, which have since arisen in the wond.^ 

special forms of adjectives exist. But from this observation Various circumstances, indeed, combine to prove that He- 

the Arabic must be excepted ; which for the most part has brew is the original language, neither improved nor debased 

an extensive form of adjectives, that marks both tne com- by foreign idioms. The words of which it is composed are 

parative and superlative. very short, and admit of very littie flexion, as may be seen 

(8.) Scarcely any composite words exist in these languages, on reference to any Hebrew grammar or lexicon. The names 

if we except proper names. of persons and places are descriptive of their nature, situation, 

(9.) Verbs are not only distinguished into active and pw^ accidental circumstances, &c. The names of bmtes express 

sivt by their forms ; but additional forms are made, by the their nature and properties more significantiy and more accu- 

inflections of the same verb with small variations, to signify rately than any other known language in the world. The 

the cause of action, or the frequency of it, or that it is re- names also of various ancient nations are of Hebrew origin, 

flexive, reciprocal, or intensive, &c. being derived from the sons or grandsons of Shem. Ham, and 

(lO.S All these dialects (the Ethiopic excepted), are writ- Japhet: as, the Assyrians from Ashur; the Elamites from 

ten and read from the right hand to the left; the alphabets Elam ; the Arameans from Aram; the Lydians from Lud: the 

consisting of consonants only, and the vowels being gene- Cimbrians or Cimmerians from Gomer; Ihe Medians from 

rally written above or below the consonants.^ Madai, the son of Japhet ; the lonians from Javan, &c.* 

I. Origln op the Hebrew Language. Further, tiie names riven to the heatiien deities suggest an 




^!^i.w?^o:a^^*K*rK''T°'''!f-^^ vered tiie use of iron and brass, &c. ^. lastiy, tiie traces 

SS^fiJS n »!Jf n ^%V^?*^«^ ^^«^j; ^^ which are ^f Hebrew which are to be.fJund in very many otiier Ian- 
^it i?fr!^h "♦•• P- ^K ^^ ' Numerous appellaUons ^ j ^^ich have been noticed by several liamed men, 

i.^ntn^TtL^'"^'^^^^^ tills language. In IffordaLotherargmnent in favour of its antiquity and priority 

Scriptures t is nowhere called Hebrew. This term, as tk««» ^Aori^oa fr« n,rtin«l^rW nnna«in,mn3 i„ ♦>,« r^h«w^ 



the Scri 




to the 



e Syro-Chaldaic dialect prevalent in Palestine in the ^^ g^g^ divisionof laniniaires took nlace ' 

time of Jesus Christ. In 2 Kmors xviii. 26. it is called the qn,^ irn/>«.i*wi*T£» r^r*\^ u^^^ laALior^^ x»^e» a\(p.^^^a ^^^ 

?i«i^i,^SP^ J. w!j^ k ""^.t' 1 *""'' "f'.S" H^ was identically the eami a« was spoke/in Canaan, or PhcB- 

b^w S,^' ' ^^ language of the He- „icj,^ ^ ,^d/„t j^^^ j^ ^eing uW by the inhabitants of 

r^ "g"^"- ^ ,^_: r .!.• .u u u that country from the time of Abraham to that of Joshua, 

.uSri.1!f5lSg«^!«*^*^"''f *" f "»%*>«'t '"'* »'««"«'">- who gave tb places mentioned in the Old Testament, appd- 

.^^ J^ !^ ™ oropiimm. According to some critics, ,,rt„„« which are pure Hebrew ; such are, Kiriath-SOTherroi 

4. -^ Tr.i ,^^0^™ • .*J'^f'c"'^t ^ *«. «'«««e°<lf"'8 ff the «<y of hooka, and Kiriath-sainah, or the city of Naming. 

!,!!, ,!?;•• ^i: .'\"- ^®' J^-V^"* °)^^' '^r*^ (Josh. XT. 15. 49.) Another proof of the idenfity of the two 

?^»?7- 1«P™" K kI t T ^^- Tl !?" languages arises from the circumstance of the riibrewscon- 

^^L,f ,^'.9 ^*"^ f^"*""" J^' denominated the ,ereing*^with tiie Canaanites, without an interpreter; as tiie 

Stw i ~ tT; >\^' .I'aj'ng P'^""' »^«;. *c nver Ed- ^^^ l^nt by Joshua, with Rahab (Josh, ii.); tiie a^baan- 

?„^ ? come into the land of Carraan. This last opinion ^^n sent by the Gibeonites to Joshua (Josh. Ix. 3-35.), Ab. 

!L"^„^ ^ best founded, from the general feet that the But a still stronger proof of the identity of tiie two langiagea 

SwJSf w .T* "^ •"^"""^ Y.^'^u^^'l!"''®" ?•"'» w to bo found fn tlie fragments of tiie Punic tongue which 

wr^ w^ .k^ meaning was attached to the appellation occur in tiie writings of ^cient autiiors. That ^e Cartiia- 

^il^^LTl? i.^* time of Jacob, It appears afterwards to ginians (Posni) derived their name, origin, and language from 

n!^ wiS. / 1^ ^^ posterity, and to be synony- §,, Phoenician^, is a well-known and luthenticatel ^t; and 

'iv-«!iVL_*!rflL u 1 1 • u J . J r ^v *at the latter sprang from the Canaanites mi^t easily be 

i-irfh^K *e Hebrew Language must be dated farther gho^n from tiie'^situation of tiieir country, as well as ftom 

tadtthan the penod, to which we can trace tiie appellation ,i,eir manners, customs, and ordinances. Not to cite tite 

Mteenw, it is plain, nom the names of persons and places 

in Canaan, that, wheierer Abraham sojourned, he found a . ». ^, n u * e 

laonage in which he could easily converse, viz. tiie Hebrew \ ^SSli^^i^Znil: 



Huet, Dcmonstr. Evaog. Prop. IV. c. 13. Calme^ Dittertation ■or la 



or Phoenician language." That this was originally the premiere Langue. Alb«T, Hena'eneat VeL Test torn. L p. 321. 8tiian*a 

language of Palestine, is evident from the names of nations "^n^rj^-P^®' . »v - •• .k /^^ . /•* 

" " • Dr. Gr. sbarpe'a Diaaertationa on the Origin of Umguag aa, &a. p. 22 

• ftoaft'a Hebrew Orammar, pp. 1, 2. (firat edition ) Robinaon'a edition • OroUua de Veritate, Ub. i. sec. 16. Walton*a Prolecomenatothe London 

orGalQMC*a Diettonarr abridged, pp. 606-607. PoMott, proL IH. f 6. (p. 76. ed. Dathil.) 

. • Bodge'a abliealRepenorj, rol. U. p. 293. t Walton, Prol. Ui. i f, & (pp. 76, 77.) 
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testimonies of profann authors on this point, which have been 
accumulated by Bishop Walton, we have sufficient evidence 
to prove tiiat tney were considered as the saau^ people, in 
the fact of the Pnocnicians and Canaaniti'S being us(>d pro- 
miscuously to denote the inhabitants of the s:ime country. 
Compare Exod. vi. 15. with Gen.xlvi. 10. and Exod. xvi. 
33. with Josh. v. l!2., in which passages, for the Hebrew 
words translated Caiiaanitinh and land of Canaan^ the Sep 
tua^nt reads PhcBuician and the country of Phoenicia. 

IT. Historical Sketch or the Hebrew Language. 

The period from the a^e of ^STosii'S to that of David has 
been considered the f^ltlen acre of the Hebrew lan^uaorc, 
which declined in purity from that time to the reign f)f lleze- 
kiah or Manasseh, havintr received several foreiim words 
from the commercial and political intercours** f»f the Jews 
and Israelites with the Assyrians and Dabvlonians. lliis 
period has been termed the silver a<Te of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. In the interval between the reign of Hozekiah and 
the liabvlonish captivitVi the purity of the lantfiiage was 
ncglecteH, and so many foreign words were introduced into 
it, that this period has, not inaptly, been d(?signated its irou 
age. During the seventy years captivity, though it doe^ 
not appear that the Hebrews entirtly lost their native tongue, 
yet it underwent so considerable a chang»! from their adop- 
tion of the vernacular languages of tln> countries where they 
had resided, that aftenv'ards, on their return frf»m exile, they 
spoke a dialect of Chaldee mixed with Hebrew words. On 
this account it was, that, when the Hebrew Scriptures were 
read, it was found necessary to interpret them to the people 
in the Chaldisan language ; as, when Ezra thescriln? brouglit 
the book of the law of Sloses before tjie congregation, the 
Levites are said to have caused the pcoj)le to understand the 
law, because they read in the book^ in the lav of Gdrf, rf/«- 
tindli/, AND gave the sense, and caused them to under- 
stand the READING. (Neh. viii. 8.)' Some time after the 
return from the great captivity, Hebrew ceased to be spoken 
altotrether : though it continued to be cultivated and studied, 
by the priest*? ana Levites, as a learned language, that they 
might be enabled to expound the law and tlie pmphets to the 
people, who, it appears from the New Testament, were well 
ficquainted with their general conti^nts and tenor ; this lastr 
mentioned peri<Kl has been called the kfiden age of the lan- 
guage.' "How lon^ the Hebrew was retained, both in 
writing and conversation ; or in writing, after it ceased to be 
the language of conversation, it is impossible to detennine. 
The coins, stamped in tlie time of the Maccabees, are all 
the oriental monuments we have, of the period that elapsed 
between the latest canonical writers, and the advent of 
Christ; and the inscriptions on these are in Hebrew. At 
the time of the Maccabees, then, Hebrew was probably 
understood, at least, as the language of books ; perhaps, in 
some measure, also, amon^ the bt»tter informed, as the lan- 
guarro of conversation, liut soon after this, the dominion 
of tne Seleucidae, in Syria, over the Jewish nation, uniting 
with the fonner influence of the Babylonish captivity, in 
promoting the Aramffian diah^t, appciars to have destroyed 
the remains of proj)er Hebrew, as a livin?; language, and to 
have universally substituted, in its steacl, the llebrwo-Ara- 
ma'an, as it was spoken in the? time of our Saviour. From 
the time when Heorew ceased to be vernacular, down to the 
present day, a portion of this dialect has been preserved in 
the Old Testament. It has always been the subject of study 
among learned Jews. Before and at tlie time of Christ, 
there were flourishing Jewish acaflemiea at Jerusalem; 
espf?cially under HilleTand Shamniai. After Jerusalem was 
destroyed, schools were set up in various places, but par- 
ticularly they flourished at Tiberias, until tlie death ot 1^ 
Judah, surnamcd IhikhHicsh or the Hoh/, the author of the 
Mishna; about a. d. 1230. Some of his pupils s(>t up other 
schools in Babylonia, which became the ri\'als ot these. 
Tlie Babylonish academies flourished until near the tenth 



« II iBwortliy of remark fhnt tlio above prnrMcc exists nt Ihe present liino, 
amonfitlio Karaite Jews, Ht Svinpheroix)!, in Criiii THrury ; wiicre the Tar- 
tar tiHiiHlation iP road t<>gether willi llie HeWrew Text (Stse I»r, Pinker- 
tun'8 -Letter, in the Appendix to tlio ThirtceiiMi Report of the British and 
poreign Dilile Society, p. 76.) A similar nrartice obiainn among the cSyriati 
Chriiiriaiis at Travancore, in the KaM Indies, wliorc the Syriac ia llie learn- 
ed lnQCPa^o and ilic laniriuM^c oftlic church.: wliile tho MtUayalim tir Mai- 
ftb«r 18 ttie vernacular language uf thc.cuiinlry. The Clirisliaii priest:* read 
the i^cripiurea from manuHcript conies in i\\e former, and exiKumd them in 
the lattn to the people. Owen's History of the Urillsh upd Foreign llibtc 
Bocici V. vol. it. p. 3i>l. 

• \ValloQ, Prol. iii. $15—24. (pp. 84—97.) Sclileutmer's lexicon, voce, 
EJp«ic. dttim, Introd. ad. Vet. Favlun, pp. 91—90. Purkhnp(t(Gr. Lex. voce. 
£Cpxic) has endeavoured to show, bul unsuccessfully, that no cliaiigc from 
Hebrew to Chaklce ever took place. 




century."' Froni the academi-^ at Tiberias and in Babjlo> 
Ilia, we have received the Targums, the Talmud, the Itftsoii . 
(of nil which an ac(*ount willbe found in the course of Ife ' 
present volume), and the written vowels and accents of (&§ 
Hebrew languajje. The Hebrew of the Talmud and of thi 
Rabbins has a close affinity with the later Hebrew ; espeddlf 
the first and earliest part of it, the Mishna. 

III. Antiquity or the Hebrew Characters. 

The present Hebrew Characters, or I^etters, are twenty 
two in number^ and of a square form: but the antiquity of 
these letters is a point that has been most severely conteitoi 
by many learned men. From a passage in Eusebins*! Cli» 
niclej and another in Jerome,^ it was inferred by Joieak 
Sealijrrr, that tJzra, when he reformed the Jewish chuoii 
transcribed the ancient characters of the Hebrews into the 
square letters of the Chaldeans : and that this was donefQi 
the use of those Jews, who, beinpr bom durincr the captivitj, 

mneiei, 
&. TWi 

opinion Scaliijrer supported hy passages from both theT^ 
muds, as welPas from rabbinical writers, in which it is ex- 
pressly affirmed that such characters were adopted bj Exn. 
nut the most decisive confinnation of this point is to be 
found in the ancient Hebrew coins, which were struck b^ 
fore the captivity, and even previously to the revolt of the 
ten tribes. The characters euCTaven on all of them nt 
manifestly the same with the modern Samaritan, thoujrh with 
some tril)incr variations in their forms, occasioned dt tin 
denredations of time. These coins, whether shekels or 
half sh(>kels, have all of them, on one side, the golden 
inanna-pot (mentioned in Exod. xvi. 33, 33.), and on in 
mouth, or over the top of it, most of them have a Samariin 
Ale))h, some an Alepli and Schin, or other letters, with tfaii 
inscription. The Shekel of Israel^ in Samaritan characten. (h 
the opposite side is to be seen Aaron^s rod with almonds, 
and in the same letters this inscription, Jenualem the koty. 
Other coins are extant with somewhat different inscriptioiii, 
but the same characters are engraven on them all.* 

The opinion originally produced by Scaliger, and thus (!»• 
cisively corroborated by coins, has been adopted by Casaa- 
bon, V ossius, Grotius, Bishop Walton, Louis Cappel, Dr. 
Prideaux, and other eminent biblical critics and phiiologfts, 
and is now generally received : it was, however, very streno- 
ously though unsuccessfully opposed by the younger Box- 
torf, who endeavoured to prove, by a variety of passagei 
from rabbinical writers, that both the square and the San»> 
ritan characters were anciently used ; the present snoare 
character beintr that in which the tables of the law, and the 
copy depositea in the ark, were written ; and the other cha- 
racters being employed in the copies of the law which were 
made for private and common use, and in civil aflaiis in 
general ; and that, after the captivity, Ezra enjoined the 
fonner to be used by tlie Jews on all occasions, leaving the 
latter t^t the Samaritans and apostates. Independently, how- 
ever, of the strong evidence against BuxtorPs hypothesis, 
which is alTorded by the ancient Hebrew coins, when we 
consider the implacable enmity that subsisted between the 
Jews and Samaritans, is it likely that the one copied from 
the other, or that the fonner pn^ferred, to the beautiful letters 
userl by their ancestors, the rude and inelegant characters of 
their most detested rivals? And when the vast difference 
between the (chaldee (or square) and the Samaritan li-tU'TS, 
with respect to convenience and beauty, is calmly considered, 
it must ne acknowledged that they never coufd have been 
used at the same time. After all, it is of no great moment 
which of these, or whether either of them, were the oriirinal 
characters, since it does not apj)ear lliat any change of the 
words has arisen from the manner of wTitiiig them,' because 
the Samaritan and Hebrew Pentateudis almost always agree, 
notwithstanding the lapse of so many ages. It is most 

Jirobable that the form of these characters tias varied at dif- 
erent periods : this appears from the direct testimony oJF 
Montfaucon,^ and is implied in Dr. Kennicott^s making the 
characters, in which manust^ripts are written, one test of 
their age.^* It is, however, certain that the Chaldee or square 
character was the common one : as in Matt. v. 8. the yod is 
rcfenred to as the smallest letter in the alphabet. It is highly 

• :^tiiart'8 Heb. Grain, p. 12. « Bub anno 4740. 

• Pripf. in 1 R*»g. 

i Walton. Prol. iii. $29-;J7. (pp 103—125.0 Cwpxor, CrUtca 9aen, 
pp. 2'.>5— iMI. Uauer, Critica Sacra, pji. 111—127. 
4 Ilexapla OrigeniH, tuiii. i. f^i. 22. ef 9eq. 

• Diwertatiou on the Hebrew Text, vol. I. pp. 310-^1 
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h was the common character, when the Sep- 
1 wae made ; because the departures in tb'- 
rom that Teision, bo far as they have respect 
can mostly be Bccounled~for, on the eround. 
eharaclcrs were then used, and that the final 
■aij from the medial or initial form, were then 

ITT or THC Hebrbw Vowel Points. 
T interesting these inquiries may be in a phi 
of view, it IS of far greater importance to bi 
ming the much litigated, and yet undecided. 
:ting the antiquity oi the Hebrew points ; be- 
hs student bas determined for himeelf, a^r a 
ption, he cannot with conRdeiice apply to thi.' 
acr«d languajj^e. Three opinions have been 
led men on this sabject. By some, the origin 

Towel poinla is maintained to he coeval with 
Ulguage itself: while others assert them td 
t mtroduced by Ezra after the Babylonish 
L he compiled the canon, transcribed the hooks 
I Chaldee characters, and rpstored the purilj 
' text. A third hypothesis is, that they were 
I five hundred years afler Christ, by the doc- 
ool of Tiberias, for the purpose of marking 
ag the genuine pronunciatian, for the con- 
oee who were learnin? the Hebrew tongue. 
irat announced hy Rabbi Blias Levila in the 
Lbe siiteenth century, has been adopted by 
, Luther, Casauhon, Scaliger, Mascl^, Erpe- 
nt, L'AdvDcat, Bishops Walton, Hare, and 
nnicott. Dr. Geddes, and other eminent critics, 
eign, and is now generally received, although 
ers of respectability continue strenuously ' 

antiquity. The .Ireanam Ptmciaiionui Bet 
«1 was opposed by Buxtorf in a treatise i 
a&um AaiiBuitale, bv whom the coDtroveisy 
ousted. We sh^l briefly state the evidence 



Ired Sheoiitiih languBges anciently had no writ- 
le mo*t ancient Eatranjelo and Kufi.h ch«rac- 
Ukcicnt charsclere of the Syrians and Anbiuii, 
if vowrU. The Palmjrene inBcriptinns, and 
iimiciBn ona, are demitote of them. Some of 
criptitnu, however, and a few of ihe PhtEnic-an 
icb probably were intenJeJ B> towel*. The Ko- 
edly datitute of thein, at fin.!. The punctua- 
oned great diaputc among Mohunmeduia. In 
r Syriac wiitinga ii found a tingle point, which. 



i. Th«s: 



Jidifiert 






vorda, served 



a and Jacob of 



The preuni 
HI late SI the time of Theophi 
viii.) The Arabic vowels were euopted soon 
was written ; bul ihclr other diacritical marki 
o Die. until they were introduced hy Ibn Mokia 
), together wilh the Niihi character, now in 

rilsn lettera, which (we have already seen) were 
ic Hebrew chaiaetera before the captivity, have 
ire there any veiiigea whatever of vowel points 
er in the ihekfla airuck by the kings of Iirael, 
tan PeDtatrucb. The wordu have alwaja been 
oS the four lelteia Alepb, He, Vau, and Jod, 
matni ttriionit, ot molhcra of reading, 
of the StTJpturea uaed in the Jr 
ewnt time, and which are accounted , 
■ntjy written without pointa. or any diatinctiona 
n; a practice that could never have been intro- 
il it have been ao religionaly followed, if vowel 
coeval widi Ihe language, or of divine authori^. 
nay add, that in many of the oldeat and b«t 
Hated and eiamined by Dr. Kennicott, either 
ita at all. or they are evidently a late addition ; 
ancient vmrioua reading!, marked by Iha Jew^ 
lettm: not one of them relatea to the vowel 
hM not have happened if these had been in lue. 
> Lerila aaeribea Ihe invention of vowel poinu 
Tiberias, and has confirmed the fact by the i 






Cabbalisla' draw all their mysteriei (rum the 

trom the vowel points; which they coiJd not 
hnvp neglected if they bad been acquainted with theip. And 
lii'ticii it ia concluded, that the points were not in exiattnce when 
the t'abbalistic interprelationi were made. 

'i. Although the Talmud eontaina the determinstioiia of the 
Jt'wifih doctors concerning many pasaages of the law, it ia evi' 
dent that the points were not affixed to the text when the Tal- 
niuil was composed ; becauic there are several disputes cbocem- 
In^ the sense of passages of tho law, which could not have been 
ruiilrutmed if the poinu had then been m existence. Besides, 
the vuwel ptants are never mentioned, though the faiiaat oppor- 
tunity for noticing theiDof&red itself, iflhey bad really then been 
m use. The compilation of the Talmud was not Gmahed until 

7. The ancient various readings, called Reri and Ketib, oi 
Ktiiiibh (which were collected a abort time before the comple- 
tiiiii iif the Talmud), relate entirely to conaonants and not to 
vuuil poinla; jet, if these had exialed in menuw^pl at the time 
iIk' Keri and Khelih were collected, it n obvioua that some n- 
li riinfl would direcdy or indirectly have been made to ihtnn. 
'I'lii' ,Jlence, therefore, of the collectors of [heae vaiioua readingi 
li^aolear proof of tho non-eiiatence of vowci poinla in their tiibe. 

8. The ancient veraiona,— for instance, the Chaldee psra- 
;ilinw4 of Jonathan and Onkeloa, and the Greek vervions-of 
A<{iiila, Symmachus, and Thepdotion. bul sspecially (he Beptoa* 
i;iiu leraion, — all read the text, in many passages, in senses dif- 
ri'ri'iit trom that which the points determine them, to mean. 
Wbtiice it is evident, thai if the points had tbe» been known, 
pi'lnli'd manuscripts would have been followed as the moat COT- 
ri>rl ; but as the authors of those veraiona did not usq them, h '» ■ 
a \i\i\a proof that the points were not then in being.* 

9. The ancient Jewish writers tbemaelvea are totally silent 
ronccming the vowel pointa, which surely would not have bean 
the ciiae if they had been acqufinted with them. Much streaa 
indifJ has been laid upon (he boi^ of Ztdiar and Bahir, bijl 
llii'M- dave been proved not to have been known for a thouaand 
Vfais after the birth of ChiiaL Even Buitoif' bimself adouta, 
Ihnl the book Zobar couki not have been written till after tho 
li'iilh ranlury ; and the rabbis Gedaliah and Zadiet confess that 
il HFis not mentioned before the year ISM, aiid that it presents 
iiilemal evidence that itisofamuch later date than ia pretended, 
ft i.-^ no uncommon practice of the Jewa topubliah books of ro- 
cviit date under the names of old writers, in order to render their 
uiuhiirity respectable, and even to alter and interpolate aneiailt 
nnlru in order Id subserve" their own views. 

10. Equally ailenl are the ancient fathers of lbe 'Christian 
rliitnh, Ongen and Jerome. In aomc fragments atiU extant, of 
(Vii;i.ii's vaat biblical work, entitled Ihe Hexapla (of which some 
mr.iijiitiit given in a aubaequent page), we have a.specimenof 
ilio manner in which Hebrew was pronounced in the third Mn- 
mry ; and which, it appeaji, was tridely different from that which 
ri'sultn from adail!ing the Masorctic reading. Jerome also, ID 
i.iriuiia parts of his works, where he notices the diflerent p»- 
niindjtions of Hebrew words, treats anly n/the letteri, and no- 
nlu'R' mentions the points, which he eureJy would have don«, 
ha.1 tlin been foand in the copies consulted by him. 

The letters n, r% y. ^ (AUph. He, Vau, and Yod), upon 
ihe plan of the Maaorites, are termed quieicml, because, accord- 
ii them, they have no sound. At other times, thne same 
■■i indicate a variety of sounds, as tho fancy of these critics 
Ken pleased to distinguish Ihem by points. This Bi]i|lscir- 
aance cihibits the whole doctrine of points as the bateUn 
ic of a iiii'sn. To suppress altogether, or to reader tnsjg- 
int, a radical letter of any won], in order to supply its place 
II artilrarg dtt er ajSclilitui morjt, is an mvenlton frau^it 
ille grossest absurdity.* 



!S.P — ^ — ,...,....., — ,^,..,i.,i^,hi 

.,., . . _. Jaown bj 

i.in Ifm the earilea aces Br cop<M«jn( the aunenl po 
:■'•!■ '<rihessered Ieit,aDc1thangliiiud(ransposlii(lheDi li 
,r. ..ritiog 10 lbe ruluorihelr art, itie CabbsUati enncled i 

-n.r.ij [iracleit vgrr diErrRU IViMn Ihow which Ihe eipn 

iijiiinlljla Impon, nr Hbkh were nm bilrnded bv their iaspkred aaltaor*. 
>,iiii' Named mm liBvs ImulnFil. thu Ihe CabbaflslsanaesaaB after the 
,rTii (ifEin: balthelrulh h. thsl na CabtnHsIle wriUDfs sia extant but 
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IS. I'utiy, u thB^ritT«(ij[ei of the paintalhil can be traced 
■ra to be found in the writingii of Hablii Ben Aiher, preddeDI 
of the iTntem fchool, and of Rahbi Ben Nsphtliali. duef of the 
•Mtim ■chool. wbo QouriBhcd about the middle of the lenih cen- 
tuiy, we are justified in migning th^ ai the epoch when the 
■^stem of Tonel poinla wan eHtabliatied. 

mwhich the majoritj of iheli 



frequently ci 



ed real their convictions of the modern dato of the Hebrew 
p<»Dts: it now rcmning, that we concieely notice the aigu- 
raenta adduced by tliu Buxtoifa and Iheii followeis foe the 
antiquiiy of tlieae points. 

1. FroiQ the nature of all languagea it ia urged that the; re- 
quire Towels, which are in ■ manner the (oul of wordi. 

Thia is readllj conceded aa an indiipulable tiuth, but it ia no 
proofof the antiquity of tho vowel pointa: far the Hebrew lan- 
guage alwaya had and alill has vowele, independent of (he pointa, 
without which it may lie rend, Origen, who tranacribed the 
Hebrew Scripturee in Grick chancten in bii Heiapb, did not 
invent new vowcli to eiprcas tlie vowela abaenl in Hebrew 
words, neither did Jerome, who also eipreaaed many Hebrew 
words and paaaagea in Latin chatactera. The Samarilona, who 
used the aame alphabet aa the Hebrewa, read without the vowel . 
points, employing the taalm lecUani; Aleph, He or Hhelh, nmong 
Jod,_ Oin, and Vnu (a, e, i, o, u) for vowels ; and the Hebrew ,' "^en "" 
may be read in the aame manner, with the asaiatancc of these 
ktbtn, by supplying them where they are not eipreascd, agreea- 
bly to (he modem practice of the Jews, whose Talmud and rab- 
biiiical commentalora, as well as the copies of the law preserved 
io the synagogues, are lo this day read without vowel points. 

3. It ii otijected thai tho readiug of Hebrew would be nmdered 
TCly uncertain and difficult without the points, aAer the lan- 
|aig« ceased to be R[>ulien. 

To this i( is rrplicd, that even aib>r Hebrew ceased to be a v«t- 
nacular language, iU true Trailing might have been continued 
■mong- learned men to whom it was familiar, and also in their 
aehoobi, which flourished before iho invention of the points. And 
thus daily practice in reading, aa well aj a eomdderation of the 
conteil, would enable them not only to fix themeaning of doubt- 
ful words, but also to supply the vowels which were deficient, 
and likewise to fli words to one determinate reading. Csppe],' 
and after hira Maaclef,' have given some general rules tor the 
application of the mairet leetiaiui, to enable us la read Hebrew 
williout points. 

3. " Many Protestant writera have been led to support the 
authority of the points, by the supposed uncertain^ of the un- 
pointed ICIt ; which would oblige us lo follow the direction of 
the fhuich of Rome. 

"Thia argument, however, makes againit those who would t'hii^p. (Acta 

suppose Eira to have introduced the points: for in that cose, I — -■ -i - '-' 

from Mosea to hit day the text being unpointed must have been publi 
obscure and uncertain ; and if thia were not so, why should not Heh: 
the unpointPd teit have remsined intelligible and 
after his time, ae it hail done U " ' 

over, grarts what Ibey who use 
allow^ that the unpointed text 

would oblige ua in cimarqucnce to recur (o the church of Roi 
the Romanists may prove — at least with every appearance of 
truth — that it hiu always been unpointed, and that, therefore, wo 
Bust have recourse lo the church to explain it. Many wrilem 
of that communion have had the candour to acknowledge, that 
the unpointed Hebrew text can bo read and understood like 
the Samaritan text ; for although several words in Hebrew may, 
when separate. aJmil of dilTorcnl interprelations, the context 
uaunlly fixes their meaning with pwciaon ;' or, if it ever fail to 
do BO, and leara their meaning Mill ambiguous, recourse may be 
hU to the interprelations of ancient Iranslaton or commentators. 
Wa must likewise remember, that the Masoriles, in afiiiing 
poinla to the leil. did not do ao according to their own notions how 
it ought 10 be read : they followed the received reading of their ' 
day. and tlins fixed unalteralily that mode of reading which was 
aiitlioriied among (hum ; and. therefore, though we reject these 
paints aa (heir invention, and consider that Ihf^ never were Used 
by any insfurod writar, yet it by no means follows, that for the 
interpretation of Scripture wo muat gn to a supposed infallible 
church i for we acknowledge the divme original of what the 
piunis express, namely, the sentiments conveyed by tho letten 
and words of the aacted texL"' 



4. In further proof of the supposed antiquity of vowel pDal^ 
aome passages have been ad>luc»l from the Talmod, in whkb oc- 
ctnlt and rtriei ate mentioned. The fact Is ndmitted, but ita 
no proof of the existence of points; neither i* mention of rstav 
words in the Mssoretic notes, as being insularly puaetut^ 
any evidence of (heir existence or aatiquity : for the Maaon «« 
not finished by one author, nor in one rentuiy, but that syMa 
of annotation was commenced and praaecutn] by Tarious Us. 
brew critics through several ages. Hence it happened thil lli 
latter MsMiritcs, having detected miilakea in their pmiK«m 
(who had adopted the mode of pronouncing and reading iwIb 
their day), wen; unnrilling to alter such mistakes, but coolmd 
themselves with noting particular words as having been im^ 
larly and improperly pointed. Tliesr notes, (herdbre, funiiliH 
evidence of tbe existence of points before the time (rf Iht is 
compilers of the Masors.' 

Theprccediiigarethe chief ErgumenlausuallytirgedfMMd 

against the vowel points, and from an impartial conaidentim 

of them, the reader will be enabled to judge fit himadL 

The wei);hl of evidence, we apprehend, will be found toda- 

temiine o^i'ruf them : neveriheleas, "the pointa >«ni to bive 

their uses, and tlicsi^ not inconaidi'nible i nnd (ohave thianw 

hers, — that, as many of the Hebrew kttert ham 

ipKi since the invontion of tlie points, atid aa tha 

subjoined originally In the true letters have been in 

m&ny of these places renularlv preserved, these pointa will 

r 1 _ . . jji pjoving uie truth of such eonuptioM, 

point out the methtMl of coirecting; them."' 

V . riEBREW Accents. 

Besides tho vowel puints, the antiquity of which his ben 
considered in the preoedinir pages, we me«t in pointMi H»- 
brew Bibles with oUier main or signs termed Acctim; (ha 
system of which is inseparably connected with the pieaeot 
slate of Iho vowel points, inasmuch as these points are ofta 
changed in consequence of the accents. The latlcT Iherafini 
must have originated contemporaneously with the writtn 
vowels, at least with the completion of the vovel syRoi. 
Respecting the design of the accents there has beeti gnat 
<flspute among Hebrew grammarians. Professor Stuart, ' ' 



. discussed this subject most copiously in his valuable 
Hebrew Grammar, is of opinion that they were designed, 
not to mark the tone^yllabic of a word or the inleiponctiia, 
but to regulate the eanlillalion of the Scriptuiea. It ia wdl 
known that the Jews, from time immemorial in the publit 
reading of the Scriptures, have canlHlaled them, that it, nd 
:_ - 1 — J ^ri..ii-.:j,gj^g. pj recitative way. In this maK« 
Elhio. ■ 

,.. ___. ..., In this manner also Husdulmeo 

read the Koran ; and tbe people of the East generally delim 

>ublic discouises in this way. The mode of canlilUling 

differcDt countries is at present various, bnl 

guided in nil by the accents; (hat is, the accents are used u 

This argument, more- musical notes, though various powers are assigned to then.' 

' ' if it be The mode of reading with Hebrew accents will b« foiud 

id treated at less or greater length in most of tlie Hebrew gnn>- 

■■ ' mars wilh points. 

A bibliographical account of the principal editions of tha 
Hebrew Biblu will be found in the BiBLiooRAPUicii, Ana- 
Dix to this volume. Part I. Chap. 1. StCT. I., and o( Ihe 
principal Hebrew crammats and Jelicous, both mlth ud 
without points, i 
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also inhabited by Greeks. Hcr<yl iIib Grent, In panicu* 
i! , lar, Biade conlirmal cfibrls to j^ve a foieiirii pliyiiiaiirnoniy lo 
Judea; which oountry, during the prraona! niinntr)' of Jesus 
, isf T ' t-hrisl, was thus Invaded on every side by a,Greek population, 

I.AHODAOior THiNEw IKS- The followingpanJculaiB Will Confirm Bud illustiBle this ftct: 
Alekahdbun OB SEPTUAOi.-a Aristobulus Hud Alc:iander buill or restored many cilies, 
...i.;_i. ^(.gre almost entirely occupied by Greeks, or by Sy- 
ho Bpoke their langua^. some of the cities, indeed, 

ivere rebuilt by the Asmonaean kinsa, oi by the com- 

' inand of Pompey, were on the ftontiera of Palestine, bnl a 

I great number of ihetn weYe in the interior of that couniiy; 

tlieac cilies we have historical data which 



le of Hebrew be necessary and desirable, in 

tand the Old Testament arizhl, an acquaint- 

jiteek language is of equal ' 

he New Teatament coriMlly. _ 

he Sepluagint version of Uie Old Testamenl 



ma as ine inspitM wmers of the New Tea- , demonstrate tKat they were very nearly, if not altogMhet, 

and spoke m flic Chaldee or SjTiae oniraeB, I G^pt_ Thug, ^t Dora, a city of GiJilee, the inhalitaou 



■n closely 
the langu 
n they wrote in Greek, 



ponded with tho 



ii,„ 



' I refused to the Jews the right oF citizenship which had been 

S anted lo tlirm by Claudius.^ Josenhus expressly says 
at Gadara and Hippos an Greek dl-n, ;u../k iV. imw.r 
'^nJ^P '" '''^ """y centre of Palestine stood Bethshan, which place 
' " ,8 Greek inhabitants called Seyihmulit.' Josephus^ leaiiliea 
' that Gala, in the southern part of Jiidna, waa Greek; and 
' Jnppa, ttie importance of whose harbour induced the kittf^ 
' of Egypt and Syria Buccessively lo take it from the Jews,'' 
' iiost certainly could not remain a stranger to the same Jnfiu- 
nice. Uiidtr tho reign of Herod Ihe Great, Palestine be- 
came still more decidedly Greek. That prince and hJa aona 
Tectcil several oilira in honour of the Calais. The mort 
cQiarkable of all these, CKsarei (which wasthe second clt; 
n his kingdom], waschieHy peopled by Greeks ;" who after 
Herod's death, under the protection of Nero, expelled ihe 
a who dwelt there with thcm.i' The Jews rBTenced the 
' affronl, which they had received at Ciesarea, on Gadua, 
Hippos, Scythnpolia, Askalon, and Gran, — a further ptoat 
[hat the Creeks inhabited those cities jointly with Ihe Jew«.tt 
After the death of Pompev, the Greeks, being liberated from 
all tho rcBlralnIs which had been imposed on them, made 
' great progress in Palestine under llie protection of Herod; 
I who by no means concealed his partmlity for theTn,'* and 
; lavished immense sums of money lor the express purpoeeof 
naturalizing their language and manners among the Jen. 
With this view he buill a theatre and amphitlieaire at €■■•• 
rea;'' at Jericho an amphitheatre, and astiidiumi'' haiaecWj 
similar edifices at the very gates of Ihe holy city, Jerusalem, 
and he even proceeded lo build a theatre within its walls." 

3. 'Ilie Roman govenuiifnl was rather favourable than 
adverse lo the cxteii<iion of the Greek language in Palettiiie, 
in consequence of Greek being the official language of the 

' procurators of that country, when administering justice, utd 
' speaking to the people. 

' Under the earlier emperors, llie Romans were ftccustcmied 
' freq^uently to make use of Greek, even at Rome, when the 
' affairs of^the provinces were under consideration." If Greek 
' were thus used at Rome, we may reasonably conclude that it 
■ would be still more ftcouently spoken in Greece and in Asia. 
, ... r 1. ■ 'In Palestine, in particular, we do not perceive any veettse 

■ unde^tood the lanpiace of their con- ^f the official use of Ihe Latin language by the procoratore. 
preesora, the Macedonian Greeks under Ann- ^^ ^^ ^^^ g^j ^ single instance, either in the books of the 
lamed the Great, and his succwiaora. pjg„ Testament or in Josephus, in which tlie Roman gover- 

Wn Hip MacedoniaiM obtained the dominion of ^^rs made use of interpreters; and while use and theafisbe 
ttiey filled IhM counter «;',"'_ ^'^''.C'l^ifS- of life accustomed the common people lo that languan, the 
higher classes of sociecy would on many accounts be wliged 
to make use of it. 

4. So far were the religious authorities of the Jews from 
' opposing the introducUon of Greek, that they appear rather 

to have fatoured [he use of thai language. 

They employed it, habitually, in profane works, and ad- 

[ milled it into official acts. An article of the Mischna prohi- 

[ bits the Jews from writing books in any other language, 

except the Greek." ijuch a prohibition would not have bm 

• Jowphn*, Ant iud. lib. lii.c- fits. 



1 forming 

reek Teslament.' Trie Sepluaginl version, 
a new source of inlerpretiition equally im- 
ijd and New Testament, a knowledge of the 
s becomes indispensably necessary to the 



lOn is simply this. — that it was Ihe language 
I, both by writers and readers, being apokei 
■ad and understood, throughout the liomai 
ticularly in the eastern provinces. In fact, 
hat lime as well known in the higher and 
IS the French is in our day; almost all Ko- 
received any linclure of education, speaking 
9 their inolher tongue. To Ihe universality 
uiguaee, ('icero,' Seneca,' and Juvenal' hear 
f: and the circumstances of ihe Jews having 
al, civil, and commercial relations wilh the 
ing dispersed through various parts of Ihe 
as well as their having cultivated tho philo- 
veks.iif which we have evidence in tlie New 
iufiiciently account for their beJng aoiuainted 
: language; lo which we may add the (act, 
ginl Greek version of thu Old Teslamenl had 
aong the Jews upwards of [wo hundred and 
fore Ihe Chrisiian era; which moat assuredly 
be^n the case if the language had not been 
1. And if the eminent Jewish writers, Philo 
lad motives for preferring lo write in Greek, 
Ml — at least there ia no general presumption- 
mbiishera of the Gospel niight not use tl 
'.' But we need not rest on probabilities. Fi . 
lifest from various passages in the first booh 
Ihat the Jews of all classes must at that 
)) have understood the language of their 
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ffiven if ther had not been accustomed to write in a foreifrn 
lanffuaffc. Flie act or instrument of divorce miprht, indiffer- 
ently, be written and signed in Greek or Hebrew : in eitlier 
language, and with cither subscription, it was valid.' During 
the siege of Jerusalem, for tlie first time, some opposition 
was made to the use of the Greek language, when brides 
were forbidden to wear a nuptial crown, at the same time 
that fathers were commanded to prevent their children thence- 
forward from learning Greek.' This circumstance will en- 
able us readily to understand why Josephus, when sent by 
Titus to address his besieged countrymen, spoke to them 
t0fxifuv, that is, in the Hebrew dialect, and th irmi^ •}kta-nj 
in his native Umv;ut:^ it was not that he might be better 
heard, but that he might make himself known to them as 
their fellow-countryman and brother. 

5. The Grc'ck language was spread through various clases 
of the Jewish nation b^ usage and the intercourse of life. 
The people, with but few (exceptions, generally understood 
it, altnoufrh they continued to be always more attacluHl to 
their native tongue. There were at Jerusalem religious 
communities wholly composed of Jews who spoke Greek ; 
and of tliese Jews, as well as of Greek proselytes, the (Chris- 
tian church at Jerusalem appears in the first instance to have 
been formed. An exaniinatinn of the Acts of the A}>ostle8 
will prove these assertions. Thus, in AcU xxi. 40. and xxii. 
9. wiien Paul, after a tuiimlt, addressed the populace^ in 
Hebrew, they kept the more xilenec. They, therefore evi- 
dently expected tnat he would have spoken to them in an- 
other language which they would have comprrhended,* 
though they heard him much better in Hebrew, which they 
preferred. In Acts vi. t). and ix. 29. we read that there were 
at Jenisalem whole synagogues of Hellenist Jews, under 
tlie name of C!yrenians', Ah'xandrians, &e. And in Acts vi. 
1. we find that tliese very IklU'ni.sts formed a considerable 
portion of the church in that city.* From tlie account given 
m John xii. '*0. of certain Gre( ks (whether they were Hel- 
lenistic Jews or Greek proselyu*s it is not material to deter- 
mine), who through the apostle Philip requested an interview 
whh JesuSf it may fairly be inferred that both Philip and 
Andrew understood Greck.° 

6. Further, there are extant Greek monuments, containing 
epituhe and inscriptions, wliich were erecti'd in Palcsitine 
and tne neighbouring countries,^ as well as ancient coins 
whieh were struck in the cities of Palestine, and also in the 
various cities of Asia Minor.» What purpose could it 
answer, to erwrt the one or to ext^ute the other, in the Greek 
language, if that language had not been familiar — indiHMi 
vernacular to the inhabitants of Palestine and the neicrhbour- 
ing countries 1 There is, then, every reasonable evidence, 
aniounting to demonstration, that Greek did prevail uni- 
versally throughout the Unman empire; and that the com- 
mon people of Judu>a were aci^uainted with it, and under- 

StOi.Hi it. 

Convincing as we r,p])rehend tlie preceding facts and evi- 
dence will be found to ini» unprt'ju<liced inquirer, two or three 
ohj|»ctions have been raised against them, which it may not 
be irrelevant hoiv brselly to notice. 

1. It is (»bjeci^Hl that, dnrtt\g the siege of Jerusalem, when 
Titus granted a truce to the factious Jews just befon* he 
comnutiiced liis last assault, he advanced towards them ac- 
companied by an interpreter :*^ but the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, evidently means that the Roman general, confident 
of victf>ry, from a 8<>nse of dignity, spoke first, and in his 
own maternal language, which we know was Latin. The 
inttTpreter, therefore, did not attend him in order to trans- 
late Greek words into Hebrew, but for the purpose of ren- 

« If fhe bnok of divdrrc be written hi Ilobrcw, and tlio nainos of tlie 
w)UiofitH.>i« ill CJrppk. (ir rice, rrmti ; or the name of oiic vritncs.t be in Ib?- 
bruw and the oilH-r in C.ri.>ek;— if a scribe and witness wrote it, il is law- 
ful— Misrlma, Triu!l. Cliini. c. 9. ^ S. 

« Ilml. Tract, rtoiiili. c. 'J * U. 

• Hell. Ju«l. lib. V. r. U S2. lib. vi. c. 2. $ I. 

• In like inanniT, it iH well known, there are many hundred tboupand 
naMVi^H of Irolaml who ran underHtand what is anid to them in En;>Ii!>h, 
whl<*b lanxiiA^c tlioy will tuterate: but they love their native Irinhilialept. 
ami will liKtcn with iirofound attention to any one wlkj kindly addresses 
Uieiii in it. 

» EsvAi il'uno Introduction Critique ati Nouvcaii Testament, par J. E. 
Cell^rier. fild. pp. 24-2-ai8. Oennve, 1823. 8vo. Vr. Wall's Tran&lation 
of Hutu's Introdiictiiin. vol, 11. pp. :J2— fi3. 

< A. Angler Ilennonnutira lliblica, pp.74— 79. Alber, Instit. Ilerineneut 
Nov. Test. torn. I. pji. 212. 343. 

•* Anionil Jos. Kinieriiii. Propeinticnin art Molkenbiihrii Problerna Criii- 
cum,— Sacra Srriptura Novi Testainenti in quo idioinate <M%inaliter ab 
apostolis eilita fuh I pp. 27^10. (Moguntise, I'sii, tiva) 

• Ibfal.pp. 40— 14. 

• Joiiejiiius, de BcU. Jud. lib. vi. c. C. 



dering into Hebrew or Greek the discourse which UtospitH 
nouneed in Latin. 

2. It has also been urjred as a strong objection to the Greek 
orijjrinal of the Gospels, that Jesus Christ spoke in Hebrew; ' 
because Hebrew words occur in Mark v. 41. (Talithacumi); 
vii. 34. {Ephphatha) ; Matt, xxvii. 46. {Eli, Eli / Lam 
sabaehthani), and Mark xv. 34. But to this affirmatioo we 
may reply, that on this occasion the evangelists hare notioed 
ana transcribed tliese expressions in tlie original, beeame 
Jesus did not ordinarily and habitually speak Hebrew. Bit 
admitting it to be more probable, that the Redeemer did . 
ordinarily speak Hebrew to the Jews, who were most pu> 
tial to their native tongue, which they he.ard him speak witk 
delight, we may ask — in what language but Greek did he 
address the multitudes, when they were composed of t \ 
mixture of persons of different countries and nation9-HRO- j 
selytes to tiie Jewish religion, as well as heathen Gentiles! ] 
For instance, the Gadarenes (Matt. viii. 28 — 34. Mark v.l. 
Luke viii. 26.) ; the inhabitants of the borders of Tyre and 
Sidon (Mark vii. 24.); the inhabitants of the Decapolis; 
the Syrophcenician woman, who is expressly termed a iiretk, 

M }(/y» ^Haajimc, in Mark vii. 2(». ; and tne G'reeA:^, '£x>jmf, who 
were desirous of seeing Jesus at tlie passover. (John xiL 
20.)»o 

3. Lastly, it has been objected, that, as the Chiistiis 
churches were in many countries composed chiefly of the 
common people, they did not and could not unaerstand 
Greek. I5ut, not to insist on the evidence already adduced 
for tlie universality of the Greek language, we may reply, 
that " in every church there were numbers of persons eiw 
dowed with tne gifts of tongues, and of the interpretatiw 
of tongues ; who could readily turn the anostles' Greek 
epistles into the language of the church to wliich they wen 
sent. In particular, the president, or the spiritual man, who 
read the apostle's Greek letter to the Hebrews in their public 
assemblies, could, without any hesitation, read it in tlie He- 
brew language, for the edification of those who did not a^de^ 
stand Greek. And with respect to the Jews in the provioco, 
Greek being the native language of most of tnem, ibii 
epistle was much better calculated for their use, written ia 
the Greek language, than if it had been written in the H^ 
brew, which ftw of them understood." Further, *• it VM 
proper that all the apostolical epistles should be written it 
the Greek language ; because the different doctrines of the 
Gospel being delivered and explained in them, the explnnn* 
tioii of these doctrines oould with more advantage be com* 

f>ared so as to be better understood, being expressed in one 
anguagc, than if, in the different epistles, they had been ex- 
pressed in the language of the churches and persons to whom 
ihey were sent, ^fow, what should that one language be, 
in which it was proper to write the Christian Kevelatioii, 
but the Greek, which was then generally understood, and in 
which there were many books extant, that treated of all kinds 
of literature, and on tnat account were likely to be preserved, 
and by liie reading of which Christians, in af\er apes, would 
be enabled to understand the Greek of the New 'lestamenl? 
This advantage none of the provincial dialects used in tlie 
apr»stle's days could pretend to. iJeing limited to particular 
countries, tfiey were soon to be di.-iused ; and few (if any) 
books being written in them which merited to be pu-servei, 
tlie meaning of such of the apostles' letters as were cona- 
posfd in the provincial languagi^s could not easily have been 
ascertaineil."'' 

HI. EXAMI.NATION OF THE StVLE OF THE NeW TESTA- 
MENT. 

The style nf the New Testament has a considerable 
afllnity wflli liiat of the Sentungint Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was executed at Alrxandria,'^ although it ap- 
f>roaches somewhat nearer to the? idiom of the later Gretk 
anguage. Hence some philologers have wished to call the 
diction of the New Testament the Mxandrine dialect^ and 
have regarded the dialect of Alexandria as the source of the 
style of the New Testament. This opinion is supported, 
neither by a comparison of the New Testament with thii 
dialect, nor by history : for the writers of the New Testa* 

10 rrll^rier EsMJ, p. 249. Ilujr. vol. il. p. &I. 

• > Dr. Mnckniglu on the EpisUci, Prcf. to Hebrews, sect iL S 3. vol ir.p. 

>« Mirhtplis has devoted an entire section to show that the lanf;ua|teof 
llif Nfw Tefilaincnt hu a tincture of the Alexandrian idiom. VdL 1. pp. 143L 
a pro. ProfeiMor Winer ))a« livon an Interesting historical sketch of the 
(iroiik I^uiruajeo of the New Tosiaiuent, in his Greek Grainmar of the Nev 
T«!.siament, tranalated l>]r Profewwr Siuaxt and Mr. Robinaon, pp. l*i-& 
Andover (Nortli America), 1825. 8vo. 
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t citizeDB of Alexandria ; nor, EJinpl j because roii^ publicntions were wntien on bolh aides of the <|npstion, 

netimee followcil the Alexamlriiie vpcsion, can wiili consideiable asperity, whi^, together vilh the roniro- 

ed, tliat they have imitated the Alexandrine versj, are now ajmdst forgotlen. The dispute, however in- 

b was not a language pHMiliar and nppropriate tereBling la the philological anllquarian, is, afier all, a mere 

; irf that place alonp, hut was a kind of speech ■' strife of words ;"' and as the appellaliona of Htlirnitlie or 

rrvpted by the confluence of many nations, as Hebraic-Gre^, and of Mactdonittti-Grttk, are sufficiently eor- 

cdonianit, Africans, Carthaginians, Sjyrians, tect fer the purpose of characterising the language of tlia 

ISiciliauB, and others. Aflf^r the Macedonians New Testament, one or other of them is now K^ncralW 

d the whole of Greece, and extended their do- adopted. The peculiar genius and character of Uip Greek 

ksia and Africa, the retined and elegant Attic style of the NewTestamentare copiously and ably Jiscvssed 

ne ; and all tlie dialects bring by degrees mixed by Henry Planck', in a dissertation on this subject, to which 

: arose a certain peculiar lanjtuagp, called the the reader is necessarily referred.* 

also the IhUmie , but more especially, since Of this Hebraic style, the Gospels of St. Matthew and 

the Macedonians was the chief cause of its SuMark exhibhstrongieeiiges: thefcrmerpresentsharsher 

ito the general use from the time of Alexander Hebraisms than the latter : and the Gospel of St. Mark 

IB called the (later) Macedonic. This dialect abounds with still more striking Hebraisms. " Tiie epistles 

d from almost ^1 the dialects of Greece, to- of SL James and Jude are somewhat belter, but even these 

fery many foreign words borrowed from the are full of Hebraisms, and betray in other respects a certain 

ians, Hebrews, and other nations, who became Hebrew tone, St. Luke has, in several passsges, written 

h tiie Macedonian people nftcrtheageof Alex- pure and clasuc Greek, of which the four Jtrst verses of his 

, of tliis Macedonian ctialcct, the dialrct of Uospel may be given as an instance ; in the sequel, where 

rhich was the languitge i>f oU the inhabitants he describes the actions of Christ, he bzs very haish He- 

s well of the learned as of the Jews), was a braiams, yet the style is more agreeable than that of St. 

yge^ far more corrupt than the common Mace- Matthew or St. Mark. In the Acts of the Apostles he is 

. This last-mentioned common diulect, being not free from Hebr^sms, which he seems lo hSTS never 

!reek spoken throughout Western Asia, was studiously avoided ; but his periods are more clawically 

by the writers of the Greek Testament.' ]n turned, and sonietimes possess beauty devoid of art. St 

if the peculiarities of the Hebrew phraseology John has numerous, thoueh not uncouth, Hebraisms both in 

ibie, it has by some philologers been termed his Gospel and epistles: but he has written in a smooth and 

, and (front the Jews having acquired the flowing language, and sutpaBses all the Jewish writers ia 

^, rather by practice than by grammar, among the excellence of narrative. St. Paul again is entirely di& 

I whose countries Ihey resided m large commu- ferent from Ihem all : his style is indeed neglected and Ml 

alic-Grtek. The propriety of this appellation of Hebraisms, but he has avoided the concise and verse-likB " 

contested towards the close of the seventeenth construction of the Hebrew language, and has, upon Uie 

ly part of the eighteenth century :' and nume- whole, a considemble share of the roundness of Greciart 
composition. It is evident that he was as perfectly acquainted 

acM.Mi>rihofore«iini*rpr(niloMofamKewTBiu- ^"^ the Greek manner of expression as with the Hebrew j 

u] Rcpo^iorr, Tni. I. pp. «i—iK. and he has introduced them eltemately, as either the ooe n 

T«njonUiitiDpici«>on"-i7 "o™ •I"*' "'i'»l''r the Other Suggested itself the first, or was the bMt «>- 

If inni«] uea of iloi d^ ««re inclinn] lo tOofi this This diversity of Style and idiom fn tto ncred mfdfftf ' 

hen*«>li*ii>. inihepr«aeBtoli««lebrued(diiionof ihe New Testament affonls an intrinsic «nd irreeistlbteifc 

rf"u*d«r AthTr^lTSi.'^w^il^V'^^ <'«"«' f™ "•« authenticity of the books whidi pM wC 

Mtio eiciie(«iKnl Muoiioa w lb* aubiMt In oufiiiD^ their names. If their Style had been uniformly tfaa iriMft' 

MBdiuiiarcriUufori1>e,nil|b»c<wieM«b>chfclt<rwed there would be good reason for suspecting that they W W • 

S'.iJsvs'i-.Kas.'^.ar.stKi »»>« »B.fcwi,e. ft.,™!;; „f.i.., *s t,^ 

1j of thf New Tmuvni Grn-k. Hi* inliuoniii (.la J. previously Concerted what they should tcaeh, ana of them 

._.^,=.„,.^„ ...j...~.„ ..-. ^....j,-..^^ had committed to writing their system of doctrine. In ordi- 

, nary cases, when there is a difference of style in a work pro- 
fessing to be the production of one author, we have reason to 

' believe that it was written by several persona. In like man* 

' ner, and for the very same reason, when books, which pass 

. tinder the names at nrrral authors, are written in different 
styles, we are authorised to conclude that they were not com 
posed by one person. 
w^nnrwiur, wiucn iwwcvir wiij uciini uiuhb ui ■ Further, If the New Testament had been written with 

'^'i3irii*«"*l!rsll''' ^''riH''*' '"(f 'V™ !"v''' "^Is^S'^i purity; if it had presented lo iis the language ot 

Id f«>un< iiwMii*erfSSoln>i,miTriq^i?nit3u[™i I*ocrate8, Demosthenes, Xenophon, or Plutarch, there would 

rUie7in*i^niTUHaa*rMntilldbeik>iiitii,liihl*£fFr- have been just grounds for sospician of foreerv ; and it 

■ ncUrnriMro. pubHiborl ki 1613. IbI>m <er; ■upereBr, 

ihiiuh»*pprinNl **bb*nuciialit, In three Hnurele pub- MeltiodofADd^lDf tbeOi1|liMllAimD*nHofIhe Blblr, b» Jntm *nd olhpTL 

MiulIOBeDrwliirliRiqi be rcsillydleceniedrroRi their wIDi NoiFi by Pmr. Stuan. (AnilovFr, PI. Aiuerlc*, ItUlj, pp.77, 78. Tti* 

*iH.-ilw«eri>nil, nuKHltin* jAfleiuifica.'tlwtbIrd, i ' i i' 'i. ". ". »(vTrFd u chr icrouei Aodemlca 

KB He'lrtiiMra. In IMS, (jkiaker, i* EmileaU, nrmlT ^ i fdU nf Pror. Honii (Tiri. I. pp. Ste— 

u* oTth* Hellenlil*, Ib lite Ditttrl. de ttih Nar. Ttila- :heprlnclpd«r1l(rioa eiehttdeortb* 

Bcaidr. ■baiuiblmlnp.npenKlWerniA'b.nrawluer- (Ten bj Beck (Moiwfnmiiiu* Herma- 

' Dt t'fla SrHfl. Xar. TVilamnirf ,- uut J. Oleulai, of .'JS-^X by CarpwT, (lacnge id Lee- 

boakOxtflA'tr.TVMaMMffialMBIieKler.lnhlstncl, Umbich, (fnilll Merui.Sacre, pn.13. 

m.writi'U'li- lnlluUuiil,VuMiMnBb1lKh«LindrfenK . i. i e lubiecl icrr iblf In Ibe flru of hll 

V. d- /JMniMRif ..V. Tnl. The !■« wu UIm-1i^ bf II. ^^ > . nierpr«ailaneiii N. T. pp. fS-fiO.) bi* 
Ipitimai amalatl. ad PhiliL Sat. Vanlii. The bed of ■treii*iiineimiT(Kiiti(«>liicu from OniFn.ChryanMani. and MberlklheT*, 
u were eoOerlril indnublleliedbr Rhenfrrd In hii Sva- Bho WMtnf opinion Ifiil IIib linjuupie of the New TeBUmenl w»* mi pur* 
liM. TVal. df Mi'to .Var. Tai. ITtDianl •!» bj Vu aictt. OthciwiliFnniifht br irn'iHloned, wbo hive indued bibUnnnM. 
. . .. — -iUy on lhl« topit : hut in* preceUIni rorelkn ertUc*onl]> ir* apKUleit u 

.-„ , >Ml(h«eU***ciibp* Ihe litpdlciiabinvniMlced either* lo "annlornif- 

I uagM HJ^Iir be admiited HcIpdi knowleite* af the Greek, the piejuillCH nrpfduiirr and ichaal or- 

-__.,.- -M.Mr..^.. ..:~.u— All tntj lithe nine time thi>do(>,artheii)judleHm*cuiitiiini>reboedB( tlie Greek Tetlunentaaih* 

iHihr Gri^k irfilie ntcreil wrAen lieniltird tnih* ch*- jfnfbook lu be rewt hj leinan of ihu lioiiiiga; brwhicb mnoiiliST 

fmftj. B<K ail rllWru M fKr vttf drA'a'ed b< Aenril ire an aecuMomeil la iln ■infulrir elyle, that in ■ more idiuiced ajie IbsT 

ttm, in 173% piibilKhril his Tind'riit tin, Tttl. Thlnwu in Ineannble of nerceirini Ita itTTtuUn from Iha luiiutR* oflhe cluilu.'' 

ilipaadl>rriiln(afLel|>«c. In 173% fleoni pflbUaheil hli (Bp.M*nh')M)c\uell*, wil. I. p.Sll.) 

tT. \n Ihrrv bonkli mduihe endoftheyeu. aeeeond • (^nnieateilnil'*FnNaliin*tqiie Indole Otu)iinlinrBcaNiiTlTt>l*> 

more booka; whkli wen alM> uiewrneil bjr hia Leipaie menli ((Mtlnit*. >'*><>-) Ailbe LuinTreulae linut of leir camnKinauiir- 

■ thi* lime, the uiui! oflhe Hrllenlni breaa to prednoil- rente Ihe ruder 1* puilciilarlj referred in tko aceeitible EoiUeh tnn*- 
Eoeupe. And Ihnofh msBT *a*By* on ihliauhjerl hare lailnni one inlhe aeeond nlume. <pp. SI— ise.)af tbaEriinbunh 'BIbllri] 
lod « ha* bfrn taB»aa»«l In a Ikr nmre ibJe manner Ihao CiblJ,^, anil the other ti Ihe Brat rolnmetpp OB— M.) of lie Btlk*] 
flbeae awaya haae been conlroTenlJil ; alnioai aU ■ritar* R«-?™,rt' t*™*""'' W«m«'i"««»- WaS.) 
*afnell'-nianL" Diuenatlouon Dip Imponance and beat t jj^iiell*, wl. 1. p. I'H 
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migrht with propriety have been objectPd, that it was inipos- 
sible for Hebrews, who professed U) be men of no leaminir, 
to have written in so pure and excellent a style, and, conso 
quently, tliat the liooKs whicli were aseriluMl to theui must 
have been the invention of some imnos*u»r. The diversity 
of style, therefore, which is observable in them, so far from 
oeing any objection to the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, is m reality a strong argument tor the truth and sin- 
cerity of the sacred writers, and of the authenticity of their 
writmjgs. ** Very many of the Greek words found in the 
New Testament, are not such as were adopted by men of 
education, and the hicrher and more polislu^d rruiks of life, 
but such as were in use with the common penplp. Now this 
shows that the writers became acquaintctl witn the Innjjuajjr, 
in consequence of an actual intercourse with tho>5e who spoke 
it, rather than from any study of bonks : and that intercourse 
must have been very much confined to the middlinij or evrn 
lower classes ; since the words and phrases most fretjuenlly 
used by them passed current only amono the vuljrar. Thert? 
are undoubte«(ly many plain intimations' jriven thronghout 
these books, that their writi'rs wen? of this \owo.t class, and 
that their associates were fre<pientlv of the sam«» dt»srription ; 
but the character of the style is the stronvrst continnation 
noeaible that their conditions were not hiirh^'r than what they 
iiave ascribed to themselves/*- In fact, the vulir.irisms, 
foreiprn idioms, and other disadvantiijies and deflects, which 
some critics imn^ne that they have discovered in the \\v' 
braic Greek of the New Testament, " are assiorned by the 
inspired writers as tlie reasons of (icmI's preference of it, 
whose thouijhts are not our tlunicrhts, n(^r his ways our ways. 
Paul ar^es, that the success of the preacliers of the Gosmd, 
in spite of the absence of those accomnlisliments in lan- 
^a^e, then so highly valued, was an evidence of the divine 
power and energy with which their ministry was accom- 
panied. He did not address them, he tells us \l ( -or. i. 17.), 
tvith the wisdom of i/v/rr/.", — with artificial periods and a 
studied elocution, — h^t the cross of Christ should be made, nf 
none cjffeet ; — lest to human elo<]uence that success should he 
ascribed, which ousrht to be attributed to the divinity of the 
doctrine and the agency of the Spirit, in the nd nicies wrounrht 
la support of it. There is hardlv any s<aiiinient which 
4ie is at greater pains to enforce, lie used none of the f;i- 
ticing or persuasive UHfrds of man^s wisdom. Wherefore 1 — 
* That their faith mijjht not stand in the wisdom of man^ hut 
in the power of Gint,'* (1 l^or. ii. -1, 5.) Should I ask what 
was the reason why our Lonl Jesus Christ chose for the in- 
struments of that most amazini; revolution in the n^ligrious 
systems of mankind, men j)erfecllv illiterate and taken out 
of the lowest class of the peopled Vour answer to this 
will serve equally for an answer to that other ([ueslion, — 
Why did the Holy Spirit clioose to deliver such important 
tniths in the barbarous idiom of a tew obscure Galila^ms. 
and not in the politer and more harmfjnious strains (tfCirecian 
<^loquenc.e1 — 1 repeat it, the answer to both (|u»»slions is the 
sanii^ — ^That it miqrht appear, bevond eontr.ulici ion, that the 
^excellency of the power wim of Goii, and not of man. "^ 

As a larire prcjportion of the phrases and constructions of 
the New Testament is pure (Jre<.'k. tliatis to say, of the same 
deprree of j)urity as tiie Gre( k which was s|^>oken in Mace- 
donia, and that in which i^)lybius suid Appian wrote their 
histories; the laniruajje of the New Testament will derive 
■considerable illustration from consultinjr the works of classic 
writers, and especially from dilitrently eollatinir ihr Septua- 
gint version of theOld Testament: the rolleeii«»ns also of 
Kaphelius, Palairet, JJo*, Abresch, hipnesti. and other writers 
who9<> works are notici'd in the niblio^rpaphical Apj)endi\1o 
Vol. II., will afford the biblical stiidenl every essential 
assistance in explaining the pun* C«re<'k expn?ssions of the 
New Testament accoriRng to tlu^ uaaLje of classic authors. 
It should further be noticed, that there occur in the New 
Testament words that express both dcK'trines and j)ractices 

* It in obvious to cite Kurh paosnirca, as M:irk 1. ICi. ii. 14. Julin xxi. 3. 7. 
where thi> occii|ntion« of llie apodtics are pliiiiily arut itruff'Sfti^tliy mon- 
lionod. Il may be more s.itififiU'li)ry tn rt-fT u* Acrs lii. 6. x^iii. •'!. xx. .'>}. 
2 CW. viii aiKl ix. xi. 0. •=:, 0. '.7. xii. 11. &c. Phil. ii.2r). iv. U», 4:c. I TIh^ks. 
ii. 6. 0. '2 Tbt.'s-j. ill. s. 10. IMnlt.-m. II. IH. In iIh-s*'. tli"- «tu»imiiiMil>, orcn- 
patiuiiii, and attrkxtiales of thej)rcachers nf the Uiispi I nn* iihiin-i'tly m«"ii- 

itr»riJ 

n o 
style bo taken into the urr.ount. 



tioneil ami allmlnl to; and tit1^>riJ a !(I)im*ji>s n{ uttti'tiirnt'tl proof, wliu'h 
■eemn to reprl the imputation of fruiid, esipecialiy if the circum:jttauce of 



• Bn, Maiiby's *' IIIuMlralionrf of the Truth of the Christian Religion," pp. 
JO— 12. 

" Dr. Cainpheil'H PrHiniinary Digsertaiion, Disa. I (vol. i. 3il e«lit.) p. Wh 
jBiahop Warbiirton has treated Ih is topic with his usual ability in iiiit " Doc- 
•trlne of <Jracc," bn«ik i. clu'.ptcrM viii.— x. (Works, vol. viii. pp. '-JTU— 30i) 
Mme also .Michaelis'tf Introihicliun, vol. i. pp. 11(>— 1-j:). 



which were utterlv unknown to tlie Greeks ; and also wndi 
betirinrr widely ditTert>nt interpretation from those which m 
ordinarily foimd in Greek writers. 

IV. li\ conse(|uenee of the Macedonian Greek beinfj 




speciaiiv ot me Atuc. I'o ttiese, some liave added the poitie 
dialect, cliiefly, it should sc^m, bexrausc there are afewp» 
sa^s cited By St. Paul from the ancient Greek potli,ii 
Acts xvii. 2A, 1 Cor. xv. 33. and Tit. i. 1*2.' But the » 
cred writers of the New Testament, beinar Jews, werec(«» 
•{uently acquainted with the Hebrew idioms, and alsoviA 
the common as well as with the apprttpriated ot aetpam 
senses of the words of that lan^iagfi^ Hence, when ther 
usi'd a GrtM'k wonl, as correspondent to a Hebrew o» ct 
like siufiiification, they employed it as the Hebrew wordvn 
used, cither in a common or appropriated sense, as occann 
re<|uired. The whole arrangement of their periods "is regu- 
lated accordinrr to the Hebrew verses (not those in Hebffw 
poetry, but such as are found in the historical books) ; vhick 
are constructiHl in a manner directly opposite to the loud- 
ness of (jrecian lan(nin^« and for want of variety have tt 
iMidless repetition of the same particles."^ These particulat 
idioms are termed Hkuuais.ms. and their nature aiidclanet 
have b«^n treate«l at considerable lengrth by various wriien. 
(teoriri, Pfochenius, autl others, have altogether denied the 
(\\ist(^nce of these Hebraisms; while their antapronists have, 

fcrhaps unnecessarily, multiplied them. Wyssius in hit 
)iahM't(doijia Sacra, nas divided the Hebraisms of the New 
Testament into thirteen classes; Vorstius' into thirtyHNte 
classes; and Viser into ei^jrht classes;' and Mnsclef hassriTCB 
an ample collection of the Hebraisms occurring in the ramd 
writintrs in the first volume of his excellent Hebrew Gnin- 
mar.» The New Testament, however, contains fewer Hfr- 
brew grammatical constructions than the Septuairint? ^z<^ 
in the hook of Revelation ; where we often find a noininathv^ 
when another case should have been substituted, in iniitalioB 
of the Hebrew, which is without cases.^ As the limits n^ 
c^ssarily assitrned to this section do not permit us to abnd|e 
the valuable treatises just noticed, we shall here adduce some 
instances of the Hebraisms found principally in the Netv 
Testiunent, and shall offer a few canons by wnich to At^a- 
mine them with precision. 

1. Thus, to be called^ to arise, and to be found, are thr uaft 
OS to be, with the Hebrews, and this latter is in the Old Terti- 
ment fn>q uently expressed by the former. Compare Isa. Ix. Ii 
18. Ixi. 3. Ixii. 12. Zech. viii. 3. 

Arrordinely, in the NcwTeKlanienI, these temis are often eniplpvi^cae 
for the other, ai« in Mjlt. v. 9. TheythaH ht raUrd fhe chitditK vf God: 
urn I viT. ly. Iff shall be rnlltd the least in the Ain^dtnn vf JhtiTt*''- 
I John iii. 1. That ice should ttf called thr sous vf (iiHt. 7'o he mtUd hen 
and in other plares \a real!)' to ht; and it i.t 8<.i expre.<)ied arconliiu: tn ibe 
Hebrew way of siieiikiiit;. Tliure it: the like Hienilieation i>f thi'wxpl ari>', 
.t."* in iSam. xi.'J' */ tht kin!*'s tcrnth «rii*».— E>th. iv. 14. EHhrgtfn'Hl 
and tli-li rem Hfv t./i'iill an'st to t/wJncf. Pn»v. xxiv.'iJ. Their crt/ci'.'y^-'W.I 
nritr sudd- m/j/.— In nil which places the word ari*e i-isvi&on no hILt 'inn 
j»ctii;il /-r./ir o"r exi>'f:ti!i ; aeconhmr to tlie Hebrew idiom. AntI J.tiKf i' i^ 
iiMii in a simil.ir mutiufr in the New Te><t!t ment, as in Luke x\i'. '■>. tf^jl 
//'I thotiuh'a arist in i/mir hearts f i.e. Wliy are tliey Iherf :— M^cr xw. 
'J I. '/'hue shall aritt'falsr Christs, i. e. Iliere shall nctujlly Im' il rli*i liiue 
•«i!i"h pi-i'toiis srcurdma !•• my pre<lictii>n. »*«>. to br found i^ Jtiin-iir \\f 
lli'bri-w.'' of ih«' s.mie import with the al>ove-uientiont-ii ^x|-r»si*'i'n*^ »nJ 
iirionliiiiily in thi' tHii Teslann-ni one is pn! for the tiilier, a-* iii 1 Sjjii. xxt. 
'i< l-2rH hafh uti hurt found iv lh*^e. — 2Chn»n. .\i.\. 3. //<"«/ rhthet an 
finmd in ther. — li^\. Ii. IJ. Jut/ and e!adnt*s vhall hf- found .'At^iM.— I'an- 
V. l"^. An exfUi at spiiit xeaHjoand \\\ IVmiel. in thi-i**; aisil m'nr iiXtif:li^ 
Hfbn-w woul n>ndi'red. /"oil /II/ is •>ipiivalent to ini*. [n imiraiion iif :liii 
Hi'br:ii.'>m t» he. fnvnd is used for sum or 'riittn, m he in the Ni-wT-'-'a- 
►iii'iit. a^ in Luke A^il. H. There are nut fan nd that Trtumrd to sire jf'.iry 
^l ttK'd. suTf this sfran_:rrr.--Kcin V. .'W. Lfyf haply u' hi: f'^und U. itki 
ai'iiintt ti'nd. — l(\)r. i\.'J. 'IVtat a man he /,rtituifaitl\ful —VUil ii •» i^^ 
//ijL' found in fashion as a man. — Heb. xi. X Ktweh tens not found: wl.«rN 

• J. n. ran»7Aiv. Primal Llnea* ITcrmeneutica', p. IG. Piei Jer, Hfrn* 
Sa<n«, c. vii. ^ 0. (Op. lom. ii. i«. (i'>2.) 

» I.eiistliMi lie Diab^rtiR, p.a>. Mirhaelin. vol. i. p. 121 

• In hi8 Phihiloula Sacra: this work waa oriuinally piibns1ie>1 in 4rt. bo: 
the bfst edili'in i:« tliat of M. Fischer, in 8vo. Leipxio' iTif*. Vor*tnift'« in* 
lise was abridfieil by Leu«flen in hi« PhiloU^gns Gra*ruA: and I>>U!i«]''n'i 
Abridjrmenl wa:* rejmblished by Fischer, with valuable notes and rt^rt 
additions, in 8vo. LeipKir., I7.S3. 

1 In hii« Hi'rmeneuiica Sacra Nov! Testament!, j»ar» ii. rol. ii. pp.l-<2- 

• See paiticMlarlv pp. '^7:)— 2MI. .HM— "W. ami 3S»-:fti See alw *ba^ 
fer's Insiiiutiones :^t*nptiiri8ticiV. lan ii. pp. 192 — 205. 

• Michaelis, vol. i. p. 123. Cllas.'titis has piven several instances in >><* 
PhiloloKM Aicra, canons xxviii. and xx\x. vol, I. pp. C7— 72. win. Wh*. 
Professor Winer divides the Hebraisms of the New Teslament inU) "* 
chsses. perfect and imperfect. Greek Gramntar of ilie New Te« if ^ 
.Tt.. where he ha« friven many important czainples. Winer'a arraiu«iiKi' 
of HebraisinM is nnproved by Dr. Alt In hit ununmatica Grapca NoviTei 
tamcnti, ]<. xiii. (Hal. 8ax. 1829. 8vo.) 



The H(b 



HEBRAISMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

b Enoch <na iu«, u u mdeDi Ihiin comHrini ihli pIiim 
» vbicb li rcfi-ri. The eipnuioa af tb. Fi>»r, I Ep. ii. 

uqmaBTe of ■ penon'i tlomg ■□ action, are often 
^ hia mppMing the thing, or ditcoiering and ac- 
the &cl. 01 hit deolaiing and foreteliing the event, 
tha pn^ihelic writings. 
J tmiirlk All lift •l,aU lue I'l (MUl. I. 39.) meuii. Ha ll<al 



^ Ullii- 



Uui ia, neUher quo. oar to uceli dc 
B leib* ara often put for ■ tm 



<RW« (ffiiiMi g/' U> foUy.^I^ala 









rik^n of the fiiM-bom ai 
lich ia chief or moM emii 
Oen. ilii. 3. 

liU n . mc Jlr.(-*or7i nf rtewh li Itie moil t 



nd (*n baa virions pecnUnr rigntficBtioni. Thm 
iToorite one among the Hebrevrs, who employed it 
great variety of relalionii. Tbe ton of any thing, 
&e oriental idiom, ma; be either what ia closely 
h it, dependent on It, like it, the consequence of it, 
&e. 

tartkiidrtK of Bfiial, d often ipakeii of In Ihe OJd Tei- 
ked nea, lueli u are looil tiir noihinf, or lucb u win nm 
iXUr'n *f_ Ufkl ue aurh m ire dhlnely enJiihleneil. 
tinxiL».fe|iliH.v. H irtnim.fs.1-aaiirat S ditbt- 
iKdiciu prrMina. (BpI.eo. IL I) Vhildrea of ihtt (Malt 
ml* (Bphes. 11.3.); and AM ^ unfiflgii (iolin it)I. 12. 



&!r 



; and A* ^ vtrdit 

....^ ihaa are wonny ttu. .. ... 

n- (l.ulie 1. 1.) !■ one thU la WDiftir or IL (a« Mall. 
r a pdirc arc the fnbsbiUnlaof It (Etnn.1. Pul. 
i> ihe mini daHgUer la UkniiM naed (3 Klwa Ui. 
1,1.0. iMo-iLd Zech.lL10.)iihee(fybelii|ia>. 
Uaiaof M.mkenenUectlvelv.aiiheiifaijJthr. Thr 
« irr aiKh » mibrace uM beUave llir nnuolH ol 
l-Swi iif ™-K {Psal. IT. a.) ar- no Imrr Iksn men. 
:alleJlhet«>i^miin.ai<h<'laDun. The tuna a/ 
boM who iimfeMed 1u he|Mvu^ or (lie chlldrea ul 

e •«■» Mcroanl ue men c I e ^ HiraJoK ; 



ho tW. <4.) faiker li ande 



lena bad but few adjeotivea in their language, they 
to subatantivea, in order to supply their place. 

MniM and wiidnm lor aUr diiauru (Luke ill. Ifi,)i the 
■ far parirM upreloliim (IThess. i.3.); tbirgofUtpom 
rer. ('J Thru. i. 9.) *t clrEuiiKiiian snii unefrcuincislon 
ml sod lOKlrciiuKised persona. Ansllieius (ICiir. tn'ii.) 
Buninlcaled ninnber TV tplrlU of Ihe praphtu (1 Cor. 
VMWirilualiilfutflKipn^lt. When DBF aubMBDllva 
■, iBIbrienilliie, oneoruieiDHaainHlinea used aa an ad- 

ttdwi^UtJIaK means, fniUi/MWy My (<M1.2£)j 
'■«(t;al.iii. 11.}Rirans.ap^Frffcui>r. In Eph. >L 1^ 

nulrtiiir Iktkimrlritt <f goad and ml (Ben. il 9. eom- 
t) meant, (At (r« -^ Ac Iminrlrdff of fttd, or ^ u plea. 
Ill it an rril. When two suhalanliTei are joined iDCIhrr 

■uuea. InAclauiiLG. lAe We onrf rwirreFliun cf iht 
•kapttflhtr'turrttliamifllmdiad. In Col II. S AUto- 
I dtrtil d-n»tea a /abe andderfOfld ptHtnpHf. Hath 
I immartalilf la UfU Ot Thu. I. 10.) means, la tninf fn- 

S. Bullheaiptnnliin, /nnfVvay.Mrrmrk, aiidf*e 
Dieao^ I am Ikr Imr mid Btlmg imji. Il N of ImpaR. 
, dial. In the oiIiIbbI, noons in llir (ennlve raie tomethnu 
WL and ■nnelimej the scent. In Malt. Ii, X, Ihe inapti at 
ani. feed nnti tafremi^f iht Untd»m. Datlrint^ 

tm ul Oud aoDiPliinri nieani. bis perioMi pcrrrclliin, u 



■ri>rri«r Kiuin, In hi* "I.Mi<TinDthF Elcnuil li.-neral 
id,"pp.M-llV. AiiilarertNonh Aniaiital, 1'^^ 



B.' The Jens, having, no (upertativei in their language, em- 
ployed the words af Gad or s/ Ike Lard in order to denots the 
greatnest or excellency of a Ining. 

Thus, Id Geo. iMI. 10. B beuUful tirden li csDed Ihe f ardn ^Ue Zeril. 
In 1 3am. irri. li ■ rpry drev ttttp li called Ifif titep iff Ike Lard. In 2 
Chron. .li. H. and rti. fo. Uie liar of Ihe LardMBKn a verji tnu rear. 
In P«l. uiYl. 7. Heb. (6. of En.li.h Bibles), Ihe maunlinna aj Oad m 
eiceedlnghlghmouauUns; anriin Psal. Iiii. 10. {neb.lihcfoAeiCndore 
ore termed eedore^GW. The rirtee. ^ God (EhkI. in. SB. He^. InoDr 
•ersioD properly rendered mifhiy AandaiHrt) mesa snperlallTelj, loud 
tliunder. Omnpare also die subbmAdeaenpUon of the elfecta ortfanufer, 
Drihevolceof bod, loPaid. uli.3-8. The pFoducdonot rata bviha else, 
trio spark Is alluded to, Id s >orf beauliful manaaMn Jer. i. IX Mn *e 

Jonah 111. a Nloeveh la termed an tiacdtitt freal tilgj which In |ha 
anginal Hebrew It a tity griat la Qad Tha Uke nwle of eipressloo oc- 



eiccedipg/iur 



lilerallT, mighlf la OaO. tl 



poaerful,—an m\gKlt Uiraugh Ood, at bi our tulhorlied In 

9. According to the Hebrew idiom, a sword haamwMM 

the edge of the sword is called a maulh. (Luke ni. %i^ 
~ thaU/all by Ike V 
"--■■-eUflh. 



lered it, Ih, idref of Ihe mard . 
■Bwd, iiln the Or«k^..,., Ihe n 
MU/AednwJlJIeb. It. li), for. 
I.eHebtwphraieologrmajbesi 



DfJudg-liI 



I. PsbL CI 






n the New Tcitamnit, in- 



onttrucllon 



iw yoa means, 1 nerer a 



it TOB. 



;u luuui -HI nun II luinicKru uuvw. Vumpare aUo PsbL [. t. 

1. Lastly, to Aear denotea to untferManJ, to oMmif rs, and to 
rej-arJ -uhal it aaid. 

of Dill remtrk. compare DeuL nlll. IE. wtth Acia III S9. 

[tifiiciilt task to adduce numerous Bimilar exam- 
Ijles of the HebralBtna nccnning in tlie St^riptures, and par- 
tit^ilarly in the New Tcstamenl; hul the preceding may 
suffice to show the benefit that piay be derived from duly 
considering the import of a word in the Beveral pasaag« cf 
Holy Writ in which it occurs. 

In order to understand the full force nnd meaning of the 
Hebraisms of the New Testament, Ihe .following canons 
have been laid down by the celebrated critic John Augustus 
Emeati, and his annotator Professor Morus : — 

Campari Hebrrm vordt and forma af erpreniant with 
lAatc la/iich aceur in gaad Greek formvtm, particularly in dtc- 
tipattagei. 

all luiuites have tnnie nwdrs nFfpeech which are common lo each 
,it eouirliuiea happroi ihai Ihe Biufl word or (ipreation la bmh Ile- 
. snd|[D04iOreek,andalfbTdss|' - — ---■-- — i--.. - 



li rases, II Is preferable to sdnit 
raute II Is mnal probable that tha 
the flrerk ueanUis, etipeeUlj II 
rrence. Thus.1l>c expreaaloB,^ 



ihall die in your ana (John Till 
' " u. Is equivalent to we sAaU ; 
rud Iff jfattr Urea : btil. acec 
a phfileal or leu^Mtal death, but ahw etetasl death, aad k eqali 

._ ,. ihaS it Aimnrd m oeemnf of jmir ai'iia, In rejecllm Ihe Hei 

The laurr ioteiptrailoB, ihervlbre.Ia prelenblr lobe aifeptril. aaa|Reli( 
beM wMhihc Hebrew uude of thlnklnik ami aim wHhiha eonirn. 

Tills rnle applies parllculsriy lo ihe dnMiinal paaia(*a of Ihe NewTeMa. 
ment, which DuiMlnalleaseaDeHilerpretedacconllhvlothefeiliUBofthe 
Hebrew Isnfuaie. Thus, to/ear Gad, In Ihe buiuife of a Jew, meana lo 
reterenf * or worriilp Ond (enerajr. TkekaairMft'ifOad, wMehlaao 
frequrnilr uienlkHieil hi tbe N*wT«MainMiI. IftBkenuranlbiiiolballe- 

- Iha oienlal knnwiedie of Bnd, but also Um 

«hlFhainiFafioBill.and.caBBr(|uentl%l(b 

both a lAeorefira/ and a nroclirat knowlnlie of UmL TbeicI«>B Mlhia 
rule Is nlivlDiit. In Ihe im piste, ouc Havlnnr and his Ipotdea, Ol* HlK 
leaehersofChrlnlanllr, were Jews, who hsil been educaied inlheJeMsh 
...M-. . . -^ whofwiib Iha euepikiii uf Paul), helni uaae- 

It eipceat thenaeltta In the ttfle ud bnb- 
^ondlv. Ihe telWnn laufht ta Ihe New 



icteedrrilif aep/rifHOtorinfrr 
ederi hr Ihe Oospd -*'- 



Iv. 

...„ili«01dTnilamei._ .. 

rahip mjotaed bf Ihe law of Xoaaa ta 
f wonhlu : ihe le^l dispensalten Is sue- 

..^. .--.r-" " la whicji what waa bnperfecL aad ob. 

perAKi anil dear. Now tldnitathai are coalbiued 



tnio Rod oecurs both In Ih* Old and In Ihe New TeBamenl. In tha 
rH tlmplr leeantiogpi'prBrAer^mi'e.'lB ihe lalier h Is eotalnnec^ 
il what wsa Imperfl-cl Inicnmea perlect, and H Implies iha tnnral or 
•nlrijim/ appraarh taita llir meal Itifk. L e. the tplrliual worahlpplnii of 
(fnl In 11*** iiianner, tlnec the numeroot pBrUciiItn relsled hi Ihe Ok. 
TjsiBmeul concernam Iho victims, prieas. and lemple of Ooil are Iraaafcr 



• Ur. A. Cluks on Eiod. Ii. 9S. 



ON THE ORIGINAL LANGUAOEa OF B CRIP T D RB. 



rsd, In tha Vem TttOaait, to the itnslni dailh of ChrW, ID Ui oAitaf tir 
MiDKiriodHlb. ud U Ibe Chitidu churdi, Ihi »1] oriUun b«l^c«tt1l' 
d^m1^^UMrb^cc«□dbflWlE* of lh«i« BXfmaUima einD« M p«rc«[v*d, uric 
thrir n«nlil( (UUji MUCUlnc4 oaliu w» lotsillIM ttis ducutni] pul* uf 
Iba New TMUimU bj Ui« lid of tlw OUTguuiieaL 

S. ne Seirainu •/ lAe Aln* TVtlammt are t> 6e cmi' 
^ar«it viJA fAa jfttd Orxk tcturrinj In the Stpiuapnt m 




B cenuiiMatBM and withcntiritr of the New TcMniM 

'cm this, indeed, " free from these idkoi*, we misht m 

lalW.concliide that it was not written Mtber t^ men M Gtia 

OT JudEa,Bnd therefore waa •pniHMw; for, as catriaijMri 



_ _ 'bt «nr, WebuSi itH'oiiiSuaSiiMtMmi 

piocnrlj belonitto I Car. it. tL, widcti ■bMdd OanliHV ba tmdareddca i/^ 
umalbitdupfarmr. Asd b U ti tniuUsd tq> Bliboii Ptem. 

a. fy pa4Maget Iha* art g*»d artd:,-iMekvis etatmm b»th 
(• lAa OldandJVtTii Talaaital,lhtcTre^fiuhiigwrdtmtf,c 
Bitnw Obi TaUtmtia art tt tc <«>^ar#d 

or In Uw llMiTMiMeH, tul tn lood Onek, « . : 
-' In IhaAE^drlUMnloa. Idibswcunli .. 
kflMak hniuas «dI> : iceoona dwnld ilB I 
idWIlMllabniw, beewiHn:h«ar^arife*B*ptU|lBluilNcirTMi : 
iBiiilwvvMttalrMladlfltoRalmuliifftfcwnirbiiliilTBDioUKmbf Orei i. 
ittn^ uid an BDMliDH to b* WMo In B mon lu, MiautiiBH In > nu. . . 
itoL mM. Thto, tsGuL*. M. iiidH<kiLt.Uliiildth 
IMHd Old, mitrnit,., ->. e.. i «Meb aipm^oa in iucini it 
Ie4r, >ml li tlao nod Gnak i bm ir wa eotaimrt tba carrBnui 
tMriaa bi thg B«l|"«i I" tn>* mBUlDI li, thu A< vaOad h/m 
Dderlnc IMa clUH tiTi>»irTi<jH> t. hi., iba Qnsk muiM 
ndar lEe Habreit iwrfcmW, fe- '- ■■— •■ '•• ■■ 



speech of Peter betny ed him (a be a Galilean, when dm 
stood bdTore the Jewish tribanal, so eertuBlT mnsl the wn 
ten lutguege .of a man, bom, edneated, and gmra M 
Galilee, discover markajjf his nBti*B idiom, imlen we bmb 
the abaoid hrpothoria, that God hilb inteipoaed a uind 
which would Rave deprrred the NewTeetamenttif oaeefi 
atrongest jiroofB ofautheatici^."' 

The fallowing are the prineipel AramKen oi SjiIm m 
Chaldes words occaniiw in the New Te«lanent>-4A 
(Jbba), Father, (Eoni. Tlii. 15.)-~Ai«/uw (JaUama), i 
field of blood, CAeta i. IS.y-HtM^yMm (AawnU-V d 
mountidn of Hegiddo, or of tkiGatpd, (Rev. zri. K.> 
B>Sir/i (BelhadB), the honaa of merer, (John t. 3.}— M 
(CtpAiu), a rock or stone, (Johg i. 43.) — Kv^ (<^sr**»). 
eifl or ofieiinr dedicated to God, (HarK viL Tl ") Tm. b, 
^ 't*X?'H (£M. fJw, kma tabaiMHuMi), mj God.i 
orii. 46. Ha 



why hast thon forsaken me T ( 

>.)— £«f>Sa (Ephphaiko). be thon- opraed, (llaik t 

■Mitfifimt (Manimon), nehea, (Matt. n. M.) Mm 

"'a), the.Loi^ comedt, (I Cor. xn. SS.)— h 




hi 01 Wad Habi 

'. HaiKakwniiH, 

I onlr praraal <u tTi 

. ... but Hill idao gutnl 

nilni»«iioibr- ' ^i— >.-. >.. 

Beaidea the Hobraiams which we have jtiat condderert, 
there are found in the New TeaUment Tanons Rabbinice'l. 
S jriac, Peraie, Latin, and other idioms and words, which ari' 
respectiTelj' denonunated Rabbmiama, Syriasme, Persian ~. 
Lalinisms, &c. &c. on which it may not be improper to ofTi'i 
a few remarks. 

I. JiaMinitmt. — We have already seen that durin)(, btkI 
aubapqjienC to, the Babylonian captivity, the Jewish langua[;i> 
auatained Very considerable rhanges.> New words, new 
senteflKCS, ana new exprpssiona were introdaced, especiallv 
terras of icieoce, which Moses or Isaiah would have aa liltli' 
understood, as Cicero or Cffsar would a system of philoaopliv 
or theology composed in the language of'^the schools. Thi-, 
new Hpbrpw Inncruiige is callecS Tulrnudical, or RahbiDicnl. 
from the writings in which it is used; and, although thesi' 
writings are of much later date than Uio New TcHtament, 
yet, from the coincidenc^of e^tpressions, it is notimprobabb' 
that, even in the lime of Christ, this was tlie learned langua|_n> 
of the Rabbina.' Lightfoot, Schoetgenius, Meuschen, aiiJ 
others, have excellently illuEtratcd the Rabbinisms occurring 
in the New Testament. 

S. .Sramaf !>«■!, or Hgri/ami and Chaldaiimii, — The verna- 
cular lanjrunge of ihfl Jews, in the time of Jesus ChriRi. 
was the Aramiean ; which branched into two dialects, diETer- 
ing in proimnciation rather than in words, and respectively 
denominated the Chahia or Kaat Aramnan, and the Hgriac, 
or West Aramiean. The East Aianucan was spoken at Jera- 
salem and in Jadtea ; and was used by Christ in his familiar 
discourses and convetaalions with the Jews; the West Ara- 
[ntean was spoken in " Galilee of the Gentiles." It was 
OierEfnro natural that numerous Chaldee and Syriac words. 
phraaps, ami lenna of expiession, should be intermixed with 
the Greek of the New Testament, and even such as are nm 
to be found in the Septuagint: and tlic existence of these 
Chaldaisms and Sy riaams SSbrds a strong intrinsic proof of 

lalUuMruiieeniniriM. H.<rl 
null, roL I. p. -as. %tr >]•" 



I A9a'(jW^ J(Aii^,the.LoTd cometh, (I Cor. xn. 

I (Bata), thou wortfaleta fellow ! (HatL v. S 
(TUiVAicumi), maid arise ■ (HaAT.41.)' 

3. ZiolRiwnu. — "'The sceptre havinrdeoaneo mm jaaa 
(Gen. ilii. 10.) by the redoctioo of Judaa inlo a RsB 
province, the ei:teneion of the Aomao laws and g M ai ii 
would naturally follow theauecwa of the Romin Mm;! 
if to these we add the impoution of tribnt* by tte omqaof 
together with the eommeraal i n t « ro our »» iiiiiiaaiiilj em 

' qnent on the politieal telaliatiB of die Jewa with Roina.' 

shall be enahled readily to ai _ . 

words and ]dirasea, tlwt occor in the New T 

I The foUowingis a liat of the principal Ltiiuimw:— M 

I fut (auarioa, tram the Latin word oMorjiu), ntdvakM 
about three qnaitara of a farthing of our nuoey, (Matt X. 
Lnke xii. 6.)— Xnnt ittruut), aaaeaament or rats, (Matt, i 
25.)— KwTBiw (tentuTio), a oentDrion,(HBik xr. 99. 44,f 
— Kuluhii {eohnia), a colony, [Acta xvi. 1S,)t~KiivUh U 
iodia), % piard of soldiers, (Matt xxviL 65, 66. xxviii.1 
— iatftt (deaariwi), a Roman petmy, i ' ~ 
seven-pence halfpenny of oor mon 
«;a}(>uUir {^gtBum], a Scourge, (Jwin u. la.ji ma 
word is derived 4{<>>uuai, to aeouf^ with iriiipa, (Hatt.ll 
"" "~-' — " ^ Aa this waa a Roman piiBidimr~* ' 



peony, eqnivalent to d 
money, (Lak* vii. 4L 
I, (John U. IS.); fiMB 



: expreued by a term nearly Rm 
■ ^0— A'>f"Cfr«w>),aie(tion,(ll 
t [fuDtfrffru'i, a Roman com equivaM 
fourths of an English hslfbenny, rMatt. v. 



Mark 
no wonder that we fi 
—IH*^, (/«*/«<), (Ai 
ixvi, 53.)— KhTj, 

about lliree fourl ^ j, 

— Arf^noc [libertinua), a freed man, (Acta vt. 
(iinfeuni), a towel. (John xiii. 4.)~Meuu.m (mocra 
shamble*, (1 Cor. x. 25.) — Mu&m (nin>iArana),paicbD 
(2 Tim. iv. 13.)— Miur (mifflt), a mile; the Koman 
consislinc; of a thousand paces, (Matt. v. 41-) — £vtk 
twiuf), akind of pot, (Mark vii. 4. 8.) — npun^r (jirwivi 
a judgment hall, or place where the prKlor or other I 
magistrate heard and detennined causes, (Matt. xiviL 
— 2i/uiui3i^T or ^^iu>9i;r (mninucfiuni), an apron, (Aetl 
Ifl.)— 2«wb; (ji'mrtH.). an assassin, (Acts XJtl. 38.)-^ 
(«u(/ar/uni), a napkin, or handkErchicf, (LuVe xii. 9 
XmuiUTap (fpeai&ilirr), a soldier employed as an ezeorir 
(Mark vi. dT.) — ToAna (labema), a tavern, (Acts xxviS 
{tiluliu), a title, (John six. 19, 30.)' 



• Michi 



1. p. 133. 
. Iliallop 






p. 237. 



Mirtac'ili, 



■ttran arraaal nf It, ha nten U ttaa ililr J pin _. 
II 1>r«'»iin Sfrtto, AOnAx, Piihmlaiia, 
mfBimi»alit, 4*. In. ilafiiir. Iiffi^ ornhlcb w 

lUDlDlblSaldU. p^"--' ■— - — ' 

ttofPcrrr, whiebi 



ipnnito viib Ihc ■ba' 






loliro-nilMnleDi, torn. II. np. !tt SS.) 
• PntJItnusduetbkHlLaallnfKiiiIiiaTlTaMa 



III, tdL i, np, \^ 



dI. 1. pp. !K, S9G. (Mhi 
iatf% of Ijtiniiinf phnaa 



•«boieciladiiregi»m bv Schlcut 

nilDtlie KewTFiUniriit. ThrGrreo 
iiniwnlarn, IMS), oi OwSlatamia, aum 
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B nnavDidable inti^rconree of the JewB with the 

nations, the Arabs, Peraians (to whose Eove- 
era formerly subJEcI), and the tnhabitanla of 
Dth words and expressions may occasionally be 
New Testament, which have been thus neces- 
xd among the Jews. These words, however, 
ientiy numerous to constitute so many entire 
nalance, there are not more than six or seven 
I in the whole of the New Testament.' These 
fore, be in strictness termed Psrsismb; and 
rofoandly learned Michoelis is of opinion that 
ta, or ancient book of the Zoroastrian religion, 

M. Anquelil du Perron, throws considerable 
phraseology of Saint John's writings; yet, 
[y of that work has been questioned, — — 
emiDeat orientalists, it cannot (we a 
iety applied to the elucidation of the 
D the number of words used by Saint fan] in 
■, oa well as words not ordinarily oceurrinff in 
, Micbaelis is of oninion (after Jerome) Uial 
irincial idioms used in Cilicia in the age in 
d ; and hence he denominates them Cilicishb.' 
log considerations and exnmplrs may suffice to 
dea of the genius of the Greek language of the 
int. For an account of the principal editions 
realuneni, see the BiBLioaRAPHiCAi. Ap?ekdii 

PaktI. Chap.1. Sict. III. ;8Ddforthe most 
Mthaicttnbecoiisulted,ee«PiftTlI. CaAp.lV 



SECTION m. 



irehend) 



iM,i>iM its taadialerf, I. Tie Chaldem S. 
— IL Tft* Arabic, -mUh iti derivative, the Ethi- 
'Jte and imparlance tf Ihe cagnale langiiaget to 

U or Kindred Languages are those which are 
[ebrew, as being sister-dialects of tfieShemiiish 
of which preserve nearly the same structure 
Hie principal cognate languages are the Ara- 
9 Arabic, with their respective dialects or deri- 

AKSAH LANotFAOi (which ID the authorized 
i<Hi of 3 Kings xviii. 26„ and Dan. ii. 4., is 
[yrion or Syriat) derives its name from the very 
on of Aram, in which it was anciently verna- 
at region extended from the Mediterranean sea 
ind Mesopotamia, beyond the river Tigris, 



UDKEv sometimes called by way of distinction 
lonn dialect, was formerly spoken in the pro- 
'ionia, between the Kuphrales and iha Tigris, 
ibshitants of which cultivated this Iang\tage as 
lect, and communicated it to the Jews (luring 



^ ; though il did not completely displi . . 
w until the time of the Maccabees. Althourii 
as spoken by Jews, partook somewhat of £e 



iBl lemaios of the Choldee dialect n 

Canonical Books, Ezra iv. 6. to vi. 19. and 
l«r. X. II., aod Dan. ii. 4, to the end of chaptei 

TupiDuiirChaldeoPanipliraaesoftlie hoAt 



of the Old Testament, of which an aceoant will be found in 
chap. iii. bpcI. iii. $ I. W™-' 

3. Ilie SvRiAC or Wat-^ramaiat wvs spoken' both in 
Syria and Mesopotamia; and, after the captivity, it beoame 
vernacular in Galilee. Hence, though several of the tacred 
writers of the New Testament expressed themselves in 
Grtek, their ideas were Syrinc; and they consequently used 
many Syriac idioms, and a few Syriac words.' TTie chief 
difference between the Syriac and Chaldee consists in tha 
vowel points or mode of pronunciation; and, notwithstand- 
ing the forms of their respective letters are very dissimilar, 
yet the correspondence between the two dialects is so close,- 
that if the Chaldee be writl^n in Syriac characters without. 

Sointe, it becomes Syriac, with the exceptioli of a single in- 
ection in the formation of the verbs.' The eariiest document 
still extant in the Syriac dialect is the Peschito or old Syriac 
version of the Old and New Testament, of which an account 
will be found in chap. iii. sect. iii. % 3. infra. The great 
assistance, which a knowledge of this dialect affords to Uie 
critical underatandine of the Hebrew Scriptures, is lUustraled 
at considrrahle length by the elder Michaelis, in a philologi- 
cal dissertation, originally publbbed in 1756, and reprinted 
in the lirst volume of MM. Pott's atdSwperti'B **SyUoge 
Commentaiiormra Theologicaram."' 

II. Though more remotely pllied to the Hebraw than 
either of the preceding dialecLi, the Ajiabic Languaoe pos- 
sesses sufficient analogy to explain and illustrate the.former, 
and is not, perhaps, interior in Importance to the Chaldee or 
the Syriac; particularly as it Is a living language, in which 
almost every subject has been discussed, and has received 
the minutest investigation from native writers and lexicogra- 
phers. The Arabic language has many roots in common 
with the Hebrew tongue; and this again- con la ins very many 
words which are no longer to be found in the Hebrew writ- 
injira that are extant, hut which exist in tlie Arabic language. 
Ine learned Jews, who flourished in Spain from the tenth 
to the twelfth ceatury under the dominion of the Moors, 
were the lirst who applied Arabic to the illustration of the 
Hebrew language; and subsequent Christian writes, aa 
Bochart, the elder Schullens, Glaus Celsius, and athera.liave 
diligently and successfully applied the Arabian historians, 
geographers, and authors on natural history, to the eiplsoa- 
^— of the Bible.' 



the illustration of the Scriptures by Bochart, Ue DleuT^ot- 
tinger, and Ludolph (to whom we are indebted for an Ethio- 
pic grammar and lexicon) ji and Pfeiffer has explained a few 
passages in the hooks of Ezra and Daniel, by Uie aid of the 
pEHSiAN lanmiage.' 

III. The (>i^iM/(ori^nrf™fi<Bigw^gM are of considerable 
oae in sacred criticism. They may lead us to discovbr the 
occasions of such false readings as tiajtscribera unskilled in 
the Hebrew, but aMnstomed to some, of the other dialects, 
hare made bv writing words in the form of thai dialect, in- 
stead of the Hebrew Torm. Further, the knowledge of theen 
languages will frequently serve to prevent ill-grounded con- 
jectures that a passage is corrupted, by showing that the 
common reading is susceptible of the very sense which such 
passage requires; and when different readings are found in 
copies of the Bible, these languages may sometimes assist us 
in determining which of them ought totm preferTed.i° 

i%3.(pp.[ea-G«3, nlli.Dului.) Rlue'sMiDualofihcChaMeeUiiiiBH, 
fp.9-ia (BoHdd, Hui. 1S32.) ToluadCFUFDlChildfedruiinurllr^ 
hu >pp#nd«() % ChrpfllamBthj, conTAJiillif iho btbluaJ Chaldee pttfUD^ 
uid i»lec< nortlDna of ihe Turmna wiihverT uiefbl no<«i uidt Tocabu- 
larj, tr> Aicllillle Ilie u>iLiliinon at Ihli IlialFl^I lo Ihe bibllcil MudeU. 

• Muclftf, OmuuiL E!r[>r. Toi- 11 p 114. WoiUm*i Mksu, vol L pmC ^ 

• Willoi). V, 

• D.Chrli" ■•; . I ir 1 iliii iiiilIiwtM 

Ayrlmfa pro n'.i .. n i -. ,. -^ . i (HaJc, I7S6X Id Feu's 

and Rupert] 's ^vi:it^f. vm. i pp. I7u-j-ir j ii' . .iir..rthaveliuart*dkatlM 

1 Bei»r, Mfmi. tma. m, 81 B lift W. '\v-'iiir.,>, PniL t. n't. l»-7. 1* 

• H.ner, Hera, Bur, p.lW, W»lion, Pn.l t i.i. li-8. (np.m-ffB.) 

• Ihibii Vrni*. CFHL k do. «. tOp. h.iii. i p|. «»-«&) ud Bem. 
3i;re,c. Ti. 19. m<l.1. loui. Ii f. SI9 1 Wiilon, I'r^ c. itL 11. (pp.«U 

■■GfnnrilrHtJnniiorKbUulCrltlclu^p.eS.— ForNo(tce*aflllapTtD■ 
c1pd Gnnuun iind Leilcon* otlbe Cocnue Lufoafan, He Ibe BouMu- 
raicu &PF1HPII (o Uis leeoDd Vobunc, fut^ Cau, IV. Snr. IV. 



^T' 
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fflSTORY OF THE HEBREW TEXT. 



CPaetL O 



CHAPTER It. 

CRITICAL HISTORY OP THE TEXT OP THE HOLY SCRIPTUEES. 

SECTION I. 



HISTORY AND CONDITION OF THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
4 1* BISTORT OF THX HXBRIW TXXT. 

L From thS writing' of the bookt of the Old Tettament, until the time of Jetui Chritt; 1. Hiitory of the JPentaieuehf 
dent hiitory of the remaining" books of the Old Testament. — II. From the timeof Jenu Christ to the age of the Mm 
1. History of the text in the first century $ 2. From the second to the fifth century s 3. Particularly in the time ofJe 
III. From the age of the Masorites to the invention of the art of printings 1. Object of the Muora^-^ts object and 
value; 2. Oriental and occidental readings ; 3. "Recensions of Aaron ben Aslter and Jacob ben ^aphiaUf 4. Sk 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. — ^IV. From the invention ^ the art of prit 
our own time. 



The Critical History of the Text of the Old Testament 
has been divided into various periods. Dr. Kennicott has 
spcxrified six; Bauer divides it into (wo principal epochs, 
each of which is subdivided into two periods; Jahn hdsjive 
periods ; and Aluntinorhe, whose arrangement is here adopted, 
nds disposed it into four periods, viz. 1 . From the writing 
of the Hebrew books until tne time of Jesus Christ; 2. From 
the time of Christ to the age of the Masorites ; 3, From the 
age of the Masorites to the invention of the art of printing; 
and, 4. From the invention of printing to our own time. 

I. History or the Hebrew text from the writing of 

THE BOOKS OF THE OlD TeSTAMENT UNTIL THE TIME OF JeSUS 

Christ. 

1. We commence with the Pentateuch, concerning the 
earliest history of which we have more minute information 
than we have of the other books of the Old Testament. 
Previously to the building of Solomon's Temple, the Penta- 
teuch was deposited by* the side of ihft ark of the covenant 
(Deut. xxxi. 24 — 26.), to be' consulted by the Israelites; and 
after the erection of that sacred cdiUcc, it was deposited in 
the treasury, together with all the succeeding productions 
of the inspired writers. On the subsequent destruction of 
the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, the autographs of the sacred 
books arc supposed to have perished : but some learned men 
have conjectured that they were preserved, because it does 
not appear that Nebuchadnezzar evinced any particular en- 
mity against the Jewish reliirion; and in the account of the 
sacred things carried to Babylon ^2 Kings xxv. 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. Jer. lii.), no mention is maao of the sacred books. 
However this may be, it is a fact, tlmt copies of these auto- 
gr.iphs were carried to Babylon; for we find the prophet 
Daniel c|uoting the law (Dan. ix. 11. 13.), and also expressly 
mentionmcr the prophecies of Jeremiah (ix. 2.), which he 
could not have done, if he had never seen them. We are 
further informed that, on the finishing of the temple in the 
sixth year of Darius, the Jewish worship was fully re-esta- 
blished, according as it is luritten in the fxfok of Moses (Ezra 
vi. 18.) ; which would have been impracticable, if the Jews 
had not had conies of the law then among them. But what 
still more clearly proves that they must have had transcripts 
of their sacred writings during, as well as subsefjuent to, the 
Babylonish captivity, is the fact, that when the people re- 
ouesied Kzra to produce the law of Moses (Nehem. viii. 1.), 
tney did not entreat him to get it dictated nncw to them; but 
that he would bring forth the book of the law of Mo^es^ which 
the Jx)rd had commanded to Jsrarl, Further, lonjr before the 
time of Jrsus ('hrist, another edition of the Pentateuch was 
in the hands of the Samaritans, which has been preserved to 
our time ; and though it diifers in some instances from the 
text of the Hebrew Pentateuch, yet upon the whole it accu- 
rately agrees with the Jewish copies.^ And in the year 2vS6 
or 285 before the Christian aira, the Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into the (Jreek language;^ and this version, whatever 
errors may now he detected in it, was so executed as to show 
that the text, from which it was made, agreed with the text 
which we now have. 

» S{) it should be rendered ; — not iM the side of the ark. See Dr. Kcnni- 
cott's Diss. ii. p. 208. 

« See a fuller account of the Samaritan Pentateuch, tn/ra, sect. ii. pp. 
43, 44. 

> Boo a critical account of the Septuagiot version, iu chap, til sect ill 
* 2. i»i/ra. 



2. With regard to the entire Hebrew Bible. — Abi 
years after the rebuilding of the temple, ^d the con 
re-establishment of the Jewish religioD, it is gener 
mitted that the canon of the Old Testament was seed 
by whom this great work was accomplished, is m < 
on which there is considerable difference of opinion. 
one hand it is contended that it could not have been < 
Ezra himself; because, though he has related his 
efforts in restoring the law and worship of JehoTak 
the settlement of the canon he is totally silent; t 
silence of Nehemiah, who has recorded the pious lail 
Ezra, as well as the silence of Josephus, wno is di 
his encomiums on him, has further been ureed as a pi 
tive argimient why he could not have collected the 
writings. But to these hypothetical reasonings i 
oppose the constant tradition of the Jewish churdii 
tradicted both by their enemies and by Christians, tlii 
with the assistance of the members of the great sjri 
(among whom were the prophets Ha^gai, Zc^haii 
Malacni), did collect as many copies of the sacred i 
as he could, and from them set forth a correct c^itioi 
canon of the Old Testiment, with the exception of I 
writings, the book of Nehemiah, and the prophecy c 
chi; which were subsequently annexed to the ci 
Simon the Just, who is said to have been the laH 
great synagogue. In this Ksdrine text, the errois 
former copyists were corrected; and Ezra (b«^ingliiii 
inspired writer) added in several places, Uirouffb 
books of this eaition, what appeared necessary to iD 
connect, or complete them.^ Whether Ezra's owni 
the Jewish Scriptures perished in the pillajre of the 
by Autiochus Epiphanes, is a question thai cannot 
ascertained ; nor is it material, since we know thai 
Maccabapus repaired the temple, and replaced evw 
re(|uisite for the performance of divine worship (I II 
3(5 — 59.V which included a correct, if not Ezra's ow 
of the Scriptures.*'' It is not improbable, that io tk 
temple an ark was constructed, m which the sacre 
of tlic Jews were preserved until the destruction of 
lem, and the subversion of the Jewish polity by the 
under Titus, before whom the volume of the law w« 
in triumph, among the other spoils which had been 
Jerusalem.'^ 

II. History of tiie Hebrew Text from thk 
Jesus (.'uRibT to the at.e of the Masorites. 

1. As the Jews were dispersed through various c 
to whose inhabitants Greek was vernacular, they ( 
acquired the knowledge of this language, and ef 
vated Greek literature : it cannot therefore excite 
that the Sepluagint version should be so generally 
to cause the Hebrew original to be almost entirely i 
Hence the former was read in the synagomies : i 
to have been exclusively followed by the Aiexand 
Philo, and it was most fre<iuently, though not so 
suited by Josephus, who was well acquainted with 



* Prideaux'8 Conncclion. part i. l)o<jk v. sub anno 41^. vol. I J 
Test. pp. 21. 30S, 309. 



and Ihp avithnriiie.s there cited. Carjizov. Intro<l. ad Ltbro< 



• Bp. Toiniine's Elenientf of Tlieology. vol. i. p. 11. 

• Jo8ephu.'4, do Bell. Jud. lih. vii. c. 3. § 11. 

1 Muntinehe, Exposiiio Cntires Sacrx, pp. 51, 52. Jahn et 
Introd ad Libros Vet. Foid. » 90. 
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second century, both Jews and Christians ap- (4.) The divisions of chapters and vferses did not exiut in way 

lelves sedulously to liie study of the Hebrew Hebrew MSS. ; but it should seem that both the Hebrew originai 

Besides the Peschito or Old oyriac version (if and the Septuagint Greek version were divided into larger seo- 

was not executed at the close of the first cen- tions, which diifer from those in oar copies, because Jerome, in 

h was made from the Hebrew for the Syrian his commentary on Amos vL 9.^ says that what is the beginning 

three Greek versions were undertaken and com- of another chapter in the Hebrew, is in the Septuagint the end 

for the Jews by Aquila, an apostate from Chris- of the preceding.' 

idaism,and two for the Ebionites or semi-Chris- (5.) The Hebrew MS. used by Jerome for the most p«rt 

eodotion and Symmachus.^ The Hebrew text, agrees with the Masoretic text ; though there are a few unim- 

in the East from year 200 to the end of the fifth portant various readings."* 

presented to us by Origen in his Hexanla, by ni. History or the Hebrew Text from the Aob ht 

his Targum or Paraphrase on the Prophets, and the Masorites to the Invention of the Art of PRiirrmo. 

ns in the Gemaras or Commentaries on the Misna i. After the destruction of Jerusalem and the consequent 

laiy Expositions of the Hebrew Scriptures. The dispersion of the Jews into various countries of the Roman 

\ scarcely more numerous or more important than empire, some of those who were settled in the East applied 

xi of the second century. But the discrepancies, themselves to the cultivation of literature, and opened variooa 

» observed in the Hebrew manuscnpts m the schools, in wlJch they taught the Scriptures. One of '^e 

; least in the third century, excited the attention most distingoished or these academies was that established 

;, who began to collate copies, and to collect va- at Tiberias m Palestine, which Jerome mentions as existing 

gs ; which, beine distributed into several classes, in the fifth century .^ The doctors of this- school, eariy in 

e Jerusalem Tahnud about the year 280. They the sixth century, agreed to revise the sacred text, and issue 

^8 ' — an accurate edition of it ; for which purpose they collected 

no *iv^ (it/db soPHeRTv), or the Rejection of the all the scattered critical and grammatical observations diey 

this clasw belong five places, in which the reader is could obtain, which appeared likely to contribute towards 

eject the prefix i vaii, which was found in the He- fixing both the reading and interpretation of Scripture, into 

As we have no information concerning the " rejec- one book, which they called miQO (mosorbh), that is, <rti- 

cribes," except the slight notice Contained in the ditiony because it consisted of remarKS which they had re- 

rin is of opinion, that it is only a fragment of some ceived. from others. Some rabbinical authors pretend that, 

nd a revision of the sacred text made by some Jew- when God gave the law to Moses on Mount Sinai, he taught 

rhose time and circumstances are utterly unknown.' ^^^ ^^^ \xa true reading, and, secondly, its tr%u wUerprt^ 

TPn (THinnir soph^rim), or the Correction of the ^^ • ^ that both these were handed down by ortl tr*- 
itsins sixteen or eighteen places, which were cor- dition, from generation to generation, until at length they 
e Hebrew manuscripts, and the correct reading of J^^re committed to wnting. fhe foimw of these, vi».^e 
eslored by the colladon of copies. ^« "^^J"^^ *.« ^« f^^ject of the Masora ; the liUter er torue 
wAn^ Po,-«i. placed over one, more, or aU the interpretaUon is that of the JMwAna and Gemoro, ^ 

ne word, which, as appear, from the collation of ^^^"^ « ^^^ ^ » subsequent chapter of the pieeent 

onsand the Samaritan text, d^^^^ ^^^\^^^^ ^^ ^^ criticisms relate to the books, 

re« not found by the copyisU '^^'^f^^^^^ verses, words, letters, vowel points, and accents. iR 

ip^ of vanousreadmgs there are fifteen exampl«u MasnrUai or Massorets, as the inVentoi of this system were 

s the ongin of th<»ie potnt»--or at least of many of ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ g^^ ^^^ distinguished the boolw and seo- 

8 unwilhngness of a transcriber to era^ a letter ot ^^^^ ^f ^^^^ . ^^^ ^^^^ ^hey marked the number of all 

«fiy wntten, which he rather chose to denounce by ^^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ section, and placed the amount 

Unary pomt, while other subsequent copyists tran- ^t the end of each in numeral letters, or in some symbolical 

omts along with the word.^ ^^^^ formed out of them ; and they also marked the middle 

any Jewish manuscnpte and pnnted editions of the ygyge of each book. Further, they noted the verses where 

fnt, a word is often (bund with a small circle annexed something was supposed to be forgotten ; the words whidi 

1 an asterisk over it, and a word written in the margin they believed to be changed ; the letters which ihej deemed 
fine. The former is called the a^r^p (khctib), that to be superfluous ; the repetitions of the same verses ; the 
md the latter, ^">p (K«fBi), that is, read or reading, different reading of the words which are redundant or defeo- 
Bate, write in this manner, but read in that manner, tive ; the number of times Uiat the same word is found at the 
B, when they meet with certain words, they substi- beginning, middle, or end of a verse ; the different signifiea- 

thus, instead of the sacred name Jehovah, they tions of Uie same word; the agreement or conjunction of one 

knai or Elohim ; and in lieu of terms not strictly word with another ; what letters are pronounced, and what 

ith decency, they pronounce others less indehcate or are inverted, together with such as hang perpendicular^ 

)le to our ideas of propriety.* and they took the number of each, for the Jews cherish the 

ary^x (sbirim) are critical conjecturet of the sacred books with such reverence, that they make a scruple 

t nUMtts, on certain passages of Scripture.^ of changing the situation of a letter which is evidently inis- 

tate of the Hebrew text, in the west of Europe, P}f^.5 Bupposing that some mystery has occasioned 4e 

fifth century, is exhibited to us in the Latin vct- alteraUon. They have likei^se reckoned which is the midt^ 

ly Jerome fbm the original Hebrew, and in his ]^^J <>^ ,^« Pentateuch, which is the middle clause of eadi 

4 on the Scriptures. F^om a careful examina- ^^'^^ "i^ ho w many times each l^r of the alphiAet owun 

e two sources several important facts have been »^. ^^ ^ Hebrew Scriptures. The foUowmg table from 

articularlv that Bishop Walton will pve an idea of their laborious muut»- 

^., ^ ^ . . J .u u I. ft nces in these researches: — 

Old Testament contamed the same books which are _, 

mji * T unes. 

fcnnVSe'HLb^ letters was the same which we ^ fil^jf ;V.V.?.T.^'!'!."!^r.T."'^l^V.V8^ 

I is evident firom Jerome^s frequently taking notice (Jimel"!'.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.*. 29687 

Bf letters, beth and c^h, resh and daleth, mem and Daleth "."','.'." ...V '.*.'.*.*.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.! '• '. !32580 

modem vowel points, accents, and other diacritic * VauV !*'**.*!.'.'.*.*!.'.*.*.'!.'.*.'.'.'!.*.*.' 76WS 

itterly unknown to Jerome. Some words were of Zain " ' .V.V .'.*.*.*.*.'•* *.2S867 

ming to him, because they were destitute of vowels. ^ Cheth .'!!.*.*!!.*.'!!'. .*!''■*!! ! !! !!!a3ii7 

tf of these versioiis sad of the biblical labours of Orif en is tt Teth 1105S 

SvJTi.'exi^r-'^ -"— - - ' ^'^ ""*" 

•feiistiones Biblt 



riven the examnleisl lenftb,ln his Critics Sacra, p. 2D9L ?,'~^ A^^mm 

iftiistionesBiblSce, lib. ii. eiercit 22. cap. i. §6. 3 Caph 48368 

, Bvpositio CriL Sacre. p. 56. Jahn et Ackermann, Introd. <y Lamed 41617 



I Crit&ca Sacra by Vogel and Scharfenbent, torn. i. p. 456. 
md Khetib are copiously discussed by Bishop Walton, Pro* 

-S. Cmel, Critica Sacra, lib. lU. c. i.— iii. xiv.— zvL, and by « In Hebraids aherloa hoc capltaU ejtordlaiB est ; apod L3EZ vtr» flsls 

, to his Historical and CriUcal Inquiry into the InterpreCatloo superloris. 

flcxipcnfes. pp. 114— 178. • Bauer, CrMea Sacra, pp. 2U»r416. 

Kooimt of them in Uappel's Crilka Sacra, lib. rl. e. a • TrmhL ad CommanL In libroa FtnOipoDMnwa. 

8C 
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13 Mrm ocirun in ihi- n^braw Bible. TTTTS 

, Nun 41898 

Samcch I3S80 

t Ain 30176 

S Pe 23726 

1 TmAU ai88S 

p Koph 33973 

n RMch 23147 

» Shin 39148 

P T»u 68343' 

Sach is tha celebrated Masora of the Jews. At fiivt, it 
did not accompany the ten ; afterwards the jgreeteet part of 
it wu written in the mar^n. In order to bniiE it within the 
mti^n, it became necessary to Bbridge (he work itself. This 
abiidenienl was called the Utile Masora, Maiora paraai 
bat, b^ng found too short, a more copious abridgment was 
inserted, which was distingoished by the appellation of the 



"nis age when the Masorites lived has been mach contro- 
verted, ^me ascribe the Masoretic notes to Moses; others 
attribute them to Ezra and. the members of the^rsat syna- 
pigue, and ihfiir snccessore after the restoration ofthe temple 
worship, on the death of Aniiochus Epiphanes. Archbishop 
Usher places the Masorites before the time of Jerome; 
Cappel, at the end of the liflh century ; Bishop Msrsh is of 
opinion, that thf^ cannot be dated higher than the fourth or 
tiHh century ; ffishop Walton, Basns^, Jahn, and others. 



teacher. Seamdly, No one. can suppose tl: 
collscted various readinea oif tbeir own pro 
we find this bas been d(A«^ mA makes part < 
the Masora. Ifiirdly, "Hm nlbbins have n> 
abridfe, alter, or reject anj pmit of theae noi 
mix their own ohservatioiis, or those of otb 
proof that the;r did not believe them ts be 
prophets ; for in that case Ihej would poasew 
with the text, and should be treated with t 
Laiity, Since all that is useful in the Masora 
been written since Kira's lime. It is impossi 
him what is useless and trifUng; and from 
reasons it may be concluded that no part of 
written by Ezra. And even Ihou^ we wt 
he began it, that would not lead as to net 
system in the uiarmer (he Jews do, becaoae, 
now distinguish what be wrote, and aioce 
ui uiH *'"8* '" '• plainly unworthy of an inspired 
added J"^"! fefu*e it the credit due to inspiration. 
were actually separated from whet is the < 
On the whole, then, it appears, that what is 
sora is entitled to no greater reverence or atti 
be claimed by any other hnman compilation. 
C'oncerniDg the valut ofthe Masoretic sjv 
the learned are greatly divided in opinion. Sc 
commended the undertaking, and have cona 
of the Masorites aa a monument of Btm>enc 
unwearied asetduity, end as an admirable ia 
vering the sacred text from a multitude of eq 
perplexities to which it was liable, and for p 



refrr them to the rabbins of Tiberias in the sixth century, , '''?,""*'°""^el''«»U'««''f«'at|d rashness of 
_.i .1.... .L__. ^^ J .L_ nt ^_ i.:.i r ■ ' cntics- vFhn fiTtp.n mnHp niijtratinTtA in tk» Un 



and suppose thai they commcocf^ the Masora, whicb was 
nugmpnifd anil continued nl dilTerent times, by vsrioi ~ 
thors; so that it was not the work of one man, or o 
In proof of this opinion, wliicb we think the 



, who of^n made alterations in the tai 
private authority. Others, however, have altc 
the design, suspecting that the Mesoritea con 
of the text by substituting, for the ancient a 



pJobable, we may remark, thal'the notes which relate to the °^'^^J fore&Uiera, another reading i 
variations in the pointing of particular words, must have ?'?_". i*^!,^" _?",!*_ °P2^"1_!?_ .9' 
been made ofler the introduction of the poiota, and conse- 
quently after the Talmud ; other notes must have been made 
before the Talmud was finished, because it is from these notes 
tiiat it speaks of the points over the letters, and of the 
tions in their size and position. Hence it is evident, th 
tvlioU was not the work of the Masorites of Tiberias; fur- 
ther, no good reason can be assigned to prove the Masora the 
work of lizn, or hie contemporaries; much appears to show 
it was not : for, in the first place, most of the notes relate to 
the vowel points, which, we have seen,' were not introduced 
until upwards of fifteen hundred years afler his time, and the 
remarks made about the shape and position of the letters are 
unworthy of an inspired writer, being more adapted to the 
superstition of the rabbins, than to the gravity of a divine 



■ BIshupVr 



1 of thi Old nitd AV-ip TVtIimnil lUiitctrd. 1 
ptajrunitii to which luprrvilioii h» led inukind. 



Without adopting either of these extremal 

inu oi me vana observes, that " the text Itself, as regulated 

evident, that the '""' of Tiberias, was probably tiie result o 

, m, T - manuscnplB. But as those Hebrew critics » 

introducing (do numg corrections into the tax 

the margins of their manuscripts, or in thel 

tions, such various readings, derived from otl 

either by themselves or by their predecesaoti 

be worthy of attention. This Is the real oria 

ginal or Masorelic readings which we find u 

of the Hebrew Bible. But the propensity o 

to seek mystical meanings in the plainest fat 

duced the belief tiiat both textual and inar^i 



iir ihr Ehulibh Vuuon of 



..ClJc 

iheBI 



ellhiiiarilH-liaHiFnlm. 



leAlofrnirmirkmlihch 



TlievrardJoluivihoc 



TlHiiil.ldlabaokliPrm 



Thaniidrnebnoliia 



Old Testament 



»hchaixeror<h'2dDrKJn«<<i 
iiiJnr'i Hor» Itibllcr, toI. i. p ( 
H pp. 191, 1>2. ortti! prrsui - 



ceeded from the sacred writers themselveH , . 
ler were transmitted to posterity by oral trad itii 
some mysterious application of (he writlett 
were re^rded therefore as materials, not of 
interpretation."' The same em input critic elai 
that notwithstandinir all the care of the Masoi 
the sacred text without variations, '* if their 
been complete, either In rKiahtiikin^ or prrttn 
text, they have been guilty of the only faoU 
mon to every human effort."" 

2. In the period between the siith and the 
the Jews had two celehmtni academies, oni 
the east, and anntlicr at TiWrias in the wc 
literature was culiivatiHt, aiicl tlie Scriptuitt 
qiiently transcribed, lli-iice arose two myiu 
of the Hebrew Scripuires, whirh were collatf 
or ninth ci'iitury. The diffiTence^ or varioi; 
served in them were noted, and have been Ira 
time under tlie appellation of tiie Ohiestal aj 
or Rastern andVVESTERN ]tEADit«as. The' 
computed at 310, 'Jill, and ■3-20, and are prii 
Walton in the Appendix to his splendid editi 
glott Bible. It 19 worthy of remark, that ni 
various readings ia found in the JSeptuagint: 
late to vowel points or accents, nor do any of 
sense. Our prinlrd editions vary from the 8 
in fifty .five places.' 



' Wilion. rroktiih.Vl'JJ.iS. Cipocl. Critics Sku. I 
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^tion imid by tlio Jews to the study of the 
:iing this period, it. farther evinced by several 
)hrases which M0|: il\ade about this time, and 
5 yersion of tteJM^pur^ executed by rabbi 
r, an Egyptian J^^ %ho died a. o. 942, of 
mnt is given in chap. iii. seet. iii. § 3. infra, 
h century may be referred the completion and 
of the modem systen) of vowel points. At 
early part of the eleventh century, Aaron ben 
ent of the academy at Tiberias, and Jacob ben 
«ident of the academy at Babylon, collated the 
f the oriental and occidental Jews. The dis- 
ervcd hy[ these eminent Je^%ish scholars amount 
864 ; with one single exception, tliey relate to 
nts, and conseauently are of little value ; they 
d by Bishop Walton. Tlie western Jews, and 
idons of the Hebrew Scriptures, almost wholly 
ension of Aaron ben Asher.* 
led Jews, who removed to Europe in the middle 
h centorv, brought with ^em pointed manu- 
the tweluh and mirteenth centuries copies were 
th greater care than was exercised in succeed- 
mauting these transcripts the copyists adopted 
lars, which were highly esteemed for their cor- 
te standard texts. These standard copies bear 
the Codex of Hillel, of Ben Asher, which is 
' Palestine, Jerusalem, or Egyptian Codex, of 
or the Babylonian Codex, the Pentateuch of 
le Codex Sinai. 

mx or HiLLEL was a celebrated manuscript 
imchi (who lived in the twelfth century) says 
t Toledo, though rabbi Zacuti, who flourished 
ose of the fifteenth century, states that part of 
d and sent into Africa. Who this Hillel was, 
e by no means agreed ; some have supposed 
M very eminent r^bi Hillel, who lived about 
Tore the birth of Christ; others imagine that he 
100 of the illustrious rabbi Jehudah Hakkadosh, 
Misna, and that he flourished about the mid- 
rth century. Others, again, suppose that he 
Jew, named Hillel ; but Bauer, with greater 
pposes the manuscript to have been of more 
Dd written in Spain, because it contains the 
and all the other grammatical minutiae; and 
d name of Hillel was inscribed on its title in 
ce in value. 

le Codices of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali 
een noticed. We may, however, state, on the 
iaimonides, that the first of these was held in 
I Egypt, as having been revised and corrected 
Aaces by Ben Asher himself, and that it was 
which he (Maimonides) followed in copying 
ibrmity with the custom of the Jews. 
iDcx OP Jericho is highly commended by rabbi 
18 being the most correct copy of the law of 
hibiting the defective and full words. 
ODEX Sinai was a very correct copy of the 
taracterized by some variation in the accents, 
ct it differed from the preceding exemplar.^ 
tiisperiod may 6e referred the division of the 
d lestament into chapters by cardinal Hugo 
ore, who died in 1260, of which an account is 
iL $ 1. of this chapter, 
r or THE Hebrew Text rnoM the Invention 

• Printino to our own Time. 

r the invention of the art of printing, the He- 

• were committed to the press ; at nrst in de- 
I, and afterwards the entire Bible. 

printed portion was tlie book of Psalms, with 
^ of rabbi Kimchi: it appeared in 1477, with- 
lion of the place where it was printed. In 
tieuch was published at Bologna : at Soncino, 
1 latter propiiets were accurately printed in 
wo volumes folio, with the commentary of 
97, the Book of Psalms, with the commentary 
the remainder of the Hagiographa, appeared 
ro volumes /o//o according to jann, but in two 
f according to De Rossi,. with the commenta- 
iminiiel on the Proverbs, of Ben Gershom on 
b, and of Kimchi on the remaining books. 
(. tUL 1 29. Cappel, Criliea Sacra, lib. ui. c. la Baaer, 

LjittuS— 11. Kconicoct, Disa. Gen. tf lo, 56. Bauer, 



The most ancient edition of the entire Hebrew Scriptures 
was printed at Soncino, in 1488 : it was followed in that 
printed at Brescia in i 494. In 1502 — 1517 the Compluten- 
sian Polyglott was printed at Alcala or Complutum in Spain. 
The Hebrew text is printed after manuscripts, with the vowel 
points, but without accents. The Hebrew text of this Poly- 
glott is followed, 1. In the Antwerp Polycrlott printed in 1569 
—1572; 2. In the Paris Polyglott printed in 1629—1645 at 
the expense of M. Le Jay ; and, 3. In the Ijondon Poly^ott 
edited oy Bishop Walton in 1657.* Two celebrated editions 
were executed oy Cornelius and Daniel Bomberg, with the 
Targums and Rabbinical Commentaries ;-i— the first in 1518, 
under the care of Felix Pratensis, a converted Jew ; and the 
second in 1525-^26, under the care of Jacob Ben Chaim. 

The Brescian edition of 1494, the Complutehsian, finished 
in 1517, and the second Bomberg edition of 1525-26, are the 
three standard texts, after which all subsequent impressions 
have been printed.^ A bibliographical and critical account 
of the principal editions of the Hebrew Scriptures is given 
in the Bibliographical Appendix to the second volume. 
Part I. Chap. I. Sect I. 

i 2. history and condition or the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch. 

I. Origin of the Samaritan9,-^U.. Account of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. — III. Variatiom of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
from the Hebrew, — ^IV. Vertions of the Samaritan PentO" 
teuch. 

I. Origin or the Samaritans. ^ 

The Samaritims being grenerally considered as a Jewish 
sect, the specification of their tenets properly belongs to die 
second volume of this work. At present, it will oe suffi- 
cient to remark that they were descended from an intermix- 
ture of the ten tribes with the Gentile nations. This origin 
rendered them odious to the Jews, who refused to acknow- 
ledge them as Jewish citizens, or to permit them to assist 
in rebuilding the Temple, after their return from the Babylo^ 
nish captivi?f. In consequence of this rejection, as well at 
of other causes of dissension, the Samaritans erected a tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim, and instituted sacrifices according to 
the prescriptions of the Mosaic law. Hence atose that in- 
veterate scnism and enmity between the two nations, so fre- 
quently mentioned or alluded to in the New Testament. 
The Samaritans (who still exist, but ace greatly reduced in 
numbers) reject all the sacred books of the Jews except the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Mtees. Of this they preserve 
copies in the ancient Hebrew characters ; which, as there has 
been no friendly intercourse between them and the Jews 
since the Babylonish captivity, there can be no doubt were 
the same that were in use before that event, though subject 
to such variations as will iHways be occasioned bv frequent 
transcribing. And so inconsiderable are the Yariauons from 
our present copies (which were those of the Jews), that by 
this means we have a proof that those important books have 
been preserved uncominted for the space of nearly three 
thousand years, so as to leave no room to doubt that they are 
the same which were actually written by Moses. 

II. Account or the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
Althouffh the Samaritan Pentateuch was known to snd 

cited by Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of Gaza, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, Jerome, Syncellus, and other ancient 
fathers, yet it afterwards fell into oblivion for upwards of t 
thousand years, so that its very existence began to be ques- 
tioned. Joseph Scaliger was the first who excited the atten- 
tion of learned men to this valuable relic of antiquity ; and 
M. Peiresc procured a copy from Egypt, which, together with 
the ship that brought it, was unfortunately captured by pi- 
rates. More successful was the venerable Archbishop U^et. 
who procured six copies from the East; and from anothei 
copy, purchased by Pietro della Valle for M. de Sancy (then 
ambassador from France to Constantinople, and afterwards 
Archbishop of St, Maloes), Father Morinos printed the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, for the first time, in the Paris Polyglott. 
This was afterwards reprinted in the London Polyglott by 
Bishop Walton, who corrected it from three manuscripts 
which had formerly belonged to Archbishop Usher. A neat 
edition of this Pentateuch, in Hebrew characters^ was edited 
by Dr. Blayney, in octavo, Oxford, 1790. 

■ Seo a bibnofraphical account of the Polyglott edkkmaof tha Bibla In tbt 
Appendix to the aecond Tolume. pan L chap. i. sect hr. 

« Jahn et Ackermana, Introductk> ad Libroa Vet Poed. $ 112. Baner, Cri 
tica Sacra, pp. 229-331. 
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HISTORY AND CONDITION OP THE 



in. Variations 
TBI Hebmiw. 

He Mlebrated critic, Le Clerc,' haa instituted a minuK 
eompuiaon of the Saniantan Pentateuch with the. Hebrew 
text; and has, with much accuiacj and labour, collected 
those paaaages in which be is of opinion that the former is 
more or leas correct then the latter. For irvatance, — 

I. The Samaritan text appeart (• be uwre enrtect than the 
Sebrew, ia Om. iL 4. Tii. S. xix. 19. u. S. iiiiL 16. hit. 14. 
xlix. 10, 11. LSe. Eiod. 

3. /( i> expreaed min 
mL 39. HIT. 36. ixiviL IT. 

3. It hat gloittt and addilimu in Gen. iiii. 15. iii. 
ilL Ifl. Eiod. TiL 18. viii. S3, ii. 6. iii. 80. uiL 5. i.iiL 
uiii. 9. Le*. L 10. ivii. 4. DauL i. 21. 

4. /( appeart t« have teen altered bi/ a critical hand. 
Gen. iL 3. it. 10. ii. S. i. 19. iL 31. iviii. 3. lii. IS. j.x. 
xiiT. as. 66. III*. 7. iiivi. 6. ilL 50. Kxod. i. 6. zui. 6. 



[PabtL Cur.l 
The 



r THK Samaritan Pentatbuch frum our pious Teneration, bikI attenlive Btudj. 

will never be understood perfectlj, till we admit the ta^ 
fiiy of BOTH,"' 
IV. VERsione or the Sajubitan Pcntattdcb. 
Of the Samaritan Pentateuch twoversiona areezlnt;* 
in theproper Samaritan dialect, which b asualljtenaMAi 
Samaritan Version, and another in Arabic. 

1. The Samaritan veraion was made in SamaiitaidHi* 

lets, from the Hebreo-Samaritan text into the SaoriH 

dialect, which is intennediata between the HebrvWMiAi 

i/.m^)y » analogs- " G*"- *^T 'angu-Be*- This TCrsion is of *eat aiMft 

1 ilL A4 43 ilTiil 3 DcuL "^^"g ^<^" made at least before the lime oTOngeBilMi^ 

early in tlie second century. The author of the Smata 

vemion ia unknown, but he has in general adhered 1^ 

closely aiid faithfully to the original t''xt; bo thai AilM^ 

ston Isalmasteiactl^thccounterpart of the original HetR» 

I !:>amaritan codex, with all its vanoua reading*, llit Am% 

refiilly ud M» 



6. A >• more full than the Heb, 

lii. 9. iKlL 34. mil. 4. zUiL «a i 

Niim.i«. 14. DeuLxx. IS. 

6. /( U defective in Gen. ix. 16. and ■ 

It afreet with the SeptuaginJ vertitn 

K 18. '■* - ■ -- -" ■ •" 



■rt. in Gen, «. 



I Oen. iv. 8. i 



. Eiod.*: 



[. 2T. 



I. 8. xlL 18, 43. xUii. SS. ilii. 36. 
many otbn puugea. Though, 

T. B ttmtlimet variei fram the SeptuoginI, a* in Gen. i. 7. 
.T. 39. riiL 3. 7, xlii. S3. Num. ixlL 4. 

The difierencea between the Sanaiitan and Hebrew Pen- 
lateucha may be accounted for, bj the usual souicea of 
various readings, viz. the neglif^nce of copyists, introduction 
«f gloaaea from the matgin mio the leit, the confounding of 
similar letters, the tmnspositinn of letters, the addition ofeX' 
planatory words, &c. 'rhe Samaritan Pentateuch, however, 
u of great use and authority in ealablishing correct readini(s: 



tuagint, and it 
tioilB, which are in every 
Maaoretie readings, and a 
jneot cf other ancient versioiui. 

The most material variationa between the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and the Hebrew, which affect the authority of the 
formeT, occur, fint, in the [nvlongation of the patriarchal 

Sierationa; and, secondly, in the alteration of Ebal into 
riztm (Dent, zxiii.), in order to support their separation 
from the Jewa. The chronology of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch has been aatiafactorily vindicated by the Rev. Dr. 
Hales, whose arguments, however, will not admit of abridg- 
ment;* and with regard to the charge of altering the Penla- 
leuch, it has been shown by Dr. Kennicott, from a (onaidera- 
lionof the character oftbe Samaritans, their known reverence 
for the law, our Lord's silence on the subject in his memora- 
ble conversation with the woman of Samaria, and from vari- 
ous other topics; that what almost all biblical critics have l '"<'",-^ 
hitherto considered aa a wilful corruption by the Samaritans, 1 P^''^'^' 
ii in all probability the true reading, and that the corruption ' ""'""• 
ia to be charged on the Jews themselves. In judging tliere- 
fore of the genuineness of a reading, we are not to declare , 
absolutely for one of these PentateucKs against the other, but ; occurring 
.10 prefer the true readings in bolh. "One ancient copi "" ' '' 

Xhr. Kennicott remarka, with equal truth and justir- " 



w very carefiilly u 
been copied and p tuw iw 
by the Samaritans, from the ancient timea in whkk lU 

2. The Ambio version of the Samaritan PeotaMdi h 
also extant in Samaritan characters, and waa exeealil If 
Abu Said, i. n. lOTD, in order to supplant the AraUt tn» 
lation of the Jewish rabbi, Saadia Uaon, which had till 4tt 
time been in use among the Samaritans. Abu Said Iim llf . 
closely followed the Samaritan Pentateuch. wluMe mifiip 
he expreasea, even where the latter diSera from tbe Hita* 
text : in some instsncea, however, both Bishop Wahoa ad 
Bauer have remarked, that he baa borrowed from tbe Airfb 
version of Saadia. On account of the paud^ of manoitaj^ 
of the original Samaritan Pentateueh, Bauer think* thii i»' 
sion will be found of great use in conectinff its taxL Bat 
specimens of it have been publisbed bj Dr. DnicU it Ai 
>> Hebrew Text of tbe Parallel Prophecit* of Jacob nWK 
to the Twelve Tribes," &c. (Oxford, 1763, 4to.) aad b*| 
him by Castell in the fourth volume of the LoDd<n M^ 
glott; also by Hwiid, at Rome, in 17S0, in Sro., mi,t§ 
Paulas, at Jena, in 1789, in 8vo.' 



m CONDITION or TBI TKXT or Tst SKs' mriM 



Aceonnt s/ the diferent famSet, recftuUiu, *r tMta§ it < 
manutcHpli tf the JVev TettameiUi amd tf Hit tfHaa.\ 
Of Bengtl^—ll. Of Grietbach^-m. Of JMuWCm-IT. 
OfMatthmi^y. 0/JV^tan.— VI, Of aiAg.—yiL W BA 

Aon..— VUL Of Schalz i—Jnalsii, tfit.'withn ■" 

IX. On the Fadut cam Grreii, «■ ctincidtntt 
nuny Greek manutcriptt and the Latin ■oenitn. 



The total number of manuscripts of the New Testui^ , 

(whether they have been transmiKsd to us entire at ia laf 

' whicli are known to have been hiiheito wtratrv 

' collated, amounts, according to Profeaeor Schdn 

_.ition, to six hundred and seventy-four. Tlw ladl 

of the collation of these manuscripts and of the aneinliir 

together with the quotations of the New l^Mw■L 

ing in the writing of the early Christian blhcn M . 

pcclesiaslical wrilera, has led many eminent eiitica tn ti^ ' 

elude that certain manuscripts have en afliiiity to eMk attt, \ 

distinguished froni that of oAnkf < 



been received from the Jews, and we are traly thankful ' ''["' *''" ^^^" , , n. — 

for it: another ancient copy is offered by the Samaritans; 1 t^haraeiensuc marks; and. after diligenUy eompaiug 
let 08 thankfully accept that likewise. Both have been often quotations from the New Testament in the wnniigi rf<_ 
transcribed ; both therefore may contain errors. They differ ">«■?' »' Alexandria and of Ongen" with those made by T» ■ 
in many instances, tlierefora the en ' ' ' ' '"""" "■* <"■"■■" ■'""' *■•" ■<'>^"~-l ••"■ ■»« 

the two parties be heard without 
dencea be weighed with impartial) ^ , . 
■words of Moeea be ascertained by thi 
Let the varistiona of all the manuscripts on each side bo 
«arefully collected ; and then critically examined by the con- 
test and the ancient veraiona. If the Samaritan copy should 
be found in aome places to correct the Hebrew, yet will the 
Hebrew copy in other places correct the Samaritan, kach 
eiypj Ihenfoie is invaluable; each copy therefore demands 



Tors must be many. Let '""i^" ^^ Cyprian, they have deduced the iafefraee,^ 
prejudice * let their evi- ^" ^^'''7 ^ *^^ ^^'"^ century, there were in exisMw* ■•• 
!ity; and I'et the genuine | /'"n/iM, recentiont, or cditiant of manuacripta,' at, ia MiM 



■ Bp. W411DD, 

"if," 

pp. 118, 119. 



TOll^Sl 



^627— «a. OilinarCittak 
breiu, n. E*-^ ■■«» 
pp. 325-336. Miinlli«h«, Eipodlio CrUaa VMwstaM 



■■ Srmbolc Crtic»(jt*'*y 



ir AlMudrta, «r<Ut Ilk 



.Yd,..— 

1 BFngrLeipreHKliblirtlUlDBililpar nflnUjbitwHBBHaM^lr I 

iitFrm/avuV (Inuixl. Id Cridn A. T. M V-aOL) II il UllIlM 

1 LlUnirm Ncfl TeUHDcml^lnlaiprralknai^ f. ta.) ■adMiM 



I. p. ciiitl 
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words, two entirely different texts of the New Testament, 
A similar arrangement of texts is now known to exist in the 
manuscripts of profane authors. Professor Heyne, for in-j 
stance, aetected two distinct families of manuscripts of 
Vii]gil*s works, at least in the iGneid, viz. one, the Apronian, ; 
which is found in the Codex Mediceus; and another, dilTer- 
ifig from this, which is found in tlie celebrated (^odex Vati- 
canus. No. 3867.* In like manner, M. CSerhard discovered, 
in thirteen manuscripts of Apollonius, very numerous various 
leadings of such a different character, as leave no doubt of 
there having been two recensions of the text of that writer .^ 
Michaelis has observed that, as different countries had 
different versions according to their respective languages, 
their manuscripts naturally resembled their respective ver- 
sions, as these versions, generally speaking, were made from 
such manuarripts as were in common use. Kioht different 
ajaieins of recensions or editions have been proposed by 
Sengel, Grirsbach, Michaelis, Matthaei, Nolan, Hug, Eich- 
hom, and Scholz. 

I. As the result of his researches concerning the Greek 
text of the New Testament, Benoel establishecTtwo rccen- 
siona or (as he termed them) families, viz. the African and 
the Asiatic. Of the African family be considers the Alex- 
andrian manuscript, which is descnbed in a subsequent sec- 
tion, aa almost th^B sole representative, nearly all the African 
JtfSS. having been entirely destroyed, ^itn this agree the 
Ethiopic, Coptic and ancient Latin versions. The other 
manuacripta he regards as witnesses of the Asiatic family. 
Aeeording to Bengel, a reading of the African family is 
•Iwaya ancient, though not always genuine : while the Asiatic 
frmiiy, though numerous, are ofvery little weight, especially 
wlien ihtj are not supported by any ancient version, though 
sometimes a manuscnpt of the Asiatic family supplies an 
hiatus in a manuscript of the African family. And he was 
of opinion, that the agreement of several, or certainly of 
the principal, witnesses of each family, is a strong criterion 
of the genuineness of a reading.' 

II. The bsusis of Dr. Griesbach*s system is, the division 
of the Greek manuscripts of the New Testament into three 
classes, each of which is considered as an independent wit^ 
oess for the various readings which it contains. The value 
of a reading, so far as manuscript authority is regarded, is 
decided by Griesbach, not according to the individual manu- 
script in which it is found, but according to the number of 
elaasea by which it is supported. The classes under which 
he arranfres all the Greeic manuscripts are the following ; 
lis. I. The Alexandrine; 2. The Occidental or Western; 
Md, 3. The Byzantine or Oriental. To each of these is 
given the appellation of reetntion or ediiiony as we commonly 
my ofprinted books. 

I. Tne first class, or Alexandrine Recension, which is 

tiso called the Egyptian Recension, comprises those manu- 

Seripts, which, in remarkable and characteristic readings, 

with the quotations of the early Alexandrine writers, 

nlarly Origen and Clement of Alexandria. After them, 

iceension was adopted by the Egyptian Greeks : with 

it also eoincides the Coptic version. 

9. The OociDENTAL or Western Recension is that which 
li s s sdopted by the Christians of Africa (especially by 
VHtnllian and Uvprian), Italy, Gaul, and the west of Europe 

Mslly. With this recension sometimes coincide tne 

lidie veraion, made in the fourth century, the Syriac ver- 

I of Jemaalemt and the readings in the margin of the 

B^yiD-Philoxenian version; as also the Ante-Hieronymian 
^am old Latin versions, which were in use before the Vulgate 

X. Hie Btxantink or Oriental Recension or edition, 

in general use at Constantinople, after that city 

the capital and metropolitan see of the eastern 





r'ith this edition are closely allied those of the neigh- 
luing provinces, whose inhabitants were subject to the 
intaal jnrisdietion of the patriarch of Constantinople.^ 



"^ BijBt. having adverted to aome orthotfrmphical peculiaritina, which 
"■Ijr dMoniili the two luniliei of Virflluui manaacripta, thua atate* hia 
*lanMopiiUoa : — ** I>*;i]iuil no* aediila obaerratio tandem eo, ut omnino 
tmdkam frf ■'^*, MHem in .£neide deprehend<>reuiui, altpram Apro- 
tm, lla<aran auctore : alterain ab eo rliveraiuii. in qua itrinrop^ eat K<v 
jHMta VttkaBua." ViifUii Opera, 4 C. O. Heyne. vol. v. p. ;!!». Edi- 
iHSi, Lipaic, UOO. 

^ Imosm ApoBonlaD*. Bcripail Edrardoa Gerhard, p. 40. I.insiv. 1R16 
9 UmmaM Apparatua CriUcaa ad Novum Teataiuentuiij, p. 425. Tubin- 




._.... rwn s r k a, Uiat lh« frealest number of manuicriiita written on 
Aibos an arldmiljr of the Bjraaotioe edition ; and he Ltiinka it pro- 



The readings of the Byzantine recension are those which 
are most commonly found in the Kufn EnJco-ts, or printed Vul- 
gate Greek text, and are also most numerous in the existing 
manusicripts which correspond to it. Griesbach reckons 
u|)wards of one hundred manuscripts of this class, which 
minutelv harmonize with each other. On account of the 
many alterations, that were unavoidably made in the lonjgr 
interval between the fourth and fifteenth centuries, Michaelis 
proposes to divide the Byzantine edition into ancient and 
monern ; but he do<*s not 8i)ecifv any criteria by which we 
can determine the boundaries oetween these two classes. 
The Byzantine text is found in the four Gospels of the 
Alexandrian manuscript : it was the original of the Sclavonic 
or old Russian version, and was citecf by Chrysostom and 
Theophylact bishop of Bulgaria. 

Most of the manuscripts now extant exhibit one of the 
texts above described ; some are composed of two or three 
recensions. No individual manuscript preserves any recen- 
sion in a pure state ; but manuscripts are said to be of the 
Alexandrian or Western recension, as the appropriate read- 
ings of each preponderate. The margins of these manu- 
scripts, as well as those of the Ethiopic, Armenian, Sahidic, 
and Syro-Philoxenian versions, and the Syriac version of 
Jerusalem, contain the Alexandrian variations for the Western 
readings, or vice versi ; and some B^'zantine manuscripts 
have uie Alexandrian or Western various lections in their 
margins. Each of these recensions has characteristics 
peculiar to itself. The Occidental or Western preserves 
tiarsh readings, Hebraisms, and solecisms, which the Alex- 
andrine has exchanged for readings more conformable to classic 
usage. The W'estern is characterized by readings calculated 
to relieve the text from difficulties, and to clear the sense : it 
frequently adds supplements to the passages adduced from 
the Old Testament; and omits words that appear to be 
either repugnant to the context or to other passages, or to 
render the meaning obscure. Tlie Alexandrine is Tree from 
the interpretations and transpositions of the Western recen- 
sions. An explanatory reading is therefore suspicious in 
the Western n^^ension, and a classical one in the Alexan- 
drine. The Byzantine or Constantiiiopolitan recension ^ac- 
cording to Griesbach*s systi^m) pr(H?ervt*8 the Greek idiom 
still purer than the Alexandrine, and resembles the Western 
in its use of copious and explanatory readings. It is like- 
wise mixed, throughout, with the readings of the other 
recensions.* 

Although Dr. Griesbach has defended his classification 
of the documents of the text of the New Testament with great 
ingenuity and learning, yet it is liable to doubts which are 
not to be despised, independently of the attacks which have 
been made on his theory of recensions by the authors of 
other recensions, of which an account is given in the follow- 
ing pages. 

1. In the first place, what he has urged concerning the 
ori^n of each recension is destitute of ioundation, and the 
existence of three texts has never been proved analytically.^ 

2. Tho peculiar character of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, whicn is followed by the Peschito or old Syriac ver- 
sion, cannot be well accounted for according to Gnesbach*s 
doctrine. 

For thia version (which was roost probably executed early in 
the second centuiy if not at the close of the firit,— certainly 
before the middle of the third century) often exhibita readings 
of auch a nature as, according to Grieabach'a theory, belonged 
to the Weatem text, although at that time there was no inter- 
course between the Syriac and the Western churches. He there- 
fore concludes that the original text of thia version underwent 
not a few alterations at various times : although at that time 
there was no twofold recension extant of the text which was 

bable that almost all the Moacow manuacripta, of which M. Manhvi has 
given eziracta, belong to thiit edition. Aa the Taluable uianuacripta collected 
by the late Profcsaor Carl^Ie were obuined in Syria. Conflaniinople, and 
the iftlanda of the Levant, it in probable, whenever tliey «hal] be collated^ 
that they wiU be (ound to coincide with the Byzantine recenaion. Theae 
manuscript* are preserved in the Archiepiacopal Library at Lambeth, and 
are descnbec* in a nubaequent section. 

• Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 163—177. Uriesbacli'a Symbote Critice, torn. 1. 
pp. cxvii.— cxxii. cxuvii. clvli.— clxlv. torn. ii. pp. 133—149 OriMbach*8 
edit, of the New Ti>st. vol. i. Proleg. pp. Ixxiii.— luai. edit Bile, 1796. 

• TliiH fact has been shown at length, after a very minnls SBminatioa of 
Ori«*sbach'sdata, by the Rev. Dr. Laurence (now archbialMp of Caahel) la 
his Remarks on the Classificatioo of ManuHcripta adopted by CMeabaeh in 
his edition uf the Now Testament. (9\-o. Oxfon^ 1814.) For learned and eli> 
borate analysca of Dr. Laurence*a work see the Eclectic Review for 1811^ 
vol. iv. N. 8. pp. 1—22. 173—199.. and particularly the Britiah Crfcie fer 
1914, vol. i. N. 8. pp. 173-192. 29^^15. 401-429. 
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HISTOHY AND rOXDITION OF THE 



fbllownl tiT Ihr SvrUc wnion. «nJ br the old italic ynrion. hy 
lh« BiJ of wliich thf Ipit of ihf >'™ Te«unirnl km pahlUhrd 
in thr nrat. A >iimilnr Jittir-iiUy alirnJi the Coirtico-tHhiilic 
TCTHon, whirh GrifiilHrh re(rn 10 Ihe Wciitm pfwiwion ; there 
brins no union hclnmi the L'liri»tun con^cmMioni of L'pptr 
Egjpt who un-d Hull Temion, and the Watrtn chunh. 

3. Lartlf, those who havp beon desirous of ■nankins 
tnnnuicripLs version*, ami thewtitinp of the falhera, arrii- 
iBtfly, accijiiling to various rwensions. are pr.'»»iJ with this 
difficultv. vii. ; That not oiw of thosf d-icuiiH-nt* for il* test 
of the Srw Trtlam.'nt, which are really ancient, exhibiia 
aov such purenud entire recension,' 

but Ihnush Dr. Grii-abach'* iheiij- ofrpcensions h»sbc«n 
thus ghakeii— not to sav subverted— vet his criiiral labours 
will not ceutr to pi<S3«c« hi^h claims to the frrateful attention 
of every stuJcni of sacred literature. 

As ■ general and correct index to the great body of Greek 
manuscripts, so f.ir nd thev had then been collau-d, ther are 
mo invalual'le tnasure to the si'holar, and a necesaaiy acqui- 
titioii lo Hie divine, hut rspecially tn thrse who may not be 
able lo pnx-ui? the more copious critical hditionof theNew 
Teptanu-nt edited bv Dr. Schi-lt : at the same time, his col- 
lection of v.iriou« readiiiCTs is admirably calculated to satisfy 
out mtnJs on a point of the highest moment. — the inteijriw 
of the Christian Records, Through the Ions iniet^Til of 
wrraieen buiult<-d vcars^^midsi the eollisiun of patties.— 
ibt oppmition of e^ieroies. — and the desolations of liinf.— 
(hey retnain the same as holy men n-ad them in the pnmj- 
liTB ■«■* "f Christianilv. A very miiiuie ex.irain;itipn of 
mannu-riptt. versions, aiid fathers, proves ihi' inriuiM'ti/ of 
Ihe Christian Scriptures. "Thev all ci»ncide In exhibitini! 
ihe same tiospels. Acts, and Eptstlesj ai^. am-.n^ all the 
collies of ihein whii-h have been preseived. there is not one 
w*U-h dissents from the twt either in the doctrines or prei-cpts. 
which cwstituie Christianity. They aix d'ntaiu the same 
doctrines and pteceru. For the kn.nffl.-dp- of this fcci. wt 
mr iiuli4ited tii such men as liriesbach. whi«e zealous and 
Bwwverine labuuis to put us in possession of it entitle them 
wonr ewtt'ful remembrance. To the superficial, and to the 
noricf in theoloer. the h-ns periods of life, and the patient 
invrstiiralion. which haw bt*n applied tu critical inveslisa- 
tion. may appear as mere wasti'. ^'r, at the be^i. as only 
uniMitiK emplovment : but to tlie si'tioi:* inijuin-r. who. from 
his own ci'itvufi-B. can declare that he is m>t f.'r.owinucun- 
lAntlv dcvuied f.ibles. the tiaie, the u'.eiits. and the leaniing 
whicfi have Iwii devouJ W .-ritical collation will be acc>unted 
aa well exjvnd.il. lot the nsiih whii-h thev have aci-ompi ished. 

IV r^j/ lhe^Ui:i,»n tf fciusned. ftnn Ins " " 

tb.H xiw luvuuiuUtion >^ many tii.ttsjiidi 

init*, uLlt.ll:u^l ;-.t t'.ie exihn*'' i,>f i:iuiie:ii 

diirs ii.'i aifivt A »i«g> « iitiim M in the i 

■ueul. An.1 thus is critii-.Kn— which some .UTipi*- ai 

otli^tsucijlivi- f.niiuil.'beonerft^i.'scund.i'aviniriv.iumt 

hv which ilie iuipinshahie stn:cture of I'hnsuan truth 



[he translations thenise vcs 

hv ihtPi- of ih.m is 8ui)|i 

lulhi riiv; vi-i thr true refine may sometimes 

in the r."u ' 



A readiii|;con(lnMd 
tM> of the very hitha 

be UlUiidcdT 



'niallv disre<rnT>rmi; nriesbach's srslemof iMtHMHi 
fro!i'>s'ir Min-rnsi alt'iffrlher denied \he eiistencn/ny 
uicifiitlv rxicu:>d nceissiotis of the Greek TestamniL Ii 
nnler to' judj<' ncruntrlv of its text, he prppostd lo diriii 
the existing tnanuwripis into. 1. (W/c« Ttjrlin Firirlti, 
that is. tli'-H' whi.-h an' not ai-cnmpnnied by Schuliaarl'osi- 
uientarii'S : ilieic ire considered to oe jireferable lo all atm, * 
bfcaiise Ihi V exhibit a purer test. a. Jytlinnoria,otiaBt- 
Bcripu coiiijininn- the wrtions of the New TrfiameBiini 
in tfio servi'v of the cliuich. which exhibit, more fieqamly 
than the first cLiss, a text interpolated from commentiMi 
3. Mjnu'tripit t'fa taixrtl dirrripliun, haviuK scholia Uii '» 
terpTftations written in the margin, and which are for Ihi 
most Dan interpolated. Mattha-i was of opinion dni As 
of Ihe New Testament which he found «t Urn- 
„ illy collated by hiai. Bl 
prefi-mhle Li all others. As thi'se manuscripts came oiigk 
iially from Blount Atli'-s, and oilier parts nf^ the Gn^ tar 
pirei and a< the l(u.'->i.in church is a dauffhter of the Grfdt 
church, th'ise inanu-t^ "' - - ■ "- 

bach has called the L 



^'e^^iag all quolalionifn 
'o the claw of niai.uicri|ia 
which th.' Coilex Ilrue. the Codex ClaromoDtamu. ui 
others of high aiiiii|uitv. hclonfc. lie fr%Te. in the prelk«M 
his edition of Sjtnt John's Oi<8pel. the appi-llation OtEdUk 
Smmlr, not did he apply softt r epithets to those criuci whs 
Tentuied to defend such manuscripts. 

The K<iv. Hi. Noun's system of re««nsion ii if 
velopeO in his ■• hfuitv inl.itht Inlrgtitu nf Ihr Gmk Ftl- 
..._ -_ J T ., j-.Y. v„. ■rrtla,„^l-f ri.n...1nfl IR1L 



to be tlie only authentic text, excludin); the Alexandrine ail 
Western Kvensii'im. and also rejerting all quotations fnv 
if the Greek chureh. To the class of m 



-al LUmu 
cw Tist. 



iw. and whic! 



scripts cousenuently contain what Giirs- 
Bazitalint Ti^i which Manhvi adiMK 



Mii-ntrtt-t. there have exi*:eil four 
liniu'ipjlre.'ei.»i~if<.vu. I.IV AI. vcidriue j -i. 'nietV.'i 
deiiul: aihl. 3, Tli- »vz,innni- as pr.'iV'*.J by tiri.STa.-h 
in aildtu.'n tj ahi>'h. *i Ihe ild Svrioc vcfst ii .'.ia.rs lr,>[i_ 
them, Mi.'hA.'li* has in«inule<l a fourth, whit-h he terms the 
KtirisrNe Kinnox ; it conipnhemU the speciti \4i.1tie i 
•tmnienis. as thiv were unind by Grieshaih. cr th. 
M«nu!k-ni«» fn>m which th.it veisi,* was iiiiile. t>f I: „ ,^ ,™i.iani 
rtliiLW no manu#.-tipt» .ire extant : a«icuiii«iat«v ft-rvrhu-li ^.i,„a,rd- and 
Mi>-hti-iis iiec.'iiiiis. by the call* ft^^mlice oi the J^yrun 
iitcnui in tav.'ur of wlialevct was (artviuii. ami alsi» by the 

wun th.it di'vasutcd the Kast for nunv a.jes siib<ei;i!eiit H ,.„ „ 

(he liAh rt-iHtav, But. by some accOeul. which is ditBeu'.t . ^,^ y^ ^as thus formed hit corrected text of tk« 

U> be . \p!AiiieJ. mjiiu*'nt«s are f.-und til (he »-.*t .>! himw. j;^^. ■|v.,..aiiiwit. The neeessarv result of this procew. ss 
acivtiipjiiinl .v.-n with a latin trJiwUli.-n.sui.'h as ilw J. .tl. s oi,vUn»lv ptovinc the existence of a ereat number of spiai- 
W'ur, whii'h so nmneiitlir ctm-ide with the HW i'ynic ' . 1 >. b r 

Tersio*. tlwt llwir affimtv is indispntahle. Alth.<ai::i. a(^ 
ronliii" M this theorv. the readiogr* of the iVcidenial. AU'X- 
andrine, ami Kilexseue eiliD>>n« stMnetimes dilTiT. vet ihcy 
Terr fn^iuiitlv h.itiiioni«e with ewh I'th-t. This iv-inci- 
(I.1K1- Mu-h 1.I1* .i«cril>es to tht-ir high antiquity, as the oU- 
tM ai.uiu>i'iipis cxtMit beloiii; tt> itie of thesi- eJitii 



-fihtScK- Tttlamtriiy (London-ieU, 
I.)* Ttiat inleipity he has confessedly («tablished b]ri 
iea of proofs anu connected arguments, the most dccillN 
t can lie reasonably desired or expected ; but as tbcM 



of his ehihoiate system, of the existence ot whiik 
the continental critics appear tu be entirely ignorant. 

It has been an opinion as early as the times of BiilHp 
Walton, thai the pu»«t text of the Scripture canon haitbns 

t reserved at Alexandria; the libraries of that city hariw 
een cetebrited from an earir period for their correct ud 
splendid C'lpit'S. From Ihe'idenlily of any MS. iniup» 
culiur n-adinvs. with the Scripture quotations of Orignun* 
presiiled in the caiecheiical school of Alexandria, a Mno; 
pnsuinulii.in arisi'S thai it contains the .\lexandrine met- 
si'.n: tlie supposition beinjr natural, that Orifren drewhii 
ijO'itaticus fr'4n the copies cenerally prevalent in Iub nitir* 
cmntiT. Iliis. as we have seen, was the biisii rf Dr. 
IJriesh'ach's system of ri'censioiiB; arcordin|;ly. he aacribea 
the hiebest huik to the manuscripts of the Ali'xamlMr 
d.'iss, the authoriiT of a Ate of which in his estiTiiation oiU- 
wei-jhs thai of a niultitudc of the Byzantine. The peculiit 
reudinjF^, which he selects ftomtlie manuscripts of this diss, 
he eotifimis by a variety of collateral testimony, pnncipallf 
dnwn Iriu the i):iotaitiins of the ancient f.ithera ana IM 
Ti rsi>>iis nnde in the jmmitive ages. To the authority cf 
iM'jen. h><wever. he ascribes a paramount weight, talcing it 
Ihe stunlard by which his collati-ral testimony is to bt 
' and usins their evidence merely to support tiii 
slitu-inv. nr to supply it when it is deficient. The read- 
11:^ whii-fa he supports by this weight of testimony, h» con- 
si.fers i:enuiiie i and, iiitroduciug a number of them inio tht 



n r,e(ii« tf »i 



. iviMtsly proving the existence of a %k*^ n 
ous re.iding^ h'.is be^n that of shaking the authority 01 
authoriII^I KngUsh version, together with the foundation ot 
which it rests. 

In comtuting the conclusions of Grieabacb, Pr. NoliS 

arinics. tViii the inconstancy of Orieen'a ouotations, ihat ns 

conclusion can be deduced troin tiis testinimy: hs 

history of Origcn, who piincipallj wrote sod 



' I infers fi 



BtahnpVuril^ 



Irrik- Rriina. »■!. v |un 1- ) 



siillwh'aixl "il>[ ^'tiiili'i • Ru>tll. lira Jrb iJirrrmnirT Grrn)ii*, lom. il. E:><K BtahnpVi 
Hr N.<lu-f >>«tDi aCrt 
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l^eatine, Ihat the Icit, quoted b; that an 
thei the Paleitine Ihan the Alexandrinac 
■n the exprets l^timon^ of Sainl Jerome, thai 
Irigen was really adapied in Palestine, while 
:hiits waB adopted at AleKsndria. 
IS opened the question, nml set it upon thi 
)d assumed by those ciiUcs, who conhim the 
le Alexandrine text, by the coincidence of the 
OB of the Oriental and Western churches r "' 



1 the Western and Uriental churches does not 
DTB the antiquity of the text which they mutu- 
■a the veraions of the former church were cor- 
IS texts of the latior, by Jerome and Cassiodo- 
haTe thus crested the coincidence, which U 
of of the genuine reading. In the next place, 
1 the preTalance of a text published by Euse- 
SB, and from the comparatively late period at 
ental versions were formed, (hat their geoetal 
lay be traced to die influence of b^usebius'' 
I position 



eral 



establishes, hy a proof deduced 

prevalence of Eusebius'- — '■ — — ■' 
)t MSS. and 



. . _ t versions, and by a 

n the agreements of those texts and 
each other, in omitting several passaj^ eon' 
Vulgate Greek, which were at variance with 
cnl^ opinions.' And having thus established 
.oence of Eusebius's text, he concludes agsiost 
r the critical principles on which the German 
idertaken the correction of the Greek Vulgate. 
J olMrtacles being thus removed to the establish- 
an. Dr. Nolan next proceeds to investigate the 
ea of text which exist in the Greek mann- 
ing briefly considered the Scripture quotations 
and shown that they afford no adequate crite- 
ing the text into classes, he proceeds to the 
y( the ancient translatiauH, and after an exami- 
Oriental versions, more particularly of ^e 
mes to the conclusion, that no version bat the 
aken as a safe guide in ascertaining the geno- 
ipture. This point being premiBe<n the author 
islion of hia scheme of clasaiGcalion, in the 
Tvaiions : — 

ling to estimate the testimony which the Latin 
ji lo the Slate of the Greek text, it is necessary 
It this translation exhibits three varieties: — as 
hunt Jerome, at the desire of Pope Damasua, 
in the Vul^te; as corrected by Eusebius of 
I desire of Tope Julius, and preserved in the 
ensis; and ss existing previously to the cor- 
h, and preserved, as I conceive, in the Codex 
he first of these three editions of the Italic 

00 well known to need any description ; both 
stained in beautiful manuscripts, preserved at 

1 Brescia, in Italy. Thecurious and expensive 
eh at least the latter of these manuscripts is 
-risen on purple vellum in silver chsrsclera, 
f eontain no inconclusive proof of its great 
h having been the form in which the most 
tM were executed in the times of Eusebius, 
nd Jerome. The farmer is ascribed, by im- 
iliaii,to Eusebius Vercellensis, the friend of 
■d Stint Athanasius, and, as supposed to have 
nth his own hand, is deposits among the 
tfe preserved, with a degree of supersUlious 
tlte author's church at Verceli in iPiedmont, 

editions of the translation, we might naturally 
aire some insight into the varieties of the 

this expectation is fully justified on eiperi- 
itter, not less than the former, is capable of 
«d into thre« kinds ; each of which possesses 
iiy eoincidsnce with one of a COTrespondent 
inslation. In a word, the Greek manuscripts 

bein^ divided into three principal classes, one 
M with the Italic translation contained in the 
•cript; another with that contained in the 
iciipt ; and a third with that contained in the 

of thia dlKOsnon, Dr. Nolu uiiint tartoai rmou lili 
« UowUic r«iujtobla puwea, Mark tiri. 9 — 30; J9bD 
irthepecuhar reftdtiutarth« li>Ui>irtiif cffl«br*ledIeilB, 
■■ " ■|liI«|Ulrr,pp.a5-41. 



K pecuhar readtiut of' 
I. It. IMioT.r.^cl 



iSpecimens of the nature and closeness of the cotiMidenc* 
of these three classes are annexed by Dr. Nolan, in separate 
colunins, from which the four following eiamjiles are se- 
lected. He has pre6xed the readings of the received textand 
authorised English version (from MaU. v. 38. 41. and 44.), 
in order to evince their coincidence with that text, to which 
the preference appears to be due, on account pf its conformi^ 
to th« Italic tiauslatioQ contained in flie Codex B""~ 



St). auo/sFra mm g/m-nc. Sec. 

-—and a tooth for a tooth. Julh. 

■A mm Utfrat. Canl. dentem pro dsnlem. Vere. 

itrta am i/emc. Fal. el dentem ptn dente. Vulf. 

iam irn o/trrw. M—c. el dentem pn> dents. BriJ. 





il.vw^,^ 


«™.A«. 


Bee. 






— «o with him twain. JulA 




iwwi»4^-«^ 


HfTIMU/M. 


vsdecnn 


iUo luauc oA'a dna.' 


ciZ. 




Verc. 






iny4^n' *<fn 


oAv. Vol. 


vadesum 


illoef oliaduit. Fufr- 


"->'^"'"" 


vIk. Mate. 


vsdecon 


iUo duo. 


Jh?X. 


44 








-bleM them that ' ' 


curwyoiL 


Aulh. 




■'">^ rw . 






dount; 




Cant. 






d«UDt. 


Cu/r. 


ntj/im* Twc » 






JUuc. 




Brix. 






44 


wpnixf^ i*W nr anfu^imA vfat. 





Rec. 
— pny for them who deapilefully use you 
and pemecute you. -JulA. 
rfcttix*'^ 1^ f» ■vufiprarr orate pro calnmniantibns et per- 

ui tHBtcrtm Cfit. Canl. aequentibus vos. Fa-c, 

r^nxfaii B*f TW tmumn orate pro persequentibDi et e»- 

i/tai. Fat. lumniantibua voc Fulf. 

TpnxitSt mf iw tntaiinm orsle'pra calumniantibiis vaUt 
' imt, uj tutumm ifiai. et penequeolihus vos. Brix. 

The preceding short ipedmen will aufliciently evince the -affi- 
nity subeitting between the Lulin and Greek muiUKripli, 
thnughoul the diObrent dssse* into which they may be divided : 
It the ■sme time it will illuitrale ths diasimilarity which those 
:bne* exhibit among themHlvei, in either language, regarded 
lepsistety. Still fiirther to evince the affinity whwh ia other 
reapecta they poaaeaa among themKlvea, Dr. Nirfan eihibitt a 
conneclBl pordon, compriaing the Snt twelve vt-ncs of the fifth 
Tha^iter of St. Malthew a Go>pel, in the original and the tranakr 
ioD : Irom which we aelect the six follawiog eiunples : — > 



Caller Canlairipaiw- 



Cadtx VereellentH. 

I. Videna (ulem JesuS iar- 

bsnii ascendit in moniem, el 



1 pjua; 



2. Ku mufiH n m/it tmai, S. El apenilt oa 
JJa^i airmit irytir eabat eo» diceni : 

3. Mawifiu ti '•"X" '"f "s^ ^' Beati pauperes ^uritn : 
' ^anuu iM quoniam ipaonun eat regnum 

ccetoTum. 

6. Beat! miles : quoniam ipai 




Ctdtx Fattcanut. 
\lm It TCW tXfiiK, oiCi < 
n WW at anSirar iHnvnii, r^ 
mSa [orra-] H iludvru airrw. 



rerun f^igata. 
1. Videns aulem tdrbai as- 
■ eendit in monten^ ct cum ssdis- 
•et acceaaenmt id enin diadpoii 



3. Et aperiens -os sunm, do 
Beati paupeiec apiritui 




iMfntiarturt tta >«r. 



trite* : qaonimtpii, 
posBdebum tenam. 
6. Beatiqui Ingent : I 
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6. Mtjutfm M tmp m i t i tui if 6. Beati qoi erariunt et titi- * 
^mih rttf /duuB7vr«y« yri Mnu luit juiiUtiain : quoniun ipiit [ 
;^:fr«#W:rrau. MturabunUir. 

CLAfS III. 

Codex M99CuenfiM, Codex Brixienna. 

1. Mm h rw: ^x?^"^* *^ ** ^* Videna autcm turbai ■•- 

<rt imt sdu juWacrrK «vtw, r^ eendit in mcmteiD, et cam aedi** 

OAMV €»rm ti fMaAnoi mmw wt ■ccgmrunt ad eum diaci- 

puli «us ; 

3. K«i gir^*c T8 mfiUL conv, '• Et aperieni os raam doce- 

4dmnm mnuK xi>«f- bat eoi dicena : 

3. Mu<<«M ai «*n*x^ t» vnp- 3. B«ati paaperea vpmtn : 
fASftu on murrm tmv ji ^rmjm. quoaiam ipaomm est regnum > 
TV* §'jst7tif, ccelorum. i 

4. hiiULtfKi ci y w6 w r i» ' in 4. Bead qni lagent : quoni- ■ 
tunu ^*^auujAanmu. am ipsi conaolabuntur. ! 

6. MMJtyiu ti vfnac irt tanu 5. Beati maiuueti : qooniam [ 

MJjfenfjia^iurt Tar yn. ipsi hereditabmit teiram. j 

6. MMMtfKi u Jia mr ia asi if 6. Beati qui esariant et siti- | 

j wiK Tsr ipLuannn' in mnu unt justitiam : qaoniam ipst 

j^tfr*9^Mo^mu. ■aturabimtur. I 

On these diflferent classes of manascripts in the Greek and ! 
Latin, Dr. Nolan remarks, that it must be evident, on the ' 
most casual inspection, that the manuscripts in both lan- 
gi]a|]^ possess uie same text, though manitestly of different 
ciames. ^^They respectively possess that identity in the 
choice of terms and arrangrement of the lanf^ag^e, which is 
irreconcileable with the notion of their having descended 
from different . archetypes. And though these classes, in 
either language, vary among themselves, yet. as the transla- 
tion follows the varieties of the original, the Greek and Latin 
consequently afford each other mutual confirmation. The 
different classes of text in the Greek and Latin translation, 
as thus coinciding, may be regarded as the conspiring testi- 
mony of those churches, which were appointed the witnesses 
and keepers of Holy Writ, to the existence of three species 
of text in the original and in the translation.*'* 

Having thus produced the testimony of the eastern and 
western cnuirhes to the existence of these classes, the learned 
inquirer proceeds to ascertain the antiquity of the classes : 
which he effects by the liStin translation. 

** As the existence of a translation necessarily implies the 
priority of the original from which it was formed ; tliis tes- 
timony may be directly referred to the close of the fourth 
century, llie Vulgate must be clearly referred to that pe- 
riod, as it was then formed by St. Jerome: in its bare exist- 
ence, of course, the correspondent antiquity of the Greek 
text, with which it agrees, is directly established. This 
version is, however, obviously less ancient than that of the 
Verceli or Brescia manuscript; as they are of the old Italic 
translation, while it properly constitutes the new. In the 
existence of the ancient version, the antiquity of the original 
text with which it corresponds is consequently established. 
The three classes of text, which correspond witn the Vulgate 
and Old Italic version, must be consequently referred to a 
period not less remote than the close of the fourth century."' 

The system of classification being thus carried up as high 
as the fourth century. Dr. Nolan justifies it by the testimony 
of Jerome ; for this learned father, who lived at that period, 
asserts the existence of three classes of text in the same age, 
which respectively prevailed in Egypt, Palestine, and Con- 
stantinople. The identity of these classes with the different 
classes of text which still exist in the Greek original and in 
the Latin version,' our author then proceeds to establish. 
A.nd this he effects by means of the manuscripts which have 
been written, the versions which have been published, and the 
collations which have been made, in the different countries 
to which St. Jerome refers his classes; founding every part 
of his proofs on the testimony of Adler, Birch, Woide, Mun- 
ter, and other critics who have analyzed the text and versions 
of the New Testament. 

The result of this investigation is, that the three classes of 
text, which are discoverable in the Greek manuscripts, are 
nearly identical with the three editions, which existed in the 
as^ of Jerome; with which they are identified by their coin- 
cidence with the Latin translation which existed in the age 
of that Christian father. Of the first ekus, the Codtx Beztt^ 
or Cambridge manuscript, is an exemplar: it contains the 
text which Jerome refers to Egypt, and ascribes to Hesy- 
chius. Of the second elass^ the Vodex Vaiieanus^ or Vatican 

> Nolan'i Inqidrr, p. 70. • IbkL pp. 70^ 71. 

• To whicli la now to b« added the Peschito or OldSTriac vervioa. 
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manuscript, forms the exemplar, and contains the taxtwUqk 
Jerome refers to Palestine, and ascribes to Ensebint; ■! 
of the third elaas^ the Moscow manuscript, collated hj Mi^ 
thsi, and by him noted with the letter Y. and the HvUa 
manuscript 'in the British Museum, No. 5684., noted &lv 
Griesbacd, are the exemplars, and contain the ten whtt 
Jerome attributes to Lucian, and refers to rnnntinriMpk 
The result of Dr. Nolan's long and eloborate discoMiMi^ 
that, as the Occidental or Western, Alexandrine, aad Bpv 
tine texts (according to Griesbach's system of reoaMHi) 
respectively coincide with the Egyptian, Palestine, aol Bi^ 
xantine texts of Dr. Nolan, we have only to substitili m 
term Egyptian for Western, and Palestine for AlrnainM^ 
in order to ascertain the particular text of any rhibn^ 
which is to be referred to a peculiar class or edition. **1ii 
artifice of this substitution admits of this simple sqMhi': 
the Egyptian text was imported by Eusebius of VerediiMi 
the ^^ est, and the Palestine text republished by EotUbl 
at Alexandria, the Byzantine text having retuned the fhn 
in which it was originally published by Luciamis. la • 
word, a manuscript which narmonizes ^ith the Codex Cli- 
tabrigiensis must be referred to the first class, and wiU e» 
tain the text of Egypt. One which harmoniaes wilh ikl 
Vatican manuscript 'must be referred to the second elvii 
and will contain the text of Palestine. And one which h» 
monizes with the Moscow manuscript must be lefomd ti 
the third class, and will contain the text of Constantiiio|^*** 

The advantages stated by Dr. Nolan as resulting froB Ike 
system of recensions iust developed are twofold : — In the fiiil 
place, it leads not only to a more adequate method of daM^ 
ncation, but also to the discovery of a more ancient text, by 
means of the priority of the old Italic version to the Never 
Vulgate Latin of Jerome. And, secondly, it coincides WTSk 
the respective schemes of Dr. Griesbach and of M. Mattfarif 
and derives support from their different systems. It adepH 
the three classes of the former, with a slight variatioD menly 
in the name of the classes ; and, in ascertaining ttie gemiM 
text, it attaches the same authority to the old italic traneb- 
Uon, which the same distingruished critic has ascribed to llal 
version. It likewise agrees with the scheme of Matthai, m 
giving the preference to the Kcin Ex/^^w, the Greek Vol^ 
or Byzantine text, over the Palestine and Egyptian; bat it 
supports the authority of this text on firmer erounds than Al 
concurrence of the Greek manuscripts. ^^ Hence,** it is ob- 
served, that ^* while it differs from the scheme of M. Sii^ 
thsi, in building on the old Italic version, it diffen fita 
that of Dr. Griesbach, in distinguishini^ the copies of thii 
translation, which are free from the intlnence of the Volgale^ 
from those which have been corrected since the timet of 
Eusebius of Verceli, of Jerome, and Cassiodorus. And tf 
affords a more satisfactory mode of disposing of the molli* 
tude of various readings, than that suggestra by the latter, 
who refers them to the intentional or aocidentil corraptiooi 
of transcribers ; or by that of the former, who ascribes thoei 
to the correction of the original Greek by the Latin tnmb- 
tion : as it traces them to the influence of the U^xt which w» 
published by Eusebius, at the command of Constantise.** 

VI. Widely different from all the preceding theories is the 
system of recensions proposed by the learned Romanist Pid> 
fessor Hug, of Fribourg, who affirms the existence of tfaiw 
recensions or editions, and divides the history of the smtb^ 
text of the New Testament into three periods, viz :•— 

1. The First Period comprises the text of the NewTa*- 
ment, from the time when its several books were wiittei Is 
the third century. That text, according to the testimoajcf 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Irenaeus, and other hAn, 
was early the object of imprudent or rash alterations: if* 
thoujrh their statements were g^reatly exaggerated, J^^ 
fact IS certain, that such alterations were actually nude; w 
the text, thus altered, was, according to Hug, wfatt it eo» 
monly termed KOINH EKaOZIX, or the eommon tditi^ 
which, he thinks, is in a great measure represented it Ai 
Codex Bezae or Cambridge Manuscript. Though abnoi^ 
every where the same, this edition had two forms, a Ip* 
different, one of which corresponds with Griesbach's yr'tfi- 
em Recension, and the other with his special Asiasie p* 
struments, and particnlaiiy with the Peschito or old Sjiv 
version. 

2. <S!(M»ru/PmW.---The defects of the eomiRoiietflJtskC^ 
ing been perceived about the middle of the third ceaWj* 
three learned men, severally and independently, thoi^ 

• If ohn'B loqoify, pp. W5 101 
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nearlj siroQltaneously, untlt-rlonk the anluons laek of piiti- 
^n2 ihn iFXIi and ol n^Iorinsr it lo its first form, by ihe aiil 
of manuscripts, tis. Oiiiicn iii Palratinc, Heajchiiis in 
Egypt. whcTir he WUB a bishop, anil Lucian, a pn'sbjl^ at 
Anuoch, in Syria. The work of Ifctf/cAim was (^iiRr.iIly 
icceiTiMl in Bfn'pt. and becamn the source of the Ahixnnilrini- 
ftmily: that of LueiuH, wliich was hettnr known, and liaa 
MfDMimts becntirrmoil tlw A'AVia Vulg/ifo, or /jUf'niiK.v, was 
introdneed into divine wonliip in Kyria, in A-siiv Minor, in 
liuvce, and ai (?oiiKtantiiiopte ; and that of OrifCMi, litivini; 
beeo made in hi-« old a<ri!, arid left for piililitMllon by his 
pnpilii, VM conRnrd wimin I'alustilie, whi're it w^iti iu>i>n 
•npeneded by the edition of Luciau, and in no long time wan 
eolir^ Int. 

3. The 7*<W Periiid of the history of tlie text of the New 
feaiatnent emhmrrH the vuriatioiiN maili; therein, frwii the 
llwe^foLd rMcnHioii in the third reninry, lo iiui own liiui-.' 

VII, Professor li^irtiHiniN npproachiM nrnrrr to the opinion 
(JHuo than to tlial of Cirirsliach, on Ilii' snbjeel of aiirient 
nceniion*. Hg considert the existencp of a twofnid text in 
the ■■'cond cpniury as fiillv proved, viz. tho African and 
iUialic; thoueh nciilier of t[ieM> loxls wait n'jrnlated by any 
ernain rriiieari.iwa. lie di'nies that Uriui^ii whk the aiitiior 
of a wouliaT rtrcnsion; but he is of opinion that Ilexvehiua 
and Lucian in the third rcntury did severully undeilnke mid 
ctmipli.'te a revision of thn text; and tliut ever Hiiici' lliut pe- 
riod tJieiP liaa been a Ihretpid n.'cenaion of thu ti-xl of the 
New Teataiiien% viz. l.'nr Afiienn (or lUt-xandrinr); -2. 
The Aaiaiic for Coiistanliuopnlitan) ; anil, 3. .\ niiXt-d text 
fiinneil out olIheMc two, beciuuie there wfti- 8<iiiii<, who, nol- 
ithitaiidinE llie rrriiiMoiis of Hi'SyrliiiiR iiiid l.ni-iun, had 
* ccelMiiuiical autliority in llie Afrirau und Aflialie 
i, yet flt-qiienlly prefiirrefl to fulli'W the aulhurily 
U more anrient inanuiteTi|iti>,' 'I'hn text ttius fiirnted ron- 
IJBiwd the same until tlie sevi'nili eciilury ; aikt whicli timi', 
■■til the New Tentainenl wus i«4iin] from the presB, no 
liMiiwl n>en applied tlivintielTes to tlie collution of the text 
vilh MSS.' 

VIII. The last and most important (as it is llip mont pro- 
b^l#] of tliu vnrious Kystcms of rreensioiis. wliirh li.ive lioen 
propfAed, is tint auiiounecd by l>r. J. Martin AuLniiitio 
ScHOLX.'' one of the profrasora at Dunn upou the Rhine. 
from the difFercttri'S, wliieh are sulTiciently pi-n-qitibb- in 
ibe oianiisisripts and iilitioiis of ilie Cti'ek text of the Ni-w 
TeoMmeiil. Dr. Schnli eourludes that tlicsi^ insiruineiits na- 
turally divide ill >- nisei vca into Twn trreiil eUisHis, wliieh an' 
■be same tlirou|i|iout the huuks uf the New TeHtiuiieul. To 
■he firat of Ihi'xe clasM-H belon;; all the edilliiiis and those 
■mneroos maiiiueripls, wliii.-h wi-re written witliin the liniiia 
«f ihr patrtaichate of Constantinople, that is, in Asia or in 
■be eastern parU of Kurope, anil nhieh wertt destined f'li 
Itenr^ciil us<': the second elasscoinprisee certain ninnuiien]ils 
^rritlt>n In Kjcypt, >"<! ■I"' western pnrl of Knrnpe. Tran- 
aeiibedt unquestionably, from copies whirh wen' valuable on 
■ecoiutt of their afp and beauty, they were inletuled only lo 
jilM III the cnutenls of those copies ; but, as they presented 
S dilfcrent text from that which was {[enemlly received, the; 
aiuj< not be enployi-d hi divine service : hence they w - 
Ar tfae most pert negligently wrilkn, with - 

■tpp.SI— ICO. tl<r{'i- InWHl. u 
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ortlmKraphy, and on leavM of vellum of diflerent sizes and 
Unalilies. To this class, Profi'ssor Schoh givea the appella- 
tion o( JUezandriiit, because its text oriirinali.'d at Alexandria : 
it is fullowed by several Latin ami l^optic versions, bv the 
Ethiopic veraion, and by the ecek'siastlenl wrileca who lived 
in Kiiypt and in ihi- west of I'luropi^ ')'hc other class ha 
terms the Caa/J/intiiiajH/lilim, heeaitse h^ text was written 
within the prerinets of Iho patriarchate of f'oiifltantiiionlo: 
to tills class Dr. Scholi refers llie Nyriac vcraiona (Peschito 
and PhiloxeiiiaiOi tiie Irothie, (leorfpaii, and S'lavonic ver- 
sions, and tiic (jnotallons from the Now Tiittnini>nt which 
"ucur in ilic works of theuv-lesiasticnl writers, who nourished 
in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and the eastern part of Ea< 
rope, especially C-irccee and (Constantinople, llitiw are, 
moreover, extant other manuscripta, which belong; aomctimea 
to one class, and sometimes to the other, and which also ex- 
hibit aome pteiiliar varietieg; bill, after rt^dtcd examina- 
tions of them, he is of opinion that they do not possesa au^ 
lieirnt characters to constitute them distinct clnssea. Ilia 
conclusion to which Dr. Kcliolx has arrived, ia, that iKa 
Uonst.nntinopolitan text is almost always faithful to tiie text 
now actiially received, uhilo the Alexandriue lext varies 
from it in innumerable ioBlances; and this conclusion he 
founds, not only upon the nelnal enlUition of six hundred and 
sevenly-foiir manuscripts, but also upon an induction of his- 
torical pBTtieiilars, of which the follDwins is an abstract. 

The separation of the MSS. of the New Testament into 
two classes, in ths manner just statitlfUr. Nchols argues)) 

so eonfoimablo to the real slale ot the texl.that'it 18 

rure from every attack : there would. Indeed, ho very littla 
I^ronnd for the objeclion, in order to combat this classiGca- 
tion, tiint the text of the greatest niim^Tc of manuscripts ia 
not yet known, and consequcntiy uncertain, 'lliis ol(jection 
can only be repelled a poilerivri. For this purpose, aflei 
having detemtined tlie lext of a great number of mnnuscripta 
by actually collating a few chanters. Dr. Scholz proceeded 
to cnllale them nearly at lenuth. When, therefore, el^ly 
manuscripts exhibited, almost constantly, the same additiona, 
the same omissions, and the same various readings, with tha 
exception of a few obvious mistakes of the transcribers uul 
s>>mc unimportant modifications', — when, further, aAer taldnff 
here and there fifteen or twenty chapters, ho unifoimlj fooM 
in ihree or four hundred other maniiberipts the eamp various 
reailiiif^s as in the first nubty; — he conudered himself 
authonieil to conclude, Ihat the remainder of llie uncnllated 
manuscripts would present the same n'sulis as in these fit 
teen or twenty chapters ; and that like results would be 
])n'scnted bj all the manuscripts written in the same place 
and under the same circit in stances as lliesc four hundred 
manuKcrinta were writlea ; tiial ia to say, tliat nil Uio manu- 
scripts which wt>re written witliin tlit< iiatrinrehate of Con- 
Ktantinoule, and were destined to be used in diriue servicef 
followed the text of tlic Constantinoiiulitan class. 

It is by no means surprising thiit this classification should 
be thus clearly connected witli ccelesinntical jurisdiction. 
Tlie history of the propagation of Christianity shows us 
with what strictness, especially within the jurisdiction of 
the palriarch of C'onstaiitinople, missionaries enjoined on 
their converts the minutest rites of tho principal church, and 
also to what warm disputes the least deviation from them 
gave rise. Tliese discussions always lenninaled in reducing^ 
them to the most entire confomiily wilh the metropolis. 

Further, from the Afth to tho uiiddle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a greiitcr number of copies of the sacred hooks was 
Diailo at Consiantinnnlci than in all the rest of the patri- 
archate. Transcribed and collated in tiie same convents 
under the eyes of the sujierioTs, tiien sold and resold by the 
monks and priisis to distant chnrehcs, all these copiea pra- 
sented the same ti'Xt, as well as Ibi- same charaelera and tbe 
same menologjcs (or calendars of Greek saints for every dav 
in thomonlh throughout the year), in all the wovincss whicn 
were subject to the influence of tlin mi^ropolitan church, of 
its literature, booksellers, and monks. 

When lelamism was difTused from India to the Atlantic 
Ocean; — when thousands of (Chriatinns were imprisoned, 
driven to apostaey, or sold as slaves ; — when the nmes had 
deTourMl a prodigions number of Oreek manuscripts;— 
when the use uf the Greek langiia|ie was interdicted, and the 
capital of Greek literature was overtlirown,-^rHEN Ihemlht- 
ence of Constantinople extended, without a rival.over almost 
every thing that remaineil to the ('hrislianswlui spoke Graali- 
Tbe text of the Cotutanlino poll tan church, and the manv- 
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scripts which contained it, were generally adopted. The 
text of the other class, on the contrarVy which had till then 
been used for divine service within the limits of the patrt- 
ardiate of Alexandria, and the manuscripts belonginfr to 
that class, disappeared almost entirely. The copyists ceased 
to transcribe them : the most ancient and valuable perished ; 
and their text was preserved only in a few libraries, or by a 
few lovers of literature, as curiosities, or as venerable relics 
of ancient and lost documents. 

Although the Alexandrine text is sometimes found in 
liturgical Dooks or in lectionaries. Dr. Scholz cannot believe 
that the manuscripts, which contained it, were ever destined 
for divine service : they have, in fact, been written with so 
much haste and incorrectness, that such could never have 
been their destination. The manuscripts of both families 
ordinarily have few corrections and no various readings in 
the margins: every thing, on the contran^, indicates that 
they are not exact copies of ancient exemplars. 

That so few very ancient manuscripts of the Constantino- 
politan text are now extant, is a circumstance which ought 
not to excite surprise. They must necessarily have b^n 
worn out, and have perished, in consequence of the daily 
use made of them for divine service. In the fourth century 
the text may be regarded as equally fixed with the canon of 
the New Testament; after which time the veneration of 
believers for the sacred books would not allow the introduc- 
tion of any change. Before that period, therefore, the altera- 
tions must have taken place, which mye rise to the division 
of manuscripts into two classes. Since that period manu- 
scripts have been collated and even corrected, but never 
arbitrarily and always after ancient documents : besides, the 
corrections so made were of little importance, and had only 
a limited influence. Although different manuscripts may be 
of the same country, it does not necessarily result that their 
text exhibits an absolute identi^, but only a general con- 
formity in the greatest number of cases. 

What then, it may be asked, was the orij^rin of the Con- 
stantinopolitan text 1 Dr. Scholz is of opinion that it was 
the original text, nearly in all its purity, and derived directly 
from autographs. This he regards as certain as any critical 
fact can be : nistory leads us to admit it ; external evidence 
confirms it; and it is completely demonstrated by internal 
proofs. 

The greater part of the writings of the New Testament 
were destined for the churches in Greece and in Asia Minor, 
where tiie idea of forming a collection of them would 
originate, as is evident from Saint John's approbation of the 
collection of the first three Gospels. These writings were, 
from the beginning, read in the religious assemblies of the 
Christians ; and when the originals were worn out or lost by 
use or by tlie calamities which befell many of the churches, 
apographs or correct transcripts from them were preserved in 
private libraries as well as in the libraries attached to the 
churches. These holy writings were further multiplied by 
numerous copyists for the use of private individuals. In 
transcribing the text, the Constantinopolitan scribes certainly 
did not imitate the audacity of the grammarians of Alex- 
andria:' this would be in the highest degree improbable, if 
the question related to profane auOiora ; but it becomes utterly 
incrcdihle as it regards the New Testament. On the con- 
trary, these writmgs were cherished with increasing reli- 
gious veneration. The long series of venerable bishops, 
who presided over the numerous churches in Asia, the 
Archipelago, and in Greece, transmitted to the faithful the 
instructions which they had received from the apostles. Far 
from altering in ani/ degree that sacred deposit, tney laboured 
with pious vigilance to preserve it pure and unmutilated. In 
this state they left it to their successore and to new churches ; 
and, with the exception of a few errore of the copyists, the 
text remained without alteration until the reigns ol Constan- 
tine and of Constans. At that time, however, some Alex- 
andrine MSS. were dispersed at Constantinople, whence 
alterations were introduced into many Byzantine manu- 
scripts. This circumstance accounts for a tendency in the 
Constantinopolitan family to approximate nearer to the Alex- 
andrine text than we should otherwise expect. 

Let us now examine the complaints of the ancients rela- 
tive to the alterations made in the text of all literary produc- 
tions, generally, and particularly in the text of the New 
Testament. These complaints have no relation to those 
countries, in which Christianity existed during the firet three 

t On thifl labject wf the note in p. 211. if^fra. 



centuries with the greatest purity. The fathers, whoM "l 
and wrote in those countri«^ did not participate in Ami r 
accusations.' If they did not brins to the study of theNev .1 
Testament the critical acumen of Origen, the greater pot rf ' 
them were not destitute of a truly classical rancatioi; mi ' 
such important diversities of readings, as are •ometlMi 
discernible in the Kgyptian or Alexandrine copies, eaildaol !^' 
have escaped them. Consequently, they were unkaowi li \ 
them ; and the manuscripts which were made uae of fa [ 
public worehip must have been transcribed with raffiete '^ 
exactness, so as to give no cause for discontent ] 

We should have a further proof of the authenticity of At 
Constantinopolitan text, if we could find it agree with dot 
of other countries equally distinguished by the contignitf of 
their churches, and by the number and learning of their p» ' 
tore. These two texts, however, must have continued ind^ 
pendent of each other ; and the monuments of both msM 
present vestiges of a higher antiquity, apparently aMcadBf 
(at least since the third century) to distinct sources. Id m 
case we should evidently be authorized to corx:lude that 
twofold text is really conformable to the original text. 

We have extant critical documents, some of which ^ 
written in Palestine, and othere in Syria, which agrse wilk 
those of Greece and Asia Minor, even in readings that m 
utteriy insignificant. This is the case with six Paleitin 
manuscripts (and particularly with the Codex Regius Paria- 
ensis 63.),= which were copied in a convent at Jenualoi 
after very ancient manuscnpts. Consequently, they makB 
known to us the text of that country for a long period of 
time. The text of these six exemplan is not aosolotely 
identical, which circumstance still fiirthcr corroborates ths 
argument, and shows that they faithfully represent to us ths 
ancient witnesses for the text of the New Testament 

We do not here appeal to the testimony of Justin Martvr. 
as he frequently cites from memory or alludes to apocrypU 
ffospcls : but the writere of Palestine, who are less ancMBl 
than he was, exactly follow a text conformable to that of 
Constantinople. In Syria, besides some Greek maouscripli 
already referred to, and which appear to have been writtn 
in that country, we find the Pescliito and the Philoxenin 
Syriac versions; the firat, executed in the third^ ami tha 
second in the sixth century : both these veraions follow the 
Constantinopolitan text ; no doubt therefore can now rennii 
on this subject. The text which prevailed in Asia and ii 
Greece during the firat ages of Chnstianity also prevailed ia 
Syria. It is the same text which somewhat later preriiled 
at Constantinople, whence it was diffused througnoat the 
eastern empire, and which has been preserved to us with i 
greater degree of purity than any other text, and withoot 
any important alterations. 

As tne sacred books were, from the bennning of Chrii- 
tianity, destined to liturgical use, it would became neoenaiy 
sometimes to write in the margin, for the direction of m 
public reader, certain initial or final words or phrases, with 
which he was to commence or terminate the portion i^ 
pointed to be read in the church, in order that the whrn 
passage might be the better understood. From the margin 
It became impossible, in later times, to prevent these woidi 
or phrases from passing occasionally into the text In manT 
manuscripts, however, they have remained in their originu 
place; but, as might naturally be expected, there was only a 
small number of copyists sufficiently exact to leave them there.' 
From all these facts and arguments Dr. Scholz cx)ncladeif 
that the Constantinopolitan text, as it is actually found eitbur 
in manuscripts, or m the Evangel isteria, Lectionaria, aid 
other ascetic books, must be regarded as the purest text; 
especially as it is that which has in every age received the 
sanction of the church, and has always been employed ia 
divine service. 

It would now remain to prove by internal arguments, de* 
rived from the very variations from the Constantinopoliia 
text, which are discoverable in the Alexandrine text, thai 
the former is indeed the authentic text But for this purpoM 

• Dr. Scholz, In hli Prolecomena to the New TefUunent, p|>. r.— vH. Im 
treated ihii Mibject at lenfth, and baa ffiren numeroua references lo tbt 
lathers and early ccdesiasiical wrltersi, who aUest the care of tb« aw ' 
ClirisUans in preeerrlng tlie sacred teA from being comnNMl. 

• Na 2G2. of Dr. Scholz's Catalog oe of MM. It is deacribed in Ma : 
legomenaf p. Ixxjnriil. 

« Though Prof. Scholi refers the Peschho Byriae version to tht ihM 
century, many eminent bibllc«l critics refer it to the aecond centuir, If ta* 
deed it were not executed at the close of the first century. This 
stance imparts additional weight to Dr. Scholi'a anmnenL 

• This subject is treated at length by Dr. Bchofai. B the ' 
Ms edition of the New Testament, pp. OLZiv. 
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iffident to appeal to competent judsea, and par- accuatomfHl to correct in the margina whatever displeaaed 

the profoonaly learned Dn Griesbacti,* who verv them in the authora whoae productions they copied/ which 

ved the Alexandrine text, notwithstanding hfs alterations were subsequently introduced into the text. Most 

in £iToar of the ancient manuacripts in which it of the Egyptian alterations were made in the first two cen- 

1. Farther, the remarkable agreement which turies, and consequently they are (bund in all the manuscripts 

Iff the Constantinopolitan manuscripts, and the of that family. A sufficiently lar^e number of new interpo- 

&licacy of tiie copyists who transcribed them, lations, some of them very consmerable ones, had a later 

I proof of the legitimacy of this text ; for, on a origin. Such is the source of the principal differences ob- 

of them with the Egyptian exemplars, the traces servable in the Alexandrine family. This corrupt text was 

n eranr where observable in the latter will readily diffused more or less in the West, either in Greek manu- 

d. Every one of these exemplare has so many scripts or in the Latin versions ; and this circumstance 

iatioiw, as to place the mutual relationship of that accounts for its being constantly used by the Italian and 

innacripts beyond all doubt.' African doctore, as well as by Iienoeus in the south of France. 

ists no difference between the manuscripts of the When, however, Jerome does cite the writings of any of his 

e family and those of what may be called the Asiatic fellow-countrymen, he gives the purest text which 

or Western fieunily. Both, in Dr. Scholz's judg- they used, that is, the Constantinopolitan text.^ 

I but one class : they vary, however, from eacn Although Prof. Scholz's system of classing manu^ripts 

many instances, that, if we do not confine our- seems, at firat view, to contradict those of his predecessors 

ne single family, and to its general character, we in this department of sacred criticism (except Bengel), yet 

ate as many classes as there are manuscripts. In- this contradiction is only apparent— not real ; for he actually 

efore, of dividing the Egyptian documents into recognises the same facts as other critics; he only denies the 

s as he had formerly done,' on the authority of the importance of some, and explains othere in a different way. 

led critics who had preceded him, Dr. Soholz now With respect to the results, however, there is no difference 

lem together under the name of the Alexandrine The grand — the final — ^result of the principle of families, 

cause they exhibit the corrupted text of Alex- viz. the certainty, and (in any thing material) the inviola- 

enoe they nave originally issued. bility of the sacred text, is exprefrsed more distinctly by 

then, is the country whence the alterations of the Scholz than by any of his predecessore. His system, more- 

a New Testament principally originated. They over, appeare generally to offer — ^more than any other theory 

d in the very first century. This is demonstrated or sjstem of recensions — a remarkable character of sim- 

Mt ancient monuments of the text ; for instance, plicity and univereality. It is less complicated, and it also 

es Yaticanus, Alexandrinus, and Ephremi, which possesses a greater degree of probability (probability approx- 

nblj are copies of very ancient exemplare, and imating to certainty) than either of the theories noticed in 

{jptian interpolations. Witness, sdso, tne Egyp- the present section ; and it is supported by profoundly learned 

jatin translations made in the second and third cen- and laborious researches, the result of which (it must be 

r exemplars of the same description ; and, finally, candidly admitted) shows the great pre-eminence of tlie 

ions ot the fathera and ecclesiastical writere of me Asiatic or Constantinopolitan text over the African or Alex- 

ntry. Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Dio- andrine text, and, consequently, the real value, oenuine- 

exandrinus all made use of this text. The com- ness, and integrity of the present received text of tbe 

the ancient doctore of the church, and of Origen New Testaaient. 

lar, relate to these manuscripts, and to the conouct Having thus given a summary, and, it is hoped, an impar- 

ezandrian copyists. The ecclesiastical writere who tial, view of Professor Scholz^ system of classification of 

f discuss various readings made use of manuscripts manuscripts, it only remains that we offer some specimens 

me description, of which only they consequently in illustration of it 

Jerome, who certainly employed manuscripts of 1. The firet vestige of a twofold class of manuscripts is 

lies, seems to have had but a very obscure appre- furnished by Jerome, who, in his epistle to M inerius and 

if the difference subsisting between them. His Alexander, states that he found thtie differetii readingt in 

them, therefore, is sufficiently vague. To this ob- 1 Cor. xv. 51. 

jreheiMion it should seem diat we must refer the (i.) The Asiatic writers, as Theodoms of Heradca. Diodorus 

f his letter to Damascus bishop of Rome, in which of Tarsus, and ApoUonaris, follow the reading given by Theodoret 

nma upon hearwy the exemplare of Lucian and anj Chrysostom: n^mcjum ci umwAnirofi^iL, itumc /• oxx~«- 

m. He speaks of their labours in an uncertain and ^^ . jfr^ ,/^// „^^ ^U aUep, but we •hall aU be changed. 

Story manner : he menUons neither the city nor the (2.) The African writcii as Origen, Didymus, and Acaciul^ 

f here th eir text was adopted ; and the expressions ercn Jerome himwlf (in his explanation of Psalm xliv. addiesMid 

^!2;;XJ^^'t' V '"^i. Tk f [^'"'^^J to Principia), read, with the Greek manuKrript. quoted by Rufi. 

.^^Sf^i'/ .?.^r^^ ^"^.^"^ nu.,Pel4^uiAugurtine,and(Ecumeniu.,-Lr^ 

iranes held such corrections ; and, consequently, T^ , . *« wr i n n 1 ^ v ^ t » 

ie chance they had of being kdopt^, even^if they ^^:' ^^ '*^ ^ ^T^'^l- '^L' '^' ^"^ ""' '^ 

preferable to Ae Egyptian text. ^ 7^f ^ "^T"^ ^""""S" itS^^' • r 

f has been aaid conV4ming the origin of this text , ^^'^ ^*» ^^^"^ myiu^mpU drffered.m reading jr-rrtc a« 

mdria, where it is well known that gr«at numbere ^'^ff^^ •^ »«;«[ * ^J^y^M^i fVe •hall aU n,e agatn. 

iwripts were transcribed, the grai^narians were ^^ ^^haU not aU be changed. 

This vanety of reading discovered by Jerome is also evi< 

rtlam OrieBlMehlas aliiqae ln«enue fatentur, lecrlones Alexan- dent in manuscripts whicn are now extant. The Codices B. 

fe^rMque ruAxm BsopusNOAi »«■«." Scholx, Proleg. pp. r Alexandrinus), which, however, omits the word far, D. 

dS!£: fersfao (which wm In the diaI«H:t spoken in Upper Egypt) (Cantabrigiensis) E. (Basileensis B. VI.) and othere, which 

daeed as sn example ofibeTsriiuioDa above referred to. In the are followed by the received text, agree With the Asiatic 

Id Acts •i'J^ApMdeah agrees with D. or the CoA^xhtvt very writere. The Codices C. (Ephremi), 17 (Regius 66), and 

tnoes; wfth D. and A. (the Codex AlezaadnnuH). 16 times; with ^♦u^., «,««.,«««,v*fl ««J «r«:«^*r ^/ «ul Ai««.«»^.^n«> cil^i\^ 

sther Egyptian exemplars. i]2timea; with D. A. and the Vulgate. ®"*®^ manuscripts and wntere of the Alexandrme family, 

with D. and the Valgate, 68 times ; with A. verj nearly II times : agree With the African wntere. 

dsewrai other EfypUu exemplars, 51 tiinos ; with A. and seve- 2. The following examples. Selected from the fifth (toptor 

enloas. 44 umes. In the Epistles of Sahit Paul it agrees with A. f^ r v «»«->r 

tuDes ; with A. alone, 3 times ; w<th A. D. and other Egrptian ex- > A strilcing confirmation of Dr. Scholx's remaric on the hiaccuracy of 

4 ticnes; with A. and others, 6 times ; with A. and the Vulgate, 16 the Alexandrian copyists is incidentally given by the geographer Btrabo, 

h D. alone, twice; with D. and other exemplars, 7 times ; with D. who died A. D. 25. Relating the migrations of AristoUe's library (wliose 

olgate, 7 times. In the Catholic Epistles it sgrees with A. 5 times ; works had suffered grcady from the errors which had crept into the copies 

id others, 14 times ; with A and the Vulgate, 96 times ; with other made of them), Btrabo saya, that Rome contributed to multiply these 

iMmplsrs (A. exceptedX 60 times ; and In more than one hundred errors ; and that Sylla, on the capture of Athens, took possession of Arists- 

k bas its own peculiar readings Scholz, Biblische-Kntische tie's libraiy, which he ordered to be transported to Rome. There the gram- 

78- marian Ty rannion, who was a follower of the Aristotelian philosophy, hSTinf 

909. aupra, note. gained over the keeper of (he library, took copies of the philosopher's writ- 

■tfars pasasfe of Jerome alluded to is ss fbllows :—" De Novo nunc mgs. Some booksellers also had copies made by incompetent transcribers 

Himsnlo . . . Hoc certe cum In nostro sermone discordat, et in and not by the collators [*vTtAmKKi*Jti^ those whose province it wss to 

IvnlonunframllesducitfUoode fbntequsrendum. PratermJtto compare the copies with the original exemplar]. The same thing also 

■^ qaosA Lociaiio et IIes)rehio nancupstos paucorum hominum, happens to books which are copied for aale, both here [that is, at Rome] 

TWtnm eanlenlia, quibos otlque nee in toto reteri instrumento and at Alxxandbla: — 'Owif »■< iwi T«r «a.>.vv rwr il( wpin* ypaeo^irw 



BsgiBta fnterpretee emeadare qaid Ucuit, nee in Novo profuit £<3x«»y, vai i*^»ii ii«i u aaeian^peia. Strabonis Gebcraphia, lib. xiii. 
I, COD OMiIlnnim gentium linfois Scriptma antetranalata doceat. tom. ii. pp. 875, 876. Oxon. 1807 ; or p. 609. Paris, 1600. edit Caaauboni. 
qoa addUs ■ant.'^ • Scholx, Biblische-KriUsche Relse, pa 163-1^. 
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of Saint Mark^s Gospel, exhibit a specimen of the variations 
between the Constantinopoli^ and Alexandrine Recensions. 



COKSTAVTIKOFOLITASr EICUT* 


ALIXAHDRIiri BSCE 


SI OK. 




1. 2^0Of 


h&n 


8. flf0^orrr«vTw 


t^ixflcrroc «rt«w. 


lUM'IIW 


• i/X'AV'l W. 


5. ofm MM '» Titc iMnftftjn 


(xtttfujn wM f r Toif c^<< 


6. ^ 


v;r». 


ion 


XI) M. 


9. 9U hc/ML 


ere/u« roc 


idrm^AtXMym 


Xl>«fltlT^ 


htytm 


M}«ir. 


13. mfTH ct Smj/mhc 


omitted. 


13. lydlMC 


omitted. 


e'l«r6V{ 


omitted. 


14. 61 /• 


Mti 01. 


*r»f;tM5owc 


fltl^TCVC* 


i»wyyiiKM 


amy^uiju* 


.. '"^ 


Mxdcr. 


to. JUti tfAMXWfUfGf 


ifiOfrtTfAMt^, 


18. UtCimr 


f/uCgurcrroc. 


a fcir' at(/Tov 


/UtT OI/TPC; N. 


19. ^c 'l«a-u/f 


nan. 


26. yjn tic 


ymi. 


33, i^r* rtW 


<tiT», 


34. ecTi 


« /i lirtf^wf. 


36. iv6iQ»c 


omitted. 


38. l^trsa 


f^orrati. 


40. e/l 


«i/T6C Jib 


aiflngcmtf 


wwiTaef. 


Ka^MlfAO<9 


omitted. 


41.. »9V>U/ 


.K60/U. 



The attentive reader will doubtless observe that, different 
as these two recensions are, not one of the various readings 
above given affects the iense. of the evangelist's narrative, and 
that most of them are incapablt of being exhibited in a trans- 
lation,^ 

IX. From the coincidence observed between many Greek 
manuscripts and. the Vulgate, or some other Latin version, a 
suspicion arose in the mmds of several eminent critics, that 
the Grreek text had been altered throughout to the Latin ; and 
it has been asserted that at the council of Florence (held in 
1439 with the view of establishing an union between the 
Greek and Latin churches), a resolution WM formed, that 
the Greeks should alter their manuscripts from the Latin. 
This has been termed by the learned, Foedus cum Ga^tcis. 
The suspicion, concerning the altering^ of the Greek text, 
seems to have been first suggested by Erasmus, but it does 
not appear that he supposed the alterations were made before 
the fifteenth century : so that the charge of Latinizing the 
manuscripts did not (at least in his notion of it) extend to the 
oricrinal writers of tiie manuscript, or, as they are called, the 
writers a prima rnanu ,- since it affected only the writers a 
$eeundd rnanu, or subseoucnt interpolators. Fhe accusation 
was adopted and ettenued by Father Simon and Dr. Mill, 
«nd especially by Wetstein, Benprel expressed some doubts 
concerning it; and it was formally questioned by Semler, 
Gnesbachf and Woide. The reasonings of the two last- 
mentioned critics convinced Michaelis (\vho had formerly 
agreed with Erasmus) that the charge of Ijatinizing was un- 
founded; and in the fourth edition of his lutToduction to the 
New Testament (the edition translated by Bishop Marsh), 
with a candour of which there are too few examples, Michaelis 
totally abandoned his first opinion, and expressed his opinion 
that the pretended agreement in the Foilus cum Grsrci.s is a 
mere conjecture of Erasmus, to which he had recourse as a 
fefuge in a matter of controversy. Carrying the proof to its 
utmost length, it only shows that the Latin translations and 
the Greek copies were made fromtlie same exemplars ; which 
rather proves the antiquity of the Latin translations, than the 
corniption of the Greek copies. It is further worthy of re- 
mark, that Jerome corrected the Latin from the (Jreek ; a 
circumstance which is known in every part of the Western 
Church. Now, as Michaelis justly observes, when it was 
known that the learned father had made the Greek text the 

• Scholz, Biblische-Kritische Reise, &c. t. e. Biblico-Critical Travels in 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine and the Archipelago, in 181U, IS-iO, 
Bnd 1821 ; accompanied with a History of the Text of the New Testament, 
pp. 163—182. (Lninzig, l^sa. 8vo.) Nov. Test. Grasc. low. I. Prolcgoiit pp. i. 
— viU. x\.—x\x. cxlvi.— cbwiil. i 



basis of his alterations in the Latin translati* 
to be imagine^ that the transcribers of the ' 
would alter the Greek by the Latin ; and it 
bable that those of the Eastern Church w 
manner.' 



SECTION in. 

ON THC DIVISIONS AND MARKS OF DISHNCTK 
BfANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED EDITIONS OF TH 

§ 1. ON THX DITISION9 AND VABKB 07 DISTINC 

IN THS OLD TXSTAm^hr. 

L Different appellation* given to the Scriptur 
divitiong of the canonical booht ; particu 
Testament. — 1. The Law. — 2. The Prophi 
tubim, or Hagiographa, — IIL Modem diroU 
of the Old Testament, — Chapters and verm 

L The collection of writings, which is reg 
tians as the sole standard of their faith and pi 
distinguished, at various periods, by differe 
Thus, it is frequently termed the i^ripture 
Holy Scniptnres, and sometimes the Canoi 
This collection is called The Scriptures^ as 
important of all writings; the Iloii/ or & 
because they were composed by persons di 
and the Canonical Scriptures^ either because 
of faith and practice to those who receive th 
when the number and authenticity of these bt 
tained, lis^ of them were inserted in the eccl 
or catalogues, in order to distinguish them i 
as were apocryphal or of uncertain authoii 
tionably not ot divine origin. But the mo^ 
tion is that of the BiBLE-*-a word which in itc 
simply denotes a book, but which is given to 
the prophets and apostles, by way ofeminen 
Book of Books, innnitely superior in excellei 
assisted production of the human mind.^ 

IL The most common and general divisio 
ical books is that of the Ora and New 1 
former containing those revelations of the di 
were communicated to the Hebrews, Israelit 
fore the birth of Christ, and the latter comprif 
writings of the evangelists and apostles. 

The arrangjement of the books containing 
meat, which is adopted in our Bibles, is not a 
by the exact time when the books were respe 
although the book of Genesis is universally 
the first, and the prophecy of Malachi to be t 
inspired writings. The various books contai 
Testament were divided by the Jews into three 
— the Lcnv — the Prophets — and the Cetublm^ « 
that is, the Holy \V riting^s : which division 
time of our Saviour,* and is noticed by Josepl 
does not enumerate the several books. 

1. The Law (so called, because it contains 
repuiation of life and manners) compriwd the Pc 
hooks of Moses, which were originally written ii 
all tiin manuscripts are to this day, which are n 
ffopucs. It is not known when the writings of 1 
lator were divided into five books : but as the t 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, 
Greek origin (for the tradition related hy Philo, 
some writers of the Roman Church, that thcj 
Mo.ses himself, is too idle to deserve refutation), 
bable that these titles were preti.ved to the sevci 
authors of the Alexandrian or Septuagint Greek 

* Mirha»Mis'8 IntrfKiuction, vol. ii. part i. pp. IfO — 171 
Hildira.'. vol. i. p. 125. 

» I^inifKi's NVork.s, 8vo. vol. vi. pp. 1— R. 4to. vol. hi.; 
Intnxl. ad V*-"!. ViViV p. 7. 

* t'oiicorninp the iin|K)rt of tho word "Ti^.^Jtament," » 
» ThrMC arc Iht words irftirh J apakf unto you. irhiU i 

thiif oil tliiniis viisiht In- fulfilhd xrhirh arf. trrittf n in tk 
PnoiMiKTs. o/td in thf Psai.m.s, conrrruinc tn^. (I.,uke XJ 
pa.«i.>:ai:(' by tho Padlm.s- is intond"'*! tin- Ilaijioirraplia; wh 
nine wrih iIh> I'.-^nlins. tho \n1io1«' of it (acri-«'aMy to the > 
(inolinir) is llitTrralltMl by th»> nn^nc of the book uitliwh 
^aint Peter also, when appealing to i>ri>pbecios in proof© 
" Ail the pmphets from Kaniuol, antl those that folk»w«ftl 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these «1ays." (.\cl« 
I>a.s.<ace (he apostle plainly includes the books uf Samin 
prophets. 
« Couir. Apiou. lib. i- § 8. 
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*BOPHiTS, which were thai designated because these fateueh, or five books of Moses ; — ^9. Tlie Ififforieal Booksj 

written by inspired prophetical men, were divided into comnrisinnr Joshua to Kstlior inclusive; — 3. The Doctrinal 

and latteTf^ with regard to the time when ihcy respec- or rutticnT Bwk;t of Job, Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 

ished: the former prophets contained the books of and the Sonjr of Solomon ;— and, J. The Prophefieal Boftka 

dges, I and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings, the two of Isaiah, Jeremiah with his Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, 

ach conridcied as one book ; the latter propheta com- and the twelve minor Prophets. These are severally di- 

writinffs of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and of the vided into Chapters and Verses, to facilitate reference, and 

>r prophets, whose books were reckoned as one. The ^P} pnman y with a view to any natural division of the mul- 

.M*w. is not included among the prophets, is, be- tifanpus subjects which they embrace : but by whom these 

. far surpassed all those who came after him. in emi- divisions were originally made is a question, concerning 

dii^itvrthal they were not accounted worthy to be ^hich tl,ere exists a considerable difference of opinion. 

. level with him : ind the books of Joshua and Judges . ^ »»^^ \^X ^re comparatively a modem invention is evident 

from Its being utterly unknown to the ancient C hnstians, 




Qcntations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastes, Eitthcr, Daniel, 
Nvhemiuh (reckoned as one), and the 
i, also reckoned as one book.^ This third 



! ^~"*'J; chapters, many of them contnininff only a few verses, and 
3 two books oi gj^j^jp ^|. ^j^pjj^ jj^^ j^Qj^ ^j^g^ ^^ 7j^^^, invention of chapters 

I '^T^ "', . has by some been ascribed to Lanfrauc, who was archbishop 




ivinely inspired, who, however, had no public misHion and Henry II L 13ut the nval author of this very^useful divi- 

»: and the Jews conceive that they were dictated not by sjon was cardinal Hujro de Snncto Caro, who flourished 

MODS, or voice, or in other ways, as ihe oracles of the about the middle of the thirteiMith century, and wrote a ccle- 

werc, but that tliey were more immetliately revealM to brated commentary on the Scriptures. Having projected 

of their authors. It is remarkable that Daniel is ex- ooncordancro to the Latin Vulir-ate version, by which any 

nj the number of prophets, and that liis writings, with pass'.iofe might 1)0 found, ho dividetl botli the Old and New 

r the Haciogrnplia, were not publicly read in the syna- Teatanieiits into chapters, which are the same we now have : 

the Law and the Prophets werc : tliis is asrril>ed to the thrso chapl<'rs he surKlividrMl iiitf< smaller portions, which he 

niinutene<«<9 with which he foretold the coming of the distincruishrd by the letters A, H, (', 1), E, F, and G, which 

efore the destruction of the city and sanrtuar\'( Dan. ix.), are placeil in the margin at emial distiiiices from each other, 

pprv^heni^ion of the Jews, lest the public re:uling of his ac^ordinop to the len^h of the chapti'rs.'" The facility of 

IS should loa<l any to embrace the doctrines of Jesus reference thus afforded by Hugo's divisions, having become 

known to Rabbi Monlecai Nathan (or Isaac Natlian, as he 

entatpuch is divided into fifty or fifty-four Pffr^Mc/z/o/A, j* sometimes called), a celebrated Jewish teacher in the 

• se-niou:*, accordinjr as tlie Jew'ish lunar year is ('ftcenth century, he undertook a similar concordance for the 

riniercalarv: one ot'^uhich sections wa"* read in tho Helm-w Scriptures; but instead of ailoptinjr the marginal 

ue evrrv .<jMraih-dav : this divi^^ion many of the lotlers of Huir,,, he nr.^jked every fifrh v.-rse with a Hebrew 

pp...=s.^ t.: hav,' bten apm»iated by Mosrs, but it is by iium*^ral, thus, n 1. n :>, A:e., rt'tnii.in|r, however, the cardi- 

ittribiiLd. and with IrriaUT probability, to Ezra. ti?1 » divisions into chan 






however, when the readinjr of the Law was restored cept those which ha(l been previously mnrked by Nathan 

4acc:ibees, the 8*>ction which ha^l been read fr.>m the ^^^h Hebrew letters, in the manner in whwh thov at present 

LS nseil for the first, and that from the Prr)phets, for ^PP^'f »" Ilrbrew Hiblcs. By rejecting the^e Hebr..w nu- 

>nd lesson.^ These sections were also divided into '^^^^}^^ »"»! ^"^,?!,'^"V,'.\-, *V^ ^IT'"^ V*'' C""espondui;j figures, 

3Ut 

I was mtroduwd shortly atternis deatn ; it was pro- . ... ,, ^ , • . i .i - n i- . 

itended for the use of the Tarffumists or Chaldee in- connexion of parts, it is jrreatly to be wished that all future 

rs. After the return of the Jews from 1 

y, when the Hebrew lanjjuaure had 

. and the Chaldee became the vernacular tonmu, .. ^ . , , , . . . , 

I wc have already remarked)* usual to read thS law, f ^^^ ^^I'^es and chapters are Uirown into the marirm, uid 

the oricrinal Hebrew, and afterwards to interpret it to ^'^« melnoal parts (jf Scripture are distinguished from the 

pie in tlie Chaldee dialect. For the purpose of expo- ^^^t by being pnnted in verses in the usual manner 

therefore, these shorter periods were very convenient.'^ . ^ 

Tlie divisions of the Old Testament, which now 5 2. on the divisions and marks of distinction occurring 

ly obtain, are four iu namber : namely, 1. The Pm- ^^ '^^^ ^^^' testament. 

L ^indent dixnaiona o/Tirxu and Ki^stxauae. — ^immoniajt, Etue- 

di*tiDciir.n, f^'^nwov thinks.jra8 l^rp.wed ^. ^^^ Euthalian aectiona.-^Modern division of chap- 

J Toiir filtiT^ uiiio wiKJiii the jorwcr propliww nave cnna. — In- tr , /• , •' . 

Lili. Bilil. Vti.TffPt. p. 116. ters. — II. »iccount of the ancient and modem punctuation 

k»im iif Stikmi vn, Kmli. Lauipntations, JkcleKiastes, arnl Esihor are, of the J\>w Testament. — Ancient ^rtyu and modern verses, 

idem f«rt»i»*sof ilie JewUliScripturt's, plactMliuiiiM'diali'IVHUfriho iit /^tr «jl^ «-./. .. - t t / TV ci l -ju.- a al 

ichran.ier!hciwu,.eofth«nvi3fr7»//oMorvol.um-8. Tho lHK,k ^y^' Of the titles to each 6ooAr.— IV. Subscriptions to the 

h-tkls iMiuiHiiue* iho first or M>cun(I, and 8(unctiiiii'8 the fillli place. different books, 

nfer'H Theraunis. p. 510. l/e«>««icn'a PhiloIoBus HcbruMiK, Diss. il. • . •, ... 

a. Hii*ht>pCoj«invsteiiuia»ticaiiii8t. ofthcf'aiion, c.ii. p. la^/iMf/. IT IS evident on inspecting the most anc'ent manuscnpts 

<.-ve di*i3«ion« we have cvuiciit iracp« in ilic Now TeHiamcnr ; thun, of the New Testament, that tlie sevewl books were oriffinally 

oa(«''^>%«)ofthRpruphetiifaiah, which the LtliiopiaiKMinnch was o ./ 

tfVH. in all unitiahiHty, that which relate In the xutferiruis of tho ^ Thcno di\i!<ion<< of cnnliuni Hnco nmy bo ftoon in any i>f Ihe older edi- 

. (ActJi^iii. .tJL) Wh*^n SainI Paul enter<*d into the 8yuiuri>(;ut> at tion:4 of th<- Vul^riti>, and in (ho cariitir EnsUsh trantilation)! of the Uible, 

in Pisidia, h*j 8»oo<l up to preach, after the reading of the Latp which were nia-ie fmni fliat versi(»n, particularly In that usually c.allc<l 

Prophf-ts <\ctii xiii- 15); that Is, after rradinff the firi«t Ifsmn out 7\irrrn':r's HiNr, folio. LondtJU, JSf.f. The prtase year, in which Hugo 

aw. an»J Che second leMun out of ihe Pieiphets. And in ihe vitv iljvldfd ihe frxf of the I<alinViil>{aie info iin present c)'iaptpr8, ia not known. 

» which he then delivered, he telU ihcJf'Wii ihaf fhtr Projthein Hut hh it appears fmui Ihe preface to Ihe Cologne edition of his worka, 

tdal Jerusalem an every Skthbath-day, lUai is, in tho^e lessons that he compored his ronconliuice about the year 124S, and as hiu division 

rere taken out of the Prophets. (Acts xiii. 27.) of the Vulxale into iis present chapters was connected wifli that Concord- 

p. 190. suproj of this volame. nnce, if coiild not hav»i b»^en done many years before the middle of the 

4. it pert ill. chap. I. sect. iv. wc have ^iven a table of t!ic Paras- ihut'»entli century, lip. Mai>h';* Lectures, part v. p. 2rj. noie 15. 

r Sections of the Law, together with the //rt;yA/'/rr).'A or S.>clii»ns • Ihixlorf. I'ru'f. a«J (Concordant, niblionnn Hebra*orum. Prideaux'g 

tophera.ai Ihey are read In the difTerent Jewish 8ynHi^>5;ues fi)r Oonnexioa, vol. I. pp. 3rfc>— :il2. Carpzov. introd. ad Libroa Biblicos Vet. 

tbo^ of the year, and also showing the portions corrcsfiuuding Test. pp. 27, 28. I.euiHien, Philol. Ilebr. Diss. iii. pp. 23—31. Ackcrmann, 

r uwlein divUioDS of ehaptera and venes. lotrod in Libroa Hactoa Vet. Foid pp. L(X^1(M. 
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written in one continued series without any blank spaees 
between the words ;i but in progress of time, when Chris- 
tianity was established, and frequent appeals were made to 
the sacred writers, in consequence of the heresies that dis- 
turbed the peace of the cnurch, it became necessary to con- 
trive some mode by whieh to fiicilitate references to their 
productions. 

I. The Jews, we have already seen,' divided their law 
into paraschioth and siderim, or larger and smaller sections, 
and the prophets into haphtoroth or sections ; and this divi- 
sion most probably sucfgested to the early Christians the 
idea of dividing the booKs of the New Testament into simi- 
lar sections. The early Christian teachers gave the name 
of Pericopa to the sections read as lessons by the Jews :' 
and Clement of Alexandria applies the same appellation to 
larger sections of the Gospels and St. Purs epistles. These 
pericops then were church-lessons or nctions of the New 
Testament, which were read in the aBnemblies for divine 
worship after Moses and the prophets, 'ilie commencement 
of each pepcope was usually aesignated by the letter « («m, 
the beginning), and its close by the letter r Ono^, the end).* 

Subseauently the ancients divided the New Testament 
into two Kinds of chapters, some longer and others shorter ; 
the former were called in Greek titxc/, and in Latin brevet; 
and the table of contents of each brevis, which was prefixed 
to the copies of the New Testament, was called breviarium. 
The shorter chapters were called u^±kaMf eapitula, and the 
list of them, eamiulaiio, 

Tliis method of dividing is of veiy great antiquity, cer- 
tainly prior to the fourth century : for Jerome, who flourished 
towards the close of that century, expunged a passage from 
Saint Matthew's Gospel which fonns an entire chapter, as 
being an interpolation.* These divisions were formerly very 
numerous; but, not being established by any ecclesiastical 
authority, none of them were ever rcccivodT by the whole 
church. Saint Matthew's Gospel, for instance, according to 
the old breviaria, contained twenty-eight breves ; but, accord- 
ing to Jerome, sixty-eight. The same author divides his 
Gospel into 355 capituTa; others, into 74; otliers, into 88; 
others, into 117; the Syriac version, into 76; and Erpenius's 
edition of the Arabic, into 101. The most ancient, and, it 
anpears, the most approved of these divisions, was that of 
Tatian (a. d. 172), in his Harmony of the four Gospels, for 
the rn\u or breves ; and that of Ammonius, a learned Christian 
of Alexandria in the third century, in his Harmony of tlie 
Gospels, for the m$^3ixma or capituia. From him they were 
termed the Jimmvnian Sections, As these divisions were 
subsequently adopted, and the use of them was recommended, 
by KusEBius the celebrated ecclesiastical historian, thej are 
frequently calUul by his name. According to this division, 
Naint Matthew contains r>d bieves, and 355 capituia ; Saint 
Mark, 48 breves, and 234 capituia ; Saint Luke, 83 breves, 
and 342 capituia; and Saint John, 18 breves, and 231 capi- 
tuia. All tne evangelists together form 21G breves and 1126 
capituia. In ancient Gro<>k manuscripts the titau or larger 
portions are written on the upper or lower margin, and ttie 




of 1550. 

The division of the Acts of the Apostles, and of the Catho- 
lic Epistles, into xffctxsu^t or capituia, was made by Eutha- 
Lics, oishop of Sulca, in Egypt, in the fifth century ; who 

Sublished an edition of SuPaul's Epistles, that had been 
ivided into capituia, in one continued series, by some un- 
known person in the fourth century, who had considered 

• Tliifl ta manifest from the atrango mamier in which the early fatliers 
of llie Clirisliaji cliurch liuve ttometiniea sei>aratod and united words in 
ttie paifsageH wliich thov have quoted Thus in»t<>adof ^o^Mran ^q &p» 
Ti Toi» eio», ther^ore gwrify God{,\ Cor. vi. 20.), Chryriostom read •e;*- 
r«T( in span tov eiev, glorify and carry Ood; and in this crroueous 
reading he liu been followed *by the Latin translator, who has glorificnte 
elportatf. Deutn. In lilce manner, In Phil. li. 4., iuHtead of Marrei .-Kawowr. 
T#«, looking trery man^ the Codex Boemerianus read* ikbttoi? xoTSbonc, 
toiling for ev^ry one. Ci'llurior, Esaai d'imc Introduction Critique au 
Nouveau Testament, p. 112. G^nvTe, ld23. 8vo. IIug*i Introduction, 
▼ol. i. {I. 235. 

• See p. 213. •upra. 

■ Jurtin. Dialoff. cum Tnrphone, cc. 65, 66. 72. citwl in Hug's Inlrod. vol 
i. p. 2iS. Some vesttties of the name miMie of di% ision occur in TertulHan, 
ad ux. lib. ii. c. 2. p. 1^. D. De PudicitiA, c. 10. ttibfinem. De Mono- 
cam, c 11. p. 683. The passages are given at length by Dr. Lardnor, 
Works, 8to. vol. ii. p. iS(3. ; 4to. vol i. p. 433. 

4 Schott, Isagogue ad Nov. Test. p. BSo. 

• The paragra(ih in question is to be found in the Codex Bez», imme- 
diately after the twenty-eigliih verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel. Micliaelis has printed it, together with two Latin trans* 
laiioDs of It, in his InliXKluctloD to the New Teat vol i. pp. 893— 29&. 



them as one book. This arrangrement of the Paoline Epb* 
ties is to be found in the Vatican manuscript, and in sobi 
others ; but it by no means prevails unifomilT, for there m 
many manuscripts extant, m which a frean enuoientioi 
commences with each epistle/ 

Besides the divisions into chapters and sections above 
mentioned, the Codex Beze and other manuscripts wne 
further divided into lessons, called Arer^yimuifrat or hw^ymm. 
Eutlialius is said to have divided Saint Paul's Epistles ii 
this manner, as Andrew Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadoeia 
divided the Apocalypse, at the beginning of the sixth an- 
tury, into twenty-four lessons, which he termed xc>4< (acconi- 
ing to tlie number of ciders before the throne of (lud, Rev, 
iv. 4.), and seventy-two titles, according to the number of 
parts, viz. body, soul, and spirit, of which the elders wer^ <i 
composed ! 

Tne division of tnxu and ai^aix«jflt continued to be ffeneiV 
both in the eastern and western churches, until cardinal Hui^ 
de Sancto Caro in the thirteenth centtiiy introduced tbe 
chapters now in use, throughout the western chun'h, for tbe 
New Testament as well as the Old : of which an accoant 
has already been given.^ The Greek or eastern church, 
however, continued to follow the ancient divisions; nor ire 
any Greek manuscripts known to be extant, in which ehap* 
ters are found, prior to the fifteenth century, when the Gicek 
fugitives, after the taking of Constantinople, fled into tbe * 
A\est of Europe, became transcribers for members of the 
Latin church, and of course adopted the Latin divisions, 

II. Whether any points for marking the sense were aied 
by the apostles, is a ouestion that has oeen greatly agittfed; 
Pritius, PfafT, Leusden, and many other eminent critiei, 
maintaining that they were in use befvre the time of dM 
apostU'S, while Dr. Grabe, Fabricius, Montfoucon, Hoff- 
mann, John Henry Michaelis, RogalL, John David Michaelii, 
Moldenhawer, Emesti, and a host of other critics, maintaia 
that tlie use of points ispoatcrior to the time of the apostles.* 
The numerous mistakes of the fathers,' or their unoertaintr 
how particular passages were to be read and understtMMl, 
clearly prove that tliere was no regular or accustomed sjatoi 
of punctuation in use, in the fourth century. The mekrity 
of the points or stops now in use are unquestionably Jt m> 
dern date : for although some full points are to be found ia 
the Codex Alexandrious, the Codex Vaticanus, and the Cih 
dex Bezce (as they also are in InscriptionB four hundred yean 
before the Christian acra), yet it cannot be shown that oar J 
present system of punctuation was generally adopted earlier ja 
than the ninth century. In fact, it seems to have been a | 
gradual improvement, commenced by Jerome^ and continued 
by succeeding biblical critics. The punctuation of the manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, Emesti observes from Cyril of 
Jerusalem,!*) was unknown in the early part of the fourth em- 
tury, and consequently (he infers) the punctuation of the 
New Testament was also unknown. About fifly years afl» 
wards Jerome began to add the comma and colon; and they 
were then inserted in many more ancient manuscripts. About 
the middle of the fifth century, Euthalius (then a deacon of 
the church at Alexandria) published an edition of the four 
(lospels, and afterwards (when he was bishop of Sulca ia 
Egypt) an edition of the Acts of the Apostles and of all the 
Apostolical Epistles, in which he divided the New Testap 
ment into ^i^ot {siuJun\ or linea regulated by the sense, ao 
that each terminated where some pause was to be made in 
reading. Of tliis method of division (which Euthalius de- 

• Millii Prolegomena, ii 3&1— 3G0. GG2-664. 739. «< 9eq. An edition of tbt 
Divisions of Euthalius was for tlie first time printed in Grei^k with a lads 
version after several manuscripts in the Vatican Ltbranr, Lj Iafcois 
Alewumdro Zacagni. in pp. 403—70^ of his Collectauea MooumcDlorui 
Ecclesis Grapcm et Latins. Rome, lG96i 4io. 

1 8eft p. '213. tupra, of this volume. 

• Rumuffius has given twelve closely printed qnarto pages to the i 
ration oftliese opinions. Com. Crit in Nov. Test. pp. Ib5— 176. 

• dome of these mistakes and unceitaiuties of interiireiaiioa are 




temper, an luemoriam ejus faciat in oratitHiibns suiasemper. Et utnunqus 
intelligi potest. (Jerome, Homil. Iv. in Joh. pp. 42, 43. e<iit. Francofurti.) 
Epiphanius menttons a mark of punctuatkm used In the Old Tescanieol, 
which he calls vwtStmntKn ; but he takes notke of notliing of the kind la 
tlie New Testament, though he was warmly discussing ibe manner 'm 
which the sense ought to be divided in John i. 3L The disputes which 
arose concerning this passage, prove to demooatratioo that there was no 
fixed punctuation at the period referred ta Cbryooitom, for insiancf. 
tiranded as heretics those who placed a pause after the words ••fi t* aad 
before yiyeviv, yet tliis mode of polntiiig was adopced bv IrenKos. Cla- 
ment of Alexandria, Origen. and even by Athanasius. CelMcier, intio- 
ducUon au Nouv. Test. p. 114., whare other aduiiioaal eanmplea are glTca. 
t* CyrlUi Catecheito, zUi. p. 801. Brnetti, Inat Inteip. Nov. TcaL p. IA 
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to aflttflt the clergy when reading the Word in 
, and obyiate the inconveidences and mistakes 
lie followiaff extract from TiL ii. 2, 3«, accord- 
ex Hm Coislinianus 202., will give an idea to 

IFEXBXTAZ NH^AAIOTX EINAI 

2EMNOT2 

2a«PONAZ 

TTIAINONTAI THi ITISTEI 

THj AFAHHi 

nPEZBTTlAAZ nSATTOZ 

JJ KATATTHMATl lEPOnPEIlElS 

MH ^lABOAOTX 

I OINOl nOAAni AEAOTAnMENAZ 

KAAOilUA21LAAOT2« 

In English, thus : 

T THE AGED MEN BE SOBER 
GRAVE 
TEMPERATE 
SOUND IN FAITH 
IN LOVE 
IE AGED WOMEN LIKEWISE 
AVIOUR AS BECOMETH HOLINESS 

NOT FALSE ACCUSERS 
rOT GIVEN TO MUCH WINE 
5ACHERS OF GOOD THINGS.* 

dhriding the sacred text was called Imo/MrfitL; 
)d <^ wntinff 9nx>Jv9 yf^^» At the ena of each 

was Qsuai to specifjr the number of stichoi 
dned. When a copyist was disposed to con- 
», and therefore crowded the lines into each 
ed a point where Euthalius had terminated the 
ligfath century the stroke which we call a conima 
. In the Latin manuscripts. Jerome's points 
ed by Paul Wamefrid, ana Alcuin, at the com- 
mperor Charlemagne ; and in the ninth century 
le of interrogation (;) was first used. At the 
rinting, the editors placed the points arbitrarily, 
shaelis thinks) without bestowmg the necessary 
i Stephens in particular, it is wellknown, varied 
Bfery edition. The fac-simiWs given in a sub- 
in or this volume will give the reader an idea of 

distinction found in the more ancient manu- 

L however, not only assisted the public reader 
Testament to determine its sense; they also 
sue the size of books ; thus, Josephus's twenty 
ish Antiquities contained 60,000 stichoi, though 
idition there are only 40,000 broken lines. And 
in ancient written list preserved by Simon, and 
»y fiAichaelis, the New Testament contained 

into which the New Testament is now divided, 
e modem, and are an imitation of those invented 
estament by Rabbi Nathan in the fifteenth cou- 
rt Stephens was their first inventor,^ and intro- 

II his edition of the New Testament, published 
i61. This invention of the learned jpnnter was 
led into all the editions of the New Testament; 
great advantage it affords, for fecilitating refer- 

nctkn, iroL i. p. 241. 

• New Teat toL iL pp. 896, 627. Bfichaellt, aft«r Simon, 
nmmta; Dot this Is endeotlj a mistake. On the subjects 
tssetioQ, Scholx's Prol«roineoa (pp. 31—®.), and PriUus's 
ov.Test (pp. 333—346. 363—375.) maj be consulted 
i|ira» of thu Tolume. 

• dlvisioo when oo a Joornej from Lyons to Paris, and. as 
tafls OS (In his prence to the Concordance of the New 
■ade ic UUtT equitandmmt literally, while ridinf on horse- 
atfis rather thinks that the phrase means onlj, that when 
€ ridtaSi ha amused himself with this work at his Inn. 



enees to particular passages, has caused it to be retained in 
the majority of editions and versions of the New Testament, 
though much to the injury of its interpretation, as many pas- 
sages are now severed that odfli* to be united^and vice vend.* 
From this arrangement, hmfiraiSi Wetstein, Bengel, Boyer, 
Griesbach, Drs. Burton, aiiASloomfield, and other editors of 
the Greek Testament, ha>e wittbly departed, and haveprinjted 
^e text in continued paragraphia, throwingthe numbers of 
Stephens's verses into the margin. Mr. Reeves also has 
pursued the same method in his Eeautiful and correct editions 
of the authorized EngUsh version, and of the Greek Testa- 
ment in 12mo., 1803. 

Besides the text in the different books of the New Testa- 
ment, we meet with titles or inscriptions to each of them, 
and also with subscriptions at thd end, specifVing the writer 
of each bo(^ the timfr^nd place, when ana where it was 
written, and the peiriHi ta whom it was written. 

III. It is not humifbf whom the iirscRiPTioifs or titlm 
of the vilrious booki|Of the New Testament were prefixed. 
In consequence of the very greats diversity of titles occurring^ 
in manuscripts it is generally admitted that they were not 
originally written by the apostles, but were subsequently 
added, in order to distiQguish one book firom another, when 
tiie canon of the New Testament was formed. It is however 
certain, that these titles are of very great imtiquity ; for we 
find them mentioned by TertulliaU' m the latter part of the 
second century,^ and Justin Martyr, in the early part of the 
same century, expressly states, that the writings of the four 
evangelists were in his day termed OomeUj 

IV. But the suBSCiHPiioNS annexea to the episUes aiia 
manifestly spurious : for, in ihefirgt place, some of them aria, 
beyond all doubt, false, as those of the two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, which purport to be written at Alliens, whereas 
they were written from Uorinth. In like manner, the sub- 
scription to the first epistle to the Corinthians states, that it 
was written from Pnilippi, notwithstanding St. Paul in- 
forms them (xvi. 8.) thai he will tarry at Ephuus 'until Pen* 
teeost; and notwithstanding he begins his salutations in that 
epistle, by telling the Connthian Christians (xvi. 19.) the 
Churches of Jina ealute you; a pretty evident indication diat 
he himself was in Asia at that very time. Again, according 
to the subscription, the epistle to the Galatians was written 
from Rome ; jet, in the epistle itself, the apostle expresses 
his surprise (i. 6.) that they were so soon removed from him 
that eaUed them; whereas his journey to Rome was ten years 
posterior to the conversion of the Galatians. And what still 
more conclusively proves the falsehood of this subscription 
is, the total absence in this epistie of all allusions to his bonds 
or to his being a prisoner; which Saint Paul has not failed 
to notice in every one of the four episUeSt written from that 
city and during his imprisonment.^ Secondly^ The subscript 
tions are altogedier wanting in some ancient manuscripts of 
the best note, while in others they are greaUy varied. And^ 
thirdly^ The subscription annexed to the first epistie to 
Timothy is evidentiy the production of a writer of the age of 
Constantino the Great, and could not have been written by 
the apostle Paul : for it states that epistie to have been vnit* 
ten to Timothy from Laodicea, the ctiief city of Phrygia Pa^ 
catiana ; whereas the country of Phrygia was not divi(i^ into 
the two provinces of Pkrygia Prima^ or Paeatiana^ and 
Phrygia iSceundtk, until the fourth century. According to Dr. 
Mill, the subscriptions were added by Euthalius bishop of 
Sulca in Egypt, about the middle of the fifth century, But, 
whoever was the author of the subscriptvons, it is evident 
that he was either grossly ignorant, or grossly inattentive. 

The various subscriptions and tities to the different books 
are exhibited in Griesoach's and Sdiolz's Critical Editibns 
of the New Testament. 

• Thus Col. Yf. 1. ought to have been united to the third chapter. 

• Adrersus Marclonem, lib. It. c. 2. 

« ApoL L p. «. I«rdner*s WorkiLSro. voL U. p. m. ; 4lo. toL 1. p^ 844 
Pritii lotrod. to Nov. Test pp. 331-^. 

• PalsT'a Hora Psollna, pp. 878^ 379. 
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OF THE TEXT OP SCRIPTURE. 



^eeetilg 0^ lAe Cn'ficum 0/ the Text. 



otcc the editiona of tha Sacred Text very often diSei from 

) olher, and many also coniain spuiioua leadinf^, besides 

j:h DTeat numbers of other reading are extant; the exhi- 

on ^ a CQirect text becomes a very important ohjsct of 

mtion with those who are degiroua of underatandins the 

jly Scriptures : — in oihet words, the interpreter and the 

rine stand equallv in need of the art of cnlicismi by the 

1 of which a proper judgment may be formed of variouB 

adin^, the spurious may be discerned, and the j^nuiiie, or 

. least the most probable, may be restored. This subject, 

rhich inTolvei an inquiryrespeclingthe&ct, what the author 

note, has not inaptly been compared by Dr. Jahn to a judi' 

ial procedure, in which the cntic sits upon the bench, and 

iaa CDsree of corruption in the reading is drotight a^net the 

wax. The witnesses from whom evideiice is to be obtained 

napecting what the author wrote, — or, in other words, the 

SdVBCEH of the text Scripture, — are, Makuscript Copies, 

i^cuNT Veuions, the Editiokes Pbincipes and other 

B1W.T PBiNiXD EuiTiOHs, and other Books op Antiqi'itv, 

TBI AdTHOM or WHICH qUOTEDTHE Teit ehom Manubcbifts. 

But Buca' these witnesses are often at variance with one 

anottm, and very frequwitly it is impossible to ascertain the 

troth from ibeireTidence, it further becomes necessary to call 

in the aid of intemat arguments, or those which are drawn 

fTom the very nature of the ease. Such are, — the facility tx 

the difficulty of a more modem oririn, tha absence of any 

eeDRB, or at least of one that is scitable, the agreement or 

disagreement of a reading, with the series and scope of the 



correspondence or discrepancy of parsllei places ; lastly, the 
laws by which, on such evidence, the crilie is guided in pro- 
nooneing sentence, are the rules of criticism.' Theaa topics 
it ia ^poaed sereially to discuss in the fbltowing sections. 




PDim of * BmAOoaiTE Rou. of the FeoUleuch. 

SECTION I. 



L Difftratt clOMiei 0/ ffirime iiianu»cn>(i.— IL TAe roHed 
manVMCripf tf the Synagoguei. — VI. The tguare manu- 
ttripli uied by the Jew* In private life. — IV. Jge >/ He- 
brew manaicriptt.—V. Of (Ae order in wWcA the Sacred 
Btikt are arrangad in mamaeript: — Jfvmber af bwikt 
CBtOained in different maniueriptt, — VI. Maiem familiet 
ar recemiani 0/ Bebrew manuicripU^-Vli. JVetict af the 
mul andent manutcripli. — VIII. Brief ttelice ^ the manu- 
leriptt af the Indian Jem. — IX. MaMU4criptt tftkt iSano- 
rium Pentateuch. 

It of 



arising from the interchanging of the similar letters of the ''^^ 

Hebrew Alphabet, and other circumstances incident to the ^j _ 

transcription of ancient manuscripts. The rabbins boldly ^^ 

asserted, and, through a credulity rarely to be paralleled, it . _ 

was implicitly believed, thai the Hebrew text was absolutely ~ ^ 

Iree from error, and that in all the manuscripts of the Did "• 

Testament not ■ single various reading of importance rould ~* 

be produced. Father Morin was the first person who ventured ^_^ 

to impugn this notion in his E-rerdtaiumfi in ulruini/ue ^ 

Samartlanonim Fenlaieuchtim, published at Paris in 1631 ; 
and he grounded his opinion of the incorrectness of the *^^ 

Hebrew manuscripts on the differences between the Helirew 
and the Samaritan texts in the Pentateuch, and on the dif- 
ferences between the Hebrew and the Sepluagint in other 
Eirta of the Bible. Monnus was soon aftor followed by 
ouia Cappel (whose Crilita Saeravita published in 1650), 
who pointed out a great number of errors hi the print«l 
Hebrew, and showed how they might be corrected by the 
ancidnt vernons and the common rules of criticism. H« 
did not, however, advert to the most obvious an^ effectual 
meana of emendation, namely, a collation of Hebrew manu- 
scripts; and, valuable as his labours unquestionably arc, it 
is certain that he neither used them himself, nor invited 
othtn to have recourse to them, in order to correct the sacred 
text. Cappel wns assailed by various opponents, but chietiv 
by the younger Buxtorf in his Anlicriliea, published at Kasil ^ 

in 1653, who attempted, but in vain, to refute the principles W' 

he had established. In 1667 Bishop Walton, in his Prole- 
gomena to the London Polyglott Bible, declared in fiivout 
of the principles asserted by Cappel, acknowledged the 
necessity of forming a critical apparatus for the purpose of '^ 

obtaining a more correct text of the Hebrew Bihlc, and ma- ■^^ 

terially contributed to the formation of one by his own exer- "^ 

tions. Subsequent biblical critics acceded to the propriety — ^ 

of their arguments, and since the middle of the aevenlrenia ' ^ --^ 
century, the importaace and necessity of collating HebiBV l|Mk^ 
manuscripts have bean generally acknowledged.' T(P J 

I. Hebrew MAKUsralrTS are divided into two Classcs, ' 
viz. Julu/pvphi, or those written by the inspired penmen 
themselves, which have lon^ since perished ; and apufrrapht, 

or copies made from the originnis, and mulliplii-d bv repealed 
transcription. These apographs are also divided into the 
marc mteieni, which formerly enjoyed llie highest auihoriiy 
among the Jews, but have in like manner perished long ago; 
and into the raore modem, which ate found dispersed in vari- 
ous public and private libraries. The mnnuscripls which 
are still extant, are subdivided into the niUed manuscripts 
used in the synagogurs and into Iheijuart manuscripts which 
are used by private individuals among Ihe Jews. 

II. The Penlaleuch was read in the Jewish Synagogues 
from the earliest times ; and, though tlie public reading of 



copies were made from time to time; and as they 
held the books of Moses in the most superstitious veneration, 
various regulations were made for the gnidance of the tran- 
Bcribera, who were obliged to conform to lliem in copying 
the Rolls destined for ihD use of the synagogue. The 'date 
of these regulations is uot known, but t^iey are long posterior 
to tiie Talmud ; and though many of them are tha most 
ridiculoua and useless that can be well conceived, yet the 
religious observance of them which has continued for many 
centuries, has certainly contributed in a great degree to pre- 
serve the purity of the Pentateuch. The following are a 
few of the principal of these regulations. 

The copies of the law must be transcribed from ancient 
manuscripts of approved character only, with pure ink, on 
parchment prepared from the hide of a clean animal, for this 
express purpose, bv a Jew, and fastened together by the 
strings- of cWi atumals ; every skin must coolaia a certain 
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oinmns of prescribed length and breadth, each 
orising a given number of lines and words ; no 
oe written by heart or with points, or without 
rally pronounced by the copyist ; the name of 
to be written but with the utmost devotion and 
d previously to writing it, he must wash his pen. 
' a single letter, or the redundance of a single 
vriting of prose as verse, or verse as prose, 
vitiates a manuscript; and when a copy has 
eted, it must be examined and corrected within 
after the writing has been finished, in order to 
whether it is to bo approved or roiected. These 
said, are observed to the present day by the per- 
ranscribe the sacred writmgs for the use of the 
• The form of one of these rolled manuscripts 
riginal among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
fo. 7619.) b given in the vi?nette at the head of 
. It is a large double roll, containing the He- 
iteuch; written with very great care on forty 
san skins. These skins are of different breadths, 
lining more columns than others. The columns 
ndrea and fifty-three in number, each of which 
out sixty-three lines, is about twenty-two inches 
jenerally more than five inches broad. The letti^rs 
ints, apices, or flourishes about them. The initial 
not larger than the rest ; and a space, equal to 
lines, IS left between every two books. Alto- 
. is one of the finest specimens of the synagogue- 
as been preserved to the present time. 
$ Square Maituscripts, which are in private use, 
. with black ink, either on vellum or on parchment, 
er, and of various sizes, folio, quarto, octavo, and 
. Those which are copied on pa|)er are considered 
le most modern; and they frequently have some 
Targumsor Chaldee paraphrases, either subjoined 
in altemiate verses, or placed in parallel columns 
exti or written in the margin of the manuscript. 
eters are, for the most part, those which are called 
J Chaldee ; though a few manuscripts are written 
nical characters, T)ut these are invariably of recent 
ilical critics, who are conversant witli the Hebrew 
to, have distinguished three sorts cf characters, 
ring in the beauty of their form. The Spanish 
is perfectly square, simple, and elegant : the types 
nto Hebrew Bibles, printed hy Robert Stephen 
antin, approach the n^rest to this character. The 
m the contrary, is crooked, intricate, and inelofnint 
Bspect ; and tlie IlaVan character holds a middle 
ireen these two. The pages are usually divided 
columns of various lengths ; and the initial letters 
luacripts are frequentl]^ uluminatod and ornamented 
L In many manuscripts the Masora^ is added; 
illed the lar^ Masora being placed above and be- 
olumns of the text, and the smaller Masora being 
1 the blank spaces between the columns. 
I the authority of manuscripts depends greatly 
antiquity, it becomes a point of considerable im- 
to ascertain their age as exactly as possible. Now 
be effected either by external testimony or by inter- 
im 

tmal testimony is sometimes afforded by the sub- 

I annexed by the transcribers, specifying the time 

J copied the manuscripts. But this criterion cannot 

« depended upon : for instances have occurred, in 

idtm copyists nave added ancient and false dates in 

mhance ttie value of their labours. As, however, 

3 jgreater number of manuscripts have no subscrip- 

>fher criteria by which to ascertain their date, it be- 

cessary to resort to the evidence of 

vmal Marks. Of these the following are stated by 

nieott and M. De Rossi to be the principal : — I. 

sgance or rudeness of the character (Jablonski lays 

J nm^Ueily and elegance of the character as a crite- 

ntiquity) ; — 2. The yellow colour of the vellum ; — 

3tal absence, or at least the very rare occurrence, of 

Jia, and of the Keri and Ketio ;' — 4. The writing 

'entateuch throughout in one book, without any 

f. Ciltica Slacra V«L Teft pp. 371, 372. Dr. Henderson (Bibli- 

€tiim, pp. 208—211.) has given an account of the laborious minu- 

ay nipects coinciding with those above stated, to which the 

»• are subjected. 

aecounf oithe Masora tnnp. 201, 202. tupra. 

secouDt of thesci see p. 201. si^pra. 

3j; 



greater mark of distinction appearing at the beginning of 
books than at tlie beginning of sections ;-— 5. The absence 
of critical emendations and corrections ;— 6. Tlie absence of 
the vowel points ; — 7. Obliterated letters, being written and 
re-written with ink ; — 8. The frequent occurrence of the 
name Jehovah in lieu of Adonai; — Q, The infrequency of 
capital and little letters ; — 10. The insertion of points to fill 
up blank spaces; — 11. The non-division of some books and 
psalms; — 12. 'llie poetical books not being distin^ished 
from those in prose by dividing them into hemistichs ; — 
13. Readingrs frequently differing from the Masoretic copies, 
but agreeing with the Samaritan text, with ancient versions, 
and with the quotations of the fathers. The conjimction of 
all, or of ^yeral, of theSe internal marks, is said to afford 
certain criteria of the antiquity of Hebrew manuscripts. But 
the opinions of the eminent critics above named have been 
questioned by Professors Bauer and Tychsen, who have 
advanced strong reasons to prove that they are uncertain 
guides in deterinining the age of manuscripts. The most 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts are all written without any di • 
visions of words, as is evident not only from ancient Heorew 
coins and Palmyrene inscriptions, but also from various pas- 
sages in the most ancient translations, the authors of which 
frequently adopted a division of words, altogether different 
from that of the Masorites. This circumstance is also cor- 
roborated by the rabbinical tradition, that the law was 
formerly one verse and one word. It is impossible to de- 
termine the time, when the Hebrews began to divide words 
in manuscripts : we only know, from the researches of Dr. 
Kennicott and other eminent Hebrew critics, that all the 
ancient interpreters used manuscripts written in one con- 
tinued series ; that MSS. of more recent date (the ^irteenth 
century) are still extant in which the same mode of writing 
ar)pear3,--for instance, the MSS. numbered 590. and 293. by 
Dr. Kennicott ; and that some vestiges of the division of 
words are to be found in the Talmudical writings, and in 
Jerome.^ 

V. A twofold Order of ARRAiroBMSirr of the sacred books 
is observable in Hebrew manuscripts, viz. the Tahnudieal 
and the Masoretic, Ori^nally, the different books of the 
Old Testament were not joined together ; according to Rabbi 
Elias Levita (the most learned Jewish writer on the subject), 
they were first joined toother by the members of the great 
synagogue, who divided them into three parts, — ^the law, 
the prophets, and hagiographa, and who placed the prophets 
and hagionnrapha in a different order from that assigned by 
the Talmudists in the book entitled Buba Bathra, 

Tlie following is the Talmudical arrangement of the Old 
Testament: Of the Propheis, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings (1 and 2), Jeremiah, Isaiah, Kzekiel, and the twelve 
minor Prophets (in one book). Of the Hagioeraphuj Ruth, 
Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastcs, Song of Solomon, Lamentations, 
Esther, Chronicles. By the Masorites, the I^rophets are 
placed in the same order, with the exception of Isaiah, who 
precedes Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because he flourished before 
them. This arrangement is adopted in the manuscripts of 
the Spanish Jews, while the Talmudical order is preserved 
in those of the German and French Jews. In the Hagio- 
grapha the Masori^s have departed from the arrangement 
of the Talmudists, and place the books comprised m that 
division thus : — Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ruth, tiie Song of 
Solomon, Ecclesiastcs, Lamentations of Jeremiah, Esuer, 
Daniel, and Ezra. This mode of arrangement obtains in die 
Spanish manuscripts. But in the German MSS. they are 
thus disposed : Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Five Megilloth 
(or books), Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles; and the Five 
Megilloth (or books) are placed in the order in which they 
are usually read in their synagogues, viz. the Song of Solo- 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ecclesiastcs, and 
Esther. 

There are, however, several manuscripts extant, which 
depart both from the Talmudical and from the Masoretical 
oraer, and have an arrangement peculiar to themselves. 
Thus, in the Codex Norimborgensis 1. (No. 198. of Dr. Ken- 
nicott's catalogue), which was written a. d. 1291, the books 
are thus placed : the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the twelve minor Pro- 
phets, Ruth, Esther, Psalms, Job, Ecclesiastcs, Song of 
Solomon, Lamentations, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah (in one book), and Chronicles. In the Codex, No. 
94., written a. d. 1285 (in the university library at Cam- 

• MuDtinghe, Ejcposilio Crit. Vet. Feed pp. 40, 41. 
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bridge], and also in No. 103., a manaseript in the British 
HaMum, written early in the fourteenth centary, the books 
of Chioniclea precede the PsalmB ; Job is placed before the 
Proverbs; Ruth before the Song of Solomon; and Eccle- 
uaatea before the Lamentations. In the Codex, No. 130., 
a manuseript of Uie same date (formerl? in the library of the 
Royal Society of London, but now in me British Museum), 
Chronicles and Kuth precede the Paalms ; and in the Codex, 
No. 96. (in the library of Sl John's College, Cambridge), 
written towards the close of the fourteenth century, arid 
also in manj other MSS., Jeremiah takes precedence of 
Isaiah. In the Codex Regiamontanus 3. (No. 334.), writ- 
ten early in the twelfth centuiy, Jeremiah ia placed before 
Eiefciel, whose book ia followed by that of Isaiah : then 
BBCcecd the twelve minor Prophets. The Hapographa are 
tfiua diapospd : Ruth, Pealms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiaetes, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, artd 
Nehemiah (in one book), and the hooka of Chronicles (aiao 
IB one book']. The order pursued in the Codex Ehoerianue 
S. is altogether different from the preceding. Samuel foUowa 
Jeremiah, who is Buceeeded by the two books of Kings, and 
by j>art of the prophecy of Eiddel : then comes part of 
Isaiah. The twelve minor Propbets ars writteo U one coi^ 
tinned discourse ; sind are followed by Ruth, Psalnu, Job, 
ProTGiba with Ecclesiasles and the Song of Solomon, Lamen- 
tationa, Daniel, Ealber, Ezra, Nebemioh, and Chrouicles. 

Of the vaiion* Hsbrew mainwcripts which have been pre- 
Mrred, few contain the Old Teatament entire : the greater 
part comprise only paiticnlar portions of it, as the Penta- 
Moehi five M^lfouii and Haphtaroth or sectione of the 
piopbiBte which an read on the SablnUh-days ; the J>rophela 
or the Hagiompha. Some, indeed, are coi:Jined to single 
books, as &e Psalms, the book of Esther, the Song of Solo- 
mon, and the Hapbtarottu Hiis diTeruty in the contents of 
nanuseripts ia ooeasioM, pirtly by the design of the copy- 
ifl^ who transcribed tteiriioUoiiiBrt of the sacred writinga 
, In narticnlar pnrppi w ; MJpwtly by the mncLlations caused 
' By the canauming hnm tf tDnSh Sereral inatancea of such 
mnUatiiHis are giv sd in the leeaitnt of the principal Hebrew 
MSS. now extant, in f. 919. fajto. 

VI. As the Hebrew Btannaenpis which have been in use 
since the eleventh century have all been correclsd according 
(0 •ome particnlar rearuion or edition, they have from this eir- 
enmstance been classed into Familiis, according to the 
eoimtiy where such recension has obtained. Theee FamHitt 
orRacensionB are three or four in number. Til. 

I. The Spanish Makubcbipts, which were conecled after 
the Codex of Hillel, described in page 303. tvpra. 

They follow the Masorelic system with great accuracy, 
and are on this account highly valued try the Jews, though 
some Hebrew critics hold them in little estimation. The 
characters are written with great elegance, and are perfectiy 
square: the ink is pale; the pages are seldom divided into 
tluree columns : the Psalms are dtrided into hemislichs ; and 
the Chaldee paraphrases are not interlined, but writtea in 
separate columns, or are inserted in the margin in smaller let- 
ters. Professor Tychsen speaks in high terms of the cali- 
grapby of the Spanish manuscripts. As the Spanish monks 
excelled in that art, he thinks the Jews, who abounded in 
Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth centnries, acquired it 
from them, and he appeals to manuscripts which he had 
Men, where die letters are throughout so equal, that the 
whole baa the appearance of priuk' 

S. The OiiBirrAi. MuioacEirrs aie nearly the same aa the 
Spaniah manuscripts, and may he refened to the same class. 

3. The GiaM&N HiMracRipra are written with less ele- 
gance than the Spanish codices ; their characters are more 
indely formed ; Ijie initial letters are generally larger than 
the rest, and ornamenled ; ^e ink is very blaCK. T^ey do 
Dot follow the Masorelic notation, and frequentiy vary from 
the Masorelic manuscripts, exhibiting important readings 
that are not to be found in the Spanish manuscripts, hut 
which agree with the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch, and 
with the ancient versions. The Cbaldee paraphrases are 
Inserted in alternate verses. This class of^manoscripia ia 
little esteemed by the Jews, but meet hi^y valued by 
biblical critics. 

4, The iTtuAHMANDSCiipra hold a middle place between 
tbe Spanish and German codices, and sometimes have a 
nearer affinity to one class than to the other, both in the 
shape of the Hebrew characters, and also aa it respects their 

■ l^chMi^ THilimsDds mils Pod. Hc4>.IISS.pp,3IS-aoa 



adherence tk or neglect of the Masoretic system. M. Bnins, 
the able assistant of Dr. Kennicott in collating Hebrew ma- 
nuscripts, has ^ven engraved specimens of the Spanish, 
German, and Italian manuscripts, in his edition of Dr. K.'s 
Dissertatio Genendis (8»o, Brunswick, 1783) ; and Profes- 
sor Tychsen has given /ourfcCTJ Hebrew alphabets, of various 
ages and countries, at the end of hieTentamen di " •-■ 



which have been transcribed by u . 

learned person, from some famous and correct copy, are pre- 
ferred by M. Oe Rossi to the copies written for private use, 
or even for the synagogue, irom Masoretic exemplars, of 
which laat the number is very great. But M. Bauer pro- 
nooncea those manuBcripla to be the best, whose various lec- 
tions are most frequently confirmed by the ancient versions, 
especially br the Alexandrian and Syriac, and also by the 
Samaritan Pentateoch and version.' 

VII. M. De Rossi baa divided Hebrew manutcripla into 
three classes, vii. I. l^/rt AndenS, or those written before 
tbe twellUi century; — 3. Andcnt, or those written in die 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; — 3. Jibreruoif,orthose 
written at the end of the fourteenth, or at the beginning of 
the fifteenth ceritury. The most recent, or those wntteo 
since the fifteenth century, which are very numerous, and are 
those found in the eynaeogues, he pronouDcea to be of liitie 
01 no use, unless it can be proved that they have been tran- 
scribed from ancient apographs. The total number of Hb- 
brew manuscripts collated by Dr. Kennicott for his critical 
edition of tbe Hebrew Bible is abont six hundred and thirty. 
The total number collated by M. De Rossi for his Colleciion 
of Various Readings, is four hundred and seventy-nine ma- 
OUBcripta, besides two hundred and eighty-eight printed edi- 
tions. The following are the most ancient manuscripts 
collated by Dr. Kennicott. 

The CoDii LiUDijkirCa, a. 172. and 1S2. and numbeied I. 
in Dr. Keimicott'i list of Hebieiv maniueripts. Thou^ now 
in two folio parti, it ii evident that they originally formed only 
one valuine : each part consista of quinqnemiaru, or gilhering* 
of live ibeeli or tin lesvei, and at the bottom of every tenth 
leaf is s meh-word beguming the next lee^ which is iia fint 
of the succeeding gathering of ten leaves. But at the end of 
the Ent part or volume, there a paited on, one leaf of tha next 
quinquendon, compleliug the book of Deuteronomy ; ma that 
this volume concludes with five iiheels and one leaf over. And 
the fint gathering in the second volume connati of onlf tout 
■beets and one leaf, whiiih last is [ikewiae pasted on, for wuit ^l^il* 
fello<r-teaC Thii manuscript is written on vellum, aceoiding to 
Dr. Kennicott, in tho Bpanlth character, but in the onnion of 
Dr. Bnini it is in the Italic character, to which H. De Rom 
assents. The letters, which are moderUely large, arc plain, 
■imple, and elegant, but universally unsdomed ; and they neis 
originally written without points, a* i» evident from the diflerenl 
colour of (he ink in the leLten and in the points. Some of the 
letters, hating become olililerated by the Icipsc of agn, have been 
written over a second time ; and though such plom were re- 
written in the aame iliong character, yet many of the words 
were becoming a lecond time inviaible, when colhtlrd by Dr. K. 
This eminent critic araigna it to the tenth century, but De Roasi 
referi it te the eleventh. The Laudian manuscript begins with 
Gen.xxvii. 31.; it contains /ourfcm IfiouiaiiJ variations ftoia 
Vender Hooght's edition of ihe Hebrew Bible. More than two 
thousand are found in the Pentateuch, which confirm the Sep. 
luagint Greek venion in one hundred and nine various readings ; 
the Syriac, in ninerf-eight ; the Arabic, in eigbty-two; the 
Vulgals or Latin version, in eighly-eight ; and Ihe Chaldee 
Paraphraae, m foity-two : it aim agreea with the Sjmarilan Pen- 
tateuch againit the printed Hebrew, in seven hundred iaalanca. 
What renders this manuscript tbe more valuable ia, that it pre- 
serves a word of great importance for undentanding S Sam. 
ixiii. 3 — T., which word ia confirmed bj the Greek vendon, and 
Ihua recoveti to us a prophecy of the Messiah.' 

3. The CoDii CAai.aBiiBiii*is ]. (No. 1S4. of Dr. Kenni- 
cott's liat of manuscripts) fonnerly belonged to the cetcbrated 

- n*.iu,i, ■ luicEi'ui- b. ir. S ! — 12. pp. 171 — JS4. cc. tEI. TiU. pp. 2K— 331 
•dk. Ditbll Cirpmv. OrlUu amcrw, pp. »3--387. Ur. Suialcsu, Dtn. L 
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Mxdilin, whose efibrU contributed so much towards 
literature in the fifteenth century. This manuscript 
'ed in the public library at Carlsruhe, and is the 
8 a certain date. It is in square folio, and was 
year of the world 4866, corresponding with 1106 
. contains the Prophets with the Targum. 
sx ViKHNJB (No. 590. of Kennicott) contains the 
Hagiographa. It is written on Tellum in folio, 
in its subscription be correct (a. d. 1018 or 1019), 
cient than the preceding. Bruns collected two 
tant various readings from this manuscript The 
wn added by a later hand. According to Adler's 
t consists of fodr hundred and sevens-one leaves, 
ins, each column containing twenty-one lines. 
tax Cxssir «, in the Malatesta Library at Bologna, 
lennicott), is a folio manuscript written on vellum, 
character, towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
ins the Pentateuch, the Haphtaroth or sections of 
1 Books, and the Megilloth or five Books of Can- 
ong of Solomon, Ruth, the Lamentations of Jere- 
stea, and Esther. De Rossi pronounces it to be a 
and valuable manuscript, and states that in its 
serted some various readings of still more ancient 

ixx FLoaxsTTiirus 3. (No. 163. of Kennicott) is 
Hum, in quarto, in a square Spanish character^ 
wards the end of the eleventh, or, at the latest, in 
of the twelfth century. It contains the books of 
s, and SamueL Very many of the letters, which 
d by time, have been renewed by a later hand. 
)xx MsoiOLAHRHsis 9. (193. of Kennicott) is 
lam, in octavo, in the German character, towards 
e twelfth century. It has neither the points nor 
This manuscript comprises the Pentateuch; the 
iie book of Grenesis, and the end of Leviticus and 
have been written by a later hand. Both erasures 
i occur in this manuscript, and sometimes a worse 
ititated in place of one that is preferable. Never- 
dns many good various readings. 
■X Noam BsaoKirsis 4. (201. of Kennicott) is a 
pt, written on thin vellum, in the Crerman charac* 
ling the Prophets and Hagiogmpha. It is mutilated 
ta. It is of great antiquity, and, from the simila- 
acter to that of the Codex Carlsruhensis, both Dr. 
I M. De Rossi assign it to the beginning of the 

ax PAaisisNsis 27. (Regius 29. 210. of Kenni- 
to manuscript of the entire Bible, written on vel- 
;ant Italic character. The initial words are, with 
I, of the same size as the rest The Masora and 
wanting; and the Megilloth precede the books of 
t is highly valued by Kennicott and De Rossi, who 
the beginning of the twelfth century, 
rith the preceding is the Coosx RseioMOirrAirus 
uinicott), written in the Italic character, in small 
lanascript contains the Prophets and the Hagio- 
is mutilated in various places. The initial letters 
n the others, and three of the poetical books are 
listichs. 

beginning of the twelfth century likewise is to be 
ooxx Parisisitsis 24. (San-Germanensis 2. No. 
sott) : it is written on vellum, in large quarto. It 
rom Jer. xxix. 19. to xxxviii. 2.; and from Hosea 
vi. 12. Isaiah follows Ezekiel according to the 
lOon.* 

ing are amonff the most ancient of the manur 
powession of me late M. De Rossi, and collated 

lex, by him numbered 634., which is in quarto. It 
gnlent of the books of Leviticus and Numbers— 
i. 19. to Num. L 60.; and exhibits every mark of 
intiqaity. The vellum on which it is written is 
i;e; the character is intermediate, or Italic — ap- 
; of the German manuscripts. The letters are all 
I file ; there is no trace of the Masora, or of any 
m, nor is any space left before the larger sections; 
Mea, as in other very ancient manuscripts, a few 
Mited between the words. M. De Rossi assigns 
ft to the eighth century. 

ssl, lom. L Prolec. p. Lxzzvn. 

MM, DlaserUtio OeneraUs, pp. 86. 87, 88^ 80. 98. IM. 



2. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 503.), in quarto, and 
on vellum, containing from Gen. xii. 41. to Dent xv. 12. It is 
composed of leaves of various ages^the most ancient of which 
are of the ninth or tenth century. The character is aemi-rabbi- 
nical, rude, and confessedly very ancient Points occur, in some 
of the more ancient leaves, in the writing of the original copjisty 
but sometimes they are wanting. There are no traces of the 
Masora or of the Masoretic notes, and sometimes no space at all 
before the larger sections. It frequently agrees with the Sama- 
ritan text and ancient versions. 

' 3. A manuscript of the Pentateuch f No. 10.), with the Tar- 
gum and Megilloth. It is written in the German character, on 
vellum, and in quarto, towards the end of the eleventh or in die 
beginning of the twelfth century. The Masora is absent The 
character, which is de&ced by time, is rudely formed, and the 
initial letters are larger than the rest Coeval with this manu- 
script is, 

4. A manuscript of the book of Job, in quarto, also on vellum, 
and in the Grerman character. It is one of the most valuable 
manuscripts of that book. The pages are divided into two co- 
lumns, the lines being of unequal l^gth. 

6. A manuscript of the Ksgiographa (No. 379.), the size, 
character, and date of which correspond with the preceding. It 
begins with PsaL xlix. 15. and ends with Neh. xl. 4. The Ma- 
sora and Keri are absent ; and the poetical books are divided 
into hemistiehs. 

6. A manuscript of the Pentateuch (No. 611.), on vellum, in 
octavo, and written in the German character, approaching some- 
what to the Spanish, towards the close of the eleventh, or in the 
commencement of the twelfth century. The ink is frequently 
faded by age; there are no traces of the Masora; the Keri are 
very rarely to be seen, and the initial letters are larger than the 
others. There are frequent pmiasinna in the text, which are 
supplied in the margin.* 

Dr. Kennicott states that tlmott all the Hebrew manu- 
scripts of the Old Testameati at p w i ont loiown to be extant^', 
were written between the jmn 1000 and 1457, whence M ' 
infers that all tiie manuscnpti wiAm Vefore the yeare TOO'- 
or 800 were destroyed by soma deisme of the Jewish- senate, 
on account of their many difieienoM ftom the copies then 
declared genuine. This circumstance is also alleged by 
fiishop Walton, as the reason why we have ao few exem- 
plars of the age of 600 years, and why even the copies of 700 
or 800 years are very rare. 

VIII. It was long a desideratum with biblical scholars to 
obtain the Hebrew Scriptures from the Jews who are settled 
in India and other parts of the east It was reasonably sup- 
posed, that, as these Jews had been for so many ages sepa- 
rated from their brethren in the weat, their manuscripts might 
contain a text derived from the autographs of the sacred 
writers, by a channel independent of that throujrh which the 
text of our printed Bibles has been transmitted to us. ' Dr. 
Kennicott was very anxious to obtain a copy, or at least a 
collation of a manuscript from India or China, for his edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, in the expectation that it would exhibit 
important variations from the Masoretic editions; but he was 
unsuccessful in his endeavours to procure it,< and the honoui 
of first bringing an Indian manuscript of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Europe was reserved for the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan. 

Among the biblical manuscripts brought from India by 
this learned and pious divine, and which are now deposited 
in the public library at Cambridge, there is a roll of thi 
Pentateuch, which he procured from the black Jews in Ma« 
labar,' who (there is strong reason to believe) are a rart of 
the remains of the first dispersion of that nation by J^^ebu« 
chadnezzar. The date of this manuscript cannot now be 
ascertained ; but its text is supposed to be derived from thosa 
copies which their ancestors brought with them into India. 
Those Jews, on being interrogated; could give no precise 
account of it: some replied, mat it came originally from 

• De Rossi, Var. Led. torn. i. Proleg. pp. cxvi. cxn. xcvm. ovn. cvm. 

* According to the infonnation collected from Turious sources, by Pro- 
fessor Bduer, it does not appear that the manuscripts of the C1iin«*ae Jews 
are of any remote antiquity, or are calculated to atlbrd any assistance to 
biblical critics. Although Jews have resided in China for many centuries, 
yet they have no ancient manuscripts, those now in use being snbseqaeot 
to the fifteenth century. Critics Sacra, pp. 40&— 407. See an account of 
Hebrvo-Chinese manuscripts in Koegier's Notitia S. B. BibHonim JnAm- 
orum in Iroperio Sinensi. £diL 2. Svo. Hale ad Salam, 180S. BroCler, in 
his edition of Tacitus (vol. iii. p. 567. et seq.), has given the best account 
that is extant of the Jews in China, a colony of whom settled In that coim 
try in the first century of the Christisn era. The reader will find an 
abridgement of it in Dr. Townley's lUoatratkms of Biblical Llteratnr«| voL 
i. pp. 83—99. 

» S«e an account of these Jews In Dr. Bocbanan's "Chiiniaa B aaa ar ch 
•%** pp. 291. at seq. 4th edit 
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Senna in Arabia; others of them said, it was brought from 
Cashmir. TOe Cabul Jews, who travel annually mto the 
interior of China, remarked, that in some synagogues the 
Law is still found written on a roll. of leather; not on vel- 
lum, but on a soft flexible leather, made of goat-skins, and 
dyed red. • It is evident that the Jews, in the time of Moses, 
had the art of preparing and dyeing skins ; for rams' skins, 
dyed red, maae a part of the coverin? for the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi. 14.); and it is not improbable, that the very 
autograph of the Law, written by the hand of Moses, was 
written OB skins so prepared. The ancient rules prescribed 
to ^e Jewish scribes direct, that the Law be so written, 
provided it be done on the skina of clean animals, such as 
sheep, goat, or calf-skins: therefore this MS., and many 
others in the hands of the Jews, agree in th» same as an an- 
cient practice. The Cabul Jews, above ootioed, show that 
copies of the Law, vnritten on leather skins, are to be found 



among their people in India and China ; and hence we have 
no doubt, that such are copies of very ancient MSS.> The 
Cambridge roll, or Indikn copy of die Pentateuch, which 
may also be denominated Maiwaric, is written on a roll of 

goat-skins dyed red, and was discovered by Dr. Buchanan in 
le record-chest of a synagogue of the black Jews, in the 
interior of Malayala, in the year 1806. It measures forty* 
eight feet in length, and in breadth about twenty-two inches, 
or a Jewish cubit. The book of Leviticus and the greater 
part of the book of Deuteronomy are wanting. It appears, 
from calculation, that the original length of the roll was not 
less than ninety English feet. In its present condition it 
consists of thirty-seven skins; contains one hundred and 
seventeen columns of writing perfectly clear and legible ; and 
exhibits (as the subjoined tac-simile of Dent. iv. 1, 2. will 
show) a noble specimen of the manner and form of the most 
ancient Hebrew manuscripts among the Jews. 






The columns are a pslm of four inches in breadth, and 
contain from forty to fifty Hncs each, which are writtett with- 
^mt vowel points, and in all other respects according to the 
jules prescribed to the Jewish scribes or copyists. As some 
of the skins appear more decayed than others, and the text is 
evidently not aU written by the same hand, Mr. Yeates (from 
'Whose collation of tiiis MS. the present account is abridged, 
and to whom Uie author is indebted for the preceding Tac- 
aimile) is of opinion, that the roll itself comprises the frag- 
ments of at least three different rolls, of one common material, 
viz. djed goat-skin, and exhibits three different specimens 
of writing. The old skins have been strengthened by patches 
of parchment on the back ; and in one place four words have 
been renewed by the same supply. The text is written in the 
square character, and without the vowel points and accents ; 
and the margin of the columns is every where plain, and free 
from writing of any sort. He has diiigenlly examined and 
■collated this manuscript with the printed text of Vander 
Hooght's edition of the Hebrew Bible; and the result of his 
Investigation is, that the amount of variations in the whole 
does not exceed furtt/j and that none of them are found to 
differ fVom the common reading as to the sense and inter- 
pretation of the text, but are merely additions or omissions 
of a jod or van letter, expressing such words to be fuli or 
.deficient, according to the known usage of the Hebrew 
tongue. But even this small number of readingrs was consi- 
derably reduced, when compared with the text or Athias's 
edition, printed at Amsterdani in 1661 ; so that the integrity 
of the Hebrew text is confirmed by this valuable manuscript 
so far as it goes, and its testimony on this account is unques- 
^onably important.^ 

*' With respect to the several sorts of skins and handwrit- 
ing, the answer of some Indian Jews, when interrogated 
concerning this MS., is worthy of remark. By one aceount, 

> Dr. Kfennicott quotes from WoYfius, ibat a ceruin Jew, named Moaes 
Pereyra, affirmed, he had found MS. eopiea of the Hebrew text in Mala- 
bar; for that the Jewa^ having escaped from Titus, betook themselves 
through Persia to the Malabar coast, and arrived there safe in number 
About eighty persons. Whence Wolfius concludes, that great fideliij is 
to be aUached to the Malabar MS8. The Buchanan Ha. may Ikirly be de- 
jDominated a Malabar copy, as having been brought from those parts. 
" Refert Moses Pareyra, se invet^isae Manuacripta Exemplaria (Hebnei 
Teztus) Malabarica. Tradit Judacos, a Tito fiigientes, per Persiam se ad 
oraa Malabaricas contulisse, Ibique cum oetoginta animis salvos advenisae. 
.Vnde constat, MBtis Malabaricia muUom fidei tribuendum esse." Wolf. 
C 97. Bee Dr. KennicoU's Dissertation the Second, n. 632. Oxford, 17S9. 

* Bee BCr. Yeatos's Collation of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, pp. 



it was brought from Senna in Arabia; and by another ac- 
count, it came froni Cashmir : which two accounts are cleared 
up on an examination of the MS., since part of it being com- 
posed of brown skins, and the writing very similar to that 
seen in rolls of Arabian and African extraction, there is a 
possibility that such part is the fragment of an Arabian or 
African MS., as those Jews relate : and the other account, 
viz. that it was brought from Cashmir, may also be equally 
tme; since that part consisting of red skins so well corres- 
ponds with their own description of copies found in the 
synagogues of the eastern Jews. The consideration of this 
point attaches still greater consequences to the roll itself, 
which, as it is found to consist of fragments of copies purely 
oriental, and seemingly unconnected with the Western Jewish 
copies, we may now conclude the same to be ample speci- 
mens of copies in those parts of the world. It is true, in- 
deed, that a great part of the text is wanting, and the whole 
book of Iieviticus ; yet, notwithstanding the large deficiencies 
of the MS., it ought to be a satisfaction to know, that herein 
are ample specimens of at least three ancient copies of the 
Pentateuch, whose testimony is found to unite m,the inte- 
grity and pure conservation of the sacred text, acknowledged 
By Christians and Jews in these parts of the world."^ 

The following testimony of Bishop Marsh to the value of 
the Codex Malabaricus i« too valuable to be omitted ; — " A 
manuscript roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of 
some antiquity, and found among the black Jews in the in- 
terior of India, must be regardecTat least as a literary curio- 
sity, deserving the attention of tlie learned in general. And 
as this manuscript appears, on comparison, to have no im- 
portant deviation from our common printed Hebrew text, it 
IS of still greater value to a theologian, as it affords an addi- 
tional argument for the integrity of the Pentateuch. The 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Pentateuch, preserved in the 
West of Europe, though ecjually derived, with the Hebrew 
manuscripts preserved m Inaia, from the autograph of Moses, 
must have aescended from it through very dinerent chan- 
nels; and therefore the close agreement of^the former with 
the latter is a proof, that they have preserved the original 
text in great purity, since the circumstances, vnder which 
the MS. was found, forbid the explanation of dial agreement 
on the principle of any immediate comeetioA* ftie true 
that, as this manuscript (or rather. the three Hr^pients of 
which this manuscript is composed) was pntfwHly written 

• See Mr. Yeates's Collation of an Indian Copy of th« IPe&tateueh, p. & 
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than the time when the Masoretic text was es- temal form and condition vary, like the manuscripts of othet 

y the learned Jews of Tiberias, it may have been ancient authors. The vellum is either purple-coloured or of 

ived from the Masoretic text; and in this case it its natural hue, and is either thick or thin. Manuscripts od 

rd only an argument, that the Masoretic text had very 4hin vellum were always held in the highest esteem, 

ts iptegrity, and would not affect the question, The paper also is either made of cotton, or the common sort 

e Masoretic text itself were an accurate represen- manufactured from linen, and is either glazed, or laid (as it 

le Mosaic autograph. But, on the other hami, as is technically termed), that is, of ^he ordinary roughness, 

iculiar circumstances under which the manuscript Not more than six manuscript fragments on purple vellum 

render it at least possible that the influence of are Iqiown to be extant : thev are described in the following 
^ which was extended to the African and Euro- sections of this chapter. ll)e Codet Claromontaqus, o? 
;w manuscripts by the settlement of the most dis- which a brief notice is also given in a subsequent page, is 
Oriental Jews in Africa and Spain, never reached written on very thin vellum* All manuscripts on paper are 
inous district in the south of India ; as it is possi- of a much later date ; those on cotton paper being posterior 
) text of the manuscript in Question was derived to the ninth century, and those on linen subsequent to ^e 
(Scripts anterior to the establishment of the Ma- twelfth century $ and if the paper be of a very ordinary 
[scripts even which might have regulated the qualitjr, Wetstein pronounces them to have been written in 
vs of Tiberias in the formation of their own text, Italy, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
:ript appears for these reasons to merit particular II. The letters are either capital (which in the time of J^ 
t Professor Lee, however, states that Bishop rome were called uncial, i. e. initial^ or eurm«, i. e. small ; the 
mistaken in his judgment of this manuscript, whicn capital letters, again, are of two kinds, either unadom^ 'and 
^ounces to be an European Masoretic roll, the simple, and maoe with straight thin strokes, or thicker, un- 
tiichshow thatit was written by an ignorant scribe, even, and angular. Some of them are supported on a sort 
text is of little value.' of base, while others are decorated, or rather burdened, . 
snteen manuscripts of the Samaritan Penta- with various tops. As letters of the first kind are generally 
known to be extant, of which Dr. Kennicott has seen on ancient Greek monuments, while those of the last . 
lute description. Six of these manuscripts are in resemble the paintings of semi-barbarous times, manuscripts 
an Library at Oxford, and one in the Cotton Li- written with uie former are generally supposed to be as old 
B British Nf useum : concerning a few of the most as the fifth century, ahd those written witn the latter are sup- 
* these, the following particulars may not be un- posed to be posterior to the ninth century. Greek manuscripts 
lliey are numberea according to Dr. Kenni- were usually written in capital letters till the seventh cen- 
ion. tury, and mostly without any divisions of words ; and capi- 
127. is preserved in the British Museum. (Bibl. tals were in general use until the eighth century, and some 
iudius, B. 8.) It is one of the six MSS. procured even so late as the ninth : but there is a striking difference 
hop Usher, by whom it was presented to Sir Ro^ in the forms of the letters after the seventh century. Great 
u This very valuable manuscript is complete, alterations took place in the eighth, ninth, and tenth cento- 
inscribed entirely by one hand, on two hundred ries : the Greek letters in the manuscripts copied by Uie 
ur pases of vellum. It is in an excellent state of Latins in the ninth century are by no means regular ; the «, 
n, a leaf of fine paper having been carefully <> and >, being inflected like the a, f, and y, of the Latin 
reen every two leaves of the vellum. This MS. alphabet. Towards the close of the tenth century, small or 
1 A. D. 1362. cursive letters were generally adopt€<l ; and Greek manu- 
62. is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Ox- scripts*written in and since Uie eleventh century are in small 
was also purchased by Archbishop Usher, from letters, and greatly resemble each other, though some few 




P' 
ihe Samaritan text. Unhappily there are many other manuscripts, given in the subseouent pages of this 

t. Dr. Kennicott attributes a hi^h value to this work, will furnish the reader with a tolerably correct idea 
, which was written about the middle of the thir- of the various styles of Greek writing which obtained at dif- 
iiry. ferent periods between the sixth and tlie fourteenth centuries. 

'. IS a most valuable manuscript in the Ambrosian T^^ "^^^^ ancient manuscripts are written without accents, 
Milan, which was collated for Dr. Kennicott by spirits, or any separation of the words ; nor was it until after 
, who is of opinion that it is certainly not later the ninth centunr that the copyists besan to leave spaces be- 
ith century. It is imperfect in many places ; and tween the words. Michaelis, after Wetstein, ascribes the 
atifully written on extremely thin vellum, in red insertion of accents to Euthalius, bishop of Sulca in ^gypt, 

A. D. 458.* 
t. (No. 1. of the MSS. in the Library of the Ora- HI. Nearly the same mode of spelling obtains in ancient 
is) is the celebrated manuscript bought by Pietro manuscripts which prevails in Greek printed books ; but, 
of the Samaritans, in 1616, and printed by Mori- even in the earliest manuscripts, we meet with some words 
-33. It is written throughout by one hand ; and that are abbreviated by putting the first and last letters, and 
late is assigned to it. Dr. iCennicott thinks it was sometimes also the middle letter, for an^ entire word, and 
•ards the close of the eleventh century. It was drawing a line over the top : thus ec.'KC.lci XC, TX, 2HP, 
r Dr. Kennicott by Dr. Bruns, in some select jni, or iST^ Hi:^. Tm^.l^H?, 6^i^, XSoi; iXmiiiXi; 

respectively denote etoc God, Kuptot Lord, iM-ct/r Jesus, Xft^roc 
^_^___ Christ, T/oc a son, letrtf Saviour, la^sux Israel, Uftu/uoL spirit^ 

Unntf father, Mmif mother, Oi/p«rcc hetiven, Av^vmc fnan, lifw 

TfUJifjL Jerusalem, smJ David,^ At the beginning of a new 

SECTION n. book, which always commences at the top of a page, the 

fii«t three, four, or five lines are frequently written m ver- 
lE MANUSCRIPTS OP THE GREEK SCRIPTURES. Hiiliou ; and, with the exception of the Alexandrian and Va- 

tican manuscripts, all the most ancient codices now extant 
riBAL oBssBVATioirs OF GRssK M AKuscRiPTs. hsvc thc Euscbiau KiMAtfjat and rnhu, of which we have given 

^ materials -writUn,-}!, Form of letter,.^UL «« account in page 214. supra. ^ ,. ^,^ 

oii^.-IV. CodiccM PaUmpMSiH or ReBcHpH. ^^7 ^^^ manuscnptscontein the whole either of the Old 

'^ '^ or of the New Testament. By far the greater part have only 

?Teek niannscripts, which have descended to our the four Gospels, because they were most frequently read in 

ritten either on vellum or on paper ; and their ex- the churches ; others comprise only the Acts of the Apostles 



CoUaCioa of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch, pp. • Wetatein's Prolegomena to his edition of the Greek Teatament, toL i. 

^i» <- wwK 1. .- 1^ w ,«_ t w « . . PP- *~^ A"**** **" *•>• ^^'" ®^ Wriunf , pp. 60—76. ad edit Wetatein 

■F" ""»• folyglottm Londmenaia Minora, Prol. I. sect, has given an alphabet from varioua Grealc manuacripCa, and Aatle baa lUoa- 

^- _ ,-«,.-. ^ trated his observations with several very fine cngravinga. 

■haJl. pp. 63^-640. DIaa. Gen. pp. 81. 86. 88. 98. In the » Wetstein, Prolrg. p. 73. Michaella, toI. W. pp. 519--SM. 

MIMh| v^oramM of the Claa.Hical Journal there js a cau- • Concerning Greek abbreTiationa, aee Montfaucoa'a Palteographia On*- 

IMM, bIbUeo-orienttI, and r.laaalcal manuscripts at present ca, pp. 34&-370. Mr. hmXt haa also ghren a specimen of Greek abbrette- 

I vwftoue pobUc Jibrmriee In Gre« Brifain. '^ tlona from two PMltere.— On Wi ktaf, p. 76. plate vt 
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and the Catholic Epistles; others, a(2;ain, have the Acts, 
and St PauPs Epistles ; but a few contain the Apocalypse in 
connection with other books, and fewer still contain it alone, 
as this book was seldom read in the churches. Almost all 
of tiiem, especially the more ancient manuscripts, are imper- 
fect, either from the injuries of time, or from neglect.^ The 
books of the New Testament are not always disposed in the 
same order. Thus, in some of the few manuscripts which 
contain the whole of the New Testament, we find the seve- 
ral books arranged in the following order : — the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Catholic Epistles, Apocalynse, and the Epistles of Paul. In 
others, however, the Gospel of John is placed either imme- 
diately after that of Mattnew, and is followed by Luke and 
Mark, or it is placed first, and is succeeded by Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. In some, the Acts of the Apostles are fol- 
lowed by the Pauline Epistles, the Catholic Epistles, and 
the Apocalypse. The Epistle to the Hebrews tor the most 
part follows the Epistle to Philemon; but in many manu- 
scripts it precedes the Epistles written to Timothy, Titus, 
and Philemon.^ 

All manuscripts, the most ancient not excepted, have era- 
sures and corrections; which, however, were not always 
effected so dexterously, but that the original writing may 
sometimes be seen. Where these alterations have been 
made by the copyist of the manuscript {aprimd mqnu^ as it 
is termed), they are preferable to those made by later hands, 
or a aeeunad manu. These erasures were jBometimes made 
by drawing a line through the word, or,, what is tenfold 
worse, by the penknife. But, besides these modes of obli- 
temtion, the copyist frequently blotted out the old writing 
with a fponge^ and wrote other words in lieu of it : nor was 
this practice confined to a single letter or word, as may be 
se^n in the Codex Bezs.> Authentic instances are on record, 
tn which whole books have been thus obliterated, and other 
writing has been substituted in the place of the manuscript 
so blotted out; but where the writing was already faded 
through age, they preserved their transcriptions without fur- 
ther erasure. 

IV. These manuscripts are termed Codices Palimpsesti or 
Beseripti, Before the invention of paper, the great scarcity 
of parchment in different places induced many persons to 
oUiterate the works of ancient writers, in order to transcribe 
their own, or those of some other favourite author in their 
place: henCe, doubtless, the works of many eminent writers 
have perished, and particularly those of ttie greatest anti- 
quity ; for such, as were comparatively recent, were tran- 
Bcribed, to satisfy the immediate demand ; while those, which 
were already dim with age, were erased.^ It was for a long 
time thought, that this destructive practice was confined to 
the eleventh^ twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
and that it chiefly prevailed among the Greeks : it must, in 
fact, be considered as the consequence of the barbarism which 
overspread those dark ages of ignorance ; but this destiuctive 
operation was likewise practised by the Latins, and is also 
of a more remote date than has usually been supposed. 

In general, a Codex Rescriptus is easily known, as it 
rarely happens that the ibrmer writings is so completely 
erased, as not to exhibit some traces : m a few instances, 
both writinors are legible. Many such manuscripts are pre- 
served in the library of the British Museum. Mont6&ucon 
found a manuscript in the Colbert Librarj, which had been 
written about the eighth century, and originally contained the 
wofks ascribed to St. Dionysius : new matter had been writ- 
ten oyer it, three or four centuries afterwards, and both con- 
tinued leg^ble.^ Muratori saw in the Ambrosian library a 
manuscript comprising the works of the venerable Bede, the 
writing of whicn was from eight to nine hundred years old, 
and wnich had been substituted for another upwards of a 
thousand years old. Notwithstanding the efforts wliich had 
been made to erase the latter, some phrases could be deci- 

> The Codex Ck>ttonianus. for instance, when perfect, contained only the 
Book of Genesiii ; the Codex Caeaareus contains only part of the same 
book, together with a frafnnent of the Gospel of St. Luke ; the Alexandrian 
manuscripc wants the first twenty-four chapters of St. Matthew's Gospel; 
and the Codex Bezm contains only the four Gospels and the Acta oi the 
Apostles. 

• Schott, Irafoie Hist Crit in Libros Nnvi Foederia, pp. 591, 592. 

• Wetstein's Prolegomena, pp. 3— S. Griesbach has discovered the 
handli of pivb d(ferent ecrreetort in the Codex Claromontanua. :See hia 
BymbolB Critics, torn. ii. pp. 32—62. 

« Peifnot, Rsaai aur I'HistoIre de Parchemin, pp. 83: et §eq, 

• Falmogr. Or^c. pp. 231. 233. The greater part of the manuscripts on 
fMurchment which Mont&ucra had aeen, he aArms, were written on parch- 
OMBl, from wUcb mum tbrmer treatise had httm erased, axcept hi tboM 
•f SverjincleiUilttih Mem. de PAcad. de Inaerlpt torn. iz. p. 825. 



phered, which indicated it to be an ancient pontifical.* The 
indefatigable researches of signer Angelo Mai (for some time 
the .principal keeper of the Vatican library at Rome) have 
discovered several valuable remains of biblical and classical 
literature in the Ambrosian library at Milan ; and a short 
account of some of the principal Codices Rescripti of the 
New Testament, or of parts thereof, will be found in th*. 
sequel of this section. 

$ 2. ACCOUNT OP ORBBK MANUSCRIPTS, CONTAINING THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

L The Alexandrian Manu9cript,-^U, The Vatican Manu 

ecript. 

Of the few manuscripts known to be extant, which contain 
the Greek Scriptures (that is, the Old Testament, according 
to the Septuagint version, and the New Testament), there 
are two whien pre-eminently demand the attention of the 
biblical student for their antiquity and intrinsic value, viz. 
The Alexandrian manuscript, which is preserved in the 
firitish Museum, and the Vatican manuscnpt, deposited in 
the library of the Vatican Palace at Rome. 

I. The Codex Alexandrinus, or Alexandrian Manuscript, 
which is noted by the letter A. in W^etstein's, Griesbach^e, 
and Scholz's critical editions of the New Testament, consists 
of four folio volumes ; the three first contain the whole of 
the Old Testament, together with the apocryphal books, and 
the fourth comprises the New Testament, the first epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians, and the apocryphal Psalms 
ascribed to Solomon. In the New Testament there is want- 
ing the beginning as far as Matt. xxv. 6. o vi//u#isc ^^*rau ; 
likewise from John vi. 50. to viii. 52. and from 2 Cor. iv. 13. 
to xii. 7. The Psalms are preceded by the epistle of Athana- 
sius to Marcellinus, and followed by a catalogue containing 
those which are to be used in prayer for each hour, both of 
the day and of the night ; also by fourteen hymns, partly 
stpocryphal, partly biblical, the eleventh of which is the hymn 
of the Virgin Mary, usually termed the Magnificat (Luke i. 
46—^5.), and here entitled jrcdo^;^* M9(^ict»c et/rcau/, or, (he 
prayer of Mary the mother of God: the arguments of Eusebius 
are annexed to the Psalms, and his canons to the Gospels. 
This manuscript is now preserved in the British Museum, 
where it was ^deposited in 1753. It was sent as a present to 
King Charles I. from Cyrillus Lucaris, a native of Crete, 
and patriarch of Constantinople, by Sir Thomas Rowe, am- 
bassador from England to tne Grand Seignior, in the year 
1628. Cyrillus brought it with him from Alexandria, where, 
probably, it was written. In a schedule annexed to it, he 
gives this account ; that it was written, according to tradition, 
by Thecla, a noble Egryptian lady, about tliirteen hundred 
years ago, a little after the council of Nice. He adds, that 
the name of Thecla, at the end of the book, was erased ; but 
that this was the case with other books of the Christians, 
after Christianity was extinguished in Egypt by the Moham- 
medans : and that recent tradition records the fact of the 
laceration and erasure of Thecla's name. The proprietor of 
this manuscript, before it . came into the hands of Cyrillus 
Lucaris, had written an Arabic subscription, expressing that 
this book was said to have been written with the pen of 
Thecla the Martyr. 

Various disputes have arisen with regrard to the place 
whence it was brought, and where it was written, to its anti- 
quity, and of course to its real value. Some critics have 
bestowed upon it the highest comm^endation, whilst it has 
been equally depreciated by others. Of its most strenuous 
adversaries, Wetstcin seems to have been the principal. The 
place from which it was sent to England was, without doubt, 
Alexandria, and hence it has been called the Codex Jlexan^ 
drinua. As to the place where it was written, there is a 
considerable difference of opinion. Mattheeus Muttis, who 
was a contemporary, friend, and deacon of Cyrillus, and 
who afterwards instructed in the Greek language John Ru- 
dolph Wetstein, uncle of the celebrated editor of the Greek 
TestameYit, bears testimony, in a letter written to Martin 
Bogdan, a physician in Berne, dated January 14, 1664, that 
it had been brought from one of the twenty-two monasteries 
in Mount Athos, which the Turks never destroyed, but 
allowed to continue upon the payment of tribute. Dr. Woide 
endeavours to weaken the evidence of Muttis, and to render 
the testimony of the elder Wetstein suspicious : but Spohnr 

• Muratori. Antiq. Ital. torn. iii. diaa. 43. eoL 833, 834. 

V CaroU Godofredi WoldU Notitia Codicia Alexandrini, cam Tarila e\xm 
leetionfbas oomibus. Reeudendam cuzavit, nouaciaa afdijectt Oottneb 
Leb«reclitSpohii, pp. 10—13. (8to. Llpti», ITW.) 
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t the objectiona of Woide are nnpounded. Allow- 1 Thrala was the copyist, since there were not only monks hut 



mlin. we cannot infer that Cyrillui found thie 
I in Alexandria. Before he WRnt to Alexandria he 
B time on Mount Alhos, the repoBitnry and manu- 

manuicripta of the New Teatamenl, whence a 
twr b«Te been broaght into the west of Europe, and 
Iter nnmber haa been sent to Moscow, It is Ihere- 
tile, independently of the evidence of Muttis, that 
iiocured it there either by purchase or by present, 
ii him to Alexandria, ana bronght it thence on his 
Conatantinople. But the qurftion recurs, where 
opywrittenl The Arabic snbscription above cited 
ivea, that it had tieen in E{m)t at lomepenod or 
>re it fell into the hands ofCyrilluB. This sub- 
faows that it once belonged to an Egyptian, or that 
oe time it was preaerved in Egypt, where Arabic 
flpoken since the seventh centur^. Besides it is 
'n that a great number of Qsanuscnnts of Uie Greek 
} been written in Esypt. Woide has also pointed 
trk^le coincidence l)etween the Codex Aleiandri- 
e wTitiogs of the Copts. Michaelis alleges another 
we M a probable argnment of its having been 

Egypt. In Eiekiel ixvii. le.boai in the Hebrew 

text, the Tynans are said to have fetched their 
1 Chielbon, or, according to Bocharl, Chalybon. 
nlybon, though celebrated for its wine, was un- 
tbe writer of this manuscript, he haa altered it hy 
catjectnre toiiMr *;ci^,winefromHebron. This 
WM probably made hy an Egyptian copyist, be- 
rp was formerly supplied with wine from Hebron, 
nptioa before mentioned ascribes the writing of it 

m Bnptian lady of high rank, wlio could not 
, at Hichaelis supposes, the martyreBs Thecla, 

the time of St. Feul; but Woide replies, that 
on moat be made between Thecla maityr, and 
(MfMuartyr. With regard to these subscriptions 
jtwerre, with Bishop Marah, that the true state 
M appeals to be as follows : — " Some centuries 
Codex Alexandrinus had been written, and the 
■criptioiia, and perhaps those other parts where 
defective, already lost, it fell into the hands of a 

inhabitant of Egypt, who, not finding tlie usual 
■mption of the copyist, added in Arabic, his native 
Itie tradition, either true or false, which had been 
in the bfnily or bmiliea to which the manuscript 
iged, ' Memorant hunc codicem scriptum esse 
■eel* martrria.' In the ITth century, when oral 
especting this manuscript had probably ceased, it 
le property of Cyrillus Lucens ; but wheUiei in 
t, or Mount Attioa, ii of no importance to the 
^niry. On examining the manuscript, he Gnds that 

aubBcrij)tion ia loet, but that there is a tradition 
n Arabic by a former proprietor, wbich limply 
It it was wnlten by one Thecla. a martyrese, which 
! meana by ' memoria et traditio receos.' Taking 
ipon trust, that one Thecla a martyresa was really 
t, he consults the annals of the church to discover 
n and eountn a person of this name and character 
mda tliu an Egyptian lady of rank, called Thecla, 
■imdam between the time of holding the council 
nd the close of the fourth century ; and concludes, 
irther cenmony, that she was the very identical 
Not satisfied with this discovery, he attempts to 
« the loss of the Ureek subscription, and ascribes 
nlioe of the Saracens ; being weak enough to be- 

the enemies of Chrisiianiiy would exert their 
t on the name of a poor transcriber, and leave the 

Tcluuea themaelves unhurt," Dr. Woide, who 
1 and puhliahed this manuscript, and must be better 
I with it than any other person, asserts, that it was 
' two different copyists ; for he observed a difference 
It ■td, which is of greater moment, even in the 

the lectern, llie conjecture of Oudin, adopted by 

ito the mannseripl was written by an Acofmet is, 
gMOt of Michaefis, worthy of attention ;i and he 

ihH conjecture does not coutradicl the account that 



i« Hrrtcv ptribniied. wlEhDiiL fnnrrupuon, 

■ad ta turn. •Ac) rrlincil lbs Mhcr^ to ihm i)]Clr churchai 
^■M, Mihfr niflH or Otf. WeLiitin ulDpu Uie opiDloa of 
b, OM Uit Cndei AlcuDdrfniu na wnarn b* u AcamM, 
■MriM • (MiniiK of ilH polmi ihu •ercio b« MUM av*^ 
f Ikadijuda^hL PtDlef. In Nov, Thi. lot, L pTni. 



of this order. Mr. Baber, in the prolegomena to liis 
fac-aimile edition of the Old Testament from this manuscript, 
aoredea to the opinion of Weisiein, that it was written, not 
ir an individual, but for some church or monastery,' 
The antiquity af this manuscript haa also been the subject 
of controversy. Grabe and Schulie think that it might have 
been written before the end of the fourth century, which, says 
Michaelis, is the very utmost period that can be allowed, 
because it containsthsepiBtlesof Athanaaiua. Oudin places 
'" in the tenth century. Welstein refers it to the fifth, and 
ipposes that it was one of the manusciipts collected at 
Alexandria in 615, for the Syriac version. En, Semler refer* 
it to the aeventh century. Montbucon* is of opinion, that 
neither the Codex Alexandrinus, nor any Greek niannacript, 
be said with great probability to be much prior to uie 
sixth century. Michaelis apprehenda, that thia manuaeript 
was written after Arabic waa become the native laneuBKe of 
the Egyptiana, that is, one or rather two centuries after Alex- 
endria waa taken by the Saracens, which happened in the year 
640, because the transcriber frequently ccnfounda M and fi, 
which is often done in the Arabic ; and he concludea, that it 
tiian the eighth century. Woide, after a 
great display of learning, with which he examinea the evi< 
dence for the antiquity oT the Codex Alexandrinus, concludea, 
'"" between the middle and the end of the 
cannot I " 
ily the -n 
Ammonian si 
references to the Canons of Ennebius. 



fourth or fifth centuries, are ^e following: the episfleiof 
Saint Paul are not divided into chapters like the gospeU, 
though thie division took place so early aa 396, when to each 
chapter was prefixed a superscription. The Codex Alexan- 
drinus haa the epistles of Clement of Rome ; but these were 
forbidden to be read m the churchee, by the council of Lao- 
dicea, in 364, and that of Carthage, in 419. Hence Schulxe 
has inferred, that it waa written before tlie year 364 ; and ha 
luces a new argument for its antiquity, deduced ^m the 
of the fourteen hymns found in it after the psalms, which 
is auperscribed ufirtf Amt, and is called the grand doxology ] 
'■-- this hymn has not the clause •jnc a Sm, ■>*[ •rx^ft- •>«• 
iai«, KHn> n^iit, which was used between the years 434 
and 446 ; and therefore the manuscript must have been writ. 
ten before this time. Wetstein thinks that it must have been 
written before the lime of Jerome, because the Greek text ol 
this manuscript waa altered from ihe old Italic. He adda, 
that the transcriber waa ignorant that the Arabs were called 
Hagarenes, because he haa written (1 Chron. v. 20.} *yifttd 
for Aytfuu. Othera allege that aytftiu ia a mere erratum ; 
because A>i^uw occurs in the preceding verse, Ay^fm in 
■ Chron, xivii. 31. and Ayofnu in Psal. Ixxxii. 7. These 
guments, says Michaelis, affbrd no certainly, because the 
Codex Alexandrinus must have been copied fromasllll more 
icient manuscript: and if this were Faithfully copied, the 
'guments apply rather to this than to the Alexandrian manu- 
script itself. It is the handwriting alone, or the formation 
of the I ^-'- ■■- -'" 



le letters, with the w 



!, which can lead to 
that 



any probable decision. The ailments alleged to prove that 
it IS not so ancient as the fourui century, are the following. 
Dr. Semkr thinks, that the epistle of Athanaaiua, on the value 
and excellency of the Paalma, would hardly hav 

fixed to them during hf" '"'" ""* "* """ *" '^* 

that Athanasius hut n 



enth century, 
us, and could not have been 
s, and the tenth century 



:yled 9inu«, a name which Wetstein says betrays the filUi 
century. Further, from the probable conjecture, that this 
manuscript was written by one of the order of the Acometc, 
Oudin concludes against its antiquity ; but Wetstein conleota 
tiimself with aseetting, diat it could not have been written 
before the fifth century, because Alexander, who founded this 
order, lived about the year 490. From this statement, pui> 
sued more at large, Michaelis deduces a reason for paying 
less regard to the Codex Alexandiinus than many etninen' 

• Vot Tot. OrBc • IUht, froUcom. p. ixv . 

• ralKof , Qrmc o. IK 

• Fp. «-tOB. of Gil sd 



ACCOUNT OF GREEK MANUSCRIPTS, 
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L Cau-. m 



critics hare done, and for the preference that ie dae, in many 
reapects, to ancient versions, oetoie any single manuscript, 

because (he antiquilv of the former, which is in ee ' 

greater than that of the latter, can be determined with 
PKciaion. Dietelmaier, who has more recently inTestii 



and this, which is the m 
Mr. Baber.< 

The valoe of the Alexandrian maniiscript has been dif- 
ferenilj appreciated by different writers. Wetstein is no 
gTBat adniirer of it, nor does Michaeli» estimate it highly, 
either on account of its internal excellence or the value of 
its readings. The principal charge which has been pro- 
duced against the Alexandrian manuscript, and . which 
has been slrondy urged by Wetatein, is its haying been 
altered from the Latin version. It is incredible, says 
Micliaelis, who once agreed in opinion with Wetatein, but 
found occasion to alter his sentiments, that a transcriber who 
lived in Egypt, should have altered the Greek text from a 
Latin version, beeause Egypt belonged to the Greek diocese, 
and Latin was n(it understood there. On this subject Woide 
has eminently displayed his critical abiiities. and ably de- 
fended the Greek manuscripts in general, and the Codex 
Alexandriiius in particular, from the charge of having been 
eomipted from the Latin. Grieabach concurs with Woide,' 
and both have contributed to conGnn Michaelia in hie new 
opinion. If this manuscript has beet) corrupted from a ver- 
■lon, it is more reasonable to suspect the Coptic, the version 
of the coantry in which it was written. Between this manu' 
script and both the Coptic and Syriac versions, tiiere is a 



remarkable coincidence. Griesbaeh has observed, that this 
manuscript follows three different editions: the Byuintine 
in the Gospels, the Western edition in the Acts of the Apos- 
ties, and the Catholic epistles, which fomi the middle di- 
vision of this manuscript, and the Alexandrine in the epistles 
of Saint Paul. The transcriber, if this assertion be true, 
must have copied the three parts of the Greek Testament 
from three different manuscripts of three different editianB. 
observable, that the readings of the Codei Aleimndri 
coincide very frCT[uentiy not only with the Cop£ and 
the old Sjrriac, but with the new Synac and the Ethlopie ; 
and this circumstance favours the hypothesis, that this manu- 
.pt was written in Egypt, because the new Syriac version 
having been collated with Egyptian manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament, and the Elhiopic version beiny taken Im- 
mediately from them, have necessarily tiie readinjrs of the 
Alexandrine edition. 

The Alexandrian manuscript is written in uncial or capital 
letters, without sny aciienis or marks of aspiration, but with 
- few abbreviations neatly similar to those already noticed,* 
which are described by Dr. 
:ptained the various points and 



7 
and also with some otn< 
Woide,' who has likewise 
spaces occurring 



eripu 



lile of the Codex Aleiandrinus, containing the 
New Testament, waspublished at London in 1786, infolio, 
" the late Dr. Woide, assistant librarian of the British 
seum, with types cast for the purpose, line for line, with- 
intervals between the words, precisely as in the orieinaL 
The following specimen will convey to the reader an iaea of 
this most precious manuscript. 



GhA-PXH H NOXOrOCKJcIOXOroCH 
TTPOCTONeKI ■ I <XI©CHMOA.OroC ' 
O YTOCHhjeM JC PXHTTPOCTONJeN 

xrxMTx A.I A.YTOYereN(eTO' f <>JXco 
peicx YTOYereKierooY^eehJ ■ 
oreroNeNeKLxYTco2:aoH h isi • ^ 

KXIHZtpH H HTOaJOOCTODhiANkoN 
l<A-ITod>a3C€MTHCKO Tl jkCpxr 
NeilCXIHCKOTIJvXYTOOYKXTe 

--,^,\xBeN- ereNierojj-^iOCJ^TTe 

V^TJ^XMeMOCTrA.p-VeYONIOMiJ^Y 

TCDIOOJ^M N HCOYTOCM A.OGM 
' €lCMXPTYPJy^iMXK4XfTYPH 

CHTrep iToVdxiJTOc iKixTTAM 
xecTTicTeYcax;iN2i.i»-YTOY 



For this stereotype Grpeciraen we are indebted to the Rev. 
H. H. Baber, one of the librarians of the British Museum, 
who kindly favoured us with the use of the Alexandrian 
^pes, with which he printed a fae-simile edition of the Old 
Testament from the Codex Alcxandrinus at London, 1916- 
98i in four volumes folio.' For the gratification of the 
English reader, the following extract is subjoined, compris- 
ing the first seven verses of^Saint John's Gospel, rendered 
nuier more literally than the idiom of our language will 



vey an exact idea of the original Greek 
Alexandrian manuscript. 



Ill Disseiutlo Audemla, qat mllquilu Codicil Algnn- 
pp. 110-117. 



dliBl itndlcitur. )) I, o. 
■ Vn. TfiL Ornc. Proleiam. p. 3 

• ■■ till "Stmbola CrtUcB," wA 

• ScB p. aa[. nipra. 

• In ihe Piefaes la bla fiic-^aiitla of Ibe Alenodrlin muiueript or tb« 
HswTenuDenI, ff 97-», 

• Tim rekiler who nuy bo itBdroO* fiJ further Inromuilioti dUCCmiDg 
Uia AJrntidrUn luoitBirrlpI, iirerairciltoDr. Qrmbe'iprolsgaiDcaitahit 
agnanot Iba Bntt 8«pIuulDl, uid din lo Ihs pnilr(oiD«u of Dr Woide 
■Ad of Mr. Biher, klrnd* e lieit, ind K tboM of Dr. Hill lod WelHeln. 

preAied U Ihtfc edIUoiii aC-- -"— ' • " '— "-•—"-'- 

tomdlKIloDloIbeNewTrili 
llanrh'enol«i1npiirl|tinp. 6^ 
T««. vul. I. pn aoUim Dr. 

lW«ki,8iD. *A «. vjv »t-* 



e'a^iui. il. putt. pp. tS8~209., udBiabop 
-«En., ml Bui'e [DlTDduelkiii ta IhB Ne« 
xr.Iiior hu (lien Die Mble of onilitnli of 
IV cf HiuOanMlHiaocT.putU.cbtp. 117. 
. i 110. Td. I*, pp. «-«.) 



admit, in order tc . 

(above given) of the Alexandrian manuscript. 

John i. 1—7. 
Inthebeginningwasthewordandthcwordwas 

WITlfiJS A NDGDWASTTH EWORD- 

hewasinthebeginningwithgd 
allweremadebyhimandwith 
outhimwasmadenotonethwg- 
thatwasmadeinh1ml1fewa8- 
andtheufewaatheughtofmn 
a n dth elig hti ndarknessshin 
ethan dthedabknessdldnotittmmpre 
hend- therewasamnse 

Ntfromgodwhosenameivas 

KHJiTHlSPERSOSCAtAS 
ASAWTTN KSSTHATHEMIGHTrESn 
FYCONCEKNINGTHEUGHTTHATA 
LLMIGHTBEUEVETHROUGHHIM' 

n. The CoDxi VATiCiMOB, No. 1309., contests Ihe palm 
of antiquity with the Alexandrian manuscript. No fsc-simlle 
of it has ever bmn pnbliriied. llie Bmnsn editioo of the 



CONTAIMNG THE OLD AND NEW TBaTAKEHTS. 



Uft 



[irinted in 1590, profeeies to exhibit tlie te\l a( 

ript; ind in the preface U) that editio[ 

I written before the jeai 387. i. f, ' 

foonh century : Montfaucon and Bl , 

th ot dxth century, and Dnpin to 

-'-"'t Hog ha* endeavoured to - 



■idea with great probability that it u __ 
loM of the fifth century- The V&tirai 
ten on paichraent or veUuni, in uncial i> 
ree columns on each page, ell of « lilr' 
e, except at the beginning of a book, ni 
niona of chapteis, Ter»e8, or word'i. \i 
ipirits. The shape of the letters, t lxI i' 

'e that it was written throughout by 

copyiat. The abbreviations are few, hv 
to Uioae words which are in general tilibi 
KC, ic, itC, for 0*4, HufiK, iJinw, \.jo-i 
Chrial. Oncinally this manuscriiit !■• 
ireek Bible, including both the OlU ,11 
in which respect itreaemblea none sn 1 
lexandrinus, mough no two manu-iiTif 
■ readings. The Old Testament 



the latter part of the epiatle to tko I liljri-ivEi 
r chapter ii. verse 14., and also f-^iiui I'uul'^ 
■ to Timoihy, ntas, and Philemon, and thi 
of Revelation. It appears, however, that thii 
I well as the latter part of the epistle to the He- 
Men supplied by a modem hand ia the fifteenth 
, it is said, from some manuscript thai had 
inged to Cardinal Bosaaiion. In many places 
lers have also been retouched by a modern but 
; and when the pereoQ who made tliese amcnd- 
n Michaelis pronounces to hare been a nian of 
od various readings in other manuscripts, be has 
lem into the Codei Vaticanua, but h;is bIiII pre- 
iginal text; and in some few inatancrs he has 

:.i. _ penknife. Various defrcis. both in 

~ --licate that Ihia manuscript 

&c. 



and language, indicate thntlhia manuscript 
an Egyptian copyist. Instead of su/jj^, 

Sreco-coptic MSS. HehaBalao wrillenw'T. 
' be seen in the celebrated Rosetta inscri^l 
it.i*t, DHnsn, and /iuu^iti^ts, as in the inscnpli 
lan Memnon; and iafuir and )i>:if>, as I 
I, accoidini 



the 

These' peculiaritfes show that the todex Vaii- 
ts the Egyptian text, snbseqaeiit Ij the third 
irdiug to the Aleiaadrine Recensirin of Gries- 
it exhibits many additions (in the Gospel of 
}w for instance) which are not found In other 
of this recension. 
I aappoeed (bat this manuscript waa collated by 

the Complutensian Polyglott, and even that this 
Inosl entirely taken from ili but Blub op Marsh 
J actual comparison that this was not the case. 
1 made use of the collection of Julius de Si. 
hieh was execnted before the year lliti9, and 
- * in the roval library at P:iiiH.' 

igt has been repeatedly rollsled by 
m whose extracts Wetslein col- 
adings; but the latest and best 
lat by Professor Bireh, of Copenhagen, in 1781. 
» antiqaity of the Vatican mannactipt is indis- 
■ by no means ea^ to determine between its 
nine tod that of the Alexandrian manuscript ; 

any absolute and anirenal standard by which 
excellencies may be estimated. W'iih regard 
restament, if any Greek manuscript wert> now 
ining an eiiicf copy of the several books as lliey 
Ij translated, snchmanuacrint would b<' perfr ' 
ently, the roost valoable. The neajr 
I perfectioii, the more valuable it mi 
In its pieaeot iiale the Hebrew text 
' the value of iheee B188. in Ihw 
sndyet. 



edt critics, [ 



iuiycopy 



• meat a 

W lilgheB 
n ba* the 



' eentuiy; which, Dr. Kemiicatt obaervee,' is one proof that 
they were not taken either mediately or immediately froni 
the Hexapla. The Vatican and Alexandrian maunsciipti 
diSer from each other in the Old Testament chiefly in this ;~— 
that, as they contain books, which have been corrected by 
different persons, upon diSerent principles ; and as they 
differ greatly in some places in their interpolations,— eodiey 
CDntaio many words which were either derived from difTeient 
Gi«ek versions, or else were translated by one or both of 
the transcribers themselves from the Hebrew text, which 
was consulted by them at the time of traoseribiag. 

On the CTound of its internal excellence, Hichaelis pre- 
ferred the Vatican manuscript (for the New Testament] to 
the Codex Alexaodrinns. If, however, that manascript be 
most respectable which comes the nearest to Origen'a 
Hexaplar copy of the Septuaginl, the Alexandrian mano' 
script seems to claim that merit in preference to its rival : 
but if it be thought a matter of superior honour to approach 
nearer the old Greek version, nncorrectod by Orlgen, that 
merit seems to be due to the Vatican.' 

The annexed engraving exhibits a specimen of the Vatican 
manuscript from a fa(>-simile traced in the jear 1704 for Dr. 
Giabe, editor of the celebrated edition of the Septnagint, 
which is noticed in a sulwequent part of this worlc. The 
author has reason to believe that it is lie moti fi^fut. be- 
sii^le ever executed of this MS, It was made by Signoi 
Zacagoi, at that time principal keeper of the Vatican Libmy, 
and it is no^ piMerved among' Dr. Grahe's manascripta u 
the Bodleian Libniy at OxTo^. 






KMe rt»/eTQe mtcu-tiA. 

KO C T-CoeTC 1 Tlfe -I>/>T-«X) 
MHNireMHTMTOTMMW- 

T'NC&rXMAXU' ctAcenmr 

no TAMO YTOYXOBij*" 
HNOI X» NCJkVO lOVrANW 

K&l6iA.oNOf&ceicernicL 
JTHTOY«HHOC TOYI> 
T06T0CTOneMnT0NTiic 
AKCMAXtO C(A.C Tora^ f 

^uci<u>.KeM Kittcre 
neTDA-orocKynpocie 
2eitiH\TioN Boyzerroif 
lepeNeKirKx^^'AAiaJxe 
n iTor no TAM OYT07» 
jfcp KMcreNeroeneiiie 

BOI'I^.KA.'Ne'PtNHMel*. 



BOCW.KA.'Nf'f 

ArieMvrriu 



This &)>«iinile has been moat earefnllr and acenntelj 
copied, under the direction of (he Rev. Dr. Bandioel, the 
ken>eT of that noble repositon of literature, to whom the 
author now offers bis acknowledgments for bis kind wn*t- 
ance on this occasion. The passage repreeented in our 
engraving contains the first three veraea of the first chapter 
of the prophet Ezekiel, of which the fbUmving ia a litanl 
English venion: 

■ DIh. U, pp. 113— 41E. 

.■iiS-.LfeiiTBt'l£iS''SSia5KSiJ;iK 

9E0. i>u( 11. pp. sto-an. Hitf ■ urod. »*• Mm «M. >gC l i*. 
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NN0WITCAMETOPA881NTHETHIB 
lirrai 
TIETHYEAnrOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIFTHOPTHEMONtb 
WHEN1WASINTHEMID8T 
OFTHECAPTIVESBYTbE 
RTVERCHOBABAiD 
THEUBAVENS W EBEOPENED 
ANDISAWTHEVraiONSOPGDONTHBPi 
PTHOFTHEMONTHTHIi 
WASTHEPIPTHyEAROFTBm 
CAPnVTFYOFTHEKl 
NGJOACHIM .AHDCA 
METHEWORDOFTHELDTOE 
ZEKIELTHESONOFBUZITHB 
PBIESTINTHELAND0PTHBCHALDEE8B 
YTHERIVERCHo 
BAEANDUP0NMEWA3 
THEHAHDOFTHELDANDILOOKEDAHDLO 
AWHIRLWNDCAMEOUTOF 
THBNORTHANDAGHEATGLOUD 

wmnT 

No foo^inule edition (like that of Iho AlenndiiBn manu- 
•cript of the New Teetameiit edited bT Di. Woide, and of 
Ihe Old Teitament by the Rev. H. H. Biber) baa ever 
been eieealed of the precioui VaticMi manoacript. Duiina' 
the pontificate of Pins YI. Ihe Abate SpdNt oontemplaW 
the publication of it, for which puipMe Be dtfrared a memo- 
rial to the Pope. No pubUc penniauoB ma ever Kiven: 
and thongh the Ponliff'a private indnnentwaa notunAvoui^ 
able to the undertaking, yet, as bis indulgence would have 
been do seeurity afrnnst the vengeance of the inquisition, 
Spoletti was obU^ to abandoQ his design.' It is, bowevet, 
bat iuBt to add, xiat no obstaclM were thrown in the way 
of the collatioD of manuacripts in the Vatican for Dr. 
Holmes'a critical edition of the Septuagint version, of which 
•ome account will be foond in the Bibliobbathical Appen- 
dix to the second volume. 



L 7^ CiiUx Catttmaiuu. — JL Tht Ctdax Sarraviaau: — 
IIL Tie Ctdex CMertinmn—TV. The Cadex Cetareut, 
Argmteui, sr ArgenleB-PKifKrttu.n-y . The Cadex Am- 
brohanvi.—yi. The Ctdex CouUiuaRut.— VIL The Cadex 
£(M)fi()n«-l'(Uic<intH.— Vm. The Cadex Ttiriceiuu. 



It is not precisely known what number of manuacripta 
of the Greek version of the Old Testament are eitanL The 
highest number of those collated by the late Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
for his splendid edition of Ihia version, is one hundred aim 
thirty-five. Nine of them are described, as being written in 
uncial characters, and as having furnished him with thetnost 
important of the various readings, with which his first volume 
is enriched : besides these ho lias noticed Kxty4hrte others, 
written in cursive or small characters, end which have like- 
wise furnished him with various lections. Of these manO' 
•criptB the following are more particularly worthy of notice, 
on account of their rarity and value.' 

1. The Codex CorroniAHUs is not only the most sndenl 
but the most correct manuscript that is extant. It was 
originally brought from Philipri by two Greek bishops, who 
presented it to king Heiuy VlII. whom they informed that 
nadition reported it to have been the identical copv which 
had belonsed to the celebrated Origen, who lived in the 
former half of the third century. Queen Elizabeth gave it 
to Sir John Forieacue, her preoeptor in Greek, who, deaitous 
of piMerving it for posterity, placed it in the Cotlonian 
Ubraiy. Hua precious mannaenpt was almost deatcojed by 



the calamitoua Gre which consumed Cotton House at West- 
minster, in Ihe year 1731. Eighteen fragments are all thai 
now remain, and of these, both the leaves, and consequently 
the writing in a just proportion, are contracied into a less 
compass ; so that what were large are now small capitals. 
The«e fragmenta are at present deposiled in Ihe Uridsh 
Museum.' 

In ita original stale, the Codex Cottonianus contained one 
hundred and six^-Iive leaves, in the quano sise; it ia writ- 
ten on vellum, in uncial characters, the line running along 
the whole width of the page, and each line consiatinr, in 
general, of twenty-seven, rarely of thirty letters. Tiiese 
bttera are almost every where of the same length, excepting 
that at the end of a line the; are occasiooelly somewlMt lees, 
and in some instances sre interlined or written over the line. 
Like all other very ancient manuacripls, it has no accent* or 
spiritB, nor any distinction of words, verses, or chaptets. 
The words are, for the most part, written at full length, with 
the exception of the well known and frequent abbreviations 
r KC, KN, eC, SN, forKi/fwc and Kq>r, /.onf, and est, e», 
'■od. Certain consonants, vowels. Bod diphthongs are also 
_.ilercbanged.' The coherence of the Greek text is very 
close, except where it is divided by the interposition of the 
very curious paintings or illuminations with irtiich this 
manuscript is decorated. These pictures were tw6 hundred 
and fifty in number, and consist of compo«tions within 
square framea, of one or of several figures, in general not 
exceeding two inches in height; and these frames, which 
are four inches square, are occasionally divided into two 
compartments. The heads are perhaps too large, but the 
attitudes and draperies have conaiderable loerii : and they 
are by competent Judgee preferred to the miniatures that 
adorn the Vienna manuscript, which is noticed in pp. 237, 
infra. Twenn-one fragments of these illuminations 
engraved in 1744, on two large folio plates, at the ex- 
pense of the society of Antiquaries of London. More frag- 
ments must have been preserved ihan the eighteen which at 
ml remain;, because none of those engraved are now to 
let with.' On an examination of the C<xlex Colton- 

J, with a view to take a fac-eimile of some one of its 

fiagments for this work, they were found in a nearly pulver- 
ised and carboniied state, ao that no accurate copy could be 
made. The annexed engraving therefore is copied from thei 
of the Antiquarian Society.' Tbe subject on the right hand 
is Jacob deuvering his son Benjarain to his brethren, that 
titey may go a second time into higypti and buy com for him- 
self and his family. The passage of Genesis, which it is 
intended to illustrate, is ch. xliii. 13, 14., of which the fol- 
lowing is a representation in ordinary Greek characteis ; the 
words preserved being in capital letteis. 



MAIHTEENHMAL 

In English, thus: 
AL80Y0URBR0THER take, and a 
RISEGOAOAENUNTOihe ma 
N-ANDMAY€i>GIVE yon bvour be 
FORETHEMANTHAT he may send buk 
YOURBROTHEB and Benj 
AMINASPOBIOAS I have been be 
RE^AVEDOFGJuUtRENlAH bereaved. 

The aubject on the left hand of the engraving is Joseph's 

intervietv with his brethren in his own house, on their reium 

Egypt It illuBtiatea Genesis xliii. 30, 31., and is as 

fallotvs>— 
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r. m a.] 



CONTAmWO THE SBPTUAGIHT TEH810N. 



'TPC^eTorXpTAENTtpA , 
JtOUA A€>. + uo AVTOY-lOviez H 1 
tICeAOOJM ACC'CTOTAA^CI 
/NeKtl'KAlNEYAMEMOCTO 

j^eAeoiMeNeKPATeYcATfi 



KXr TON AA£A*ONVr-nSv^ 

CJ A N Tf c l< *tab H reirpoc N 

TTON.OACeCl-IOyAUJM I 

tiontota.m epujTTovKMl 

AMClHercOMe NTAP KASN 
MM MT eK NUUM Al' 






GtHxeeNAe BNciAeYCcoAOMooN 






TPB*RTOrAFTAENTEPA «vrw 
TQAAEAWlATTOT-KAIBZHn susrw 
ElZEAeRNAEETZTOTAMGln «)diw 
ENEKEI'KAINirAMENOZTO iTKnnT 
iZEAeONENEKPATErSATO-iu Im 

In Eaglish, thus: 
Ant] JoMph wu dueompowd' 
FORhisBOWELSr EARNED 
TOWARDSHISBROTHER-ANDbeSOUGht v>here I 
ANnENTER[NGlNT0HI8GHAMBer, he we 
FTTHERE-AI4DWHENHEHADWA8HED hii fiuc a„J 
cOMEFORTHHERESTRAINBD hinuelf and nid 
Set en bmd. 

The larger Greek characters at the foot of oar fao-simiTe 
are copied from the third plate of Mr. Aatle's work on Lhp 
Origin of Wriling : Ihej eihihll the first four words of (>en. 
WT. 17. of the same size as in the Codei Cottonianus Gciie- 
*eM, before the occurrence of the calamitous fire ahiive 
noticed. The loss of the consumed parts of this prcriou^! 
manuscript would have been irreparable, had not extmi'i^ nt' 
its T^rioas readings been made by dtfiereut lesioed lui^n, 
which have been preserved to lbs preapnl time. Thus ilio 
collations of it by Archbishop Usher and Patrick Youiis;, in 
the middle of the seTsnteenth century, are printed in thf xiwh 
volume of Bishop Walton's PolTvlott Edition of the Itible. 
Archbishop Usher's autograph mWion is deposited in ihp 
Bodleian Library, among the other MSS. of thaldiBlingiii^h'ji! 
prelate. The principal various readings, noted by Dr. Iliiii', 
lowaids the close of the same century, sre entered i:i ilii' 
mai^n of an Aldine edition of the Greek version, whii'li 
subsequently belonged to the late Dr. Kennicott. But llii- 
mosi valusble oollstion is that made in the year 1703, l>v Dr. 
Grabe, who was deeply skilled in pslKogiaphy, aiul h.- 
queathed by him to the Bodleian Llbra^, whence thf R-w 
Dr. Owen published it at London, in 17TS, in an octavii vo- 
Inma. Dr. Holmes has ehieflv followed Grabe's eiUui:t of 
Tiriou tradingB, in his critical edition of the Septuagint, but 



The Codex Cottonianus is the most ancient manuscript of 
anv part of the Old Testament that Is extant, b is aclcnaw- 
ledged to have been written towards the end of the^/eurfA, or 
in the btginnitig of the _fiflh centunr; snd it seldom agreei 
with any manuscnpl or printed edition, except the Codex 
AleiandriwiB, which has been described in pp. 333 — Si34, of 
tiie present volume. I'here are, according to Dr. Holmes, al 
least twenty instances in which this manuscript enresset 
the meaning of the originai Hsbrew more sccuratefy thas 
any other exemplars. 

II. III. The Codieea Samatianus fnow in the Publi* 
Library of the Academy attiavden), and Colbebtiniis (for- 
merly numbered 3084. amowthe Colbert MSS., but al pre> 
sent deposited in the Royu Librsry at Paris], are distinct 
parts of the same manuscript, and contain the Pentatencli, 
and the books of Joshua and Jadges. The Codex SariaviM 
nas is defective in those very leaves, viz. seven in Exodus, 
thirteen in Leviticus, and two in Numbers, which are found 
'~ the Colbertine manDScript; the writing of which, as well 
the lexlnre of the vellom, and other peculiarities, agree so 
closely with those of the (!)odex Sarravianus, as to demon- 
strate their perfect identity. Hess manuscripts are neallj 
written on thin vellum, in .nncial letters, with which aome 
round characters are intermixed. The contractions or ab- 
breviations, permutations of letters, &c. are the same which 
sre found in the Codex Cottonianus. These two Codices, M 
they are termed, may be referred to the lifth or sixth cennur. 
"o some paragraphs of the book of Leviticus titles or heads 

Lve been prefixed, evidently by a latter hand. 

IV. The CoDii C«SAHius (which is also frequently called 
the CoDBX Abochteub, and Codsx AaoENTEO'PuRPDitiiTs, 
because it ia written in niner itUen on purpU w/fuin) is pre- 
served in the Imperial Library at Vienua. The letters are 
beautiful but thick, partly round and partly sqoare. In size, 
'* approximates to the quarto form: it consists of twenty-six 

' AnoUiti callulDD wu midrbrlheeaiincDI critic, Cnnliu, who blihlv 

mnKiided Lhe Codci CoDoBluui In two dlneiuUoni pabllihsd bvliim 

tbtoAolBniaattT, lbs editor of U» bHuUmlediUaaor lb* Saptw 
u publlihed u Zuiieh Id 1730—1733. It 1b not it prsHot known mbtt 
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laSTN only, tii8 flrat tventj-taoj of which contain ■ rra^r- 
nent of thehookof GeaesiajTix. framcbaplei iii.4. toehnp. 
nil. 34. ; the two last coDtaio a fracment of SL Luke's Goa- 
pet, TU. chapter xxir. Teiaes 21 — 19. In Wetsteia's crii 
editioD of tha Gi«ek New Teatament, these two leaves 
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denoted by the letlei N. The firat twenty-four leaves are 
omameatsd with forty-eight cariona mintBture paiiuinga 
which Lambecius refers to the age of Conatantine ; bat, from 
the shape of the letters, this manuscript is rath«lp be as 
signed to the end of the fifth or the beginning of fte sixth 
century. In these pictures, the divine pi^ience and provi 
dence are represented bj a hand proceeding out of a doud: 
and they exhibit interesting specimeiui of the habits, cuatoms, 
aod amusements of these early times.' Prom the occaneoce 
of the wolds nflWM (MiUaat) instead of x"*"" {cBiltaat), 
and AfifotMi CSbimekr) instead of a^^iai^ [JUmekca), Dr. 
Holmes is of opinion tlwt this manuscnpt was written by 
dictation. Vowels, consonants, iic. are inlerchan|[ed in the 
same manner as in the Codex Cottonianus, and sitnilarkbbie- 
viationa are likewise found in it. In some of its i^inga 
the Codex Cnsarens reeemblea the Alexandrian manuBcript. 
In his letter to the Bishop of Dnrfaam, pabli^ed in 1795, 
and coDtoining a specimen of his proposed new edition of the 
Septuagint veraion with various leotions,* Dr. Holme* printed 
the enftrc tact of thia MS. whidi bad been collated pad re- 
vised for him by iWessor ^tn, of Vierma ; and he also 
gave an engraved foe«iimle al dv whole of its seventh 



lar^ square qnarto (by Montfkncon ertoneonsly termed a 
foho), written in three colomns in a round Dnoial charscler. 
The accents and spirits, however, have evidently been aidded 
by a later hand. 

VI. The CoDCX Coisliniahus originally belonged to M. 
Seguier, Chancellor of France in the middle of the seven- 
teenth centOiT, a munificent collector of biblical manuscripts, 
from whom it paned, by hereditary succession, to tJie Due 
de Coislin. From his liorary it was transferred into that of 
the roonaelery of Saint GermairnDes-Prez, and thence into 
the Boyal Libraij at Paris, where it now is. According to 
MoDt&ucon, by whom it ia particularly described,' ii is in 
quarto, and was written in a beautiful round uncial character, 
" the 5ixtA or at the latest in the taxnih century. Bat the 

cents and spirits have been added by a comparetirely recent 
hand. It consisu of two buadt«d and twenn-«ix leaves of 
veUiun, and fonnerlrceDniiwd the odateath (that is the five 



... , . , the begin- 

ning of the book of Genesis; — BotinS- TofL Ebuui, m; ittif 
Ip^iWf/uvcT, xryti ji^vQfV,^that is, Eiipn& in Hrbrew^ itrkich 
Semg intiTprtttd U (or means) Ihe Wordi of Oayt, or the 
UiJory of tht day; i. e. the hieloiy of the six days' work of 
-------- This word B«prt& (SortjrfA) ia no other than ■' 



observed that this manuscript cantaiiied readings very similar 
to those of the Codei. Alexandrinus; and his remark is con- 
firmed by Dr. Holmes, ao far bb respects the Pentateuch. 
"""1. The CoMi Basiliano- Vatic ANirs is the last of the 
in uncial characters collated by Dr. H. It fonnerly 
belonged to a monastery in Calabria, whence it wae trans- 
ferredby Pietro Memnili, aunerior of the monks of the order 
of Saint Basil at Rome, into the library of his monastery; and 
it passed into the papal library of the Vatican, where 
. w numbered S.IM, It is written on vellnm, in ob- 
long leaning oncial characters ; and according to MontTaucoo 

»!« forlT-flithl BmlwIHihinroIH ir* ™«™v™ In the ihirt 
Lunbecfiii'i CommcaUTlarnni dB luruitlulpui abliolhcci 
nilab&nrnil, Ithrl •III. (Vlndobonc, leiS-lErS, foUo, tl idlt.y 
■In repuhllnhfd Id Neucllui'i Brpilaruni «l SupplFinEnluui 

'ol» foUi>),Tcd. I. pp-H-lin.: •□<• ifxln la (ht IWrd book'sr 

. „. Kollirliu'i Kcond sdlUop or Lunbacliu'i Comoienurii <Vln- 

doboDB, ym—YKU, Gwili. foaa\ MoDlbocan'* fuc-alQine al Ibe ehuie- 
Un (PalcDcrmptita Qtmcm, e, IM.) tau been made Igpilitu' 1o EniUtb 
nidar^ bjr ■ pwlion of ll wWoh ha been toiled by Mr. AHle (on ihe 
~ - ' of Wrldn^plUalll. p-TO.): but Ilia •nfnTei ti Hid by Dr. DibitiD 
(imphlcal DeeimMOO, vol. I p. iHt.) to h»« derlilei) from Iha 
Euled the hc-ilmlle In loo ba.'rj ■ tnuiner. Dr. 

ime of hla BiUk«rapbic>] and Amiquartui Tour 

— _..... - -.■- jflom RjiereodopBhalaBarrinflnii, Ll-D.^acopo 

CoibplBia Genealn ai Codlce PurpDreo-Angemeo 

Sntwtnta^Tinlla cnin Vartla I.ee4lonll)ua i 
DedllRobenoa Holmea, a. T. P. a. CoUefto noro, el noiwrhmj 
' lAcademlaOionlenilPcetlceiPtelHlDr. Oiontl MlkM:XC\ 
fHbUotheuCDlallnlaiia,aUmBe|ulerkna, folio, Paitai ITU 
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iwt execnted in die ninth centarf. Dr. Holmea conaiders it 
) be a muiaBcript of conudereble value and importance, 
rhidiflhongfa in many respects it corresponds with the otbet- 
ISSL collated by him, jret contains some valuable lectionii 
rhich «ie nowheie else to be found. Onlbis aocounlitisto 
« ngietted that the Codex BaMliano-Vaiicuins is imperfect 
oth at the beginninKBod end. 

VIIL llie CoDU Tvaicansis is numbered 962 in Dr. Vat-- 
m't catalogue of MSS. collated foi the book of Fsalms, in 
da continuation of the magnificent edition of the Septuaginl 
ommenced bv the late Rst. Dr. Holmes. It is a quarto 
nanoscript of the book of Psalms, the writing of whicb 
irorea it to have been eiocuted at least in the eleventh cen- 
azj, if not much earlier; and consists of two hundred and 
wenrj-two leavee of extremelf thin purple vellum ; and the 
lilver cb^iacteiB and golden inllial lettera are in many parts 
to decayed by the consuming hand of lime, as to be with 
lifficulty l^ble. The porUons of the Psalms wantine in 
Oiis MS. are Paal. 1.— xxv.i iix. l-^zivi. SO.; xli. S^ 
tliii.3.; hriii. 13.— Iix.4.; Ixiv. 11. Izxi.4. ; xcii. 3^-xciii. 
7.; and xcvi. 13. — xevii. 9, Several of the ancient eccleai- 
iftical hymns, which fam part of this MS., are also muti- 
lated. It is,howevar, conaolatory toknowihatthoseporlionH 
of the Paalins which are deficient in the Codices Alexandri- 
nua and Vaticanus may be supplied from the Codes Turi- 
cenais :■ and this circumstance, it should seem, occasioned 
the geaeialljr accviate traveller, Mr. Coie (whose error has 
been implicitly copied by succeeding writers) to state that the 
Mfl K__ A^i^i.,^ "—^ formed part of me Codex Vati- 



MS. here described o 



i*. 



Thi autognpha, or mnniRcripts of the New Testament, 
which were written either by the apostles tbemaelvea, or by 
amanuenses under iheir immediate inspection,' have long 
since perished ; and we have no information whatever con- 
cerning their history. The pretended autograph of St 
Mark's Gospel at Venice is now known to be nothing more 
than a copy of the Latin version,* and no existing manu- 
scripts of the New Testament can be traced higher than the 
fourth century ; and most of Oiem are of still later date. 
borne contain the whole of the New Testament ; others com- 
prise parlicQlar books <a fragments of books ; and there are 
several which contain, not miole books arranged according 
to their usual order, but detached portions or leesons (nxi- 
)>*nc}, appointed to be read on certain days in the public ser- 
vice of the Christian church ; from which again whole books 
have been put together. These are called Ledwnaria, and 
are of two sorts ; I. JivangeiUltria, containing lessons from 
the four Gospels ; and, 2. Jpoalolce, comprising lessons from 
the Acts and Epistles, and sometimeB only die Epistles 
themselves. When a manuscript contains both parts, Mi- 
chaelis says that it is called .Ipotloio-Evangtlion. Forty-six 
Evangel isteria were collated by Griesbach for the four Goe- 
I>els of his edition of the New Testament ; and seven Lec- 
tionaria or Apostoli, forthe Actaand Epistles.' Some manu- 
scripts, again, have not ordy the Greek text, but are 
accompanied with a version, which is either interlined, or in 
a parallel column ; these are called Codua BiUngua. The 
greatest number is in Greek and Latin ; and the Latin version 
IS, in general, one of those which existed before the time of 
Jerome. As there areeitantSjriac-Arabic and Gothic-Latin 
manuscripts, Michaelia thinks it probable ^al there formerly 
existed Greek.Syriac, Greek-Gothic, and other manuscripts 
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of that Und, in which the original and some veieion were 
written t^^elher.' Where a transcriber, instead of copying 
from one and the rame ancient manuscript, selects from seve- 
ral those readings which appear to hun to be the best, tiie 
manuscript so transcribed is termed a Coi^ex Vritiaa, 

i. MaMtueripli ■mitlen in [Tnctof *r Capital Lelleri.T 
I. — A.* The Conax ALXXAimiintB. See a description Jl 
it among the manuscripts containing the Old end New Te^ 
taments in Greek, j)p. 923 — 934. lupm. Except in the four 
Gospels (the copyist of which followed a manuscript of the 
Constantinopolitan Recension), this manuscript is considered 
the standard MS. of the Alexandrine Recension. 

n. — B. The Couxx Vaticakus. It is described in pp. 934 
— 336. Dr. Scholz refers it to the Alexandrine Recension, 
except in the Gospel of St. Matthew, in which there are many 
additions not found in other manuscripts of this family. 

III. — C. The Coiwi Eprrcmi, or Coogx Reoiub, 1905, 
(at present 9.) is an inyaluable Codei Rescriptus, written on 
vellum, and is of very high antiquity. The firslpart of this 
manuscript contains several Greek works of Ephrem the 
Svrian, written towards the close of the twelfth, or perhaps 
of the thirteenth century, over some more ancient writings 
which had been erased, though the traces are still visible, and 
in most places legible. These more ancient writings appear 
to have contained the Septnagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment (considerable fragments of which are still exUnt), and 
the entire New Testament. Both were originally written 
continuously; but they were so completely intermingled, 
inverted, or transposed, by the unknown later copyists of 
Ephrem's treatises, as to render these venerable remains of 
Scripture almost useleas.' The chasms in the New Testa- 
ment are very numerous. They are sperified by Wetslein, 
from whom they have been copied by Michaelis and Gries- 
bach. The text is not divided into columns ; the uncial 
characters nre larger than those of the Codex Alexandrinua, 
without accents, and the words are not divided. There are 
large initial letters at the beginning of each section ; and the 
text is sometimes divided into articles, not much larger than 
our verses. Aamall cross indicates tlie end of adivision; a 
full point below a letter is equivalent to a comma, and in the 
middle to a semicolon. The Gospels follow the divisions of 
Ammoniua, and also have the ■rm.oi, a prima manu ,- the seo- 
tions of the epistles sometimes agree with the aH}«n« or 
lessons occurring in the MSS. which are known to have been 
written in Egypt. The titles and aubscriptions to the seve- 
ral books are very brief, without any of the additions which 
nre sometimes tbund in the Codex Aleiandrinus. I'he Codex 
Epbremi exhibits the text of the Alexandrine Recension in 
its greatest purity, and numerons other indications of ita 
Egyptian ongin. In this manuscript the disputed veiae, 
John V. 4., is written, not in thetext, but as a marginal scho- 
lion. Wetstein conjecmred, that this was one of the mana- 
Mripts that were collated at Alexandria in 616 with the new 
Synac version ; but of this there is no evidence. From a 
marginal note toHeb.viii. 7. the same critic also argued, that 
it was written before the irmtitution of the feast of the Virgin 
Mary ; that is, before the year S43. Bui his arguments are 



great anuquity in general terms. Bishop N 
s it to be at least as ancient as the seventh century; 
Professor Hug considers it to be even older than the Codex 
Alexandrinus ; and Dr. Scholz refers it, with much probabi- 
ii^, to the sixlh century. The readings of the Codex Epbre- 
mi, like those of all oiner very ancient manuscripts, are ia 
favour of the Latin ; but there is no satisfactory evidence that 

• lolrodncllon to the NewTeH. loLII. oan 1. p. IM. 

1 Inilie follanini caUlngue at HuuKnu Ltmen oflhe Alphibsl, A. to 

-^fciOed 



mAe \n% 



encei, 11 la proprr to ewe Iliat thie ceulofiw of 
I dtinn up from i urelul eumlDMlkHi of l£s Pro- 
, . . Weuieln, OrkHbich, ud3cliDli,rrgmarisebuh'l 

SrmboiR Critics, from Hun'e Intioductlon lo the New Teeumeiil, loil 
'-m Uiehulire Cbepier on "the HuiiHciipu thu Iutb been UMd hi 
thing of the flr*ek Teuuneni," vUb Btehop Minh'* supplaaHalUT 
muilou, wblcli eoHcetlietir fata ih« (reuer pul or ua ■KoiU 
lime of Hkhulli'l InlroducOcm la the NewTeetunent 
Cilelafui Codiciim Hinuwriptonun BlbllothecB Kefir, lorn. II. p. 2, 
ip. 3-^, IliEcomptlerof theQil*la(ue[M. AnleelMe1Iol]bM|l<eDn 
ejE of the letfiral pftSMf ei of the Old BAd New TeeUuDenl nelond 14 

r ere ectuill; to be fauDd. Monl&Ui^oD (PtlBOfnphiMOrieu, pp.tU^ 
.) hu ilTeni bc.eimUe of Ihli rauiuKrliit, which ProfetKr BufW^ 
101 eqtui In polni at elefinu lo the orifbul muiucrlft. 
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■ brao romipted rrom the I.alin versioo. It haa been 
_iA by a critical callauv, who, flccording U Gri(»bnch, 
it have lived many veara ttlet ihe lime when the manu- 
icript WIS wiitWn, and who probably praaei! many of Ihe 
Kniuent Things. Kuster was ttie firEt who pinciued extocta 
r-ftuoi this mentiscnpt for hia editiou of Ur. Mill's Greek Tes- 
. WeUlein has collated it with very great aocnracy ; 
B oumerous readings be hu qiiotL>d froin it greaU; 
x(ha value of his eaiti~~ 



IV — D. The CoDKx BEi«,a!90 called the Co 
aaiaiE^is, is a Greek and Latin msnuBrTipl, od 
four Gospels and the Acts of I^ Apostles. It] 
in the public libnTy of Ihp ITnivereiiy of CBinbril 
it was presenled by Hie celebra»4 lltaodore Bea 
15^1. Of thia manuscript, which is vniuen o 
quarto, wilhont nccenis or murks of aspiraliM 
hetween the words, the following '" ' '' — " * 




[I ivpreaentB the iiral three veiaes of Ihe flflh chapter of 

, lot Mfttthew'a Gospel, which are c"pied from Dr. Kipling'a 

fe-siiiii1e riition of the Codex Bc«i-, published at Cam- 
bridge in 17H3, of whiiian accnontis given in the Bibljogra- 
thical Appenilixtolheseoond volume. We- have placeiTtiie 
.atiD un</er the Greek, in order td briitg the whob within the 



MatU V. 1—3. __ 

A NtKEKlXfiTIFEMBLITniHESH E WGNTUPINTOallOB 
ANDWHENIiEWABSETDOWN -C AMETOHIM 
HISD1SCIPLE8ANDOPENINGH18MOUTU 
HETATOHTTHEMSAYI.VG ^ 

BLES.SEDAR ETHEPtWRINSPTlFORTHEHlSIB 

THEKINGDOMOFHEAVEN. 
I Ccinfnclr J for Spiiut. Tbe Greek li iTtii, nNETMATI 
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Sitiy-six leavw of this manuscripl arp imich lorn miii moli* 
latad,andtBD of them have bwii supplied hj a Inlei transcriber. 
Thp Cwfex Bezs is noW with Ihe lelier D. bj W'elaiein, 
Grie^aiAiand Scholi. In iheGreek it ia'dere<rure, froinlhe 
beipnniBff to Matt. i. 90., and in th(> Latin toMatL i. 12. In 
the Latin il has likewise the followins chaams, tic. Halt. vi. 
M. — ii. 3. ; Matt. zxviL 1—13. ; John i. 16. — il. 96. ; Acts 
■ " ~9.— 1. 14.1 Mil- 1ft— 20.; and from ixii. 29. to the 
The Gospela are airanged in the usual order of the 
itin maniucnpts, Matthew. John, Luke, Mark. It has a 
~-iiderabla number of canecttons.sonip of which have been 
l)j Dt. Griesbacb I and some of the pages, eonlaininir 

. _ i. 8— tU. John xviii. 13. — IX. 13. anJ Mark iv. to 

Ihk end, are written by a later hand, which Wctstein refers to 
tbe tenth centutyi but Grieabach to the tweirih. The Latin 
~— ' a is thai whicii was in usp before Ihe lime of Jerome, 
1 iwiallv called Ihe Old Italic or Ante-llicronymian 
D. In the margin of the Greek part of Ihe manuscript 
ire inMited the Ammonian sections, evidently by n later 
and the words • W' '™^"- "^ >')*< "^ '1"*^ ^'^ occesion- 
. iteiaperaed, indicaune tlie Imj^nning' and end of the 
,nTfiMti,Qr lessons reaain the church. The subjects dia- 
led in m Goapela are sometimes written in Ihe margin, 
letimea at the top of the page. But all these notations are 

, lifeslly the work of severaTpersotis and of dilTerent ages. 

,^nie date of thia manuscript has been mucli coniested. 
Those critics who give it tlie least antiquily, aaaign it to the 
■inh ot seventh centory. Wetstein supposed it to be of the 
lUkh century. Micbaelis was of opinion, that of all the manu- 
BCripts now extant, thisia the most ancient. Dr. Kipling, Ate 
editor of the Cambridge fac-simile. thoughtit mnuh older titan 
the Alesandtian manuscript, and that it mtut have been writ- 
len in the second centnij. On eompaiine it with Greek in- 
ipiioos of diSerent ages. Bishop MarsE ia of opinion that 
it cannot have been written later than the sixth century, and 
it may have been written even two or three centuries 
•r; and hefinsdlyeonsidera it prior to all tbe manuscripts 
'Extant, except the Codex Vaiicaims, and refers it to the Rixh 
century, which, peibnjui, is the liue date, If nn opinion may 
be hazarded where so moefa uncertainly prevails. 

Wetstein was of opinion, from eleven coincidences which 
he thought he had discovered, that this was the identical 
manuscript collated at Alexandria in 616, for tiie Phibxenlaii 
or later bjriac version of the Npw Testament; but this is n 
poundieM suDposition. ll is, liowever, worthy of remark, 
Oiat many of the readings by which the Codex uezs is dis- 
tinf^shed are found in the Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, nnd in 
Ihe tnorg^n of the Philoxenian-.Syri3C veruon. As the read- 
tnga of uiis mannscript fnijnenlly agree with the Laiin ver- 
nona before the time of St. Jeromf^, and with the Vulgala or 
Dresent Latin translation, Welstein was of opinion that the 
k text was altered from the I^n version, or, in other 
wonli, that the writer of the Codex BezK departed from the 
lections of Ihe Greek manuscripl or manuscripts whence he 
■opied, and introduced in their stead, &om some Latin ver- 
inon, readingswhich were warranted by no Greek manuscript. 
^Riis charge Semler, Michael is, Grieabach. and Bishop Marsh 
"-ive endeavoured to refute j and their verdict has been gene- 
lly received. Matiha-i, however, revived the charge of 
'etsletn, and considered Ihe text as extremely corrupt, and 
,_*pected that some Latin monk, who was but iodiaerently 
ddded in Greek, wrote in the margin of his New Testament 
various passagea from the Greek and Latin talhers, which 
sevmed to refer to particular pasaages. He further thought 
that ibia monk had noted the diSerencea occurring in some 
Greek and Ladn manuscripts of the New TeaUiment, anil 
ifldded parallel passagea of Scripture; and that from tbisyiir- 

either the monk himself, or some other person, maonfac- 

_] hisieit(wbether foolishly or fiaudalently is uncenain), 

which the Codex Bean is a copy. But this mitpieUm of 

itth«i hsB been little regarded in Germany, where he in- 

Ted the antipathy of ihe most eminent biblical entice, by 

ifying the sources of various readings from which he hnd 

lot in his power to draw, when he Degan to publish his 

ition of the New Testament ; giving to the Codex Beaie, 

Codex ClaromontanuB (noticed in pp. 231,-232. tn/i-aV 

other manuBcripts of unquestionable antiquity, the appel- 

in of Edilic ScurrlliM,i Bishop Mlddlflton considers Ihe 

jment Of Hichaelia as approximating very near lo tlie 

ilS, and has given a coUaiion of numerous passages of the 

teceirod text with the Codex Beze ; and the result of his 

• Biiiwp HuA'i Lecluiea, pt 
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hich dof>s not admit of nbridgment, is, A 
Codex BeiB, thnogh a midsi venerable remain of anil, 
ia not to he rrnnsidered. In a critical view, as of intteb ai 

rity. He accounts for the ([winess of its readinp, t 

dered with re^rd to ibe fraif. by the natural tfupposilion ■ 
the gn«t aniiQiLiiy of the manuscript, which wai '" - *■ 
of tm Codex Bern; but while its Lstinizinj{ is a< 
eontendsthatwehflvenareason to infer tiiat Its rmdinga 
sidered in the same light, nra therefore fsultr. 
prelate concludes with subseribing to the opinioi 
somewhat modified. He believes that nofr.iod w 

-bnl only that ibe cn'litil uossessor of ih' !■ i-i- li , 

gin with glosses mi leadings rhieflv 1' i 

Christian of the Werterji Churohi ainl i! :■ 

tion of Latin passages was tnunlatod ii.i ' ' i>. .ii.'i ~> 

luled in ihe te:it by some one who bad ;i lt:^li i>|.iitu-ii <.l 
value, and who was better skilled in calign^ihy than 1 
Greek and Latin laneuages.' Tlie arguments and evidenoe 
adduced by Bishop Middleton, we believe, are by manytd 
least in England, considered so concluaive, that, though 
aniiquity ol the manuscript is fully admitted, yet il mi:~ 
deemed a Laliidiing manuscript, and, consequently, is of 
parativeiy little ci /iea/ value. 

At the time Beza presented this manoscript to tbe tu 
sity of Cambrid^, it had been in his possession about 
teen years ;. and m his letter to that learned body, he says, 
that ll was found in the monastery of Saint Irenitus el Lyons, 
where it had lain concealed for ft long time. But how it 
came there, and in what place il was written, j 
concerning which nothing certain is known, 
generally received opinion U, that it was written 
of Europe. 

The Cambridge manuacript has been repeatedly collated 
by critical editors of the New Testament. Robert Slephetta 
made extracts from it, though with no oreat aevdracy, under 
the title of Codex fi. tot his edition of the Greek Testament,' 
of 1550; as Beza also did for his own edition published ' 
1582. Since it was sent to the university of Canbridge, 
has been more accurately collated by Junius, whose extracta 
were used by CurcellKUS and Father Morin. A fourth a 
more accurate colletion of it was made, at the suggestion 
Archbishop Usher, and the extracts were inserted in f. 
sixth volume of die London Polyglott, edited by Biabi 
Walton. Dr. Mill collated it n fiCUi and sixth time ; but thai 
his extracts are frequently defective, and sometimes erronaoutt 
appears from comparing tbem with WeUtein's New Testa* 
ment, and from a new collation which was made, about tbe 
year 1T33, by Mr. Dickenson of Saint John^s Colkge, which 
IS now preserved In the library of Jesus' College, where il 
is marked 0,e, S. Weisteln's extracts are also very incurred, 
as appears from comparing them with the mamisoiipt itself^ 

A splendid 6ic-simile of the Codex Bnm was publistuid. 
by the Rev. Dt. Kipling at Cambridge, tindet tbe patn — -* 
and at tbe expense of the oniveraity. in 1793, in S vols. 
folio. Dr. Harwood regulated the text of the Oospeli 
Acts, in his edition of Oie Greek Testament, cluefly ' 
ine to the readings of the Codex Be«»; which was so „ ^ 
valued by the learned but eccentric divine, Whbtou, that U , 
his " Primitive New Testament in English" (Svo. Sian^' 
ford and London, 1745), he has translated the fonr Gospels 
and Acts literally &om this manuscript. Dr. A. Ckike, '" 
his Commentary on the New Testament, has paid veij 
ticular attention lo tbe readings of the Codex Bezie. 

V. The CoBKX Claromontanus, or Riotts 2245., 
Greek-Latin mannscript of St. Paul's Epistles found u 
monasteiT of Clermont, in the diocese of Beauvais^ tmm 
used by Beza, togelher with the Codex CantabTigienBiB,fl 

Geoanng his edition of the New TesiamenL ll ia w^ 
.by ^\etBtein and Griesbacb in tbe second volumes of ti 
respective editions of the Greek TestamenL Sabatier ■ 
poses it to have been written in the sixth century ; Monlfi 
con places it io the seventh century; Grieshach thinks it « 
written in the sixth or seventh century, and Hug, in I. 
eighth century. This manuscript is wiitten on vellum | 
uncial characters, and with accents and marks of MJiimtk 
added by another hand, hut of great anliqiittT. As it col 
tains the Kpistlc lo the Hebrews, which has been addod ^ 
ft later hand, it is supposed to have been written in tb 
of Europe. Dr. Mul con tended that the Codex Clu 
lanus waa the second part of the Codex Beuii but I 
Opinion has been confuted by Wetsldo, who hss snov" ' 
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p.en-«9a,tnt*o 
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Ike Ibfiner is 17 do mmis eoaaetiM vitk tke bner, at ip- 
pSBB froM dM difliemiQe of tbeii fonn. ibeir onkogrspfay. 
md tbe ■ttue of the veUiim oo vhich iher ire vhtM. 
Biiiho|i Manh adds, 00 tbe aothorirr of a potl^man vho lad 
^— — "^H bolh maaaacriptB, that t£e Co&z daromootaans 
*»"— ■'■? oalj twtmi^f^mt liMs in each pace, vhile the Cam- 
bridge BBaouseript iwtams Uurtff-4krttu£es in a page; the 
aUneriatiQiis in the tvo mamuenpu are also difleienL Tbe 
Codes ClaramoDtanas, like other Gseek-Laiia manoseripta, 
has beeo accnsed of having a Greek text, that has been 
altered from ^ Latin ; hot this charee has been aatis&cto- 
riljr lefated bj Dr. Semler. Tbe mi^ndum» of this mami- 
acript are aocnewhat remarkable. From tbe bands of Ben 
it went into tbe Patean library, vbich deiiTed iu name from 
the familj of De Pay. Jaeanes De Pay, vho was librarian 
to the lung of Fraooe, and died in 1656, beqocathed it, to- 
gether with his other maDustrripts, to the Rojid LibrarT at 
Pahs, where it is now preserved, and at present is msjked 
107. According to the aocounts cf Wetstein and Sabatier, 
thirty-six leaves were cut oat of it at the beginning of tbe 
last eentory (it is supposed by John Aymon. a notorious lite- 
rary thief of that time;, and were sold in England ; bat they 
were sent back bj the eari of Oxford in \lit3. Tlie manu- 
script, therefore, is once more complete, as the oorering onlv 
is wanting in which the stolen sheets had been encloaeJ, 
which is \tpX. in the British Moseom, and filled with the 
letters that passed on the occasion, as a monument of this 
in&moos theft. 

VI.— E. Tbe CoDcx Basilxkxsis, R VL 21. (noted by 
Dr. Mill, B. l.,and hy Bengel Bas «), is a manuscript of tbe 
foar Gospels, written in uncial letters, in the eighth or (more 

Jrobably) ninth century. It is mutilated in Luke L 69. — iL 
., iii. 4---I5., xii. 58. — xiii. 12., xr. 8—20. ; and xxiv. 47. 
to the end of the Gospels ; but the chasms in Luke i. 69. — 
ii. 4., xiL 58. — ^xiii. 12., and xt. 8—20. hare been filled up 
by a l^r band. This manuj«cnpt was not used by Erasmus ; 
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bat it was cxiDated by Somd Battier for Dr. Mill, who 
higbhr rained it; by Iselin. for Bevel^s edition of the New 
Testament : and by' Wctttein, who Em giveo its readmgs in 

i hii e<iixirA, whence they have been adopted by Griesbach and 
Scholx. 

' VIL The C«m LATOAinrs 3., as h is ched by Dr. MO], 
hot iKiied by the IcOer E. by Wetalein and • E. by Grif«- 
barii in thcar catalognea of mannsaiirts of the Acts of tbe 
Apnsdes. derives its appdlatioo firom Aidibiahop Laud, who 
gate this among many other precious maooscripts to the 
nnivmiiy of Oidoid, in whose noble library it is now pr&- 
aerved. 'It is a Greek-Latin manuscript of the Acts of the 
Apostles, in which the Latin text is one of thoae verms 
whidi difler from Jereas*s edition, having been altered fxook 
the panicalar Greek text of this mannaenpL It is defiBdire 
from chap. xxtL 29. to xxriii. 26. 



This inanasnipt is errooeooslT supposed to htfve been die 
identical book used by the venerable Bede in the seventh oen- 
I tnry. because it has all those invgular readings which, b bis 
Commentaries on tbe Acts, he says were in £t book; and no 
other numuscript is now foand to have them. There is an 
extraordinarr eoinctdeoce between it and the old Syriac ver- 
sion of the Xcts of the Apostles. Wetstein conjectures, firom 
an edict of a Sardinian prince. Flavins Pancratiua, written at 
the end of this manuscript, and from aeveral other drnim- 
stanoes, that it was written in Sardinia in the seventh cen- 
tury. To this conjecture Mirhariis is disposed to aoeede, 
though Dr. Woide supposed it to have been written in tbe 
East, because its oitho^pa|rfiy has several properties obserra- 
ble in the Codex Alexandiinua. Bat as these jwcoliarities 
are also found in other very ancient manoscnpts. Bishop 
Manh considers them as insniScient to warrant the inference, 
especially when we reflect 00 the great improbability that a 
Grttk manuscript written in the Eati sboold be accompanied 
with a Latin translatiao. It will be seen from the annexed 
fao-simile. 



6eus 

uisus esT to c|> e H 

KOSTHO 



KAi n xTcpec 

XJ<.OYCXT6 




HlvtCOM 



which represents the chief part of Aets vii. 2., that this 
Latin translation, contrary to the usual arrangement of the 
Greek-Latin manuscripts, occupies the first column of the 
paffe. Only one word (or at the utmost, two or three words, 
ana that but seldom^ is written in a line, and in unciid or 
capital letters ; and tJiey are so written that each Latin word 
is always opposite to the correspondent Greek word. Hence 
it is evident, that the manuscript wMwritteo for the aae ^a 



person who was not well skilled in bodi languages ; and as 
the Latin occupies the first column, this eireomstance is an 
additional evidence that it was written in flie West of En- 
rope, where Latin only was spoken. For the satisfaction of 
the English reader, titie verse m question is subjoined in com- 
mon Roman and Greek capitals, with the corresponding lite- 
ral En^ish in a third column:-— 



WBTTTEN Of UNCIAL OB CAPITAL LBTTEKe. 



SSI 



Oofi EM 


And hb siiD 


ANOPEZ 


N(N 


AAEAtOl 


■ RXTHUN 


KAl nATEPEl 


AND FATBIRI 


AKOT2AIK 


BEAUIH 






o ex 


THK OD 


THS AOSUZ 




n*eH 




Tnnpi 


UNTO TUB m 


HMnN 


or va 


ABPAAM. 





With regard to the date of this manuscript; — Mr. Ajtle 



taij. Bnt Ironi the shape of the lettera and other 
Maneet, Wahop Manh pronounces it to be lees ancient than 
die Codeoc Bnue, which was wiitleu in the fiflh century. 
Probably the end of the sixth or the former part of the seventh 
centaiy maj be assigned as the date of the Codex Laudianus 3. 
lilia manuscript is of great value : Michaelis pronounces it to 
be iDdispengable to every man who would examine the impoc- 
lant qneauon, whether the Codices Ursco-Latini have been 
corrupted from the Latin, and adds, that it was this manuscript 
which eonriaced him that this charRB is without foundation.' 
VIII. — •£., in Griesbach's oatalogue of manuscripts of 
Saint Paul's Epistles, and E. 2. in the second volume of 
Wetstein's edition of the New Testament, is the Codex San 
GcaMANENsu, a Greek-Latin manuscript of Saint Piul's 
EiHStles, written in the seventh century, in uncial letters, and 
with accents and marks of aspiration, d prima manu. It has 
beea generally supposed to be a mere copy of the Codex 
"' — ns (described in pp. 331, 333.) ; but this opinion 



Hebrews i: , - ■ 

it to the latter half of the ninth, or to the tenth century, and 
Micbaelis to the ninth century, which (Bishop Maiah r^ 
inarktO is die utmost that can be allowed to Us antiquity. 
The Greek text is vrritten in uncial letters without accent^ 
and the Latin in Anglo-Saxon characteTS : it has been collated 
bv Wetstein. In many respects it coincides with the Codex 
Boemerianus, and beiones to the Alexandrine Recensiim. 
The words Xfvnc {Chrial), and Uruit {Jetui), are not abbre- 
viated by AC and IC, as in the common manuscripts, bntby 
XPC and IHC, as in the Coder Bezsi. 

XI. — G., in Griesbach's notation of manuscripta of Saint 
Paul's Epistles, is the Cudex Bokrkikianos, which derives 
its name from Dr. C. F. Boerner, to whom it formerly be- 
longed; it is now deposited in the royal library at Dresden. 
[t contains St. Paul's Epistles, with the exception of that lo 
ihe Hebrews, which was formerly r^ected by the church of 
Rome ; and it is written in Greek and Latin, the Latin or old 
\nte-Hietonymian version being interlined between the 
Greek, and written over the text, of which it Is a translation. 
Semlo supposed that the Latin waswritten since the Greek; 
out Professor Matthtei, who published a copy of this maQO- 
script, suggests that the uniformity of the handwriting, and 
rimilarity in the colour of the ink, evince that both the Greek 
md Latin texts proceeded from the same transcriber. It 
frequently agrees with the Codex Claromonianus. The time 
when this manuscript was written has not been determined 
with precisian. That it is ancient, appears (says Micbaelis) 
frora the form of the characters, and the absence of aeeenta 
and marks of aspiration. It seems to have been written in 
an age wlien the tianaitian was making from uncial to email 
characters ; and from the correspondence of the letters r, >, 
and I, in the Latin version to that form which is found in the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, Bishop Marsh infers, that this a 



to questioned by Dr. Semter, m his crith^ examination of 

this manuscript, who has produced many examples, from angio-oaion eipnaoei, nisnop maran .niers, uiai mis rasnn- 

which It apprars *sl if the transcriber of it actually had the script was written m the west of Europe, and probabW 

Clermont HS,. befoto him, he must at least have selected between the eighth and tenth centuries. Ttusier, who firat 



Edreliciu, in writing which the Clermont MS. was principally 
hut not at all times consulted. The manuscript now under 
consideration takee its name from the monasK^ry of St. Uer- 
roain-des-Prcz, in Paris, in whose library it waa formerly pre- 
•erved. Dr. Mill hrst procured extracts from it, for his edi- 
tion of the Npw Testament, where it is noted by the abbre- 
TiaiioD Ger.far Germanensis. 

According to Montfauc on, there is also extant another more 
ancient Codex San-Germanensis of Saint Paul's Epistles, 
which has never been collated. It is a fragment, containing 
only thirteen leaves; and is supposed to be as ancient as the 
fifth century.' 

LX. — v., in Wetstein's, Griesbach's, and Scholi's notations 
of manuscripts, is the Codex Boreeij, bo called from iti^ 
former possessor, John Boreal, who was ambassador at thr 
court olLandon, in the reign of James I. Shortly after the 
death of Boreel in 1629, an unknown scholar collated tlir 
gospels of Matthew and Mark, and the first ten chapters of 
Luke's Gospel ; which collation was communicated to Wet- 
stein by Isaac Verburgius. It follows the Constanunopoli- 
tan recension. AfW it had been lost for a century, iMh 
manuscript was exhibited by Professor Heringa at a meeting 
of the associates of the third class of the Royal Bilgian In- 
slilute, on the 36th of April, 1S30.> 

X. — F., in Wetstein's aud Griesbach's notation of ManU' 
scripts of Saint Paul's Eoisties, is the Codex Auoibnsis, a 
Greek-Latin manuscript of the Pauline Epistles. It derives 
its name from the monastery of Augia major, at Rheinau, ti> 
which it belonged in the luteenth century. After passing 
through various hands, it was purchased by the celebrateil 
critic, Di. Richard Beulley, in 1718 ; and in 1787, on Uif 
death of the younger Bentley, it was deposited in the librar}' 
of Trimly College, Cambridge. This manuscript is defec- 
ILpn. 131— lS3._MicUr]li<^Tol_ll, puli. 



collated this manuacript, supposed it to be Briiisli; Doeder- 
lein, Irish. The leanied reviewer of Mallhtei's edition of 
this manuscript, in the Jena Literary Gazette, decides that it 
could only be written in Gennany or France; because in the 
mai^nmany passages are noted c™(rajJ/»MUisp, apparently 
because they are contradictory lo the opinion of Gottachalk, 

celebrated monk, who disputed ' j--.^---!-- 

I the ninth century, but whose le 
except in those two countries. Tl 
it probable that thi* 
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in the Oii^ of Wiillni, p. TE, Sd edll. 

171G, b/ ttie cclebnlW 

BlbllmbMirDDLiun. Ii.p.imi. InhliPilC' 
> (cc-iimlle of Hid OrcsV ud LulD chtnr- 

Eruftllu'Liim Haaiiniplex, vA- 1. Ld the lut m tlto 

iii«i'arWawteln>sPnil(ifaneiu, p.Sl.naM(a). BtK- 



iredestination 



in question diinks 
.,._.... , itten by Johanne* 

Scotus, who lived at the court of Charles the Bald, king of 
France, and was the most celebrated opponent of GottBc&lk. 
The manuscript, however, could not have been writlen later 
Iban the ninth century; for in the beginning of the tendi, 
GoUschalk's dispute had lost all its importance. Giieabach 
and Hug accordingly refer the Codex Boemeriantis to &• 
ninth or tenth century. There is a transcript of this MS. In 
ihe library of Trinity College, Cambridge, among the boob 
and manuscripts that were left hy Dr. Bcnticy, who probably 
procured it for bis intended edition of the Creek Testament. 
Professor Matthci published a copy of this manuscript at 
Meissen in Saxony, m 1791, in quarto, which was reprutad 
at the sameplace m 1818, also in quarto.' 

XII. — *G. of Griesbach's notaiion, and G. according lo 
Wetstein's and Dr. Scholz's notations, is the Cenex Hah- 
LEIANUS 56S4., in the British Museum, fonlatly died •• 
Codex Wolhi A. Its first possesEor was Erasmus Mdeli ~ 
who brought this and the following manuscript tttm te 
East Alter his death both manascnpts were purchaad W 
La Cro«e ; by whom they were preeentad to J. C. V/lW, M 
Hamburgh. The latter enlisted them, and published Us 
collations in the third volume of his Anecdota Graoa, p. 48. 
tl teq. Michaelia refers the Codex Uarkianoa 6fiB4. to the 
eighth century, but Scholz dates it in the eleventh centtDT. 
Grieabach thinks it scarcely more asoient than the ttreUui 
century. It is written on vellum, in quarto, wiA aceeua 
and spirits, and has the following chasms, via. Matt. i. I. to 
vi. C, vii. 25. to viii. 9., viii. S3, to ix. S..xiviu. 18. to Muk 
i. 13., Mark i. 33. to ii. 4. and xiv. 19.55. Luke i. 1—13. 
T. 4. to vii. 3., viii. 46. lo ix. ft., xi. 37 — 11. and xxi*. 41. to 
Iha end of Saint Luke's Gospel ; John xvii. ^—19., and zix. 



• EnMcr'i mtftct ta hi* •Allan of Mill'i Onek 
mcbulU, 'oi: II. part I. fo. MS-aff. ptn II. m Wl 
Lliemur Z<^iiiii||, u ibMsd In ihtAulTOcilw 
p. 931. Uuf'ilolnxtiKaDiHVgl. I. pp. 393-981. 
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tury. It contains fra^ents of Saint Paul's Epistles, written 
in uncial characters, with accents ; and was formerly kept at 
mount Athos, where it was applied, as old parchment, to the 



10. ana enomg wiin v. xx. ox ue sane i/oapier. 

The subjoined engraving is a fius-Mmile of tl 
of John xiv. 6. 



TverGiAyrcDOjc 
ercDeiMBiHo 

AOCKXIHAKH 

ei\KxrH::?cuH 

oyA.icGfxeTA.f 
TTpocroNTfps. 

eiMHA-lGMOy 



from this manuscript, of which the following is a representa- 
tion in ordinary Greek characters, with the corresponding 
literal English veraion. 



Aeteiattooix 


SATTHUNl'OraMK 


BrnEIMBlHO 


lAMTHEW 


AOZKAIHAAH 


AYANDTHETKU 


eiAKAlHZnH 


THANDTHELIFE 


OTAIXEPXETai^ 


NOMANCOMEth 


npoxTONnrPA 


UNTOTHEl'^rHR 



5149.\ a manuscript of the four Gospels, bro 
Island of Cyprus in the year 1637; and now 4 
Royal Libraiy at Paris, where it is at preseni 
This manuscript was first collated by Father I 
extracts of various readings were inserted by 1 
critical edition of the New Testament* Wa 
this manuscript with Latinizing, but without 
dence. Michaelis deemed it to be of gie 
expressed a wish for a more accurate collatioi 
wish was not realized until the year 1819, n 
A. Scholz, of Heidelberg, being at Paris, subj 
nuscript to a very rigorous critical examinatioi 
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WRITTEN IN UNCIAL OR CAPITAL LETTERS. 
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lefds) are often tnteichanged ; lind the pennutations of vowels 
•nd conaoDants are very numerous. Thus we meet with 
um^ufAftmtt for wmjufAfom (Matt. xiii. 44.) ; «\d«( for fA3» (Mark 
It. 23.); »t^ for ftf^/ft (Matt. zuii. 7., xxvi. 25. 49, &c.^; 
mJcfont tor maSofian (Lake ifw- i^) | txttm for tcvto (LuKe 
TiiL 9.) ; &aHtuef for e«Mucy ; «pMb lor nuiJ^wiei (Matt xxv. 
S.) ; Nc^«#id^ for N«(«ffr (Abri^i/iul^ &c. From the con- 
fbfled and irregrular manner in ulritli the aooMi and spirits 
are placed, Dr. Scholz conjectmiiBi that the Codex Cyprius 
waft transcribed from a ^0fre. anetent copy that was nearly 
destitute of those distinctions. Some of tke permutations are 
nnquestjonably errors of the transcriber ; but the greater part 
of them, he is of opinion, n^ust be referred to the orthography 
and pronunciation which (it is well known) were peculiar to 
the Alexandrians. To this manuscript are prefixed a Synax- 
aritim,! or epitome of the lires of the Saints who are vene- 
rated by the Greek church, and a Mmologionyi or martvrology, 
together with the canons of Eusebius : to each of the three 

last Gospels is also prefixed an index 
of the Mt^axeuA or larger chapters. The 
numbers of the Ammonian sections and 
larger chapters,' are marked in the 
inner margm ; and the numbers of the 
other chapters, together with the titles, 
are placed either at the top or at the 
bottom of the page. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew comprises 359 Ammo- 
nian sections, and 68 chapters; that of 
St. Mark, 241 sections, and 48 chapters ; 
that of Su Luke, 342 sections, and 83 
chapters; and the Gospel of St John, 
232 sections, and 19 chapters. The 
celebrated passage in John viii. 1 — 11., 
ooDeerning the woman who had been 
taJcen in adultery, constitutes a distinct 
chapter. From the occasional notation 
of certain days, on which particular 
portions were to be read, as well as 
irom the prefixing of the synaxarion 
and menologian, Dr. Scholz considers 
this manuscript as having originally 
.been written, and constantly used, for 
ecclesiastical purposes. In very many 
instances it apees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan ana Alexandrine recensions; 
in others, with the Alexandrine alone, 
and in a few instances with neither. 

A considerable dilTerence of opinion 
prevails, resj)ectin? the age of the 
Codex Cypnus. Montfaucon assigned 
it to the eighth century; Scholz and 
Hug, to the ninth century ; and Simon, 
to the tenth century. Specimens of its 
characters have been given by Mont- 
faucon,' Blanchini,* and Dr. Scholz ;* 
the annexed fac-simile is copied from 
thai of Dr. S. : it contains part of the 
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first verse of the twenty-eighth chapter 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, in English 




thus: 



UnnBCNDOPTHEKABBATHASITBEOANTOOAWinrOWAR 
DfniSriaSTZLfrOPTUKWKSK'CAlSEMAnYMAOOALENB. 

This manuscript is of considerable 
importance in a critical point of view, 
particularly as it affords great weight 
to the readings of the best and most 
ancient MSS., ancient versions, and Uie 
fathers.* 



• Accoitting to Suicer, Synaxarion is the name of an ecclesiastical book 
to use aiDOD^ the members of the Greek church ; it contains a very brief 
notice of their eaincs, and also a concise explanation of the subject of each 
feirtival which is celebrated. A Menologian is the same amon^ the Greeks, 
as a luartyrology or calendar of reputed saints with the Latin or Romish 
church, which contains an indication (for it can scarcely be termed a 
biographical notice) of the saints for every day of the month throui^hout 
the year; and also a commemoration of those saints, of whom no lives are 
extant, and for whom no special office is appointed. Thesaurus Ecclesias- 
tic us, torn. H. pp. 36a 1108. 

• ^e a notice of these divisions in p. 214 of (his volums. 

• Palaeofraphia Graca, p. 232. 

4 E«aDf elluriam Quadniplez, part I. p. 492. plate 3. from that psffe. 

• hi the end of his Cnrn Cridcn in Historlam Textus Evangeliomm. 

• Dr. Schdx (Cur. Crit pp. €3— 66r.) has given several instances of such 
raadlnfa, one only of whJco we have room to notice. In John tU. 8. the 



XVII.— L. The CoDEx Regius 62. (formerly 386K 
Stephani ».) is a quarto manuscript on vellum, containing 
the four Gospels, and written in uncial letters, of an oblong 
form, according to Wetstein in the beginning of the seventh 
century, but m the opinion of Dr. Scholz, in the eighth 
century. Griesbach refers it to the eighth or ninth century. 
The accents are frequently wanting, and are often wrongly 
placed, even when they are inserted ; from which circumstance 
Grieisbach and Scholz think that this manuscript was transcrib- 
ed from another very ancient one, which had no accents. Each 
page is divided into two columns, and the words follow, for 
the most part, without any intervals between Uiem. Hie iota 
subscriptum, and postcriptum, are uniformly wanting: Uie 
usual abbreviations occur, and the letters at and or are some- 
times written with contractions, as in the Codex Coislinia- 
nus 1. (a manuscript of the eighth century) ; and not seldom 
a letter is dropped m the middle of a word : — ^Thus, we read 
in it ^afct^QxM tor «'«^^0o^», M^nnrtu for lUJi^^rrai, nArfm/ume for 
lutTflcpyuiroc, &c. &c. Errors in orthography appear in every 
page, and also permutations of vowels and consonants. This 
manuscript contains the four Gospels, with the following 
chasms, viz. Matt. iv. 21. — ^v. 14 and xxviii. 17. to the end 
of the Gospel; Mark x. 17 — 30. and xv. 10—20.; and John 
xxi. 15. to the end. The TnKot and the Ammonian sections 
with reference to the canons of Eusebius are written in the 
Codex Re^us aprim^ manu. This manuscript harmonizes 
with the Alexandrine or Western Recension. It was collated 
by Robert Stephens,'and by Wetstein, but more accurately by 
Griesbach, with the exception of Matt viii. — ^xviii. ; which 
chapters he states that he examined in a cursory manner. 
The parts omitted by Griesbach were carefully collated by 
Dr. Scholz. 

XVIII.— M. The Codex Regius 48. (formerly22430 is a 
manuscript of the four Gospels, presented to Louis XI Y. by 
the Abb6 Franpois des Camps, Jan. I, 1706. It is written 
on vellum, of the tenth century, and has the Eusebian canons, 
together with synaxaria, summaries of chapters, accents, 
musical notes, the usual abbreviations and permutations of 
words similar in sound. The text for the most part agrees 
with the Alexandrine Recension, but sometimes with the 
Constantinopolitan, and it has a few readings which are 

Seculiar to K. or the Codex Cyprius. Dr. Scholz has 
escribed it in his Biblico-Critical Travels, and collated it 
throughout. 

XIX. — N. The Codex Vindobonensis, Lambecii 2., in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, contains a fragment of Saint 
Luke*8 Gospel, viz. ch. xxiv. 21—40. It has already been 
described in § IV. pp. 227, 228. of this volume. Scholz, 
after Fleischer, refers it to the seventh century ; but it should 
rather seem to be of the fifth or sixth century. 

XX. — -O. is a fragment, torn out of some larger manu« 
script, containing the narrative of the Pharisee ana the Pub« 
lican, in Luke xviii. : it was presented by Anselm fianduri 
to Montfaucon. Only one reading has been quoted from il 
by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Scholz, viz. i w utfiroc, which 
has been received into the text by the two fastpmentioned 
editors, as well as by Schott, Vater, Naebe, Goeschen, and 
Tittmann. 

XXI. — P. The Codex Guelpherbttanus A. contains 
fragments of the four Gospels, written on vellum in the sixth 
century, which were erased in the eighth or ninth century, ii 
order to write several works of Isidore of Seville. 

XXII. — Q. The Codex Guelpherbttanus B. is also a 
palimpsest manuscript of the sixth century, containing frag« 
ments of the Gospels of Luke and John, which were erased, 
in order to make room for some treatises of Isidore of Seville. 

XXIII. — R. The Codex Tubingensis is a single leaf of 
thick vellum in quarto, written on both sides, in ue seventh 
centtiry. It contains John i. 38 — 60. 

XXiV. — S. The Codex Vaticanus 354. contains the four 
Gospels with the canons of Eusebius. It is written on 
vellum, in folio, by one Michael, a monk, in the year 949. 
It almost uniformly agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

XXV. — ^T. The Codex Rorgianus I. is a fragment of a 

Codex Cyprius reads ovk «i>«iS«ivw which in later manuscripts is altered to 
•vjrw Mva/SMtva', because the celebrated antagonist of Chriatianitr, Por- 
phyry, had used il a? a ground of objection. With the Codex Cyprius 
agree the Cambridge Manuscript, the Codices Rexii. 14. (33. of Griesbach's 
notation), and Ii5. (17. of Griesbach), several of the Moscow manuscripts 
cited by Matthsei, the Mcmphitic and Ethiopic versions, together with 
several of the Ante-Hierony mian versions, and among the uthers, Jerome, 
Augustine, Cyril, Chrysostom, and Epiphanius. This reading alone proves 
that the Codex Cyprius has nof been altered fcom the Latin, aa Wetetete 
asserted without any authority. 
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Greek-Sahidic manuficript of the Bfth centuiy, in quarto, con- 
taining John y\. 28 — $7. and vii. 6—8. 31. it was publbhed 
by Georgi, at Rome, in 1789, with the Sahidic version. Its 
text follows that of the Alexandrine recension. 

XXYI. — U. The Codex Nanianus 1., in the library of 
St Mark, at Venice, contains the four Gospels with the 
Eosebian canons. It is nearly entire, and for the most part 
agrrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Birch, 
by whom it was first collated, refers it to the tenth or eleventh 
oentory ; Dr. Schols, to the tenth centory . 

XXVlI.— v. is a manuscript in the library of the Holy 
Synod at Moscow, thus noted oy Matthei in his edition of 
the Greek Testament It is written on vellum^ in octavo, and 
contains the four Gospels. From Matt i. to John yii. 38. is 
in uncial letters, of the eiehth century ; from John vii. 30. to 
the end, is the writing of Uie thirteenm or fourteenth century ; 
it follows the Constantinopolitan Tecensioo. 

XXVIIL— W. is a fragment annexed to the Codkx Regius 
Parisiensis 314., containing Luke ix. 36-^7.9 and x. 19—23. 
It is written on vellum, in quarto, in the eighth century, and 

res with the Alexandrine fjaimily. It was first collated by 
Schdz. 
XXIX.— X. The Codex Landshutensis, formerly Ingol- 
«tadiensis, is a neatly written manuscript of the tenth centur^r^ 
containing the four Gosnels, the text of which almost uni- 
formly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. Dobrowski, 
who conmiunicated some readings from this manuscript, 
referred it to the eleventh century : it was, for the first time, 
4;ollated throu^out by Dr. Scholz. To the test of the Gos- 



pels of Matthew and John are added Commentaries taken 
from Chrysostom, on John xix. 16. «^ seq, from OrigNi and 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, and on Luke from Titus oTBostn. 
Many leaves are misplaced by the carelessness of the binder, 
and there are numerous chasms, which are specified by Dr. 
Scholz. 

XXX. — Y. The Comex Bibliotheca Bxbberinuk^ 285. 
is a fragment in folfo, of Htm ninth century, written on vellum. 
It contains John xvi. 4. to xix. 28., and agrees with the 
Alexandrine family. 

XXXI. — 7L is Ae Codex Rescriftus of St Matthew's 
Grospel, in die library of Trinity College, Dublin. It was 
discoveted by the Rev. Dr. Barrett, senior fellow of that col- 
lege. While he was examining different books in its library, 
he met with a very ancient Greek manuscript, on certam 
leaves of trhich he observed a two-fold writinflr, one ancieot 
and the other oomparatively recent transcribed over the 
former. The original writing on these leaves had been 
greatly defaced, either by the injuries of time, or bj art : on 
close examination, he found, that this ancient wntin^ con- 
sisted of the three following fragments : — ^The Prophet Isaiah, 
the Evan^litt Saint Matmew, and certain orations of Gre- 
gory Nazianzen. The fragment, containing Saint Matthew's 
Gospel, Dr. Barrett carefully transcribed ; and the whole has 
been accurately engraved in fao-simile hj the order and at 
the expense of the University, thus presenting to the reader a 
perfect resemblance of the origimL' The accompanying eik- 
graving is copied from Dr. B.^s first ptals. 



T"oT:AeiTc\*THreNecicoT 
T'CDCH N -Lirsi HCTenr ei 

CHCTHCXIHXpOCairTO 

jjL Ap I /I c T^a:> icoc H CD TTpiK 
crNe^veeiNATTOnrc enr 

peeHeNirj-CTpies^oTC/i 

- - eKTTKic4T"jonn' 
cocHCp 2s.eO/iNHPzinrTHC 

2S.IKA rOCCOM K/llJ-IHeeA 

ATT^M N^e I rj_L j^Te I c^ r 

GBOnrAHeMAaeP/i attoat 



< represents the 18th and 19th verses of the first chapter of 
:Saint Matthew^s Gospel. We have subjoined the same 
•verses in ordinary Greek types, with a literal version in 
•parallel columns. 



•V. la ToTAEi¥3nrHrENEirxoT 

TaiHNMNHSTETGEI 
ZHITHZMHTrOSATTO. . . 

MAPIAZTClIQIH^nPlN 
XTNEAeElNATTOTrET 
PHeHENTAITPIEXOTXA* 

EKmCEAnOT- 

\V. 19. Iqih<1>aeoakhpatthz 

AIKAlOZnNKAIMHeEA . . . 
ATTHNAEirMATEirAI 
EBOTAHOHAAePAAnOAT 
ZAIATTHN. 



V. 18. NoWTRSBmmOPJSCUTTH 

uswas'bkinoebpou 

8edh18m0thrr 

mabttojosbPIIbbforb 

THBrCAMETOOBTHSRSaCWAl 
FOimDWITHCHIliD 

BYTHBB0LT8PT' 

V. 19. josbPHthenhbrhcsband 

BBmOAJUBTMANANDNOTWILL . . 
TOMAXBHBRAPITBLICBXAMPLB 
WASSnifDBDPRlVILTTOPUT 
BBRAWAT. 



Of the original writing of this manuscrint, which Dr. Bar- 
rett calls the Codex Fdtu, only sixty-four leaves remain, in a 
•Tery mutilated state : each page contains one column ; and 



the columns in general consist of twenty-one lines, and some- 
times (though rarely) of twenty-two or twenty-three ; the 
lines are nearly of equal lengths, and consist, ordinarily, of 
eighteen or twenty square letters, written on vellum, origi- 
nally of a pttrple colour, but without any accents. From 
these two circumstances, as well as from tne division of the 
text, the orthography, mode of pointing, abbreviations, and 
from some other considerations, Dr. Barrett, with great pro- 
bability, fixes its age to the sixth centnir. This manuscript 
follows the Alexandrian Recension* The Codex Beeeru, or 
later writing (which contains several tracts of some Greek 
fathere), he attributes to a scribe of the thirteenth century : 
about which time it became a greneral practice to erase 
ancient writings, and insert othefs m their place.' 

* The title of this ioterestinir (and comparatively little known)jrablicatioa 
is as follows : " Evanceliuin Secundum BiattKeam W Codlcfe KeBcripco in 
Bibliotheca CoUefii SSe. Trinitatis inzta Pobls: WMcripCiim Opera e 
Studio Johannis Barrett, S. T. P. MDCCCL*' 410. 

• Dr. Barrett's Prolegomena, pp. 2—9. 
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XXXn. — The CoDKX Hai^ianvs, No. 5598., is a most 
splendid ETangelistarium, or collection of lessons from the 
foar Gospels, written on vellum in uncial Greek letters, 
which are gilt on the first leaf, and coloured and ornamented 
nrougfaout the rest of the book. It consists of seven hundred 
and fortf-eight pages : and, according to an inscription on the 
last page, was written by one Constantinci, a presbyter, a. d. 
995. To several of the longer sections, titles are prefixed in 
larger characters. The passages of the Gospels are noted in 



the margin, as 4hey -occur, by a later hand, and between pages 
726. and 729. there are inserted ten leaves of paper, dontam- 
ing the series of Lessons or Extracts from tne Gospels, 
which are supposed to have been written by Dr. Covell, who 
was chaplain to the British embassy at Constantinople, a. d. 
1670 — 1677, and was a diligent coUector of MSS. ITie an- 
nexed fac-simile, from the third page of this precious manu- 
script, represents the eighteenth verse of Uie first chapter of 
Saint John's Gospel. 




• i 



N'OyA^icea) 



+ 
• 



irmT^iT^HKfi 



In ordinary Greek types, with a literal English version in 
paralld columns, it is as follows >* 



eNOr^iSEa 
PAKEnnnoTE- 

OMONOrENHzH 
OnNEISTONKOA 

noNToriPjEKEi 

N02E3HrH2AT0' 



GDNOMANHATHSE 
ENATANYTIMDB' 

THEONLYBEGOTTENSN 
WHOISINTHEBO 

SOMOFTHEFHRH 
EHATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 



The lines of this venerable MS. are not all of equal length, 
some, containing ten, others ten or more letters, in' each Ime. 

The ' saijis- contractions of 82 for Bto^ {God), np for Uamf 

{Father), ri for Tmc (a am), &c. which occur in air the most 
ancient Greek manuscripts, are also to be seen in ^s Evan- 
gelistarium. This manuscript, which was unknown to 
Griesbach, was eollated by Dr. Scholz, for his edition of the 
Greek Testament. He numbers it 153, in his catalogue of 
Evai^lLsteria. 

XJQCni. — The Codex UrFENSACHiANns 2. (1. of BengePs 
notation, and No. 53. of Wetstein's and Griesbach's cata- 
logues of manuscripts of Saint Paul's Epistles), is a frag- 
ment of the Epistle to the Hebrews, consisting of two leaves : 
it is at present preserved in the public library at Hamburgh* 
Having been very imperfectly described by Maius, Wetstem, 
and Bengel, Dr. H. P. C. Henke rendered an important ser- 
vice to biblical literature by subjecting it to a minute critical 
examination, the result of which he published at Helmstadt, 
in 1800, in a quarto tract, with a fac-simile of the writing, i 
Aocofding to this writer, the Codex tJfifenbachianus originally 
consisted of one temion, or six leaves, of which the four 
middle ones are lost. It is wholly written in red uncial cha- 
racters, slightly dififering from the square form observable in 
the most ancient manuscripts. The accents and notes of aspi- 
ration are carefully markea, but the iota subscriptum nowhere 
occurs : nor are any rtops or minor marks of distinction to be 
seen, except the full stop^ which is promiscuously placed at 
the bottom, in the middle, or at the top of a page, to serve as 



> Dr. Henke**! 
perti, fn their 
Helmittck, 1801] 
sbridtfd. 



^and fac-rimile are reprinted by Pott and Ru< 
lOBBomentatiGaiim Theologicaruin, vol. ii. pp. l— a-i. 
D whkh oar account of the Codex Uffeobachlaou* iM^t', 



* 



a comma, a colon, or a full point. Tlio note of interrogation 
occurs only once, viz. in Heb. iii. 17. after the word ptum ; but 
there are scarcely any abbreviations besides those which we 
have already noticed as existing in the Alexandrian ahd other 
ancient manuscripts : &e annexed fac-simileexhibits the first 
four verses and part of the fifth vej^se of the EpisUe to the 
Hebrews. * - 

iKTm itiuj ail fif M JJciv. 

a A ' txuNaiiaYracjLuIircikO^Miiy^^ 

^ K N i NIwJE^UTHOIIIaT^WX YHHC 



*. 
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In English that >— 

THCKFliTLBTOTUEHEBEEWf 

•rrroETHLiKEEorALLrrnEUPATEirE^ 

imtnfDETPAftTlAXDDfTERJlfAWiVEUAV 

CIEirTLraODWHOfrAErrOTHEPATHEBJET 

THEPEOPHETtl .^THELAETOP 

THBSEDArSHATHSPOEE!VI75ITOIT 

•BTflBfOirWHOMHEHATHCONSnTUTEDHEIEOPA 

LLTHINOE-BYWHOMALEOHEMADBTHEWOELlMr 

WHOBEINOTHEBElOHTNEMOPAnOLOETAlfirTHEKX 

PEBSnMAaEOrHllPEEEON'ANDUP 

MOLDI!fOALLTHI!fOfBrniEWOEDOFPOW 

XE'WHXNBrHIMIELPPUEIPICATION 

OPflXBHEHADMADE-BAT 

DOWNOlCTHEEIOHTHANDOPTHEllAinTT 

ONHWBtOMUCH BETTEEBEI NGM A 

DrniAlfTHEAIirGELB.A8A]fOECEZ 

CKLLBimiAMBTHANTBET 

HtHATHOBTAUffBO-POEOirrOWBICBCoftheEIlgebllUTHHIBAIDATAXT 

Tim 

H. Mdntucriptt containing^ the AVw Teotament or the Four 
GotpeU, written in curtive or ordinary Greek charactert, 
which have been collated and dted by et&tort of the Greek 
Tettament (and etpecially by Wetotein and Grieobach)^ 
•mho preceded Dr. Scholz, by whom their notation hao been 
retained, with the exception of Mtmbert, 12. 87. 98. 100. 
107.111,112. 17X and 172. 

1. The Codex BASiLnifSM, B. VI. 27. (noted bj Bengrel 
Baa, y.) contains the whole of the New Testament, except 
the Revelation, and is written on Tellum with accents. On 
account of the subscriptions and pictuies which are found in 
it (one of which appears to be a portrait of the emperor Leo, 
sumamed the Wise, and his son Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus), Wet9tein conjectures that it was written in Uieir time, 
that is, in the tenth century. Michael is and Griesbach have 
acceded to this opinion. Erasmus, who made use of it for 
his edition of the Greek Testament, supposed it to be a Latin- 
ising manuscript, and his supposition was subseijuently 
adopted by Wetstein ; but Micnaelis has vindicated it from 
this charge, and asserts that it is entitled to very great 
esteem. According to Hug, the text of the Gospels is very 
different from the text of the other parts of the book. In the 
Acts and Epistles, according to Dr. Scholz, it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan Recension ; and in the Gospels, with the 
Alexandrine Recension. 

2. The (^)DEX Basileensis B. VI. 25. (noted by Bengel 
Bas, /8.) is a manuscript of the fifteenth century, containing 
the four Gospels. Its text harmonizes with that of the C/on- 
stantinopolitm Rcrr^nsion. It was used by Erasmus for his 
edition of the New Testament. 

3. The ('oDEX CosENDONCENsis formerly belonged to a 
monastery of (Janons Regular of tlie Blessed Virgin at Cor- 
sendonck near Tumhout. It is a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, containing the whole of the New Testament, except 
the Apocalypse. It was used by Erasmus for his second edi- 
tion. Wet«t<?in charges it with being altered from the Latin. 

4. Tlie CoDKX Reciius 84., formerly 2867. (Stephani, >.), 
is a maimscript of the four Gospels, written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. It was partially collated by Robert Ste- 
phens and subsequent editors, and for the first time ihrou/rh. 
out by Dr. Scholz, who siaU^H that its text is composed from 
the Alexandrine and ("onstantinopolitan Recensions, but more 
frequently agrees with the last. 

5. The CoDBX Reoius lOG., formerly 2871 (Stephani, cf.), 
contains the Acts, ("atholic and Pauline Epistles, and the 
Gospels with Prologues ; it is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century, and exhibits a mixed text. It was collated 
throughout by Dr. Scholz. Extricts from it were given by 
Dr. Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach. 

6. The Codex Reoius 112., fonnerly 3425, and then 2205. 
(Stephani, •.), is a manuscript of the eleventh century, writ- 
ten on vellum in 12mo. It contains the Gospel, Acts, and 
Epistles, with synaxaria,^ and the liturgy of Chrysostom. 
To the Gospels of St. Mark, St Luke, and St. John, and to 
the Epistle of St. James and the first Epistle of St. Peter, are 
prefixed an artriiment and index of chapters ; to the remain- 
ing Catholic EpLstles and to those of St. Paul, only an argu- 

t Such, Dr. ITenke han Rhown, is the proper rondoring of (he inscrip- 
tion, most probably frum the circumstance of its bcinx written with ver- 
milion, after the pnttom of the ancient imperial letters pntent, which wore 
usually wriUen in red, purple, or golden characters. Codicis Uffenbach- 
teal Recensus Critic us, pp. &— 7. of toL U. of Pott's and Ruperti's Sjrlloge 
Commentationuro Theoio^carum. 

• On the import of this word ■•€ nota 1. p.29k tupra. 



meat. Hiis manoscript Is pronoanced by Michaelis to be of 
very great importance : it has the following chasms, which 
were first discovered by Griesbach, rix. Matt. i. I. — ii. 81.: 
xxri. 33 — 53. ; xXTiL 26. — ^xxviti. 10. ; Mark i. 2. to the end 
of the chapter; and John xxi. 2. to the end of the Gospd. 
The Tarious readings from this manwcript given by Knster 
and Wetstein are very inaccurate. Matt. xiii. xiv. and rr. 
were the only three chapters actually collated by Griesbach. 
It was collated by Dr. Scholz, in the Gospel of Su Matthew, 
in Mark i. — iv. and John Tii. TiiL The text is a mixed one. 

7. The CoDKX Regius 71., formerly 2S66. (Stephani, c), 
is a manuscript of the elerenth century, written on yellnm, 
and containing the four Gospels, withprologues, synaxaria, 
the Eusebian canons, and ngnres. Tne text for the most 
part agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan Recension, 
though there also are yerj man^r Alexandrine readings. Dr. 
Scholz collated it in Mark i. — ^vi. and John iii. B. 

8. The CoDcx Regius 49., formerly 2242. (Stephani, ^.), 
is a manuscript on Yellum, of the eleventh century. It is cor- 
rectly written, in folio, and contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria : it follows the Alexandrine 
Recension. Michaelis^ account of this manuscript is very 
perplexed : in this notice we have adopted the numeration of 
Dr. Scholz, who not only saw it, but collated it expressly for 
the Gospel of St. John. 

9. The Codex Regius 83., formerly 2862. (Stephani, i^.), 
is a manuscript of the four Gospels, written, acconiing to the 
subscription, m the year 1168, while Manuel Porphyrogenne- 
tus reigned at Constantinople, Amaury at Jerusalem, and 
William II. in Sicily. It contains the four Gospels, wiUi the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. The text for the most part 
agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan Recension. Kus- 
ter printed extracts from this manuscript, which were retained 
in Wetstein^s and Griesbach's editions : it was collated by 
Dr. Scholz in Matt. i. — ^viii., Mark i. — iv., and John iv. — viii. 

10. I'he Codex Regius 91., formerly 2865. and 2247. 
(Kuster, Paris, 1), is a manuscript of the four Gospels, of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, according to Griesbach, and 
of the thirteenth century according to Sctiolz. This manu- 
script came from Greece : for the subscription states that it 
was given in 1439 to the library of the Canons Resrular nt 
Verona, by Dorotheus, a Greek by nation, and archbishop of 
Mitylene, who was present at the synod convened at Florence 
[in 1438] for the purpose of uniting the Greek and Latin 
churches. It contains the four Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, and synaxaria. Kuster^s collation is by no means 
accurate : and many remarkable readings were omitted by 
Wetstein, according to Griesbach, who expresses a wish for 
its more accurate examination. Dr. Scholz collated it for 
Mark i. — iv. and John iv. — viii. The text of this manuscript, 
for the most part, agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan 
Recension. 

11. 'I'he Codex Regius 121. and 122., formerly 3424. 
a. and 8.^ jg ^ small octavo manuscript in two volumes, of the 
twelfth century, according to Dr. Scholz, but of the tenth 
century in the judgment of Montfaucon. It is neatly exe- 
cuted, and contains the four Gospels with the Eusebian 
canons. Kuster has printed some readings from tliis manu- 
script, which was collated anew by Scholz; who states that 
its readings, for the most part, follow those of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Recension, tliough there are many readings pecu- 
liar to the Alexandrine manuscripts. 

12. The Codex Regius 230. is a (juarto manuscript on 
vellum, of the eleventh century, containing the Gospels, with 
synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, prologues, figiires, and com- 
mentaries. A very fow instances excepted, it agrees with the 
Coiistantinopolitan Recension. It was collated for the Gos- 
p<'ls of Mark, Luke, and John, by Dr. Scholz, who has sub- 
stituted this manuscript for No. 12. of Wetstein's notation 
(♦ 12 of (irieabafh), in the place of three manuscripts in the 
royal library at Paris, viz. 185.' (No. 120. infra), 85. (No. 
119. infra), and anothor manuscript, at present unknown, the 
readings of which and this number had been confounded 
together by Wetstein. 

13. The Codex Regius 50., formeriy 2214.* (Kuster, Pa- 
ris, 6.), is a ouarto manuscript on vellum, of the twelfth 
century, accorning to Scholz, of the thirteenth century ac- 
cording to Michaeiis, and of the twelfth or thirteentli century 
according to Griesbach. It contains the four Gospels, with 
synaxaria, and follows the Alexandruie Recension. It has 
the following chasms, viz. Matt. i. 1. — ii. 21. xxvi. 33 — 53. 
xxvii. 26. — xxviii. 10., Mark i.21 — 45., and John xxi. 2 — ^25. 
It was negligently collated by Kuster and Wetstein, and 
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nore dUifrentlj b; Grieabach ; who, in those parts which he 
Mllated, ditcoTered not fewer than MX hundr^ raxiouB read- 
ingB which had be^n omitled by Kuster. Il whb collated 
■■ew hj M. 'Bejrtrup, a Danish divine, in 1797 ; from whose 
hboun Dr. Birch' and Dr. Schulz' severally obtained niime- 
lDa« addilional various leadings. 

14. The Codex Riaius 70., formeil; 3434. and 2396., 
(Knster, Paris, 7-1, ia a mannscript on vellum, veir neatly 
and eonectlj written in the year 964, as appears nom the 
•nbaeription. It containa the foar Gospels, with the Ease- 
bian canons, fiirures, and the paachsl canon ; and follows the 
CoDstantinopoIltaD teit. It was collated by Scholz in Matt, 
vii. — xii., Hark i. — vi., Luke iii. iv. ix. xi., and John iii. 

15. TheCooHRioiOB64., foraierljaBes., sndafLerwpids 
SS3Q. (Kuster, Paris, 8.), is a very neat copy of the four 
Gospels, of the tenth century, with the Eusebian canons, 

Sictures, and eynaiaria. Eitracts from it were given by 
luster; and Dr. Scholz collated the chief parts of the Gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, and John. 

16. The Codex Reoius 54., fotrnerly 1681., is a neatly 
written Greek-Lalin manuscript of the four Gosjiels, of the 
fourteenth centniy. It was collated by Wetatein ; and Dr. 
Schois collated the Gos pel of Mark, and select passajnea 
from the other Gospels. The text of this manuscript rarely 
depsirts from the received text ; but it has some Alexatidrine 
rasdinea. ' 

17. The Conn Rxatiis 55., formerly 3083., and after- 
wards 3344., is a folio manuscript of the sixteenth century, 
containing the four Gospels With a Latin version. Accord- 
ing to Wetsteia and Scholi, it was written in France, by 
George Herraonymus of Sparta, who was Greek professor at 
Paris, and the piBceplor of BudKus and Reuchlin. Wel- 
stein examined this manuscript, but only in a very cursory 
manner, aocordins to Griesbach, who has given more ex- 
tracts from it. "The Gospel of Mark, and aelect pasaagea of 

'le other Gospels, were collated by Scholi, who states that 



ID the year 13M; it contains the New Testament, with pro- 
l'>gues, Synaiaria, psalms, and hymns. The Gospels and 
Acta were collated bj Scholz, who examined the remaining 
books of the New Testament cursorily. Its test closely 
follows that of the ConstaniinopoUtan recension. 

19. TheCoDExREoiD8l99.,fonneriy 437., also numbered 
1880., is the same manuscript which Wetstein cites as tbo 
Codex RenriuB 1869. It was written on vellum in the twelfth 
century, and contains the four Gospels, with a catena on John, 
and Bchoiia on the other Gospels. The text is that of the 
Conslantinopolilan recension, though there are some changes 
which have been introduced from an Alexandrine copy. This 
manuscript was collated throughout by Dr. Scholz. 

30. The Codes Reoius 188., formerly 1883., was brought 
from the East in 1669. It was written iti the twelfth cen- 
turv, and contains the Gospels, with a catena on Matthew, 
and the commentaries of Victor, a preshyter of Antioch, or 
of Cyril of Alexandria, on Mark; of Titns of Bostra, end 
other fathers, on Luke ; and of John Chrysostom and other 
ftthers on John. Further, there are seholia written In the 
otiler margin ; and at the end of each Gospel ere disserta- 
tions on various topics bv Eusebiua Pamphilus, Isidorus 
Hippolytus of Thebes, Sophronius, archbishop of Jerusalem, 
and otheta. A later copyist has supplied some omissions in 
the text, as in Mark ix. 5. 37. At the end of the Gospel o( 
Mark, it is stattd that this Gospel was transcribed from accu- 
rate mauDScripts, and collated ; and nearly the same assertjon 
is made at the close of the Gospels of Luke and John. The 
text, for the most part, follows the Oonstantinopolitan re- 
cension ; but it has many Alexandrine readings, chiedy in 
tboae passages which have been altered by a later hand. Dr. 
Scholt collated the greater part of this manuscript. 

31. The Com REoitia 68., formerly 3860. and 1007., 
contains the four Gospels, which were written in the tenth 
Mntary on vellum, together with synaiaria, written on paper 
by a later hand. Wetstein cited this manuscript only on 
John riii. It was collated by Scholz on Malt i. — xi., the 
Gospel of Mark, and John iv. v. vii. viii. It belongs to the 
CooitantiBopolitan family. 

83. TTm Oodk RssKts 73., formerly ^J' (incorrectly cited 
by WelBteiD od John viii. as No. 3343.), CoibertinuB 3467, ia 



a manuscript on vellum, correctly written in the eleventh 
century. It contains the four Gospels, which are mutilated 
in Matt, i — ii. 3. and John xiv. 23. to xvi. 37. Some leaves 
are transposed by the caiolessness of the bookbinder. Ita 
orthography and text coin^e with those of the Alexandrine 
recension. This manuscript was collated by Wetsteia, and 
also Ijy Scholz, who states that there are traces of readings 
which were added in the sixteenth century. 

33. The Codex Broins 77., foimeriy ™^1 ^^j 3947^ C(,i. 
bertinas 3947, conblins the four Gospels written on vellum 
in the eleventh century, with a Latin Teraon of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke i. 1. — iv. 18., which very rarely differs from 
iheVul|cate. It is mutilated in Matt. i. 1. — ivii. LukeiiiV. 
46. to John ii. 30., and in xx. xxi. 34, 35. It follows tha 
Oonstantinopolitan recension. The chief part of this mano- 
wript was collated by Scholz. 

34. The Concx Reoiub 178., formerly ^^^1 Colberlinta 
"■" - velltim, of the eleventh century, contains the Gob- 

Matt, xxvii. 20. to Mark ii 

the Constantinopolita 
collated by Scholz. 

35. The Codex Rsotus 191., formerly 1880. Colbertinos 
3259, is a folio manuscript on vellum of the tenth century, 
containing the Gospel with scholia. The text is composed 
from Constantinopolitan and Alexandrine copies. It has the 
following chasms, vii. Matt, ixiii. I.— xxv. 43. Mark i. I. 
—vii. 36. Luke viii. 31—41. ix. 44 — 54. x. 39.— li. 4. and 
John liii. from the middle to the end of that Gospel. Manr 
leaves have been transpoeed by the error or carelessnesa of 
the bookbinder ; the whole of this manuscript was collated 
by Scholz, 

26. The CoDKX Rxaics 78., formerly 2344. 5., ColhertinnB 
4078, is a manuscript on vellum of the eleventh century, 
neatly and correctly written by one Paul, a presbyter, and 
contain I nK the Gospels, with a commentaij and the Eusebian 
canons. Its text almost always agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension ; though there ate many Alexandrine read- 
ings. It waB collated by Wetstein and ^holz. 

27. The CoDix Rboius 115., formerly ^863, Colberrinus 
6043, in Dr. Mill's notation Colb. 1., is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, neatly and correctly written, and containing 
the Gospels with synaxaria and pictures. John xviii. 3. to 
the end of that gcrapel is written on cotton paper, in the four- 
teenth century. Though this manuscript has not a few pe- 
culiar readings, and such as are common to the Alexandrine 
recension, yet it for the most part fallows the Conatantino- 

Eolitan text. It was collated again both by Wetstein, and 
y Kcholz. Michaelis states that in this manuscript many 
readings have been erased, and others substituted in theit 

38. Th« CoDH Rboids 379., formeriy 3012, Colbertinoa 
4075, (Mill, Colb. 1.^ is a manuscript of the the tenth cen- 

Tectly written : it chiefly follows the Alex- 

1, though it has many readings which are 

;uliar to the received text and to itself. It contains the 

Gospels with synaxaria, and it has the following chasmSt 

Matt vii. 17^11. 13. xiv. 33.— xvi. 10. xxvi. 70 xirii, 

48. Luke ix. 19.— xxii. 46. John xii. 4C 

—xvi. 13. xviii. 16— <!e. xx. 30.— xxi. £ 

collated anew and described by Scholz. 

39. The Codex Reqidb 89., formeriy 3860, Colbertinas 
4705 (in Mill, Colb.S.J], a manuscript on vellum of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels with scholia, and fragments of 
the Eusebian canons. Some lost leaves in the Gospels of 
Mark, Luke, and John, have been added in the flfleenth cen- 
tury. Though it chielly agrees with the ConstaniinopoUtan 
recension, it has numeroua Alexandrine readings which hava 
been added by some corrector. This manuscript was coU 
laled by Scholz in Matt i. — v., and John v.— via. 

30. The Conxi Regius 100., formerly 2860, Colbertimia 
4444 (in Mill, Colb. 4.), is a manuscript written on paper in 
the sixteenth centuiT " " '" '' 



3; 



i. 18—35. 



B the 



h century, by George Hermonymus of Sparta ; it 
a Gospels, and not the first sixteen chapters only 
of Matthew, as Hill and after him Wetstein and Griesbach 
have asserted. Its text varies little from that of No. 17, and 
agrees with the ('onsianlinopolitan recenaion. Dr. SchoIl 
collated it for selaet passagM of the Goapels. 
31. The CoDu Rhidi 94., foimetly 3865, ColbeiUiiaa 
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ACCOUKT O? ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS, 



6083, U a.mannaoript on Telloin, of the thirteenth centai^. | Schols. Amelotte, vho 

It ctnitiina the Goapeie, with prajere. Msn; parts of thu — =- - -^— '- 

maniucript, which were ill written, hare been erased. The 

text is that of the CoDBlaDiinapoUlaa family; it was collated Scbi 

by Schcdz in select pauages. 

33. The CoDH Rroiua 116., fonnerlj 2860, ColbeitinuB 
6511, containa the Goapels, written on Tellam, in tho thir- 
teenth rertDTy; but Matt. i. 1. — x. 32. niv. 15—30. Luke 
zzii. 36. — Jolin iv. SO. are wanting. This manuscript was 
eridentl; used for ecclesiastical puipoees ; its text is tniied, 
bU foi the most pari it follows the Constantinopolitan lecen- 
■ion. It was coUated by 8cholz in select passages. 

33. The CoDix Rcoius 14., formerly 1871, 
3344 (in Mill, Colb. S. for the Gospels, Colb. 6. for the Acts, 



ipt, statra that It was 'preserred tn the collect at I^djm 

'^" '--le (the close of the seventeenth centmy). Dr. 

ight for it in Tain in the diflereml librana of Fnnee, 



and says that it could not be found in the city of Traves. 
readings of this maonscript coincide with those of the Aloi 

43. The CopEi Gasccs 4., in the Library of the AiMnal 

at Paris, formerly called the Codei San-Ms^lorianus, is a 

manuscript of the eleventh or twelfUi eentuiy, in two Toinmes 

4to. ; the first contains the Gospels with the Eusebianeanoiui; 

the second, the Acts and Epistles. It aneea with the Con- 

'°l)ii>rt' Blantinopolitan recension ; Amelotte and Simon both used this 

"l?*™'"'^ manuscript; which, from the subscription to the second Bpis- 

"■ -' to Timothy, appears to hare b*en written at Epheens. 



Jolb. 7. for the Episles), U a manuscript of the eleventh , ^ „^ collatea Vor^ect chapters by Schot.. 
n[y»cording_lo Scholi, and of the_elever.th or_t«-elfth , 44, ^h^ Codix MissyakuIs, now in the British Museum 

four Gospels, of the eleventh century, which Cesar de 



lels, ,p^g 
»°f the 



coulurt vo ^ 

"'fffl"ft to Gnesbacb. It contains part of the prophets, 

and th» whole of the Now Testamenlj the extremities of ^^^ ^^^^ uunucm m u.c cic.cuui ^.,-«,, -u.v.i ^= 

sImMtall the leaves are torn, and many leaves are transposed , „j' ^^„^ f^m MounlAlhos, and cofrslpd forW. 

by the book bmden It egrew throu^ou with the ATexan- ^ ^f,^''^ 1,^ communicated its readings. Like all 

dnne recension. Thismanuscnpl wascollaled by 1\etstein, -^' 

Giiesbach (in Matt. i. — xviii.), Begtrup, and again Ihrongh- 

out by Scholz. 

34. The Conn CoisLmtAimsi 195., is a manuscript ele- 
gantly written on vellum, on Mount Athos, in the eleventh 
century. Itcontaina theGospelswithacatena,proloffues,and 
figures. The text cloaely agrees with that of the Conotaati- 
nopolitan reoenuon. It was cw«oiily collated by Wetstein 
and by Scholz. 

35. CoDix CoiSLUiiANtrs 199., contains the New Testsr 
nent, written on vellum in the eleventh century : it has been 



n many places. The text very rarely differs from 
receptns: itwascnrsorilycoUatedbotn' 
and byScbolz. 



IS receptns: itwascnrsorilycoUatedbotn by Wetstein 



. _ readings. Like all other 

brought from that mountain, it agrees with tiie 
Constantinopoliian reeenaion. 

45. The Codex Baroccurits 31., now in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford (in Mill, Bodl. 1.} is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels on vellum, of the fourteenth century, with the 
Ensebian canons and figures. It agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It was collatnl by Dr. Mill, and after- 
wards in select passages by Griesbach. 

46. The CoDix Baboccurus 29., (in Mill, Bodl. S.) was 
written in the fifteenth centurr. It contains the four Gos- 
pels, with synaxaria, the Eusebian canons, and figures.. 



6. The CoDH CotsLHtuNue 20., is a maonscript of the 
eleventh century on vellum, brought from Mount Athos: it , 
contains the four Gospels with theEusebian canons, preface: 



.. Codex Budleiandb (in Mill, Bodl. 6.) is a manu- 

ipt of the fifteenth century, containing the four Gospels. 



_ . ,.,.,. * agrees with that of the Con- Oiis manuscript, which were inserted in the sixth volume of 
ilaiiMnopolitan family ; it was cuisoniy collated by Wetstein , Bishop Walton's Polyglott, whence they were taken by Mill 



37. liie Codex CoisumudiB 31., of the twelfth century, ' \g.^.g Jie Conslai 
contains the Gospels with scholia, the Eusebian cano: — ' — 
■juaxaiia, and figures. Its text agrees with the Constat 
nopolitan recension, and.n " <■ - > ■ i.i- . . 
and Scholz. 

38. The CoOEi Coisi 



Borily coUated by Wetstein g^^olia, and the Eoscbian 



bsequent editors of the Greek 
!?onstantinapali 
The Codex Bodleianes (i 
ipt of the thirteenth 



who procured extracts from 

IT Mill 

Itfol- 






and WHS collated by Mill. 



It agrees with the ConBtaniinopoli 
60. The Codex Bodleiamob, Laudianvs, D. 12-2, ( i 
■.JO. XX. 14. I L J IV contains the Gospli ' ' 
the Constan- i^t^, :" ... -. .. -—'..._ 



- - ;--i..V-f----7C .. '^^'' . «VV u^: *9- Th« t^oDEx Booi.EiAi.u8, Roe. 

nuscnpl of the fourteenth cenmry, accordmg to Scholi, but | Coapgi, „j,j, (j,^ Euscbi 
of the thirteenth century accordingto Griesbach. It contains ' .•■..'^ .. •.. .1 

the New Testament, except the Episties of St. Paul, with 
figures, and is mutilated m Mati. xiv. 15. — "" — " 

— xxi. 27. and Mark xii. 3.— xiii. It folic..- .... , 

tinopolitan recension; and was cursorilycoUated by Wetstein 1 
and Scholz. | 

39. The CoDEx Coislikianus 23., formerly 315,, was , y^^^ uiiuiua^wnn. m uncuuxi nom 
written in the eleventh century: according to the subscrip- . 3_24a„j ^^^ 20— 31. and John 
Hon It was presented to the monastery of SL Athanasms or ' ■ ... ... 

Mount Alhos in the year 121b. It contains the four Gospeli 
with commentaries, and follows Che Constan tinopolitan recen 
""" '" iiily collated by Wetstein and Schol: 



This manuscript was presented to Louis IX. king a 
by the Greek emperor Michael Pal«ologus. 

40. The Codex Coisliniadub 22., formerly 375., 

,__:^_ _: .:._ _■._....:. _nurv,t----'- '— ■■- 

contains the four Gospels, 
bian c ^- ■ r. . 

li folh 
collated 

41. The Codex C'Hslinianus 34., fonneriy 141 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark with comn 
was written on vellum in the eleventh century. 1 
Uted by Wetstein, and azain cursorily by Scholz. 






mons It is d^efeclive from John xx. 25. to the end. ' Q^p^^^y n foUo 
iws the Conslantmopolitan family, and was cursorily was collated first 
d by Wetstein and Scholz _ | by Griesbach, on 1 



: of the 
four Gospels, the readings of which were extracted by Petei 
Pithon, and written in the margin of his copy of Slephei ' 
edition of 1550. These readings were communicatea to 
Mill by Mr. Bernard, the purchaser of that cop^ ; and fj 
Mill they have been copied by Wetstein, Gnesbacb, eod 



Mill, 



the eleventh century, and follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It was rollalcd by Dr. Mill, and note 
accurately by Griesbach on Mark iv. — vii. and Luke viii. ix. 

'^" - -— " defective from Matt i. 1. to ix, 36, xii. 

-31. and John v. 18. to the end, Mark 
xiv. 40. to the end has been added by a later hand. 

51. The Codex Bodleia.sus, LAvmAMUs, C, 716., 63 (in 
Mill, Laud. 3.'i, of the thirteenth century, contains the Arts, 
Epistles, and Gospels, with synaxaria and prologues. It has 
many readings in common with the Complutensian Polyglotl, 
and for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It was collated by Mill and Griesbach. 

52. The Codex Bodleianits, Laudianus, C. 28. (in Mill, 
Laud. 5.) waa written in the year 1-28G, and contains the 

T. ^-11-^g (jiy Constantinopolitan recension, and 
by Mill, and aflerwards more accarately 
by Griesbach, on Mark iii. Luke iv. v. vi. and John v. 1 — 5. 
iVii, 53.— viii. 19. 

53. The CoDEx< Seldem 1., written in the fourteenth cen- 
I tury, contains the Gospels : it follows the Constantinopoii- 



1 The CwRcn C<dinniuil derlTC (heir duds from Coiilin, Bilhop o 
Mill. ID wliuin ItitJ wtn bequulhsd liTlhs cdebrateU Chancallac Be 

Kcr, wIh> died in ICTZ Thr^ sic dHcrilwd b; Vonlbueaa Id Ihs " Bib 
IMU Coldlnuiw. oUm ScfuliiiMs." FviL mS, folio. (Mutb' 
— Ill IL p. TSB.) 



I, and was' collated by Mill. 

54. The Codex Seldeni 2., written in 1338, contains tke 

Gospels with synaxaria, and follows the Constantinopolitan 

recension. It was collated by Mill. 

-, ,. , - ■-. f-- 65. The Codex Seldeni 3., written in the fifteenth oen- 

of that cop^; and froin tury, also contains the Gospels with synaxaria. Itwascol- 

<--— "'-ih. snd la,^ by Mill, and follows tiie Constantinopolitan recension. 

56. The Codex LmcoLiciENBis 1., belonging to Lincoln 
college, Oxford, was v^ — ■- '"" ' -■- "- "" 



Hiebisli% 10L iU [Wl IL 



n 1503. It contains the Goe- 



* Tha Sddso Muuacrlpti arc pcsnrvMl la tli< B 







n.^4.] 
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^piili« and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It vras 
eollmted by Bishop Walton and Dr. Mill. 

57. The Codex Magdalcnsis 1., belongingr to Maffda- 
|6B College, Oxford, contains the Gospels, Acts, EpisUes, 
PlMdms. and Hymns. It was written in ttie eleventh century, 
and ia defective in Mark i. 1 — II., the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans, and 1 and 2 Corinthians. It was collated by Bishop 
Walton, Hammond, and Mill, and follows the Constantino- 
politan family. 

58. The Codex Nov. Coll. l.,in the library of New Col- 
ege, Oxford, is of the fifteenth x)r sixteenth century, and con- 

taina the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. It was collated by 
Walton, and Mill. Dr. Scholz has not indicated with what 
recension this and the two following manuscripts agree. 

59. The Codex Gonvilu bt Caii is a manuscript of the 
four Gospels belonging to Caius College, Cambndge. It 



was collated by Walton, carefully examined by Mill, and 
inspected by Wetstein. 

do. The Codex CAiiTABRioiENsts, Dd. 9. 69, formerly 
Mori 1., contains the* Gospels very neatly written on papety 
in 1297, and the Apocalypse in a more modem hand, it nas 
the Ammonian sections, without reference to the Eusebian 
canons ; and was collated by Dr. IVf ill. 

61. The Codex Montfortiaiius or Montportii, also called 
DuBLiNENSis, is a manuscript containing the whole of the 
New Testament, preserved m the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to which it was presented by Archbishop Usher. It 
derives its name of Montfortianus from bavin? pelpnged to 
Dr. Montfort, previously to coming into Usher's posseflbion. 
It has acquired much celebrity as being sapposea to be the 
only manuscript that has the much-contested clatite iff ' 
V. 7, 8. of which the follovnng is a fac-9imile : 



\<Jt ^i iiOAsj t fnl Vcul ^x ^(nloi^/iopry 

^UUiffCufi^Y^ Tt^pi ton HOOOJUflfVm 



In English, literally thus, 

for there are three that bear 
iritn[en] in heaven, father, word, and holy Bpii;^t, And these 
three are one* and there are three that hear witn[e8d] on earth, 
^Miit, water, and blood* if we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater, for this is the witness of God, which 
he hath testified of hb son. 

The CoDKX Montfortianus is the same manuscript which 
¥ras cited by Erasmns under the title of Codex Brttannicus^ 
who inserted the disputed passage in the third edition of his 
Greek Testament on its authority. It is written in small 
Greek characters on thick glazed paper, in duodecimo, and 
without folios. Dr. A. Clarke (to •whom we are indebted 
for the preceding fac-simile)' is of opinion that it was most 
probably written in the ihirUerUh century, from the similarity 
of its writing to that of other manuscripts of the same time. 
He has no doubt but that it existed before the invention of 
printing, and is inclined to think it the work of an unknown 
bold cntic, who formed a text from one or more manuscripts 
in conjunction with ^e Latin Vulgate, and who was by no 
means sparinj^ of ids own conjectural emendations, as it 
possesses various r^ings which exist in no manuscript jet 
discovered. But how far the writer has in any place faith- 
fully copied the text of any particular ancient manuscript, 
is more tihan can be determined. In the early part of tne 
last centory, Mr. Martin claimed for this manuscnpt so early 
a date as the eleventh century. But Bishop Marsh, after 
Giiesbach, contends that it is at least as modern as the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth century. The Codex Montfortianus, he 
observes, **made its appearance about the year 1520: and 
that the manuscript had lust been written, wl|en it first ap- 
peared, is highly probable, because it appemd at a critical 
junetQie, and its appearance answered a particular purpose.' 
Is 



A Our emnmTi 
loHMEev. Dr. 
tore, 12aio. 
of the Iste Rev. Dfei. 




led (by permission) from the fac-simile prefixed 
■ Concine View of the Succession of Sacred Litem- 
'. This foe-simile was traced by the accurate hand 



s eacniTiiii 
kwlthffit 



senior fellow of Trinity College ; by whom Dr. 
collated with the original manuscript, so as to 
. , Mt fidelity. 
"Bnsmns had poblished two editions of the Greek Testament, one in 
]M^ the other In lol9, both of which were without the words tluu begin 
wMi •* rm •vfvrn, and end with i* th v^, in the disputed claoae in 1 John ▼. 
7, & This onusskm, as it was called by Uiose who paid more deference to 
Che liSlia iranstatioa than to the Greek original ezpoaed Erasmus to much 
eene ure , though, in fact, the complaint was for non-tuUUtum. Erasmus, 
Iherefire, ?ery i>rop«rly answered, ' Addendi de meo, quod Gmcis deest, 
pftHrlaeius non susceperam.' He promised, howeTer, thiaf though he could 
HOC taMsft hi a Greek editioh what he had never found in a Greek menu- 
■cilpi, he woaU insert the passage in his next edition, if in the mean time 
» week MB. eookl be discovered which had the passage. In less than a 
jmr after that declaration, Erasmus was informed that there was a Greek 
MB. in Ittghnd whieh eontalned the pesssge. At the same time a copy of 
the . - - 



as eootained hk that MSL, was commaaleated to Erasmus : sod 
is lie hi^proniised^ taisefted that copy hi his neit editioii, which 

«u L 3H 




But, whether written fi^r the occasion or not, it could not 
have been written very long before the fifteenth c^tniy; 
for this manuscript has the Latin chapters, though itieuaf«o^0m, 
of Eusebius are likewise noted. Now the JutUiti chapters 
were foreign to the usase of the Greek Church, before the 
introduction of printed ^itions, in which ibe Latin chaptera 
were adopted, as well for the Greek as for the Latin lasta- 
ment. Whatever Greek manuscripts therefore were written 
with Latin chapters, were written in Uie fVeef of Europe, 
where the Latin chaptBrs were in use. They were written 
by the Greeks, or by the descendants of those Greeks, who 
fied into the West of Europe, after the taking of Constanti- 
nople, and who then besan to divide their manuscripts ac- 
cording to the usage of the country, in which they fixed 
their abode.' The Dublin manuscript, therefore, if not writ- 
ten for the purpose to which it was applied in the third 
edition of Erasmus,^ could hardly have oeen written more 
than fifty years before. And how widely those critics have 
erred in tneir conjectures, who have supposed that it was 
written so early as the twelfth century, appears from the fact 
that the Latin chapters were not invented till the 13th cen- 
tury.^ But the influence of the Church of Rome in Uie 
composition of the Dublin manuscript, is most conspicuoiis 
in the text of that manuscript, which is a servile imitation of 
the Latin Vulsate. It will be sufficient to mention how it 
follows the Vulgate at the place in question. It not only 
agrees with the Vul^te, in the insertion of the seventh 
verse : it follows the Vulgate also at the end of the sixth 
verse, having x}*f^^^ where all other Greek manuscripts 
have vm/At. : and in the eighth verse it omits the final clause 
which had never been omitted in the Greek manuscripts, and 
was not omitted even in the Latin manuscripts betbre the 
thirteenth century." Such is the character or that solitaiy 
manuscript, which is opposed to the united evidence of all 
former manuscripts, including the Codex Vaticanus, and the 
Codex Alexandnnus."' Upon the whole, it does not appear 
that the date of the Codex Montfortianus can be earlier man 
the close of the fifteenth century. The uncollated parts of 
this manuscript were collated by the late Rev. Dr. Barrett, 

• "There are three Greek manuscripts with the Latin chapters in the 
University Library at Cambridge, marked Hh. 6. 12. Kk. 6. 96. and LL 2. 13. 
That which is marked U. 2. 13., and is evidently the oldest of the three, was 
written at Paris by Jerom of Sparta, for the use and at the expense of a 

Serson called Bodet, as appears from the subscription to tt Now Jerom ti 
parte died at the b^nniiw of the sixteenth century." 
« " The third edition of msmus has 1 John v. 7. oreeifc^y.in (he words 
of the Dublin MS." 

• See p. 213. tupra. 

• "Here there Is an additional proof! respecting the age of the DublUi 
BIS." 

« Bishop Marsh's Lectures, psrtjri. pp. S3:-26. See sleo his fetters t» 
Mr. Arcl 
notes. 
Clarke' 



shop Marsh's Lectures, part vi. pp. 33—26. See also his letters t» 
rchdeacoDTraviSL <Lei|mf, 179&^8vo.) Pref. pp. xtti. xvlB. xztti. hi (li% 
Mk^haelis, vol 11. part i. pp. 2M— 2B7. partli pp.lGS-789. Dr. i^ 
I's Succession of Sacred Utentiuna, pp. 85-W. • 
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of Trinity College, Dublin, wiUi Wetstein's edition of the 
Greek Testament ; beeinnin?. with Rom. ii. and ending with 
the Apocah'pse, including also a collation of the Acts of the 
Apostles, from chap. xxii. 27. to chap, xxviii. 2. This col- 
lation, comprising thirtv-five pag^v forms the third part of 
his fac-simile edition oi* the Codex Rescriptus of St. Mat- 
^ew*8 Gospel. 

G9. The Codex Cantabrigunsis K. k. 5. 35., formerly 
belonging to Henry Googe, is a manuscript of the Gospels, 
written on paper in the fifteenth century. Its readings were 
first printed m the London Polyglutt, whence they were 
copied by Mill, Wetstein, GriesSach, and Scholz. It fol- 
ows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

63. I'he Codex Usserii 1., now \n Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where it is marked D. 20., is a folio manuscript on vel- 
lum, containing the four Gospels with commentaries. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. Some ex- 
tracts from this manuscript were given in Bishop Fell's edi- 
tion of the New Testament, in tne Gospels of Luke and 
John. It was collated for Dr. Mill on all the Gospels by 
Richard Bulkley. Wetstein suspected that this manuscript 
is the same as the preceding, which Griesbach remarks is 
scarcely probable. 

64. The Codex Usserii 2., also in, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin (F. 1.), formerly belonged to a Dr, Goaa. It is a manu- 
script on vellum, in 8vo. containing the Gomels, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. Mill and Wetstein 
conjectured that this is the same manuscript which Bishop 
Walton quotes in the sixth volume of the London Polyglott 
by the abbreviation Em. as belonging either to Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, or perhaps to some fellow of that Col- 
lege. This, however, is far from being certain. Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz, have severally omitted the readings 
of the manuscript Em. Henry Dodwell j^ve extracts fVom 
this manuscript to Bishop Fell ; and Richard Bulkley, to 
Dr. Mill. 

65. The Codex Harleiaicus 5776., formerly cited as Co- 
vellianus 1., is one of five manuscripts, brought from the 
East by Dr. John Covell : it contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons and prologues, and was collated by Dr. 
Mill. Griesbach merely says that it is not very ancient. 
Scholz refers it to the thirteenth century. 

66. The Codex THOMis Gale, contains the Gospels with 
synaxaria, part of the Eusebian canons and scholia. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated by Mill. No age has been assigned to this manuscript 

67. The Codex Huntinotonianus 2., now in the Bod- 
leian Library, is a manuscript of the eleventh century, w^hich 
was brought from the East by Dr. Robert Huntington. It 
contains the Gospels, and is imperfect from John vi. 64. to 
the end. This manuscript was collated by Dr. Mill. 

68. The Codex Wheleri 1., now belonging to Lincoln 
C^JoUege, Oxford, was brought from the East by Sir George 
Wheler. It contains the (tospels with the Eusebian canons, 
and was collated by Dr. Mill. Michaelis states that it was 
written in the year 1502. 

69. The C-odex Leicestrensis derives its name from be- 
ing the property of the Corporation of Leicester:* it is a 
manuscript of the whole New Testament, written by a mo- 
dern han«i, partly on paper, and partly on vellum, chiefly the 
former, and is referred by W^etstein and Grriesbach to the 
fourteenth century. It is noted by Dr. Mill by the letter L., 
in the first part of Wetstein's New Testament, Codex 69. ; 
in the second, 87. ; in the tliird, 31. ; and in the fourth, 14. ; 
and by Griesbach, 69. The book of Acts is inserted between 
the epistle to the Hebrews and that of Saint James. This 
manuscript is defective from the beginning as far as Matt, 
xviii. 15., and has also the following chasms, viz. Acts x. 
45. xiv. 7. Jude 7. to the end of that Epistle, and it con- 
cludes with part of Rev. xix. It has many peculiar readings ; 
and in those which are not confined to it, this manuscript 
chiefly agrees with D. or the Codex Cantabrigicnsis : it also 
harmonizes in a very eminent manner with the old Syriac 

I In a critique on the second edition of this work, in the Eclectic Review 
for Januaiy, lS2i> (vol. xvii. N. S. p. 83 >, it is stated, that when the writer 
of that article made inquiry respecting the Codex I/eicestrcnsis, it was no 
longer to l>e found in the Library of the Town Hall at Leicester. Anxious, 
for the interest of sacred literature, to ascertain the rtal fact, the autlmr 
o( the present work requested Mr. Combe (an eminent bookseller at that 
place, to whom he thus gladly makes his acknowledgments), to make the 
requisite invest ieation. The result of Mr. Combe's critical researches is, 
♦hat the Cotlex LeiceMtrenaU is ttiU carefully pretterrfd, Mr. C. further 
collated the author's accoimt of it (which had been drawn up from the 
notices of Wetstein and Michaelis) with the manuscript ttself; and this col- 
Ution has enabled him to make the description above given moie complete 
u well M more correct TfoU tv tk€ tkird edition.\ 



version ; and, what further proves its value, several readingB, 
which Dr. Mill found in it alone, have been confinned by 
other manuscripts that belong to totally diflferent countries. 
The Codex Leicestrensis was first collated by him, and after 
wards more accurately by Mr. Jackson, the learned editor of 
Novatian's works, whose extracts were used by Wetstein. 
Tliere is another and still more accurate transcript of Mr. J.*8 
collation in his copy of MilPs edition of the Greek Tt-stament, 
which is now preserved in the library of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where it is marked O, e, 1.* 

70. l^e Codex Camtabrigiensis LL. 2. 13., now in the 
library of the University of Cambridge, fonneriy belonged to 
a Mr. Bunckle, and afterwards to Bishop More. It contains 
the Gospels, and was written in the fifteenth century, at 
Paris, by George Hermonymus, of Sparta, from whom we 
have a few other manuscripts of the Greek Testament It 
was collated by Mill, and perhaps by Wetstein. 

71. The Codex Ephesius (so called because it had formerly 
belonged to a bishop of Ephesus) is now in the archiepisco- 
pal library at I^ambeth, to which it was presented by Thomas 
Traheme, together with a collection of its various readings* 
which were printed by Mill. It was written in 1 166, and 
contains the Gospels with scholia. For the most part it 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

72. Tlie Codex Harleianus 5647., formerly cited as 
Johnsonii (from T. Johnson, a bookseller, who lent it to 
Wetstein for collation before it was sent into Enrland), is a 
very elegantly written manuscript on vellum, of the eleventh 
century, which contains the four Gospels, with a catena on 
Matthew, and various readings on Matthew and Luke. It 
frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

73. The Codex Wakii 1., which formerly belonged to Dr. 
Wake, archbishop of Canterbury, is now in the library of 
Christ*s College, Oxford. It contains the Gospels, written 
in the eleventh century, with the Eusebian canons. 

74. The Codex Wakii 2., also belonging to Christ^s Col- 
lege, Oxford, is a manuscript, containing the Gospels, wnritten 
on Mount Athos, in the thirteenth century. It is imperfect 
in Matt. i. 1 — 14. v. 30. — vi. 1. Both this and the preceding 
manuscript were collated by the Rev. John Walker, for Wet- 
stein. 

75. The Codex Genevensis 19., written in the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels with prologues, the Eusebian 
canons, and figures. The text a&rrees witn the Constantino- 
politan family : it has a few readings in common with other 
manuscripts, especially No. 6. (see p. 238. supra.) W^etsteia 
says that he saw it in the year 1714. Scholz collated it in 
some select passages; and Professor Cell^rier, of Geneva, 
also specially collated Matt. i. — xviii., and Mark i. — v. for 
his critical edition of the Greek Testament. 

76. The Codex CissAREUS Vlndobonensis fin Lambecius's 
catalogue 28.) contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with 
prologues, synaxaria, and figures. It was written in the 
eleventh century, and was collated by Gerard Von Maes- 
tricht, and most accurately by Alter. 

77. The Codex C^sareus Vindobonensis (in Lambocius 
29., and in Nessel's catalogue 114.), is a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, veiy neatly and correctly written, contain- 
ing the Gospels, with commentaries, the Eusebian canons, 
prologues, figures, paintings, and synaxaria, which last have 
been added by a more recent hand. It was collated by Alter. 

78. The CTodex Carpzoviaxus was formerly in the pos- 
session of John Gottlob Carpzov, of Leipzig, on the death of 
whose grandson, at llelmstadt, it was purchased by Nicholas 
signior Jancovich, of Vadass, in Hungary, whither it was 
taken. It contains the Gospels, UTitten m the twelt\h century 
according to Griesbach ; and almost always agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Boenier collated' it foi 
Kuster's edition of Mill's Greek Testament ; and Scholz col- 
lated it in select passages for his edition. 

79. The Codex Georoii Douz^ (by whom it was brought 
from Constantinople) was seen by Gomer at Leyden, on the 
eighth chapter of Samt John's Gospel. Scholz conjectures 

• Michaelis, vol. il. part I. pp. 855— 357. part II. pp. 749, 730. Bishop Marsh 
adds, "This copy of Mill's Greek TcsUment, with Jackson's marginal reail- 
inis, is a treasure of sacred critldsm, which deserrei to be cominunicated 
to the public. It contafaM the result of all Ms labours in that branch of 
nteralure ; it supplies many of the defects of Mill, and correctsnm ofliiM 
prrors : and, besides quotations tnm manuscrfpu and ancient Teraona, it 
contains a copious couection of retdincs from many of the fathers, which 
have hitherto been very imperfec9l|y collated, or wholly nef^ncted." Ibid, 
p. 7G0. 

* Traheme's or Traheron*s Manoaorlpt Conecdoo of Variont Readhiga, 
fhwn the Cpdea Epheaioi»fci DOWlathe«rttiahllnieqii^ amomths Bnif 
H98.Mo.2i. 

J 
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that it is the Codex Lugdanensis BataToram 74. It contains 
the GcKBpels with a Latin version, and is imperfect. 

80. The CoDKX Gilsyii formerly belonged to the celebrated 
critic John George Grevius, and afterwards to the Rev. John 
Van der Hagen. It contains the Gospels^ written iu the 
twelfth century. Accordinff to Wetstem, who saw it, this 
manuseript was collated by Byneus in 1691. 

81. Certain Greek manuscripts, which are mentioned in a 
lerision of the Lttin Bible, written in the thirteenth century. 

82. Certain Greek manuscripts cited by Laurentius Valla 
in his remarks on the Latin New Testament. As he has 
given no description of them, and has not distinguished the 
readings of one manuscript from those of another, it is impos- 
sible at present to ascertain them : Bishop Marsh, who is 
follow^ by Dr. Lotze in his edition of Welstein's Proleffo- 
mena, supposes that they are still preserved in some of 3ie 
libraries of Italy. The various readings extracted by Valla 
are such as are generally found in mauuscripts of the least 
antiquity and the least value. 

83. The CoDEX Monacensis 518. (Aujrustanus 1. of Ben- 
gel's, Wetstein*s, and Griesbach's dotatiou), is a neatly and 
accurately written manuscript, of the eleventh century, con- 
taining tne Gospels, with synaxaria. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. This manuscrint is described by 
Ignatius Hardt in his catalogue of Greek MSS. at Munich : 
it was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

84. llie Codex Monacensis 568. (Augustanus 2. in Beneel, 
Wetstein, and Gri^ach), is a manuscript of the twelfth 
century, also described by Hardt, and collated in select pas- 
sages by Scholz. It contains the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, and is imperfect in Matt. i. 1 — 18. xiiL 10 — ^27. xiii. 
42. — xiv. 3. xviii. 85. — ^xix. 9. xxi. 33. — ^xxii. 4., and in Mark 
rii. 13. to the end. It follows the Constantinopolitan text. 

85. The Codex Monacensis 569. (Augustanus 3.) contains 
only some loose leaves of the four Gospels, on vellum, writr 
ten in the thirteenth century ; it follows the Constantinopo- 
litan recension, and is described by Hardt. Dr. Scholz 
collated it anew for his edition. 

86. The Codex Posombhsis, also called Byzantinus, be- 
cause it formerly belonged to the Emperor Alexius Comne- 
nus, was written at least before the year 1183. It contains 
the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and prologues, and 
was collated by Bengel. 

87. The Codex I^evirensis formerly belonged to Cardi- 
nal Cusa; it contains the Gospel of Su John with a catena, 
written in the twelfth century. Cordier (or Corderius) 
printed it in his catena of Greek Fathers on that Gospel. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
by Scholz, who has numbered it 87., in the place of the 
Cfodex Mosquensis (Matthei v.) which he has numbered 
250., infra. 

88. The Manuscript cited by Joachim Camerarius, in his 
Annotations on the New Testament, as being ancient. It 
contains the Gospels. Wetstein says that it is like those 
which he has described under the numbers 63., 72., and 80. 
(See pp. 34*2, 343. wtpra.) 

89. I'he Codex Gottinoensis, formerly called Gehlianus, 
from its possessor, ▲• G. Grehle, was written in 1 106, and 
contains the Gospels, the text of which ames whh the Con* 
stautinopolitan recension. It ms eollatad by Gehle in 1739, 
and again by Matthei, who numbers it 30. 

90. The Codex Joannis Fabri, Da ventriensis, was written 
bj John Faber, a Dominican monk, of Deventer, who in the 
sixteenth century copied it from a manuscript written in the 
year 1393. It contains the four Gospels, Pauline Epistles, 
Acts, and Catholic Epistles. . The Epistle of Jude is written 
twice, and fiom two different copies. Faber collated this 
manuscript with a very ancient copy which had belonged to 
lohn Weasel of Groningen, to whom it had been presented 
by Pope Sixtus IV. Faber's manuscript was collated by 
Griesbach. 

91. llie Codex Pxrronianus, which formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Perron, contains the foar Gospels, which Montfau- 
con refers to the tenth century. He communicated the ex- 
tracts which were inserted by Dr. Mill. 

93. Tlie Codex Andrejb FAUCHir 1. derives its name 
fraoi Andrei Faesch^tecrelary of the republio of Basle, its 
pimMlIb Iteontains the Gospel of Mark with the com- 
wmSjA Victor, and a comm«itary on the Catholic Epis- 
teu 11 Snm collated by Wetstein, who has not specified 
teMk 

MC TW CoBn GiATU contains the Gospels. It is cited 
ly VmIm Ml te genealogy of Christ, recorded in Luke iiL 



94. The Codex Andrbjb Faeschii 3. contains the Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, with a commentary. It was collated by 
Wetstein. 

95. l^e Codex Lincolniensis 3. is a manuscript of the 
tenth or eleventh century, containing Luke xi. 3.— xxiv. 53., 
and the Gospel of John (with the exception of three leaves), 
with a commentary extracted from the writings of the fathers. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. This manu- 
script was collated by Dr. Mill, and on John v. — vii. by the 
late learned Professor Nicoll for Scholz. 

96. The Codex Bodleianus, A. 3. 37.^ was written by 
John Trithemius, abbot of Spanheim, in the fifteenth cen^ 
tury. It contains the Gospel of John, the text of which ap- 
pears to coincide with Aat of the Alexandrine recension.' It 
was collated by Walton and MUl, and again, on John iii. and 
iv., by Griesbach. 

97. The CoDi^x Hirsauoiensis, a manuscript of St. John's 
Gospel, written in 1500 by one Nicholas, a monk of Hirsau, 
who seems to have copied it. from Trithemius's manuscript 
(No. 96.), with which it agrees. Scholz asserts that Mi- 
chaelis and Griesbach (who followed him) are in error, when 
they designate this manuscript as the Codex Giessensis et 
Uflienbachianus, because it never belonged to the library of 
the university at Giessen, or to Uffenbacn^s library. Dr. S., 
however, appears himself to be mistaken. Bengel, who made 
use of this maimscript, expressly says that it was communi- 
cated to him by Z. U. von Uffenbacn; and a manuscript has 
been discovered by Professor Schulze, in the university library 
at Giessen, which had formerly belonged to Uffenbach, and 
had been collated by Mahis, wnose extracts are likewise pre- 
served in that library. The identity, therefore, of the two 
manuscripts seems to be sufficiently ascertained. Bishop 
Marsh, likewise, compared the extracts from the Codex 
Giessensis with Wetstein*s <|uotations from the Codex Hir- 
saugiensis, and found that their readings are not contradictory 
to each other.' 

98. T^e Codex Bibliotheca Bodleian jc, E. D. Clarkii 
4., is a manuscript brought from the East by the Rev. Dr. £. 
D. Clarke : it contains the four Gospels, with fijgures, and 
seldom departs from the received text Scholz, who collated 
it in Matt vi. ix. x., and Luke iv. v. vi., has numbered this 
manuscript 98., in place of the Tubingen fragment which 
Griesbach has noted i^rith the letter R. 

99. llie Codex Lipsiensis, in the library of St Paul (No. 
18. of Matthsi's notation), is a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century collated by Matthei, and containing Matt iv. 8«— 
V. 37. vi. 3. — XV. 30. and Luke i. 1 — 13., with fragments of 
synaxaria. Scholz has substituted this manuscript in placs 
of the Codex Rutgersii^ used by Daniel Heinsius in his 
Exereitaiiones Sacrm^ which is aoticed infra^ under No. 155. 

100. The Codex Eubeswaldianus is a manuscript which 
formerly belonged to Baron Paul, of Eubeswald. It wai 
used by Wagenseil ; a reading has been taken from it in John 
viii. 6. Scholz is of opinion that it is, most probablj, the 
same manuscript on vellum which is now preserved in the 
university librair, at Pesth in Hungary. He describes it as 
containing the Gospels, written in the tenth century, with 
index of^chapters, the Eusebian canons, synaxaria, and 
scholia, added by a later hand on paper, llie text followa 
the ConstanCiiiopolitan recension. Some later hand has also 
added numerous corrections. 

101. The Codex Uffenbacbianus 3. contains the Gospel 
of St John, written in the sixteenth century, its text sgreei 
with thai of the Constantinopolitan recension, and almosi 
uniformly with that of the printed editions. Bengel thought 
that it was transcribed from some Basle edition of the New 
Testament 

103. The Codex MEDtcisus is an unknown manuscript, 
from which some unknown person wrote extracts in the mar- 

fin of Plantings edition of 1 59 1 . These extracU were printed 
y Wetstein. This manuscript contains fragments from Matt 
xxiv. to Mark viii. 1. 

103. The Codex Regius 193, is a Iblio manuscript of the 
eleventh century, which formerly belonged to Cardinal Ma- 
xarine. Scholz is of opinion that this is the same manuscript 
from which Emeric Bigot communicated a few extracts to 
Courcelles or Curcelleus. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

104. Tlie Codkx Vionerii is a manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the four Gospels. It was collated by 
Bigot, whose extracts were printed by Wetstein. 

1 Beng eUi Apparatus Criticus, p. 9. Ifanii'a Miehaelia, vol U. pan 11 
p. 746. 
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Cesar de Missy communicated to Wetstein, by whom they' 
were printed. 

107. l*he Codex BiBLioTHECA Bopleianje, £. D. Clarkii 
6.f contains the Gospels, which aUB written by different 
hands : it rarely departs from the received or Constantino- 
politan text. It was collated by Scholz, in Matt ti. ix. x., 
Mark v. ▼!., Luke iv. v. vi., and John y. vi. Jh» S. has 
sobstituted this manuscript for No. 107. of Wetstein's and 
Griesbach^s notation, it being the same which they have 
unmbered ^201. 

106. The Codex Parrhasii formerljr belonged to Aulus 
Janus Panhasius : it is now in the imperial library at Vienne. 
It is in two volumes, folio, written in the eleventh century, 
and (in Scholz^s opinion) at Constantinople. This manu- 
script contains the Gospels with a commentary, the Eusebian 
canons and figures, and follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It has oeen collated by Alter, Birch, and Scholz. 

109. The Codex 5116. in the British Museum, formerly 
cited as Meadii 1. and Askewii, is a manuscript in three 
volumes; of which 5116 contains the Gospels; 5115, the 
Acts, and Catholic Epistles; and 5117, the Lpistles of Saint 
Paul. Scholz says that this manoscript was written in 1326. 

1 10. The Codex Ravianvs, now m the royal library at 
Berlin, formerly belonged to John Rave of UpsaU It con- 
tains the New Testament in two volumes, written in the six- 




scribed by Wetstein, Griesbach, and Pappelbaum. 

111. The Codex Bibliothbca Bodleiana, E. D. Clarkii 
7., contains the four Gospels. It is imperfect from John xx. 
25. to the end ; and was collated by Scholz on Matt. vi. ix. 
X., Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v. vi«, ana John v. vi. Dr. S. has 
substituted this mnuscript for the collection of Velesian 
readings (of which an account is given belowV* which Wetr 
stein and Griesbach had severally numbered 111. 

112. The Codex Bibliotheca Bodleian a, E. D. Clarkii 
10., contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons: it fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, though there are some 
Alexandrine readings, and many errors. This manuscript 
was collated on Mmtt. v. ix. x., Mark v. vi., Luke iv. v., and 
John V. vi^, by Dr. Scholz, who has substituted it under this 
number for the Barberini Readfng[s, or collation of twenty-two 
Roman manuscripts, ten of which contained the Gospels, 
made by John Matthew Caryophilus, which was published 
by Pierre Poussines (Petrus PossinusVat the end of a Greek 
catena on St. Mark, printed in 1673. Dr. Mill inserted these 
extracts among his various readings ; but as it was not known 
for a long time what had become of the Barberini manu- 
scripts, and as the headings of the Barberini collation are for 
the most part in ikvour of the Latin Vulgate version, Wet- 
stein, Semler, and other Protestant divines, accused Poussines 
of a literary fraud. Of this, however, he was acquitted by 
Isaac Vossius, who found the manuscript of Caryophilus in 
the Barberini library ; and Uie imputation against tne veracity 
of that eminent Greek scholar has been completely destroyed 
by M. Birch, a learned Danish divine, who recognised in the 
Vatican library six of the manuscripts from which Caryophi- 
lus had made extracts. These six manuscripts will be found 

i John LouiM de la Cerda interted in his Advertaria Sacra, which ap- 
peared at Lyons in 1G96, a coDation of aizteen manuffcripta, which had been 
made by PcMlro Faxardo, Marnuia of Velez. From iheae manuacripta the 
marqoia inserted various readings in his copy of the Greek Testament, but 
without specifying what manuscripts in paiticular, or even how many, in 
general, were in favour of each quoted readng. The remarkable agree- 
ioent between the Velesian Readings and thoae of the ViUgate excited the 
scuvtckms of Blarlana (who communicated them to De la Cerda) that Veles 
had made use onlv of interpolated manuscripts, that had been corrected 
agreeably to the Latin Vulgate, subsequently to the council of Florence. 
However this may be, the collation of Velez will never be of any utility in 
the criticism of the New Testament, unless the identical manuscripts, 
which he made use oi; should hereafter be discovered in any Spaniah 
library. But this discovery must be considered as hopeless after the labo* 
rtona and careful researches made by Bishop Marsh, relative to the cella- 
tioo of Velez, who (he hoM proved to demonetraiion) dM not collate one 
single Greek or Latin manuscript, but took his various lections from Robert 
fliephens's edition of the Lattn Vulgate, published at Paris in 1540 : that 
the object which the marquia had in view, in ftraming this collection of 
readBf s, was to support, not the Vulgate in general, but the text of this 
•dilioa la particular, wherever it varied from the text of Stephens's Chreek 
Tfisfamnnt printed in 15S0; and that with this view he translated into Greek 
the readinfs of the former, which varied from the latter, except where 
flUfriieni's Greek in«irgln supplied him with the readings which he wanted, 
wbare ha had only to transcribe, and not to tranalate. Michaelis, vol ii. 
part J. pp. 351—354. part iljip. 891, 825. Mr. (now Bishop) March's Letters 
toAcebueacoH Travia, p. 67. and the Appendix to that work (pp. 253—344.), 
!■ wMek • miniite detaU of the Velesian Reatflngs is given, aa also in Chris- 
lies BeoMBet BIiehadls*a TraetaUo Critica de Variis Lecdonlbua Novi 
TniMBcaSi, If 87--69. (pp. 96— lOL) 4to. Hate Mafdebaiiice, 1749. 



in this ca^logue, under the letters B. (pp. 294—5^6.) and S. 
(p. 2350 siipra^Jitid under the numbers 137. 129. 141. and 
144. Tne remainder, Scholz thinks, may be found among 
the Vatican manuscripts, numbered 159—168. in/ra. 

113. The Codex Harleianus, 1810., a manuscript of the 
eleventh century, contains the Uospels, with prologues, Eu- 
sebian canons, figures, pictures, and syiiaxana, added by a 
later hand. It Was collSited by Griesbach in select passageSy 
and follows the Alexandrine reomsion. 

114. The Codex HARLEii^rus 554(L contains the four Gos- 
pels, written in the twelfth century, with marginal notes of a 
later date, many of which have nearly disappeared. It fol- 
lows the Alexandrine recension, and was collated by Gries- 
bach in selectpassages. 

1 15. The Codex Harleianus 5559., a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels : it is defective in Matt, 
i. 1.-— viii. 10. Mark v. Sa— 36. Luke i. 78. — ii. 10. vL 
4 — 15. and John xi. 2. — ^xxi. 25. It has a mixed text, ac- 
cording to Dr. Scholz ; but Griesbach, by whom it was collated 
in Matt« viii. — ^xi., considers its numerous peculiar readings 
as nothing more than bold conjectures. 

116. Ijie Codex Harleianus 5567., a manuscript of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons, and synaxaria, and for the most part follows the 
Alexandrine recension, according to Scholz. Griesbach, 
however, attaches but little value to it. He collated the 
whole, except the last chapters of St. John's Gospel. 

117. The Codex Harleunus 5731. was formeriy the pro- 
perty of the celebrated critic Dr. Bentley : it was written in 
the fourteenth century by an illiterate transcriber, and it con- 
tains the Gospels, with fragments of a lectionary, the Euse- 
bian canons, and synaxaria. Griesbach, who collated it in 
some sel^t passages, states that it has many readings pecu- 
liar to itselL 

118. The Codex Bodleianus, Marshii 24. ^which for- 
merly belonged to Archbishop Marsh, of Armagh}* is a codex 
rescnptus ofthe thirteenth century, containing the four Gos- 
pels ; but the original writingr can no longer oe traced, so as 
to determine upon what treatise the Gospels were' ix^ritten. 
It is defective in Matt. i. 1 . — ^vi. 3. Luke xiii. 35. — xiv. 20. 
xviii. 8.— -xix. 9. and John xvi. 25. — xxi. 25. These chasms 
have been supplied by a later hand. Griesbach, who col- 
lated it in select passages, considered it as having an eoAectic 
text, but Scholz states that it for the most part agrees wi^ 
the Alexandrine recension. 

119. The Codex Regius, 85. (formerly 2865^.) contains 
the four Gospels, which were written about the twelfth cen- 
tury : its readings are intermingled by Wetstein with those 
of the manuscript No. 12. (p. 233. supra.) It seldom varies 
from the received text. It was partially bollated by Griee- 
bach. 

120. The Codex Regius 158^ (if, of Robert Stephens's 
notation) is a manuscript of the tnirteenth century, which 
originally contained the Gospels : its readings are also inter- 
mingled by Wetstein with those of the manuscript No. 12. 
It rarely departs from the received text. The Gospel ef St. 
Mark is lost, and there are other chasms* 

121. The Codex Genovefensis, whidi fermeriy belonged 
to the library of St. Genevieve at PariSi tontains the four 
Gospels, with synaxaria, written in the ytor 1284. It is 
defective in Matt. v. 21.— viii. 24., and follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. Scholz states that it is not known 
where this manuscript is now preserved : he could not find 
it either in the library of St. Uenevieve or in the RoyzL 
Library at Paris. 

122. The Codex Meermannianus 116. derives its name 
from its former possessor, M. Meerman,at the sale of whose 
library it was purchased by a private individual, but has 
since been deposited in the Liorary of the University of 
Leyden. It was written towards the close of the twelfth 
century, and contains the four Gospels, Acts, and all the 
Epistles; but it is defective in Acts i. 1 — 14. xxi. 14. — ^xxii. 
28. Rom. i. — ^vii. 13. 1 John iv. 20. to the end ; the second 
and third Epistles of John, and the Epistle of Jude. This 
manuscript was first collated by Dr. Dermout, in his Col- 
lectanea Critica in Novum Testamentum; and the various 
readings discovered by him are incorporated by Dr. Schulz 
in his third edition of the first volume of Griesbach^s Greek 
Testament, where it is numbered 246.> As the manuscript, 
which Griesbach had numbered 122. is the same which ne 
had previously numbered 97. (p. 243. 8uj)ra)^ Dr. Schols 
has substitutea the Codex Meermannianus in its place. 

« Dermoat, OoBeetanea Critiea in N. T. pan I. p. 14. 
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133. Hie Coon CxiAUca VnDoaoitxiinB (Lacnhecii 
3C.1, of ibe elcTettlfa oenlui^, contaioB the four Gt.»pels, 



ACCOUNT OF AKCIEMT KANU8CBIPT% 

In Enffii^if thu : — ' 



. . ; been utMrted bj another hand, 
collated bj Alt^ and Biich, and freijoenlly agrees with the 
AlelBiidriiie recensioo. 

1S4. The CoDii CjB«ABii'fl ViwDOBonRSU (Lairilit^ii 
31.) ia a manuicript of the four Gospels, written ir: ihr- 
^evenlh or iwelfUi centuij: it haa been collated by Tn ." 
chow. Birch, aiid Alter. It i« of very great iiiiportaiM>'. arid 
•KIMS with the Codex Cantabrigienais in not leat ih^in 
eighlj QHUBual tcadioga; with the Codex Gpbremi in i!p- 
warda of thirtj-Gre; with ibe Codex Regiua 3861. or Su- 
phani I, in fifty; with the Codex Baiileensia in mor» llmi 
fifty, and haa acTeial which are found in that manu^rrLm 
akine ; with the Codex Recioa 3244'. in aiity unusual reod- 
inga; and with the Codex Colbeitinua 2844. in twent>'-iwa. 
It chiedvfallowB the Alexandrine recensioa. 

125. The Codex Cssabics (KoUarii 6.), in the imperial 
library at Vienna, is a roannacript of the tenth centu^, eon- 
taining the Gospela. It* text frequently coincides with that 
of the Alexandnne receDsioD : it was collated by Treachow, 
Birch, and Alter. 

ISfi. The Codex GuELPHcmBTTAHva XVI. 16. ia a minu- 
•eiipt of the fonr Goapela, of the eleTsnth rentury, willi ihp 
Enaebian canons, s^iui^ prol<^e8, and portraits of e^ch 
erangeliat. Heuainger, by whom its existence was firii an- 
nounced to the learned, suppcaed it to have been writ!' n ii] 
Ihs tenth century. Bui Michaelis, Grieabach, and Sh'Ez. 
after Knitlel (by whotn it has been copionsly deacril.c.])/ 
refer it to the eleventh aentury. Kntltel aiatea that a trixlirii 
hand, later Ihsn Eiasmus's edition of the Greek Tesla.ijii iil. 
has officiously eorrecied ih« ten in sereral places. H.- Tiir- 

tber adds, that the text aeems occasionally Laliniieil i 

that the copjiial haa frenuently omitted part of the i' ^^ 
which omisaiuns arc apecined by Kniltel ; but at other inri< . 
he has rF|>eated those almoBt immediately preoedinf , ., li 
has sometinies committed manifest mlslakea in wiliIl^^. 
Thia manuscript also has many remarkable readings ; intl 
occasionally there is an uncial letter in the raidst of a 
for instance in Matt xr. I. *TcrE|,vnT», and 22. ym 
NsH. This occurrence of an uncial letter Knittel con 
as a proof that tlie original of this roanuscript must 
been an ancient codex. The liturgical notices whic 
inlersperaed, together with a Bummary of the ecclesle 
calendar with which the manuscript terminates, are u 
in a hand evidently different from that which wrote ih 
faces and Goipelx. Tlie conclusion of the Gospel of 
Matthew, xxviii. IS — 30., ia written in a crucifbrm mi 



coming apaka nolo ll 

saying, All power ii giien onto w 
hcarea and in earth, Goje, n 

ploof 

an 



the w*m^ of the Pathei^ 
u^ of the Son and at (ha 
Holy Gboat; Indk- 
ing them In 
whataoeKr I Iuti 



of tha 




tttt 



mi9w 9 Inru-c, Hj 



«r.<«™- 



tjKv nw/uTsr- iJtr 



■Ti Ktitr I Jnh I. T. p. 3K. e<«J. or pp. SB!--. 

ed Tell I John v. 7." LoDdDii, I9S. 8to. Km 
Df piicUai in Uu mdtnfi BflhU murtueilju, 



Knittel conjectures that this cracifonn mode of writing may 
_jve been a prolific source of various readings, on aeeoani 
of the frequent diaruption of the words. Dr. Scholi Btatci 
thai this manuscript followa the Alexandrine recension. 

137. The Codex Vaticakub 319.. of the twelfth century, 
contains the GospelB, with the Eusebian canons: them an 
emendations by a later hand. The whole of this manuacripl 
was collated by Birch ; iw text froqueuCy agrees with that 
of Ihe Alexandrine rrcension.' 

138, The Codex V*ticai(U9 356., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with prologues. It was inspected by 
Birch ; and its text appears to harmoniie with that of the 
Coustantinopolitan recension. 

129. 1'he CoDEi Vaticanits 358., which formerly belonged 
to Cardinal Nicholas de Cusa, contains the four Gospels, 
with scholia, written in the twelfth century. It appears to 
coincide with ttic Constanlinopolitan recension. 

130. The Codex Vatica.m's 359- contains the four Gos- 

fels, with the Latin version, written in the thirteenth century, 
y a Latin copyist. It frequently agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolilan recension, but for the most part it follows the 
Alexandrine family. 

131. TTie CoMX VATtciwua 360. formerly belonged to 
Aldus Manutiua, the son of Paul: it contains the Gospels, 
Acls.and Epistles, with the Eusebian canons, written in the 
eleventh century. Aldus appears to have consulted it for 
his edition of the New Testament, as it frequently agrees in 
ils peculiar rnadinps with this manuscript, which for the 
most part harmoniies with the Conslantinopolitan recension, 
though it has numerous readings peculiar to itself. 

132. The CoDBX Vaticahus 361., of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Euacbian canons and figures. 

133. The CoDKX Vaticanus 363. of the eleventh century, 
contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with synaiaria. 

13-1. The Codex V»TicANrs 361., also of ttie elevi-nth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons 
and figures. 

135. The Codex Vaticanub 36"^. contains the Gospels, 
with (igurefi, written on vellum, in the eleventh century. 
The fiist twenty-six leaves have been supplied by a later 
hand, on paper. 

136. 'rtie Codex Vaticancs 665., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with the 
comtnentary of Euthymius. 

137. The Codex VATicAHua 756-, of die eleventh century, 
contains the (iospels, with a commentary. 

138. The Codex Vaticanus 757., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a commentary : it was collated 
in selectoassages by Birch and Scholi. 

139. The Codex Vatica.-ius 75B., of the tweUlh century, 
whollj at jiOiBi cgOrMad 
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eontains the Groepels of Luke and John, with a commentary. 
It WH8 collated in select passages by Binph and Scholz. 

140. The Codex Vaticanus 1158. contains the four Gosr 
pels, splendidly written on vellum in the twelfth century, 
with the Euseoiao canons and figures. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was partially collated by 
Scholz. 

141. The Codex Vaticanus 1160., of the thirteenth ceD- 
tury, contains the New TesUment, with synaxana : it follows 
the Constantinopolitan receasion^ and was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 

142. The CoDEX Vaticanus 1210. contains the Gospels, 
Acts, E pistles, and Psalms. N umerous read ings are wntten 
on the margin : in the Gospels it for the most part follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. This and the following 
manuscripts, Nos. 143, 144. 146—157. 150—162. 164—171. 
173—175. 177—180. and 182—199. were collated wholly 
or in part by Drs. Birch and Scholz. 

143. The Codex Vaticanus 1229., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with a commentary. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

144. The Codex Vaticanus 1254., of the eleventh een- 
tury, contains the Gc^pels, with the Eusebian canons. It 
appears to follow the Constantinopolitan recension. 

145. The Codex Vaticanus 1548., of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels of Luke and John : it is defective 
in Luke iv. 15— v. 3b., and in John i. 1 — 2^ The seven- 
teenth chapter of Luke, to the twenty-Brat, inclusive, has^ 
been added by another hand. Numerous emendations occur 
in the text, and various readings in the margin. 

146. The Codex Palatini)- Vaticanus * 5., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, with a 
commentary. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

147. The Codex Palatino- Vaticanus 89., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

148. The Codex Palatino- Vaticanus 136., of the thir- 
teenth centuiy, contains the Gospels, with scholia on . the 
beginning of St. Matthew. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
finhilVf but it has some Alexandrine readings. 

149. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 171., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the New Testament adapted to eccle- 
siastical use: it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

150. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 189., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, 
and synaxaria : it follows the Constantinopolitan family. 

151. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 2*i0., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, 
and scholia : it has a mixed text. 

152. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 227., of the thir- 
toenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures,' and pro- 
logues. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

153. The Codex Palatino-Vaticanus 229., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with prologues, and 
synaxaria: it has a mixed text, but chiefly agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

154. The Codex Alexandrino- Vaticanus' 28. was writr 
ten in 1442, and, according; to the opinion of Scholz, in Italy. 
It contains the Gospels, with the commentary of Theophy- 
lact, and follows the Alexandrine recension. 

155. The Codex Alexandrino-Vaticanus 79., of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, to which are prefixed 
some readings from Saint Paul's Epistles. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. Scholz is of opinion that this 
was the manuscript which Wetstein had formerly numbered 
99., and which was also consulted by Daniel Heinsius for 
his ExereUalionea Saeras, 

156. The Codex Alexandrino-Vaticanus 189., of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, the text of which fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

157. The Codex Urbino- Vatic anus' 2. appears to have 
been written for the use of John II. emperor oi the East, who 
succeeded Alexias in the empire in 1118. It contains Uie 

* The Codlcei Palatino-Vaticano are so called, becauae ther were pre* 
panted (o the Vatican Library, during the pontificate of Urban VHI., by 
MAximDIan, Elector of Bavaria : they formerly belonged to the Electors- 
Palatine. 

• The Codicea iUezandrhio-Vaticanl formerly belonged to Alexandrina 
Chriatioa, Queen of Sweden, who abdicated her throne, and went to retide 
at Kome, where she embraced the Romish faith. Pope Alexander XIL 
presented them to the Vatican Library. 

■ The Urbino- Vatican Library at Rome is a collection of books, removed 
from Orbioo to Rome, by Pope Clement VQ., who added them to the Vati- 
eaaUbnry. 



Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, figures, -pictures, a chro- 
nicle of the life of Christ, the Chronicle of Hippolytus, and 
a preface from Chrysostom. Scholz states that it was tran- 
scribed from, and collated with, some very ancient Jerusaleih 
manuscripts, preserved in a monastery ot the Holy Mountain 
[Athos]. It sometimes agrees with the Constantinopolitaa 
recension, but it has very^numerous Alexandrine readings. 

158. The Codex Pii II. Vaticanus 63. contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the eleventh century, widi the Eusebian 
canons. There are various readings inserted in the margin. 

159. The Codex Barberinianus' 8. contains the four Gos- 
pels, written in the eleventh cientury : its text follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

160. The Codex Barserinianus 9., written in the year 
1123, contains the four Gospels, with synaxaria: it agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan text. 

161. The Codex Barberinianus 16., of the tenth eentury, 
contains the Gospels : it is imperfect in John xvi. 4. — xxi. 25. 

162. The Codex Barberinianus U., written in the year 
1163, contains the Gospels, wi^ the Eusebian canons, and 
figures. 

163. The Codex Barberinianus 12., written in SyAtL in 
the eleventh century, contains only the sections of the Gos- 
pels usually read in churches, together with fragments of the 
Eusebian canons. It follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

164. The Codex Barberinianus 13., written in 1040, con- 
tains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. 
It chiefly follows the Constantinopolitan recension ; but it 
has many Alexandrine readings. 

165. The Codex Barberinianus 14. formerly belonged to 
Eugenia, the daughter of John Pontanus, by whom it was 

S resented to the Barberini Library. It was written by a 
toman monk in the year 1197^ with the Latin version, Euse- 
bian canons, and synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

166. The Codex Barberinianus 115., of the thirteenth 
century, contains Luke ix. 33. — ^xxiv. 24., and John. It mostly 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but frequently, also, 
with the Constantinopolitjin family. 

167. The Codex Barberinianus 208., of the fourteenth 
centuiy, contains the Gospels, which follow the Constan- 
tinopolitan text. 

168. The Codex Barberinianus 211., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the four Gospels, with the commentary of 
llieoDnylact. It follows the Constantinopolitan vrecension. 

169. The Codex Vallicellianus B. 133. belongs to the 
library of Santa Maria in Vallicella, a library at Kome be- 
longing to the fathers of the oratory of San Filippo Neri : it 
contains the Gospels, written in tne eleventh century, with 
prologues, figures, and synaxaria. 

170. The Codex Vallicellianus C. 61., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospdf, with synaxaria. I'he last 
chapters of Saint Luke, and many chapters of Saint John, 
have been written by a later hand. It lollows the Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

171. The Codex Vallicellianus C. 73. cofitains the Gos- 
pels, written in the fourteenth century. Its text follows the 
Alexandrine recension. 

172. The Codex Valliceluanus F. 90., of the twdfUi 
century, according to Birch and Griesbach, contains the 
Gospels; but Scholz states that it now contains only the 
Pentateuch, with which the Gospels were formerly bound. 
It is not known where the Gospels are now to be found. 

173. The Codex Vaticanus 1983. (formeriy S. Basilu 
22.), written, according to Scholz, in the thirteenth century, 
for the use of some church in Asia Minor, contains the Gos- 
pels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons. It is defec- 
tive in John xiii. 1 . — ^xxi. 25., and almost every where agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

174. The Codex Vaticanus 2002. (formeriy S. Basil. 410 
was written in the year 1063, and contains the Gospels. It 
is defective in Matt. i. 1. — ii. 1. and John i. 1 — 27. and viii. 
47.— xxi. 25. 

175. The CodexVaticanus 2020. (formerly S.Ba«l. 119.), 
of the twelfth century, contains the New Testament, with 
scholia on the Acts. It is defective in Matt. i. 1. — iv. 17. 
Some vanous readings have been added in the margin. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, but it frequently 
has Alexandrine readings. 

* The Codices Barbeiinisnl deiiTe their name from the Ubmry (banded 
in the Barberini Palace at .Romei by the cardinal Prancia Barberin^ In 
the aerenteenth centorj. 
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176.. The Codex Vaticanus 9113. (formeriy S. Basil. 
153.), of the. thirteenth centniy, contaias the Gospels, accom- 
modated to ecclesiastical ass. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 10. 
—X. 13- and John i. 1 — ^29. 

177. The Codex Yaticanus, formerly Basil. 163., con- 
tains the Gospels, written in the eleventh century. It is 
imperfect in John i. 1 — 29. 

178. Hie Codex Anobucus A. 1. 5., in the library of the 
monasteryof the Augustinians at Rome, contains the Gospels 
with the JBusebian canons, written in the twelfth centuty : it 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and is imperfect in 
John xxi. 17. to th^ end. 

179. The Codex Anoeucvs A. 4. 11. contains the Gospels, 
with the Eusebian canons, written on yellnm, in the twelfUi 
centur}r. Some leaves have been added, by a later hand, on 
paper, in which the chasms occurring: in it have been sup- 
plied. This manuscript is aecommodated to ecclesiastical 
use, and mostly follows the Alexandrine recension. 

180. The manuscript in the library of the College of the 
Propaganda at Rome, formerly Borgiae 3., contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the eleventh century, to which are added the 
Acts, Epistles, Apocalypse, and some apocryphal books 
which bear the date of the year 1284. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

' 181. The manuscript belonging to FraDcis Cardinal de 
Zelada contains the Gospels, with scholia, written in the 
eleventh century. Its text follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

183* The Codex LAuasirnAinjs VI. U., of the twelfVh 
century, contains the Gospels. The Constantinopolitan re- 
cension is followed by all the Codices Laurentiani, No. 
183—198. 

183. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 14., of the twelfth 
ceiitnj« contains the Gospels, with figures, Eusebian canons, 
aodmaxaria. 

184. The Codex Lavrbntiakus VI. 15., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

185. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 16., written by one 
Basilius in the twelfth century, contains the Gospels with 
prologues and synaxaria. 

186. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 18., written in the 
twelfth century by Leontius a calligrapher, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Eusebian canons, prologues, and commen- 
taries. 

187. The Codex Laurentiaptus VI. 23., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures and paintings. 

188. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 25., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. 

189. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 27., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with pro- 
logues and synaxaria. 

190. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 28., written in the 
month of July, 13B5, contains the Gospels. 

191. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 29., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prolo^es. 

192. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 30., also of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. 

193. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 32., wntten in the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons and figures. It has been adapted to ecclesiastical use. 

194. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 33., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with a figure of St. John the 
apostle, and with commentaries. 

195. The Codex Laurentianus VI. 34., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues, commentaries, 
and synaxaria. 

196. The Codex Laurentianus VIIL 13., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, written in red letters, with a 
catena and figures. 

197. The Codex Laurentianus VIII. 14., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Epistles of St. James, and fragments 
of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, with commen- 
taries. 

198. The Codex Laurentianus 256., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, ¥rith the Eusebian canons. 

199. Hie Codex 5., formerly belonging to the monks of 
the Benedictine order of Santa Mana, contains the Gos- 
pels, written in the twelfth century, with figures, Eusebian 
canons, scholia, and iambic verses. It agrees with the ma- 
nuscripts of the Constantinopolitan famny. Dr. Birch col- 
lated this manuscript, and also those numbered 200 — ^202. 
204—208. 211—214. 

200. The Codex 6., formerly belonging to the same monks, 



of the tenth ceotuiy, contains thp Gospels, with Ae Eusebian 
canons, prologues, fragments or to oration against the Arians 
by Gregory the Tlieo^gian, and synaxaria. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recensi^. 

201. The Co|^ 701., formerly belonging to the friars- 
preachers of Saint Mark, was wntten in the year 1359. It 
contains the New Testament, and, according to Dr. Scholz, 
it is undoubtedly the same manuscript from which Wetstein 
Quoted some various readings out of Lamy*s treatise De Er%^ 
aUione JposU^omm^ and which he numbered 107., referring 
it to the fourteenth century. 

202. The Codex 705., formerly belonging to the friars- 
preachers of Saint Mark, contains the Go^ls, with synaxa- 
ria, written in the twelfth century. 

803. T^e Codex 707., formerly belonging to the fnars- 
Dfeachers of Saint Mark, of the fifteen century, contains the 
New Testament written in modem Greek. Dr. Scholz states 
that he does not know where the MSS. Nos. 199 — ^203. are 
at present to be found. 

204. The Codex Bononiensis 640., belonging to the canons 
regular, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Episues, written in 
the eleventh century. 

205. The Codex Venetus 5. (ii> ^ library of Saint Mark 
at Venice) formerlv belonged to Cardinal Bessarion. It con- 
tains the Old and New Testaments, written in the fifteenth 
century, and it is allied to the manuscripts of the Alexandrine 
family. 

206. The Codex Venetus 6., written partly on vellum and 
partly on paper, contains Uie whole of the New Testament, 
written in the fifteenth century. 

207. The Codex Venetus 8., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfect in the 
beginning of Saint Matthew. 

208. The Codex Venetianus 9., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. Its text is 
allied to that of tne MSS. of the Alexandrine recension. 

209. The Codex Venetianus 10., of the fifteenth century, 
contains the New Testament, in the following order, viz. the 
Acts of the Apostles, Catholic Epistles, the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, Gospels, and Apocalypse, with prolegomena. In the 
Gospels, tne text follows the Alexandrine recension ; and in 
the Acts and Epistles it chiefly agrees with the Constantino- 

Solitan family. This manuscript was collated throughout by 
tirch and Engelbieth : its readings will be found in Dr. 
8ch'/lz's third edition of Griesbach^s Revision of the Greek 
Testament, and also in Dr. Scholz's critical edition. 

210. Thie Codex Venetianus 27., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. 

211. The Codex Venetianus 539., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with an Arabic version, TTiere 
are chasms in the beginning of Saint Matthew and Saint John. 

212. 213. The Codices Venetiani 540. and 542., of the 
eleventh century, contain the Gospels. 

214. The Codex Venetianus 543., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It appears to 
agree with the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

215. The Codex Venetianus 544., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with commentaries from the writ^ 
ings of the fathers, to which are prefixed the canons of Euse- 
bius and his epistle to Carpianus. It was collated on Matt, 
xxiv., Mark iv., Luke iv., and John v. Its text for the most 
part agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

216. The Codex Canonici, brought from Corcyra into the 
library of Saint Mark at Venice, contains the Gospels. Its 
date is not specified by Scholz. 

217. The Codex 111. in Class I. of Saint Mark's library, 
written in the twelfth or thirteenth century, contains the Gos- 

f»els, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It was ecl- 
ated for the same portions of the Gospels as No. 215. Its 
text agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

218. The Codex CiESAREo-ViNDosoNENSis 23. (Lambecii 
1.) WE8 brought by Busbeck from Constantinoole. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and contains the Old and 
New Testament. Btich examined this manuscript only in 
those places where manuscripts usually depart from the re- 
ceived^text. It is imperfect in Rev. xii. 5. — ^xiv. 8. xv. 7. — 
xvii. 2. xviii. 10. — xix. 15. and xx. 8. to the end. Dr. Tres- 
chow, by whom this manuscript has been minutely described, 
states that it was written by four diflerent hands. From this 
manuscript Prof. AJter printed his edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, which appeared at Vienna in 1786-87, in two vols. 
8vo. He tms deviated from it only where the copyist had 
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eommitted manifest errata, i^^ich he has corrected from Ro- 
bert Stephens's edition, of IJH6. The text of this manuscript 
frequently agrees with the MSS. of the Alexandrine family, 
bat ibr the most part with those of the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

319. The CoDicx Cssarko-Yindobonxnsis 321. (Lambecii 
33.\ of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels, wit)i 
pnuogoes. It chiefly agrees with the Constantmopolitan 
recension, and Was collated by Alter. 

230. Tlie CoDKX Cssareo-Vwdobonensis 337. (Lambecii 
33.) contains the Gospels, written in very small characters ia 
the fourteenth century. Its text for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was also collated 
by Alter. 

221. The Codex Cjcsarxo-Vindobonknsis CXVII. 29. 
(Lamhecii 38.) contains the four Gospels, written in the 
eleventh century, with Chryso8tom*s commentaries on St. 
Matthew and St. John, with the commentary of Victor on St. 
Mark, and of Titus of Bostra on St. Luke. It is defective in 
MatL i. 1—11. As the transcriber of this manuscript seems 
rather to have designned the writing of a commentary than a 
correct text, it is difficult to lefer it to any recension, from the 
liberty he has taken of making arbitrary additions to or omis- 
sions m the text. 

222. Tlie Codex Cjesareo-Yindobonensis (Nessel. 180. 
Lambec 39.), of the fourteenth century, contains sections of 
the Gospels, with conunentaries. It is imperfect both at the 
beginning and end ; and for the most part agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

223. The Codex Cssarxo-Vindobonensis 301 (Lambec. 
40.), of tiie fourteenth century, contains fragments of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, with a 
catena. Scholz states it to be of little value in a critical 
point of view : it was collated bv Alter. 

224. The Codex Cjbsarcus 6. in Kollarius's Catalogue, 
and 30. in Forlosia's Auctarium, came from Naples to Vienna. 
It contains the Gospel of St. Matthew, the text of ^hich 
chiefly agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it was cmlated by Alter. 

225. The Codex Cjesarbus 9. of Kollarius and 31. of Fo> 
losia, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It exhibits a 
mixed text, agreeing partly with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension, and partly with tne Alexandrine recension. It was 
collated by Alter, and was written in the year 1192. 

226. The Codex Escurialbnsis ;t 1^* 17., of the eleventh 
century, contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
Epistles, with figures : it exhibits a mixed text, and has been 
<»rrectf)d by some one after a copy of later date. This and 
the seven following manuscripts (227 — ^233.) were collated 
in selectpassages by Dr. Molaenhawer. 

227. Tne Codex EIscurialensis ^ III. 15., of the thirteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures: some of its 
leaves have been misplaced by the bookbinder. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

228. The Codex £scurialen8is x ^^- ^^* contains the 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles, with the 
Eosebian canons, written in the fourteenth century. 

229. The Codex Escurialensis x ^^' ^^m written in the 
year 1140 bj Basilius Argyropylus, a notary : it contains the 
Gospels, with a figure of Saint Mark, ana is imperfect in 
Mark xvi. 15—20. and John i. 1 — 11. Many alterations of 
the ancient writing (which are evidently of^the fourteenth 
century) are written jpartly in the text and partly in the mar- 

fin ; but nearly half the readings and notes in the margin 
ave perished through the carelessness of the bookbinder. 
Its text agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

230. The Codex Escurialensis <^ III. 5., written in 1014, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. Its text agrees partly 
with the Alexandrine and partly with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

231. The Codex Escurialensis <f III. 6., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Grospels, ¥rith scholia, figuniy toA 
synaxaria. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan reeeniion. 

232. The Codex Escurialensis <^ in. 7.,. of the thirteenth 
^ eentnry, contains the Gospel^, with synaxaria. It agrees 

r with tne Constantinopolitan recension. 

233. T^e Codex £<s<^urialensis » II. 8. contains the Gos- 
pds, with a catena, written in the twelfth century. It agrees 
wifStk the Constantinopolitan recension. 

234. Tlie Codex Havniensis 1. in the Royal library at 
Copenhagen was written in 1278, and contains the Acts of 
tiie AposUes, the Epistles of St. Paul, the catholic Epistles, 
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and the Gl)spels/>vith synaxaria. The text of the Gospels 
for the most part agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

235. The Codex Havniensis 2. was written in 1314, and 
contains the Gospels adapted to ecclesiastical use. It ap- 
pears chiefly to agree with the Alexandrine recension. 

236. The readings of a manuscript which are written in 
the margin of Dr. Mill's edition of the New Testament, 
written partly by himself and partly by Heame, the editor 
of the Codex Laudianus. It is not known from what manu- 
script these readings were derived. Griesbach has given a 
copious extract ot their various readings in his Symbols 
Criticae, vol. i. pp. 247 — 304. 

237. The Codex S. Synodi 42. in the library of the Holt 
Synod at Moscow ([d. of Matthaei's notation), contains the 
Gospel, with scholia and figures, written in die tenUi cen- 
tury. It agrees for the most part with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

238. The Codex S. Synodi 48. (e. of Matthaei), of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
with commentaries and a catena. It agrees for the most part 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

239. The Codex S. Synodi 47. (g. of Matthaei) contains 
Mark xvi. 2 — 8., Luke, and John i. 1. — xxi. 23., with com- 
mentaries. It agrees almost always with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

240. The Codex S. Synodi 49., of the twelfUi century, 
contains the Gospels, ¥rith the commentary of Enthymius 
Zigabenus. It is defective in Mark viii. 12—34. xiv. 17— 
54., and Luke xv. 32. — xvi. 8. It follows the Constantino- 
politan family. 

241. The Codex Dresdensis formerly belonged to Afat> 
thaei, who has noted it by the letter k in his edition oi (jtke 
New Testament. It is very beautifully and carefully i^j^klBQ 
in the eleventh century, and contains the New Testaognit, 
with synaxaria. It chiefly agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

242. The Codex S. Synodi 380. (1. of Matthaei), of the 
twelfth century, contains the New Testament, with flgures, 
the Eusebian canons, paintings, and prologues, besides 
psalms and odes. It follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

243. The Codex Bibliothecjs Typooraph. Synodi 13. 
(m. of Matthaei), written in the fourteenth century, contains 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, with the com- 
mentary of Theophylact. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

244. I'he Codex BiBLiOTHECiE Typooraph. Synodi 1. 
(n. of Matthaei), contains the Gospels, with figures, and the 
coini;nentaries of Euthyraius Zigabenus. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

245. The Codex Synod. 265. (o. of Matthaei), written in 
1199, contains the Gospels, and follows the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

246. The Codex Synod. 261. (p. of Matthaei), of the 
fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It is defective in 
Matt. xii. 41. — ^xiii. 55., and in Jonn xvii. 24.*-xviii. 20. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and has some 
various readings in the margin. 

247. The Codex Synod. 373. (q. of Matthaei), of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

248. The Codex Synod. 264. (r. of Matthaei), written in 
1275, contains the Gospels, and for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

249. The Codex Synod. 94. (s. of Matthaei), written in 
the eleventh century, contains the Gospel of St. John, with 
a catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

250. The Codex Synod, (not numbered), preserved in a 
smsdl wooden box (v. of Matthaei), contains John vii. 39. to 
the end of that Gospel, written in cursive Greek characters 
in the thirteenth century. 

251. The Codex Bibuotheca Tabularii Moscuensis 
(x. of Matthaei), of the eleventh century, contains the Gos- 
pels with the Eusebian canons and figures: it contains a 
mixed text, from both families of manuscripts. 

252. The Codex Dresdensis fonneriy belonged to Mat- 
thaei, whQ has noted it with the letter z. : it is otthe eleventh 
century, a^^ contains the Gospels. This manuscript has 
corrections sgnd double readings, which have been adoed by 
the same hand from another manuscript. Its text, for the 
most part, agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan receo- 
sion. 
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SU. "Hta Codex nf Niofhoiub, Archbiahop of Chereon 
(10. of Matthaei), of the eleventh oenlury, contains the Go*- 
pels, with«cho1ia. It has many readings in conmion with 
dw Conttantinopolitan family, but more which egtee witi 
the Alexandrine recenBinn. 

S54. He Confz UATTK.tcit of the elerenth centnrj (11^ 
of Matthaei], contaim tbe Goapels of Saint Luke and Saint 
John with figures and acholia. Its text for the most part 
agrees with me ConstBiitinopalitaa familT. 

355. The CoDix Svnod. 139. (IS. of Matthaei], of the 
thirteenth centuiy, contains commentaries extiacted Inim 
Chrysostom and others on the Gospels, with fragments of 
the sacred text, which for the most part follows the Con- 
atentinopolitan family. 

356. The Codix BiBuoraacx TrroaaiPH. 3. (14. of 
Matthaei), of the ninth century, contains scholia on Mark 
and Luke, together with fragments of the sacred test, wtiick 
for tbe most part agrees with the Constanlinopolilan recen- 



s ID the eighth century, with scholia. Its text mostly 

« with the Constantinopolilan recension. 

" The CoDBX Dhisdbiisis (17. of Matthaei), nf the 

n oKnug^t contains the Gosp^ incorrectly written 

kv ■■■iHltyiilii Koad, together with Sgores. It agree* with 



I. Stnodi 45. [s. of Matthaei) » 



the f?iiq|ilii nrittfin in the elerenth century, wi^ synaxaiia, 
the EnsBbian eaoons, and commentariea. Its text for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine family. 
The preceding manuscripts, No«. 236 — 359.. 



360. The Covis Raoiua SI. fofmerlr 3343. (in the royal 
library at Paris),' emtaina the four Gospels, with figures, 
correctly written in the twelfth century. It follows the 
Constuitinopolitan recension. The greater part of this 
manuacript was collated. 

361. The Codex Reoius 53. is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century; but the beginning, comprising MatL i. 1 — 
II., has been supplied on paper by some one in the four- 
teenth century. It contains the Goepela adapted to eccleei- 
aslical use. It agiees with the Conatantinopolitan family, 
and is imperfect from Luke xiiv. 39. to the end of thai 
Gospel. It waa collated by Scholi on Matt. li.^iiii., 
Mark t. — vii., Luke i. — v., and Johnv. — viii. 

369. The Codex Rroius 53., of the tenth century, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria and the Ensebian canons. 



d throughout. 
363, 1'he Codex Reoius 61., fonueriy 3351. and also 
3864,, was written in the twelfth century, and probably in 
Asia Minor. It contains the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Epistles, with ligurea. It has only the beginning 
of the Eusebian canona, but the numbers at the Ammonian 
■ectiona are written in the margin. Id the Gospels diis 
manuscript follows the ConstantiDopolitan recension. It 
was collated on Matt. viii. — liv., Mark L — iv., and John 



364. The Codix Hegiuh G5. (formeriy 2863.) 

Id the thirteenth century, and (it should seem frt _ 

of the letters) in Egypt. It oontains the Gospels, and 



it follows the Constantinopolltan recension. Itwnacdlated 
on MalL i.— xi., Mark ii.— t., aod John r^-ix. The re- 
mainder was cursodlj examined, 

367. Tbe Conn Rioius 6B. (fmmeilj 301S^ Colbenimia 
4631.) contabs the Gospels, written in the tendt CMttnry, 
and adapted to ecclesiastical ose. It is imperfect in Matt, 
i. 1—8., Mark i. 1_7., Loke i. 1—8. xxiT. 60., and lota 
i. 13. It follows the ConslantinopolitaD Eunily, atid was 
collated on Matt. ii. — x. and John TiL TiiL The nmaioder 



1% afleiwaida 



— orilye:.^ 

S6S. The CoDix Rioidb 73. (formerly 5L _ 
3859.), of the twelfth century, containa tbe C , 
the Eusebian canons, synaxana, and Ggorea. ItWHCollated 
on Matt. xiTt., Mark i. — iv., and Jotm iv.— TiiL, and it td 
lows the CoDStantinqpolitan recenaion. 

369. The Codex Rioius 74. (formerly 171., and efle^ 
wards 1043. and 3858.), of the elerenth ceutary, contains 
the Gospels, with pictures. The Goepel of St. Matthew 
was collated, and also Hark i. — iv. R follows the Con- 

370. llie CoDxx Rcattrs 75. (formerly 3868,). of the 
eleventh century, containa the Gospels, with aynaxaria. It 
chiefly follows the Constantinopoklan recensioii, bnt it also 
has many Egyptian readinea. Moat of this manuacript wai 
collated by &Soli. 

371. The Codex Reoius 75>., of the tweUUi ae«aiT,««Q- 
tains the Gospels, with the Enaebian canona and tigues. 
In Matthew, Luke, and John, it almost entirelT fbllowa Ikt 
Cmetantinopoliian recension ; but b Maik it baa a mixed 
text Tbeehiefpartof this maDuecrtpt was collated. 

373. Tbe Codix Rihids 76, ffoimeity 3866.S eeoUiai 
the Gospels, written in the eleventh centnnr. It follows the 
r- — ^-^-._„.__ .. collated 00 B- ■■ 



collated by ijcholi on Matt 
John iv. — riii. ; in oUier ^ 
this manuscript, the text of 

365. The Co 
century, 



ospels, an 
atk iii.— I 



he only cDiMtily examined ' 
lieh ia mixed. 



of the Ci 
following portions 
8l Matthew, Mark 



e collated; viz. tbe vliole Gospel of 
, Luke iiii. — xxiv., and John v. 

remainder was cursorily examined. 

Codex Rtawa 67. (formerly 877. and 3863.), 

century, containa the Gospels, with aynaxaria; 

I* Kecil, In Ihs ronl Ubrwr u Pirlt, sr* capiotMlr de- 
>li in b* BIbliiehi KrldKli* Mm, pf. l-O. 



. John V. — viiL TTie i 
cmaorilyexaminsd. 

373. The Codix Rioiiis 79. (formeriy 4480., ColbeitimiB 
3013.) was written, partly on vellum in the twelfU), and 
partly on cotton paper in the fonrteenth centnir. 
tbe Gospels, with an epitome of the evangelici 

scholium on Luke vi., the Buaebian canona, ^e 

ries of SeverianuH on Luke vii. 37., a l^le of the panbls 
contained in the Goepels, and a fragment of a synaxatioD. 
The text chiefly follows the Constanlinopolilan lecennoB, 
but it has some Alexandrine readings. Ilia mannacipt was 
collated in select paaeages. 

374. The Conn Reoids 79*., very elegantly and oorreelly 
written on vellum in the tenth ceniunr, containa the Goepels, 
with figures, synaxana, and the Enaebian canons. It is 
imperfect in Mark i. 1—17., John i. 1—30., Mark vi. 31 — bt. 
and John iu. 18.— iv. 1., vii. 33—13., ix. 10—27., and 
xviii. 13 — 39., which passages have been supplied on paper 
by a later hand. It inostly agrees with the Conslantinopo- 
litan family. 

375. The Codex Rioii's 80. (formeriy 539, and 3342'.; 
containa the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, prologues, 
and a portion of a synaxarion, written in the eleventh century. 
Scholi collated it for the Gosoel of SL Matthew, and on Mark 
i, ii. and John iii. — liii. 'riie remainder was cnraorily ex- 
amined : it a^ves with the Coostantinopolitan family. 

276. The Codex Itccii's 81., of the eleventh ceotary, 
contains the Gospels, with the Enaebian canons and hgmKi, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolllan family. It was col- 
lated Tor the Gospel of St Matthew, and on Mark i. — vi., 
Luke iv. and xxii,, and John v. and viii. 

277. The Codex REoiLa 81. A., of the eleventh centurj-, 
contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and figurPS. 
Some passages, w^hich had been omitted, have been supplied 

form I ^-^ ' '"'^^ hand. Its text mostly follows the Conatantino- 
I politan recension. The chief part of this manuscript was 
collated by Scholz. 

378. The Codex Reoius 83. (formerly 3012.) contains 
the Goepels, with iha Eusebian canons, figures, and synax- 
.^. ™«« — i„ .!._ 4 — iBk — . I.' .n-n„ Armenian 

executed in Asia Minor, whence it migrated to an Armenian 
monastery. Malt. xiii. 43. — xvii. 5. have been supplied by 
a later hand. Its text follows the Constantinopobtan fami- 
ly : it was collated in select passages. 

279. The Codex Reoius 86. (formerly 3860., Colbertinui 
6051.) waa presented to Louis XIV. in the year 1686, by 
Joseph Geoigirene, Archbishop of Samoa. It was written in 
the twelfUi century, and contains the Goepels, with the En- 
aebian canons, synaxana, and figuiea. b fbllawa the Coo- 
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ftantinopoUtan reoension, ancl was collated in select pas- synaxaria. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan receudooy 

sages. ^ and was collatedin select passages. 

5w. The Codex Rioius 87., of the twelfth century, con- 299. The Codkx Rboivs 177. (formerly 2243.) was written 

tains the Gospels, with a portioB of a synaxarion, and pro- in the eleventh oentuvy, and Dr. Scholz coniectures, from 

loflrues. It is imperfect in Mark viii. 3.-«-xy. 36. ; and was some scholia, by a follower of Theodore of Mopsneste. It 

collated on' Matt. vi. — ^xii., Mark i.— v., Luke iv. v., and contains the Gospels, with prologues* tke Eusebian canons* 

John ir.-— viii. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, figures, scholia, and fragments ctTanonft writers, concerning 

SSI. The CoDxx Regius 88. (formerly 2860., Colberlinus some mirticular passages. The text ftrths most part agrees 

4766.) contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth centory, with tiie Constantinopolitan fiunily; bnt in the Gospeb of 

with ngures and the Eiisebian canons. It follows the Con- Saint Mark and Saint Luke time iviD^ nnny peculiar read- 

Btantinopolitan family. This manuscript is imperfect in ings, as well as readings which eommoidy occur in mano- 

MatL xxviii. 1 1, to the end, and Luke i. 1. — ix. It was col- scripts of the Alexandnne recension. The whole of this 

bted on Matt. vii«— x., Mark i.— v., and John vi. — viii. manuscript was collated. 

2^2. The GoDEX Regius 90. (formeriy 2860.*, Colbertinus 300. The Codex Regius 186. (formeriy 750., also 1883.), 

6045.), written in the year 1176, contains the Gospels, which of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew, 

for the most part agree with the Constantinopolitan family. Mark, and Luke, collated with ancient copies from Jerusalem, 

It was collated in select passages. deposited on the holy mountain [Athop S j ; together with the 

283. ITie Codex Rboivs 92. (formeriy 3012., Colbertinus Eusebian canons, synaxaria, a catenv, aidditional observa- 

4744.), of the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. The n^VritZ^n Afn^t!?^^^^ 

•^-. cz^ti - •L^ /'«^«.»*«»*:«^.^idl» A.n»;i» Tu;« ^»»»«<»:.v« ^^ written m tne outer marinn by a later naiKi. ihe text 

™jihZ^i^^W,^^S^ ^* Thismanuscnpt follows both the Alexaadrinl and the ConstantinopolitM re- 

^^T^CoD«fe?!SX(formerl,3863..>ofthethir. ST^'J^'S^ c^n«^^^ "^"^ Thewholeof 

^ot.lS ZtZ^> ^XliTf Itof thlT^u WrTTto ^oo'S'Rl"r'i87. (formerly 537. .l.o 1879.). 

285. The Codex Regius 95. (formerly 2835^ 
the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels, 




•^ TTirC^SSfRioius 96. (formerly 3011 - S Colberti- ^,',5; J^L^^Lil^T. ^^tiAX^ ^ 

one 4556.), written in the year 1432, cintaiM the Uoepels, l'^^?*v?"S^TS^L JS^^^V^^ ^J^.k"*'*^^ 

with the paMhal canon fr5m 1438 U> 1503. It follow, the ?!i^u^^*SJ'J ' '^IT^^^JIa i"""?" .** ConrtanO- 

C««Uu.tiS^Utan n«e„«on, «.d wa. coUated in «lect pa. To^f^rcTj tt^^ {?K '^^T^ "f^^ti.^ 

^*^ ^ ^ .^ ^ ,^ , QQAi « .. of the eleventh century, with Theophylact'$ commentary on 

287. The Codex Regius 98. (formeriy ^l;^ Colbertinus the Go^ls, and iambic vetses on MatSlMW and Mark, writ- 

4916.), contains the Gospels, written in the fifteenth century, ten on cotton paper in 1266. The text IbUows the Conslan- 

It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- tinopolitan recension. Select passagss of this manuscript 

lat^ in select passages. were collated. 

288. The Codex Regius 99. (formerly 2861 * ., Colbertinus fof the thirteenth century. 
4885.) contains Saint Luke's Gospel, written in the sixteenth i contain the Gospels of 
century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan famUy, and 3^4 ^h Codex Regius 194., J Matthew and Mark, with 
was collated in select passages. q/i« rrn p-___ p,„,,,. iqr X a catena. Both follow 

289. The Codex Regius 100. A., dated Februa^ 16, 1625, ^^' * ^^ ^^'^^ '"®*"' *^^-' 1 the Constantinopolitan re- 
by one Luke, who calls himself ^t^Aurm^ a chief priest, I cension, and were collated 
[arehlAshop 1], contains the Gospels, which ajgree with the Un select passages. 
Constantinopolitan family. It was collated m select pas- 306. The Codex Regius 197., of the tenth century, con- 
sages, tains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the commen- 

290. The Codex Regius 108* , of tiie thirteenth century, taries of TheophylacL The text is allied to that of the Con- 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It was collated in stantinopolitan recension. 

select passages,and follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 307. The Codex Regius 199., of the eleventh century, 

291. The Codex Regius 113. (formerly 2868^., Colberti- contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a com- 
nns 6162.), of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, witii mentary. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
synaxaria. It follows the Constantinq>olitan recension, and was collated in selectpassages. 

was collated in select passages. 308. The Codex Regius 200., of the twelfth century, 
5S92. The Codex Regius 114., of the eleventh century, contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with a coin- 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It is im- mentary. It is imperfect, follows the Constantinopolitan 
perfect in Matt. 1. 1. — vii. 14., and in John xix. 14. to the recension, and was collated in select passages, 
end. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 309. The Codex Regius 201., of the twelfth, century, 
colbited in select passages. contains the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the com- 

293. The Codex Regius 117., written in November, 1373, mentary of Chrvsostom; of Luke, with that of Titus of 
contains the Gospels, with figures and synaxaria ; and fol- Bostra ; and of MariL, with that of Victor. It follows the 
lows tiie Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated on ConstantiAopolita ftmily, and was collated in select pa»» 
Matt. V. — ^x., Mark ii. — ^vi., Luke ii., and John v. — viii. sages. 

294. The Codex Regius 118. (formerly Colbertinus 6629.), 310. The Conez Rioius 202., of the eleventh century, 
of the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels, with figures, contains Matthew^ with a catena : it agrees with the Con- 
It follows the Constantmopolitan recension, and is imperfect stantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 
ID Matt. i. 18. toxii.25. This manfMcript was presented to 311. The Codex Regius 203., of the twelfth century, 
Lonis XIV. by Joseph Georgirene, ^Archbishop of Samoa, also contains Matthew, with a catena; it agrees with the 
It was collated in select passages. Constantinopolitan recennoD, and was collated in select 

295. The Codex Regius 120. (formerly 3426.), of the thir- passages. 

teenth century, contains the Go8{>els: it agrees with the Con- 312. The Codex Rscaui S06..written in 1308, contains 

stantinopolitan recension, and is imperfeot in Matt. i. L— xi. Mark, with tbe commentaij of Victor. It bebnffs to the 

It was collated in select passages. ' Constantiluipolitin family, and was collated in sSect pas* 

996. The Codex Regius 123., of wm rixteenth century, saffes. 

eontains the Gospels. It ag[rees with fStm Constantinopolitan 313. The Coiiix Regius 208. (formerly 2440.), of the 

leeension, and was collated m select passages. fourteenth oettmy, contains Luke, with a catena, which is 

9K97. liie Codex Regius 140. a., of the twelf^ century, different ftrom'tibat published by Corderius. It is imperfect; 

eontains the Gospels, with figures and synaxaria. It agrees agrees witii the ODustantinopolitan recension, and was col- 

with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collat^ in lated in select passages. 

ssleet passages. 314. The Codex Regius 209. (formeriy 247. and 2441.), 

996. The Codex Regius 175*., formeriy belonged to the of the twelfth century, contains the Gospel of John, wid^ 

poblie library of the Jesuits at Lyons. It was wntten in the a commentary. It affrees with the Constantiiiopolitan 1^ 

tvalfth eintnij, and contains tiie Grospels, with, figures and mOy, and was collated in select passages. 
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315. The CoDcx Reoius 210. (fonneriy 244dk, Colberti- 
nas 606.), of the thirteeDth eenturj, contains the Gospel of 
Ht. John, with a commentary hy an unknown author. It is 
imperfect in xiv. 25. — x¥. 16. xxi. 22—^.; afreea with 
the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in select 
psMages. 

316. The CoDKX Regius 211., which was brought from 
Constantinople, a grees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. It was written in the twelfth eentnry, and contains 
the Gospels of Luke and John, with commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect, and was collated in select passages. 

317. llie Codex Reoius (formerly Medicsus 1887.), of 
th^ twelfth century, contains John x. 9. — xxi. 25., with a 
catena differing ftom that published by Corderius. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

318. The Codex Reoics 213., of the fourteenth century, 
contains John yii. 1. — xxi. 25., with a commentary. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

319. The Codex Reoius 231., of the twelfth century, 
contains the Gospels, with a conuncntary. It is imperfect, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. This 
manuscript was collated in select passsijges. 

320. The Codex Reoius 232., of the eleventh century, 
contains Uie Gospel of Luke, with a commentary. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
«elaol passages. 

321. The Codex Regius 303., of the thirteenth century, 
contains die Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select oassages. 

322. The Codex Regius 315., or the nt'teenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

323. llie Codex Reoius 118*., of the fifteenth century, 
contains Matt. vi. vii. and also the tales of Kalila and Dimna 
translated from the Arabic into Greek. The text of St. 
Matthew agrees with Uie Constantinopolitan family. 

324. The Codex Reoius 376. (formerly Mazarinianus), 
of the thirteenth century, on ▼ellum, contains readings from 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles, sections 
iirom the Gospels narrating the passion of Qur Lord ; and 
the Eusebian canons. Gospels, synaxaria (on cotton paper), 
and a catalogue of emperors ftom Constantine to Manuel 
Porphyrogennetus. In the Grospels the text almost always 
agrees with the Constantinopontan recension. The chief 
part of ^is manuscript was collated. 

825. The Codex Reoius 377. (formerly 3011.), of the 
thirteenth century, contains the Gospels. The text agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was collated in 
select passages. 

326. The Codex Reoius 378., of the fourteenth century, 
contains an exposition, in the form of homilies, on one or 
more verses of some sections of the Gospels. The text 
almost every where agrees with the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in select passages. 

327. ITie Codex Regius 380., of the fifteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated in select passages. 

328. The Codex Regius 381., of the sixteenth century, 
contains the Gospels, ^ith a commentary. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

329. The Codex Coislinianus 19. (formerly 46.), con- 
tains the Gospels, with a commentary. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

330. The Codex Coislinianus 196., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, with the 
Eusebian canons and prologues. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

331. The (/ODEX I/OISlinianus 331. (formerly 41.) of the 
tenth centu-r>', contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in seU^t passages. 

332. I'he UoDEX Taurinensis XX. b. IV. 20., of the 
eleventh century, contj^ins the Gospels, with a commentary, 
figures, and prologues. It a^ees with the Constantinopofi- 
|in family, and was collated in select passages. 

$33. The .Codex Taurinensis IV. b. 4.,» formerly be- 

> The ipanuscripts in the royal library at Turin (So*. 332—312.) are descri- 
btd al lepfftb by Joseph Pasini, in bia Catalogui BibUotheut Taurinennt. 



longed to ArBenius, aichtiishop of Bfonembasia, and aAer- 
waras to Gabriel, metropolitan of Philadelphia. It was 
written in the thirteenth century* and contains Bifatthew and 
John, with the same catena of Nicetas, whieh was published 
by Coidier and Poussines. It agrees with ^e Constantino- 
politan family, and was collated m select passages. 

334. The Codkx Taubccehsis 43. b. V. 23L, of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels of Bfatthew and Maik, 
with prolognes, and a commentarr- It follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

335. The Codex Taubihexbis 44. b. V. 24., of the six- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with prologues. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan. .ftmily, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

336. The Codex Taurihxiisis 101. c IV. 17., of the six- 
teenth century, contains Luke, with a catena. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was edlaira in 
select passages. 

337. The X^odex TAUBEfEnsis 52. b. V. 32., of the twelfth 
century, contains portions of St. Matthew's Gospel, with a 
commentary. It agrees with the Constantinopohtan &mily, 
and was collated in select passages. 

338. The Codex Taurdtxiisis 335. b. L 3., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons 
and figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, but 
has some Alexandrine readings. It was collated in select 
passages. 

339. The Codex TAUEnrEnsis 302. c IT. 5., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, Acts, aind Epistles, 
with prologues, the Eusebian canons, symmiria, ana other 
pieces. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

340. The Codex TAURUCEifsis 344. b. I. 13., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, many ^raages of 
which have been corrected by a later hand. This manu- 
script agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
¥ras collated in select passages. 

341. The Codex Taurikeiisis 350. b. I. 21. was written 
in the year 1296, and contains the Gospels, with a synaxa- 
rium. It follows the Constantinopolitan nmily, and was 
collated in select passages. 

342. The Codex Taubuiehsis 149. b. IL 3., of the thi^ 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian 
canons; it agrees with the Constantinopolitan &mily, and 
¥ras collated m select passages. 

343. The Codex Ambrosianus 13. (in the Ambrosian 
library at Milan,)s of the twelfUi century, contains the Gos- 
pels, with the Eusebian canons and figures, adapted to 
ecclesiastical use. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
family, and was collated m select passages. 

344. The Codex Ambrosianus 16. contains the Grospels, 
with synaxaria on vellum, written in the twelfth century. 
Luke xiii. 21. — ^xvi. 23. xxii. 12 — ^23. xxi. 12. and xxiii. 45 
— 50. have been written on paper, in the fourteenth century. 
It is imperfect in John xxi. 12. to the end. This manuscript 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension; the latter part, 
in particular, with the textus receptus. It was collat^ in 
select passages. 

345. The Codex Ambrosianus 17., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperfect 
in Matt. i. 1 — U. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

346. The Codex Ambrosianus 23., an incorrectly written 
manuscript of the twelfth century, contains the Gospels, the 
text of which agrees with the Alexandrine family. It is 
imperfect in John iii. 6. — ^vii. 52. The entire manuscript 
was collated. 

347. The Codex Ambrosianus 35., of the twelfUi cen- 
tury, correctly written by Constaiitinus Chrysographus, 
contains the Gospels, with prologues, fitted to ecclesiastical 
use. It agrees wiUi the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

348. The Codex Ambrosianus B. 56., written in 1023, 
contains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian 
canons. It agrees very often with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and was collated in select passages. 

349. Tiie Codex Ambrosianus 61., written in 1322, con- 
tains the Gospels, with synaxaria, and the Eusebian canons. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

« The manaacripta in the Ambroirfan library are described at lesftb by 
Dr. ScbobK in bia BibUschKritiacbe Reiae, pp. 70—94. 
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350. ThiB CoDCX AMBRoeiANUB B. &i. contains the €r08- 
pels, with figures and synaxaria, written on YeDum in the 
dieTenth oentifiy. The nrst four leaves are written on paper 
in the sixteentn century. It is im()erfect in John xxi. 9. 
to the end. It follbws the Alexandrine recension, but often 
mgreea with the Constantinopolitan family. It was collated 
in selectpassages. 

351. llie Codex Ambrosianus 70. is of the eleventh cen- 
tnry. Latin words, written in the fifteenth century, are 
occasionally interspersed among the Greek text. It mostly 
agrees with the received text, but it also has many peculiar 
leadings. It was collated in select passages. 

352. The Codex Ambrosianus B. 93., brought from 
Calabria in 1607, contains the Gospels, written in the twelfth 
century- It is imperfect in M^att. i. 1—17. Mark i. 1 — 15. 
xvi. 13. to the end, Luke i. 1 — 7. xxiv. 43. to the end, and 
John i. 1 — 10. and xxi. 3. to the end. The faded letters 
have been restored by a later hand. Indices of lessons, 
written in the fourteenth century, have been added in the 
marffin. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and has been collated in select passages. 

353. The Codex Ambrosianus M. 93. of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with the same commentary as 
No. 181. It is imperfect in John xxi. 24, 25., and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, llie greater part of 
this manuscript waS' collated. 

354. The UODEX Yenetus 29. contains the Gospel of 
Matthew with Theophylact's Commentary, written in the 
eleventh century. It was collated on Matthew xxiv., and 
for the most part agraes with the Alexandrine codices. 

355. The Codex Yenetus 541., of the eleventh century, 
contains Uie Gospels, preceded by the Eusebian canons and 
the Epistle to Carpianus. It was collated for Matt xxiv., 
Mark iv., Luke iv., and John v. It almost always agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

356. The Codex Yenetus 545. contains a catena on St. 
Lnke*8 Gospel, written in the sixteenth century, ascribed to 
Titus of Bostra ; but the text of Luke is rarely cited. 

357. The Codex Yenetus 28. contains Luke and John, 
with a catena, written in the eleventh century. Dr. Scholz 
has given readings from it on Luke i. and John v. Its text 
agrees with that of the Constantinopolitan recension. 

358. The Codex Mutinensis 9. (11. A. 9.), of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in Matt, vi., 
Mark iv. v. x., Luke v., and John v. vii. viii. 

359. The Codex Mutinensis 242. (MS. HI. B. 16.), of 
&e fourteenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees 
with die Constantinopolitan family, and was collated on the 
same chapters as No. 358. 

360. llie Codex Parmensis (formerly De Rossi 1.), in 
tiie library of the Duke of Parma, contains the Gospels, 
written in the eleventh century. It agrees chiefly with Uie 
Constantinopolitan family, bat it has numerous Alexandrine 
leadinffs. This and the following manuscript were collated 
by De^Roesi and Scholz. 

361. The Codex Parmensis (fbrmerly De Rossi 2.), of 
the thirteenth century, contains the Gospels. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan family, but it nas numerous Alex- 
andrine readings. 

362. The Codex Florbntinus, in the library of Santa 
Blaria at Florence, contains the Gospel of Saint Ltike, with 
a catena, of the thirteenth century. This manuscript is cited 
by Lamy, in his treatise De ErudHione Apostolonsm^ p. 239. 
£nr. Scholz does not know where it now is deposited. 

363. The Codex Florentinus Laurentianus YL 13. 
contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, written in the 
thirteenth century. It follows the Constantinopolitan famfly, 
and was collatea in select passages. 

364. The Codex Laurentianus YI.^., Dr. Scholz con- 
jeetpres, from the form of the letters, was written in Scla- 
vonia in the thirteenth century. A few leaves have been 
added at the beginning and end, which were written in the 
fourteenth century. It contains the Gospels, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. This manuscript was 
c<dlated in select pa»»ges. 

365. The Codex Laurentianus YI. 36., of the thirteenth 
ce n tury , contains the Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and Psalms. 
It sffrees with the Constantinopolitan ramily, and was col- 
latea in selectpassages. 

366. The Codex Laurentianus 2607. (formerly belong- 
ing to the library of Santa Maria) contains the Gospel of 
Samt Matthew, with a catena. It is imperfect in the oegin- 



ning: occasionally, annotations are written in the margin 
by a later hand. 

367. The Codex Laurentianus 2708. (also formerly be- 
lon^ng to the same monastery), written in 1332, contains 
the rl^ew Testament, with prologues and synaxaria. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

368. The Codex Richardianus 84., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospel of Saint John, the Apocalypse, 
ana Epistles, together with Plato's Epistle to Dionysius 
incorrectly written^ The text of St. Jomi's Gospel agreea 
with the Constantinopolitan MSS. It was collated in seleot 
passages. s 

369. The Codex Richardianus 90., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains Mark vi. 25. — ^ix. 45. x. 17. xvi. 9., and a 
grammar of the Greek language, together with the Fables 
of Phedrus. The text o^ these fragments for the most part 
agrees with the Constantmopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

370. The Codex Richardianus (K, 1. 11.), of the four- 
teenth century, contains the Gospels, ¥rith Theophylact's 
commentary. It is imperfect at the beginning and end. 
This manuscript is stated by Scholz to have been described 
by Lamy in his treatise Be BrudUione Jpostolorum^ p. 232. 
eiseq. It is not known where it is now aeposited. 

371. The Codex Yaticanus 1159., of the tenth century, 
contains the Gospels with the Eusebian canons and figures. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and was wiated 
in selectpassages. 

372. The Codex Yaticanus. 1161., very beautifully .writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century, contains the Gospels. It is 
imperfect from John iii. 1. to the end. It agrees with the 
Alexandrine family, and was collated in select passages. 

373. The Codex Yaticanus 1423. formerly belonged to 
Cardinal Sirlet. It was written in the fifleenth century, and 
contains the Gospels, with a catena. The end of John is 
wanting. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated in select passages. 

374. The Codex Yaticanus 1445., written in the twelfUi 
century, contains the Gospels with the commentary of Peter 
of Laodicea. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, 
and was collated in select passages. 

375. The Codex Yaticanus 1533., of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy, contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in selectpassages. 

376. The Codex Yaticanus 1539., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels collated with ancient copies at 
Jerusalem. It follows the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was also collated in select passages* 

377. The Codex Yaticanus 1618., of the fifleenth cen- 
tury, contains Matthew, with a catena, Mark, Luke, and 
John, with questions and answers. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family, and was collated m select passages. 

378. The Codex Yaticanus 1658., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, contains fragments of Saint Matthew's Gospel, with the 
homilies of Chrysostom, and numerous passages from the 
prophets. The text seldom departs from the received text. 
It was collated in select passages. 

379. The Codex Yaticanus 1769., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels, with a perpetual commentaiy. It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in selectpasMLges. 

. 380. The Codex Yaticanus 2139., of tiie fifteenth cen- 
tury, contains the GUispels, with the Eusebian canons. It fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

381. The Codex PiLATiNo-YATiCANim 20., of the four- 
teenth century, contains tiie Gospel of Saint Luke, with a 
catena. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and 
was collated ui select passages. 

382. The Codex Yatioamus 2070. (formeriy Basil. 109.), 
correcUy written in the thirteentb century, contains fragments 
of the Gospels, the leaves of which have been greatly mis- 
placed by the carelessness of the bookbinder. Its text 
agrees with the Alexandrine family. The greater part of 
this manuscript was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

Tare uiree manuscripts belonging to the College at 

383. J Rome, written in the sixteenth century. They.ae- 
384,^ verally contain the Gospels with a commjapniy.; 
385., I follow the Constantinopolitan recension ; and wifi^ 

^collated in select pasaages. 
I 386. The Codex YATicANcK)Tn>aoNumjs 66., of the ^ 
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teenth crrturr, contains the New Testament with STnaxaria. 
It aneefl with the Constantinopolitan recension. This and 
the followinjr manuscriptii, Nos. 387. to 397. inclusive, were 
collated by Dr. Scholz in select oassages. 

387. The Codex Vatic ANO-OrTOBOKUifus 204., of the 
twelfth century, cnp tains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan rr-cf nsion. 

388. The Codex VATiCAifo-OiroBOiiiAXUs 212., of the 
twelfth century, contains the Gospels, with figures. It ex- | 
hibits a mixed text, which often agrees with the Alexandrite ' 
recension. 

389. The Codex VATirA2io-OTTOB05iA5US 297., of the 
eleventh century, contains the Gospels, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

390. The Codex Vaticano-Oitobonianus 381. was writ- 
ten in 125*2, and contains the Acts, Epistles, Gospels, and 
Apocalypse, with scholia, synaxaria, and the Snaebian 
canons. It agreea with the Constantinopolitan text. 

391. The CoDcz VATiCAiio-OTroBoiciANUS 432., written in 
the eleventh centvy, was pienented bv the abbot Abachus 
Andriani, of mooni Athoa, to Pope Benedict XIII., who 
commanded it to be depoeiied io the Vatican Library. It 
contains the Gospels, with pralogiiea and commeutaries. It 
is imperfect in Matt. i. 1-^ Luke i. 1—80. and John vii. 
63. — viii. 11., which paseagea were added in another hand- 
writing in the fifteenth century. It follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

392. The Codex Barberinianus 225., of the twelfUi cen- 




nuscript agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 
393. The Codex Vallicellianus E. 22., of the si 



sixteenth 




Michael, a monk, and dated July 14, 1330, contains the Gos^ 
pels, Acts, and Epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

395. The Codex Casanatkksis A. R. V. 33., of the twelfth 
century, contains the Gospels, with figures. Corrections 
and readinpi are written in the margin. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, but has some Alexandrine readings. 

396. The Codex Ghioianus R. IV. 6., of the twelfth cen- 
tury, contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 1. — 
xxiii. 27., and agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

397. The (^odex Vallicellianus C. 4., of the fifteenth 
century, contains the Gospel of St. John, with a catena. It 
agrp4*8 with the (yonstantiiiopolitan family. 

39H. The Codex Taurine.nsis 92. c. IV. 6., of the thir- 
teenth century, contains selecti passages of the Gospels, with 
a catena. It was cursorily collated, and agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family. 

399. The Codex Taurinensis 109. c. IV. 29., of the fif- 
teenth cfjntury, contains a commentary on tlie Gospels, but 
the text is not always given, it was cursorily collated, and 
agrees witli the (.-onstantinopolitan family. 

400. The Codex Uerolinensis Bibliotheca (formerly 
Diezii 10.), of the fift««nth century, contains Matt xii.29. — 
xiii. 2., the Acts, and Epistles. It is mutilated, and has 
been damai^ed both by fire and water. It was described by 
AurLsillius in 1802 ; and was again described and collated by 
G. T. Pappelbaum in 1815. 

401. llie Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 24., of the eleventh 
century, containH the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Mark 
vi. 1.— xvi. to the end, and John i. 1. — ^xii. 1. It follows 
the Constantinopolitan recension. This and the nine follow- 
ing manuscripts, to No. 417. inclusive, were collated in se- 
lect passages. 

402. The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 28., of the fifteenth 
century, contains the Gospels, with prologues and figures. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

403. The (;odex Neapolitanus 1. C. 29., of the twelfth 
century, contains Matt. xii. 23.— xix. 12. xxviii., Mark com- 
plete, Luke i. 1 — 5. xxi. 36. to the end, and John i. 1. — 
xviii. 3G., witli synaxaria. It follows the Constantinopolitan 
family. 

404. A manubcript belonging to the abate Scorn, of Na- 
ples, contains ilm Gospels, with prologui's. It was written 
m the eleventh century, and agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan family. 

405. The Codex Venetians Bibliotheca, Class i. No. 
10. (formerly Nanianus 3.), of the eleventh century, contains 



the Gospf'ls, with the Eu«ebian canons. The leavea have 
been so misf^laced by the bookbinder that acarcely two or 
four consecutive p:i?e'3 of the s^me Gof^pel are to be found. 
The text of tliis manuscript for the most part agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, but it contains some Alexandrine 
reailinrrs.i 

406. The Codex Vfxetiants, Class I. No. 11. (fonneriy 
Nanianus 4^, of th^ eleventh century, contains the Gospels. 
It is imperfect in Mark iv. 41. — v.'lA. and Luke iii. 16« — 
iv. 4. ; and for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine re- 
cension. 

407. Thp Codex VENETiAjnrs, Class I. No. 12. rformerly 
Nanianus 5.), of the eleyenth century, contains Luae t. 30. 
to the end, and John i. l«-^x. It cHiefly follows the Ccn- 
stairtinopolitan recension, but has some readings which differ 
from it. 

408. The Codbx Ve^cetianus S. Marci Bibuothcc^, 
Class I. No. 14., Nanianus 7., formeriy belonged to liie mo- 
nastery of Saint John, near the Jordan. It is of the twelfth 
century, and contains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons. 
It has some peculiar readings, but for the most part agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

409. The Codex \ enetiaxus S. ^Llbci, Class I. No. 15. 
rformerly Nanianus 8.), of the twelfth century, contains the 
Gospels, with the Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, but has acme peculiar 
readings. 

410. In the Codex Venktiaitus S. Marci, Class L No. 17. 
(formeriy Nanianus 10.), which is written on cotton paper, 
of the fourteenth century, the early pages (which are on tcI- 
lum), with the Eusebian canons, are copied from another 
more andent manuscript of the twelfth century. The rest of 
the manuscript was written by one Joasaph, a monk, in the 
thirteenth century. It contains the Gospels, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recensinn. 

411. The Codex VENrriAxvs Bibuothecje Nahiana 11., 
of the fourteenth century, contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons, and synaxaria. 

412. The Codex Venbtianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 19. 
(formerly Nanianus 12.), written in 1301 by Theodore Ha- 
giopetritus, a calligrapher, contains the Gospels, with the 
Eusebian canons and synaxaria. It agreea with the Con- 
stantinopolitan family. 

413. The Codex VENCTiAirus S. Marci, Class I. No. 20. 
(formerly Nanianus 13.), at one time belonging to the mo- 
nastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai. It was elegantly 
written in 1302 by one Theodore, and contains the Gospels, 
with the Eusebian canons, figures, and synaxaria. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. 

414. The Codex Venetunus S. Marci, Class I. No. 21. 
(formerly Nanianus 14.), written in the fourteenth century, 
by one Philip, a monk, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

416. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 22. 
(formerly Nanianus 15.), written in January, 1356, contains 
the Gospels, with synaxaria and figures. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family. 

416. The Codex Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. No. 24. 
(formeriy Nanianus 17.), written in the fourteenth century, 
contains the Gospels. It is imperfect in Matt. i. 1. — xxt. 
35., and John xviii. 7. to the end. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

417. The (^DEX Venetianus S. Marci, Class I. Na 25. 
(formeriy Nanianus 18.), of the fourteenth century, contains 
the Gofipels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. It is imperfect 
in the beginning and end. It agrees with the Constantino- 
politan family. 

418. The Codex Venetianus Bisliqthxca Naniakjb 21. 
contains the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It is imperfect 
at the end. 

419. A manuscript formerly belonging to the monastery 
of Saint Michael at Venice, ot the twelfm century, contains 
the Gospels. It is imperfect in John xxi. 7. to the end. 

420. The Codex Messanensis I. of the fourteenth century, 
was written by difieront copyists. It contains the Gospels, 
with critical notes selected from other manuscripts. It was 
inspected by Dr. Miinter. This manuscript is noted 237. in 
Dr. Schulz's third edition of Griesbach's Greek Testament. 

421. The Codex Syracusanus in the Landolini library, of 
the twelfth century, contains the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, with the Eusebian canons and prolegomena. It 

t Select chapters of the MSB. Noa. 406-417. were collated forSehols by 
Doctors WiedoDSDn and J. G. J. Braun. 
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Ubraij at Munich) waa written for M«le«iaaticBl use 
■1«TOith centnrj oj one Joeeph, a monk. It cotnuins the 
Goapela, with prolegomena and synaxaria; bat the Uospel 
of John appeaia to nave been wnilen by another and later 
band. It follows the Conatanti nopal itan te)ct,bnt the cnjiyiat 
has transferred into the teit a few scholia which were written 
in the margin ; for instaace, in Mark i. 10. in^ ^Z after mJ^i. 
This manusctipt was collated in select passages by Dr. 
Scholi. 

423. The CoDlx MoNAcnifBia 36., of the fifteenth rcntnrj-. 
contains the Gospel of Matthew, with the catena of Mceiae. 
It agrees with the Constantinopotitan faraily, sod was lulbied 
n selectpaasagea. 

*^^. The CoDix MomcEHBia 83., of the fifteenth cpniury, 
besides other works, contains the Goepelof Saint Luke, with 
the commentaiT of Titus of Bostn, and of olbur wriiers 
cited br hini. It follows the ConstantiDopoUtan family, »nd 
was Ro1lai«d in select passages. 

425. The CoD£x Monacimbib 37., of the fifteenth cpiiHiit, 
contains the Gospel of John, with the most copious of DlUhe 
cateoB of Nicetas which Dr. Scholi has met with. It Hj^rers 
with the CoHtaotiDopolitan recension, and was colluied iu 
•elect pasButa. 

4S6. The Ctonx MonACiifsis 473., of the foniteenlh cen- 
tarj, eontain* Lake vi. 17,— xi. S6., with the cnwaa of 
NicMaa. It BETees with the Constaatinopolitan rereii.'^ion. 

437. The (^duc Momcekbib 165., of the twelfih or thir- 
Uenth century, contains the Gospels of Lake and lUark, with 
the commentarj of Theophylact. It seldom deristes from 
■be receirad text, and naa collated in select pBSsa|C<'s. 

438. The Codex Monicinsu 381., of the thirteenth ccn- 
biry, eontaina the Gospels, with commeniariea anil lisiiirn. 
Fitsa the subscription it appears that the Gospel of St. M^ii- 
tbbW was collated with some ancient manuscripts ofJtru?:!- 



. . . . . r. Scholi 
js either a ttaoscript of No. 300. (Codex Regius 1B6.), or of 
the copy whence that was transcribed. Itsiiadings coincide 
for the moBt part with those of No. 300. The chief part of 
it was collated by Scholi. 

439. The CoDix Mohacchsib 308., of the tenth century, 
ctMitaiiis questions with their solutions, taken from various 
intKprelen, on the Gospels of Matthew and John, with the 
text, which waa written in 979. Jt further contains Luke i. 
1. — ii. 39., with > catena. This manuscript Beldoin disparts 
from the receiied text. It was collated in select p:iss'.igps. 

430. The Cdi>xx Monaceicsis 437., of the elevpiiih cen- 
tury, contains the Gospel of John, with the rntena of 
Nieetas. It follows the Cnnstantinopolitan lececiaiun, and 
was collated in select passages. 

431. The CoDiK MoLsaEMicHBia formerly belotiged to 
the College of Jesuits at Molsheim, in Alsace. It waa 
written in the twelfth century, and contains the Goapelii, 
Acls,aiid Epistles, with prologues and the Eusebiim caiinni. 
Goldhagen inserted fifty-two various readinga ftarn it in his 
rdition of the New Testament printed at Mayence in 1T53. 
Dr. Scholz slates thai he found very few various rendin^^ 
in this manuscript on the Acts and Epistles, and scarcely 
any on the Goapda, so that no judgment can be fonn^ con- 
oerning its ten. 

433. The CoBBK HontcinsiB 99., of the sixteeiilh c«n- 
tory, contahN OimUm other treatises on various Biilijeole) 
the Gospel « Made, with the commentary of Vicior of 
Antioch. It (blknn the (^onstanunopolilan receiisioo, and 
was collated in select passages. 

433. llie Codex Berolinensib is a quarto manuscript, on 
vellum, of the twellUi century, preserved in the Itoyal 
Libraij at Berlin. It contains the following fragments; 
Til, Matt, i, 1— 3L vi. 12—33, and xxH. 6. » ilie end of 
tjiat Gospel ; Mark i. 1—5. 29. ix. 21.— xiii. 13. Luke viii. 
37. to the end of the Gospel ; John i. 1.— ix. 31. and xx. 
15. to the end of the Gospel. The various readings com- 
prised in this manuscript were published by M. Pappelbauin, 
archdeacon of Berlin, in his description of it ; whence they 
have been inserted hy Dr. Dermont in his Collectanea 
Critiea in Novum Teatamentatum,' and by Dr. fSchuli 
(who oumbets it 339.) in his third editicn of Gricsbacli's 
Qntk TMIamflnt. It has a mixed XeA 
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4.')4..The Codes CxsAitio-ViKiHBoii^nsis 7L (Lanbeeii 
'I-2. fririnerly 379.), of the fourteenth century, contains tha 
<Snspi>l of Luke, with a catalogue. It very seldom deviates 
ftoni the received text. It was collatcJ in select pasaagea, 

435. The Codix Bibuotrecx LnaDUNo-BiTiVEHsis, 
(ironorii 131,, now in the University library at Leyden, 
pnntsins the Gospels neatly written. It Is imperfect in 
Man, i, 30^-ii. 13. and xxii. 4—19. John i. 14. to the end 
of ihHi Gospel is. written by a later hand. Neither Dermout, 
who tint collated this manuscript, nor Dr. Schols, haa spe> 
ciHeil its age. The latter states thai its text for the most 
niint"- with the Alexandrine family. 

i:i'). The Codex MEEHHAinnAinjs 117. comprises the four 
Cnsjii- is written in the eleventh c«ntary. They are arranged 
c'.iilijrEiiablv to the Liturgy of the Greek church. Oo the 
sale of Ibe nleermann library by auction in 1834 this mann- ' 
script «M pnichased by an Engliali bookaeller. It ia not 
known «4ia is the Mesent posseMor of iL 

437. The Coi>nBuLi(mnc«IainauD PrntopoLiT«K« 
(in llie Imperial librarr at Petanbnigfe) waa written in the 
elevf-nib century, by Michael CeiuliSna, (bnneriy patriarch 
of ("niiBtantinople. 

43B. The Codex ^ ia dw BtaiiH MvsEmi (formerly 
Atkew 631.) oontains &» OMpaUi in two volumes, quarto. 
It WHS written about the elnvatb century. 

439. The CoDix fil07. in wo British Museum (formerly 
Askew 639.) contains the Gospels written in 1159 on mount 
Aihn». by the 'monk Nepboo. 

4111. The Codex CAKTABuaiEHBis Mm. 6. 9. or S423. 
contains the Gospels, Acts, artd Epistles. He text is com- 
posed from both families. H was collated by Dr. Schols 
en Malt. vi. ix. z., Mark v. vl snd Luke iv. 

441. The Codes CAVTABiiouitsis 4 3633. contains the 
Old and New Testaments witti notes. 

4ia. The Codex Caittjismskhsis 4 3537. 21 
tilt New Testament. 

'Il.'l. The Codex CuiTAniaiBNeis, formerly Askew 634., 
coiii^iUis the Gospels. It was brought from mount Athoe. 

14 1 The Codex Hahleiahub 5796., in the British Museum, 
contains the New Testament, sacept the Apocalypaa, neatly 
and carefully written in the ifteenth cpntury. After the 
Acts are placed the Catholic Epistles, and then those of 
Saint Paul. A table of leasone is xubjoined to the Gospsla, 
anil there is another at the end of the boot. This and the 
live following manuscripts (445 — 449.) all agree with the 
Coiistantinopolitan family, and were collated on Mark v. 

44ri. The Codex Harleukl-s 573G. was written in 1506, 
a» appears from the subseiiption. This manuscript was 
not known to Griesbach. 

44ti. The Corns Harlciahus 5777., of the fifteenth cen- 
lury, contains the Gospels, with synaxaria. It is imperTecl 
in MatU i. 1—17., Mark i. 7—9., Luke i. 1—18., and Jt^it 
i. I — 33. Scholz stales, :hat it is written by a clear bat not 
very skilful or learned hand. 

447. The Coon Hableiands 5784., of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, cMtains the Gospels, with the Eusebian canons, and 
Hynaxaria. 

449. The CoDCX HAalBiARDB 5790, contains the Gospels, 
most beautifally illumimled : it was written, as appeaia 
from ilie inseriptioa at the end of the volume, by one John, 
n priest at Rome, and it is dated April 35tb, 14T8. 

4f'J. 71ie CoDH S« itt the Uritish Museum, which for- 
mc'ily belonged to CBsai de Missy, contains the Gospels, 
clearly and accurately written, probably in the fourteenth 
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450. The MAHtiscBiPT belonging to the library of the 

■eat laonaaleiT of the Greeks at Jerusalr" ■" — ' ' 

i nm three Gospels, whh 



. 1043, to which ars prefixed synaxaria and 
nons. It agrees with the Constaotinopolitan 
collated in selfct passages. 
ipt, No. 3., in the same libra^, writ- 



4'i1. Is the 
ten ill the twelfth century, and conlainir . ,..^.... 
which agree with the Conslantinopolitan family, an^ were 
colI»t''d in select passages. 

4f)-3 — 155. Are manuscripts in the same library, numbered 
3 — <;., all of which were written in the fourteenth centory, 
and contain the Gospels. They agree with the Conatanti- 
iiopoliian family, and were also collated in select passages. 

4.J1;. Is B manuscript in the same libra^, No. 7., conlain- 
ing tliH Gospels. To the text of Saint Matthew ia annexed 
a commentary, neatly written in the thirteenth centoij. It 
was collated in eelect paMajpse. 
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457. Is a maniucriiit beloDgmgr to the Greek mooasteir 
of Saint Saba (which is two miles distant from Jerusalem;, 
No. 3m written in the thirteenth century. It contains the 
GospeiSf Acts, and Enistles, to which are prefixed synazaria. 
This and the nine foUowing manuscripts (Nos. 458 — 466.) 
all agree with the ConstantinopoUtan lecensjoo, and were 
sererallT collated in select passages. 

458. Is a manuscript belonging to the same library, No. 
3.9 and contains the Gospels written in 1278. 

459. and 460. Are mancscripts belonging to the same 
library, Nos. 7. and 8., of the twelfth century, and contain 
the Oospels. 

461. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 9., neatly 
written in 8^, by one Nicholas, a monk, and contains the 
Gospels. 

4o2. and 463. Are manuscripts in the sune libTary^ Nos. 
10. and 11., of the fourteenth century, which oontan the 
Gospels. 

4m. Is a manuscript in the sune library. No. IS., of the 
elerenth century, and contains the G^pels. 

465. Is a manuscript in the same librury, No. 19., of the 
thirteenth century, and contains the Gospels. 

466. Is also a manuscript in the same library, of the thir- 
teenth century : it contains the New Testament. 

467. Is a manuscript belonring to the library of a monas- 
tery in the isle of Patmos. it is of the elcFenth century, 
and contains the Gospels ; agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension, and was collated in select passsttes. 

468. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the twelfth 
century. It contains me Gospels with a commentary ; agrees 
with tne Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in 
select passages. 

469. Is also a manuscript belonging to the same library, 
of the fourteenth century. It contains the Gospels ; agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan fomily, and was collated in 
select passages. 

It. EvangeU9teria (or Lewnt frwm th* Gotpelt appointed to 
be read in Divine Service) which have been collated by 
the Editor* of the Greek Tettament (etpedaUy by Wet- 
9tein and Orietbachy) who preceded Dr. Scholz, by 
•whom their JS'otation hao been retained,^ 

1. The CoDu Regius 278. (formerly Colbertinus 700.) 
is written in uncial letters, in the eighth century : it is imper^ 
feet. This evangelisterium was cursorily collatod by Wet- 
stein and Schoiz: it agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

2. The Codex Regius 280., formerly Colbertinus 2215., 
of the eitrhth centur}^ accordiDg to Montfaucon and Scholz, 
but WetsU'in does not think it earlier than the ninth century. 
It was written in uncial characters. It is imperfect, agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily 
collated by WttsUun and Scholz. 

3. The Codex Oxoniensis Wheleri 3., of the tenth cen- 
tunr, is in uncial characters. It was collated by Dr. Mill, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

4. The ('oDEx Cantabrigunsis Dd. 8. 49. formerly be- 
longed to Dr. More, bishop of Ely, It was written in the 
tenth oentury, in uncial characters. Bishop Marsh thinks it 
was brought from the East. This eyangelisterium was col- 
lated bv Dr. Mill. 

6. liie Codex Bodleianus 3. was written in the year 995, 
in uncial letters, it was collated by Mill and Wetstein. 

6. The Codex Bibliotheca Luoduno-Batavje, formerly 
Scalio^eri 243., is a Greek-Arahic manuscript, written in 
uncial letters, in the tenth century. Besides an evanpreliste- 
riuni, it contains lessons from the Acts of the Apostles, 
Epistles, and PsaliiLS. Wetstein states that it has some pe- 
culiar readings, and that it agrees with the Egyptian version. 
Dr. Dermout, who is the most recent describer and collator 
of this manuscript, states that he found numerous valuable 
readings which Wetstein had omitted.* The following are 
the portions of the Gospels which are comprised in this 
manuscript :— Matt. xx. 17—22. 26.— xxiv. 28. 35.— xiy. 
45. xxvi. 3 — 14. 17. to the end. Mark xi. 1—11. xiv. 26. 
—XV. 40. xvi. Luke vii. 11—17. ix. 28—35. xix. 25 — 48. 

XX. 27— 3H. xxii. 4. — xxiii. 49. 63 xxiv. 35. John i. 9 — 

14. ii. 12—25. V. 19 — 30. (verses 19. to 29. occur twice.) 
xii. 1. — XX. 31. (xii. 17 — 19, occur twice.) 

t Those manuscnpts which are Dot tpeciliecl as being written in uncial 
letters are to be uuderatood as bemg written in cuniTe or ordinarj Oreek 
characters. 

• CoUactanea Critica in No?. Teat p. 16. 



7. The CoDBX Rionn 301. (fonnerij Colbotiinis 614.) 
was written bj one Geofge, a preflbyter of the Greek cfanreh, 
in 1205. It was cursorily eoUated by Wetstein and Sdioky 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan leoension. 

8. The CoDKX Rteics 312. (formeriy Cdbotunis 64&) 
was written in the foorteenth eentbiT by one Cosmas, a 
monk. It was corsorily collated by Wetstein and Scbols, 
and acrees with the Constantinc^Mditan recension. 

9. The CoDKZ Raeics 307. (Colbertinus 681.), of the 
thirteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolttan ie> 
cension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholx. 
Wetstein states that this manuscript and No. 10. are both 
imoerfecta 

10. The CoDKX Rkoicb 287. (Colbertinus 721.), of the 
elerenth oentury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, and was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Sehcrfx. 

11. The Codex Rigius 309. (Colbertinus 1265.), of the 
thirteenth century, is imperfect m the beginninflr and end. 
It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and sShdix, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

12. The Codex Regius 310. (Colbertinus 824.), of the 
thirteenth century, appears to hare been written for the use 
of the church of Constantinople. It is imperfect in the be- 
ginning and end, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. It was cursorily collated by Wetstein and Scholx. 

13. The CoDKX CoisuiriAirus 31. is substituted by Dr. 
Scholz for the Colbertinus 1241., which Wetstein (and after 
him Grieebach^ had numboed 13., becanse that manuscript, 
which is now tne Codex Regius 1982., does wd contain an 
evangelisterium. The Codex Coislinianus 31. is Tery neatly 
written in gold uncial characters, as &r as the seventh leaf; 
thence to me twenty-second it is written with venniHon; 
and tiie rest of the manuscript is written with ink, and orna- 
mented with figures. It follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension, and was collated by Scholx. 

14. The CoDxx Rxoius 315. (Colbertinus 1282.), of the 
fifteenth century, was cursorily collated by Wetstein and 
Scholx. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

15. The Codex Regius 302. (Colbertinus 1824.), of the 
thirteenth century, is defectiye in the beginning and end. It 
was cursorily collated by Scholz, and agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

16. The Codex Regius 297. (Colbertinus 2465.), of the 
twelfth century, is very imperfect. It agrees with tne Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was collated by Wetstein and 
Scholz. 

17. The Codex Regius 279. (formeriy Colbertinus), of 
the twelfth century, is imperfect at the end. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan text, but has some Alexandrine readings; 
and was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

18. The Codex Laudiaktus D. 121. (Bodl. 4. of Dr. Mill's 
notation) is of the twelfth or thirteenth century according to 
Griesbach, but of the thirteenth century according to Scholz. 
It is written in large and ele^rant characters, in two columns, 
the initial letters and titles being gilt. It is imperfect in the 
beginning and end, and some leaves are also lost out of the 
mmdle oT the volume. Scholz states that its text for the 
most part agrrees with the Alexandrine family : it was col- 
lated by Mill, and more accurately by Griesbach, who disco- 
vered numerous readings which had been overlooked by Mill. 

19. The Codex Bodleianus 5. originally belonged to 
Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, by whom it was 
^ven to Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelsea, ambassador to 
the Porte in 1601. It was presented to the university of 
Oxford by Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, chancellor of 
that university. It is very neatly written in the thirteenth 
century, and for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine 
recension, and was collated by Mul and Griesbach. 

20. The Cudex Laudianus 4. of Dr. Mill, in the Bodleian 
library marked Laud. C. 79., was written in the year 1047. 
It agrees with the ConstantinopoUtan recension, and was 
collated first by Mill, and afterwards by Griesbach, who 
states that he found scarcely any readings which had not 
been noticed by Mill and Wetstein. 

21. The Codex Seldeni 4. of Mill, in the Bodleian library 
3386., noted Arch. Seld. B. 56., though characterized by 
Mill as ancient, cannot be dated earlier than the thirteentn 
century. A few fragments only of this manuscript now r^ 
main. It aeprees wim the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated by Mill and Griesbach. 

22. The Codex Seldeni 5. of Mill, in the Bodleian library 
3384., noted Arch. Seld. B. 54., is of the twelfth oentury. 
The chief part of this manuscript consists of hoinilies of me 
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fkthere, especially of Gregory Nasianzen ; to which are an- 
MsxeA. some fragments of an eyanffelisterium. This manu- 
seript was collated by Mill and A^tstein, and subseouently 
by Uriesbach, who collated many readings of which they 
had taken no notice. 

83. The CoDBX Meadii, which successively was the pro- 
perty of Dr. Askew, and of M. d*Eon, by whom it was sent 
into France, was seen by Wetstein, who, however, has not 
specified its date. 

24. The CoDKX Momacbnsis 333. (Au^stanus 4. of Ben- 
sel), of the tenth century, is correctly written, Sind is imper- 
fect in John i. 1 — 14. Luke xxiv. 23 — 35., and Matt, xriii. 
1 4—30. It was inspected by Bengel, and minutely examined 
by Scholz. 

25. The CoDKX Harleianus 5650. in the British Museum, 
of the twelfth century, is a codex rescriptus, but very few 
traces of the ancient writing are legible. 

25*. According to Griesbach is part of the same manu« 
script, written by another hand, in a smaller and more elegant 
character, and containing lessons concerning the resurrection 
of Christ. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was collated by Griesbach. 

26. The CoDix Bodleianus 3390. noted mp. Seld, 2. was 
written, or rather re-written, in the fifteenth centurv ; but 
almost every vestige of the more ancient writing (which 
seems to have been of the ninth or tenth century) has disap- 
peared. Some lessons are added from the Acts and Epistles. 
The text of this manuscript is mixed : it was collated by 
Griesbach, who has described it at great length. 

27. The Codex Bodleianus 3391 . noted 9up, Seld, 3. is of 
the thirteenth cr fourteenth century according to Griesbach, 
but of the fourteenth century according to Scholz. It was 
written in large characters by some illiterate monk over a 
more ancient evangelisterium, in uncial letters of the ninth 
century. It agrees ¥ath the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was first collated and described by Gnesbach. 

528. The Codex Mabshi 22., now in the Bodleian library, 
was written in the thirteenth century by two different hands, 
neither of whom was very careful or accurate. It is imper- 
fect at the end, and has a mixed text. Both this and the 
following manuscript'were collated and minutely described 
by GiieAach. 

29. The Codex Marshi 23., also in the Bodleian library, 
was elegantly written in the thirteenth century, but the letters 
have become so faint as to be legible with difficulty. It is 
imperfect at the end, and follows the Constantihopolitan re- 
cension. 

30. The Codex Bodleianus 296., now marked Cromwelli 
117., from Oliver Cromwell, to whom it formerly belonged, 
and with the rest of whose manuscripts it came into the 
Bodleian library, was written in the year 1225. It contains 
Greek liturgies and forms of public prayers. At page 149 
commence sections of the Gospels and Epistles. Scholz 
has not stated with what recension its text coincides : but as 
it was written in Greece, we may conclude that it follows 
the Constantinopolitan family. 

31. The Codex Norimberoensis is of the twelAh century : 
it was collated by Doederlein. Michaelis states that its 
readings have a great conformity with those of the Codices 
Cantabrigiensis, Stephani «, Basileensis >, and Leicestrensis. 

32. The Codex Uothanus, now in the library of the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha, was written by a careless and illiterate Greek 
scribe. This manuscript was collated and described in a 
treatise published at Leipzig in 1791. It agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

33. Is an Evangelisterium, belonging to Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Albani, written in the ninth century, in uncial cha- 
lacters. It was edited in 1788 by Stefano Antonio Morceli, 
at Rome, and belongs to the Constantinopolitan recension. 

34. The Codex Monacensis 229., formerly Evangeliste- 
rium Mannhemense 19., is in three volumes quarto, which 
were written in uncial characters in the ninth century, and, 
in Dr. Scholz's opinion, founds on internal evidence, for 
the use of some monastery on mount AUios. After a care- 
ful collation, he found very few readings different from the 
received text. 

35. The Codex VATfCAmrs 351. was written in the year 
949, by one Michael, a monk : it follows the Constantino- 
politan recension, and was collated by Birch. 

S& Tlie CoDEX Vaticanus 1067. contains lessons firom 
the GospelSt ^^ correctly written in oncial characterst in 
the iBDtD century. 

37. A manuscript numbered 287.9 ^ ^ library of the 
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coUege of the Propaganda, at Rome, contains sections from 
the Gospels and Epistles, written in the eleventh centory. 
It agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine family, and 
was collated bvDr. Birch. . 

38. and 39. The Codices, Florentinus 1. and 2., were col- 
lated by Birch. 

40. The Codex Escurialensis 1. is an evangelisterium, 
supposed by Moldenhawer (by whom this and the other 
manuscripts in the Escurial were collated for Birch) to be 
written in the tenth century. It is in uncial characters. 

41. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 1^., written in the 
tenth century, in uncial characters, agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

42. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 13., of the tenth 
century, contains an evangelisterium written in uncial cha- 
racters in the tenth century. It is imperfect in the beginning; 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated 
in select passages. 

43. The Codex Escurialensis X. III. 16., of the eleventh 
century, was written for the use of some church in Constan- 
tinople. It is imperfect in the beginning. 

44. The Codex Hauniensis 3., of the fifteenth century, 
contains an imperfect evangelisterium. It follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

45. The Codex Vindobonbnsis, Lambecii 15., among the 
Greek law MSS., is a fragment of an evangelisterium, con- 
sisting of six leaves, and written in uncial characters in the 
eig^t century. 

46. The Codex Cssareus or Vindobonensis (Kollarii 7., 
Forlosia 23.) contains fragments of an evangelisterium, 
written on purple vellum in the ninth century. 

47. A manuscript in the Library of the Holt Svnod at 
Moscow, numbered 23. (b. of Matthaei*s notation), is in 
uncial characters, written in the eighth centuiry. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family. This and the ten evan- 

S listeria following (to No. 67. inclusive) were collated by 
atthaei for his critical edition of the Greek Testament 

48. A manuscript in the Library of the Holy Synod, 
No. 44. (c. of Matthaei), was written in 1056 by one Peter, 
a monk : it subsequently belonged to Nicephorus, metropo- 
litan of the island of Crete, and agrees with the Constanti- - 
nopolitan text. 

49. Is a manuscript in the library connected with the 
Printing Office of the Holy Synod, No. 11. (f. of Mat- 
thaei.) The former part of it id of the tenth century ; the 
latter part is of a later date. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

oO. Is a very ancient manuscript, probably of the eighth 
century, in the same library. No. 12. (h. of Matthaei) : it is 
written in uncial characters, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

51. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 9. (t^ of 
Matthaei) : it is of the sixteenth century, and agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. It contains part of an 
evangelisterium. 

52. A manuscript in the Library of the Holt Synod, 
No. 266. (f . of Matthasi). written in the fourteenth century, 
contains lessons from other parts of the New Testament, 
besides an evangelisteriim sc lessons from the Gospels. 

53. A manuscript fai tbs same library. No. 267. 0^. of 
Matthaei), of the fifteenth centory, contains an euchologium, 
or collection of Greek prayers, and lessons from the riew 
Testament. 

54. A manuscript in the sanie library. No. 268. (•{. of 
Matthaei), written in 1470, also contains an euchologium, 
and lessons from the New Testament. 

55. Is a manuscript in the library connected with the 
Printino Office of the Holy Synod, No. 47. (». of Mat- 
thaei) : it was transcribed by an ignorant and very careless 
copyist from a more ancient manuscript, and contains an 
euchologium, with lessons from the New Testament. 

56. Is a manuscript in the same library. No. 9. (16. of 
Matthaei), of the fifteen^ centurv. It coatains fragments 
of ecclesiastical lessons from the New Testament. 

57. Is a manuscript fai the Library at Dresden, No. 256. 
(19. of Matthaei), of the fifteenth century. It formeriy be- 
longed to Count Bruhl, and contains an euchologium, in 
whfoh are many lessons firom the New Testament. 

V. EvangeUiteriatJirtt collated by J>r, Scholx for Ait eriUea 
Edition of the JVew Teetament. 

68. The CoDBX Rbmus 50. a.*, of the fifteenth oeiitiiry« 
was written for Ihe nse of some chtuoh in Greefs. Itagresa 
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with the CoiutaDtuiopoKttii ncMiMon, 
eoUated by Seholi. 

69. The Codex Riam 100. A., of the Krenlaaidi em- 
varj, uraa with the Con*iaotinopditao lecenaion, wid m* 
ennoril; coIUted. 

60. The CoDci Rboids 3TS. (fonaeriy ^^> CdbertiDiia 
4954.) wu written in I0S3. It contaiiM leMou from the 
New TesiKneni, and agree* with the Alezsodrine reeeonon. 
The whole of tfaia nuinianipt wu collated. 

61. The CoDnc Rtatci 193. eoniuiia fnsmenta of the 
Goepela, >iz. Men. xxn. n. to the end, ■ncTJohn xix. 10 
— 30. It is written in nndal ehancteis, mod agree* with 
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I. The CoDsx Rioiira 194. A., of the thirteenth cmMij, 
agree* with the CooatantiDopditaii neenaion, and wa* cw- 
torily ridlaled. 

63. The CoHX Rbsidb 277., formerlj 3493., waa brooght 
fTom the Eaat into the roysl library at Piria. It waa written 
in the ninih centurj in nncial chuBctera, and is mutilated at 
(he banning and end. It agree* with the Cooauntinopo- 



M. 'llie Cmmx REoiea 381. wa« alao brought fiom Con- 

' ; il ia written in nncial letleta of the ninth cen- 

nanj of the leaTes are ton. It agnea with the 

mpoutaii leoenaion, but haa a few AlexandiiDe 

idiiwa. Vert manT aectioDa of it were collated. 

6a. and GS. The Concc* Rcan 989. and 383. arc both 



palimpoevt mannaciipt*, the n 



89. The Codex Rcoica 376., of the MtrntOi a 

iper, contain* ItaauM frm IM pinphaU, a* wril aa nrn 

<he New Teetameot. It foHow* the CooMaBtinopaliian i» 

ion, and waa niaorilj eoUated. 

I. The Cmmx Raeioa 994., of the deventh emttrj, 

aiM leaanna Iram the New TeatamenL It apeM wiA 

. CocNtantinaioUtaii leccBMOit, and wa« ecnonly cA- 

lated. 

B4. and B5. The Concn Rxan 33. a. and 33. ^ thiili 
of the twelfth coitniT, and contain leaaoDa fnu A^ Old 
and New Teatunenta. They agieq with the Cow at « at fa». 
~iUtan recension, nnd were ctnanily eoUated. 

86. The CoMZ Runra 311., fotmeilr 1884. and MB., 
aa written io 1336, and agree* with the CaaataMiaopoliton 
eenakm. The chid' pan of thi* mairaaeiqit WM eoUned 
r Dr. Scbdi. At die end is placed the aeetioii eeMetnipf 
e Bdollerons woman, with obelidu before eadi line, bat 

withost any indicatim of the htdidaj oo wliidi it wns read. 

87, 88, and 89. The Comcn Rtsii 313, 314. (formnlT 
M6G. Colbertinns 3715.] and 316. (fomterly 3464. and 
1366.) are respectJTely of the fourteenth eentniy. Hey 
agree with the Cooitsntinopolitan recenaioo, and were ear- 
•only collated. Numbera 88. and 89. nre iotb impafceL 

9a lie Codex Raonn 317. (furmarly ^^ CcdhertiinH 
IS.) WM written in 1533. IlfoUowallwCamtaatinopriiki 
eenaion, and wa* cntaorily coUaisd. 

91. The CoDEi Rienr* 318. (fonneily ^^^ Colbertinna 
M17.) » 



h ceDtnnr; its text agrees 
..jnaion. The ecderaatieal 
It the end. Dr. Schols Hate* 
vith great laboot, 



office in No. 393. i* imperfect 

that he collated these two manaacripla 

but diaeoveted very few leadinga difleieat from thoae of the 

nceiTed text. 

67. The Codex Riaica S84., of the elerenth centuty, is 
written in nncial letter* : it Tciy rarely departs fnm the le- 
ceired text 



68. The CwEX Rsaios 989., formerly 



1S84. 



(Colbcftinns 



la eursoriiy collated by Schols. 
69. The CoDBX Rceios 386., of the eleventh centmr, is 
■ '- - -' " - '' Dpolitan 



3006.), of the elerenth century, ie imperfect at the begiimiDg 
,_. __. T -..^ ..._^.__ — : ■^--feOTfly.aiid 

I centmr, 
d. It agreea with the Cmstantinopolit 
... 1 cntaorifrej'"*'*'!' 

70. The C(H>BX Rioius 388., of the eleventh centary, on 
vellnvk was brought from the East in 1669. A few leaves 
at the beginning and end have been written by a later hand. 
Iliia Duinuscript was cnnodly collated. 

71. The CoDtx Rxoins 889., formerly W^G. (CoIbertinns 
41S3.), written in 10G6, ia partly on vellnm and partly on 
cotton paper. It agrees with the Alexandrine recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

73. The Codex Reoiub «0., written ia 1257, fellows the 
Conatanlinopolitan recension, llree leaves annexed to this 
manuscript, and containing John v. 1 — 11. vi. 61 — 69. and 
vii. 1 — 15., are written in uncial character*, of the ninth 
eentory. The text of these fragment* alao corresponds with 
the Constantinopolilan recension. 

73. .The Codex Regiob 391., of the twelfth century, b 
imperfect. It follows the Constantiuopolitan recension, and 
was cursorily collated. 

74, 75, 76, and 77. The Codicxs Raoii, 993 (formerly 
9406.) 393, 396, and 396., are all of the twelfth century, 
and agree with the Conitaniinopolitan receosion : they were 
cnrsonly collated by Dr. Scboli. 

78. The Codex Riqidh 298., formerly MM. (ColbertiDDS 
4133.) ia written on vellum, in the twelfth century ; a few 
chasms are supplied on cotton paper. This manuscript for 
the most part agree* with the CoustaDlinopoUtan recension, 
but it haa somepeculiai readings. 

79. and 80. Tbe Codicis Reoii 299. and 300. (frmnerly 
3467.) are both of the twelfth centary: disy follow the Con- 
statitinopolitan funlly, and were cursorily collated. 

81. The CoDcx Reoiub 305., on vellum, Dr. Scholi thinks 
was written in Egypt; but it has supplements added on 
paper, of the fifteenth century. Its text for the most part 
agrees with the Alexandrine tecensioD, and the greater part 
of il was collated. 




93. TV Codex R««D* 334. (No. 35. of the I 

collated by Sdiola) contaioa leaaons from Ae New Testa- 
atenlfWiih fr^mentsof the litai^ of Basil. Its textsgrees 
widi the CoDStantioopolitan receoaiaD, and was enranily 
collated. 

93. The Codex Reoiub 3S6. (No. 36. of the I 
eollaied by Scholt), of the fourteenth eentun, co 
sons &om the New Testament ; the text of which agreea 

with the Constantioonolitan recension, and ^'- 

eollated. 

Chiyaoaui 

94. The Codex Resids 330., of the thirteenth eentoiy, 
contains lessons from the New Testament, tt^ether with an 
enchologinm. It follow* the Constantinopolilan &mily,BDd 

mth eeotniy, 
and was col- 



agiees with the Conslantinopoljian recension, and was cur- 
■orily collated. Il is imperfect at the beginning and end. 

17. The Codex Reoiub 376. (No. 33. of the Lectionaha 
collated hy Scholx) almost always agrees with the received 
' It in the sections relating to the nasBJon of Jeeus Christ. 

99. The CoDix Reoius 377. (formerly 3011.) is of the 
thirteenth century. Part of thie manuscript is rewritten, 
and the ancient writing appears to exhibit sections of the 
Gospels. The text very seldom departs from the received 
text: it was cursorily collated. 

99. The Codex Reoiub 380., formeriy ^J'^- [Colberti- 
LS 4691.), of the fifteenth century, was cnisorily collated. 

100. The Codex Reoius 381., fotmerly ^l^\- (Colbeiti- 
4588.), was written in 1550, by one Michael Maurice, 

from the sabacription. Il follows the Coostanli- 



] appears 



, in the Ambroslsn 
in 1381 : it contams 
, and other lessons. 



I. He Codex AHaaosiunts ( 



of vellum. This raaniiscript agreea with tl 

politan recension, and was eoUated in select passageB. 

103. The Codex AMBaoaiANUs 67., of the ihirtMolh een- 
tnrv, Bsiee* with the Conatantiiiopclitan lecenaiaa. It was 
collated in select pr 
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104. The €oDix Ambbobianus 73., of tiie twelfth cen- 
tmj, contains an eyan|;eli8teriiim and other leaeons from the 
New Testament. It is imperfect at the beginning and end, 
and was collated in select passages. 

105. The OoDKx Ambbosianus 81., of the thirteenth cen- 
toiy, is well and ci^rectly written on Tellum, with the ex- 
eeption of the first nineteen leaves, which are written on 
pann>,in the sixteenth century. It aerees with the Con- 
stMljiBpolitan family, and was collated in select passages. 

KNL The Codbx Ambbosianus 91., of the thirteenth cen- 
tomr, Beroes with the Constantinopolit^ recension, and was 
eollated in select passages. 

107, 106, 109. and 110. The Codicbs Vbnxtiani 548— 
551. are all of the thirteenth century. Dr. Scholz has not 
specified to what recension, they belong. 

HI. The CooBX MunxiNsis 27. is an evangelisterium, 
written in uncial characters in the tenth century. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan family, and was collated in se- 
lect pas^ges. 

112. The CoDBX LAUBEimANVS 2742. (No. 48. of the 
Lectionaria cited by Scholz) contains lessons from the New 
Testament, n^tly written in the thirteenth century. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. ^ 

113. Of the Codbx LAUBBirnAifus YI. 2. the former part, 
as far as the two hundred and thirteenth leaf, was wntten 
in ^e twelfth century, and the latter part, to the end, in the 
fourteenth century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
&mily, and was collated m select passages. 

114. The CoDBX LAUBciniAifus VI. 7., of the twelfth 
eentury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. 

115. The Codbx Laubxntiamus VI. 21., elegantly written 
in uncial characters in the eleventh centui^, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. It was cursori^ collated. 

116. The CoDBX LAuBBNTUirus VL 31., elegantly written 
in uncial characters, in the tenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan family, and was cursorily collated. 

117. The Codbx Laubbntianus 244., beautifully written 
with gold cursive letters, in the twelfth century, with illu- 
minations, follows the Constantinopolitan recension. It was 
cnrsorilycollated.i 

118. The CooBx Laubentianvs (not numbered) is ele- 
gantly written in uncial characters, in the twelfth century. 
it sffrees with the Constantinopolitan family, and was col- 
lated in select passages.^ 

119. 120, and 121. The Codices YATiCAin 1155. 1256. 
and 1157. are all of the thirteenth century, and a^ee with 
the Constantinopolitan family. They were collatedin select 
passages. 

122. The Codbx Yaticaiius 1168., written in 1175. 
agrees wiUi the Constantinopolitan fiunily. It was collated 
in selectpassages. 

123. Tne Codbx Yaticanus 1522., very correctly written 
in uncial characters, in the eleventh century, without any 
points, was collated in select passages. 

124. The Codbx Yaticanus 1988. (Basil. 27.), of the 
thirteenth century, is imperfect at the beginning ana end. It 
was collated in select passages. 

125. The Codbx Yaticanus 2017. (Basil. 56.) b of the 
twelfth century. 

126. The Codbx Yaticanus 2041. (Basil. 80.), of the 
twelfth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family; 
It was collated in select passages. 

127. The Codbx Yaticanus 2063. (Basil. 102.), of the 
ninth century, is in uncial characters : it is imperfect in the 
beginning. The leaves at the commencement of the second 
part (a menoiogium) are of the fourteenth century. This 
evangelisterium agrees with the Constantinopolitan fiunily, 
and was collated in select passages. 

128. The Codbx Yaticanus 2133., of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, agrees with the Constantinopolitan frimily, and was 
collated in select passages. 

129. The Codbx Albxandbino- Yaticanus 12., which for- 
merly belonged to Christina, Queen of Sweden, was written 
by two different hands. The first forty leaves are of the 
thirteenth eentury : the hundred and eight following leaves 
were written by another hand, in the same century ; and the 
seventy-one leaves following to the end (Dr. Scholz thinks) 
were added in the fifteenth century. The first forty leaves 

• BoCh tbMo 0vug«1iite(ta, which wt amoaf th« moit preckmt in th« 
ibtary of the OmufDuke of Tiucaojr, were epecially deacribed by the 
m AUffeto BmdiaLtai • volume imitoled " UueiruioDe di doe Eriage- 
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exhibit the Alexandrine text, and appear to have been writ- 
ten in France. The remainider agrees with the Coastanti- 
nopoUtan text. This evangelisteniim was collated in select 
passages. 

130. The Codex Yaticano-Ottobonianus 2. is beautifully 
written in uncial letters of the ninth century. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

131. The Codex Yaticano-Ottobonianus 175.^ of the 
fourteenth century, contains part of an evangelisterium. It 
agre^ with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was col- 
lated in select passages. 

132. The Co6bx VATtCANo-OTTOBONiANUs 326., written 
in silver characters, in the fifteenth century, agrees widi the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

133. The Codex Yaticano-Ottobonianus 41 6. is a leo- 
tionarium of the fourteenth ceotury. 

134. The Codex Barbbrinianus 15., of the thirteenth 
century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan family. The 
first eight and last three leaves are written on paper ; the 
remainder on vellum, lliis manuscript agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

135. The Codbx Barbbrinianus 16. is a palimpsest manu^ 
scriot of the sixth century, in uncial letters. 

136. Is the later writing of the twelfth century, superadded 
to the more ancient writing of the same manuscript. Both 
these manuscripts contain lessons from the Gospels. 

137. llie Codbx Yallicbllianus D. 63., ot the twelfth 
century, is imoerfect in the beginning. It agrees with the 
Constantinopoiitau ^mily, and was collated in select pas- 
sages. 

138. The Codbx Neapolitanus 1. B. 14., of the fif- 
teenth century, was presented to the church of JSaint Peter 
and Saint Paul at Naples, by Christopher Palaeologus, May 
7th, 1584. 

139. The Codex Yenetianus 12. is an evangelisterium 
of the te^th century. 

140. The Codbx Yenetianus 626. is an evangelisterium 
of the thirteenth <^ntury. 

141. The Codbx Bibuothbcjb Nanian^b 2. at Yenice, is 
of the eleventh century. 

142. The Codbx Bibuothbcjb Nanianjb 16. is of the 
fourteenth century, and imperfect. 

143. Is an evanselistenum, formeriy belonging to the 
monastery of St Imchael, Yenice, and numbereid 39,: it is 
imperfect. 

144. The Codbx Bibuothbcjb Malatestiana QJiBBNA- 
Tis XXYII. 4. is written in uncial letters of the tsnUror?^ 
Dr. Scholz thinks) of the twel^Ui century. 

146. The Codex BiBUOTHsci^'MALATESTUNA Cjbsbna- 
Tis XXIX. 2. is of the twelfth century. Scholz has not 
indicated to what class of rscensions Nos. 143 — 145. belong. 

146. The Codbx Cantabbioiensis Dd. YIII. 23. is neatly 
written in the eleventh century, for the use of the diurch at 
Constantinople. 

147. The Codbx Hablbianus 2970. is an evangelisterium 
of the eleventh century, wiUi pictures of the four evange* 
lists, and elegant omameDts of a gold and purple colour. 

148. The UoDBx Habuoanus 2994. is of the eleveath 
century. 

149. The Codex Harleianus 5538. is of the fourteenth ; 
century. 

150. The Codex Harleianus 5598. is a Splendid evaaM*. 
listerium in uncial letters, written in 995. See it more touj - 
described in pp. 237, 238. tupra, 

151. The UoDEX Harleianus 5785. is beautifully writtea 
in cursive letters, of the tenth century. It has pictures and 
ornaments prefixed to the different sections ; and the initial 
letter of each section is gilt. 

152. The Codbx Harleianus 5787., of the eleventh cen- 
UUT, is in uncial letters, not unlike those in No. 150. It ia 
defective in the beginning and in various other parts. 

153. The Codbx Meebmannianus 117. is of the eleventh 
centuiy. 

154. The CooEX Monacensis 326. (formerly Mannhemen- 
Bis 20.), written in small and neat characters in the thir- 
teenth century, contains that part of a synaxarion which 
exhibits the sections which are to be read during Lent and at 
Easter, and part of a menoiogium from September to De- 
cember. Dr. Scholz is of optmon that this nuuiilBcript was 
written for the use of the ComtantinopoUtan choxeVu 
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156. Hie CoDKx C jMAEBO-VivDOBonnUv NesseL Hieol. 
909. Lambeeii 41., i* » codex nmaipUm of the tenth een- 
taij for the more ancient whting. The later writing, which 
11 of the fourteenth or fifiecndi century, is a commentary on 
the Gospel of Saint Matthew. 

12>6. The CoDKx Romaxo-Vaujccixiahcs D. 4. 1, is an 
erangelisterium, which is fully deaeribed by Blanchini in 
his Erangeliariam Qoadroplex, part L pp. 537, et aeq. Dr. 
SchoU does not know where it is now preaerred. 

157. The Codex Bibuothxca Bodlciahjb Clarkii 8. is 
imperfect at the beginning and end. 

1 58. Is a manoBcript Monging to the library of the great 
monastery of the Greeks at Jemnlem. It was written in 
the fourteenth century. 

159. Is a manuscript belonging to the Library of the 
Virgin, nf fdtyouK wtrxymc, erected by Saint Melana. It was 
written in the thirteenth century, and not in the eighth, as 
the recluses imagine. 

160. Is a manuscript in the LiBSAar of thx Mohastbet 
or SuHT Saba, numbered 4., and written in the same men 
nastery in the fourteenth century. It contains lessons from 
the whole of the New Testament. 

161. and 162. Are manuscripts in the same library, num- 
bered 5. and 6., both of the fourteenth century. No. 161. 
contains lessons from the New Testament and sections of 
the Gospels; No. 162. is an eTangelisterium. 

163. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 13., 
of the thirteenth century. This and the eight following 
manuscripts were written for the use of some monastery in 
Palestine. 

164. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 14., 
written in the fourteenth century. 

165. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 17., 
written in the fifteenth century. 

166. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 21., 
c( the thirteenth century. 

167. Is a manuscript in the same library, numbered 22., 
of the fourteenth century. 

168. 169, and 170. Ajre manuscripts in the same libraij, 
numbered 23 — ^25., and idl of the thirteenth century. 

171. Is a manuscript in the same library, written in 1059. 

172. Is a manuscript in the library of a monastery in the 
isle of Patmos, written in uncial lettera, and (according to 
Scholz) in the fourth century. 

173. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the ninUi 
century, and in uncial letters. 

174. and 175. Are manuscripts in the same library, of 
the tenth century, both of which are written in uncial letters. 

176. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the twelfth 
century. 

177. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the thirteenth 
century. 

178. Is a manuscript in the same library, of the fourteenth 
century. 

179. (Lectionary 55.) The Codex S. Simbohis in the 
Library of the Cathedral of Triers, in Germany, is written 
on yelfum in uncial letters, and (Dr. Scbolz thmks) in the 
tenth century. In the beginning it has some sections of 
the gospels, and at the end there are some lessons taken 
from the epistles of Peter and the first epistle of John ; but 
in the middle it contains lessons from the Old Testament. 
This manuscript has many readings in common with the 
Alexandrine recension ; but for the most part it agrees with 
the CoDStantinopolitan text. This manuscript deriyes its 
mme from a St. Simeon, by whom it is said to haye been 
written, and who (it is further reported) brought it to Triere, 
in the eleventh century. Scholz collated this manuscript in 
select passages, and the whole of it was published by B. 
Mar. Steininger, in a quarto yolume, intituled : Codex Sancii 
Simeonh^ exhibent Leetionarium Eeclesim Grsccse DCCC mnno- 
rum vetuatate insigne, AuguBtx TVevirorumy 1834. 

180. The Codex CjesARBO-ViNDOBONENSis Thbologicos 
Grjcous, No. CCIX., is a Codex Rescriptus, on vellum, 
and contains a Greek Commentary on the Gospel of Mat- 
thew. The ancient writing contains sections from the Gos- 
pels, written (Dr. Scholz conjectures) in the ninth century. 
The initial letters of the sections from the gospels, as well 
BS the indexes of the lessons from the Acts and £pistles are 



written widi red ink. This mamiBcript Uk die mott ptit 
agrees with the ConstantiDc^iolitaii reeenaioii. It was ed* 
lated by Scholx in some select pasaages ; bat Dr. Stephen 
Francis Ladislaus Endlicher communicated to him a copious 
collection of rarious readings from it, which (when he 
understood its yaloe) he has printed in the second Tolume 
of his critical edition of the New Testament, pp. It — Ixiii. 
181. The Codex Wakiahus 1., in the Library of Christ^s 
College, Oxford, is described in nage 274*. No. 96., tnfrd, 
among the manuscripts collated for the Apocalypse. 



S 5. MAiruSCBIPTS COICTAIXIKO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
A2TD THE CATHOUC EPISTLES ; WHICH, WITH THE BXCEF- 
TIOK OP THE MAinrSCBIPT NOTED B7 
AND OP THOSE NUMBEEKD 56., AND 58., HATE 
COLLATED AND CITED BY EDITOBS OP THE GREEK TESTA- 

THCUt NO- 



THB UETTER H., 



WHO PRECEDED DR. SCHOLZ, BT WHOM 
TATION HAS BEEN RETAINED. 

i. ManuMcnpU wriUen in UncUd or CtpUal LeUen. 

I.— ^. of Scholz, and A* of Griesbach :-~the Codex 
Alexandrincs in the British Museum. (It is noted A. in 
the Catalogue of Manuscripts containing the Gospels, which 
are described in the preceding pages, and alao A. among 
those containing the epistles of Saint Paul, of which a cata- 
logue is ffiyen in pp. 268* et teq, tnfrd.) This manuscript is 
the standard of the Alexandrine Text. See an account of it 
in pp. 222 — ^224. tuprd, 

II. — B. The Codex Vaticanus 1209. (Gospels, B. Pau- 
line Epistles, B.) It agrees with the manuacripts of the 
Alexandrine recension, uid is described in pp. 224—226. 

III.— a of Scholz, and *C. of Griesbach :— The Codex 
Ephremi, or Codex Regius Parisiensis 1905. [at present 
9.] (Gospels, C. Pauline Epistles, C.) It is descnbed in 
pp. 229, 230. Mprd, and agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. This manuscript is mutilated in Acts iy. 3. — r. 34. ; x. 
43. — ^xiii. 1. ; xyi. 36. — ^xx. 10. ; xxi. 31. — ^xxii. 20. ; xxiii. 
18. — ^xxiy. 14. ; xxvi. 20. — ^xxyii. 16. ; xxyiii. 5. to the end 
of the Acts ; James iy. 3. to the end ; 1 Peter ir. 5. to the 
end ; 1 John iy. 3. to the end. 

IY. — D. of Scholz, and *D. of Griesbach : — the Codex 
Beza or Cantabrigiensis. (Gospels, D.) Of the Catholic 
Epistles, which this Greek and Latin manuscript formeriy 
oontained, only 3 John 11 — 15. remains in Latin. It is im- 
poriect in Acts yiii. 29. — ^x. 14. ; xxi. 2 — 10 ; xxii. 10 — 20. 
and from 29. to the end. It agrees with* the Alexandrine 
recension, but has also many readings peculiar to itself. 
See it described in pp. 230, 231. supra, 

V. — E. of Scholz, and •£. of Griesbach. The Codex 
Laudianus 3. which is described in pp. 232, 233. It fol- 
lows the Alexandrine recension. 

YI^— /\ The Codex Coislinianus 1., in the Royal Li- 
brary at Paris, contains the Octateueh according to the Sep- 
tuagint yersion; but has Acts iz. 24, 25. written in the 
margrin, and in the same handwriting as the rest of the 
Manuscript. Michaelis refere it to the eighth, and Wetstein 
to the seventh, century. But Montfaucon, who has mi- 
nutely described it in his Catalogus Bibliothecae Coislini- 
ane (pp. 1 — 32.), says that it was written in the sixth, or, 
at the latest, in the seventh century. 

VII. — G. (Paul. Ep. I.) The Codex Bibliotheca Ak- 
oelicjb, a. 2. 15. at Rome, formerly belonged to Cardinal 
Passionei. It is written on vellum in quarto, according to 
Montfaucon in the ninth century, but Blanchini assigns it 
to the eighth or even to the seventh century. Scholz how- 
ever refers it to the ninth or tenth century. This manuscript 
contains the Acts of the Apostles beginning with chap. viii. 
10., the Catholic Epistles, and those of Saint Paul, as far 
as Heb. xiii. 10. Blanchini gave several readings from it, 
which Wetstein printed in his edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment : but Dr. Scholz collated it throughout. It chiefly 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension, but has many 
readings which agree with the Alexandrine family. 

VIII.— ^. (Paul. Ep. 179.) The Codex Mutinensis 
BiDLioTHBCA 196., (Ms. II. g. 3.) at Modena, is a folio 
manuscript on vellum, of the highest character; containing 
the Acts of the Apostles written in Uncial Lettere in the 
ninth century, but mutilated from chap. i. 1. to y. 2S, 
(which chasm has been supplied in cursive or ordinary 
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OfMk cbaneten In the elerenth e ,. 

apiatlM of Saint Paul written in earelTe bnA ehancteib | formerly L 
With ft conimentaiy, in the twelfth ceiitui7. The test oi' i con, a 
Ihia mudscript apeea nith the Canetantinopolilan recen- and c< 
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. Ep. 16. Apoe. 4.) The Conn Rbsidi flIS,, 

6., la referred to the tenth centuiy h; MoiiIAmi- 
ne eleventh by Scholi. It ie written on feltnin, 
the Acta and Episttei with the cammentary of 



lion : it wu coUued thron^ont, for the firat time, by Dr. Oecumeniut, and the Apocalypse with that of Arethas. It 



IT ordinary Greek 



Sebols. 

iL MoKuttripti terillm ■'» curn'w 
CAaraelen, 
1. (Gotp. 1. Pan). Ep. 1.) The Cddii Bj 
VI. 87. (described in p. 238.) of the tenth century: its 
tat the moat part a^^rees with the Alexandrine 



1 recension, and « 



9 collal«d 



follows the CouBtantinopoliti 
by Grieebach and by Scboli. 

13. (Goap. 33. Paul. Ep. 17.) The Coou Rcoitts 14., 
described in page 240. No. 33., follows the AlexBodriiia 

collated for the Acta by Schols. 



(Goap. 35. Paul. Ep. 18. Apoc. IT.) The CoDtx 
"n/iv, 1 t ."v -..L /^ D D IV ,n '^""•i-'mAWU* 199-, described in page 240. No. 35., has the 



3. of Dr. Mill's Not 



, and the Codei Ameibachii o 



15. The CoDix CoiBLiNiDioa 35. c 



WMsteia) formeriy belonged to the celebrated printer Amer- 1 ^^ ^ ji„ ^ ^^ c^j^olic Epistles: it waa wriUeD on 
toeh of _Baale. It was used bj Enemua for his ediUon. , ^g,,^ ;„ ^^ ^i^^^^^ century, and waa oollaled by Wst- 



:n to thia manuscript by Scholi, but Wetatein 

e ancient than the Codex Baslleensia B. 

Vf. 31. (see p. 338. No. 3.), which is of the hOeenlh cen~ 

. ^^t seldom varies from that of the Ci ' 



No date ii 
VI. Si 



imperial Library at Vienna, formerly the Cootx 
Co«s(iiDO](C(-fBiB: it is described in page 238. No. 3., and 
(UIow* the Constantioopolilan recension. 

4. (Paul. Ep. 4.) The Codix Basiliihsis B. X. 20. 
(B. 3. of Dr. Mill's Notation) is an elegantly written ma- 
■■•cript OB vellnm, of the fifteenth century, containing the 
A^ of the Apostles and all the Epistlea, not in the same 
Older sa in the GreeL manuscripts, but according to the 
Latiii tmngement, SL Paul's epistles being preceded by 
ttw Aeu and followed bj the Catholic Epistles. Wetatein 
rlssari it among the Latinising Manuscripts : it chiefiy 
agree* with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

9. (Gosp. 5. Paul. Ep. 5.) The Cooet Riaius 106., 
^■■eribed in p. S38. No. 5., for the most part agrees with 
B. or the Codex Vaticanus, that is with the JUezandrine 



7. (Paul. Ep. 9.) The Conax Rsoius 102., formerly 
IB70. (Siephani ■ ) is written on vellum, and, in the opinioiM 
if Griesbach aqd Sebnii, in the tenth century : it eontaiiH 
Ae Conalaotinopolitan text. 

B. (Paul. Ep. 10.1 The Codix Steph*mi u', accoHing 
b HiebaeliB, undoubtedly contained the Acts of the Apos- 
flca and the Epistles, being quoted in these books nearly 
ftw hondred times by Stephens, as we are asaured fay Dr. 
JDIL It is not known what haa become of this msnnscript. 
9. (Paul. Ep. 11.) The Codex Stephahi <>'■ Bishop 
Ibnh has discovered (his manuscript in the University 
JAnij at Cambridga, where It is marked Kk. E. 4. It ia 
WiilMa on vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acta 
■■d the Epistles, end follows the Constantlnopoli 



16. (Paul. Ep. 19.^ The Codh Coiburiuivs S6. for- 
meriy belonged to the monastery of St. Athanaaina ob 
Mount Athoe : it containa the Acta of the Apoatles and the 
epistles, with commentarieB, written in the eleventh cen- 
tury, on vellum; and agrees with the Constantinopolitan 



Bishop Marsh has proved that this b the identical agree* with the Con 
noaeript which once belonged to Vatablns, the learned ' 93. (Goap. 109. Paul. 1 



the eleventh century, and was collated by We^ 



IT. (Pau].Ep.21. Apoc. 19.} The Codex Coisumiauds 
205. contains the Ada, Epistles, and Apocalypae, with the 
followiQg chasme according to Michaelis ; I Cor. xvi. 17.— 
2 Cor. 1. 7.; Heb. liii. IS. to the end of the epistle; and 
Rev. L — ii. 5., though the last cbasm bas been tilled up by 
a modem hand. It was written io the eleventh CMitnry, and 
follows the Conatantinopoliian recenaion. 

18. (Paul. Ep. 33. Apoc. IS.) The Cooix CotSLWiANDi 
S^- contains the AcU, Catholic Epistles with scholia, and 
the Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas, and the 
Pauline Epistles with orologues. The fiiat twenty-six 
folios are written on vellum, of the eleventh century, the 
remainder on cotton paper of the thirteenth century. Its 
text is that of the Constantinopolitan recension : it was col- 
lated by Weistein. 

19. (Goap. 3B. Apor. S3.) The Codex CoiBUttiAXn 
flOO., described in page 240. No. 38., follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

20. (Paul. Ep.25.) The Codex WESTHOKASTiaiENSie 
935. ia a manuscript of the Acts and Kpisiles preserved 
among the Royal Manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
which collection it is noted I. B. I. It is of ^e fourteentb 
century, and has the Conslanlinopolitan texL It waa c<d- 
lated by Wetstein. 

81. {Paul. Ep. 96.) Codex Carta bbiciemsis Dd. XI, 
90., formeriy 495., contains the Arts and Epistles of 8L 
Paul, written on vellum in the twelfUi century. The first 
eleven chapters of the Actx are wanting; likewise ziv. 13. 
—XV. 10.; Rom. xi. 22 — 33.; the first three chapters of 
1 Cor. ; 1 Tim. i. and iii. ; Titus i. 1—8. and ii. 1. to the 
; with the epistles to Philemon and the Hebrews. It 



cal edition of the New Testament printed 
■A Paris ia the year 1546. 

10. (Paul. Ed. 12. Apoc. 2.) The Codex Re oius 337.. 
1j98G9., (Stephanld), ia neatly and correctly --" 



Catholic Epistles, 
wnLien on vellum, according to Scholi of the ninth cett- 
tury : but it ahonld aeem that this ia a misLike, and that the 
1, which he aasigned to il in the prolegomena to 
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quarto, in the tenth century, and contains the the first volume of his edition of the New Testament, ii 

ACk, Epistln,^ Bad Apocalypse, with prologues, scholia, ' — '-■- • i. '-" .i-_ .^___. — ; 1: :__ 

^mi tke Instise of Dorotheus Bishop of Tyie concerning 
Mm twdva apostles and seventy-two diaciplea. The text 
ftvttemoat part follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 
VMaamseript was discovered by father Le Long. Some 
^■■iiU leadings were taken from it by Robert Stephens: 
Vl *M ediated anew by Wetstein and by Scholz. 

II. jPsnl. Ep. 140.) The Codm Reoius 103., formerly 

^■t.,!! written on vellnm in 8vo., of the tenth century; 

' twahins the Acts and Epistles with acholia and pro- 

V*9t it is impeifeet in Acta Ii. from v. iO. ui v. 31,, and 

"■tt Conetmtinopalltaa text. 



date.* Il follows the ConBtantlnopnliti 

83. (Paul.Ep. 28. Apoc. 6.) The Codi 
3. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, written on vellum, of 
Ihe twelfth or thirteenth century, contains the Acta of the 
Apostles from ch. xi. 13., the Catholic Epistles except 
1 Pet iii. 7—33., and those of St. Paul, with the Apoca- 
lypse, the three last chapters of which are wanting. It hu 
scholia on Ihe cpiBtles and the Commentarjr of Aretbaa on 
the Apof^lypse. Il baa the Constantinopolitan teiL 

34. (Paul. Ep. 29.) The Codex Colleoii CHiwn 
Caictabrioiensis e. (Cant. 9. of Dr. Mill's Notation) is a 
manuscript written on vellum in the eleventh or twelfUi 
rentury, in quarto, not in octavo as Scholi after Michaella 
has erroiteoosly stated. It contains the Acts, Epistlea of 
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Saint Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the CathoHc 
Epistles ; with the following chasms, yix. Acts i. 1 — 10. ; 
xriii. 30. — ^xx. 14. ; James ▼. 14. to the end of the epistle ; 
1 Pet. i. 1.— iii. and 3 Pet. i. 1^2. iii. Its text is that of 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

d5. rPaul. Ep. 31. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harleuhus 
5537., formerly Covellianus 3., is a manuscript of the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, written in the year 1087. It is 
imperfect from 1 John v. 14. to 2 John 6. This manuscript, 
which was collated and described by Griesbach, for tne 
most part anees with the Alexandrine recension. 

26. (Paul. Ep. 32.) The Codcx Harlcianus 5557., 
ibrmeriy Covellianus 3., contains the Acts of the Apostles 
beginning \^ith chap. i. 1 K, and all the Epistles, it was 
wntten in the twelfth century, and was collated by Dr. Mill : 
it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

27. (Paul. Ep. 33.) The Codex Harleianus 5620., 
formerly Covellianus 4., contains the Acts and Epistles 
written on paper in a very small hand, in the fifieentn cen- 
tury. Crriesbach says that it frequently agrees with the 
Cod^x Laudianus 2. (described in page 240. No. 51.), and 
with the Complutensian edition of the New Testament. 
Its text follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

28. rPaul. Ep. 34. Apoc. 8.) The Codex Harlkiakus 
6778., fonnerly called Covellianus Sinaiticus, because Dr. 
Covell brought it from Mount Sinai, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Revelation, written in tha twelfVh century. It has 
been mutilated and rendered illegible in very many pas- 
sages by the dampness of the place where it was formerly 
kept It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

29. (Paul. Ep. 35.^ The Codex Genevensis 20., on 
vellum of the eleventh or twelfVh century, was cursorily 
collated by Scholz. It contains the Acts and Epistles, and 
follows the Constantinopolitan recoDsion, though it has 
some Alexandrine readings. 

30. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 9.) The Codex Booleiakus 
131., formerly Huntingtonianus 1., was brought from the 
east by Dr. Kobert Huntington. It contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Revelation, and was written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, according to Griesbach and Scholz ; but Dr. Mill con- 
sidered it to be seven hundred years old, or about the tenth 
century-. This manuscript is defective as far as Acts xv. 
19. : it follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

31. (Gosp. 69. Paul. Ep. 37. Apoc. 14.) The Codex 
Leicestrensis, described m pa^ 242. No. 69., is of the 
fourteenth century : it has the Alexandrine text 

32. (Gosp. 51. Paul. Ep. 38.) The Codex Bodleianus, 
Laudianus C. 715., described in page 240. No. 51., is of 
the thirteenth, and appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text 

33. (Paul. Ep. 39.) The Codex Lincolniensis is a 
manuscript of the eleventh century on vellumf belonging to 
Lincoln College, Oxford : it contains the Acts and EpisUes, 
and is imperfect in 2 Pet. i. 1 — 15. 

34. (Gosp. 61. Paul. Ep. 40.) The Codex MoirrroRTi- 
Anus, in Trinity College, Dublin, described in pp. 241, 242. 
No. 61. is of the fifteenth century, and appears to follow the 
Constantinopolitan text 

35. (Gosp. 57. Paul. Ep. 41.^ The Codex Magdalen- 
sis 1., aescnbed in page 241. No, 57., is of the eleventh 
century. 

36. The Codex Novi Collegii, Oxon. N. 2. as noted 
in the London Poly^lott and in Dr. Miirs Index, but N. 1. 
in his various readings, is a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century, containing the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, with 
a Catena : it agrees with the Alexandrine text 

37. (^Paul. Ep, 43.) The Codex Novi Collegii, Oxod., 
No. 1. m the London Polyglott and Nov. 2. or N. 2. in 
Mill, is also of the thirteenth century, and contains the Acts 
and Epistles with a Commentary. It agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

38. (Paul. Ep. 44.) The Codex Lugduno-Batavus 77. 
in the University Library at Leyden, is cited by Mill as 
Petavianus 1. from the name of its former possessor Paul 
Petau, a senator of the Parliament of Paris : it is written on 
▼ellum, of the thirteenth century« and contains the Acts and 
Epistles entire. Various readings from this manuscript 
were printed by Dr. Mill : it was collated anew by Wet- 1 



steint and more reoentlj and accurately hj Dr. Dieimoit, 
who has printed its principal various readings in his Coi- 
ketanea CHiiea in Novum Tutamenium^ Lugdoni Batavo- 
rum, 1825. 8vo. 

39. (Paul. Ep. 45. Apoc. II.) The Codex Pbtatu- 
nus 2. contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelations, but it 
wants 1 Cor. iii. 16. — ^x. 13., the entire epistle of James ex- 
cept the last four verses, 3 John 9. to the end, and the epis> 
tie of Jude. No date has been assigned to this manuscnpt, 
which for the most part follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

40. (Paul. Ep. 46. Apoc. 46.) The Codex Alexahdri- 
no-Vaticanus 179., formeriy noted Petaviakus 3., is of 
the eleventh century, and contains the Acts, EpistleSf and 
Revelation. On the death of Petau it was purchased by 
Christina Queen of Sweden, after whose decease it passed, 
with the rest of her books, into the Vatican Library. The 
end of the epistle to Titus, Philemon, and the Revelation, 
have been added by a later hand. This manuscript fie- 
quently agrees with the Constantinopolitan text, but it has 
very many Alexandrine readings. 

41. (Gosp. 175. Paul. Ep. 194. Apoc. 20.) The Codex 
Yaticanus 2080., described in pa^ 247. No. 175., agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, but it also has many 
Alexandrine readings. 

42. (Paul. Ep. 48. Apoc 13.) The Codex Bibuothe- 
CM Gymnasii FRANCoruETENsis AD YiADRUM (Fnuikfort on 
the Oder), formerly Seidelianus (it having been brought 
from the east by Andrew Erasmus sieidel), is of the eleventh 
century, and contains the Acts, Epistles, and Rerelation: 
it is imperfect from Acts ii. 3 — 34. ; 2 Pet. i. I.— 4i. ; 1 John 
V. 11. to the end ; and Apoc. xviii. 3—13. The leaf con- 
taining Acts xxvii. 19 — 34. was written bj a later hand. 
For the most part this manuscript agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, though it nas some peculiar readings. 
It has been twice collated, first inaccurately by Nicholas 
Westermann, who communicated his extracts to Wetstein, 
and again minutely by Henry Middledorpff, who printed the 
various readings which he discovered m £. F. 0. Roeen- 
miiller^s Commentationes Theolo^ce, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 
167, et teo. These readings are inserted by Scnols in nis 
critical edition of the Greek Testament. 

43. (Gosp. 76. Paul. Ep. 49.) The Codex Cjbsaebvs 
ViNDOBONENBis, of the eleventh century. See it noticed in 
p. 242. No. 76. 

44. (Gosp. 82. Paul. Ep. 51. Apoc. 5.) The manu- 
scripts cited by Laurentius Valla. See a notice of them 
in p. 243. No. 82. 

45. (Paul. Ep. 52. Apoc. 16.) . The Codex Uffen- 
BACHiANus 2. (ot Bengel, 1. of Wetstein), written on paper 
in the fifteenth centary, contains the Catholic Epistles, the 
Revelation of St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles : it 
was collated by Bengel and by Wetstein, and the former 
has observed that it harmonizes with the Cod. Covell. 2. 
(No. 25. iuprd) ; consequently it agrees with the text of the 
Alexandrine recension. 

46. (Paul. Ep. 55.) The Codex Monacensis 375., for- 
merly AuGUSTANUs 6., ¥ras written on vellum in the ele- 
venth century. It contains the Acts and Epistles with a 
commentary, and for the most part agrees with the received 
text, though it has some peculiar readings, a few of which 
harmonize with the Alexandrine recension. This manu- 
script was collated by Scholz for Acts iii. — ^xx. and 1 Cor. 
i. 1—3. 

47. (Gosp. 90. Paul. Ep. 14.) The Codex Wolfii, for^ 
merly Joannis Fabri Daventriensis. See p. 243. No. 90. 

48. (Gosp. 105. Paul. Ep. 24.) The Codex Ebneria- 
Nus, now in the Bodleian Library. See a description of it 
in pp. 244. with a fac-simile. Scholz collated it for the 
Epistles only on 1 John v. 7. 

49. (Gosp. 92.) The Codex Andrea Faeschii I. con- 
tains a commentanr on the Catholic Epistles, See p. 243. 
No. 92. 

50. (Paul. Ep. 8.) Codex Stephani {*, b now un- 
known : it is cited five times only in the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles : what is cited in the Gospels as Stephani ^, for- 
meriy Regius 2242., and afterwards 49., contains only the 
four Gospels. 
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51. (Paul. Ep. 133. Ap. 52.) The Cudkz Rcgius 56., 
Ibnnerly 3S48., is a manuscript of the twelfth centary, on 
TeUom, containing the Acta, Epiatlea, and Apocalypse : it 
wants a few Teirses towards the end, and follows the Con- 
Btantinopolitan recension. 

59. (Paul. Ep. 50.) The Codex Rhodibrsis, derives 
ha name from the island of Rhodes, whence it wad broujjrht. 
It is said to have been princinally used in the edition otthe 
Complntensian Polyglott, ana is oftea quoted by Stunica as 
a Tery ancient manuscripti but by Erasmus it was supposed 
to Latinise. It is not known where this manuscript now is, 
nor can any conjecture be offered as to its age. 

53. (Paul. Ep. 36.) The Codex CAKTABaioixiisis 3., 
in the London rolyprlott Codex Em.) is a manuscript of 
he twelfth century, belonging to Emanuel Collejre, Uam- 

bridffe. Besides the epistles of St. Paul it has &gments 
of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 2 Pet. ii. 4. — ^iii. 18. and 
1 John i. 1. — ^iii. 20. It has likewise the two following 
chasms, viz. 1 Cor. xi. 7.— xt. 56. and from Heb. xi. 27. 
to the end of the epistle. 

54. TGosp. 43. Paul. Ep. 129.) The Codex Grjbcus 
4., in tbe Library. of the Arsenal at Paris (see page 240. 
No. 43.), of the eleventh or twelfth century, follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 

55. Another copy of the Epistle of Jude contained in 
Cod. 47. 

56. (Paul. Ep. 227.) The Codex Clarkii 4., in the 
Bodleian Library, at Oxford, contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, with prologues, and appears to follow the Constanti- 
nopolitan text. Scholz collated it in some select passages, 
and has pat this Manuscript in the place of four Medicean 
MSS. the readings of which (written in the mamn of Ra- 
pbelengr's edition of 1591, by some unknown Dutchman) 
Wetstem had noted with this number. lathe judgment of 
Professor Birch, ^f Copenhagen, these four Medicean Ma- 
noscripts appear to be those numbered 84. 87. 88. and 89. 
p. 264*. infrtU 

57. (Gosp. 234. Paul. Ep. 72.^ The Codex Havrien- 
SIS 1. (described in page 249. No. 234.) was written in 
1278. 

58. (Paal. Ep. 224.) Codex Clarkii 9., in the Bodle- 
ian Library at Oxford, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Catholic ffpistles, and mostly agrees with the teztus recep- 
tns. It was collated by Scholz in Acts v., viii. Wetstem 
has erroneously numbered 58. the manuscript already de- 
scribed at No. 22. page 261*. 

59. (Paul. Ep. 62.) The Codex Harleiahvs 5588., in 
the British Masenm, of the thirteenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles. Its text is of a mixed character : it was 
collated by Griesbach, in Acts xi. xii. and xiii. and in the 
first epistle of Peter. 

60. (Paul. Ep. 63. Apoc. 29.) The Codex Harleiakus 
5613., was written a. d. 1407 on paper : it contains the Acts, 
Epistles, and Apocalypse. Gnesbach collated Acts i. — 
viiiM the epbtle to the Romans, the first to the Corinthians, 
and the third chapter of the second, and the epistle to the 
Ephesians. According to Scholz, this manuscript agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

61. (Paul. Ep. 61.) An unknown manuscript, the read- 
ings of which marked Hal. are written in the margin of a 
copy of Dr. Mill's Critical Edition of the New Testament, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. Griesbach transcribed 
them, and inserted them in his Symbols Critics, vol. i. 
pp. 247—304. 

62. (Paul. Ep. 65.) The Codex Reoius 60. (formerly 
1886., Colbertinus 871.,) was written in the fourteenth cen- 
tary according to Scholz, or according to Griesbach in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centurv. He collated it in 1 John v., 
and some select passages of the same epistle : and it was 
eursorilv examined by Scholz. 

63. (Paul. Ep. 68.) The Codex CissAREUS Lambecii 
35., in the Imperial Library at Vienna, contains the Acts 
and Epistles, written in the twelfth century according to 
Trescnow, in the thirteenth according to Gnesbach, and in 
the foorteenth according to Scholz. Alter has given extracts 
from it in his edition of the Greek Testament, vol. ii. 
pp. 741—788. Miehadis states that its iMdings are not 



important, and that he has found many of them in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott. 

64. (Paul. Ep. 69.) The Codex Casareus Vikdobonxh^ 
818, Nesselii Theol. 303. Lambecii 36. was written in the 
twelfth century accordinff to Scholz, or according to Gries- 
bach in the twelfth or thirteenth century. It was brought 
by Busbeck from Constahtinople,-and contains the Acts and 
Epistles with a synaxarium and prologues. Its readings 
were published by Treschow, Birch, and Alter. 

65. (Gosp. 218. Paul. Ep. 57. Apoc. 33.^ The Codex 
CASAREO-ViirDOBONENSis 23. (Lsmbecii 1.) See it de- 
scribed in pp. 248, 249. No. 218. 

66. (Paul. Ep. 67. Apoc. 64.) The Codex Cjbsarxo- 
ViNDOBONENSis, 302, (Lsmbecii 34.) is a manuscript of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, containing the Acts, Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. Three distinct emeiidators of this ma- 
nuscript may be traced. It was described by A. C. Hwiid, 
who j^ve minute extracts from it in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles in his ** Libellus Criticus de indole Codicis Lambecii 
XXXIY. Havnie, 1785. 8vo.'* Extracts from this manu* 
script are given in Alter*s Greek Testament, vol. ii. p^ 415 
— r558. It follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

67. (Paul. Ep. 70.) The Codex CASAREo-ViifDOBONEir- 
sis theologicus 221. (Lambecii 37.^, wsitten in 1331, and 
brought from Constantinople by Busbeck, contains the Acta 
and Epistles. Complete extracts from it are printed by 
Alter, vol. ii. pp. 689—740. 

68. (Paul. kp. 73.) The Codex Upsaliensis, Sparwen- 
feldianus 42., consists of two parts. The first contains the 
Acts, Epistle to the Romans, and 1 Cor. to xv. 38., written 
in the twelfth century. The second part, containing 1 Cor. 
xiii. 6. to the end, iad tHe rest of St. Paul's Epistles, to- 
gether with the Catholic Epistles, appears to nave been 
written in the eleventh century. The portion comprised in 
1 Cor. xiii. 6. to xv. 38. is twice transcribed, and ftom dif- 
ferent copies which have discrepant readings. 

69. (Paul. Ep. 74. Apoc. 30.) The Codex Guelpheb- 
BVTANUS XVI. 7. appears to have been written in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century by two different copyists. It 
contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, with marginal 
readings, and follows the Constantinopolitan recension, but 
it also has many readings peculiar to itself. 

70. (Gosp. 131. Paul. Ep. 77. Apoc. 66.) the Codex 
Vaticanus 360., of the eleventh century, is described in 
page 246. No. 131.: it appears to have the Constantinopo- 
litan text, and was collated by Birch and by Scholz in 
select passages. 

71. (Gosp. 133. Paul. Ep. 78.) The Codex Vaticanus 
363., of the eleventh century, also appears to have the Con- 
stantinopolitan text : it was collated in select passages by 
Birch and by Scholz. 

72. f Paul. Ep. 79. Apoc. 370 Th® Codex Vaticanus 
366., of the twelfth century, contains the, Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse. It appears to have the Constantinopolitan 
text, and was collated by Birch and Scholz. 

73. (Paul. Ep. 80.) The Codex Vaticanus 367., of 
the eleventh century, follows the Alexandrine recension. 
It was collated by Birch, and in select passages by Scholz. 

74. The Codex Vaticanus 760., of the twelfth centary, 
contains the Acts with a catena : this and the three follow- 
ing manuscripts were collated in select passages by Scholz. 

75. (Gosp. 14L Paul. Ep. 86. Apoc. 40.) The Codex 
Vaticanus 1160., of the thirteenth century, agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

76. (Gosp. 142. Paul. Ep. 87.) The Codex Vaticanus 
1210., of the eleventh century, is briefly described in page 
247. No. 142. 

77. (Gosp. 149. Paul. Ep. 88. Apoc. 25.) The Codex 
Palatino- Vaticanus 171. is a manuscript ot the fourteenth 
century. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 89.) The Codex Alexandsino-Vatioa- 
Nus 29., of the twelfth century, contains the Acts and Ca- 
tholic Epistles, Rom. i. 2. Cor. Gal. and Eph. i. 1 — 9. It 
is imperfect from 2 Cor. xi. 15. to xii. 1. Scholz states 
that it is a manuscript of ^ood character, agreeing with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. This ana the two fbllowinff 
manuscripts were collated in select passages by Birc^ and 
by Scholz. 
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79. (Paul. Ep. 90.) The Codex Urbino-Vaticarvs 3., 
of the eleventh centarj, contains the Acts and Epistlee. 

80. (Paol. 91. Ap. 42.) The Codcx Pio-Vaticaicus 50., 
of the twelfth centary^ contains the Acts and Epistles. It 
frequently agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

81. The CoDix BARBXRiifus 377., of the eleventh cen- 
tury, contains the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, and fol- 
lows the Alexandrine recension. It was collatad in select 
passages by Birch. 

83. (Gosp. 180. Paul. Ep. 93. Apoc. 44.) The manu- 
script in the Library of the College of the Psopagahda, 
No. 250., (formerly Borgie 4.), written towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
text : it was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

83. (Paul.Ep. 93.) The Codex Bibuotheca Borbo- 
KicM Regia Nbapolitana 1. B. 12. (formerly 223.), of the 
tenth century, mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion ; but it has many readings in common with the Con- 
stantinopolitan text It was collated in select passages by 
Birch and Scholz. 

84. (Paul. Ep. 94.) The Codex Laurentiakus IV. 1., 
of the tenth centuiy, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
the commentary of Chrysostom on the Acts, and of Nicetas 
on the Epistles. It agrrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension : this and the eight following manuscripts were 
collated in select passages by Birch and by Scholz. 

85. (Paul. Ep. 95.) The Codex Lavrentianus IV. 5., 
of the thirteenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with the commentary of Theophylact. 

86. (Paul. Ep. 96.) The Codex Laurentiarcs IV. 20., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse : it appears to agree with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

87. (Paul. Ep. 97.) The Codex Laurentiahus IV. 29., 
of the tenth century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
scholia, prologues, and an interlineary Latin version of the 
Epistles, evidently written by a later hand, and for the use 
of learners. The text agrees with that of the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

88. f Paul. Ep. 98.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 31., 
of the eleventh century, contains the Acts and* Epistles, and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

89. (Paul. Ep. 99. Apoc. 45.) The Codex Laurenti- 
Airus IV. 32., written a. d. 1093, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse, with a prologue and the treatise of 
Dorotheus on the seventy disciples and on the twelve apos- 
tles : it agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

90. (Gosp. 197.) The Codex LAUREin*iAifus VIII. 14., 
described in page 248. No. 197., agrees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

91. (Gosp. 201. Paul. Ep. 104.) The Codex 701. for- 
merly belonging to the friars-preachers of Saint Mark at 
Florence, described in page 248. No. 201., agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

92. (Gosp. 204. Paul. Ep. 105.) The Codex Bononi- 
ENsis 640., noticed in p. 248. No. 204., coincides with the 
Constantinopolitan text. 

93. (Gosp. 205. Paul. Ep. 106. Apoc. 88.) The Codex 
Venetus 5., noticed in page 248. No. 205.. was written in 
the fifteenth century ; it is a transcript of No. 95. in the 
Gospels; but in the Acts both manuscripts differ. This 
MS. was collated by Rink, who has given the results of 
his examination in his Lucubraiio Critica in Ada Apo»- 
tohrum, Epistoku Catholicas et PauKtuu, (Basileae, 1830. 
8vo.) It mostly agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

94. (Gosp. 206. Paul. Ep. 207.) The Codex Venetus 
6., noticed in p. 248. No. 206., is also a transcript of No. 
95., and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It 
was collated by Rink. 

95. (Gosp. 209. Paul. Ep. 108. Apoc. 46.) The Codex 
Vehetiaiws 10., of the fourteenth or fifteenth centuiy, is 
described in p. 248. No. 209. It agrees chiefly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and was also collated by Rink. 
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It contains the Acts and Epistles, widi a Latin and Anbie 
version, and is imperfect in Acts L 1—12. xxv. 2ll*-xxvL 
18. and in the Epistle to Philemon. This manuscript mostly 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but it has many pe- 
culiar readings in common with No. 143. p. 366*. tn^rd. 
It was collatM anew by Rink. 

97. (PauL Ep. 241.) The Codex GimiAinTS, gr. 104. 3., 
in the Wolfenbuttel Library, is a manuscript on vellum of 
the twelfUi century, and contains. the Acts and Epistles with 
marginal scholia extracted fromChrysostom andOecnmenius. 
At the end there are some prayers and dialogues. It is im- 
perfect from Acts xri. 39. to xviii. 18. and agrees wiUi the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

98. (Paul. Ep. 113.) The Codex Mosquehsis noted by 
Matthaei a. of the tenth or eleventh century, consists of 
three parts : 1. Ecclesiastical lessons from the Acts, with 
various readings in the margin, and scholia; 3. The text of 
all the Epistles, also with various readings in the margin, 
and scholia ; and 3. Lessons from the Acts and Epistles for 
every day in the whole year. When this manuscript is 
(quoted among the various readings, its three parts are dis- 
tinguished by a', a', (or a. only), and a^ -This manuscript 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, as also do the 
fol lowing Nos. 99. to 106. All the Moscow manuscripts 
were collated by Matthaei. 

99. rPaul. Ep. 114.) The Codex S. Stivodi Mosquen- 
sis 5. (in the library of the Holy Synod at Moscow), by 
Matthaei noted c, is a manuscript on paper, written (but 
not accurately) in the month of April a. d. 1445, by Theog- 
noetus, metropolitan of Perga and Attalia : it contains the 
Acts and Epistles with prologue and synaxarion, and vari- 
ous oraHons of the Greek Fathers. 

100. (Paul. Ep. 115.) The Codex S. Stnodi 334. (d. 
of Matthaei^, of the eleventh century, on vellum, contains 
the Acts ana Epistles, with a catena and scholia. 

101. (Paul. Ep. 116.) The Codex S. Stnodi 333. (f. 
of Matthaei), written on cotton paper in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, contains the Acts with scholia, and the Epistles with 
a prologue. Bishop Marsh, after Matthaei, states that it 
has many remarkable readings, but in the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, which were written by a different copyist, they are of 
less value. 

102. (Paul. Ep. 117.) The Codex S. Stkodi 98. (g. of 
Matthaei), which formerly belonged to the monastery of St 
Dionysius on mount Athos, contains all the Epistles with a 
catena, written on vellum in the ninth century ; the text, in 
uncial letters ; and the catena, in small letters. It is im- 
perfect from Rom. x. 18. to the end, and from 1 Cor. i. 1. 
to vi. 13., and in viii. 7 — 12. 

103. (Paul Ep. 118.) The Codex S. Synodi 193. (h. 
of Matthaei), on vellum, of the tenth century, contains frag- 
ments of the Acts and Epistles with scholia. 

104. (Gosp. 241. Paul. Ep. 120. Apoc. 47.) The Co- 
dex Dresdensis (k. of Matthaei), is described in page 249. 
No. 241. 

105. (Gosp. 212. Paul. Ep. 121. Apoc. 48.) The Co- 
dex S. Synodi, (I. of Matthaei), is described in page 249. 
No. 242.' 

106. (Paul. Ep. 122.) The Codex S. Synodi 328. (m. 
of Matthaei), contains the Acts and Epistles, written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, with a prologue, synaxarion, 
and the Psalms. 

107. The Codex Dresdensis 252. follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It is noted 19. by Matthaei, by whom 
it was collated, and who has described the MSS. Nos. 98 — 
107. in the prefaces to his Critical Edition of the New Tes- 
tament. 

108. (Gosp. 226. Paul. Ep. 228.) The Codex Escd- 
RiALENSis X' 1^* 17. described in page 249. No. 226., and 

109. (Gosp. 228. Paul. Ep. 229.) The Codex Escu- 
RiALENsis X' 1^* 1^* described in page 249. No. 228., both 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, and were col- 
lated by Moldenhaur. 

t Scbolz (Not. Test. vol. I. Prolef . p. Ixxri.) itstes that thfi mftmucilpt 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : bat in vol. ii. Prolef. p. 
zui. he says that its text for the most part agrees with the Alexandrine 
reeenston. Bat this last statement Binst Im a mistake, as he says in 
p. zxnii. that U agrees wUh the CoMtantiBopotttaa recanakm. 
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cMtim Bf Ike Srto Tflamtnl. thirteenth cwituiy, oonlaitis th« Acts and Epittles, «riU» sd 

110. The Codex CAirTABBiaiiHsiB 3623., contain! the index of leMona aiul qynBXarion. It chiefly agiOBB with 
Old and New Teitalnenta. [Though indkated bj SchoU , the Constantinopolitan lecennon : the chief part of it wu 
U a maDnscript, this is a eop; of the Greek Septua^nt and I collated. ^ 

New Testament, prfnted at Baril by John Henrag, in IMS, I jsg. The Cod« lUoiifa 105. formerly *871. (Colberti- 

with a Lalio Preface by Melanctbon, and vuamtaript nola ,_,- , , ,, .„ ,. - ",. , . 

i» (*e Bwiw'n.1 1 '^ I nui 69W.)i b correctly written on Tellan, in the elorenth 

111. ((^p.«0. Paul. Ep. 331.) The Conix Cakta- ^'"JJ- '* f*,*^ iT*"""" *'?«!^"V'^ ""!!. ^,1^ 
MfliaNaia, nL. 6. 9. See it noticed in page 355. No. 440. ' Epiatlea, moat of which were collated, and it aeldom dlffei* 

113. The Conw CA«TAaRioi™ia &,k. contains the f'",'^'''^^""'^''"^?''"?;;***^'™- „ 
Acta and EpiWlea. [This manu«ript, which ia enumerated '33- f^""'- ^P-iJ^-J . fhe Ccnai Hwiua 106. A.,on 
by Scholx iB being for the fiiat time collated by hiin, is also ' -^"^ P'P*^' '"d written in the fourteenth century, oontaua 
marked Kk. vi. 4.' in the University Library ; and aa it has I *« Acta and Lpii lee. with prologues, scholia, and wm. 
the name of Vatahlua written both at the be^nning and end ' hy™"?. "f t^e Greek Charch. It is imperfect from 1 PeU l. 
of the manuscript, it consequently is the slme manuscript ^^° ": ';■ ""'* /"'l""' ^'"^ Constant. nonolttan r- 

' ■ .■ ' -=-- M„ Q 1 I The chief part of this oienuscnpt was collated. 



which has been noticed ii 



pages 



134. (Paul. Ep. 149. Apoc. 57.) The Consx Rxoiirs 



113. (Gosp. 18. Paul.Ep.l32. Apoc.510 The Conii ,„'"; L' °V"^i;- •"■ "vr^- "-j ■ un^™.» x«„..- 
R.GICS 47. (^e»ctibed in page 239. F^o. 18.) closely follows 134. (formerly Colbertinus), is elegantly written on vellum. 
Uie AlMaDdrine recension : lOr. SchoU col ated it throngh- I «• the sixteenth century, .conteins the Acts. Lpistlea, «>d 



it through- 
out for the Acts, and cursorily for the Epistles. 

114. (Paul. Ep. 134.) The Coptx Reoius S.7., formerly 
1353., on rellum, wan written in the ihiitKenth century: it 
contains the Acts end Kpisilea with prolo^rs, synaxarion, 
the Book of EceiesiasteB. the apocryphal book of Wisdom, 
the Prorerhs, and Song of Salomon, and fragments of pray- 
ers for the use of the Greek Church. It follows the Con- 
■taniinopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated. 

115. (Paul. Rp. 135.) The Codex Rsorus 58.. formerly 
3393. (Colbertinus 5107.), written on Tellum in the tliii- 
teenth centurj. contains the Acta and Epistles : it is imper- 
fect from Acta i. 1. to xiv. 27. This manuscript does not 
appear to have been used in the serrice of the church, as no 
leasona are indicated: its text is of a mixed character. It 
was collated throughout by Scholi. 

116. (Paul. Ep. 36. Apoc. 53.) The Conax Rioiua 59.. 
formerly Tellerianua, was written on paper in the sixteenth 
century : it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, 
with prologues, and with scholia on the Catholic Epistles. 
It follows the ConatantiDopolitan recension. 

117. (Goep. 363. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex Reoids 
£1.: it is described in page 350. No. 363., and was collated 
by Scholx in the former part of the Acta and in select pas- 
sages of the Catholic Epistles. 

118. (Paul. Ep. 138. Apoc. 55.) The Codex Reoius 
101., formerly ^f^ (Colbertinus 4TS5.), written on cotton 

n the thirtranth century, contains the Acts, Epistlea, 



Apooalypse .- it agrees with the ConstantinopQlitK 
sion. ana was cursorily collated. 

135. (Paul. Ep. ISO.) The Codex Reoiub 135. was 
brought directly troro Constantinople to the Royal LUirarj 
at Paris ; it rarely deviates frcm the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension : it was written on vellum in the Iburteenlh eentoir, 
and contains the Acta and Epistles. Dr. Soholi collated it 
cursorily. 

136. (Paul. Ep. 153.) The Codis Rioics 316., for- 
merly 705. (and HedicKua 1885.), was elcjgantly written od 
vellam in the tenth century, aod. Dr. SchoU thinks, at Con- 
slantinople. It contains the Acts and Epistles, with pro- 
torues and scholia extracted from the commentaries of 
Chrysostom. Ammonius, Apollinaris, Didymns, Isidore, 
Ori^, and others. Some parts of these scholia are writ- 
ten in uncial tetteja; others, especially the scholia on' the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, have been added in the sixteenth 
century. T^e text of this manuscript mostly agrees i^idi 
the Constantinopolitan recension : the chief part of it Vn 
collated by Scholi. 

127. (Paul. Ep. 154.) The Conrx Reoiub 317. in vel- 
lum, of tiie eleventh century, contains the Acta with aeatenA 
ther^n, and the Epistlea. with Theophylacl'y commMtaiT 
on those of St. Paul, and scholia on the Catholb Enistk^ 
greater part of this manuscript was collated oy Dr. 
Ill : its text mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recei>- 



Schofi 



En' 



139. (Paul. Ep, 155.) The Codex Rioius 318. (for- 
, , . ' -, - ' ' tnerly CoibertinnB), written on vellum in the eleventh cert- 

. Paul, compiled Trom various passages of Cbr^- tary, contains the Acts and Epistles with a catena, and Ibl- 
MiBtom's writings. It is imperfect in Acts xix, 18. to xxii. Igws the Constantinopolitan recension. 
17. and follows the ConstanUnopoUtan recension. Dr. Scholx 129. (PanL Ep. 156.) The Conix Rioios 930., for- 
collated it for 1 Tim. and 3 These., for the principal part of merly CoibertinnB. written in the thirteenth centoiy va vel- 
tbe Acta and Catholic Epistles, and in select passages of the | lurn, contains the Acts and Epistles with a eommentvy; 
remainder of the Epistles and the Apocslypse. i but the text is frequently omitted. It agrees with tha Gon- 

119. [Paul. Ep. 139. Apoc. 56.) The Codex Redids atantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily collated.' 
103. A., written on vellum in the tenth century (bnt the 130. The Codex Rediub 331., which wbb brought from 
Apocalypse in the thirteenth centnry). contains the Acts, I the East into the Royal Library at Paris, contains the Acts 
Epistles, and Apocalypse, with pndogues and an index of and Catholic Epistles with a catena, written wi vellom in 
«eclesi»stica] lessons. It is imperfect from 3 Cor. i. 8, to I the twelfth century. It is imperfect in Acts xx. 38. to xxii. 
ii. 4. It agiMS with the Constantinopolitan recenstoD, and I 3. ; 3 Pet. i, 14. to the end; IJohn iv. 11. to the end; 
'■„^'^ V* ^'"" P"™^ r. ___ n_ _ . . SJo'ini 3John; and Jude 1—8. The text mostly agrees 
/r._..i c_ .,, 1 nn._ r. n .... . ^.^ that of the Coustantinopoliti --■" - 



130. (Paul. Ep. 141.) The Codex Rioids 103. 
written on vellum in the eleventh centary, contains the Acts 
■nd Epistles with prologues, lliere are nomeroaa chasms 
in this raanuBcript; part of which, conlainir^ Acts v. 36. 
to vi. 7. vii. 6. to 16. and 33. to x. 35. tic., is written on 
cotton paper in the thirteenth century. The text mostly 
agrees with the Constantinopolitui recension: the chief 
part of this manuscript was eollaled. 

131. (Paul. Ep. 143.) The CoduRibids 104., formerly 

' F« tb* IsAinutloa mnctliw tbeCunbrUnllflB.Nii*. 110. ■nd 111, 
Iks ■Dllnr h IndcblBd u, ilM mnnbem bT Iba Ka*. WUIlam Mandall, 
H. A. reUawarOiHn'f Oollcnlalhat Unlnnh*. 

the arilc)* Ib Iba eMilofU of Hsbb- 
: CunbrMfa :— 



sorily collated. 

131, (Paul. bp. loo.j I ne V/Odex kebius wm., lor* 
merly 3346. and also 505. (formeriy Codex Boistallerisniis) 
is written on vellum in folio. The first part, containii^ the 
Epistlea of St. Paul with a proloEn^ <"» catena, was writ- 
ten A. D. 1046 by the Reader and Calligrapher Theopemp- 
tna ; and the aecond part, containing the Acts and Catholic 
Epiatles, was written in the thirteenth century. It mostly 
agrees with the Conatantinapolitan recension; the tbief 
part of it was collated, 

ISS. (Gosp. 330. Paul. Ep. 131.) The Codex Coibu- 
NiANVs 195. See It described in page 363. No. 330. 

133. (Paul. Ep. 166.) The Codxx Tuauninis SSS. c. 
I. 40.. written on paper in the thirteenth century, cont^na 
the Acta end Epistlea, with figuTet and prolt^nea. ItmoMfly 
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agrees with the reeeived text, bat it has manj Alexandrine 
leadinga. It was accurately collated by Dr. Scholz. 

134. (Paul. Ep. 167.) The Codkx Taurikinsis 315. 
(now 19.) c. II. 17., written in the eleventh century on yel- 
Inm, contains the Acts and Epistles with prologues. It is 
imperfect in Acts i. ii. The text follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. Dr. Scholz collated this manuscript in 
Acts iii.'— yii. Rom. x. and some other select passages. 

135. (Gosp. 339. Paul. Ep. 170. Apoc. 83.) The Codkx 
TAuaiNEifsis 303. c II. 5., described in pa^ 352. No. 339., 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

136. (Paul. Ep. 169.) The Oodix TAURursirsis 338. c. 
n., 31., written on yellum in the thirteenth century, con- 
tains the Acts and Epistles ; and aj^rees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. It is imperfect in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

137. (Paul. Ep. 176.) The Codex Ambrosiakus 97., 
written on Tellum in the eleventh century, was purchased 
on the Island of Coreyra : it contains the Acts and Epistles 
witfi prologues, and an index of ecclesiastical lessons. The 
text agrees generally with that of the Alexandrine recension, 
but frequency also with that of the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. Dr. Scholz collated nearly the whole of this manu- 
script in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

138. (Paid. Ep. 173.) The Codkx Ambrosiaiius 108.« 
which formerly belonged to J. V. PenelH, is written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, and contains all the Epis- 
tles. It a^rrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was cursonly collated. 

139. (Paul. Ep. 174.) The Codkx Ambrosiakus 104., 
written on paper a. d. 1434, contains the Acts and Epistles : 
it was cursorily collated, and agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

140. (Paul. Ep. 315. Apoc. 74.) The Codkx Vkkktus 
546. is written, partly on vellum in the eleventh century, 
and partly on paper : it contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse, with a catena on the Epistles, and a commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

141. (Gosp, 189. Paul. Ep. 339.) The Codkx Laurkn- 
tiahus V L 27. of the tweliJLh century, agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

143. (Paul. Ep. 178.) The Codkx MurufKiisis 343. 
/Ms. in. B. 17.) on vellum of the twelfth century, contains 
Uie Acts and Epistles, and follows the Constantinopolitan 
recension. In the Acts it agrees with No. 96. (page 364*. 
8uprd) : Dr. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

143. The Codex Laureiitiakus VI. 5., besides other 
portions of the New Testament, contains the Catholic Epis- 
tles. This and the six following manuscripts agree with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

144. ^Gosp. 363. Paul. Ep. 180.) The Codex Lauren- 
TiAifus \ 1. 13. is described in page 353. No. 363. 

145. ^Gosp. 365. Paul. Ep. 181.) The Codex Lauren- 
TiANvs V 1. 36., both written in the thirteenth century, were 
collated in select passages. 

146. (Gosp. 367. Paul. Ep. 182.) The Codex Lauren- 
TiANus 2708., written in the fourteenth century, was collated 
in select passages. 

147. (Paul. Ep. 183.) The Codex Laurentianus IV. 
30., written in the twelfth century, contains the Acts, Epis- 
tles, and Apocalypse, with prologues : it was cursorily col- 
lated, and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

148. (Paul. Ep. 184.) The Codex LAUREirriAifus 3574., 
written on vellum a. d. 974, Indiction XII. by one Theo- 
phylact, a presbyter and doctor of law, contains the Acts and 
Epistles with prologues : it agrees with the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

149. The Codex Laurentianus 176., written on vellum 
in the thirteenth century, contains the Catholic Epistles 
with the Latin version. 

150. (Gosp. 368. Paul. Ep. 330. Apoc M.) The Co- 
dex RicHARDiANus 84., a veiy incorrectly written manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, agrees with the Constantino- 
politan recension, and was collated in select passages. 
There are numerous corrections of the copyist's blunders. 



151. (Gocp. 386. Paid. Ep. 199. Apoe. 71.) Tha Co- 
dkx Vaticano-Ottoboniahus 66. is described in pp. 853, 
354. No. 386. 

153. (Gosp. 443. Paul. Ep. 333.) The Codkx Canta 
BRiGiKNSis 4 3537, 3538. Dr. Scholx has not indicated its 
age, nor to what class of recensions it belongs. 

153. (Gosp. 444. Paul. Ep. 340.) The Codkx Harle- 
lAKUs 5796. is described in page 355. No. 444. 

154. (Paul. £p. 187.} The Codex Vaticanus 1370., 
written on vellum in the fifteenth century, contains the Acts, 
the Catholic Epistles, Romans, and 1 Corinthians ; and 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. It was col- 
lated in select passages. 

155. (Paul. Ep. 188.) The Codkx Vaticanus 1430., 
written in the twelfth century on vellum, contains all the 
Epistles, with a commentary written by a different hand. 
It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was 
collated in select passages. 

156. (Paul. Ep. 190.) The Codkx VATiCAirus 1650. 
was written on vellum in the month of Januarr, a. d. 1073, 
at the command of Nicholas archbishop of Calabria, by one 
Theodore, a clergyman. It contains the Acts and Epistles, 
with a commentanr on the Epistles of St. Paul. This ma- 
nuscript is imperfect in Acts i. 1. to v. 4. : it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

157. (Paul. Ep. 191.) The Codkx Vaticavub 1714. on 
vellum, written in the twelfth century, contains firagments 
of the Acts and Epistles in the following order : — 1 Cor. L 
1 — 28., heads and arj^ments ; the Epistle of Jude ; Rooi. 
viii. 3—33. ; James iii. 1. iv. 11. ; Rom. vL 83. el jey. ; Acts 
XXV. 8. to xxvi. 33. ; Rom. xiv. 30. to xv. S3. ; James iv. 
11. to the end ; Rom. xiii. 4. to xiv. 30.; 1 Cor. i. 38. to 
iii. 13. ; Acts xxiv. 11. to xxv. 7. : Rom. xi. 31. to xiii. 4. ; 
Acts xviii. 14. to xix. 9. ; 3 John. This manuscript for the 
most part wees with the Constantinopolitan recension : it 
was collated in select passages. 

158. The Codkx Vaticanus 1761., written on vellum in 
the eleventh century, contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
prologues. It was collated in select passages, and agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

159. The Codkx Vaticanus 1968. (Basil. 7.), written on 
vellum in the eleventh century, contains the Acts, Epistle 
of James, and the first Epistle of Peter, with scholia ; the 
authors of which are named. It is imperfect in Acts i. 1. 
to V. 39., and vi. 14. to vii. 11. Its text partakes of both 
the Alexandrine and Constantinopolitan recensions. The 
whole of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 

160. (Paul. Ep. 193. Apoc. 34.) The Codex Vatica- 
nus 3062. (Basil. 101.), written on vellum in the eleventh 
century, contains the Acts, Apocalypse, and Epistles, with 
scholia, the authors of which are named. It is imperfect 
from Acts i. 1. to xxviii. 19. and in Heb. ii. 1. to the end. 
The text seldom deviates from the received reading. Dr. 
Scholz collated it throughout. 

161. (Paul. Ep. 198. Apoc. 69.) The Codex Vatica- 
no-Ottobonianus 258., preserved in the Vatican Library, 
was written on paper in the thirteenth century. It contains 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocal^se, with the Latin Varsion ; 
and is imperfect in Acts 1. 1., li. 27. and the last chapter of 
the Apocalypse. This manuscript was written by different 
hands, and the close of it is evidently of the fourteenth 
century. The text is mixed ; that is, composed of both the 
Alexandrine and the Constantinopolitan recensions. The 
greater part of it was collated by Dr. Scholz. 

162. (Paul. Ep. 200.) The Codex Vaticano-Ottoroni- 
ANUS 398., written in the fifteenth century on vellum, is in 
very small quarto or octavo, and contains the Acts and 
Apostolic Epistles in Greek and Latin. It has the disputed 
clause in 1 John v. 7, 8., but in a form which renders it of 
no value or authority in determining the genuine reading of 
that clause.* The following fac-simile of it is copied nom 
the tracing made by the Rev. Dr. Wiseman, vice-president 
of the English College at Rome, for the late Rl Rev. Dr. 
Burgess, bishop of Salisbury, by whose liberal permission 
it appears in this work. 

t 8«« Vol. n. p. 187. 



THE ACTS AMD CATHOLIC EPISTLES, 



Eaidi PBgO cmtBini two eolumiiii ibe Latin od the left 
ud the Greek on the right; the Latin is in sqaaie or Gothic 
characteT*. TfaemaouscriptsaeinBDat tohavebeeufinished; 
for, at the begioiiiDg of one pr two of the EpiBtles, the space 
for the first large latter, ocoop^ng tlie breadth of two linea, 
ia left blank, as weU as the tap line, endentljr showing that- 
the anliqaarians intended to' fill it up at leisuie in a more 
~ 'al style, •■ is the case in other books. The Codex 
uius has no title. The text begins at once with 
qaidtm ternumtm. Afler the Acts come the Epis- 
tle of St. James and the other leaser ones ; last those of 
8L Paol. The ink ia faded : it is, in fact, become brown, 
•o as to appear much more ancient; in some letters it is 
eoOipleiely sealeS off, so that it wea with the greateat diffi- 
cnln that Dr. Wiseman could catch the traces of the eeve- 
nl letters.' This manuscript has be«D altered in manr 
plaeea, in order to make it narmonize with the Latin Val- 
gate' : on thia aecomit, as well as its late date, it can be of 
utile Tilae in sacred criticism, except where it corroborates 
the readings of MSS. of better authority and of earlier date. 
T%e tnnsposiiiauB of words in it are innumerable. Its text 
mostly agiBes with that of the Constantinopoli tan recension ; 
but there are ntany Alexandrine readings which have been 
intraduced by a later hand. The greatest part of this mena- 
BciiBt was collated by Di. Scholi. The SDecimens of its 
RBdinga, orinted by Dr. 8. in hie Biblico-Critical Travels, 
are given by Dr. Dermoat in his Collectanea Critica in No- 
Tum Testainentum. 

163. (Paul. Ep. SOI.) The Codex VATicAifo-OTroBo- 
HiAHira 325., in octavo, written on paper in the fourteenth 
centory, contains the Acts and Epistles : it is imperfect 
fipom Acts iv. 19. to v. I., and follows the Alexandrine 
icceoaion. Tlie chiefpart of this manuscript was collated. 

164. (Gosp. 390. Paul. Ep. 203. Apoc. 71.) The Co- 
l»z VATiCAHo-OrivBONtANDS 381. (described in page 354. 
No. 3900^ vras collated in select passages. 

165. The CoDitx Vxtic*ko-Ottobobuncb 417., written 
on paper in the fourteenth century, contains theCatholic 
Epistles, besides various treatises of Ephrem the Syrian, 
and other eccleaiastical writers. It follows the Conatanli- 






poltetn 
Schoh. 



the Acta, Epistles, and Apocali 

e Alexandrine and C 

collated in select passages by 

167. (Gosp. 393. Paul. Ep. 185.] The Conix Valu- 
ctiJiiunis E. 32., described m page 354. No. 393., agrees 
with the ContlantiiKipolitan recension; it was collated in 
•elect passages. 

168. (Paul. Ep. 205.) The Codix Vallicelli Antra F. 
13., written on paper in the fourteenth century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles, and was collated in select passages. 1' 
agrees with the Conatsntinopolitan recension. 

169. (Paul. Ep. 206.) The Codex Ghioiahub R. V. 29. 
on vellum, was written a. d. 1344, at Constantinople: i 

IS Ibe Acta and'Epistles, which agree with the Con- 

___■-.__ Sy^^ ^jjj ^^ collated in select pas- 

■ges. 

170. (Gosp. 394. Paol. Ep. 186.) The Codix Taui- 
■ TtM sbma partknliin Ire abildnil fMm slelMi of Di. Wtownan tg 

b* HtaHoii or animunr (dilFd BdiTiiIi CoLlflfe. Kona, BaM. Mb, IBNl, 
sDiMd wiia Dr. Schidi'a Accsnot of Iba Codn ViilMDO-OiloboBlaBiu, 
tosMU lo all cdltloD or On N«« T«UDtii. (Vol. IL 

't dsKrlMlBa li - . . . 

Isclw Bab(, f, II 



I F. 17., described in page 354. No. 394., has the 

Qopolitan text ; it was eclated in select passwM. 

171. and 173. Two msQuscripts belonging to the College 



St Rome, which agree with the Constantinopolitan n 

sion: Ihey were writteli in the sixteenth century, and were 
collated in aelect passages. 

173. (Paul. Ep.211.) Is a manuscript on vellum, of the 
eleventh centurj, iit the Royal Bourbon Library at Naples, 
which is not numbered. It contains the Acts and Episties, 
with piolo^es, en index of chapters, leHons, &c. Ite. ; and 
agrees partly with the Alexandrine and partly with the Con- 
stantinopolitan 

174. (Paul. Ep. 312.) TheCoDW Neji 
26., written on paper in the fifleentb century, contains the 
Acts and Epistles, and agrees with the Constantinopolitw 



d partly with the Con- 
lollale^ in select pas- 



175. (Paol. Ep. 3160 ""^e Codix MisSANiitBis 11. in 

the monastery of St. Basil, is written on vellum in the 
twelfth century. It contains the AcU and Epistles. Dr. 
Scholz has not indicated what lecention this manuscript 
follbws. 

176. (Gosp, 421. Paul. Ep. 3l'8.) The Coorx Stm- 
CDftANUS in the Landolini Library : it is described in pp.BM, 
255. No. 491. 

177. (Gosp. 132. Paul. Ep. 219.) The Codix Leodo- 
vensis-Batavds, formerly Meermannianus 116., of the latter 
part of the twelfth century, is described in, psge 245. No. 
133. : it sf^rees for the most part with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was collated by Dr. Dermout. 

178. (Paul. Ep. 343. Apoc. 87.) The manuscript for- 
merly known as jhe Codex MnaMAMniAnus 118., now 
belonging 
the oounty ol 

ventfa ceniury : it contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca> 
lypse, and is imperfect at the beginning end end. 

179. (Paul. Ep. 138. Apoc. 82.) The Codix Ri«id« 
MoKAciNSiB 311. was written in the eleventh century, oM 
vellum, and for ecclesiastical use. It contains the ActSi 



'nie text so closely agrees with the received text, as to pre> 
sent scarcely any various readings in the Acts and Episues. 

180. (Gosp. 431. Ep. PauL 338.V The Codex Mol> 
saiiaMRsis, now deposited in the Library of the Great 
Seminary at Strasburg, is described in p. 355. No. 431. 
To the information there given, it may now be added, thM 
the Jesuit Adam Contzen selected some readings from it in 
his Commentary on the Gospels, and that its various read* 
ings in the Acts and Episties, ware eommanicsied to Dr. 
Sebols by Dr. Arendt, who acouralely collated the entir* 
manuscript and published a desorlption of it in 1833, 1> 
gether with various readings on the Gospels, in the Bnh^ 
meris published eve^ three months by Drev, Herbat, Hire- 
cher, and MOhler. In the Acta and Catholic Epistles it for 
the most part agrees with the Conatsntinopolitan recension, 
but it has also many peculiar readinga. 

181. (GoBp.'400. Paul. Ep. 330.) The Codix Bsmo.!- 
mnsia (formeriy Diiiii 14).), is described in p. 254. No. 
400. ItisiroperfeetinAc1si.il, — ii. 11. Rom. i. 1—37. 
ICor. xiv. 13.— IV.. 46. 3 Cot. i. 1—8. sad v. 4^-~I9. 
1 Tim. ir. 1. to the end, SHrn., Titus, Philemon, and 
Hebr. i. 1—9. 

18S. (Paul. ^. 343.) A mtmiBoript on veHnm. of flu 
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twelfth eentaij, belonging to the Ubmrf of a monastery in 
the island of Patmos : it contains the Acts and EpisUes, 
and agrees with the Coostantinopolitan recension. Another 
manoscript of the thirteenth eentnrTy on Tellum, is presenred 
in the same library, and contains the Acts and Epistles. 

183. (Paul. Ep. 231.) A manascriot (No. 8.) in the 
great Greek monastery at Jerusalem, wnttta on Tellnm in 
Sie fourteenth centory, contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, and was collated by Scholz in select passages. 

184. (Panl. Ep. 232. Apoc 85.) Another mannseript 
(No. 9.) in the same library, on vellom, written in the thir- 
teenth centory, contains the Ad* and Epistles, with a com- 
mentary, and the Apocalypse. It agrees with the Constan- 
tinop<^tan recension, and was also collated in select pas- 



185. rPaol. Ep. 233.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the 
library of the Greek m(mastery of St. Saba, written on Tel- 
lum in the eleyenth century : it contains the Acts and Epis- 
tles, which agree with the Constantinopolitan recension, 
and was collated in select passages. 

186. (Gosp. 457. Paul. Ep. 234.) A manuscript in the 
same library (No. 2.) written on rellum in the thirteenth 
century, contains the Acte and Epistles, preceded by a 
synaxarium and menology. It agrees with the Constanti- 
Bopolitan recension, and was collated in select passages. 

187* (Gosp. 462. Paul. Ep. 235.) A manuscript in the 
fame library (No. 10.), of the fourteenth century, on Tel- 
lum : it contains the New Testament, and was collated in 
select passages. It agrees with the Constantinopoiitan re- 
cension. 

188. rPaul. Ep. 236.) A manuscApt in the same library 
(No. 15.), written on yellum in the twelfUi century, con- 
tains the Aot^ and Epistles, and agrees with the Constan- 
tinopplitafei i«0SB«on. It was collated in select passages. 

189. (Gosp. 465. Paul. Ep. 237.) A manuscript of the 
same library (No. 20.') written on vellum in the thirteenth 
centmy, contains the New Testament : it agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 



190. (Paul. Ep. 244. Apoc 27.) The Codbx Wakia- 
irus 2., belonging to Christ's Colleee, Oxford, was written 
on Tellum in the elerenth century, it contains the Catholic 
Epistles if with the exception of the Epistle of St. James 
and the first Epistle of St Peter), the Apocalypse, all the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and the Gospels as far as Lake vi. 42. 
Toe text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 
Dr. Scholz collated it on 1 John and on Acte xviii. — xx. 

191. (Paul. Ep. 245.^ The Codex Wakiakus 3., be- 
longing to the same college, on veil am, was written in the 
twelfth century, in small but neat characters. It formerly 
belonged to the monastery of St. Saba at Jerusalem, and 
was brought into En<rland from Constantinople, in 1731. 
It contains the Acts and Epistles, with a catena from the 
Fathers. A subseription in a later hand at the end states 
that this manuscript was written in a. d. 1312. Its text 
nearly agrees with manuscripts belonging to the Constan- 
tinopolitan family. 

192. The Codex Wakiahus 4., in the same library, writ- 
ten in the eleventh century on vellum, contains the Acte and 
Epistles, and frequently agrees with the Constentinopolitan 
recension. It is imperfect from Acte xiL 4. to xxiii. 32. 

§ 6. BIAKUSCaiPTS CONTAINING THE EPISTLES OP SAINT PAUL. 

i. ManuteripU ioriiten in Uncial or Capital Letters^ coliated 
by Editori who preeedtd Dr. Scholz, 

I.— stf. (Gospels, A. Acte, A.) The Codex Albxandri- 
mrs in the British Museum, described in pp. 222-^224. 
auprtL It is imperfect from 2 Cor. iy> 13. to xix. 7. and is 
the type of the Alexandrine recension or text. 

n. — B. (Gosp. B. Acts, B*) The Codbx Vaticanus 
1209., described in pp. 224 — ^226., agrees with the Alexan- 
drine text. It ends with Heb. ix. 14. ; the remainder of 
that epistle and the Apocalypse being added by a very 
recent hand. The epistles to Timothy, l^tus, and Philemon 
are also wanting. 

• Id the Prolefomena to the fint Vol. of hia Edition of the New Teeta- 
vent, p. xevU. Dr. Schoix sutee that this aiannicripl to nambered 19. 



I IIL— C (Gosp. C. Acts, C.) The Codcx Epbbbiii, or 
> Codbx Rboivs Paeisibrsu 190S. (at present 9.), is described 
! in pp. 229, 230; It is imperfect in Rom. ii. 5. to iiL 21. ; 
ix. 6. to X. 14. ; xi. 31. to xiii. 10. ; 1 Cor. TiL 18. to ix. 6.; 
xiii. 8. to XT. 40. ; 2 Cor. x. 9. to GaL L 20. ; Eph. i. to ii. 
18.; iy. 17. to Phil. i. 22. and iii. 5. to the end; ITbess. 
ii. 9. to Heb. ii. 4. ; Til. 2^. to ix. 15. ; x. 24. to xi. 15. ; 
1 Tim. L to iii. 9. and t. 20. to the end. This manuscript 
agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

IV.— i>. The Codex Clabomortahvs, or Codbx Rboivs 
107. (formeriy 2245.), is a Greek-Latin manuscript, de- 
scribed in pp. 231, 232. Dr. Scholz thinks it of the serenth 
or eighth century. It is imperfect in Rom. L 1 — 7, Two 
lesTes containing 1 Cor. xiT. 13 — 22. haTc been added by a 
different but tolerably ancient hand, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is written by a still more recent hand. Vestiges 
of alterations by fiTe different correctors may be distin- 
guished, the two earliest of which (one Greek, the other 
Latin), Dr. Schoix refers to the ninth centory : ^e remain- 
der are by Greek hands. This manuscript agrees with the 
Alexandrine text. 

y. — E, The Codex Petbopolitancs, formeriy called 
Cobbbieksis and afterwards SAiv-GsaMANEiists, is written 
on Tellum, according to Dr. Schoix in the elerenth century, 
but according to Prof. Matthaei in the fifteenth century. 
Griesbach refers it to the tenth or dcTcnth centory. Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, and Schoix, consider this Greek-Latin 
manuscript of Saint Paulas Epistles as a transcript of the 
Codex Claromontanus : but Dr. Semler has questioned this 
opinion, and has adduced examples, from which it appears 
that if the copyist, who wrote die former, actually had the 
latter before his eyes, he must at least hsTC selected Tarious 
readings from other manuscripte. Bishop Marsh considers 
this manuscript ^as a kind of Codex Eclecticus, in the 
writing of which the Claromontanus was principally, but 
not at all times consulted.'** It is imperfect from 1 lim. i. 
1. to Ti. 15. and in Heb. xiL 8. to the end ; and followa the 
Alexandrine recension. 

VI. — F, The Codex Augibitsis, now in Trinit]^ Collie 
Library, at Cambridge, is a Greek-Latin manuscript of St 
Paul's Epistles, most probably of the tenth century. It is 
described in pase 233., and is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to 
iii. 8., and the (Greek) Epistle to the Hebrews is wanting. 
It follows the Alexandrine recension. 

VII. — G. The Codex Drbsdcxsis, formerly the Codbx 
BoERNERiA^us, is slso a Greek-Latin manuscript of Saint 
Paul's Epistles : it is described in page 233., and follows 
the Alexandrine recension. This manuscript is imperfect 
from Rom. i. 1. to 5. and ii. 16. to 25. ; 1 Cor. iii. 8. to 16. ; 
Ti. 7. to 14. ; Col. ii. 2. to 8. ; and Philemon 21. to 25. 

VIII. — H. The Codex Coisu-Manus 202., of the seventh 
centur}', according to Griesbach and Scholz, is described in 
page 234. It conteins the following fragments of Saint 
Paul's Epistles, viz. 1 Cor. x. 23 — 39. and xi. 9—16. Gal. 
i. 4—10. and ii. 9—14. : I Tim. iii. 7—13.; TiU i. 1—5., 
and 15. to ii. 5., and iii. 13. to the end ; Heb. ii. 11 — 16.; 
iii. 13 — 18. ; and iv. xii. 15. It agrees with the Alexandrine 
family. 

IX. — /. (Acte, G.) The Codex Bibliotheca ANoELiciB 
A. 2. 15. at Rome, described in page 260., is of the ninth 
or tenth century. It agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and is imperfect from Heb. x. 10. to the end of 
that epistle. 

ii. Manuicripis wrttien in wmall Greek Letters, 

1. (Gosp. 1. Acts 1.) The Codex Basileb.vsis B. VI. 
57. See it described in page 238. 

2. (Acts 2.) The Codex Basilbensis B. IX. See it 
described in page 261*. No. 2. 

3. (Acts 3 ) The Codbx Foelosianus 15., formerly 
Corsendoncensis : it is described in page 238. No. 3. 

4. (AcU 4.) The Codex Basilbensis B. X. 20. ; it is 
described in page 261*. No. 4. 

5. TGosp. 5. Acts 5.) The Codex Reoius 106., de- 
scribed in page 238. No. 5., mostly agrees with the Coo- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

6. (Gosp. 6. Acts 6.) The Codbx Rbgius 118., de- 

• Micbaclia'i Introd. to tbe New Teitaoitiit, vol. U. psrt IL p. TSSL 
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in pa^ 338. No. 6. In the Epistles, this manu- 
script has a mixed text : it was cursorily collated by Wet- 
stein and by Scholz. 

7. The CoDKX Basilsvnsis B. VI. 17. is a quarto manu- 
script on Tellum, containing the Epistles of St. Paul as far 
as Heb. xii. 18., with annotations and crlosses collected from 
the ancient fathers of the church. Scholt states tiimt it fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension ; but neither he nor 
Qriesbach has indicated its age. 

8. (Acts 50.) The Codex Stcphaki {^ is now unknown. 

9. (Acts 7.) The Codex Reoius 102. (Stephaki <), 
noticed in page 261*. No. 7., follows the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

10. fActs 8.) The Codex Stephani ti is now unknown. 

11. (Acts 9.) The Codex Stephani i>'. See a notice 
of it in page 261*. No. 9. It follows the ConStantinopoli- 

"^tan recension. 

12. (Acts 10. Apoc. 2.) The Codex Regius 237. ^Ste- 
phani ik)y described in page 261*. No. 10., follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. It was collated by Seholz. 

13. The readings of certain Greek Manuscripts cited by 
Jacobus Faber, Stapulensis ^Jacques Le Fevred^ Staples) 
in his commentary on Saint raul's Epistles, published at 
Paris in 1512. 

14. (Gosp. 90. Acts 47.) The Codex Joannis Fabbi, 
Daventriensis, (afterwards the Codex Wolfii) : it is de- 
scribed in Dage 243. No. 90. In the epjistles Seholz states 
it to be or the fifteenth century : but in the prolegomena 
to the first volume of his edition of the New Testament 
(p. Iviii.) hcf refers it (after Michaelis) to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

15. The Codex Amandi was cited by Erasmus, who 
supposed it to be a Latinizing manuscript : it derives its 
name from Amandus, who livM at Louvain, and who once 
had it in his possession. Nothing further is known con- 
cerning it. ' - 

16. (Acts 12. Apoc. 4.) The Codex Reoius 219. fol- 
lows the Constantinopolitan recension : it is described in 
page 261*. No. 12. 

17. (Gosp. 33. Acts 13.) The Codex Reoius 14., de- 
scribed in page 240. No. 33., follows the Alexandrine recen- 
sion. 

18. (Gosp. 35. Acts 14. Apoc. 17.) The Codex Cois- 
LIN1AKU8 199., described in page 240. No. 35., follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

19. (Acts 16.^ The Codex CoisLiNiANuS 26., described 
in page 261*. No. 16., follows the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. 

20. The Codex Coislinianus 27. (formerly 247.) is a 
manuscript written on vellum in the tenth century. It was 
brought from mount Athos, and contains the Epistles of 
Paul with a catena and prologue. This manuscript has 
been badly preserved, tod is very defective : it follows the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated by Wetstein. 

21. (Acts 17. Apoc. 19.) The Codex Coislinianus 205. 
described in page 261*. No. 17., follows the Constantino- 
politan recension. 

22. (Acts 18. Apoc. 18.) The Codex Coislinianus 205. : 
it is described in page 261*. No. 18. 

23. The Codex Coislinijinus 28., formerly 253., was 
brought from mount Athos, and agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It is written on vellum, in the eleventh 
century, and contains St. Paul's Epistles with a commen- 
tary. This manuscript was cursonly collated by Wetstein 
and Seholz. 

24. (Gosp. 105. Acts 48.) The CdDEX Bodlelanus, 
formerly Ebnbrianus : it is described in page 244. 

25. (AcU 20.) The Codex Westmonasteriensis 935. 
(now I. B. I. in the British Museum), is described in page 
261*. No. 20. 

26. (Acts 21.) The Codex Cantabrioiensis DD. XI. 
90. is described in page 261*. No. 21. 

27. The Codex Cantabrioiensis Ff. 1. 30. (formerly 
496.), according to Seholz was written in the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries. The epistles to the Romans and Co- 
rinthians are wanting. This manuscript was collated by 
Wetstein-in 1716. 

88. (Acts 23. Apoe. 6.) The Codex Barocciands 3. 
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in the Bodleian Itbieiy: it is described in page 861** 
No. 23. 

29. (Acts 24.) The Concx Colleoii Christi Camta- 
BRiGiA 2. : it is described in pp. 261*, 262*. No. 24. 

30. The CoDSx Colleoii Emmanuelis Cantabrigijb I. 
2. 33. is a neatlj^ written but not ancient manuscript of all 
the epistles. **It has many chasms, for the catholic epis- 
tles begin with 2 Pet. i., — and is not legible before 2 Peter 
ii. 4. It is likewise, defective from 1 John iii. 20. as far as 
the end of the third epistle: that of St Jiide also is want- 
ing ; and it has likewise the two following chasms, 1 Cor. 
xi. 7.— XV. 56., and from . Heb. Xi. 27. to the end of the 
epistle.'' The readings of this manuscript were first pub- 
lished in Bishop Walton's edition of the Polygldtt Bible, 
where it is cited as Cod, Em, .• and the same readings (but 
it should se^m with additions) were given by Dr. Mui, who 
refers to it as Cod, Cant, 3.' 



31. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harleianus 5537. : 
if is described iapage 262*. No. 25. 

32. (Acts 25. Apoc. 7.) The Codex Harleianus 5537. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 25. 

33. (Acts Vn.) The Codex Harleianus 5620. : it is 
described in page 262*. No. 27. 

34. (Acts 28. Apoc. 8.) The Codex Harleianus 5778. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 28. 

35. (Acts 29.) The Codex Genevensis 20., described 
in page 262*. No. 29., was collated by Seholz forthe Epis- 
tle to the Romans, and cursorily for the remaining epistles : 
it almost always agrees with the received text 

36. (Acts 30. Apoc. 9.) The Codex Bodleianus 131.^ 
it is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

37. (Gosp. 69. Acts 31. Apoc. 14.) The Codex Leic^s 
TRENsis : it IS described in page 242. No. 60.. 

38. (Gosp. 51. Acts 32.) The Codex BolptKAKUs, Lao 
DIANUS C. 715. : it is described in page 240. N^ 5h 

39. (Acts 33.) The Codex Lincolnisnsis : it is de- 
scribed in page 262*. No. 33. 

40. (Gosp. 61. Acts 34.) The Codex Montfortianus : 
it is described in pages 241, 242. No. 61, 

41. (Gosp. 57. Acts 35.) The Codex Magdalensis !• : 
it is described in page 241. No. 57. 

^42. The Codex Magdalensis 2., belonging to Magda- 
len College, Oxford, contains the Epistles to the Romans 
and Corinthians, with the scholia of Oecumenius. Extracts 
from it were first printed in Bishop Walton^s Polyglott, from 
which they were copied by Mill and Wetstein. 

43. (Acts 3t.) The Codex Novi Colleoii, Oxon. : it 
is described in page 262*. No. 37. 

44. (Acts 38.) The Codex Lugduno-Batavos 77. : it 
is described in page 262*. No. 38. 

45. (Acts 39. Apoc. 1 1 .) The Codex Petavianus 9. : 
it is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

46. (Acts 40. Apoc. 12.^ The Codex Alexandrino- 
Vaticanus 179. : it is described in page 262*. No. 40. 

47. The Codex Bodleianus Roe 16., formerly Roe 2., 
is written on vellum, of the elerenth or twelflh century : it 
contains St. Paul's Epistles, tirith scholia. It was brought 
from Turkey in 1628, by Sir Thomas Roe, who presented it 
to the Bodleian Library. 

48. (Acts 42. Apoc. 13.) The Codex Bibliotbeca 
Gtmnasii Francofurtensis ad Viadrum, formerly Seidei/- 
lANUs : it is described in page 262*. No. 42. 

49. (Gosp. 76. Acte 43.) The Codex Casareus Vin- 
DOBONENsis (in Lambscius's Catalogue 28.) is described in 
page 242. No. 76. 

50. (Acts 52.) The Codex Rhodiensis : it is noticed in 
page 263*. No. 52. 

51. (Acts 44. Apoc. 5.} The Codices Laurentu Vait 
LA : see a notice or them in page 243. No. 82. 

52. (Acts 45. Apoc. 16.) 'Fhe Codex UffEnbachianvs 
2. : it is described in page 262*. No. 45. 

53. The Codex Uffenbachianus 2. (1. of Bengal) is a 
fragment of St. Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, wntten in 
uncial letters : it is described in pp. 237, 238., and for the 
most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. 

54. The Codex Monacensis 412. (Augustanus 5. of Ben- 

t Mklia«llt*8 Introduetlon to the New TeeUment, vol. ii. part i. p MS.* 
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1) coBtainB Rom. yii. 7. to xri. 24. with a catena, which 
iholz considers to he very valuable. It is written on vel- 
lum, of the twelfth century, and seldom deviates frpm the 
received text. 

55. (Acts 46.) The Codcx Monaccnsis 375., formerly 
Au|ru8tanus C. : it is desciibed in page 262*. No. 46. 

56. The CoDEX Tiourikos, preserved in the public Li- 
brary at Zurich, is a manuscript of the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, written by the justly celebrated Reformer, Ulrich 
Zuingle (or Zwingli) in 1516, for his o¥m private exercise 
in the Greek language. Wetstein is of opmion that it is a 
transcript of EIrasmus's first edition of the New Testament. 

57. (Gosp. 218. Acts 65. Apoc. 33.) The Codex Cjb- 
■AREo-ViNDOBONENSis 23. (Lsmoecii 1.) : it is described in 
pp. 248, 249. No. 218. 

68. The Codex Vaticaitus 165., formerly Cryptoferra- 
tensis, contains the Epistles of St. Paul, written in the 
twelfth century. It was inspected by Zaeagni, who was 
keeper of the Vatican Library at the close of the seven- 
teenth and in the former part of the eighteenth century. 
Though it is included in Wetstein*s Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts of St. Paul's Epistles, Michaelis observes that Wet- 
stein has not quoted it. 

59. The Codex Coislikianus 204. (formerly 143.), writ- 
ten on vellum in the eleventh century, contains a catena on 
St. Paul's Epistles with the text, which agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension. 

60. Certam manuscripts mentioned in the ^^ Conectorinm 
Bibliorum Latinorum." 

61. (Acts 61.) The Codex J7a/., an unknovm manu- 
script Cited in the margin of a copv of Dr. Mill's edition of 
the New Testament, now preserved in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. Its readings were transcribed by Griesbach. 

62. (Acts 59.^ The Codex Harleiahus 5588., described 
in page 263*. ^fo. 59. : in the Epistles it follows the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

63. (Acts 60. Apoc. 29.) The Codex Harleiakus 5613. : 
it is described in paffe 263*. No. 60. Griesbach states that 
although the text of this manuscript in St. Paul's Epistles 
seldom departs from the common text, yet it does not so 
agree with any manuscript, that it can be said to be nearly 
auied to it. He adds, however, that it has some readings 
peculiar to itself, and others which are not unworthy of 
notice.* 

64. The manuscript thus numbered by Griesbach and 
Scholz, consists of two quarto leaves on vellum, written in 
red uncial characters, in the tenth century according to 
Scholz, but in the tenth or eleventh century according to 
Griesbach. These leaves are found in the Codex Harieia- 
Bus 5613. : one of them has been folded in two at the 
beginlung of the volume, and the other at the end of it, by 
some former bookbinder. From the shape of the letters, 
the size of the pages, and the colour of the ink, there is no 
doubt whatever but that (as Griesbach conjectured) this 
manuscript originally formed part of the Codex Ufienbachi- 
anus 2., described in pp. 237, 238., where an accurate fac- 
simile of it is given. The first of these two fragments con- 
tains 1 Cor. XV. 52. to 2 Cor. i. 15. ; and the second, 2 Cor. 
X. 13. to xii. 5. This most valuable fragment was carefully 
collated by Griesbach. 

65. (Acts 62.) The Codex Regius 60., described in 
page 263*. No. 62., follows the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

66. The Codex Harleianus 5552. contains the text of 
Saint Paul's Epistles and of the Catholic Epistles, with a 
catena. The text is a transcript of Erasmus's first edition 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, in the margin of 
which are some various readings which were extracted by 
Griesbach. 

67. (Acts 66. Apoc. 34.) The Codex Caesareo-Vindo- 
BoKENSis 23. (Lambecii 34.) : it is described in page 263*. 
No. 66. 

68—70. The Codices Lambecii 35. (Acts 63.), 36. (Acts 
64.) and 37. (Acts 65.) are described in page 263*. Nos. 63, 
64. 67. : they all agree with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

71. The Codex Cjbsareus, Forlosiae 19. or KoUarii 10., 

1 Symbolc Critics, torn. ii. pp. 101—164 



is written on vellum, in the twelfth eeotuij. It oontaina 
St. Paul's Epistles with a commentary, and the ealecfaedeal 
discourses of Cyril of Jerusalem. It wants the Epistles to 
Philemon and Titns, and also Rom. i. 1—9. This manu- 
script was collated by Birch and Alter. 

72. (Gosp. 234. Acte 57.) The Codex HAVifiKinu 1. : 
it is described in page 249. No. 234. 

73. (Acts 68.) The Codex Upsaukhbib : it is described 
in page 263*. No. 68. 

74. (Acts 69.) The Codex Guelprerbttaitus XVI. 7. : 
it is described in page 263*. No. 69. 

75. (Gosp. 109. Acts 22.) The Codex 6115. in the 
British Museum: it is described in page 5MS. No. 109., 
and in page 261*. No. 22. 

76. The Codex Bibuothbcjb Pauuna is a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century, containing the Epistles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians, and fragments of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians and of that to the Ephesians, with the 
scholia of Theophylact. This manuscript was collated by 
Matthaei, who has noted it with the letter s. 

77. r Gosp. 131. Acts 70. Apoc. 66.) The Codex Yati- 
CANUs 360.: it is described in page 246. No. 131. TiiiB 
and the following manuscripts 78---82. and 85^105. wbbb. 
collated with more or less minuteness by Drs. Birch and 
Scholz : the latter states that they all agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, except No. 85., which has many 
Alexandrine readings. 

78. (Gosp. 133. Acts 71.) The Codex Vaticanus 363. 
is of the eleventh century. 

79. (Acts 72. Apoc. 37.) The Codex Vaticahus 366., 
of the twelfth oflBtnry. 

80. (AcU 73.) The Codex Yaticakus 367. : it is of 
the eleventh centurv. 

81. The Codex Vaticanus 761., on vellum, was written 
in the twelfth century : it contains St. Paul's Epistles, with 
the commentaries of Oecumenlus. 

82. The Codex Yaticanus 762., also on vellum, and 
written in the twelfth century, contains the Epistle to the 
Romans, and both the Epistles to the Corinthians, with a 
catena. 

83. The Codex Yaticanvs 765., written on vellnm in 
the eleventh century ; and, 

84. The Codex Yaticanus 766., written on vellum in 
the twelfth century, severally contain the Epistles of Saint 
Paul with a commentary. 

85. (Apoc. 39.) The Codex Yaticanus 1136., written 
on vellum in the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
with a Latin version, and also the following EZpistles, viz. 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians to 2 Thess., and ends with 
1 Tim. vi. 1. There are many Alexandrine readings in this 
manuscript, though its text generally agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension. 

86. (Gosp. 141. Acts 75. Apoc. 40.) The Codex Yati- 
canus 1160. : it is noticed in page 247. No. 141. 

87. (Gosp. 142. AcU 76.) The Codex Yaticanus 1210. : 
it is noticed in page 247. No. 142. 

88. (Gosp. 149. Acts 75. Apoc. 25.^ The Codex Pala- 
TiNO- Yaticanus 171. See page 247. No. 149. 

89. (Acts 78.) The Codex Alex andrino- Yaticanus 
29. : it IS described in page 263*. No. 78. 

90. (Acts 79.) The Codex Urbino- Yaticanus 3. is of 
the eleventh century. 

91. (AcU 80. Apoc. 42.) The Codex Pio- Yaticanus 
50. is of the twelfth century. 

92. (AcU 82. Aooc. 44.) The manuscript in the Library 
of the College of the Propaganda No. 250. : it was written 
towards the close of the thirteenth century. 

93. (AcU 83.) The Codex Bibliotheca Borbonios 
Regijb Neapolitans 1. B. 12. : it is described in page 
264*. No. 83. 

94—99. (AcU 84—89.) The Codices Laurentiani IY. 
1., 5., 20., 29., 31., and 32.: they are described in page 264*. 
Nos. 84—89. The Codices Laurentiani are in the BibUo- 
theca Lanrentiana at Florence. 

100. The Codex Laurentianus X. 4. contains St Paul's 
Epistles, written on vellum in th^ tenth century, with scholia 
added in the fourteenth century. 

101, 102. llie Cudices Laurentiani X. 6. and 7. con- 
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Irin SL Pul's BplctlM, writtBD on Teltnm in the elerenth 
CMitarf , with eommeniaiies.' A ajnaxBrion and life of Pftul 
am prefixed to th« Cod. Laar. X. 7. 

103. Tha CoDiX L&DBCItruiiDB X. 19. contaiiu Saint 
Paul'i EpiatlM, written on Teltun in tlil thirteenth century, 
with a catena and eTUxanon. 

IM. <Goq). SOI. Act(91.) The~^ 
CoDix LiDKurruinia'TOt. - These mannBcripta 

106. (Ooap. 3(M. Acta 93.) The m described in 
CoDix BonoHiRNSM 640. y page 348. Noa. 

106— loe. (Goep. 305, 306. S09. SOl. 304—906. 
Acts 93, 94, 95.) The Codicis ¥■• 309. 
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109. (Acts 96.) The CoDK Vwrnis or VwotTUBoa 
II. : it is described in page 964*. No. 96. 

110— 113. The CoDicEi VxKBTi 33—35. contain the 
EpistlN of St. Paul with commentaries: thej are all writ- 
ten on vellum in the elerenth century. The Cod. Venet. 
35. is imperfect in Rom. 1 Cor. S Oor. i. 30. 1 These, iv. 
13. to 3TheM. ii. 14. and Heb. x. 35. to the end of thai 
epistle. The Venetian manuscripts were collated b; G. P. 
Itioclc, who has given the results of hia researchps in his 
JLaetilrratio Orilica in Jeta Apotiolorum, f^iittoia* Calfioliau 
■^J'muHnat. BaMle«, 1830. Bvo. 
-.113. (Acts 99.) The Cooix Mosqdinsib, a. of MB^ 
thaei ' it Is described in page 364*. No. 9B. 

114—118. (Acta 99—103.) The Codicbb S. Sthodi 
MoBQCEMsie S. 334. 333. 98. and 193. : they are described 
in page 364>. Nos. 99—103. 

119. The CoDXX S. Stnodi Mosqdihbis 393., by Mat- 
thaei noted i., contains the two EpistleB to the CorinthianB, 
with Theophylact'a conimenlary, written an Tellum in the 
twelfth century. This mauuBcript was braoght from monnt 
AthoB, and agrees with the ConBtantinopolitan recension. 



B described in pajre 349. 
No. 343. 

133. (Acts 106.) The Codix 8. STHopi 33S. : it U de- 
•eribed in page 364*. No. 106. 

133. The Codix S. Svnodi 99. (n. of Matthaei) formerly 
belonged to the MonastcTT of Athanesius on mount Athoa. 
It is written on vellum, of the tenth century, and containB 
St. Paul's Epistlei with a commentary; and agrees with 
the CouBtantinopolilan recenrion. 

134. The CoDtx S. Sthodi 350. (q. of Matthaei) was 
also hroaght from mount Alhos. It is written on paper, of 
the fooneenth centary, and contains the Epistle to the Ro- 
maoB, with the commeatsries of Theophylact, and some 
other writing!. It is imperfect from liv. I. to the end, and 
agrees with the Constantinopoli 



the aixteeiith eentmy, containB St. Panl'* GpistlM widi a 
catena. Ij agreee with the ConBtantinopolitan recenBion. 

130. (Gasp. 43. Acta 64.) The Cddii Grxcds 4., in 
the Library of the Arsenal at Paris. It is described in paga 
340. No. 43., and follows the ConBtantinopolitan recenuon. 

131. (GoBp. 330. AcU 133.) The Conrx Coislutukos 
196. described in page 353. No. 330., follows the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 

133. (Goep. 18. Acts 113. ApocBl.) TheCotttxRa. 
oics 47., described in page 339., No. 18., follows the Coih 
Btantinopolitan recension. 

133. (Acts 61. Apoc. fiS.) The Codix Rcaiirs 56., is 
described in pa^ 363*. No. 51. This and the three fol- 
lowing manuscripts were cursorily examined by Dr. Schola. 

134. (Acta 114.) The Codex Riaiua 57. ia described 
in page 365*. No. 114. 

135. (Acts 115.) The Cooix Rxoiue 58., described tn 
page 365*. No. 1 15. is imperfect from 3 Tim. ii. to the end, 
and wants the Epistle to Titus and to the Hebrews. 

136. rActs 116. Apoc. 53.) The Codcx RiaiuS'69. is 
described in page 365*. No. 116. 

137. (Goap. 963. Acts 117. Apoc. 54.) The Cod« 
Reoius 61., described in page 3S0. No. 363. It is impeiw 
feet in Philemon, verse 31— SS. In St Paul's Epistles this 
manuscript freqnently agrees with the Alexandrine recen- 
sion, but most commonly with the received text. 

138. (Acta 118. Apoc. 55.) The ) These mannsCHpU 
Codix Rioiua 101. f are described hi 

139. (Acts 119. Apoc. 56.) Thef psfre 365*. Noa. 
Codex Reoius 103. A. J 118, 119. 

140. (Acts 11.) n^e Codex Reoius 103. is described 



bese manascnpts 
are described in 
865*. Nos. 



. Krtpfi amlaining Ihe EpitUei of Sainl Paul, which 
for liejint lime were taUated by Dr. Schok. 

135. The Codix MoNACBHSia 504. fReisser, 5. formerly 
Augustanus 8.) is written on paper, and dated a. d. 1387, in 
the tenth indictiqn, and on the first day of Februarj ; it con- 
tains the Epistles of St. Paul (except that to Philemon, 
which is wanting) with the commentaries of Theophylact, 
whose text the writ4<r has evidently followed. 

136. The Codex Mohacensis 455. (Reisser, 5. Hoesohelii 
35. formerly AugoBtanus 8.) is written on paper, and is dated 
on the 17th of February, in the twelfth indicUon, and, Scholz 
Gonjecturea, in the jear 1389. Its contenta are the same as 
thoBe of No. 133., but with the addition of some homilies 
of Ohmostom. Both these manuscripts are evidently 
transcribed from the same copy. 

197. The CoDtx Monacinsis 110. fonnerly belonged to 
the Jesail*' College at Munich. Il ts written on paper, in 
the sixteenth century, and contains Rom. tU. 7. — ii. 31. 
with a catena. Scholz has ascertained by actual collation 
that thia mannacript is beyMid all doubt a copy of No. 54. 
The Codex Monscensis 413. (see pp.369*, 370*. No. 54.) 
It has the received text. 



129. Tha Codix MoKACinsia 35., written en paper 1 



141. (Acts 130.) TheCoDixRi-'l 
Bius 103. A. ' 

143. (Acta 131.) The Codix Rb- 
oiuB 104. 

143. (Acts 133.) The Codix Ri- f page 965*. 
oivs 105. . 130—193. 

144. (Acts 133.) The Codei Ri- 
oiuB 106. A. J 

145. The Codex Seoiub IOB., formerly 3864. (Colborli- 
B 3790.) u written on vellum in the sixteenth century; 
ntains the Epistles to the Philippians, Coloaaians, Thes- 

salonians, a^id Timothy, with prologues. It follows the 
Constantinopolitan rercDaion. 

146. The Codex Reoius 109. (formerly Colbertinus), 
■.ritten on vellam in the sixteenth century, contains the 
Epistle to the Romana with a prologue and argument, and 
also the firat Epistle to the Corinthiana. It follows the 
CouBtantinopoliUa recension. 

147. The Coi»x Ridius 110. (formerly Colbertinna% 
written on vellum in the year 1511, contains the two Epia- 
ties to the Corinthians. It follows the Constan tinopolitan 



148. The Codix Rioiua 111. (formerly Colbertinus), 
written on vellam in the sixteenth century, contains the 
Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews ; and agieea 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

149, 150. (Acts 134, 135.) llie Codicib Reoii 134. 
and 1S5. are described in page 365*. Nob. 134, 135. 

151. The Codex Reoius 136., written on yellum in the 
sixteenth century, contains Sl Paul's EpistleB, the text of 
which fallows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

153. (Apoc. 60.) The Codix Reoius 136'. contains the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and ^e Apocslypse, written on 
vellum, but in what century Schoii has not mentioned It 
follows the Constantinopolitan recension. 

153—156. (Acts 136— 139.) The Codicib Rtoii 316— 
918. 330.. are described in page 365>. Nos. 136—199. 

157. The Codex Reoius 333., formerly 1886. (Colberti- 
nus 30030, *<<* brought from Constantinople in 1676. It 
contains St. PsuI'b Epistles, written on vellum in the ele- 
venth century, with projoguee and commentaries. This 
manuscript is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to ii. 39., iii. 36. to 
IT. 8., ix. 11—33., 1 Cor. xv. 93 — 43., and Cd. i. 1—6. 
It moat frequentiy agrees with the Conatantino^olilan !»• 
oenaiw, bnt it often anieee with the Aloandnne neea- 
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IV chief part of this wmifyl was coDaied bj 

156. (Acts 131.) The Codex Ri6Ii:« 223. ie deaeribcd 
hi pc« 965*. No. 131. 

15$. The Codex Rsonrs 224. (formerly 22f5>.}, motn 
fliegnrtlj writteo on Tellam ut the eleneoth centorj, eoo- 
taittt St. Paar* EpUtles, with prologues and a eateoa, and 
the ApocaljTPfe with the commentary of Aretai, bishop of 
Ccsarea ia Cappodocia. This mannseripc seldom departs I 
ham the leefiyed text : it was collated in select pass^nes ' 
by Dr. Scholx. ! 

160. Hie Codex Rsaics 225., a mannscript on jnpcr. 
written in the sixteenth century, contains fraf^ments of Saint - 
Paors Epistles with the commentary of Theopbylacu This 
and the three followini^ manoscripts agree with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension, and were corsoriJy examined by j 
Scbolx. 

161. The Codex Recius 226., also on paper, and written 
in the sixteenth century, contains the Epistle to the Romans 
with a commentary. 

162. The CoDBX Recics 227. (formerly Bigotianos). 
contains a catena on 1 Cor. xri. : it is written on paper, of 
the sixteenth century. r 

163. The Codex Regil's 238. (formerly 2219.), contains | 
Heb. u — ^riii. with a catena, written on vellum in the tfair- ■ 
teenth century. { 

164. The Codex Regics 849. (formerly Mediccus), • 
written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains Theodo- ■ 
let's commentary on St. PauPs Epistles, with the text in 
the marffin. 

165. The Codex Taubikeiisis 284. c. I. 39., written on 
raper in the sixteenth century, contains 1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titns, Philemon, and Hebrews. This and the fire follow- 
ing Turin Manuscripts agree with the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and were collated in some select passages. 

166. (Acts 133.) The Codex TAuamxsis 285. c. L 40. 
It is described in pp. 265*, 266*. No. 133. 

167. (Acte 134.) The Codex TAuaiiixirsu 315. c. II. 
17. It is described in page 266*. No. 134. 

168. The Codex Tacrikexsis 325. c. II. 38. contains 
St. PauPs Epistles with a commentary and prologues, writ- 
ten on vellum in the thirteenth century. It is imperfect 
from Rom. i. to iii. 19. 

169. (Acu 136.) The Codex TAuaiNEirsis 328. c 11. 
31. It is described in page 266*. No. 136. 

170. (Gosp. 339. Acts 135. Apoc. 83.) The Codex 
Tauri.n £31818 302. c. II. 5. It is described in page 252. 
No. 339. 

171. The Codex Ambrosiaxus 6., at Milan, contains 
St. PauPs Epistles with a commentary, written on vellum 
in the thirtf^enth century ; exceptinor that the Epistle to the 
RomanH, 1 Cor. and 2 Cor. i. to v. 19. have been written by 
a later hand on cotton paper. It is imperfect from Heb. iv. 
7. to the end, and a^rreeg with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. Dr. Scholz collated it in select passages. 

172. The Codex Ambrosianus 15., written on vellum in 
the twelfth century, contains St. Paul's Epistles with brief 
commentaries extracted from the larger work of Chrysostom 
on the same epistles. It agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and wai« cursorily collated by Scholz. 

173. (Acts 138.) The Codex Am- ^ These manuscripts 
BRosiANUs 102. f are described in 

174. (Acts 139.) The Codex Am- C page 206*. Nos. ! 
BSOSIAHUS 104. 3 1.38. and 139. | 

175. The Codex Ambrosia?cus 125. was brought from. 
Thessaly. It ia on paper, written in the twelfth century, i 
and contains St. Paul's Epistles with a perpetual commen- 1 
tary. It aorees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and 
was collated in select passages. 

176. (Acts 137.) The Codex Ambrosiaicvs 97., de- 
scribed in page 266*. No. 137., was collated by Scholz in 
most of St. PauPs Epistles. 

177. The Codex Mutihensis 14. (Ms. II. A. 14.), 
written on vellum in the sixteenth century, contains Saint 
Paul's Epistles. Its text agrees with the Constantinopli- 
tan recension. The whole of this and the two following 
manuscripts were collaled. 



178. (Acts 142.) The Cdmx Uvrmaam 943. (Mm. 
m. B. 17.), noticed in page 266*. No. 142. In the fym 
ties the text for the most part agrees with the Constantino- 
politan reccBsioB ; bat there are many erron. 

179. (Acu H.) The Coon McnvKssis 196. (Ms. IL 
g. 3.), is described in page 2€0*, 261*. No. VUL It 
mostly agrees with the Constantinopolitan reeension. The 
whole of this mannscript was collaled. 

180. (Gosp. 3«3. Acts 144.) The Codkx Laubbiitia- 
!rrs VI. 13. is described in page 953. No. 363. 

181. (Gosp. 365. Acu 145.) The ^ These mannscripU 
Codex Laces imAjir^ VI. 36. f are describcMd in 

lv2. (Gosp. 367. Acu 146.) The t page 353. Nos. 
Codex LACBESiTiAinrs 2706. / 365. and 367. 

183. (ActA 147.) The Coiwz Laf- ^ These manuscripts 
BEXTiAXCs IV. 30. f are described in 

1?4. (Acu US.) The Coocx Lac- t page 266*. Nos. 
BEirriAXUs 3674. 3 117,148. 

1?5. (Gosp. 393. AcU 167.) The Codex Valucelu- 
A!rrs E. 2-2.. aiui 1S6. (Grsp. 394. Acts 168.) The Codex 
Vallicellia51's F. 17. These manuscripu were cursorily 
collated : thev are de«crib<Hl in pa^e 254. Ncs. 393. and 394. 

1S7. (Acts 154.) TheCoDcxVATiCA5is 1270.. and 188. 
(Acts 155.) The Codex Vatica^cs 1430. are described in 
page 266*. Nos. 154. and 155. 

1S9. The Codex Vatica51's 1619.. written on Tcllum 
in the thirteenth century, contains St. Paulas Epistles with 
the commentaries of Theodore t. It was earsonly collated, 
and agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 



190. (Acu 156.) 
VATicAinrs 1650. 

191. (Acu 157.) 
Vaticakus 1714. 

192. (Acts 158.) 
Vatic A5CS 1761. 

193. (Acu 160.) 
Vaticahcs 2062. 

194. (Gosp. 175. 



The Codex 
The Codex 
The Codex 
ne Codex 



These mannscripu 
are described in 
page 266^. Nos. 

> 156^158. and 
160.: they were 
cursorily col- 
lated. 



AcU 41. Apoc. 20.^ The Codex 
VATicA5i:s 2080., described in page 247. No. 175., agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension: it was cursorily 
collated. 

195. The Codex Vaticako-Ottobokianus 31.,preserTed 
in the Vatican Library, written on vellum in the tenth cen- 
tury, conUins the Epistles of St. Paul with a commenury, 
in which the names of Oecuraenius, Theodoret, and others 
are inserted. It is imperfect in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and in the chief part of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

196. The Codex Vatic axo-Ottoboxiaxus 61., written 
on paper in the fifteenth century, conuins the Epistles of 
St. Paul with a commentary. It agrres with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined. 

197. (Apoc. 78.) The Codex Vaticaso-Ottobonianus 
176., also written on paper in the sixteenth century, and 
agreeing with the Constantinopolitan recension, contains 
St. PauVs Epistles and tlie Apocalypse : it was cursorily 
examined. 

193. (Acts 161. Apoc. 69.) The Codex Vaticaxo- 
Ottobonianus 258., is described in page 266*. No. 161. 
In the epistles iu text ajrrces with the Constantinopolitan 
recension : it was cursorily collated. 

199. (Gosp. 386. Acts 151.) The Codex Vaticako- 
Ottobokianus 66. is described in pp. 253, 254. No. 386. 

200. (Acte 162.) The Codex Vatic axo-Ottoboni ANUS 
298., described in page 266*. No. 162., was cursorily exa- 
mined by Dr. Scholz on the Psnline Epistles. 

201. (AcU 163.) The Codex Vaticano-Ottoboniaitos 
325., described in page 267*. No. 163., sometimes follows 
the Alexandrine and sometimes the Constantinopolitan re- 
cension. It was collated in select passages. 

202. The Codex Vaticano-Ottoboniancs 356., written 
on paper in the fifteenth century, contains the Epistle to 
the Romans with a catena. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined by Scholz. 

203. (Gosp. 390. Acte 164. Apoc. 71.) The Codex 
Vaticano-Ottobonianus 381., described in page 254. No. 
390., was cursorily examined. It agiees with the Constan- 
tinopolitan recension. 
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F^ 904, 805. (Actt 166. and 168.) Th6 Codices Yallicel- 
f UAVi B. 86. and F. 13., described. in page 267*. Nos. 166. 
f 168., both ajrree with ihe ConstantinopoUtan recension, and 
wore oorsorfly examined. 

206. r Acts 169.) The Codex Ghigianvs R. V. 29. is 
described in pagre 267*. No. 169. It was cursorily exa- 
mined. 

207. The Codex Ghioiaicus R. V. 32., written on paper 
in the fifteenth centary, contains St. Paul's Epistles witn a 
commentary. The text a^rrees with the ConstantinopoUtan 
recension, and was cursorily collated. 

908. The Codex Ghigianus VIIL 55., written on vellum 
in the eleyenth century, and containing St. Paul's Epistles 
with a commentary, was cursorily collated. It agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension. 

909, 210. (Acts 171, 172.) Two manuscripts belonnng 
to the College at Rome, of the sixteenth century. Tney 
agree with the Constantinopolitan recension,* and were cur^ 
Miily examined. 

211. (Acts 173.) A manuscript in the Royal Bourbon 
Library at Naples : it is described in page 267*. No. 173., 
and was collated in seleet passages. 

212. rActe 174.) The Codex Neapolitanus 1. C. 26., 
of the fifteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
Tecension, and was collated in select passages. 

213. The Codex Barberiniaivus 29., written (as appears 
from the subscription) in 1338, contains St. Paul's Epistles 
with prologues and scholia. It agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension, and was cursorily examined. 

214. The Codex Cacsareus Yindobonensis Theologicus 
167. (Lambecii 46.) written on cotton paper in the fifteenth 
eentnry, contains the Epistle to the Romans with a catena, 
and the first Epistle to the Corinthians with the commenta- 
ries of Chrysostom and Theodoret, and some other pieces. 
The text follows the readings of the commentaries, and was 
cnrsorily examined. 

215. (Acts 140.) The Codex Venetus 546., described 
in page 266*. No. 140., was cursorily collated. 

216.* (Acts 175.) The Codex Messamensis II. is de- 
scribed in page 267*. No. 175. 

217. A manuscript in the Royal Library at Palermo, 
written on yellum in the fifteenth century, contains Saint 
Paul's Epistles. It is invperfect in Rom. and 1 Cor., also 
in 2 Cor. i. 1. to iv. 18., Heb. ii. 9. to tlie end, and 2 Tim. 
L 8. to ii. 14. 

218. (Gosp. 421. Acte 176.) The Codex Sfracusanus 
is described in pp. 254, 255. No. 421. 

219. (Gosp. 122. Acte 177.) The Codex Luodunensis- 
BATAyus ^formerly Meermannianus 116.), is described in 
page 245. No. 122., and mostly agrees with the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. It is imperfect from Rom. i. 1. to yii. 
13. and 1 Cor. ii. 7. to xiy. 23. 

220. (Gosp. 400. Acte 181.) The Codex Berolinen- 
tis BiBUOTHXcjs (formerly Diezii 10.), described. In page 
254. No. 400., agrees with the Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion. 

I 221. (Gosp. 440. Acte 111.) The Codex Camtabrigi- 
B1I818 Mm. 6. 9. : it is described in page 255. No. 440. 

222, 223. (Gosp. 441, 449. Aets 110. 152.) The Codi- 
ces Cantabrioienses 4 9269. tod 2537, 2538, contein the 
entire New Testament. SdiolB has not steted with what 
recensions they agree. 

224. (Acte 58.) The Codex Clarkii 9. in the Bodle- 
ian Library, described in page 963*. No. 58., is imperfect 
after Heb. xiii. 7. It was collated for the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, and yery seldom differs from the receiyed 
text. 

925. f Acte 112.) The Codex Cantabriouensis 2068. is 
described in page 265*. No. 112. and note. 

926. The Codex Cantabrioiensu 1152. contains the 
> Spistles of St. Panl. 

. 927. (Acte 56.^ The Codex Olarxii 4. in the Bodleian 
library^ is deeciibed in page 263*. No. 56. 
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228,529. (Gosp. 226. 228. Acte 108, 109.) The Codi- 
ces Escubialensbs X I^* 17. and 12. are described in page 
249. Nos. 226. and 228. 

230. (Gosp. 368. Acte 150. Apoc. 84.) The Codex 
RicHARDiAfTus : it is. described in page 266*. No. 150., and 
was cursorily collated in the epistles. 

231, 232. (Acte 183, 184.) Two manuscripte, (No. 8. 
and No. 9.) in the Great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem : 
they are described in page 268*.; Nos. 183, 184., and were 
cursorily collated. 

233. (Acte 185.) A manuscript (No. 1.) in the library 
of the Greek monastery of St. Saba: it is described in page 
268*. No. 185. 

234. (Gosp. 457. Acte 186.) Another manuscript (No. 
2.) in the same library: it is described in pafre 268*. 
No. 186. ^ ^ 

235. 236. (Gosp. 462. Acte 187. and 188.) Are two ma- 
nuscripte (Nos. 10. and 15.) in the same library, described 
in page 268*. Nos. 187, 188. 

237. (Gosp. 465. Acte 189.) A manuscript (No. 20.) 
in the same library : it is described in page 268*. No. 189. 

238. (Gosp. 431. Acte 180.) The Codex Molshemi- 
ENSis: it is described in pacres 255. No. 431. and 167*. 
No. 180. In the Epistles of St Paul the text of this manu- 
script agrees sometimes with the Constantinopoliten, and 
sometimes with the Alexandrine recension. 

239. (Gosp. 189. Acte 141 ) The Codex Laurentia- 
Nus yi. 27., of the twelfth century, agrees with the Con- 
stantinopolitan recension.. 

240. (Gosp. 444. Acte 153.), The Codex Harleunus 
5796. : it is described in page 255. No. 444. 

241. rActe 97.) The Codex GuDuirts gr. 104. 9. is 
described in page 264*. No. 97. 

242. (Acte 178. Apoc. 87.) The Codex (fonneriy 
Meermannianus 118.) : it is described in page 267*. No. 

I/O. 

243., (Acte 182.) A manuscript belongingr td a mona»> 
tery in the island of Patmos : it is describ^ in pp. 267*, 
268*. No. 182. 

244, 245, 246. (Acte 190—192.) The Codices Waxi- 
ANi 2* 3. 4. They are described in page 268*. Nos. 190, 
191, 192. 



7. MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING THE APOCALYPSE, OR WXXM' 

LATION 0|f «^INT JOHN. 

r 

i. MamucripU written in Uncial or Capital Letten eoUaied 
hy Editors who preceded Dr, Seholz, 

I. — A. (Gosp. A.) The Codex AleXandrinus : it is 
described in pp. 222 — ^224. 

n. — B. The Codex ViTicANUS, formerly belonging to 
the Monks of St. Basil at Rome, No. 105., contains the 
Apocalypse with the Homilies of Basil (su^named the 
Great) and of Gregory of Nazianzum. This manuscript 
was, by the order of Cardinal Quirini, collated with Mori- 
nus*a edition printed at Paris in 1628. Griesbach has 
remarked, either that there are very numerous lacunv in 
this manuscript, or it was inaccurately collated. 

IIL^a (Gosp. C.) The Codex EpHREM^ described 
in pp. 229, 230. It is imperfect in Rev. iii. 20. to y. 14« ; 
yii. 14. te ix. 16. ; xvi. 14. to xix. 2. ; and xix. 10. lo tli«. 
end. It was collated anew by Dr. Seholz. 



11. 



Mamueripts written in Cursive or the ordinary Gretk 

small Characters. 



1. Tbe Codex Reucrlini or Capnionis contains the 
Apocalypse with the commentery of Andreas Cesariensis. 
This manuscript was followed by Erasmus in his first edi- 
tion of the Greek Testement. He highly extolled ite anti- 
quity, and frequently cites it in his notes. It is noV Vnowu 
what has become of this manuscript. 



.' * 
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i; 



These manascripts 
are described in 
pagB 362^. Nos. 
25. and 28. 



2. (Acts 10. Paul. Ep. 12.) The Codex Rconrt 237., 
described in page 261*. No. 10. Its text for the most 
part agrees with the Alexandrine and Vatican Manuscripts 

A. and B,\ and frequently also with Nos. 9. and 36. tn/rd. 
t was collated by Wetstein and Scholz. 

3. The CoDEX Stcphani h^ is now unknown. 

4.. (Acts 12. Paul. Ep. 16.) The Codex Regius 219., 
described in page 261*. No. 12., was c(^ated in select pas- 
sages by Scholz. 

5. The manuscripts collated by Lanrentius Valla : see a 
notice or them in page 243. No. 82. 

6. (Acts 23. Paul. Ep. 28.^ The Codcx Baboccianus 
3., described in page 261*. No. 23. Chap. xrii. 10. to 
xviii. 7. and the last three chapters of the Apocalypse are 
wanting. 

7. (Acts 25. Paul. Ep. 31.) The 
Codex Harleianus 5537. 

8. (Acts 28. Paul. Ep. 34.) The 
Codex Haeleianus 5778. 

9. (Acts 30. Paul. Ep. 36.) The Codex Bodleiakus 
131. is described in page 262*. No. 30. 

10. (Gosp. 60.) The Codex Cantabrioiensis Dd. 9. 
69. is desorioed in page 241. No. 60. 

11. '(Acts 39. Paul. Ep. 45.) The Codex Pbtavianvs 
S. is described in page 262*. No. 39. 

12. (Acts 40. Paul. Ep. 46.) The Codex Alexakdri- 
no-Vaticahus 179., described in page 262*. No. 40., is 
imperfect in Rev. xvii. 9 — 14. It mostly agrees with the 
Alexandrine recension, and was collated anew by Birch (for 
chapters i. and ii.) and by Scholz. 

13. (Acts 42. Paul. Ep. 48.) The Codex Bibliotheca 
Francofurtensis ad Viadrum, described in page 262*. 
No. 42., mostly agrees with Cod. 2. 

14. (Gosp. 69. Acts 31. Paul. Ep. 37.) The Codex 
Leicestrensis (described in page 242. No. 69.) wants the 
two last chapters of the Apocalypse. 

16. (Gosp. E.) The Codex Basileensis B. VI. 21. 
(described in page 232.) contains a fragment of chapters 
iii. and iv., which Griesbach says are written in a later 
hand. 

16. (Acts 45. Paul. Ep. 5.) The Codex Uffenbachi- 
ANUs 2. is described in page 262*. No. 45. 

17. (Gosp. 35. Acts 11. Paul. Ep. 18.) The Codex 
CoisLiNiANus 199. is described in page 240. No. 35. It 
was collated in select passages by Scholz. 

18. (Acts 18. Paul. Ep. 22.) The Codex Coislinianus 
^J^* is described in page 261*. No. 18. It was collated in 
select passages by Scholz. 

19. (Acts 17. Paul. Ep. 21.) The Codex Coislinianus 
205., described in page 201*. No. 17. was collated in select 
passages by Scholz. 

20. (Gosp. 175. Acts 41. Paul. Ep. 194.) The Confix 
Vatic ANUS 2080. is described in page 247. No. 175. 

21. The Codex Vallicbllianus D. 20., written on 
paper in the fourteenth century, contains the Apocalypse 
with the commentary of Andreas : it was collated in select 
passages by Scholz, and agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension. 

22. fActs 166. Paul. Ep. 203.) The Codex Vallicel- 
LiANUS B. 86. is described in page 267*. No. 166. Scholz 
has. substituted these two Vailicellian manuscripts in lieu 
of two French manuscripts cited by Dr. Bentley in his 
Specimen of Rev. xxii., which he (Dr. S.) has no doubt 
exist among some of the manuscripts specified in the fol- 
lowing numbers. 

23. (Gosp. 38. Acts 19.) The Codex Coislinianus 200., 
described in page 240. No. 38., was cursorily collated by 
Scholz, who has substituted this manuscript for the read- 
ings in the first three chapters, extracted from one or more 
Medrcean manuscripts at Florence, and inserted in the 
margin of Rapheleng^s edition, which manuscripts (he is 



of opinion) are also concealed among the following iinm 
hers. 

24. TActs 160. Paul. Ep. 193.) The Codex Vaticanus 
2062., described in page 266*. No, 160., was pollated by 
Scholz. The last two verses of Rev. xxii. axe cited by 
Blanchini. The text of this manuscript mostly agrees with 
the Codices 6. 7. and 8. 

25. (Gosp. 149. Acts 77. Paul. Ep. 88.) The Codex 
Palatino-Vaticanus 171. is a manuscript of the fourteenth 
century, from which Wetstein cited some readings taken 
from Amelotte's notes to his French Version of the Apoca- 
lypse. This manuscript was collated anew by Dr. JBirch 
(for ch. i. to iii. 9.) and by Scholz. 

26. (Lectionary 57.) The Codex Wakiajtus 1. in the 
Library of Christ's College, Oxford, is a manoseript writ- 
ten on vellum, in a bold round hand, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, which was brought to England from Constantinople 
in the year 1731. It contains the Apocalypse, and lessons 
taken from the Gospels, Acts, and EpisUes, and seldom 
departs from the ordinary Greek text. Abbreviations fre- 
quently occur, and there is also a frequent confusion of 
vowels. This and the two following manuscripts were col- 
lated, in the Apocalypse, by Caspar *Wetstein. 

27. (Acts 190. Paul. Ep. 244.) The Codex Wakia- 
Nus 2., in the same library, is described in pase 268*. 
No. 190. ^^ 

28. The Codex Baroccianus 48., in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, besides other writings, contains the Apocalypse from 
the beginning to chap. xvii. 6. 

29. (Acts 60. Paul. Ep. 63.) The Codex Harleianus 
5613., described in page 263*. No. 60., ends with Rct. 
xxii. 2. 

30. (Acta 69. Paul. Ep. 74.J The Codrx Guelpber- 
BTTANus XVI. 7. is described in page 263*. No. 69. 
Knittel first edited the readings of this manuscript of the 
Apocalypse in his Beytragen zurKritik fiber Johannis Offen- 
barung [Contributions for a Criticism on the Revelation of 
John.] 

31. The Codex Harleianus 5678. formerly belonged to 
a Jesuit College at Agen : it is written on paper, m the 
fifteenth century, and contains the Apocalypse with the 
works attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite. The read- 
ings of tliis manuscript were communicated to Griesbach 
by Dr. Paulus. 

32. The Codex Dresdensis (formeriy Loescherianus) 
contains the Apocalypse written on vellum, according^ to 
Matthaei, in the fifteenth century, though others refer it to 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. Scholz states that it is a 
manuscript of the highest character, haying been written 
by a learned and accurate Greek. These tour manuscripts, 
29 — 32., almost always agree with each other, and with 
Cod. 9., 14., and some others. 

33. (Gosp. 218. Acts 05. Paul. Ep. 57.) The Codex 
CiESAREO-ViNDOBONENSis 23. (Lambecii 1.), described in 
page 248. No. 218., is imperfect from chap. xx. 7. to the 
end. 

34. (Acts 66. Paul. Ep. 67.) The Codex Cjesareo- 
ViNDOBo.vENSis 302. (Lambccii 34.), described in pacre 
263*. No. 66., is imperfect in chap. xv. 6. to xvii. 3.; 
xviii. 10. to xix. 9. ; and xx. 8. to the end. 

35. The Codex C jesareo-Vindobonehsis 307. (Lambecii 
248.), written on vellum in the fourteenth century, besides 
other pieces, contains the Apocalypse with the commentary 
of Andreas Cretensis. 

36. The Codex Viennensis (Forlosiae 29. and Kollarii 
26.) ends with chap. xix. 20. It is written on vellum, of 
the fourteenth century, and also has the commentary of 
Andreas Cretensis. The MSS. 33. to 36. were first col- 
lated by Alter : the readings of 37. to 46. were published 
by Dr. Birch ; and Nos. 38. to 44. were further collated by 
Scholz. 

38. The Codex Vaticanus 579., written on cotton paper 
in the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse with 
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miiings of the fathers : it mostly agrGes with ttii 



39. (Paul. Ep. 85.) The Codbx Vaticanm 1136., de- 
•erib«d in page 370*. No. 85., is impeifect in chap. i. 1. lo 
It. 7., and vi. 18. to siii. 11. 

40. (Gotp. 141. Acts 75. Paul. Ep. 86.) The Concx 
TxTicAims IIGO. is described in page 347. No. 141. 

41. The CoDEK ALixufDiuiio-VjiTicANiis 68., written on 
paper in the foarteenth century, contains the Apocalypse, la 
which are prefixed some eztiacia from OecDmenius anil 
Andreu on that hook. 

49. (Acts 80. Paul. Ep. 91.) The Codei Pio-Vxticji- 
ints 50. is a manuscript of the twelfUi century. 

43. The CoDix B*RBiBii(ijunis 33., nritten on Telluiti 
ID the fourteenth -century, contains Re*, xi*. 17. to xviii. 20. 
with a commentknr, and the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, 
with a catena. It agree* with the Constantinopolitan re- 
eeneioa. 

44. (Acts 83. Paul. Ep. 93.) The Codcx Bdroix 4. i» 
written on vellum, of the thirteenth century. 

45. (Acts 89. Pan). Ep. 99.) The Codei Laurihtiuiu.s 
IV. 32. is described in page SMf . No. 89. 

46. (Qosp, 309. Acu 95. Paul. Ep. 108.) The Codex 
Vkhitiaiius 10.. described in page M8. No. 309., aopeer^ 
(according to Scholz) to be a copy of No. 88. (the Codt'\ 
Venetas or Venetianus 5.) 

47. (Go«p.341. Acts 104. Paul. E p. 130.) The Codkx 
DaeBDENSts (k. of Hatthaei) is described in page 240. 
No. S41. 

48. (Gosp. 243. Acts 105. Paul. Ep. 121.) The C,- 
DEi S. Stkooi Mobquenbib (1. of Malthaei) is deseribc^d 
in page 349. No. 342., with which compare page 364*. 
note 1. 

49. The Codei S. Sdiodi 67. {o. of Matthaei), writl<!ii 
on paper in the fourteenth century, contaioB the Apoc^i. 
lypse with the commentaries of Andreas end Gregory ol 
Naxianzum. It follows the ConBlantinopolilan recension. 

50. The Codex S. SrNoni 20G. (p. of MatthaeQ, writ- 
ten partly on paper and partly on vellum in .the twelfih 
centuij, coDlains the Apocalypse and some lives of tlie 

50'. A manoscript in the Library of the Synod at Mob- 
eow, writteo on vellum in the tenth century, contains the 
Apocalypse. The MSS. 47. to 50'. were all collated fay 



iiL Mmutriptt eoUaitdfor lie first Ume by Dr. Sdioh, 

51. (Gosp. 18. Acts 113. Paul. Ep. 133.) The Coot 
Rcoius 47. IS described in pap 339. No. 18. The text of 
the Apocalypse very often diOeni from the Alexandrine re- 
cension. The whole was collated by Scholz. 

53. (Acts 51. Paul. Ep. 133.) The Codei Redius 56., 
described in page 263*. No. 51., is mutilated in chap. xxii. 
17— SI. This and the following manuBcripts, to No. 67. 
inclueive, were cursorily collated. 

53. (Acts 116. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex Rkoids 6S. 



teenth owitary, conttdns the Apocalypse with t 

tary : it follows the Constandnopolil ■" 



(Paul. Ep. 152.) The Codkx Reqius 136-., U de- 
■onned in pago 271'. No. 152. 

61. The Coon Reoiub 491., written on cotton paper in 
the thirteenth century, contains the Apocalypse (iinijeriecl), 
besides various treatises of Basil, Theodoret, and Maximoa. 
It follows the Constantinopolitan recension: 

63. 63. The Codei Risids 339. and 240. and the Cod. 
Reg. 241. (formeily Thuaneas, aAerwards Colbertinus) are 
both written on paper in the siiteenth century : they con- 
tain Andreas'a commentary on the Apocalypse, and e^«e 
with the ConBtaotinopolilan recension. 

64. (Paul. Ep. 159.) The Codex Reoiub 224. is da- 
scribed in page 272*. No. 139. 

65. A Manuscript (No. 36.) belonging to the university 
of Moscow (formerly Coislinianua 229.) written on vellum, 
contains Rev. xvi. 30. to the end, besides some other pieces : 
it agreea with the ConBtantinopolitan recension. 

66. (Gosp. 131. Acts 70. Paul. Ep. 77.) The Conn 
--- -■'' IB described in page 24 G. No. 131. 

EI Vaticanub 1743., written on vellum in 
conWina the Apocalypse with Andreas'a 
agrees with the Conetantinopoliten mx^ 



Vatic 

67. TheCoi 
the year 1303 



69. The CooEi ViTicj 
the eleventh century, ( 
IX. 1. to tbe.end, with 



1004., written on vellum in 

Rev.vii. 17. toviii. 12. and 

other passages which a 



ia descnhed in page 265*. No. 

M. (GoBD. 363. Acts 117. Paul. Ep. 137.) The Codex 
RteiDS 61. IS desoribad in page 250. No. 363. 

&5. (Acts 118. P>^Ep. 138.) The Codex Reoivs 101. 
ia described in paga 96S*. No. 118. 

56. (Acta 1 19. Paul. Ep. 139.) The Con.i Reoiub 103. | "73" ThrCo?EX Mon" 
A. la de««bed m page 265*. No. 119. ! ^,^„^ „^„j 

57. (Acts 124. Paul. Ep. 149.) The Codex Reoidb 124. 1 mentary of Andrw 
iade«anhedinpage265*. No. 134. 1 . . .- 

68. The CoDix REOitis 19., formerly Colbertinus, vm 
ten on paper in the sixleenth century, contaios the Apoci 
lypae. Job, and Juitio's Exhortation to the Greeks: 
agntu with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

U. The Codex Reoio* 99'., written on paper in the si« 



agrees with that of the Codex Aleiandrinus. Nearly 
the whole of it was coUalsd. 

69. (Acts 161. Paul. Ep. 198.) The Codex Vaticaho> 
OTTOBONiANua 358. is described In page 366*. No. 161. It 
ia ioiperfect at the end. In the Apocalypse this mannscript 
mostly agrees with the Alexandrine recension: nearly the 
whole of it was collated. 

70. (Gosp. 386. Acta 151. Paul. Ep. 199.) The Codex 
Vatic ano-Otto BOH I ANUS 66. is described in pp. 353, 254. 
No. 3S6. 

71. (Gosp. 390. Acts 164. Paul. Ep. 203.) The Codex 
VATiCANO-OTTOBoHiANua 381. is described in page S54, 
No. 390. 

7S. The Codei OniatAiius R. IV. 8., written on papei 
in the sixteenth century, coDtains the Apocalypse with tbs 
commentary of Aretas. Ita text agrees with that of the 
Alexandrine Manuscript. 

73. The manuscript numbered - 338. in the Corsini Li* 
brary, written on paper in the sixteenth century, contains 
the Apocalypse with the commentary of Andreas : it mostly 
agrees with the text of recent manuacripta. 

74. (AcU 140. Paul. Ep. 315.) The Codex Vkhetui 
646. is described in page 366*. No. 140. 

75. (Acta 86. Paul. Ep. 96.) The Codex LAOBtNTiAr 
KDs IV. 30. is described in page 264*. No. 86. 

76. (Acts 147. Paul. Ep. 183.) The Codes LirBEim. 
ANUS IV. 30. IB described in page 266*. No. 147. 

77. The CoDix Ladrentiahub VII. 9., written on papa 
in the aiiteenth century^ with the commentary of Aretu, 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was Can 
sorily (dilated. 

78. (Paul. Ep. 197.) The Codex Orrodo(ri»Nus 176. ia 
described in page 273*. No. 197. 
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the Apoctilypse with the eoro- 
is collated by Frederic Sylbar- 
gius for his edition of the Apocalyp^ie with that commen- 
tary and the Latin version of Theoaore Peltanus uinted at 
Heidelberg in 1596. Its text does not vai; froOf that of 



BO. The CodexMohacenb»544. (Augustonos?. of Bei^ 
gel) forroe;ly belonged to the Greek Emperor Manuel. It 
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it written on cotton paper, in the foorteenth century, and 
containa the text of the Apocalyoae with Andreaa*8 com- 
mentary. Scholz collated it in aelect paasages. 

81. The Codex Monacerbib 23., on paper, written in 
the sixteenth centnry, also contains the Apocalypse with 
Andreas's Commentary, in addition to the works of Gre- 
gory bishop of Nyssa. This maouscript was consulted b¥ 
Peltanus for his edition of Andreas, printed at Ingoldstadt 
in 1547. 4to. 

82. (Acts 179. Paul. Ep. 128.) The Codex Moracbn- 
Bis 211. is described in page 267*. No. 179. In the Apo- 
calypse the text of this manuscript agrees with Cod. 2. 
Nearly the whole of it was collated. 

83. (Go6p.339. Acts 135. Paul. Ep. 170.) The Codex 
Taurinensis 302. c. II. 5. is described in page 252. No. 
339. Its text very seldom differs from that of the Cod. 
Alexaadrinus and Cod. Epbremi. 

84. (Gosp. 368. Acts 150. Paul. Ep. 232.) The Codex 
RicHARDiAifus 84., described in page 266*. No. 150., was 
eursorily collated. 

85. (Acts 194. Paul. Ep. 231.) A manuscript. No. 9., 
f n the great Greek Monastery at Jerusalem : it is described 
in page 268*. No. 184. 

86. The mannscript numbered 10. in the Greek monas- 
tery of St. Saba, contains the New Testament written on 
▼ellum in the fourteenth century. 

86'. Another manuscript numbered 20., in the same 
library, contains the New Testament written on vellum in 
the thirteenth century : it was cursorily collated by Scholz. 

87. (Acts 178. Paul. Ep. 242.) The Codex Meerm ah- 
NiAiros 118. : it is described in page 267*. No. 178. 

88. (Gosp. 205. Acts 93. Paul. Ep. 106.) The Codex 
Venbtus 5. is described in page 264*. No. 93 

$ 8. MAKUSCRIPTS CONTAINIIfO LECTIONARIES OR LESSONS 
FROM THE ACTS AND EPISTLES. 

i. Mdmuertpti cited by preceding Editort of the New 

TtitamenL^ 

1. (Evangelisterium 6. Paul. Ep. 1.) The Codex Biblio- 
^TiECJK Luoduno-Batatje 243., described in page 256. 

No. 6., agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

2. The Codex Cotton ianus, Vespasian. B. XVIII. con- 
tains portions from the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, ap- 
pointed to be read on holydays : this manuscript is referred 
to the eleventh century. 

3. Of Griesbach's Notation is the Lectionarium Bodleian 
iium 5., cited by Dr. Mill on Heb. x. 22, 23. But Scholz 
has designated with this number a manu8cript/arm«r/y in 
the Library of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, (tor it is now 
loet). It was written on yellum in the eleventh century, 
.and contained lessons from 1 Pet. and 1 John, the read- 
ings of which were communicated to Mill by Dr. John 
Batteley. 

4. The Codex Laurkntianus, formerly belonging to St. 
Mark's Library at Florence, contains lessons from the Acts 
and Epistles, written in the eleventh century. 

5. (6. of Griesbach's Notation.) The Codkx Gottin- 
6ENSIS 2., in the University Library at Gottingen, formerly 
belonged to Caesar de Missy, contains lessons from the 
Acts and Epistles, written on vellum in the fif^nth cen- 
.tury. This lectionary was collated by Matthaei, who cited 
it by the letter V. 

*5. Of Griesbach's Notation, is the Codex Bodleianus 
296., described in page 257. No. 30., and containing frag- 
ments of a lectionary. 

6. (*4. of Griesbach's Notation.) The Codex Harlei- 
ANUS 5731., (Gosp. 117.) described in page 245. No. 117., 
also contains fragments of a lectionary, which very seldom 

t TboM manutcripu which are not tpeclfled aa being written in uncial 
laUera, are to be understood aa being written in curaive or ordinary Greak 
characters. 



deriates from the received text. It was collated by Griea 
bach. 

7. (Evangelist. 37.) A manuscript. No. 887. in Uie Li- 
brary of the Propaganda at Rome, described in page 257. 
No. 37. 

8. (Evangelist. 44.) The Codex Haunieicsis 3. was 
written in the fifteenth century : it follows the Constanti- 
nopolitan recension. 

9, 10. (Evangelist. 84, 85.) The Codices Reoii 32*. 
and 33*., are noticed in pacre 258. No. 84. They were both 
cursorily collated by Scholz. 

11. The Codex Regics 1(H*. is s mannscript of the 
tweliUi century, well written by some one in a monastery 
in Palestine: it contains lessons from the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, with Arabic 
notes inserted in the margin. It mostly agrees with the 
Constantinopolitan recension, and was collated in select 
passages. 

12. (Evangelist 60.) The Codex Regius 375. is de- 
scribed in page 258. No. 60. : it abounds with errors. 

13. The Codex Mosquensis S. Stsodi 4. (b. of Mat- 
thaei) contains lessons from the Acts and Epistles written 
in the tenth century : it was renovated by a monk named 
Joakim, a. m. 7033. (a. d. 1525). This and the following 
Lectionaries to 20. inclusive follow the Constantinopolitan 
recension, and were collated by Matthaei. 

14. The Codex S. Synodi 291. (e. of Matthaei), written 
on vellum in the twelfth century, was brought from mount 
Athos. 

15. The Codex Mosquensis Ttpoorapbei Stnod. 31., 
(z. of Matthaei) contains lessons from the New Testament, 
written on vellum in the year 1176. 

16—20. The Evangeustxria 52 — 56., described in page 
257. Nos. 52—56. 



ii. MdnuteriptM of Leetiorutriee eoUaied for the Jint time hy 

Dr. Scholz. 

21. The Codex Regius 294. (Evangelist. 83.), written 
in the eleventh century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
recension. 

22. The Codex Regius 304., written on vellum in the 
thirteenth century, was brought from Constantinople into 
the Royal Librarv at Paris. It contains lessons taken 
from the Acts and Epistles, and for the most part agrrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension, though it has many 
Alexandrine readings. This manuscript was cursorily col- 
lated. 

23. The Codex Regius 306., written on vellum in the 
twelfth century, is mutilated at the beginning and end. It 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cur- 
sorily collated. 

21. The CoDKX Reoius 308., written on vellum in the 
thirteenth century, contains lessons from the Old Testament 
and three portions from the first Epistle of St. John. The 
text agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. This 
manuscript is imperfect. 

25. The Codex Regius 319., (formerly Colbertinus 
1365.) is inelegantly written on vellum in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Sometimes the Latin interpretation is written over 
the Greek words. The text for the most part agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, but it has some Alexan- 
drine readings : it was collated in select passages. 

26. The Codex Regius 320., formerly 2469., written on 
vellum in the twelfth century, is imperfect: it agrees with 
the Constantinopolitan recension, and was cursorily col- 
lated. 

27. The Codex Regius 321., formerly 2470, (Colberti. 

nus 1571.), an imperfect lectionary written on vellum in 
the thirteenth century : it agrees with the Constantinopoli- 
tan recension, and was collated in 1 John and some other 
.passages. 
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2T7» 



uigeliBt. 830 i^ d^ 
a. Evaji^liit. 97.) 



98. "nie Conn Bodleunds 3390. (Emigeliiu 36.) ii 
deaoribed id page 257. No. 26. 

S9. The CoDix Riaius 330. (Evangelist. 94.) is de- 
■eribed in page 35S. No. 94. To the euchologium which 
u appended to this lectionary there are added some lesBona 
from the GoepeU and Epiallea, especially that to the He- 
brena, and part of the Greek Eccleaiaatlcal Office, written 
by a later hand In the fifteenth century. 

30. The Conn Ricius 373., written oa Tellum [but with 
• few leaves at the end on cotton paper) in the fifteenth 
century, ia imperfect at the beginning end end. The text 
agrees with the Consiantinapol 
lai0d in select passages. 

31. The CoDEi Reoius 376. [E^ 
Kiibed in page 258. No. 62. 

39. The CoDii Rioiua 376. (Gosp. 
is described in page 352. No. 334. In the lessons from the 
Acta and EpIstleB the text very rarely differs from the re- 
eeived text: it was collated in I and STW., and cursorily 
examined for the remainder. 

33. The Codex Rcnius 383., formerly 3015. (Colberli- 
nns 4149.), written on vellum in the thirteenth century, fot 
tbe most part agrees with the Constantino poll tan recension. 
The chief part of this manuscript was cursorily collated. 

34. The Conn REotus 383., formerly 3012. (Colbeiti- 
mis 3355.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, 
frequently agrees with the ConStantinopolitan. but more 
fmqnently with the Alexandrine recension. It waa curso- 
lily collated. 

35,36. The Codices Rioil 394. and 336. (Evangelist. 
98, 93.) are described in page 258. Nob. 92, 93. 

37. The Codex RicnianUNus 64. (Gosp. 368. Acts 
150.) ia described iu page 353. No. 368. 

38. The Codex Vaticanub 1538., written on vellum in 
the aiiteenth century, agrees with the Constantinopolitan 
raceasion, and waa cursorily examined. 

39. The Codes VATiCANo-OTTDBONiAiioB 416. (Evange- 
list. 133.), written on paper in the fourteenth century, was 
collated ia select paasagea : it agrees with the Coostantino- 



40. The Codex BARBEainiAitus IB., is a Codei Reacrip- 
tos, very correctly executed on vellum Id the tenth century. 
TTie ancient writing contains lessons from the Acts and 
Epistles, and is in many places so obliterated as to be ille- 
gibls: the more modem writing (of the fourteenth century) 
eoDtaina lessons from the Old Testament, and at the end 
tkere are some taken from the Catholic or General Epistles. 
The text throughout agrees with that of the Constantinopo- 
litan recension. 

41. A Codex Barbehiniahob (not numbered), written 
on vellum in the eleventh century. The first hundred and 
eleven folios are wanting. This manuscript arreeB with 
die ConBtantinopolitan family, and 



B collated in select 



49. A manoscript, numbered 16. in the Librart or thi 
MoNASTBRV or St. Saba, written on paper in the fonrteenth 
century. This and the five following MSS. were cursorily 
collated, and agire with the Conatantitiopolilan recension. 

. A manoscript in the same library. No. 18. : it ia 

en on vellum, of the fifleenth century. ' 

. A manuscript on vellum, in the same library, No, 
36., written in the fourteenth century. 

. A manuscript on vellum, in the ssime library, (not 
numbered), written in July, 10S9, by one Sergius, a monk in 
the monastery naqied Thtotakat (in honour -of the Viifiit 

53. A manuscript in the same library, No. 4. (Evang^ 
list. 160.) is described in page 360. No. 160. It was wri^ 
ten by one Antony, a monk In the above named monaateij. 

54. A manuscript in the same library (not numbered), 
vmtten in the thirteenth century. 

55. (Evangelist. 179.) The Conix S. Simeokis, in the 
Library of the Cathedral of Triers in Germany, Is described 
in page 360. No. 179. 

56. The Codex Bibliotrfcs (ivNKASii FRANCornsTEK- 
sis, formeriy Seidelianus, (Acts 43. Paul. Ep. 48. Apoc. 
13.) is described in page 363*. No. 43. After the Apoca- 
lypse is a leaf of a leciionary, Containing Matt. xvii. 16 — 
-1., and 1 Cor. ix. 9—13. 

57. (Apoc. 36.) The Codex Wakianus 1. is described 

£age 274*. No. 2S. The lessons taken from the Gos- 
, Acts, and Epistles, were first collated by Dr. Soholz. 

58. The Codex Waecanub 5. in the Library of Christ's 
College, contains lessons from the Acte and Epistles, writ- 
ten A. D. 1171 : it consists of two hundred and sixty-fiva 
folioB, with two columns in a page. In some pages the ink 
has disappeared from the ravages of time. 



E BEEW BtTHSBTO 



I. 7^ Oodtx San-Gallerail^—n. Tie Codiea ihrmen-Sul- 

(wBiunt' III. 7%e Oidua Bumdani. — IV. Tie CoJict* 

Butleriani. — V , Olitr MmutcripU txitling in parioa* 
Jjibrariei, 

However minute the researches of Dr. Scholz and hi* 
predecessors have been, many manuscripte, it appears, yet 



43. The Codex Vallicellianus C. 4G., besides other 
extracts, contains lessons taken from the Acts and EpIstleB, 
which were written in the sixteenth century. 

43. The CopEX Richardcanus 3742., et Florence: the 
ige of this lectionary is not stated by Scholz. 

44, 45. The Codices Glabourkbes, formerly Misbtaki 
BB. and CC, (or Nos. 1663. and 1634. of the Sale Cata- 
logne of the Rev. Cnsar de Missy, from whom they took 
tbeir name) a"* '"" ■'■■-'" - "' 



They are both written 
aot» from ue Acte and Episiiee 
the year 1199. 

46. The Codex Ahbrosiahds 
the fonrteenth ceitfniy, for the i 



the HuDierian Museum at Glas- 1 ^^^ Gospel! 



velli 



be collated. . At Moi 
ample field for critical research. 

Patriarchal Library 

irson stales') have bi 
may be referred the Codex Ebnerianus, described in page 
344., and the manuscripts of which some account is now to 
be given. 

l^e Codex Sah-Gallensis derives ite name from the 
abbey of St Gall in Switzerland, in the library of which it 
is preserved. This manuscript contains the four Gospels, 
whi^ are written on vellitm of unequal thickness, and with 
ink of varions sbsdes of colour, sometimes black, sometimes 

GUowish, and somerimes of a tawny bit>wn. Many of die 
ives are much tern, and othera are much soiled with dust 
and dirt. In almost every line one or more letters are twice 
IB large as the rest, and are ornamented with red, violet, 
yellow, or green. The Codex San-Gallensia consiste of 
Lhree hundred and ninety-five pages, the two first of which 
filled by a poem of Hilary, Bishop of Aries, coneeraine 
" ' ■^— -n the diflerences occurring in the hanif 






47. (EvangelUL 104^.) The Codex 
AiiBseeiANUs 73. and 

48. (Evangelist. US.) The Codi 

LAUEKRTIAlfUS 3743. 



writing. Dr. Retlig (from whose prolegomen 

rate liuiographed fac-simile of this manuscript published at 
Zurich in 1836, this notice is abridged) has shown that it 
is unquestionably the work of several copj^ists, written at 
part agrees with the different times, and that il was finished dunnc the adminis- 
tration of HartmotuB, abbot of St. Gall, who died a. d. 9S4. 
During that period the ancient Scottish handwrillDg pre- 
railed in Switzeriand, many learned Scotsmen having settled 
Lhere. This manuscript may therefore be Mferred to the 

• Bltdkal BcHiichw, p. H 



/ are described in 
>■ page 359. Nob. 
^ lUl.and 113. I 
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NOTICES OF MAWDSC mP CTi, 



[FwLCbum 



lintliOT tenth Matpiy: 'from its geoanl iMBmblan c a not | 13. No. 1190. i« a nMnneript on velliim, wiitmwtt 
Ik ny eoi uty t^B* idl h (ha h*iKl«nitiiig of the Codex ' singular nmtne^i in the thiitecDth etaUuf. Feraaril k 
BHfMrUiiDa of .1^ E^ulTe^ (dncrfbed in [r^e S33.), it » ; conlainpd the ArlBof the Apo«lM,aBd Iha Cuhidie &» 
MtimiafaaUedi^'thM-tvoiiiannteriptsofigiaaUylWiwd jlles, logettieiiriAthewholeorSuatPHil'aE^dM. ttii 



' tap) pMtt'Or.the Bame Tolane, Dr. Schols eoaU not obtain 
^^■nMMi to collate Iha Codex Su^GaUeiiai*: he lua 
notad it with the letter \ b*Ting et<ed it on John liiL from 
Geibeit'a Travel*, pnbliab'ed in 1773, wbo fint appeua to 
have inapected it ; and frMp the leadii^ there giTen he 
•mriden it a* fUlowing' the Alexandrine leeaoaioii. 

n. The Conicu B[A]nnn.S(rrToiiuin an a choiee ccdr 
leetiaaof iiianaacripta,in Aeanhiepiiieopal libiairatLam- 
b«rth( which were pnrehaied and preaentea to that library b^ 
Aiehbish^ Dr. Charles Mannen SnltMi. Tttej an pnnei' 

Slj the' collection made by the Rev. J. D. Culyle, Pro- 
wt of Arabic in the Uaiveisi^ of Cambridge, dari- *'- 
travels in the East, with a view Ut a critieal edition 
New Testamenl, with variona leadinga : which, ho^ 
waa nerer ondeilahen, ia cons e g nenes of his denMSe 
these mannKripts (whieh an chieAj of the New Ttsta- 
ment) the followiiig; an partienlaily wortbv of notiee,.-o« 
aeeoiuit of the harrest of various bctions whicfc tbej may 
be sxpeeted to afford : — 

1, No.ll7S.UamannseriptorthafinirOonetB,*i 
on veUnm, in qaarto, towards the end of the Msvenlh 
the beginning of the twelfth csntDiy. Hie two first vertes 
of the first chapter of Sl Matthew's Gospel an wanting. 
At the eml of this manaaeript, on a single leaf, them an 
Hit of the last Tern of the seventh chapter of SaiDiJohtt^ 
Gospel and the first eleven venes of the eighth cfaapter. 

S. No. 1 1 76. is another manoicript of the fonr Guspels, 

i^^M vellnm, in qoarto, written in the twelfth century. On 

' the first leaf there are eome figures ^if >sd sod gilt, which 

have nearlv disappeared from age. This is followed 1^ the 

chapters of the four Goapela, . 

3. No. 1177. is a mannseript of the foor Gospels, 
vellum,' of the twelfth century, whieh is very mnch moti- 
Isted in the beginrdag. 

4. No. I17B. eoDiains the foar Gospels, most beaniifolly 
written on vellum, in quarto, in the tenth century. The 
fiiat seven vereea and part of the eighth veiae of the first 
chapter of Saint Matlhew'a Gospel are wanting. 

5. No. 1179. contains the four Gospels, mutilated at die 
beginning and «nd. It is on vellam, in qnarto, of the 
twellUi century. 

G — S. Nos. IIH'2, 1IR3. and 1186. are manoeeripts, con- 
taining the Acta of the Apostles, the Catholie Eplallea, and 
the whole of Saint Paul's Fpisiles. Thej are all written 
in qQario and on paper. No. I IBS. is of the Iweinh cen- 
tury : the conclusion of Sl John's Fiiat Epistle, and the 
subseqiienl pari of this manuscript to the end, have been 
added ^y s liiltr hand. No. lli^S. is of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. No. 1 iS3. is of the fifieenlh century, and is mutilated 
at the end. 

9. No. 11S6. is a quarto manuscript on vellum, written 
in the eleventh fcntury, and cnntaina the Epistles of Saint 
Paul and the Apncalynse. It is unfortunalelj mutilated at 
the beginning and end. It commences with Rom. ivi. 15. 

»« (that i», Ouifmt) xti f.iK mr mnut t«tj[ rycvt, — . . . . 

pat (that is Ulf/mpoa) and all Ihe tainli which art v'ilh Ihtm : 
and it ends with tlio words, rri tb Sjlw nj'.rrit A/i«,— on thi 
throne, laying, Aiucti. Rev. xix. 4. The Rev. H. J. Todd 



10— IS. Nos. 1107—1139. are evan^listeria or leaaons 
from the four Gospels, written on vellum in the thirteenth 

• Bit of IhPH imrlniii MS8. hivlnr bun ireMmri by lb* Patrlnrcta 
or jHBUIam. u laving burn lent on)* In Pmtiipxii Oijyle, ihar vm 
nnuanl la bin in IHIT, bj- Wn Oiiu Ike ARrnimHOP nr CAirmmtr. 
Pun r>incai*n rDlittm in Ihli liaiiMeikin. id hmininM* to ih* noMe 
andanntflnil rlutuiinnf ibePrhnit* ofall Enjitasd.ntyb* Km In 
Iha Rir. H. J. Tu4i|'ii ** AnoHi of OrMk Msnuolpti, chiefly BlULul, 
wtiiek bsd be«D in IIm PouvtiinDaniH Inio PraOnsnr CWrlrlu, ibe f rniier 
nrtflrwhifli ■» nnw drpnaiml In tbc Antaieplacopal Lllnujai Lim- 
belhPilaec." Lnudan. [iJlH.j 6n>. r~ r- 



, together « ^ 

sadly mutilated and lom, both in the middla and stttttsd. 
1. No.ll9l.isaleetioBaiT,framlkaA«ta«ftha^ 



ilea and H 



I I^pislle*. 



Ihlrteenlb century. It is motilaled tvoth at ua b 

sod end. All iha pisMdhw mannseripla wen biesgbt }ij 

Professor Carlyle from the GraA ialaWs. 

15—17. Nos. 1194,119s, sad 119S. an leedsHitefia 
the Acu of the Anoatles and ^stba. They an as all- 
ium, in qoarto, and w«n WiiUM In Hm thiilMca «■«■}: 
No. 1 194. is munlatad at the end : the viiting rf tUs ■•■ 
nitseript is singulariy neat, and many oftlu MlHi hs rf 

No.ll9S.isarsomnIi'— -■--^-*^--' -' "" •'^ 

at the end. 

18. No. Il^S-bavnybeintifian 
Gospels, in quarto, v '"' 

19. No. I193.iaaleelionaryfrinnt]i0fbnr6oapds,dN 
written on vellum, in the thirteenth OBBtnij, Tl is ■iiililiHd 
Bi the end. The six last mannseripta, No«. II9I— IIM,, 
were brought from Syria.* 

III. The CoDicis BnsiRUKi form part of ths Calbate 
of Classical and othst Andent Mvinaeoipts, now difCHMd 
in the Library cf the British Hnaenm. Thsj won p» 
chased, mider tb« Sanction of paiUaoient, of tta MHnifr 
lives of the late Kev. Dr. Chaitta Bohmt, In tba y«w lU 
In this colleciion then Sn many valnaUa GraA mi Lak 
manuKrripis of the Scriptims. *!%« fiOlowiiv «• Am 
which contain ihs New TestmneDt, entbw or in poti wUA 
do not appear to hareheen hitherto w)llatad>-- 

l. No. 18. contains the four Oo«pda,«I^^B0rwil>a 
on vellum, by onS Josssph, in the y«sr 6874., or a. ».illl 
The tetters m the first pam of the aactiaM an ef grit 
To each Gospel is prefixed an index of chaptent ml ■ 
synaxaHon, or table of ecclesisatlcal Iwaon* ftom dls^i^ 
ties is subjoined. 

3. No. 19. is a msnnscript of the foar Goapda, wihBi 
on vellnm in the eleventh century. It has pietues tt 4i 
evangelista and ornaments prefixed to the seetiaM. IK 
manuscript formerly belonged to the library trf San Lvrmi 
in tlie Gscurial. 

3. No. 20. is B manuscript of the fonr Goepda, »vd- 
lum, written hy one Hieophylue, a monk, in the year SM, 
or A. D. 1385. It has pictures of the evangeliiu, ud Ai 
Eusebiui canons are prefixed. There are dso argoBan 
and tablesof the chapters of the several Gospels: andtftb 
end there is on fFJu^roiJian of Ihe four Gospels, Uiatis,aBM 
of the heginnin^r and end of each Gospel (broi^rfaoiit the y« 
together with a synaxarion. 

4. No. 2\. ia a manuscript of the four Gospel*, vo; 
neatly written oa paper by one Theodore, a mook, ia t 
year ceoo, or a. 0. 1393. 

5. No. 32. is an evangelisterinm, on vellnm, wriiuai 
1330. 

Ci. No. S3, is an imperfeet msnuseript, on velluB,HI 
tainini; the (iospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke.aaJM 
i. — viii. 14. It was probably WTitten in the twelfth ta 
turj.i A synaxarion and the epistle of Euaehiiw to Cif 
anus are prefixed, with tables of the chapters of the MM 
Gospels. 

IV. The Comets Bim.(HiiHi are a choice cdledicii 
manuscripM in the library of the R%. Rev. Samud Bd 
D.D., Bishop of Lichfield, to whom the author ia isUt 
for the following critical notices of them. 

I. N'ovi:m Testa he ntcfm, Grsce. Thismanutcivl'' 
very thick octavo, of the twelfth century, on vellan. 
contains the whole of the New Testament, excqil theip 



R«.ii J, 



<l^l. LIbi. KSa. BlUloltMci 



Llhe AKhleplKopal Llbrvrr u Lan^*^ 
,SOa. Londnn, isir rblk.. 
rljiu In Ihe Brtli>h HuHttm. Vrf.LRII 
I AlrDiinDB) pp, 3-e. 



WHICH HAVE BEEN HITHERTO ONLY SLIGHTLY i^AklNBD., . 



Ijpae, and has, senerally, the beat readings. At the begin- | 
ning it bsB the Eusebisn caaoas ; and at the end there are ' 
Mvenl Psalms and extracte from the Old TeatacnenU This ; 

a small clear blaclc character, with 



fi. The CoDix BiBLioTHics BjkSiLifiraui B. 11. 6. ooi^' 
OB the Acta and Gpietles accurately .Tiil|fBV& T«U)ha..-^ 
li. The CoDiCEH Ebcubialuwib BtijpJbnttcs we rikT 
inuBcripta in the library of the ^icuria), i 



■ifew Uluroinaliom ; one of which (amoiig the Psalma and ' thi-' Acts of the Apostles; onebaa'LheApocalypMi'MdiHf 
exbacts ftotn the Old Testament) is a representatjon of hdve Si. Paul's I^istleB. ■" -^3^ 

DiYid sla:(u.fr Goliath, who is hearing t5ie kile-ahaped - ^ msnoacript {Ni. 307,) of an unknowii library of 
f^"i^iI^:!l"^°A.°"lL"!lf^.?lrJ^l''fr..l m^auacripts^ofwU John L4y ha- given. ca..lVei>« 



ti DtUate ErudUorum, 



twelfth ceDtnry. This manuscript has not been collated. 

S. Notch TiSTAHiirnm, Grace. It is a large folio anil Acts. 
Tolume, on rellum, containing the entire text of the New ft. An Evangelisl 
TMtament, incladine the Apocalypse, and is written in a [.r^ry of Beeanjon. 

luscript in the Library of the Royal Inatitate U 



«"« . .. 

fine bold hand, wilh stops and accents tfarouchou 
initial letters and running titles at the top, and often at the 
bottom of each page, are id characters of gold. It has the 
ESosebian -rinti and "yw-tw in the margins, and a collection 
of the whole before each hook, in gold letters. The Gos- 
pels are placed Gr«t : to that of SL Matthew is prefixed a 
table of ecclesiastical lesaons. To the Gospels succeeds 
the Acts of the Apostles, the seven Catholic Epistles, and 
the Epistles of Saint Paul, at the end of which is the date, 
Oct 11. 1368. Last of all comes the Apocalypse. The 
disputed clause in 1 John t. 7. is omitted. This most 
splendid manuscnpt, which is aninjured by worm or damp, 
isjnarked in GriesWh's Prolegomena, (secLvii.) No. 107. 
wid 201. It has been very imperfectly collated. 

3. QciTDOB EvANoiLiA, GrEce. This line manuscript, 
which is a short thick folio on vellum, dated a. d. 1336, has 
not yet been collated ; it is interesting, as havin? been 
brought to the Kev. Dr. Butler from Mount Sinai. It is in 
the original thick wooden binding, ornamented with silver 
knobs, which (it is believed) are designed to represent 

Kmegranate dowers. This manuscript is written in a bold 
nd, with black ink, and is illuminated with ruda portraits 
oTihe Evangelists. 

4. QuATVOR EvANocLiA, GrKce. This manuscript, writ- 
ten on cotton paper, in quarto, is of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. It is evidently the work of two different 
transcribers, and has not been collated. 

5. EvANasLiSTiRiUH, Gtece. This manuscript is a fine 
folio volume, on velluiu, of the eleventh century : it was 
brought from Constantinople, and has not yet been col- 



, written on vellum, in the Li- 



P:<riB, on velliun, containing the Gospel of St. John. 

10. The Concx Glasgucnsib Bisliothicx Q. 3. 35, 36., 
in the Hunterian Museum Bt Glasgow, contains an Evao- 
o,.UstBrium written in the eloventli century. [This and the 
ni ri following manuscripts were purchased by Ui. Hunter, 
111 ihe sale of the Kev. Ciesar de Missy's library.] 

11. The Codex Bibliothic« Glasoubnsis Q. 133, IS3. 
cnntains [two copies of] the four Gospels, written in the 
piprenlh century. 

IS. The Codex BisLtorHEcx Gulsquikbis S. 8. 141. 
contains the Gospel of SL John, bother with the epistl«« 
nl' Brutus [written in the fifteenth century]. 

13. A manuBcrint in Ihe library of Sir Thomas Fhillim, 
It^irt. of Middle Hill, in the countyofWorcQSler, purchased 
l<y that gentleman at Ghent. It contains Ihe Gospels «rit- 
U'w on vellum in the thirteenth century. 

14. The Codex Bibliothecx EntNBUiiOBnsiB Umviaai- 
T.vtis, is a manuscript of the four Gospels, in the Librarr 
(if the University of Edinburgh', to which it was presented 
in 1650 by Sir John Cbiealey, Knt., who brought it from 
the east. It is written on vellum, in octavo, in the eleventh 
(century, and in the ordinary or cursive Greek characters : 
siiil it consists of onehundred and seventy-four leaves, 
III -ides sixteen leaves at the beginning which appear to be 
ihi> titles of chapters. Prefixed to the Gospels of Matthew 
'.Tiiii Mark are the remains of two illuminations, upon a gold ' 
trpiund, representing one evangelist as writing and the other 

liolding up his gospel : but, with the exceptian of Iha 



luMds, the' design is almost wholly obliterated. 
6. Som..F,„.«.,™ o, ™ _G,»„ o, S„„ M.™„>< ■iP>, S'r '.IV'; Kl^^^^^^^^ 



comprised in six leaves of vellum, in small folio, of the 
twelfth centnry. They are beautifully vrritten in doable 
colnmns. 

V. Although the industry of Dr. Scholz and his prede- 
cessors, who We correctly collated manuscripts of the New 
Testament, has left but few unexplored, yet the industry and 
resesrcb of Dr. Haeuel have enanled him to point out some 
which have never yet been collated. The following notices 
of Greek raanoscnpls are collected by Scholz', from hie 
Catalt^B Librorum Manuscriptorum', in which elaborate 
compilation the libraries are alphabeticallj arranged in order 
of the places where the manuscripts are preserved. 

1. The CoOEx BiHUOTHccx Atbebatensis (amannscript 
at Airas, in France) contains the New Testament, written 
on vellum in the fitteenth century. 

5. TliB Codex Bib LiOTH ECS CABFEiiTaBACTEirsis(BtCar- 
psDtna, in the south of France) contains the New Testament, 
written on vellum in the sixth century, in nncial characters. 

3. The CoDH BibliothecjC Saiht GcnoVErx 4. A. 35. 

iat Paria) contains an ancient Greek copy of Saint Paul's 
Ipisties to the Romana and Corinthians. 

4. The Copix BiBLiDTHics PicTAviENSis (at Poictjers) 
contains the New Testament written on paper. No date is 
■BMgned to this manuscript in Haenel's catalogne. 

6. The Codex Bisliothica Basileiicbis B. VI. 39., 
on vellum, contains the Acta of the Apostles, the Catholic 
Epistles, and those of St. Paul. 

n BlblioIbKlaGiilllB, Hel- 



of ihls manuscript is so frequently almost oblit 
rcniler the collation of it exlramely difiicutt : a 



.700, Mr. Robert Henderson, the librarian at that time, 

les that its date is about the year 700 : but the character 

ihe writing (which is full of contractions) proves that it 

:iot and cannot be anterior to the eleventh century. Either 

damp, or from the bad quality of the ink, the writing 

:_ :-. - — t 1„ _! . obliterated, as to 

and, what in 
readings which 
would often neces- 
sarily be conjectural. 

15. The CoDix BiBuoTHicB ToLtTAHx (Toledo, in 
Spain) contains the fotit Gospels, written in the fourtMittt 
centu^. 
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NxxT to manasctipls, Versiohs afford the greatest assist- 
ance in ascertaining critically the sacred text, as well as in 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. '■ It is only b^ means 
of versions that they, who are ignorant of ^e ori^nal Ian- 
gnages, can at all learn what the Scripture contams; and 
every version, so far as it is just, conveys the sense of 
Scripture to ^ose who understand the language in which 

Versions may be divided into two classes, ancitnt and 
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modem : the fonner were made immediately from the origi- Targums prior to these of Onkeloa and Jonathan, who are 
nal languages by persons to whom they were familiar ; and mjpwtttd to have lived about the time of our Saviour, it is 
who, it may be reasonably supposed, had better opportunities highly probable that these paraphrases were at first merely 
for ascertaining the force and meaning of words, than more oral ; that, subsequently, the ordinary glosses on the more 
recent translators can possibly have. Modem versions are difficult passages were committed to writing; and that, as 
those made in later times, and chiefly since the Reformation ; the Jews were bound by an ordinance of their elders to po»- 
they are useful for explaining the sense of the inspired sess a copy of the law, these glosses were either afterwards 
^wrners, while ancient versions are of the utmost importance collected together and deficiencies in them supplied, or new 
both for the criticism and interpretation of the Scriptures, and connected paraphrases were formed, 
llie present section will therefore be appropriated to giving There are at nrrsent extant ten paraphrases on different 
an account of those which are most esteemed for their anti- ports of the Old Testament, three of which comprise the 
quit? and excellence.^ Pentateuch, or five books of Moses: — 1. The Targum of 
Tne principal Ancient Versions, which illustrate the Onkelos ; 2. That falseW ascribed to Jonathan, and usually 
Scriptures, are the Chaldee Paraphrases, generally called cited as the Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan ; and, 3, Tlie 
Targums. the Septuagint, or Alexandrian Greek Version, Jerusalem Targum; 4. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel 
the translations of Anuila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, (i.e. the son of UzzieH, on the Prophets; 5. The Targum of 
and what are called the fifth, sixth, and seventh versions Kabbi Joseph tlieblina,or one-eyed, on the Hagiographa; 6. 
(of which latter translations fragments only are extant). An anonymous Targum on the five Megilloth, or books of 
together with the Syriac, and Latin or Vulgate versions. Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and the Lamen- 
Although the authors of these versions did not flourish at the tations of Jeremiah ; 7, 8, 9. Three Targums on the book of 
time when the Hebrew language was spoken, yet ttiey en- Esther; and, 10. A Targum or paraphrase on the two books 
joyed many advantages for understanding the Bible, espe- of Chronicles. These Targums, taken together, form a con- 
tfially the Old Testament, which are not possesited by the tinued paraphrase on the Old Testament, with the exception 
modems: for, living near the thne when that language was of the oooks of Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (anciently re- 
vernacular, they could Icam by tradition the true signification puted to be part of Ezra) ; which being for the most part 
of some Hebrew words, which is now forgotten. Many of written in Chaldee, it has been conjectured that no para- 
tliem also being Jews, and from their childhood accustomed phrases were written on them, as being unnecessary; though 
to hear the rabbins explain the Scriptures, the study of which Dr. Prideaux is of opinion that Targums were composed on 
they diligently cultivated, and likewise speaking a dialect these books also, which have perished in the lapse of ages, 
allied to the Hebrew, — tliey could not but become well ac- The language, in which these paraphrases are composed, 

auainted with the latter. Hence it may be safely inferred varies in purity according to the time when they were re- 

lat the ancient versions generally give the true sense of spectively written. Thus, the Targums of Onkelos and tfie 

Scripture, and not unfrequently in passages where it could Pseudo-Jonathan are much purer than the others, approxi- 

scarcely be discovered by any other means. AH the ancient mating very nearly to the Aramean dialect in which some 

versions, indeed, are of great importance both in the criticism, parts of Daniel and Ezra are written, except, indeed, that 

as well as in the interpretation, of the sacred writings, but the orthography does not always correspond; while the lan- 

they are not all witnesses of equal value ; for the authority guage or the later Targums whence tne rabbinical dialect 

of the different versions depends partly on the age and derives its source is far more impure, and is intermixed with 

country of their respective autnors, partly on the text whence barbarous and foreign words. Originally, all the Chaldee 

their translations were made, and partly on the ability and paraphrases were written without vowel-points, like all other 

fidelity with which they were executed. It will therefore oriental manuscripts ; but at length some persons ventured 

be not irrelevant to oHer a short historical notice of the prin- to add points to them, though very erroneously, and this 

cipal versions above mentioned, as well as of some other irregular punctuation was retained in the Venice and other 

ancient versions of less celebrity perhaps, but which have early editions of the Hebrew liible. Some further impe. 

been beneficially consulted by biblical critics. feet attempts towards regular pointing were made both in the 

Complutensian and in the Antwerp Polyglotts, until at length 

< 1. ON THE TARGUMS, OR CHALDEE PARAPHRASES OF THE ,^1^^?^^^'^' j° ^^^l^^^^? ^'i, }^^ Hebrew Bible pub- 

9 «. VII in *R ^^^ TESTAMENT. lishcd at Basil, undcFtook the thankless task* of improving 

the punctuation of the Targums, acronling to such rules as 

I. Tarp-um of Onkelon ,— II. Of the Pteu da- Jonathan ;— III. he had formed from tlic pointing which he had found in the 

The' Jerxigalem Targum i — IV. The Targum of Jonathan Chaldee parts of the books of Daniel and Ezra; and his 

Ben Uzziel ;—V. The Targum on the Hagioifropha ,~VI. method ol" punctuation is followed in Bishop Walton's 

The Targum on the Meirilhth ;—\lL VIII. IX. Three Polyglott. , . , 

Targumi on the booh of Either s^X, A Targ^im on the 1- T^© Targum of Onkelos— It is not known with cer- 

books of Chronicles s—^h Real value of the different Jamty at what time Onkelos flourished, nor of what nation 

Tartnims, he was: Professor Eichhom conjectures that he was a native 

--- OL ij 1 /rp \ 'c ■ 1 of Babylon, first, because he is mentioned in the Babylonish 

The Chaldee won\ o^^n ( pRfit'M) signifies, in general, rp^jj^^^J secondly, because his dialect is not the Chaldee 

any version or explanation; but this appellation is more ,^g,^ in Palestine, but much purt^r, and more closely rc- 

particularly restricted to the versions c.' paraphrase^ of the gjnibling the style of Daniel and Ezra ; and, lasUy, be<iuse 

Old Testament, executed in the hast- Aramaean or Chaldee j^^ j^^^ ^^^ interwoven any of those fabulous narrative* to 

dialect, as it is usually called. These I arguma are termed ^,^^^^ ^^^ j^^.^ ^j. paj^stine were so much attached, and 

paraphra^s or expositions, because they are rather com- ^^^^ ^,j^.^j^ they could with difliculty refrain. The gene- 

ments and explications, than literal translations of the text : ^^lly received opinion is, that he was a proselyte to JudSism, 

they are written in the Chaldee tongue, which became^fami- ^^^^^ ^j^. j^, ^^^^^ celebrated Rabbi Hillei;who flourished 

liar to the Jews after the I4me of their captivity m Babylon, ^^,^^^ ^^^ ^ y^^f^^^ ^^^ Christian »ra; and consequently 

and was more known to them than the Hebrew itself: so ^^^ Qnkelos was conU^mporary with our Saviour: Bauer 

that, when the law was " read m the synagogije every Sab- ^^^ j^^^n, however, place f.iin ih the second century. The 

bath-day," in pure biblical Hebrew, an explanation was ^ ^^ ^^ Onkelos comprises the Pentateuch of five books 

subjoined to it in Chaldee ; m order to render it intelligible ^^ ^ ^^^ .^ . ^^^ preferred to all the others both by 

to the peonle, who had but an imperfect knowledge of the j^^.^ ^^^^ Christians, on account of the purity of its styl/, 

Hebrew language. This pracUce, as already observed, ^^^ -^^ ^^^^j ^^.^^j^j^ ^^^^^ i^l^ legenSs. It is rather a 

originated with Ezra:* as there are no traces of any written ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ paraphrase, and renders the Hebrew text word 

^ ^ . , , .- „ .1 ,1 for word, with so much accuracy and exactness, that being 

t Ffiran arrnunt of the principal Modern Vehsioxs. the roailer is re- *^* "'"» """ pv i • u j ^«„;„„i U^K,-»«, S 

ferred lo th.» Uibliographical Appendix to Vol. II. P«ri I. Chap. I. Sect. VI. set to the same musical iiotcs. With the original Hebrew, it 




, iii. pi». 34—51. ; PfciiTer, CriUca Sacra, cap. 

torn. ii. pp. ".'jO— 771.) aiul in hin TrealiM de Thcologia Judaica, Ac. Exer _ 

cit. Ii. (Il)id. toin. ii. pp. 863-fi«».) ; Bauer, Crillca Sacra, tract, iii. pp. 2S8— ■ Pirc Simon, Iliet. Crtt. do VIeux Tpst llv. ii. c. tiii. liaii censored Box- 

3fiS ; Raiiibach, Insi. Herin. Bacrc. pp. 606—611. ; PIclet, Th^olocie Chr*- torf • ^yode of pointing tlie Chaldee parapliranea with great sereritT ; ob. 

tienne, torn. i. p. 145. rt srq. ; Jahn, Introductio ad Libroa Veleria Faederis, fervlnR, thai he would hare doo«» nmch better if he had more dilq^Uy 

pp. 69— 7o. ; aud Wtehncr'i Antiquiutea Ebrasorum, torn. 1. pp. 156—170. examined manuacnpta that were more correctly pointed. 
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ttynaffogaea, first in Hebrew and then in the Taitriun of 
OnkMOB. This TVfinun has been translated into Latin by 
Alfonso de ^mora. Paulas Faj^ius, Bemardinus fialdus, and 
Andrew de Leon of Zamora.> 

II. The second Targum, which is a more liberal paraphrase 
of the Pentateuch than the preceding, is usually called the 
Taboum op the Pseudo-Jonathan, being ascribed by many 
to Jonathan Ben Uz^iel, who wrote the much esteemed para- 

Shrase on the prophets. But the difference in the style and 
iction of this Telrgum, which is very impure, as well as in 
the method of paraphrasing adopted m it, clearly proyes that 
it could not baye been written by Jonathan Ben Uzziel, who 
indeed sometimes indulj^es in allegories, and has introduced 
a few barbarisms ; but this Targum on the law abounds with 
the most idle Jewish legends that can well be conceived : 
which, together with the barbarous and forei^ words it 
contains, render it of yery little utility. From its mention- 
ing" the six parts of the i\ilmtid (on Exod. xxvi. 9.), which 
compilation was not written till two centuries after the bitth 
of Uhrist; — CorutantinopU (on Num. xxiv. 19.), which city 
was always called Byzantium until it receiyed its name from 
Constantine the Great, in the beginning of the fourth cen^ 
tory ; the Lombards (on Num. xxiy. 24.), whose first irrup- 
tion into Itdy did not take place until tlie year 570; and the 
7\trka Ton Gren. x. 2.), who did not become conspicuous till 
the miadle of the sixth century, — ^learned men are unani- 
mously of opinion that this Targum of the Pseudo^Jonathan 
could not baye been written before the seyenth, or eyen the 
eighth century. It was probably compiled from older inter- 
pretations. This Chaldee paraphrase ¥^as translated into 
Latin by Anthony Ralph de Cheyalier, an eminent French 
Protestant diyine, in the sixteenth century. 

III. The Jerusalem Targum, which also paraphrases the 
fite books of Moses, deriyes its name from the dialect in 
which it is composed. It is by no means a connected para- 
phrase, sometimes omitting whole -yerses, or even chapters ; 
at other times explaining only a single word of a yerse, of 
which it sometimes gives a twofold interpretation ; and at 
others, Hebrew words are inserted without an^ explanation 
whatever. In many respects it corresponds with the para- 

Ehrase of the Pseudo-Jonathan, whose legendary tales are 
ere frequently repeated, abridged, or expanded. From the 
impurity of its style, and the number ot Greek, Latin, and 
Persian words which it contains. Bishop Walton, Caipzov, 
Wolfius, and man}[ other eminent philologers, are of opinion, 
that it is a compilation by several authors, and consists of 
extracts and collections. From these internal evidences, the 
commencement of the seventh century has been assigned as 
its probable date ; but it is more likely not to have been writ- 
ten before the eighth or perhaps the ninth century. This 
Tsffgum ¥^as also translated into Latin by Chevalier and by 
Francis Taylor. 

lY. The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel. — ^According 
to the talmudical traditions, the author of this paraphrase was 
chief of the eighty distinguished scholars ol Rabbi Hillel 
the elder, and a fellow-disciple of Simeon the Just, who bore 
the in&nt Messiah in his arms : consequently he would be 
nearly contemporary with Onkelos. Wolnus,> however, 
adopts the opinion of Dr. Prideaux, that he flourished a short 
time before the birth of Christ, and compiled the work which 
bears his name, from more ancient Targums, that had been 
preserved to his time by oral tradition. Trom the silence of 
Oripen and Jerome concerning this Tar^m, of which they 
cooEl not but have availed themselves if it had reallyexisted 
in their time, and also from its being cited in the Talmud, 
both Bauer and Jahn date it much later than is generaUy ad- 
mitted : the former, indeed, is of opinion, that its true date 
cannot be ascertained ; and the latter, from the inequalities 
of style and method observable in it, considers it as a com- 
pilation from the interpretations of several learned men, made 
about the close of the third or fourth century. This para- 
phrase treats on the Prophets, ^t is (according to the Jew- 
ish classification of the sacred writings), on me books of 
Joshua, Judges, 1 &2 Sam. 1 &2 Kings, who are termed the 
former prophets; and on Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezeldel, and the 
twelve minor prophets, who are designated as the udier pro- 
phets. Though the s^le of this Targum is not so nure and 
elegant as that of Onkelos, yet it is not disfigured by those 
le^ndary tales and numerous foreign and bubarous words 

• The IblleM iafonnatkMi, coBcemliig tbetanm of Onkeloi^ it to be 
iwuid In tba ditquiiitioQ of G. a Winer, MMtd De OnkekMo.eJuaqae 
Vmobtuk Chekhice Di—ertatio, 4to. IJpii%]890L 

• WhBottteca Hebniet. tcMn. L p. 1100. 
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which abound in the latter Targums. Both the language 
and method of interpretation, however, are irregular : m the 
exposition of the former prophets, the text is more closel/ 
rendered than in that on tne latter, which is less accurate, as 
well as more paraphrastical, and interspersed with some tra- 
ditions and fabulous legends. In order to attach the greater 
authority to the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the Jews, 
not satisfied with making him contemporary with the pro- 
phets Malachi, Zacharian, and Hagsai, and asserting that 
he receiyed it from their lips, have, related, that while Jona- 
than was composing his naraphrase, there was an earthquake 
for forty leagues around iiii|i ; and that if any bird happened 
to pass over him, or a fly alighted on his pa})er while wri- 
ting, they were immediately consumed by fire from heaven* 
wimout any injury being sustained either, by his person or 
his paoer ! ! The whole of this Targum was translated into 
Latin by Alfonzo de Zamora, Andrea de Leon, and Conrad 
Pellican ; and the paraphrase on the twelve minor prophets, 
by Immanuel Tremellius. 

V. The TaHgum on the Cetubim, Hagiographa, or Holy 
Writings, is ascribed by some Jewish vmters to BafJoae, or 
Rabbi Joseph, sumam^ the one-eyed or blind, who is said 
to have been at the head of the academy at Sora, in the third 
century; though others affirm that its author is unknown. 
The style is baHbarous, impure, and very unequal, interspersed 
with numerous digressions and legendary narratives: on 
which account the younger Buxtort; and after him Bauer 
and Jahn, are of opinion that the whole is a compilation of 
lat& times ; and tnis sentiment appears to be the most cor- 
rect. Dr. Prideaux diaracterizes its language as the most 
corrupt Chaldee of the Jerusalem dialect. The translators of 
theprecedinjg Targum, together with Arias Montanus, have 
given a Latin version of this Targum. 

VI. The Targum on the Megilloth, or five books of 
Ecclesiastes^ Song of Sonera, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Ruth, and Esther, is evidenUy a compilation by several per- 
sons : the barbarism of its s^le, numerous digressions, and 
idle legends which are insert^, all concur to prove it to be 
of late date, and certainly not earlier than the sixth century. 
The paraphrase on the book of Ruth and the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah is the best executed portion : Ecclesiastes is 
more freely paraphrased ; but the text of the Song of Solo- 
mon is absolutely lost amidst the difi'use circumaeription of it» 
author, and his dull glosses and fabulous additions. 

VII. VIIL IX. Tlie Three Targums on the Book of 
Esther. — ^This book has always been held in the highest 
estimation by the Jews ; which circumstance induced them 
to translate it repeatedly into the Chaldee dialect. Three 
paraphrases on it have been printed : one in the Antwerp 
Polyglott, which is much shorter and contains fewer digres- 
sions than the others; another in Bishop Walton's Polyglott, 
which is m(Mre diffuse, and comprises more numerous Jewish 
fiibles and traditions ; and a third, of which a Latin version 
was published by Francis Taylor ; and which, according to 
Carpzov, is more stupid and diffuse than either of the pro- 
ceding. They are all three of very late date. 

X. A Taroum on the Books of Chronicles, which for a 
long time was unknown both to Jews and Christians, w2M 
dis^ered in the library at Erfurt, belongingto the ministers 
of the Augsburg confession, by Matthias Trederick Beck ; 
who published it in 1680, 3, 4, in two quarto volumes. 
Another edition was published at Amsterdam by the learned 
l!>ayid Wilkins (1715, 4to.), from a manuscript in the nnif- 
versity library at Cambridge. It is more complete than 
Beck^ edition, and supplies many of its deficiences. This 
Targum, however, is of very little value ; like all the other 
Ch^dee paraphrases, it blends legendary tales with the nar- 
rative, and mtroduces numerous Greek words, suoh as 

XI. Qf all the Chaldee paraphrases above noticed, the 
Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel are most 
higluy valued by the Jews, who implicitly receive their ex- 
positions of doubt^ passages. Shickhaird, Mayer, Helvi- 
cus, Leusden, Hettinger, and Dr. Prideaux, have conjectured 
that some Chaldee l^gum was in use in the synagogue 
where our Lord read Isa. bri. 1,3. (Luke iv. 17—19.) ; and 
that he quoted Psal. xxii. 1. when on the cross (Matt. xvii. 
46.), not out of the Hebrew text, but out of a Chaldee par»- 
pluase. But Uiere does not appear to be sufficient ground 
for this hypothesis : for as the Chaldee or East Aramean 
dialect was spoken at Jerusalem, it is at least as probable 
that Jesus Christ interpreted the Hebrew into the vernacular 
dialect in the &8t instance, as that he should have read firan 
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a Tarr-ifi ; ^I'l-J. « " - n '.n t:.v toss, it ws3 perf^-ctly natural 
that \i»r -ii '-ii -:«^'.i': i;. •;.•- "j;*::!*^? hrir-iair»='- rdthcr ifi'in ia ihr 
Bibji<.*<:l H':ir*-'v: -jiM";.. \\»i hive alr»=-^tiy s<-^n. was culti- 
vated and s! jci«'i '^y V-t ■ j,:i"i'ts and L*-vi>s as a Ifaraed 
lang'uasff-. Th - 'j'.;rl'i-:ii *«; K/-lil»i Joseph ihf Blind, in which 
the wo:ds cii'. i :>;. '.'ir I..:i are to b*,* found, is so loo^ 
potttrif/r v, lUti tii'ue if i.i* crucifixion, th^t it cannot U* n^ 
ceiTf^ ^^ frvid^mc-. Sj mmerous, ir.df-td, are the v^ria- 
tions. and >•> zr.)\\Thry are the alterations oceiurins in tlie 
inanuy*ri:.'t'' of th*^ rbald*^- paraphrase's, that Dr. K^nnicoti 
has clf-ariy pr.'Vr-ii t:!>-rn to have tieen de^ixnediy alt*- red in 
compiimeiit to the previously corrupted copiesof the Hebrew i 
text ; or. in other words, that ** alterations have been ' 
made wilfully in the Chaldee paraphrase to render that para- [ 
phrase, in some places, more conf ^nnable to the woMs of , 
the He^irew text, where th'jse Hebrew words are supposed ; 
to be hifht, but had tfaemsf.-lves been cerrupted.'^i But not- i 
wiihstandinv all thfir deUcii'iicies and mterpolations, the i 
Tarrrums. especially tliose of Onkelos uimI Jonathan, are of i 
considenible iinport.mce in the interpretation of the Scrip- 1 
tures, not only as they supply the meaninsrs of words or 
phras'.-s ccournnsf but once in the Old Testament, but also 
because they reflect considera!)le li^ht on the Jewish riles, 
ceremonies, laws, customs, usages, &c. mentioned or alluded 
to in both Tetftaments. But it Is in establishing the genuine 
meaning of particular prophecies relative to ttie Me«siah, in 
opposition to the false explications of the Jews and Anti- 
tnnitarians, diat these Targunis are pre-eminently useful. 
Bishop Walton, Dr. Prideaux, Pfeifler, Carpzov, and Ram- 
bnch, have illustrated this remark by nmnerous examples. 
Bishop Patrir^k, and Drs. Gill and Clarke, in their respective 
Commentaries on the Bible, have inserted many valuable 
elucidations from the Chaldee paraphrasts. Leusaen recom- 




•ground 

Daniel and Ezra to be first read either with his own Cbaldee 
Manual, or with Buxtorfs Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon; 
after which the Tar^ums of Onkelos and Jonathan may be 
perused, with the help of BuxtorTs Chaldee and SSyriac 
Lexicon, and of De Lara^s work, De Convtnicntia lloeabuh- 
ru/n Jiabbinieurum aim GrtEtig H guibusdam tUiis iinguu 
EuTvpstis, Amstelodami, 1648, 4to.' lliose, who may be 
able to procure it, may mc^re advantageously study Mr. 
HiggB*8 Manual of the Chaldee Language, Boston, (Massa- 
chusetts), 1832. bvo. 

$ 3. OK THE ANC1E.NT GRSEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

I. The Sxpti-aoi^t: — 1. Ilhtory of it ; — 2. .f critical ac- 
count of itn execution ; — 3. Jfhat manuscript » vere uted 
bit its authors ; — 4. Account of the biblical labours of 
Oriiffti ; — 5. JS'otice of the recensions or editions of Eu- 
sebius and Pamphilus^ of Lucian^ and of Hesychius ; — 
6. Peculiar importance of the Septuagint Vtrsion in the 
criticism and intevftretntion of the »\Vw Testament. — 11. Ac- 
count of other Grefh versions of the Old Testament ; 
— 1. Version of Aq.i'iLA ; — 2. Of Theodotio^ ; — 3. Of 
Htmmaciiis ;-— 4, 5, 6. Anonymous versions. — III. Refer- 
ences in ancient manuscripts to other versions. 

1. Among the (Jn-cik versions of the Old Testament, the 
ALEXANmtiAN OT Septuagint, as it is generally termed, is 
the most ancient and v»lu:ible; and was held in so much 
esteem both by the Jews and by the first ('hristians, as to 
be constantly rt*ad in the synagogues and churches. Hence 
it is uniformly cited by tln^ early fathers, whether Greek or 
Latin, and fmin this version all the translations into other 
languages, which were anciently approved by the Christian 
church, were execute<l (with the exception of the Syriac), 
as the Arabia, Armenian, Ethiopic, (lOthic, and Old Italic 
or the Latin Version in use before the time of Jerome ; and 
to this day the Septuairint is exclusively read in the (Jreek 
and m^jst other Oriental churches.' This version has derived 

i Dr. K*'nnirot!'ii Horonil I>iyiserteti«in, pp. 167-19^. 

* Act* a iiiiiii-f> dfilH' priiiripili'ijitioniot ilif;('haMee Parnphrajtos in the 
BiBl.ioORAPinrAi. Appr.NDix In Voi,. II. Paut I. T'iiap. I. Sect V. $ 1. 

s Walton, Friil. r. ix. (pp 3r£)— ftHi. ) ; from which, and Iruin iho following 
Authorities, our nrcunt of th«* S>>piuaKint if* <l«-nv«.'d, vix. liaiifr. Crilica 
flAcra, pp. iM3— 27.'J who ha.-* chiofly followed Ho<ly'ii book, hi'redfter no- 
ticed, in the hiiffory of ihi- rtcpiiiiu;int verioon : Dr. Prideaux. ronncrtion. 
rrf ii. bmtk i. («uh anno 277. ivol. ii. pp. •^— 10.; ; M^fchV Prefaci; to jwrt 
ofhiii ifititiori of I^ LtiUit's nihliothfca Horra, in which the lii>itory ol the 
BefniUfhit viTsioii h niinutt-lv nninint'd : MoriiR, in Ernomi, vol. ii. pp. 
10-81. lUl— 119 ; CAri>Z')v, Crilira :4&ira, ri> 1^1-531. i Masciiand Bovr- 



.— — ... eitlier from Ihe Jevitli icrcuot of seventy-two pei^ 
90p5h2rii:^ been eiopkjed t#j m^e it, orfroni its narinsr le- 
ceired the i:^>^ r"baiion oif tfae Sanhedih. or great councL of 
xbm Jews, vtueh eooMied of serentf, or, more correctly, of 
fiefentj-tw> p<-r>>n«^^Miich oneeriaintT, howerer. hasprp- 
Tmiled coriC«n.iii? tbe nal ht^vyrr of tfiis ancient Tersion; 
and while ■nmc have etremiously' advocated its miraculous 
and divine rtrijrio. other eminent 'philoiooisis have Inbi.iured 
to prove that it mas! have been ex£cuted~ by several persons 
mnd at did'fient times. 

1.^ .Vccordiiig to one arronnt, Ptolemy Philadelphns, king 
of £?>*pt. cau.->ed th:;» trtnsldti>>n to be made for the use of 
the library which be had founded at Alexandria, at the re^ 
quest and 'with the advice of the ceiebraU'd Demetrios Pha- 
lereus, hi'^ prinr^ipal librarian. For this purpose it is reported 
that he sint Ahsteas and Andreas, two distinguished officers 
of his court, to Jenuialem. on an embassy to Eleasar, then 
hitfh-priest of the Jews, to reoue^t of the latter a copy tf the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and that there might ^ao be sent to him 
sevt nty-two persons (six chosen out of each of the twelve 
tribes), who were emjally well skilled in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages. Th»-ae learned men were accordingly 
shut up in the island of Pharos: where, havinjr agreed in 
the translation of each period after a mutual confereiiee, De- 
metrius wrote down their version as they dictated it to him; 
and thus, in the space of seventy-two days, the whole was 
accomplished. This relation is derived from a letter ascribed 
to Anateas himself, the authenticity of which has been 
greatly disputed. If, as there is every reason to believe is 
the case, this piece is a forgery, it was made at a very early 
period ; for it was in existence in the time of Josepbus, who 
has inade use of it in his Jewish Antiquities. The veracity 
of Aristeas's narrative was not questioned until the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth centurv : at which time, indeed, biblical 
criticism was. comparaiivtlv, in its infancy. Vives,* 5>ca- 
liger,* Van Dale," Dr. Prideaux, and, above' all. Dr. Hody,' 
were the principal writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who attacked the genuineness of the pretended 
narrative of Aristeas; and though it was ably vindicated bv 
Bishop Walton,- Isaac Vossius.i' Whiston,'^ Brett," and 
other modem writers, the majority of the leanied in our own 
time are fully agreed in considi rlni; it as fictitious. 

Philo, the Jew, who also notices the Septuagint version, 
was ignorant of most of the circumstances narrated by Aris- 
teas ; Dut he relates others which appear net less extraordi- 
nary. According to him, Ptolemy Philadelphus sent to 
Palestine for some learned Jews, whose number he does not 
specify : and these iroin? ovt r to the island of Pharos, ihire 
executed so many distinct versions, all of which so exact ly 
and ttnif/rmly aureetl in sense, phrasts.and words, as proved 
them to have been not coninn.'n iiiterpn"t<TS ; but men pro- 
pheticjilly inspired and divint ly directed, who had every 
word dictated to them by the Si)irit of Ciod throughout the 
entire translation. He adds that an annual fistiN-al was cele- 
brated by the Alexandrian Jews in the Isle of Pharos, where 
the version was made, until his time, to presonre tiie memory 
of it, and to thank tiod lor so great a benefit.'- 

Justiii Martyr, who tlourished in the middle of the second 
centurA*, about one hundred yearsafter Philo, relates'^ a simi- 
lar story, with the addition of the seventy interpreters bein-r 
shut up each in his own separate cell (which had l>een 
erected lor that purpose by onler of Ptolemy Philadelphus); 
and that here they composed so many distinct versions, 
word for word, in the very same exnre'ssions, to the wrejil 
admiration of the king; who, not douminnr that this version 
was divinely inspire<l, loaded the interpreters with honours, 

nor'8 edition of !*•* I..on);'8 Dihlioihoca Sacra, ran ii. vol. ii. pp 216 — •.J.u. 






if*— .'*M. ; Thoina?», Iiitmitiictio in Ilt^riiii-ncuficaiii Sai-niiii iiinu:^]iie T»> 
tauifnti, pp. 'i£^—'£>\ ; Ilarlen. Hri'vior Nolitia l-itlT.iturir <ira.*ert\ pp. l^^ 
—ffVi. : and RenoiinnL AnnaU'8 do riiii|iriuiorir d**s AMes. torn. i. n. Hd 
Sep alw) Ori^enis Hexapld, a Monlfaucon. ituii. i. Prn-Itin. Ihss. pp. ir-,0. 
A/uU acc<ium of the inannscnpih Hud i dition* of the (iret'k :S<-i ipturf^ is 
fjivi.'H in iho preface t»> Vi»l. i. ot liie edition of the Sepiuapint ci^iuintnccd 
bv ihf> late Rer. Dr.Iloluivs, of which an account is given iu the ApDendii 
to Vol II. 

• In a notp on Auiriintine de Ci\itate Dei. lib. vili. c. 42. 
> In a note on KiiM.'biii«'s ClinMitcle, no. atmcxxxiv. 

• l>i(>sertatio super Ari>tea, de lxx inieriiretihus. Ate. Am^t. ITlVl, 4tj>. 
^ De Ud.ilioruiii (ji^irorum Ti'xtihiiif, Versionibux Orceci^s ef LsttiQl 

Vulcat'i. iihri iv. rui pr.Tiiiitiitur Aiistea* Ilit^toria, folio, Oxun. 1703. 

• Prol. e. ix. ♦»— 10. pp. 3at>-;W. 

• Oe Lxx. Interpreubut, Hag. (.'om. 1661. 4to. 

>e In the Appendix to hii work on " The UtenU AccoinpUshmeiit of Scrip- 
ture Prophecie.x." Londuo, 1791. ^o. 

11 I)i»M>itation on the SepUiagfnl, in BWwp WatnoD'i Colkction of Tliee 
ktfcieal Tracts, vol. iU. p. 20. c/ Mfi 

»• De VitA Mosid, lib. It. «• Cohort ad Gentet. 
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and dismisMd them $o their own eounttf ,' with magnificept 
presents. The jgpod &ther tdds, tiiat tHe ruins of thaat ^la 
were visible in his time. Bat this nMratire of Justin'b is 
dixeetly at variance widi aiBvera] ebonmstsfeees recorded by 
Aristees; such, for instaoe, as fh» orafious eooftniie^ vt 
deliberation of the translaton^ avd^ arMte all, the Te^r' ioh 
portant point of the version beings diotated to Demetrius Phap 
lereus. Epiphanius, a writer ofthe fburtk centorf, attempts 
to harmonize all these aecountsby abnttinfir up the translators 
two and two, in thirty-six cella* where they mi^t consider 
or delib«ate, and by stationing a copyist in eaoh cell, to 
whom Uie translators dictated their labours : the result of all 
which was the production of thirty-eiz inspired versions, 
agreeing most uniformly together. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Samaritans have tradi- 
tions in favour of their version of the Pentateuc'- -Mjually 
extravagant with those preserved by the Jews. In the Sa- 
maritan Chronicle of Abul Phatach, which was compiled in 
the fourteenth century from ancient and modem authors both 
Hebrew and Arabic, there is a story to the following effect : — 
That Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the tenth year of his reign, 
directed his attention to the differt^nce subsisting between the 
Samaritans and Jews concerningr the law ; the former receiving 
only the Pentateuch, and rejecting every other work ascribed 
to the prophets by the Jews. In order to determine this differ- 
ence, he commanded the two nations to send deputies to 
Alexandria. The Jews intrusted this mission to Usar^ the 
Samaritans to Jaron, to whom several other associaU^s were 
added. Sepaiate apartments, in a particular quarter of Alex* 
andria, were assigned to each of these strangers ; who were 
prohibited from having any personal intercourse, and each of 
them had a Greek scnbe to write his version. Thus were 
the law and other Scriptures translated by the Samaritans ; 
whose version being most carefully examined, the Iring was 
convinced that their text was more complete than that ofthe 
Jews. Such is the narrative of Abul Pnatach, dive^d how- 
ever of numerous marvellous circumstances, with which it has 
been decorated by the Samaritans ; who are not surpassed 
even by the Jews in their partiality for idle legends. 

A fact, buried under such a mass of fables as the translation 
of the Septuagint has been by the historians who have pre- 
tended to record it, necessarify loses all its historical charac- 
ter, which indeed we are fully justified in disregarding alto- 
gether. Although there is no doubt but that some truth is 
concealed under this load of fables, yet it is by no means an 
easy task to discern the truth from what is false : the follow- 
ing, however, is the result of our researches concerning this 
celebrated version : — 

It is probable that the seventy interpreters, as they are 
called, executed their version of the Pentateuch during the 
joint reigns of Ptolemy Lagus, and his son Philadelphus. 
The Pseudo-Aristeas, Josephus, Philo, and many other writ- 
ers, whom it were tedious to enumerate, relate that tliis ver- 
sion was made during the reign of Ptolemy II. or Philadel- 
phus : Joseph fien Gorion, nowever, among the rabbins, 
Theodoret, and many other Christian writers, refer its date to 
the time of Ptolemy Lagus. Now these two traditions can 
be reconciled only by supposing the version to have been per- 
formed during the two ^'ears when Ptolemy Philadelphus 
shared the throne with his father ; which date coincides with 
the third and fourth years of tiie hundred and twenty-third 
olympiad, that is, about the years 286 and 285 before the 
▼ulgar Christian aera. Further, this version was made neither 
by the command of Ptolemy, nor at the request nor under the 
superintendence of Demetrius Phalereus ; but was voluntarflv 
undertaken by the Jews for the use of their countrymen. It 
is well known, that, at the period above noticed, there was a 
great multitude of Jews settled in Egvpt, particularly at 
Alexandria: these, being most strictly observant of the reli- 
gious institutions and usanfes of iheir forefathers, had their 
Sanhedrin, or grand council, composed of seventy or seventy- 
two members, and very numerous synagogues, in which the 
law was read to them on every Sabbath ; and as the bulk of 
the common people were no longer ac()u»inted with biblical 
Hebrew (the Greek language alone being used in their ordi- 
nary intercourse), it became necessary to translate the Pen- 
tateuch into Greek for their use. This is a far more probable 
account of the origin of the Alexandrian version than the tra- 
ditions above stated. If this translation had been made by 
public authority, it would unquestionably have been per- 
formed under the direction of the SaidiediiB ; who would have 
examined, and peihann eorrocted it, if it had been the work 
of a single individiuuy piovioualy to givio|f it the stamp of 



thoir approbation, and introducing it into the syna^rogues. In 
either case the translation would, probably, be denominated 
the Septuagint, because the Sanhedrin was composed of 
seventy or seventy-two members. It is even possible that 
the Sanhedrin, in order to ascertain the fidelity ofthe work, 
night have sent to Palestine for some learned men, of whose 
assistance and advice theywould have availed Uiemselves in 
examining the version. This fact, if it could be proved (for 
it is offered as a mere conjecture), vrould account for the story 
of the king of Egypt's sending an embassy to Jerusalem. 
There is, however, one circumstance which proves that, in 
executing this translation, the synagogues were originally in 
contemplation, viz. that all the ancient writers unanimously 
concur in saying that the Pentateuch was first translated. 
The five books of Moses, indeed, were the only books read in 
the synagogues until the time of Antiochus Epinhanes, king 
of Syria ; who having forbidden that practice in Palestine, 
the Jews evaded his commands by substituting for the Pen- 
tateuch the reading of the prophetic books. When, after- 
wards, the Jtfws were delivered from the tyranny of the kings 
of Syria, they read the law and the prophets alternately in 
their synagogues ; and the same custom was adopted by the 
Hellenistic or GraK^izing Jews* 

2. But whatever was the real number of the authors of the 
version, their introduction of Coptic words, (such as oi^i, ax*^ 
fi/i^r, &c.) as well as their rendering of ideas purely Hebrew 
altogether' in the Egyptian manner, ch»ariy prove that they 
were natives of Egypt. Thus they express the creation of 
the worid, not by the proper Greek word KT1SI2, but by 
rENE2i2, a term employed by the philosophers of ^Vlexan- 
dria to express the origin of the universe. Tlie Hebrew 
word Thummim (Exod. xxviii. 30.), which signifies perfec- 
tions, they render aaHGE a, truih,^ Tlie difference of style 
also Indicates the version to have been the work not of one 
but of several translators, and to have been executed at dif- 
ferent times. The best qualified and most able among them 
was the translator of the Pentateuch, who was evidently 
master of both Greek and Hebrew : he has for the most part 
religiously followed the Hebrew text, and has in various 
instances introduced the most suitable and best chosen ex- 
pressions. From the very close resemblance subsisting be- 
tween the text of the Greek wraion and the text of the S^a- 
ritan Pentateuch, Louis de Dieu, Selden, Whiston, Hassen- 
camp, and Bauer, are of opinion that the author of the Alexan- 
drian version made it from the Samaritan Pentoteuch. And in 
proportion as these two correspond, the Greek differs from 
the Hebrew. This opinion is further supported by the de- 
clarations of Origen and Jerome, that the translator found 
the venerable name of Jehovah not in the letters in oonmon 
use, but in very ancient characters ; and also by the fact thai 
those consonants in the Septuagint are frecjueutly confounded 
together, the shapes of which are similar in the Samaritan, 
but not in the Hebrew alphabet 1'his hypothesis, however 
ingenious and plausible, is by no means determinate ; and 
what militates most against it is, the inveterate enmity sub- 
sisting between the Jews and Samaritans, added to the cdn- 
stant and unvar}'ing testimony of antiquity that the Greek 
version of the Pentateuch was executed by Jews. There ia 
no other way by which to reconcile these conflicting opinions, 
than by supposing either that the manuscripts used^ by the 
Egyptian Jews approximated towards the letters and text of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, or that the translators of the Sep* 
tuagint made use of manuscripts written in ancient charao* 
ters.' 

Next to the Pentateuch, for ability and fidelity of execu 
tion, ranks the translation of the book of Proverbs, the authii 
of which was well skilled in the two languages : Michaelia 
is of opinion that, of all the books of Uie Septuagint, the 
style of the Proverbs is the best, the translators having 
clothed the most ingenious thoughts in as neat and elegant 
langruage as was ever used by a Pythagorean ^age, to express 
his philosophic maxims.^ The translator of the book of Job 

I The reason of this appears from I)io<k>nis f^inilufi, who informs us that 
the president of the Egyptian courts of justice wore round his neck a 
golden chain, at which was su^ipended an iiitagc net round with preciooi 
stones, which was railed THimi, « x^-iTP.y.fvx*, Ak^jumr lib. i. c. 75. tuui. 
i. pp. 225. (edit. Bipont.) Bauer, (Crit. Sacr. pp. 214, 215.X and Moms 
(Acroases in Brncsti, toin. ii. pp. C7— 81.)i have yiven several examples, 
proving from internal evidence tltat the authors of the Septuagint ycrsioa 
were Egyptian. 

• Tlie vttlue of the Greek version ofihe Peninteuch, for criticism and in* 
terpretation, is minutely invefiti)tated by Dr. Toeplor, in his DissertaUon 
De Pentaieuchi luterpretaiiouis Alexandrine Indole, llalis Saxoouak 
1830. 8vo. ^^ 

• Michaelia, Introd. to NcwTenit. vol. i. p. 113. 
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being acquainted with the Greek poets, his style is more 
elegant and studied : but he was not sufficiently ma.«tpr of the 
Hebrew lang;uasv^ and literature, and consequeutly his version 
IS very often erroneous. Many of the historical passages are 
interpolated; and in tlie poetical parts there are several Das- 
sages wanting : Jerome, in his prvface to the book of Job, 
specifies as many as seventy or eighty verses. These onus- 
sions were supplif^ by Origen from 1 ncodotion^s translation. 
The book of Joshua could not have been translated till up- 
wards of twenty years after the death of Ptolemy Lagus : for, 
in chapter viii. verse IH., the translator has introduced the 
word yauTsc, a word of Gallic origin, denoting a short dart or 
javelin peculiar to the Gauls, who made an irruption into 
Greece in the third year of the l*25th olympiad, or b. c. 278. ; 
and it was not until some time after' that event that the 
Egyptian kings took Grallic mercenaries into their pay and 
service. 

During the rei^ of Ptolemy Philometer, the book of 
Esther, together with the Psalms and Prophets, was trans- 
lated, l^e subscription annexed to the version of Esther 




Prophets, in all probability 
were translated still later, because the Jews did not begin to 
read them in their syiiagos^ues till about the year 170 before 
Christ. The Psalms nud Prophets were translated by men 
every way unequal to the task : Jeremiah is the best executed 
among the Prophets ; and next to this the books of Amos and 
Ezekiel are placed : the important prophecies of Isaiah were 
translated, accordingto Bishop Lowth, upwards of one hun- 
dred years after the Pentateucn, and by a person by no means 
adequate to the undertaking ; there bemg hardly any book of 
the Old Testament so ill rendered in the Septuagint as this 
of Isaiah, which (togetlier with other parts of the Greek 
version) has come down to us in a bad condition, incorrect, 
and with frequent omissions and interpolations : and so very 
erroneous was the version of Daniel, tliat it vr^a totally re- 
jected by tlie ancient church, and Theodution's translation 
was substituted for it. llie Septuagint version of Daniel, 
which fur a long time was supposed to have been lost, was 
discovered and published at Rome in 1772, from which it 
appears that its author had but an imperfect knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. 

No date has Seen assigned for the translation of the books 
of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, which appear to have 
been executed by one and the same antlior ; who, though he 
does not make use of so many Hebraisms as the translators 
of the other books, is yet not without his peculiarities. 

3. Before we conclude the histor>* of tne Septuagint ver- 
sion, it may not be irrelevant briefly to notice a question 
which has greatly exercised theingenuity of biblical philolo- 
gers, viz. from wnat manuscripts uid the seventy interpreters 
execute their translation ? Professor IVschen* lias offered an 
hypothesis that they did not translate tne Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment into(2reek, but that it was transcribed in Hebneo-Greek 
characters, and that from this transcript their version was 
made : tiiis hypothesis has been examinetl by several German 
critics, and hy none with more acumen than by Dathe, in the 
preface to his Latin version of the minor prophets;- but as 
the arguments an* not of a nature to admit of abridffment, 
this notice may perhaps suffice. The lair: eminently learned 
Bishop Ilorsley doubts whether the manuscripts from which 
the Septnaoint Vfcr>ion was made would (if now extant) be 
entitled to the same degree of credit as onr modem Hebrew 
t<'Xt, notwithstanding tlieir comparatively hi'rh antiquity. 
"Th*jre is,'' he observes, "certainly innch'reason to brlievc, 
that Jifu*r the destniction of tho temple by Nebn<'"hadne22ar, 
pc.Thaps from a somewhat earlier period, the Hebrew text 
was in a much worse state of corruption in the copies which 
were in private; h.nids, than it has ever been sinoe the revi- 
sion of thi* sacred books by Ezra. These inaccurate copies 
would he multiplied during the whoh; period of the captivity, 
and widelv scatten'd in Assyria, Persia, and Egypt ; in short, 
through aH the regions of the dispersion. The text, as revised 
by Ezra, was certainly of mucn higher credit than any of 
these copies, notwithstanding their greater antiquity. His 
•edition succeeded, as it were, to the pn vileges of an autograph 
(the autographs of the inspireei writers themselves being 
totally lost), and was henceforth to be considered as the only 

1 Tentamen d« variis Codicuni Hebnicoruiu Vet. TeiL MBS. Generibua 
Rostock, ITTi, 8vo pp. 43-61. 81— Id(. 
A Published at Ualle, io 1790; inSra 



source of anthentic text : insomnch that the comparatiTe merit 
of any text now extant will depend upon the probable degree 
of its approximation to, or distance from, the Esdrine edition. 
Nay. ir the translation of the lxx. was made from some of 
those old manuscripts which the dispersed Jews had canned 
into Eg}'pt, or from any other of those unauthenticated eopiei 
(which'is the prevairmg tradition among the Jews, and u 
very probable, at least it cannot be confuted), it will be likely 
that tne faultiest manuscript now extant differs less from the 
genuine Esdrine text than those more ancient, which the 
version of the lxx. represents. But, much as this c<msidera- 
tion lowers the credit of the lxx. separately, for any varioot 
rrading, ii adds great weight to the consent of the lxx. with 
later versions, and greater still to the consent of the old ver- 
sions with manuscnpts of the Hebrew, which still survive. 
And, as it is certainly possible that a true reading may be 
preserved in one solitary manuscript, it will follow, that t 
true leading may be preserved in one version : for the manu- 
script which contained the true reading at the time when ihe 
version was made, may have perished since; so that no evi- 
dence of the reading snail now remain, but the version.**' 

The i^eptuagint version, though originally made for the 
use of the Egj'ptian Jews,- gradually acquired the highest 
authority among the Jews of Palestine, who were acquamted 
with the Greek language, and subsequently also amonff 
Christians : it appears, indeed, that the legend above confuted, 
of the translators having been divinely inspired, was invented 
in order that the lxx. might be held in the ffreater estimation. 
Philo the Jew, a native of Egvpt, has evidently followed it 
in his allegorical expositions o!* the Mosaic law ; and, thou^ 
Dr. Hody was of opinion that Josephus, who was a nauve 
of Palestine, corroborated his work on Jewish Antiquities 
from the Hebrew text, yet Salmasius, Bochart, Bauer, and 
others, have shown that he has adhered to the Septuagint 
throughout that work. How extensively this vereion was 
in use among the Jews, appears from the solemn sanction 
given to it by the inspired writers of the New Testament, 
who have in very many passages quoted the Greek vereion 
of the Old Testament.* Their example was followed by the 
earlier fathere and dociore of the church, who, with the 
exception of Origen and Jerome, were unacquainted with 
Hebrew : notwithstanding their zeal for the word of God, 
tliey did not exert themselves to learn the original language 
of tne sacred writings^, but acquiesced in the Greek represen- 
tation of them ; judging it, no doubt, to be fully sufficient 
for all the purposes of their pious labours. *^The Greek 
Scriptures were the only Scriptures known to or valued by 
the Greeks. This \i'as'the tt.*xt commented by Chrysostom 
and Theodoret ; it was this which furnished topics to Atha- 
nasius, Nazianzen, and Basil. From this fountam the stream 
was derived to the Latin church, first, by the Italic or Vul- 
gate translation of the Scriptures, which was made from the 
Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew ; and, secondly, by the 
study of the Greek fathers. It was by this borrowed li^ht, 
that 'the Latin fathers illuminated the western hemisphere; 
and, when the age of Cyprian, Ambrose, Augrustine, and 
Gn»gor}- successively passed away, this M^as the light put 
into the hands of the next dynasty- of theologists, the school- 
men, who carried on the work ot theological disi^uisition by 
tlie aid of this luminary, and none other. So that, either in 
Greek or in Latin, it was still the Septuagint Scriptures that 
were n»ad, explained, and quoted as autliority, for a period 
of fifteen hundred years.'** 

The Septuagint version retained its authority, even with 
the rulers of the Jewish synagogue, until the couimencoment 
of the first century after Christ : when the Jews, being unable 
to rt^sist the arguments from prophecy which were urged 
against them by the Christians, in order to deprive them of 
the benefit of that authority, began to deny that it agreed 
with the Hebrew text. Further to discredit the character 
of the Seutuagint, the Jews instituted a solemn fast, on the 
8th day ol" the month Thebet (December), to extx:rate the 
memory of its having been made. Not satisfied with this 
measure, we are assured by Justin Martyr, who lived in the 
former part of the second centur}', that they proceeded to 
expunge several passages out of tne Septuagint ; and aban- 
doning this, adopted the vereion of Aquila, a proselyte Jew 

* Bidbop Iloraley's TraQBlation of Hosea, Pref. pp. zzxri. xxzrU. 2ii 
edit 

« On the quotatioiia from the Old Teftament in the New, tee Chapter IV. 
tfi/ro. 

> ReeTei'i CoIIatkm of ths Hebrew ud Greek TejOs of the PmIuMi pp. 
22; 33. 
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which had been added fo( the eiplanation of difficult words, 
beinfT sutTered to creep into the text. In order to remedy this 
growing evil, Orioen, in the early part of the third century, 
DDdertook the laborious laeli of collating the Greek text then 
in use with the original Hebrew and with other Greek transla- 
tion* then extant, and from the whole to produce a tiewrum- 
non or reiisal. Twenty-eight years were devoted to the 
preparation of this arduous work, in the course of which he 
collected nianuscripts from every possible quarter, aided (it 
b said) bj the pecuniary lilKralily of Ambrose, an opulent 
oran, whom he had converted from the Valenlinian heresy, 
and with the assistance of seven copyists and several persons 
■killed in caligraphy, or the art of beautiful writing. Origen 
commenced his labour at Cssarea, A.D. 931 ; and, il appears, 
finished bis Polyglott at Tyre, but iu what year ia not pre- 
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the Hebrew text in its ori^nal chsraciers, end also in Gre^ 
; these six columns, according to Epiphanius, formed 



die fifth arid six^, he added them to the preceding, inserting 
tbam in Ibeir reapecliTe places, and thus compost the Oeta- 
pbti and a separate translation of the Psalms, usually called 
the seventh version, being af^rwarda added, the entire work 
has by Borne been termed the Enntcpla. This appellation, 
however, was never generally adopted. But, as the two edi- 
tions made by Oricren eeneralty bore the name of the Tetn- 
pU and Heiapla, Dr. Grabe thinks that they were thus called, 
not from the number of the columns, but of the versions, 
which were six, the seventh containing the Psalms only.' 
Bauer, after MontTaucon, is of opinion, that Origen edited 
onlj the Tetrapla and Heiapla ; and this appears to be the 
real fact. The fallowing specimens from Monlfaocon will 
convey an idea of tlie construction of these two laborious 



TETRAPLA. 
Gen. i. 1. 



In (his specimen the version of Aauila holds the lirat 
place, as tieing most literal ; the second is occupied by that 
of Symmachus, as rendering ad itnmm rather than ad Utt- 
nun ; the third by the Septuagint, and the fourth by Theodo- 
lion's translation. 

• On thk inbleel tha mdar !• rafarred id Dr. Oksd'i Inqulrj Iota Iha 
nnaau Sue or the Kepntatini Vernon, pp. 39— ST. {Sto. London, im.) In 
pp. 191— U8l hahuproiedllHliliillcUhHiiribaBeptiiiflal, frmnheTci- 
■baa or AquHt UKt ifmniuhiu. 

• Pridtaa^ Coaacctloii, toL U. p. ML Lijlitfaot'i Worki, toI, IL pp. 
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Kftmyrt luiia 
OrimaodOKtli 
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haflmadamBaTlliaT 



• Odfti^auipb. PraO- Dlii. U 
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proximity of ea... 
point of closeness end fidelity, determined its rank in fhc 
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order of the coiomns: thua Aquila's version, being the m._. 
faithful, is placed next to the sacred text ; that of Symnw- 
chns occupies the fourth column ; tha Septuagint, the fifth; 
and Theodotion's, the sixth. The other three anonymous 
translations, not containing the entire boolcs of the Old Tes- 
tament, were placed b the last three colomhs of the Eithb- 
APLi, according to the order of time in which they were 
discovered by uri^n. Where the same words occurred in 
all the other Greek versions, without being particularly sp^ 
cified, Origen designated them by A or AO, auvm, the rest; 
—^1 r, or the three, denoted Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion; — Oi a, or the four, signified Aquila, SymmacfaUf 
the Septuagint, and Tbeodotion; and n, name, all the io- 

The (^ject of Origen being to correct the difieience* (inind 
in the then existing copies of the Old Testament, he cu» 
fully noted the alterations made bv him; and for the infor- 
mation of those who might consult his works, he made um 
of the following marks : 



bnt vlded by the Septuagint tianalatora, either for Ae laks 
of elu[ance, or for tlw pnrpoae of illustratinff the sense. 

J 3. J To pasaaEBS wantin|[ in the copiea M tbe Septuagint, 
supplied bj nimself from the other Omek TsnionSt ha 
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prefixed an asU'risk y with two bold points : also annexed. ' and now it may almost be considered as m hopeless task tc 
in order that his additions rni^it b^ iinniHliat^ly pemrired. ' di^tln^i'^h between them. Contempoiary with the editioo 
These supp!eni<rntary p-dSsv/es, we are informed by Jerome. ■ of Eu^l^jius and Pamphilus was the recension of the Km«, 
were lur the most part taken from Theodotion's translaii^^; , or Tul2a*.e text of the Septuagint, conducted by Lncian, a 
not unfrequently from thai of Aqnila; s/jmetimes. though ! presbvier of the chnrch at Antioch. who suflTered'martvrdom 
rarely, from the vcridon of Svmmachus; and t-ometimes a. d. Jll. He ^X;k the H»-brew text for the basis of his edition, 
from'two or three loy^lier. But, in everj* case, the initial ; which was n^cf-ired in :i)l the eastern churches from Constant:- 
letter of i-ach translator^ mime was placed immediately aftL-r - nop!^ to Antioch. While Lucian was prosecutinsf his biblical 
the asterisk, to indirrate the source whence such supplemfiit- . luboura, Hfsychius.an E^ptian bishop, undertook a similar 
ary passa<ie M'as taken. And in lieu of tike very t-rroiieous work, which' was eenerally received in tlie churches of 
Septuavint version of I>aniel, Thtodotion's tr«itrilaiion of Kerypt. He is suppose to' have introduced fewer altera- 
that bo>jk was inserted entire. tions than Lucian ; and his edition is cited by Jerome as tlie 

(3.) Further, not only the passa^s wantinir in the ik:'^\ Exruiular ,iltxandrinum. Syncellus' mentions another 
tuajrint were supplied 'by Ori^n'wiih the asterisks, as revisal of the Septuaeint text'b}- Basil bishop of Carsarea: 
above noticed, but also where that versi<''n does not appear but this we have evrr\' reason to believe, has lonsf since 
accurately t«> express the Hebrew ori?i(ial. havingr note^i the perished. All the manuscripts of the ^!^ptuaffiat now extant, 
former readinv with an obelus, -^. he added the correct ren- as well as the printed editions, are denved from the three 
derin<jr from one of the other translators, with an asterisk i recensions above mentioned, aithoujrh biblical critics are by 
subjoined. Concerning the shap*.* and u»es of the Umni*ai* \ no means aoreed what particular recension each manuscript 
and hi/polemrthcuji, two other marks us*^ by Origen, there has followird.^ 

is so ?pat a ditTerence of opinion amon^ learned men, that ■ t>. The importance of the Septuacriot version for the riorht 
it is dithcult trj determine what they were.' Dr. Owen, afu-r | understand ine of the sacred text Has been variously esti- 
Montfaucon, supposes them to have been marks of better and mated by dilfrrent learned men : while some have elevated ' 
more accunte renderin'/s. to an equality with the original Hebrew, others have rated it 

In Ae Prntiteuch, Orisen compan'd the Samaritan text ^ far below its real \-alue. The great authority which it for- 
with the }Iehrew as received by the Jews, and noted their j merly enjoyed, certainly gives it a claim to a high degree of 
diflferences. To each of the translations inserted in his j consideration. It was executed long before the Jews were 
Hexapla was prefixf/d an account of the author; each had [ prejudiced against Jesus Christ as the Messiah; and it was 
its separate prolegomena; and the ample margins were filled : the means of preparing the world at large for his appearance, 
with notes. A few fragments of these prolegomena and > by making known the types and prophecies concerning him. 
marginal annotations have been preserved ; but" nothing re- \ }^ ith all its faults and imperfections, therefore, this version 
mains of his hi?tor}- of the (ireek versions.- ! is of more use in correcting the Hebrew text than any other 

Sinre Origen's time, biblical critics have distinguish'jd that is rxtant; because its authors had better opportunities 
two etlitifins or exemplars of the Sejituagint — xhvKurtoT of knuwinj the propriety and extent of the Hebrew Ian- 
common text, with all its errors and imperfections, as it ' tniage than we can possibly have at this distance of time, 
existed prt'viously to his collation; and the Hexaplar text, ; The Snuiagint, likewise, being written in the same dialect 
or that corrected By Origen himself. F«»r nearly lifty yi.*ars ■ as tiie Nf w Testament (the furmation of whose style was 
was thi:!» great man^s stupendous work buried in a comer of intluenci'd by it), it becomes a ver\' important source of in- 
the city of Tyn*, probably on account of the very great ex- tt-rpretation : for not only does it frequently serve to deter- 
pense of transcribing forty or fifty volumes, whioU far ex- mine the gfiiuine reading, but also to ascertain the meaning 




about the middle of the fourth century. As we have no ae- 1 fully applied tiiis version to the interpretation of the New 
count whati'ver of Origen's aulogmph afior this lime, it is TestamenL 

most prob.ible that it uerlshed in tiio year G53, on the rapture i H. Tiie importance of the Septuagint, in the criticism and 
of that eity by the Arans ; and a few iiiiperfect fragments, col- 1 intr-rpreiation of the Scrintures, especially of the New Tes- 
lecied ff »iii"ni:nmsori|>ts of t!ie Septuagint and the Catena? | t:mn'nt« will iusiily the length of the preceding account of 
of the (Jr^-ek fathers, an* all that iir»w nmain of a work,' that celebriUed version : it now remains that wo briefly no- 
whirh in the present improved state of saered literature | tioe the uther ancient CJreek translations, which have aln^ady 
would most emi lien ilv hav<- assisti-d in the interpretation and i bei-n incidentally mentioned; viz. those of Atiuila, Theodiv- 
criticisin of the <.)ld T«'stain(nl. ! ii'>n, Symmachiis, and the thn* anonymous versions, usually 

5. As the Septuagint versi'»:i had been read in the church ' cited as the lit'ih, sixth, and seventh versions, from which 
from the rornmi-ncement nf Christianity, so it conlinued toi Origen compiled hisTetrapla and Hexapla. 
be used in ni')-»i of the (iref^k churches ; 'and the text, as cor- 1. T/ic I tr»ion of Aquila. — ^The author of this translation 
reeled by Orig«Mi, was inuiM'ribrdfjirtlieir use, together with was a native of Siiiope in Pontus, who flourished in the 
his criti'.al invirk*i. Hi-nre, in the j)rogress of lime, from the second century of ihe Christian »ra : he was of Jewish de- 
negli^enc*- or inacenraey of eopyis?-*, numerous ermrs were scent; and having renounced Christianity, he undertook his 
intrrjfluced into this version, which rendered a new revi-;al version, with the intention of exhibiting' to the Hellenistic 
ncicessary ; '.nid, as //// the (in^-k churches did not rtx-eive Jews an accurate Tepresent;ition of the Hebrew text, fi>r 
Origin's |jil»lical labours with fqual diference, three princi 



pal recension?: were undertaken nearly at the same time, of 
whinh wr an» now to offer a brief nolfce. 

The first w.is the ♦•diiion. undi-rtaken by Ensobius and 
Pamphilus iiboiit th*- year .'ino, from the Hexaplar text, with 
the whole of Orig mi's erific.il marks ; it was not only ailopt«'d 
by the ehurehes of Palestine, but was aNr) deposit»Ml in almost 
every libniry. Hv frequetit transcriptions, however, Origen's 
marks or notes bi^canur, in the course of a few years, so 
much charigeil, as to be rjf little usi*. and were finally omitted : 
this omis-ioii oidy augmeited the evil, since even in the time 
">f Jeroiuo it was no lon-rHr possibh.' In knr)W what belonged 
to the translutcjrs, or what were Origen's own corrections ; 

« Montfa-jriiii. rr.i'l.iii. Hi| If*"xay»l;i. l^»in. i. pp. '>"*— lii. Huli.i'***, Votiis 
Tt"4taiii*-i:ritiii <ii.i->-iiiM. fiMii. I. I'rii'i:!'. r '(j i >■<•••' i. -vii. Tin* fl^^l lK>ok 
oi'Dr. Ifiiliiii'>'':riiji!iu- prff.iiN' IS iniiMhtii-l mio Krv^liMli in Ikie Cliriiilkui 
OUttt'Tvnr (tir I-'il. vij. xx. pp Tyi\ -C>1'?. tilii— 'JI'). O^fi-vJ. "lO— 7.'iO. 

• Tin* lM.•^t ■•.]:ti'iii ft( ihi" n'liiiiins of Ori/i'ii'H II" Jt-ipla in ihat of Munt- 
fa<ic<iii, ill twii \i*liiMi<:ri. loliit. Puriit, i71.'<. On tlii- chiirdcl'T and value 
of thirt trri.'.'it w'irk, mhiuc cxcllciir ol>M-r\anoiis may Uf foiiinl in a <liM«or- 
tatinii, by Knir-Kfi, rinliili.'ii ''Oricrii iIm- r.iihoruf (iraiiiiiuuir.jil InUrrpreta- 
tion," traii«iafeil In ilu'ti:»>'a Uiliiical Uepi.Ttury, vol. ill. pp. Mli—'JM. New 
Vork, l<iS7. 



their assistance in their disputt-s with the Christians. Yet 
he did not on this account [>er\'ert passages whieh relate to 
Christ by unfaithful tran>lations, as some of the ancient 

* CtiioiKi^niphia ab ailaino ufli^iie ad Dioclesiianum. p. 2U3. 

* Or. il>i:iiM'8 li.is givi>ii d copious and iniiTfSiinit accomUnf tlie edition! 
of I.nciaii and llt>(<yk'tiiii'<. and of (ho Hources ot Uie ?«ep'n.'k|{inl toxi in the 
iii.iiiurtcripih oi (ho PcntatcuL-hj wliicli arc now fXiaiit. Tow. i. I*r7r cap. 
i. i»oci. Viii. ti Kf'i. 

• In lh»' Flri.-iiio RrvifW for l'^6(vol. ii. pari. i. pp. 337— JM7.) thereaikr 
will hii>l iiiAiiy I'x.iuipli'd adiiurvd, runiirnuiu; the remarlcrt above offered, 
coii'N'riiii):! Ihe \;iiiie aiid iin|H>rtHnce oi the Sfptna^int vrniion. 

• "The Hiiok,'' s<ly^ the pndoiiiid critic Michaelis, "most neceitaaryin 
bo read anil unih-rM'xid by every man wliu 8liidtes the New Testament' iA 
wiihoui diiiibt. th* a* ittuugint ; whirh alone has been of mi)re fei^ice 
than all (he ii:issj£i>s tnun the proMiie unthorK collected to^eth>>r. It ihtinli! 
Lie n-ctd in (lie puliiic «clioiils by iho^e who are destined for the church; 
Ahiiiild loiiii till* ^ubjecl oi <i couibe of lecturer al the uuivcrfrity. and be 
(lie conMaiil ciiui|»ainon of an exjtositor of the New Tefttainent.'- Intri>> 
duclioiitu the Ni-wTest. vol. i. p. 177.— "About the year I7sri,'' says Dr. 
A I'Urke (npeakini; of \\\» biblical laboiirx), " I bi^fran lo read the Septiia* 
Kint re^MiUrly. in order to acquaint myaelf more fully with ilie phnuiei>laey 
of the New retitament. The studu uf thit rrrtion itrrtdwnrt toitxpnind 
and Htuminatr my mind than all thf theological woriu I had errr con- 
KiUtid. 1 hail procoedeil but awhort way in i(^ before I was coiivinc«*d that 
the prejuiiice.s aftainal it were utterly unfounded : and that it vaa o/incal 
nilahU atitantage tutcardt a pro/ter undent anding of the literal »en*€ fj 
J^ripture." Dr. Clarke's Conjuieutar)-, vol. I General Prefiue, p. xv. 
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Christian writers thon^ht: for the examples of desigrned 
want of fidelity, which they produce, are nothing more than 
etymoloorical renderings, or expressions of the same things 
in other words, or various readingrs, or else his own mistakes. 
Professor Jahn fixes the date of this version to the interval 
between the years 90 and 130 : it is certain that Aauila lived 
during the reign of the emperor Adrian, and that his trans- 
lation was executed before the year ItiO ; as it is cited both 
by Justin Martyr, who wrote about that time, and by Ire- 
neus between the years 170 and 176. In conformity with 
the spirit of the Jews, Aquila renders every Hebrew word 
by the nearest corresponding Greek word, without any re- 
gard to the genius ot the Greek language : it is therefore 
extremely literal, but it is on that very account of considera- 
ble importance in the criticism of the Old Testament, as it 
serves to show the readings contained in the Hebrew manu- 
scripts of his time. His version has been most highly ap- 
proved by the Jews, by whom it has been called the Hebrew 
yerity^ as if, in reading it, they were reading the Hebrew 
text itself. Nearly the same judgment was formed of it 
by the early Christian writers, or fathers ; who must be un- 
derstood as referring to this version, when they speak of 
the Hebrew. Professor Dathe has collated several passages 
from this translation, and has applied them to the illustra- 
tion of the prophet Hosea.' As tne result of his comparison 
of the fragments of Aquila with the Hebrew text, he states 
lliat Aauila had neariy the same readings of the Hebrew 
text wnich we have. Which almost constant agreement 
cannot be observed without much satisfaction ; because it 
supplies an argument of no mean importance for refuting 
the charges of those who assert that the modem Hebrew 
text is very greatly corrupted. The fragments of Aquila 
and of the other Greek versions were collected and pub' 
lished, first by Flaminio Nobili, in his notes to the Roman 
edition of the Septuagint, and afler him by Drusius, in his 
Feterum Interpretum Graecorum Fragmenta (Amheim, 1622, 
4to.) ;> and also by M ontfaucon in his edition of Origen*s 
Hexapla above noticed. According to Jerome, Aquila pub- 
Kshed two editions of his version, me second of which was 
the most literal ; it was allowed to be read publicly in the 
Jews* synagogues, by the hundred and twenty-fifm Novel 
of the emperor Justinian. 

2. Theodotion was a native of Ephesus, and is termed by 
Jerome and Eusebius an Ebionite or semi-Christian. He 
was nearly contemporary with Aquila, and his translation is 
cited bv Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Tryphon the 
Jew, which was comp68^ about the year 160. The version 
of Theodotion holds a middle rank between the servile close- 
ness of Aquila and the freedom of Symmachus : it is a kind 
of revision of the Septuagint made afler the original He- 
brew, and supplies some deficiencies in the Septuagint ; but 
where he translates without help, he evidently snows hiiqself 
to have been but indifferently skilled in Hebrew. Th^o- 
tion*s translation of the book of Daniel was introduced into 
the Christian churches, in or soon after the second century, 
as being deemed more accurate than that of the Septuagint. 
It is not unworthy of remark, that he has retained several 
Hebrew words, which seem to have been used among the 
Ebionites, such as ^vx. Lev. vii. 18. ; ^but^aut, Lev. xiii. 6. ; 
lUiAi/yudi, Dent. xxii. 9. ; and tf/z/u, Isa. Ixiv. 5. 

3. Symmachus, we are informed by Eusebius and Jerome, 
was a semi-Christian, or Ebionite, for the account given of 
him by Epiphanius (that he was first a Samaritan, then a 
Jew, next a Christian, and last of all an Ebionite) is gene- 
rally disregarded as unworthy of credit. Concerning the 
precise time when he flourished, learned men are of different 
opinions. Epiphanius places him under the reign of Corn- 
modus II. an imaginary emperor ; Jerome, however, express- 
ly states, that his translation appeared after that of Theodo- 
tion ; smd as Symmachus was evidently unknown to Irenaeus, 
who cites the vei^ions of Aquila and Theodotion, it is pro- 
bable that the date assigned by Jerome is the true one. Mont- 
faucon accordingly places Symmachus a short time afler 
Theodotion, that is, about the year 200. The version of 
Symmachus, who appears to have published a second edition 
of it revised, is by no means so literal as that of Aquila ; he 
was certainly much better acquainted with the laws of inter- 

» fHatenatlo Philologico-Ciitica in Aqailie ReliqaiM Interprelfeifonii 
Hoaen (Lipsie, 1757, 4to.); which it repiiuted in p. 1. e/ »eq. of Rotenrattl- 
er*s Collection of Iiia <' Opuicula ad urlsio et InterpreutioDem Veterli 
Testameoti," LimiiaB, 1796, 8vo. 

« This woriiorDnuius'i iaalMtobelbaiKiiii theaiiUiToltUDe of Blabop 
W^iHk'f Poljrflott. 



pretration than the latter, and has endeavoured, not unsuc- 
cessfully, to render the Hebrew idioms with Greek precision. 
Bauer' and Morus^ have given specimens of the utility of 
this version for illustrating both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Dr. Owen has printed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis according to the Septuagint version, 
together with the Greek translations of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus, in columns, in order to show their respective . .* 
agreement or discrepancy. This we are obliged to omit, on 
account of its lengtn ; but the following observations of that 
eminent critic on their relative merits (founded on an accurate 
comparison of them with each other, and with the original 
Hebrew, whence they were made) are too valuable to be 
disregarded. He remarks, 

1. With respect to Jouilfl, (1.) That his translation is 
close and servile— abounding in Hebraisms — and scrupulous- 
ly conformable to the letter of the text. (2.) That the author, 
notwithstanding he meant to disgrace and overturn the Sep- 
tuagint version, yet did not scruple to make lise of it, and 
frequently to borrow his expressions from it. 

2. With respect to Theoaotim, {\A That he makes great 
use of the two former versions — following sometimes tfie 
diction of the one, and sometimes that of the other — ^nay, 
often commixing them both together in the compass of one 
atid the same verse ; and, (2.) That he did not keep so strictly 
and closely to th^ Septuagint version as some have unwarily 
represented.^ He borrowed largely from that of Aquila; but 
adapted it to his own style. And' as his style was similar 
to that of the Lxx. Origen, perhaps for the sake of uniformity, 
supplied the additions inserted in the Hexapla chiefly from 
this version. 

3. With respect to Symmachus^ (\.) That his version, 
though concise, is free and parapnrastic — ^regarding the 
sense rather thanthe words, of the original ; 2. That he often 
borrowed from the three other veT8ions--but much ofltener 
from those of his immediate predecessors, than from the Sep- 
tuagint ; and, (3.) It is obserred by Montfaucon,^ that he 
kept close to the Hebrew original ; and never introduced anj 
thing from the Septuagint, that was not to be found in his 
Hebrew copy: but it evidently appears from verse 20.—* 
where we read, luu tymm wrm that either the observation is 
false, or that the copy he used was different from the present 
Hebrew copies. Tne 30th verse has also a reading — it may 
perhaps be an interpolation — to which there is nothing answer^ 
able in tlie Hebrew, or in any other of the Greek versioif^.' 

4. 5, 6. ^ The three anonymous translations, usually called 
theJ'^M, sixth, and seventh versions, derive their names from 
the order in which Origen disposed them in his columns. 
The author of the sixth version was evidently a Christian : 
for he renders Habakkuk iii. 13. {T%ou wentest forth for the 
detiveranee of thy people, even for the deliverance of thine 
anointed ones,^ in the following manner: ££iix8« rw amnu 
TOP XMf nu iuL \wTw Tcv XMrTcv 0w ; 1. 0. Thou wentest foKth to 
save thy people through Jesus thy Christ, The dates of these 
three versions are evidently subsequent to thos^ of Aquila. 
Theodotion, and Symmachus : from the fragments collected 
by Montfaucon, it appears that they all contained the Psalms 
and minor prophets ; the fifth and sixth further comprised the 
Pentateuch and Song of Solomon ; and from some tragments 
of the fifth and seventh versions feund by Bruns in a c^jrrisc 
Hexaplar manuscript at Paris, it appears that thej also con* ..' , 
tained the two books of Kings. Bauer is of opinion that iM 
author of the seventh version was a Jew. a<. {r) 

III. Besides the fragments of the preceding ancient yen - 
sions, taken from Origen's Hexapla, tliere are found in the ^« k 
margins of the manuscripts of the Septuagint some additionai 
marks or notes, Containmg various renderings in Greek of 
some passages in the Old Testament : these are cited as the 
Hebrew, Syrian, Samaritan, and Hellenistic versions, and as 
the version of some anonymous author. The probable mean- 
ing of these references it may not be improper briefly to 
notice. 

1. The Hebrew (o ECfeuec) is supposed by some to denote 

* Critica Sacra, pp. 277, 278. 

* Acroasei Hermeneutics, torn. ii. pp. 127, 128. 

* TheodoUoD, qui in ceteris cuin Luc translatoribus faci|. Hieron. 1^. 
ad MarcelL Jicet aotem Theodotio lxx. Interpretum veatigio fere aemper 
hcreat, Ac. Montf. PriBl. in Uexapl. p. 57. 

* Eatamen cautela ut Hebraicum exemplar unicum aeqQendam aibi 
proponeret ; necquidpiam ex editionoTwir O. ubicum Hebraico noo quad- 
rabat, Ip ioterprataiionem auam refunderet PraBlim. in Hexapl. p. 64. 

f Owen on tne Septuagint, pp. 124— 12&. 

* Archbiahop Newcome'a venion. The aatlMAlsed English tnmalalioQ 
nins^has :— "Thou wenteat forth for the nlvatton of thj people, even for 
the Mtfatfon of thine anoaited.'' 
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tim ti }tsnm0:^ wbo it wppoaad to ure aeqaiied the and- 
lalM «f tfc« SyrisuL, froai ais Unht iMdcaee od the »*»*'»f^ 
ofHjrii. He It that ezpfcaUr ttrled bj Theodore of Mop- 
aaMtia ia a p aaai g^ cited bj Pboona ia hit BibiiortMci.' 

3. ITie SaMariiiam {t% Ztf^uums) it Wipuo t ed to refer to 
Ihe fnfneflitt of a Cvr#:Hc Tenioa of the Hebnec-Sianritia 
text, wbi^ it annbot^l to the aacient Greek tefaoliatt to 
oAea eit«i br FiaaiirJo Nf^ili, and ia the Greek Scholia 
apMttM to the Konna e«!ition fA the Septoagiot. Consider- 
able d'AjhitA, ho«eT«T, «:Wt eoficenkiog the identxtr of this 
ftipp^ited Gre^k vention of the Samaritaa text ; which, tf it 
ever exitted, Bithop Walton thinks, mott be Icog poaterior 
ia date to the Sqmiaipnt^ 

4. f t u not kiy>wn to which Tertion or author the citation 
• E»>jMur, or the Hell«:!bic, refcffi : — the mark • A/>^, or • Am- 
WM$H^ dewjtJtM tc«ne iinkoowD author. 

Bftlofe we eoDciode the pn^tcot account of the ancient 
Gieek Teniont of the Old Tettament, it remaint that we 
hntHy twuct th*t trantlatioa pntened in Su Mark't Lihraiy 
at Venice, containini^ the Pentateoch, Proreibt, Roth, Sone 
of HffUftn'fn^ Kccl^iattet, Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
Prophecy of DanieL The exittenoe of thit version, which 
waa for a \fM% time buried amcnji^ other literary treasuret 
depotited in theabove^-mentioned library, wat first announced 
by Zanetti and Bonfpovanni in their cataloirue of its manur 
trripis. The P««tateuch wat publitbed in three partt, by 
M. Ammon. at Krian^, 1790, 1791, 8to.; and the remaining 
bookt by M. Villoison at Stiatburj^h, 17^, 8to. The on- 

final manuscript, Morelli is of opinion, was executed in the 
4th century; and th<; numerout errors dLscoTerable in it 
prove that it (TAnuf/i be the 'dutosrraph of the translator. By 
whom thi<» vfrHion was made is a qoesticn yet undetermined. 
Moielli tliinkft iu author was a Jew : Ammon supposes him 
to have b^ten a Cbrintian monk, and perhaps a native of Syria 
of the eifrhth or ninth century ; and Bauer, afu:r Zei^er, 
CTinjecturet him to have Ix^-n a Christian grammarian of 
ContUntinople, who had been taugrht Hebrew bv a Western 
Jew. Whoever the traiislat/>r was. hus style evidently shows 
him to hav« l>een dw;ply HkilU^ in the 8iffertnt dialects of 
the (jrf*k langua^re, and to have been conversant with the 
Gref;k points. Knualiy unrx;rtiin is the date when this ver- 
sion was c^Hnpom^ : hichhom, Bauer, and several other emi- 
nent biblical writers, place it between the isixth and tenth cen- 
turies: the late Dr. llolmt.'S 8uppf;8ed the author of it to have 
been Ufune Hellenistic Jew, between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries. ** Nothing can be more completely happy, or more 
Judicious, than the idea adopted by thts author, of rendering 
the Hebrew Unt in the pure Attic dialect, and the Chaldee 
io itii corresponding Done."' Dr. Holmes has inserted ex- 
tracts from this version in his edition of the Septuagint.* 

For a critical notice of the ancient Greek versions of the 
Scriptures see the Bibliographical Appckdix to the second 
Volume, Pabt I. Chap. L Sxct. V. $ 2. 
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* TTi#i prer^rdinf accrniot of anci«>ni Ure^k verfionn is drawn from Carp- 
SOT, Crffica Hacra, pp. (Jfti— 574. ; Batinr, Critica War ra, pp. 'S3—£S. ; Er- 
naKi. InNtituiio Interpreiin Novi Tpatainenfi, np. 'Sii—'Jm. ; Morua, Acroa- 
»«• HerriifneiiUraB, torn. li. pp. 120—117. ; Bi«h<ip Walion, Prulegom. c. jd. 
• 19- PR. 3H5— .'H7. ; Jahn, Introiluctio in I^ibroa Kacro« Vctenv Foideris, pp. 
6(>— 71). ; and Maitcirt iflilion of Li'lonx'* Bililiothoca Hacra, part it vol. li. 
■•C' L |»P. 221)— 2^. Muntfancfin, Frail. Dian. ad Orig^inia llexapla, torn. i. 
pp. 16 73. In the fourth volijinc* of ih** f;oiiiineniatH)ne8 Theolugjcx, (pp. 
I9G--2C3.), edii<-d hy MM. Velihiiacn, Kuiiiorl, and Ru|>erti, there iaa spe- 
elinen of a CUivis Meliquiamm Vernonum Grttcarum, V. T. by John 
Frederic Fl«M:h#»r: It containa only the leuer A, A specimen of a new 
Lexicon to thn ancient (jlreek interpretera, and also to the apocryphal books 
of the Old Tentament, »o constructed as to serve as a Leiicon to the New 
Testament, waa aliio lately published by M. B. G. A. Bockcl, at Leip«ic 
•ntitlmj Afovm davit in Greteot InUrmretet Veteris Te»tametUi, Scriptor- 
f»que Aporryphoa, ita adomata ut eftam Lesiei in Novi Faderia Ubro* 
U9um proih^rt! pot$it, atqtyt editionis Isx inUrpretum hesaptaria, 9peci- 

T^r?* «*■ ^**** ^^"* ^°^^ **■■ "**' ^•®° completed.) , Cappel, In his 
t,rltlca Sacra, has given a copknia account, with very numerous examples, 
of the various lections that may he obuined by collating the Septuagint 
with the Hebrew (lib. iv. pp. 491— 7fi6.X and by collating Uie Uebrew text 
wtth the Chaldee paraphraaea and the sneleat Greek Ttrskms (lib. t. co. 1 
— e. pp. 7Sr-%4i.f, torn. U. ed. SohArfsnbtif . 
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(Vcano SuoruEz), « it is mtmaStj ctllcd, oo a cc uiuil of its 
I rerj doae adbeicflKe to the Hcbrev and Greek texts, from 
{ which it wvs immerfiilrfj Btade. The iBost extnTigiiit 
■ SMenioDs hive been idrwiieed lOMJ Ci ii ing its mtiqaitj; tome 
Rierrin^ the tnaslatka €f the Old TeMameot to the time of 
- SolomoB 9jA Hinm. while others ascribe it to Asa, priest 
: of tfae SamuitaDft. and a third class to the apostle Thaddeus. 
! This last tnditioo is re ceived bj the Sjrian chnrehea; but a 
i more recent date is asciibcd to it by modeni biblical philolo- 
I gers. Bishop Wahon, Caipior, Leseden, Bith<^ Lowth, 
^ aikd Dr. Kenoicott, fix ia date to the fint centiuy ; Bauer 
I and some other Gennan critics, to the second or thini century; 
Jahn fixes it, at the latest, to tfae second centmj ; De Rossi 
pronoonees it to be Terj ancient, bat does not mcify anj 
precise date. The most probable opinion is that of Michaei- 
is,^ wbo asciibes the Sjnnc Teiwion of beik Testaments to 
the close of the first, or to the eariier put of the second cen- 
tury, at which time the Syrian cboiches flooiisbed most, and 
ibe Christians at Edessa had a temple for dirine wcnship 
erected after the model of that at Jerusalem : and it is not to 
be supposed that they woold be without a version of the Old 
Testament, the reading of which had been introduced by tbe 
apostles. 

The OiD TiSTAMcrr was eridently translated from &e 
original Hebrew, to which it most closely and lit»ally ad- 
heres, with the exception of a few passages which appear to 
bear some affinity to the Septuagiot : Jahn accounts tor this 
by supposine, either that this Tersion was consulted by tbe 
Syriac traDsIator or translators, or that the Syrians aflerwardt 
corrected their translation by the Septuagint.'^ I>r. Credner, 
who has particularly investigated the minor prophets, accord- 
ing to this version, is of opmion that the translator of the 
Old Testament for the most part followed the Hebrew text, 
but at the same time consulted the Chaldee Paraphrase and 
Septuagint Version.- Leusden conjectures, that the transla- 
tor did not make use of the most correct Hebrew manuscripts, 
and has given some examples which appear to support bis 
opinion. Dathe, however, speaks most positively in favour 
ot its antiquity and fidelity, and refers to the Syriac version, 
as a certain standard by which we may judge of the state of 
the Hebrew text in the second century ; ana both Dr. Kenni- 
cott and Professor De Rossi have derived many valuable 
readings from this version. De Rossi, indeed, prefers it to 
all the other ancient versions, and says, thai it closely follows 
the order of the sacred text, rendering word for word, and ia 
more pure than any other. As it is therefore probable that 
the Syriac version was made about the end of the first cen- 
tury, It might be made from Hebrew MSS. almost as old as 
those which were before transcribed into Greek, and from 
MSS. which might be in some places true where the others 
were corrupted. And it will be no wonder at all, if a version 
so very ancient should have preserved a great variety of true 
readings, where the Hebrew manuscripts were corrupted 
afterwards. Dr. Boothroyd considers this version to be as 

• Introd. to New Test, vol ii. part i. pp. 29—38. Bishop Marah, howeven 
in hie notea, has controverted the arguments of Michaeha (Ibhi part ii. pp. 
551— 5^.), which have been rendered highlyprobabie by Uie Rl Rev. Dr. 
Laurence (Dissertation upon the Logos, pp. 67—75.), who oaa examined and 
refuted the Bishop of Peterborough's objections. 

* Michaelis is of opmion, tliat some of tiie more remarkable coincidences 
between the Syriac Bible and the Greek did not proceed ft om the original 
tranalator, but from a supposed imnrovement, wliich Jacob of Edessa 
undertoolc, at the beginnipg of the eiginth century, and of which important 
noticea ina^ be seen in the Joumid des Scavans. (VoL i. pp. 67—9^ Am- 
sterdam edition.) Aa far aa his observation extends, the syriae acsorda 
with the Greek more frequently in Ezekiel than In the other booini he 
haa also made the same observation iu regard to the Proverbs of ■riSMOO, 
yet with the particular and unexpected circumstanre that the GllaMee 
version follows the Septuagiut still more. Michaelis, Preface to his dyriae 
Chrestomathy, i V. translated in Essaya and Diasertationa on Biblical Ute* 
ralure, p. 606. New York, 1^29. 

^ Credner, de Prophetarum Mioeram Venrioala Syriacs Indc^ IMnar- 
latio L pp. 1, 2. 63. QottingaB, 18^, 8vo. 
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cncientf apd in many respects as valuablie, as the Chaldce 
Paraphrase ;i and in the notes to his edition of the Hebrew 
Bible he has shown that this version has retained numerous 
and important various readings. To its general fidelity 
almost ever^ critic of note bears unqualified approbation, 
although it is not every where eqnal ; and it is remarkably 
dear and strong in those passages which attribute characters 
of Deity to thelnlessiah. M ichaelis and Jahn have observed, 
that a different method of interpretation is adopted in the 
Pentateuch from that which is to be found in the book of 
Chronicles; and Jahn has remarked that there are some 
Chaldee words in the first chapter of Genesis, and also in the 
book of Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon: whence 
they infer that this version was the work not of one, but of 
several authors. Further, Michaelis has discovered traces 
of the religion of the translator, which indicate a Christian 
and no Jew. A Jew by religion would not have employed 
the Syriac but the Hebrew letters, and he would have used 
the Chaldee Tarffums more copiously than is observed 
in most books of the Syriac Old Testament. This a Jew by 
birth would have done, if even he had been converted to 
Christianity : and as most of the books of the Syriac Bible 
thus evince that the interpreter had no acquaintance with the 
Tar^nms, Michaelis (whose opinion is adopted by Gesenius) 
is of opinion that the translator was a Christian ; and their 
iudffment is corroborated by the fact that the arguments pre- 
fixed to the Psalms were manifestly written by a Christian 
anthor.' 

The Syriac version of the New Testament comprises 
only the (bar Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles 
of Saint Paul (including the Epistle to the Hebrews), the 
foat Epistle to Saint John, Saint Peter^s first Epistle, and 
the Epistle of Saint James. The celebrated passage in 
1 John V. 7., and the history of the woman taken m adultery 
(John viii. SU- 11.), are both wanting. All the Christian 
sects in Syria and the East make use of this version exclu- 
sively, which they hold in the highest estimation. It agrees 
with the Constantinopolitan recension. Michaelis pro- 
nounces it to be the very best translation of the Greek Tes- 
tament which he ever read, for the general ease, elegance, 
and fidelity with which it has been executed. It retains, 
however, many Greek words, which might have been easily 
and correctly expressed in Syriac : in Matt, xxvii. alone there 
are not fewer than eleven words. In like manner some Latin 
words have been retained which the authors of the New 
Testament had borrowed from the Roman manners and cus- 
toms. This version also presents some mistakes, which can 
only be explained by the words of the Greek text, from 
which it was immediately made. For instance, in render- 
ing into Syriac these words of Acts xviii. 7., ONOMATI 
lOrSTOr XEBOMENOr, the interpreter has translated Titus 
instead of Justus^ because he had divided the Greek in the 
following manner : — onoma Tiiorx TOr ^ebomenot.* 

An important accession to biblical literature was made, a 
few years since, by the late Rev. Dr. Buchanan, to whose 
aaaidnous labours the British church in India is most deeply 
indebted : and who, in his progress among the Syrian 
ebnrches and Jews of India, discovered and obtained nume- 
xons ancient manuscripts of the Scriptures, which are now 
dmMsited in the public library at Cambridge. One of these, 
which was discovered in a remote Syrian church near the 
mountains, is particularly valuable : it contains the Old and 
New Testaments, engrossed with beautiful accuracy in the 
£MtrangeJlo (or old Syriac) character, on strong veliunx, in 
large folio, and having three columns in a page. The words 
of every book are numbered : and the volume is illuminated, 
but not after the European manner, the initial letters having 
DO ornament Though somewhat injured by time or neglect, 
the ink being in certain places obliterated, still Uie letters 
can in generu be distinctly traced from the impress of the 
pen, or from the partial corrosion of the ink. The Syrian 
church assigns a high date to this manuscript, which, in the 
opinion of Mr. Yeates, who has published a collation of the 

• BibliaHebraica, vol. L Pref. pp. xr. zri. 

• Gurpzov, Critica Sacra, pp. 623—626. ; Leasden, PhiloIogUB Hebrieo- 
pp. 67—71.; Bishop Lowth's Isaiah, vol. i. p. zci. ; Dr. Kennlcott, 




Koctbolt, de Vardooibus Scripture, pp. 40--i5. ; Walton. Proleg. c 13. pp. 
G8B. §i fM. Dr. Smith's Scripture Testimony of tte Messiahf toL i. pp. 
3B8^ 397. flraC edWon. Oesenius, in the Introduction to his Conmientary 
on balah (in German), Theil. ii. f 12. 3. or pp. 429. 430. of the EMajt and 
OiseeTtatkma on Biblical Literature, poblisbed at New York. 
• Hag's Introd. roL L pp. 312; 343. 
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Pentateuch,^ was written abbut the seventh century. In 
looking oyer this manuscript. Dr. Buchanan found the very 
first emendation of the Hebrew text proposed by Dr. Kenm 
cott.^ which doubtless is the true reading. ■ 

Tne first edition of the Syriac version of the Old Testa 
ment appeared in the Paris Polyglott; but, being tsken 
from an imperfect MS., its deficiencies were supplied by 
•Gabriel Sionita, who translated the passages wanting from 
the Latin Vulgate, and has been unjustly charged with 
having translated the whole from the Vulgate. This text 
was reprinted in Bishop Walton's Polyglot^ with the addir 
tion of some apocryphal books. There nave been numerous 
editions of particular parts of the Syriac Old Testament, 
which are minutely described by Masch.^ The principal 
editions of the Syriac Scriptures are noticed in the Bibuor 
graphical Appendix, Vol. Ii. 

The Pescnito Syriac version of the New Testament was 
first made known m Europe by Moses of Mardin, who had 
been sent by Ignatius, patriarch of the Maronite Christians, 
in 1552, to rope Julius III., to acknowledge the papal su- 
premacy in the name of the Syrian church, and was at the 
same time commissioned to procure the Syriac New Testa- 
ment. This was accomplished at Vienna in 1555, under the 
editorial care of Moses and Albert Widmanstad, with the 
assistance of William Postell, and at the expense of the 
Emperor Ferdinand I. This EdUio Princepa is in quarto. 
The Syriac New Testament has since been printed several 
times. 

There is also extant a Syriac version of the second Epistle 
of Saint Peter, the second and third Epistles of John, the 
Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse, wnich are wanting in 
the Peschito : these are by some writers ascribed to Mar 
Abba, primate of the East, between the years 535 and 552. 
The translation of Uiese books is made from the original 
Greek ; but the author, whoever he was, possessed but an 
indifiTerent knowledge of the two languages. 

2. The Philoxenian or Syro-Philoxenian version de- 
rives its name from Philoxenus, or Xenayas, Bishop of 
Hierapolis or Mabug in Syria, a. d. 488—^18, who employ- 
ed his rural bishop {Chore^coptu) Poly carp, to translate the 
Greek New Testament into Syriac. Tnis version was 
finished in the year 508, and was afterwards revised by 
Thomas of Harkel or Heraclea, a. d. 616. Michaelis is of 
opinion, that there was a third edition ; and a fourth is attri- 
buted to Dionysius Barsalibieus, who was bishop of Amida 
from 1166 to 1177. It appears, however, that there were 
only two editions — ^the original one by Polycarp, and that 
revised by Thomas of Harkel ; the single copy of the Four 
Gospels, with the alterations of Barsalibieus, in the tweltth 
century, being hardly entitled to the name of a new edition. 
This version agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension : 
it was not known in Europe until the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; when the Rev. Dr. Gloucester Ridley publidhed a 
Dissertation on the Syriac Versions of the New Testament 
(in 1761), three manuscripts of which he had receive4 thirty 
years beiore from Amida in Mesopotamia. Though age and 
growing infirmities, the great expense of printing, and the 
want of a patron, prevented Dr. Kidley from availing; hinir 
self of these manuscripto ; yet having, under circumstances 
of peculiar di£5culty, succeeded in acquiring a knowledge 
of the Syriac language, he employed himself at intervals m 
making a transcript of the Four Gospels. I'hese, being 
put into the hands of the late Professor White, were pul? 
lished by him with a literal Latin translation, in 1778, in 
two volumes 4to., at the expense of the delegates of the 
Clarendon press at Oxford. In 1779, Professor White pub- 
lished from the same press the Acts of the Apostles ana the 
Catholic Epistles, and in 1804, the Epistles of Saint Paul, 
also in 4to., and accompanied with a Latin translation. 

The Philoxenian version, though made immediately from 
the Greek, is greatly inferior to the Peschito, both in the ac- 
curacy with which it is executed, and also in its style. It 
is, however, not devoid of value, ** and is of real importance 
to a critic, whose object is to select a variety of readings, 

• In the Christian Obeenrer, vol. xtr. pp. 171—174. there is an account of 
Mr. Yeates's Collation^; and in vol ix. of the vame Journal, pp. 5273—276. 
348— 3G0. there is given every interesting description of the Syriac manu- 
script above noticed A short account of it also occurs in Dr. Buchanan's 
" Christian Researches," respecting the Syrians, pp. 229—231. (edit. 1811.) 

■ Oen. iv. 8. And Cain said unto Abel his l/rother^Lst us go do%on inf 
thf! plain. It may be satisfactory to the reader to know, that this disputed 
addkion is to be found in the Samaritan, Syriac, Beptiuf int, and Volfnto 
Versions, printed in Bishop WaHon's PolVgloU. 

• BIbL Sacr. part ii. vol. I. sect iv. pp. &1— 71. 
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with the Tiew of ttsumae the genuine text of the Greek 
ori^nal : for he may be fully assured^ that orery phrase and 
expreasion is a precise copy of the Greek text as it stood in 
the manuscript irom which the Tersion was made. Bnt, as 
it is not prior to the sixth centory, and the Peschito was 
written either at the end of the first, or at the beginning of 
the second century, it is of less importance to know the read- 
ings of the Greek manuscript that was used in the former, 
than those of the original employed in the latter.'*' 

3. The Karkaphchsian Version, as it is commonly 
termed, is a recession of the Peschito, or old Syriac Tersion 
of the Old and New Testaments, executed towards the close 
of the tenth centurr* by David, a Jacobite monk, residing in 
the monastery of Sl Aaron on mount Sigari in Mesopotamia, 
whence the appellation Karkaphendan f signifyinff mountain) 
is derived.' We are infonned hj uie learned Professor 
Wiseman, who has n^ost minutely investigated the history 
and literary character of this recension, that the basis of its 
text is the Peschito or Versio Simplex, with the printed 
copies of which it bears a close affinity ; except that proper 
names and Graeco-Syriac words are accommodated to the 
Grpek orthography, or to that adopted by Thomas of Harkel 
in bis revision oi the Philoxenian version. Some eminent 
critics have thought that the Karkaphensian version was 
made for the use of the Nestorians; Dr. Wiseman, however, 
is decidedly of opinion, that it is of Monophysite or Jacobite 
oriffin :> but his opinion is doubted by Professor Lee.^ 

4. Of the OTHER Syriac Vkrsions, the Syro-Estrangelo 
version of the Old Testament, and the Palestino-Syriac ver- 
sion of part of the New Testament, are of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve a brief notice. 

[i.] The SvRO-EsTRAif OELO version, also called the Strug 
Hexaplar, is a translation of Origen's Hexaplar edition of 
the Greek Sentuagint; it was executed in the former part 
of the seventh century, and its author is unknown. The 
late Professor De Rossi, who publi^ed the first specimen 
of it at Parma, in 1778, does not decide whether it is to 
be attributed to Mar-Abba, James of Edessa, Paul Bishop 
of Tela, or to Thomas of Heraclea. Assemanni ascribes it 
to Thomas, though other learned men affirm that he did no 
more than collate the Books of Scripture. This version, 
however, corresponds exactly with the text of the Sentuagint, 
especially in those passages in which the latter diners from 
the Hebrew. A MS. of this version is in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, comprising the Books of Psalms, Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiasles, Son? of Solomon, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, Hosea, Amos, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Hag^ai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Isaiah : it also 
contains the obelus and other marks of Origen's Hexapla ; 
and a subscription at the end states it to have been literally 
translated from the Greek copy, corrected by Eusebius him- 
self, with the assistance of ramphilus, from the books of 
Origen, which were deposited in the library of Caesarea. 
The conformity of this MS. with the account given by 
Masius, in the preface to his learned Annotations on the 
Book of Joshua, affords stron? j^ounds for believing that 
this is the second part of the MiS. described by him as then 
being in hi» possession, and which, there is reason to fear, 
is irrecoverably lost. From this version M. Norbere edited 
the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in 1787, 4to Londini 
Gotnonim : and M. Bugati, the Book of Daniel, at Milan, 
1788, 4to.* 

[ii.] The Palastino-Svriac, or Syriac Translation of 
Jerusalem, was discovered in the Vatican Library at Rome 
by M. Adler, in a manuscript of the eleventh century. It is 
not an entire translation of the New Testament, but only a 
LedUmarium, or collection of detached portions, appointed 
to be read in the services of the church on Sundays and 

1 Bflchaelis'a Introduction to the New Teitunent, vol. U. part i. p. 68. To 
Bishop Marsh's Notes, ibid, part ii. pp. 533—666. we are chiefly indebted for 
the preceding account of the Syriac Versions of the New Testament. See 
also Hug's Introduction, vol i. pp. 372—386. Dr. O. H. Bernstein's Disser- 
tation on Thomas of Ilarkel's Revision of the Syro-Philoxenian Version, 
«ntiUed De Versione Novf Testament! SyriacA Heraeleensi Commentatio. 
Liptiee, ISS, 4to. 

• Dr. Wis«$man's Hore Syrtcv, torn. i. pp. 236—210. compared with 
pp. 162; 163. RomaB, 1828, 8vo. 

> Ibid. torn. i. pp. 231, 235. In this learned work, Dr. Wiseman has de- 
scribed a valuable manuscript of the Karkaphensian recensk>n, which is 
preserved in the Vatican hbrary at Rome, and has ghren notices of some 
other MSB. of this recension. 

« Prolegomena in BIblia PolyglotuLauHnsntla Minora. ProL IIL sect iii. 

• Mascb, part ii. vol. i. pp. 66—60. JsIm, ftitnNL ad Vet. Foed. pp. 76— 7a 
Monthly Review, O. 8. vol. lix.pji. MftHW. Some other Syriac versions 
0( lass note are dascribed by Maieb, HI mtpra, pp. 60—62. 



festival days. It is written in the Srriae or Ckaldse dtaleet 
of Jerusalem, and was evidently made in a Roman piovioce; 
for in Matt. xxviL 37. the woid n ^v r m r M , mUun^ is len 
dered by it^cn (Romia), as if the translator had never heara 
of any soldiers but Romans ; and in the same verse 9wu^ 
hand or cdAoiY, is tendered by the Latin word eaatfOy maop. 
These and other indieatioiis ttSbfd reason to think, that the 
manuscript contains a translation made from the Greek, in 
Palestine; it was written at Antioch, and from all these 
ciicumstanoee, this version has been denominated the Jeru- 
salem-Syriac Version. Dr. Scholx states that its teat for 
the most part agrees with the Alexandrine recension. This 
manuscript has not yet been collated throughout* 

IL Egtptiak Viisioifs^ — ^From the proximity of Egypt 
to Judca, it appears that the knowledge of the Gospel was 
very early conunnnicated to the inhabitants of that country, 
whose language was divided into three dialects — the Coptte^ 
or dialect of Lower Esypt ; the SahidU^ or dialect of Upper 
Egypt; and the Boimnouric, a dialect of the inhabitants of 
Bashmour, a province of the Delta. 

The Coptic language is a compound of the old Eg3rptian 
and Greek; into which the OuTtaiament was translated 
from the Septuagint, perhaps in the second or third centuryt 
and certainly before the finh century. Of this version, the 
Pentateuch was published hy Willdns in 1731 ; and a Psal- 
ter, with an Arabic translation, by the congregatioii dt Prth 
paaandd Fide^ at Rome, in 1744 and 1749.? 

In the Sahioic language the ninth chapter of Daniel was 
published by Munter at Rome in 1786 ; and Jeiemiah, ch. 
IX. 17. to CO. xiiL, by Mingarelli, in Retiquim EgypHontm 
Codieum in BihUoiheea Naniana onereote, at Bolognat in 
1785. The late Dr. Woide was of opinion that both the 
Coptic and Sahidic versions were made from the Greek. 
They express the phrases of the Septuagint version ; and 
most of the additions, omissions, and transpositions, which 
distinguished the latter from the Hebrew, are discoverable 
in the Coptic and Sahidic versions. 

The Coptic version of the New Testament was published 
at Oxford in 1716, in 4to., by Daniel Wilkins, a leaned 
Prussian, who has endeavoured to prove that it must have 
been executed prior to the third century ; but his opinion has 
been controverted by many learned men, and particularly by 
Louis Picques, who refers it to the fifth century. Professor 
Hug, however, has shown that it could not have been com- 
posed before the time of Hesychius, nor before the middle 
of the third century .^ The celebrated passage (1 John v. 7.) 
is wanting in this version, as well as in the Syriac-Peschito, 
and Philoxenian translations. From the observations of Dr. 
Woide, it appeara that the Coptic inclines more to the Alex 
and nan than the Sahidic — that no remarkable coincidence is 
to be found between the Coptic or Sihidic, and the Vulgate, 
— and that we have no reason to suspect that the former has 
been altered or made to conform to the latter. Its text agrees 
with the Alexandrine recension. 

Concerning the age of the Sahidic version critics are not 
yet agreed. Dr. Woide, however, has shown that it was 
most probably executed in the second century ; and, conse- 
quently, it is of the utmost importance to the criticism of the 
Greek Testament. In a dissertation on this vereion, written 
in the German langua^, and abridged by Bishop Marsh,' 
Dr. W. observes, that there are now in existence two Sahidic 
manuscripts, — one formerly in the possession of the late Dr. 
Askew, tne other brought from Egypt by the celebrated tra- 
veller, Mr. Bruce. The former contains a work entitled 
Sophia, and written by Valentinus, in the second century. 
This manuscript contains various passages both from the 
Old and New Testament, which coincide with the fragments 
of the Sahidic vereion now extant; whence it is concluded 
that the Sahidic vereion of the whole Bible not only existed 
so early as the beginning of the second century, but that it 
was the same as that of which we have various fragments, 
and which, if put together, would form perhaps a complete 
Sahidic vereion of the Bible. The other manuscript to which 

• CelHrier, Intmd. au Nouv. Test pp. 190, 181. Hug's Introduction, vol 
i. pp. 385—389. Bcholz, Nov. Test tom. i. Proleg. p. czxiv. A notice of 
the principal editions of the Syriac version is fiven m the BuuooaAPmcAi. 
Appsnoix to Vol. II. Part I. Chap. I. Sbct. v. ( 3. [i.] 

' Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. 182—190. Jabn, p. 81. The only perfect copy 
of the Coptic Bible now m Europe is said to be in the possession of Mon- 
sieur Marcel. See M. Quatremere's Rechercbes tur la Langue et la Lit- 
t6rature d'Eaypte, p. 118. In pp. 114, 115. 134, 135. this learned writer has 
specified vanous portions of the Coptic version which are preserved in iha 
great libraries on the Continent. 

• Hug's Introd. vol. i. p. 410. 

• Marsh's MichacUs, vol. ii. part If. pp. 506, 696. 
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])r. Woide appeals, contains two books, the one entitled 
^tfMt-niK ymmf, the Other, Bt/ikot KByam, wnL fcurm^ior. Now 
that this was written by & Gnostic, as well as the otiier map 
nnscript, appears both from the thle and the contents, and 
^lefore it is concluded that the author liTcd in the second 
oentunr. And as various passages are quoted in it both from 
tiie Old and New Testaments, Dr. Woide deduces the same 
inference a^ from the foreffoin?. Of this version some fraff- 
ments of the Gospels of Matfliew and John have been puE- 
liriied by Mihgarelli, in a work entitled ^gifpUonim Codtcum 
MtUquim^ VenitiiainBibUiAheedNanian&tutervaia. (Ilononiae, 
1785, 4to.) But the completest collection of fragments of 
this version is that prepared for the press by the' late Dr. 
Woide, who did not live to publish them. The work was 
conipleted and edited by the Rev. Dr. Ford, from the Cla- 
rendon Press, at Oxford, in folio, 1799, as an appendix to 
Dr. W.*s fac-simile of the Codex Alexandrinus. Scholz 
states that it agrees with the Alexandrine recension, but that 
It has many readings either peculiar to itself, or in common 
with the Latin versions.' 

From the difference of their readings, and from the circum- 
stance that additions in the one are omitted in the (^er, 
Bbhop Marsh infers that the Coptic and Sahidic are inde- 
pendent versions, both made from the original Greek. Both, 
therefore, may be quoted as separate evidence for a reading 
in the Greek Testament. 

Besides the versions in the Coptic and Sahidic dialects, 
Father Georgi discovered, in a ipanuscript belonging to Car- 
dind Borna, some fra^rments of a version written m a still 
different Egyptian dialect, which he calls the Ammonian 
Dialect. It contains only 1 Cor. vii. 36.— ix. 16. and xiv. 
33^».xv. 33. Some fragments of a Basbmourico-Coptic 
Version of the Old and New Testaments, discovered in the 
Borgian Museum at Velitri, were published by M. Engel- 
breth at Copenhageti, in 1816. Dr. Frederick Munter has 
printed the Sahidic and Ammoniac texts of 1 Cor. ix. 10—16. 
m his CommentcUio dt Indole Fenionia Novi Tesiamenti Saht' 
dieac (4to. Hafnis, 1789), in parallel columns, in order to 

S resent the reader with a distinct view of the similarity or 
iSierence between the two versions. On account, however, 
of the chief difference consisting in the orthography of single 
words, he is not disposed to assign to the Ammoniac Uie 
name of a separate dialect. On considering the region 
where this dialect seemed to be vernacular, he was inchned 
for several reasons to fix upon the Oases, particularly the 
Ammonian Oasis, whence he called it the Ammonian 
Dialect : but Professor Hug, who has investigated the hypo- 
thesis of various learned men, is of (pinion that the fragments 
in question may possibly exhibit the idiom of Middle Egypt. 
M. Quatrem^re, however, prefers the appellation ot the 
OAsrric Dialect to that of Basmuric.' lliis version was 
probably executed in the latter part of the third century.'* 

III. The Ethiopic or Abyssinian Version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint: although its 
author and date are unknown, yet, from the ms^s of unques- 
tionable antiquity which it bears, there is every reason to 
believe that it was executed in the fourth century. In the 
Gospels it agrees for the most part with the Alexandrine re- 
cension. Some peculiar readings occur in this translation : 
but, where it seems to be exact, it derives considerable autho- 
rity from its antiquity. Only a few books and fragments of 
this version have been printed. The first portions of the 
Ethiopic Scriptures that appeared in print were the Psalms 
and the Song of Solomon ; edited at Rome, by John Potken, 
A. D. 1^13. The translation of the New Testament is sup- 
posed to have been made by Frumentius, who, about the 
year 330, first preached Christianity in Ethiopia. In 1548, 
the New Testament was printed at Rome by some Abyssi- 
nian priests, and was afterwards reprinted in the London 
Polyglott: but as the manuscripts used in the Roman edition 
were old and mutilated, the editors restored such chasms as 
appeared in the text, by translations from the Latin Vulgate. 
These editions, therefore, are not of much value, as they do 
not present faithful copies of the ancient Ethiopic text; 
which, according to Professor Hug, exhibits the appearance 
either of several versions being united in one copy, or of 

1 Seholz, Not. Teat (otn. i. Proleg. p. cxxvH. 

• Marsh's Michaefis, vol. ii. part i. pp. 76—81. part il. pp. S66— 697. 

■ Rectiercbes sor la Lancue et Liu^rature de I'E^jrpte. p. iSAi The 
whole of his fifth section, which treats on the Baamunc dialect, is hifttily 
faateresUnf and Taioable. 

« Hof 's Introduction, vol. H. pp. 417—423. For a notice of the editions or 
pobUsbed firagmems of the several Egyptian versions, see the BnuooaA- 
fBOAL ArmiDix to Vol n Past L Chap. I. Ssor. V. (3. [iv.] 



several MSS. (belonging to different recensions) being quoted 
in the composition oi this version.* 

There is, however, reason to expect that, in no long time 
the gift of the entire Ethiopic Scriptures will be impart^ to' 
Abyssinia. A manuscript copy ot this version, in fine pre 
servation, has been purchased by the committee of th^ Church 
Missionary Society. From a memoir on this manuscript by 
Professor iLee, we learn, that it contains the first eight books 
of the Old Testament, written on vellum, in a bold and mas- 
terly hand, in two columns on each page. The length of the 
page is that of a large quarto ; the^indtn is not quite so great. 
The volume contains 285 folios, of which the text covers 
283, very accurately written, and in high preservation. On 
the first page is written, in Ethiopic, the invocation usually 
found in the books of the eastern Christians : ** In the name 
of the Father, and of the. Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
Then follows an account of the contents of the book, written 
in Latin by some former possessor, and a date a. d. 1596, 
2(Hh September. On the reverse of the first folio Is found a 
table» not unlike the tables of genealogy in some of our old 
English Bibles, which seems to be intended to show the 
hours appointed for certain prayers. Then follows the Book 
of Genesis, as translated from the Greek of the Septuagint* 
On the reverse of the third folio is the fdUiowing inscription 
in Arabic: '*The poor Ribea, the son of Elias, wrote it: O 
wine ! to which nothin? can be assimilated, either in reality 
or appearance : O excellent drink ! of which our Lord said, 
havmg the cup in his hand, and fifiving thanks, * This is my 
blood for the salvation of men.*^* Folios 7. and 8. have 
been supplied, in paper by a more modem hand. On the re- 
verse or folio 8. is a very humble attempt at drawing, in the 
figure of a person apparentlv in prayer, accompanied by an 
inscription in Ethiopic at tne side of the figure: *Mn the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron, to^ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
am I, thy servant, O Lord, presented in the power of the 
Trinity, a weak, infirm, and defiled sinner. Let them im- 
plore Christ," Under the drawing, in Etliiopic : " In the 
same manner, every slayer that slays Cain, will I repay in 
this ; and as he slew, so shall he be slain." On the reverse 
of folio 98., at the end of the Book of Exodus, are two, 
figures, somewhat similar, but rather better drawn, and seem- 
ingly by the writer of the manuscript; and in another place 
or two there are marginal ornaments. At the end of Deuter- 
onomy is this inscription in Ethiopic : ^*The repetition of 
the law, which God spake to Moses. Numbered 5070^ 
(words). Intercede for your slave Isaac." — At the end of 
the volume : **Pray for those who laboured in this book ; and 
for your slave Isaac, who gave this to Jerusalem, the Holy." 
Then follows an inscription, in Arabic : ** In the name of tha 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, one God. 
O Lord, save thy people from every evil ! O our Gcd, Jesus 
Christ, the speaker to men ! O holy people, remember youi 
slave Isaac, the poor: God shall rememoer you in the mer* 
cies of this booK. Pray, if God be willing, that I may be 
permitted to see your face. And pray fo^ me, the sinner. 
Pardon my sins, Lord! and let my body be buried in 
Mount Sion." Then follows, in Ethiopic: "That our ene- 
mies may not say of us, *We have conquered them:* be yc 
prudent. We have given you a lamp. Be ye the culture.-^ 

Sow ye the flock : reap and rejoice." A few lines 

have been erased, 'fnen follows .... "me, Isaac, the 
poor, in your prayers. It was completed in Beth Gabbaza, 
of Axuma. In thy name, O Lord, have I planted, that thoa 
place me not in any other place except Mount Sion; the 
mount of Christ; the house of Christians. Let them no! 
be forgotten in your prayers, who have read and testified to 
you. Preserve, O Loro, this my offering for me thy servanty 
the poor; and preserve all these books which I offer, that the 
bretnren, dwelling at Jerusalem, may be comforted. And 
pray for me,> forget me not in the holy ofidces, and inprayet, 
that we may all stand before God in the terrible day ^nd 
houre. That it might not be written that we were wauting, 

• Jahn, p. 81. Masch, part ii. vol. i. pp. 140—143. Michaelis, voL.il. pp. 
95—98. 610-614. Hiw, vol Ipp. 426-428. Wallon, Prol. xv. |»\0-12. 
pp. 679—686. Kortholt, pp. 296—301. In Mr. Bruce'n Travels, vol. ii. pp. 
4 16— 420. (8vo. edit) there is an interesting account of the Ethiopic biblical 
books. 

• As this inscription, which occurs on the supplied leaves, savonrs of Iho 
errors of the Romish church, it was probably written by mme Abyssinian 
RQmanl<it. ,The inscriptions of Isaac, the writer of the MS., though muti- 
lated, and sometimes obscure, seem free from these errors. The figura 
of St Peter, mentioned below, Vasprobnbly traced by the same hand. 

1 1t is customnry among llM Jaws, Syrians, and JBthiopiaiii, to number 
the words in the books of le«1|lari 



• In most of the eastern ehvnitSb ft li the practice to endx^erate Cbtk 
saint* in a certain part of the Ulurgy; 
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I bare prerioiislT sent and gmii joa this for the waAn oi 
tlie testUDooT- loteioede, and bleaa. And also for tbe r»- 
fieahingof toe record of the Fatheis: and also for Cueakam,! 
the (HieeQ of the sons of Abjannia ; that thej maj be 



appeua IB die mmacriiit ifenlt. hk, pwfc>b^, 
jeaia old. Go tbe lerene of foL 9B5. k a dnvms tntaided 
to repreaent Andrew die Apoatle, with the book of tbe Goa- 
pela in one band, and the keja in the oih«r« Sonie kaa in- 



forted^ and thence conrert oar region — maj, moreover, mi- j geoiona diaftaman, however, baa, bj mtemiiP^ ibe ti«ntp>> 
grate into other legiooa, and restORe Jenisakm : — and for tbe • rencr of die lellam, traeed out tbia ime on tbe firat paga 
UalTaij of MaxT. Lei them prej for me. Lei it be pre- of tnia folio, and given tbe naaae ot Feler to hia bamuB 
aerred aa tbe widow^a mite, for ever and ever. Lk them not repieaentaiion. He baa thoa ■occeedtd in aaeiitnimi to 



or eicbange ; nor let them canr it away ; nor let them St. Peler tbe fiiai pbee, and alao in Iwliin iiw on him dM 
And... " ~ - - -I*-- 



cAbae it to be placed daewbeie. Xnd ...'..** tbe reat ia keja. Againat tbia picdue of Pels ii pkced bis age, ISO 

wanting. Hence it appeaia, that tbe book waa wiitlai at : yeaia. 

Axiima,tbe ancient eapttal of Etbiopb; and that it waaaeotj Tbe foUowinr foe-ainile icpnHBla pot of tim 

by laaae to tbe Abyasiiiiana leabfing in Jemaalem. No data I ble prophecy oT Balaam.' 



N 
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lAaa att him^ htU not nmg T T ikali eaU kirn bletxA, but he 
u not near : there ahaU arim a ttar cut of Jaeob^ aiid frttm 
Uraet ekali it ariMe : and he tkatt deMlroy the ambaMtadort of 
Hoab^ and thatt take eapiivt aU the ekildrm of tSeth. 

TJii* pr»?ci<«» loaiifia^ript has been carefully transcribed, 
and in H2G Xii*: frjr (i<Mp^\M wtfrc edited brT. P. Piatt, Esq. 
M.A. They were ynuiii with a frfunt of t)'pes, cast at the 
expense of ll)e HritiAh ntA F'/rHgri Bible Society, from the 
uiHlricen (preiierred at Frankfort) of the celebrated Ethiopic 
scholar John Lud'/lph ; wUf/ttf, trjM^, as usfrd in his printed 
works, hare lx*ri hijfhjy approT'?a by the Abyssinians.' 

IV. Arabic V'ciwio^h,— Althougfi the Chri.stian reli^on 
was preache-j in Arabia an well as in f/ther countries of the 
East, at an c*arly peri^xl, yet it never was th*» established re- 
li^on of the country, as in Syria and Egr^'pt: for even the 
temple at Mer^^ was a heathen temple till tlie time of Mo- 
hammed. Historical evidence, therefore, concerning the 
Arabic versions of the Old Testament, does not extend be- 
yond the tenth century, when 

1. Rabbi Saadias Gaon, a celebrated Jewish teacher at 
Babylon, translated, or rather paraphrased, tlie Old Tesla- 
meot into Arabic : of this version the Pentateuch was printed 
at Constantinople, in folio, in the vear 154G, in Hebrew 
characters; and in the Paris and London Polvjjlotts, in 
Arabic letters. — ^Tlie prophecy of Isaiah was published by 
Paalus in 8vo. at Jena, in 1790, 1791. Jahn, after Simon, 
observest that ili style is not pure. Saadias is also said to 

t The nune of a region, a sea. and a mounrain, in Ethiopia ; ?o cele- 
brated, as to be esteemed by tbe Ethiopians a.s preferab'e to even 8inai or 
Mount Olivet; and, as tradition sajs, whither JoM^ph and Mary, with the child 
^esus, betook themselves, making it iheir resii!«>nce for some time, afler 
the flight Into Ivftypt. CoMtttU, sub soce.—Lndo{f. sub roce. says it is the 
jBAine of a monastery in Upper Egypt, which was always had in great vene- 
ration hy the Copts and l!ihiopians ; and where Christ is said to have re> 
sided with his mother, whf'n he fled from Herod. 

• Eighteenth Report of the Church .Missionary Society, pp. 188, 199. 

• For a notice of such parts of the Ethiopic version of the Scriptures 
us have been printed, sec tkie Bibliographical Avpbmdix to Vol IL Past 
I. Chap. I. Ssct. V. f 3. [r.]; and for other particalars relative to this Ver- 
sion the reader is referred to .Mr. Plait's " Catalogue of the Ethiopic Bib- 
lical Manuscripts in the Royal Libnrj of Paris, and in the Library of the 
)iritiah and Foreign Bible Sticiety," 4co. London, 1823, 4to. 



hsre traDdated the Book of Job and the Psahns : a 
script coDtaining Job is picaei fwi in the Bodleian Library : 
Cod. Huntingtoo. No. 511. The remaining booka of this 
translation hare not hitherto been discoTered. Besides tiiis, 
there are sereral other Arabic yersions extant, made inune- 
diatelj from the Hebrew, either by Jews, Samaritans, or 
Christians, of which the following are the principal ; tiz. 

2. The Arabic vernon of the Pentateucn, published by 
Erpenius at Leyden. in 1622, 4to., appears to have been exe- 
cuted in the thirteenth century by some African Jew, who 
has very closely adhered to the H Arew. 

3. Ine Aftblc version of the Book of Joshua, printed in 
the Paris and London Polyglotts, is, in the opinion of Bauer, 
made directly from the Hebrew. Its author and date are not 
known. 

4. The Pentateuch, Psalms, and Prophecy of Daniel, 
were translated by Saadi Ben Levi Asnelot, who lived in 
the early part of the seventeenth century : they mxe extant 
only in MS. in the British I^luseum,^ and are of very little 
value. 

Besides these versions, the Arab Christians have a trans- 
lation of the Book of Job (printed in the Paris and London 
Polvfirlotts), and two versions of the Psalms, still in MS., 
whfch Mere respectively made from the Peschito or Old 
Syriac version. Ail the Arabic books of the Old Testament 
(with the exception of the Pentateuch and Job J, which are 
printed in those Polvglotts, were executed from Hesychius^s 
recension of the i>eptuaeint. T^e Psalms, inserted in 
Justiniani's Poly?lott Psalter, and Gabriel Sionita^s Arabic 
Psalter, were made from Lucian^s recension of that version : 
and the Arabic Psalter, printed at Aleppo in 1706, 4to., fol- 
lows the Melchitic* recension of the lxx.* 

« Oat. Harl. MS3. vol. iii. num. 6605. 

» The Melchite* were those Christians io Syria, EgtypC, and the Levaal; 
vrtio, though not Greeks, followed the doctrines and c«reiDODie« c^ Um 
Greek Church. They were called Melchites, that is, RovaliiCa, by their 
a^ersaries, by way of reproach, 00 account of their ittpocit tnhmiirtftti 
to the edict of the Emperor Marcian, in fiivour of the oooncQ of dale** 
don. Mosheim's EccL Hist, vol ii. p. 189. note (mX 

• Carpzov. Crit Sacr. pp. 640—644. Bauer, Citt. 9acr. pp. 381—981. Mtk 
Introd. ad VeL F(Bd. pp. 78—80. Masch, ptirt U. vol L pp. ll»~lia 
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There sro manj Arabic trar«lation» of tho New Tesia- 
mant, besidea those wliich have appeared in print; fir sinpf 
Ibe Arabic langua^ supplanted the Sjrriac and Kgyptian, 
Ilia inhabitants c^- the countries where these had been spo- 
ken, have been obliged to annex Arabic translations in the 
ancient versions, wluch are no longer undentood. These 
Arabic translations are supposed to have been mnde at dif- 
ferent limes between the seventh and the eleventh ceniiirieB : 
in general they were not all executed from the original text, 
but from the versions which they Were intended to aeconi- 
pany. Thus some which are placed together with ihe Greek 
text have been made from the Greek, while othere have been 
made from the Svtiac, the Coptic, and even from the Latin 
Vulgate-i 

VT Th0 ARMeHiAN ViRsioN of the Old Testament was 
made from the Alexandrian Septuagint : ila author wasMies- 



ANCIENT LATIN TEBSIONB, 
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ind subjoined a Persian tranalalion. The other P«r- 
LflatioD was edited by Wheloc, and after his decease 
by Pierson.at London, in 1653 — 57, after a collation of three 
manuacripts. It is Buppoaad to bare been from the (ireek.* 

$ 4. ON TH> AHCIlilT WISnBK TKHSIONS OT TBI SCBIFTdUS. 

I. Ancient Ladn vertitnt «/ Ike Scripturet. — L 0/ Ihe «LB 
[t4I.ii: er Arm-HiaaoviaiiH vibiidh. — 3, ^ccsunf «/ 
'.he BiiUeai U^tvn onrf Latin vtriipH »f Jiboni. — 3. 9f 



Tob, who invented lellera fullv eipi 

ards the close of the fourth or early iti ilitt fifth 
is said lo have been subsequently allen:d accord- 



tongue, towards the close ol 



...„ -o'the Peschito or old Syriac 
the Latin Vulgate, by Uscan, an Armenian bishop, who was 
specially sent lo Amsterdam lo superintend (he edition there 
printed in IB66. The tranalalion of the New Testament is 
•scribed jointly to Miesrob, and to the patriarch lG»ac at the 
end of the fourth or early in the fifth century. It was twice 
translated from the Syriac, and then from IheGreeh ; and thai 
the copies now extant were made from the latter language, is 
evident from their containing tbo«e books of the New Testa- 
ment which were never admitted into the Peschito nr aTicieni 
(ileiml Syriac version. Thisveraian,in the opinion of f>einlrr, 
IS of great importance, as (aithfuljy representing (he Giwk 
MS8. whence it was made : but Michaelis observes, that it 
would be an inestimably treasure, had it descended lo us un- 
«liered by time and superstition. It has in several instances 
been made conformable to the Vulgate by Haitho or Heihom, 
sovereign of the Lesser Armenia from a. d. 1334 lo 1270, 
who was attaehed to the church of Rome, and skilled in the 
Latin language.' 

VI. I'krsic Vkhsions.— Although we h«« no authentic 
account of the conversion of the whole Persian nation to 
Christianity, yet we are informed by Chrysostom and Theo- 
dorel, thai the Scriptures were very anciently translated into 
the Persian language. It does not appear, however, thai anj 
fragments of this ancient version are extant. The Persic 
trdi.slaiion of tlie Pentateuch was executed by Jacob Ben 
Joseph suniamed Tawoai or Tusi, from Tiis,acity of Persia, 
which anciently possessed a celebrated Jewish academy. 
The precise time when he lived is not known; bnl it is evi- 
dent tliai he oould not have lived earlier than Ihe ci'inmence- 
menl of the ninth century, becaiisti in Gen. x. 10. fur Bubel 
he has subslimied Baiylan, which city was not founded until 
». t». 762 by the caliph Almansor. The Persian version of 
Ihe PeuWteucb, whicli is for the most part faithfully tendered, 
was first printed by the Jews at Constantinople in 1546, in 
Hebrew characters, together with ihe Hebrew te:tt, Ihe 
targum of Onkelos, and ihe Arabic veruon of Saadias Gaon. 
From this Conslantinopolitan edition the Persian v 
Ihe Pentateuch was transcribed into the Persian cha] 
the eminent orientalist Mr. (afterwards Ur.J Hyde, " 
a very clcse Latin translation, and supplied beiweeii 
the words necPMary lo fill up the chasms which 
caused by the negligence either of the original co|j 
the printer at Constantinople. 

Bishop Walton further mentions two Persic versions of 
the Psalraa — one by a Portuguese monk at Ispahi 

Cir 1618, and another by some Jesuits from the Vulgate 
tin version.' These are yet in manuscript. 
There are exiant two Perrian Veriiuna of the four Gospels, 
the most ancient and valuable ot which was first printed in 
the London Polyglot!, by Bishop Walton, from a manuscript 
in Ihe possession of Dr. Pococke, dated a. d. 13J4 : it was 
made from the Syriac, having Bometimes retaiaed Syrist; 



of the Latin Fulgate veriian.—U. Gotbic v.iBiioa#-III. 

ScLicoRic viasion.— lY. Aitslo-Sixob vxmiok. 

I. Anoxht Latim Vebsions or thi Scbiptuiiis. 

1. Al the commencement erf' the Chrietian nra, the Latin 

as gradually mpplaniing the Greek as a gntfro/ language, 

id it suon might be called the language of the western 
^orch. From the testimony of Augustine,' it apptai*-tbU, 
Ibe Luiin church possessed a very great number of ventoits 
of the Scriptures, made at the first inlroduclion of Chr^- 

iLty, and whose authors were unknown; and that, in the 
, iniitive times, as BDon as any one found a Greek copy, and 
ihoughi liimteif sufficiently versed in both languages, )i4 
attempted a translation of iL' In the course oftime, tUs 
diversity of Iranslatian produced much confusion, parts of 
separaiu versions being put togeUier to form an entire cont- 
- "'.on. and mat^nai uoteslieing iiiaeiled into the text: 
ue of these Latin translations BRIM'S to hare scquind a 




r old ltaIic,,on account of its clearness and fidelity.' This 
>tGLun, which in the time of Jerome was received as ea- 
jutcal. is by him termed sometimes the Vtil^aie and som^ 
tiics the Ola, in opposition to the^ew translation undertaken 
by him. He mentions no other version. The Old Italic was 
translated from tbe Greek in Ihe Old Testament as well as 
1.. the New, there being comoaratively few members of the 
Western church who were skilled in Hebrew. From Ihe 
i cited expressions of Augustine, ii has been inferred 
tiiat Ihe old Italic version was made in the /«( centniy of 
the Christian (era; but the New Testament could not have 
been translated into Latin before the canon had been formed, 
'hicb WHS certainly nolmade in the first centuir: and the great 
number of Hebraisms and Syriasms observable in it,particu< 
iarly in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, have induced some 

em CTJiics to conjecture that the authors of this transits 

veil' Jews converted lo Christianity .B There is, however, 
every reiison lo believe, that it was executed in Ihe eariy part 
of the second Century : " at least it was quoted by Tertulliaa 
before ttie close of ihat century. Hut, before the ebd of the 
fourth crntury, the alterations, either designed or accidental, 
which uere inade by transcribers of the Latin Bible, were 
become 'ia numerous as the alterations in the Greek Bible, 
befoTi: it was corrected by Origen."' 

'i. To remedy tills growing evil, Jerome, at the rrauesl, 
and under the patronage of Damasusi, bishop of Home, 
towards tbe close of the fourth century, undertook to revise 
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^is traiislation, and make it more conformable to the Sep- 
tuagint. He executed the revision of the Old Testament 
according to the Hexaplar text of Origren, which he went to 
Cesarea to consult, and the New Testament B^t the origi- 
nal Greek; and completed his task a. d. 390 or 391. Of ^is 
revision, the Book ot Job and the Psalms (which alone have 
been preserved to our times), together with the Chronicles, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon, are all ^at 
were ever published ; Jerome's manuscripts, comprising the 
remaining oooks of Scripture, being lost or destroyed thrqugh 
the wilful negligence or fraud of some individual whom he 
has not named.^ But before Jerome had finished his revisad, 
he had commenced a translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew into Latin, in order that the Western Christians, 
who used this last language only, might know Utte real mean- 
ing of the Hebrew text, and thus be the better qualified to 
engage in controvereial discussions with the Jews. 

3. xhis version, whieh surpasses all former ones, was 
executed at different times, Jerome having translated particu- 
lar books in the order requested by his friends. We learn 
from Augustine, that it was introduced into tlie churohes by 
degrees, Tor fear of offending weak persons: at lengUi it ac- 
auired so great an authority from the approbation it received 
from Pope Gregory I., that ever since the seventh century it 
has been exclumvely adopted' by the Romish church, under 
the name of the Vulgate vereion : and a decree of the fourth 
session of the Council of Trent, ip the sixteenth c^ituiy, oi^ 
dained that the Vulgate alone should be ateemed auikmiie (a 
very ambiguous term, which ought to have been more precise- 
ly defined than the membera ofthat assembly chose to define 
it), in the ptUtHc reading of the Seripturet, in dtsnuUdiont^ in 
preachings and in expounding, and thai no one mould dare to 
rejedt it under any pretext whatever, ''Upon this ground 
many contended that the Vulgate veraion was dictated by 
the Holy Spirit ; at least was providentially guarded against 
all error ; was consequently or divine authority, and more to 
be regarded than even the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 
And, m effect, the decree of the Council, however limited 
and moderated by the explanation of some of their more ju- 
dicious divines, nas given to the Vulgate such a high degree 
of authority, that, in this instance at least, the translation 
has taken the place of the original ; for the learned of the 
church of Rome, who have taken the liberty of giving trans- 
lations of Scripture in the modem languages, instead of the 
HebfBfw and Greek texts, profess to translate the Vulgate. 
When, indeed, they find the Vulgate very notoriously defi- 
cient ia expressing the sense, they do the original Scriptures 
the honour of consulting them, and take the liberty, by fol- 
lowing them, of departing from their authentic guiae ; but, 
in general, the Vulgate is their original text; and they give 
us a translation of a translation ; by which second transfu- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures into another tongue, still more 
of the original sense must be lost, and more of the genuine 
spirit must evaporate."' 

The iiniversal adoption of Jerome^s new version through- 
out the Western church rendered a multiplication of copies 
necessary ; and with them new errors were introduced in the 
course of time, by the intermixture of the two versions fthe 
Old Italic and Jerome^s or the Vulgate) with each otner. 
Of this confusion, Cassiodorus was the principal cause, who 
ordered them to be written in parallel columns, that the old 
vereion might be corrected by the Vulgate; and though 
Alcuin in the eighth century, by the command of Charle- 
magne, provided more accurate copies, the text again fell into 
such confusion, and was so disfigured by innumerable mis- 
takes of copyists — (notwithstanding the efforts made to cor- 
rect it by Lanfranc archbishop of Canterbury, in the eleventh 
century, and by Cardinal Nicholas, and some oUier divines, 
about the middle of the twelfth and in the thirteenth centu- 
ries), — that the manuscripts of the middle ages materially 
differ from the first printed editions. 

Robert Stephens was the firet who attempted to remedy 
this confusion, by publishing his critical editions of the Vul- 
gate in 1528, 1532, 1534, 1540,^ and particularly in 1545 and 

* Jerome, Ep. 64. ad Anguttin. 

* With the exception of the P»a]ras ; which being daily chanted to music 
in the church service, made it difficult to introduce alterations. The Old 
Italic Psalter, as corrected by Jerome, has therelore been used ever since 
the time of Gregory I. The apocryphal boolcs of Baructi, EcclesiasUcus, 
Wisdom, and the two books of Maccabees, aie also retained from the old 
Latin Teraion. 

« Bs. Lowth's Transition of Isaiah, vol i. Prel. Diss. )v Izxiii. 

* The edition of 1510 was Stephens's principal edidon of the Latin Vul- 
gat« ; as his edition of 1560 was his principal edition of th« Greek. In 
WMgnificence it surpaases every editioii of^ the yulgate that ever was 



1546. These, especially the last, haying incurred the cen- 
sures of ^e doctore of the Sorbonne, John Hentenina, a di- 
yine of Louyain, was employed to prepare a new edition of 
the Vulgate : this he accomplished m 1547 in folio, haying 
ayailed nimself of Stephens^s preyious labours with great 
adyantage. A third corrected edition was published b;^ Lucas 
Brugensis, with the assistance of seyeral other divines of 
Louyain, in 1573, in three Volumes, 8yo., which was also 
reprinted in 1586 in 4to. and 8vo., with the critical no^ea of 
Lucas Brugensis. In the mean time Pius IV. commanded 
some divines of the Romish church to collect and to collate 
the most ancient manuscripts which they could procure. This 
collation was continued during the pontificate of Pius V., 
who further Caused the originaitezt to be consulted. Under 
Gregory XIII. the work ceased, but it was resumed and 
completed under the auspices of Sixtus V. ; who devoted 
much time and attention to it, and corrected the proofs of the 
edition which was published at Rome in 1590, in folio. The 
text thus revised Sixtus pronounc<^ to be the authentic Put- 
gate J which had been the object of inquiry in the Council of 
Trent; and ordained that it should be adopted throughout 
the Romish church. But. notwithstanding the labou s of the 
Pope, this edition was discovered to be so exceedingly in- 
correct, that his successor Gregory XIV. caused it to be 
suppressed ; and Clement VIII., the successor of Gregory 
in the pontificate, published another authentic Vulgate in 
1592. l*6is, however, dififers more than any other edition 
from that of Sixtus V., and mostly resembles that of Lou- 
yain. These fatal variances between editions, alike promul- 
gated by pontifli*s claiming infallibility, have not passed un- 
noticed by Protestant divmes. who have taken advantage of 
them in a manner that densibly afiects the church of Rome; 
especially Kortholt, who has at great length refuted the pre- 
tensions of Bellarmine in favour of the Vul|^te in a mas- 
terly manner,^ and our learned countryman Inomas James, 
in nis Bellum FapaUf nve Concordia Jjiacors Sixti Fl (Lon- 
don, 1600, 4to.), who has pointed out very numerous addi- 
tions, omissions, contradictions, and other differences between 
the Sixtine and Clementine editiont.^ From this very curious 
and now rare volume the following specimens ot the dif- 
ferences between these two editions are select^ and ar- 
ranged : — 

1. Clauses omitted in the Sixtine, but inserted in the Clemen- 
tine Bible. 



Num. xxxt 11. 

Prov. xxT. 21 

Lev. XX. 9. 

Judg. xTii. 2, 3. 

1 Kings iv. 21. 

8 Kinfs (same 
2Chron. ii. 10. 
BlatL xxvii. 35. 



Uxor in demo viriy 4t. to the end of the rerse. 
MeUtu est tedere in angtdo domatiSf 4^ 
Patri ma/n'ywe maledixit. 
Reddidit ergo eoo matri «ua, ^ 
Quia capla est area Dei. 
as our firsi) xii. 10. Sic loqueris ad eoo. 
Et 9ini vigenti millia metretas. 
Ut impleretur quod dictum est per prophetam dicei^ 

tentf diviserunt eibi vettimtnta mea, et super vestem 

meam miserunt sortenu 

2. Clauses or words introduced into the Sixtine, but omitted in 

the Clementine Bible. 

1 Sam. zjriT. 8. Vivit dominus, quia nisi dominus percusserit ewm, on/ 
dies ejus venerit ut moriatur, uut descendens in 
pr(blium periret ; propitius miki sit donrinus ut nen 
mittam manum meam in Christum Domini, 

Ex multis annis sairos/aciens tuos et ornma tua, 

Dixitque David, iho et reducam arcam. 

De quo fecit Sahnio omnia rasa etrea in templo et 
mare aneum et columnas et altar e. 

Et concilium t otitis Israel venit ad re gem. 

Usque quo piger dormis 7 usque quo de somno eon- 
surges. 

Quars respicis eontemptores et taees eonculeante impis 
justiorem se 1 Et fades homines quasi pisces mariSf 
et q*Aasi reptilia non habentia ducem. 

Duo in leelo, unus assumetur, et unus relinqueter. 

Et commota est omnis muUitttdo in doetnna eorum, 
Paulus autem, ^c. 

Et apprehenderunt me clamantes et dicentes^ toUe ini- 
tnicum nostruni. 

printed ; and it in likewise of great value to a critic, as it contains a copkms 
collection of various readings from thirteen Latin manuscripts, and three 
of the early editions. Father Simon (Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. Test 
ch. Jd. p. I30.) calls it ''un chef d'ceuvre en fait de BibU ,-** and (p. 131.) 
he terms Ihi^ edition "la meiUeure et des totites." Hentenius, in his pre- 
face to the Louvain edition, calls it " accuratissima et easti^atissima 
Biblia.*' (See also the praises bestowed on it in Masch'B edition of Le- 
lons's Bibliotheca Sacra, part ii. vol. iii.p. 187.) The title-page prefixed 
to Uie New Testament bears the date of 1639 : though that which ia pre- 
fixed to the Old Testament is dated 1540. (Marsh's Letters to TraviL p. 
2S4. note.) It is by this latter date, that Stephens's best edition of the Vol- 
gate is usually known and cited. 

• Kortholt, de variis Scrintura Editionibns. pp. 110—251. 

• Additional instances of the contradictions between the above menlkMied 
apal editions, together with a defence of the Bellum Pmpals^ may be aeea 

.n Mr. James's "Treatise of the Cormntions of Scdpcure, €>ouncUa, and 
Fathers, by the Prelates, Pastors, and Pillars of the Cbarch of Rome, lor 
the maintenance of P(«pery," pp. 272— 3S8. London, 1688. 3vo. 



1 Sam. XXV. 6. 
2Sam. vi. 12. 
28am. viii. & 

2 Sam. xlx. ID. 
Prov. xxiv. ult. 

Hab. i. 3. 



Bfatt. xxiv. 41. 
Acts xiv. tf. 

AcU xxiv. 19, 19. 
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n, C. Ad Juab. 
-i uogi IT. 19. 8. A Ucnan, C. /■• Itmm. 

Juditb I. 2. 8, fBfl, Qut noTH (n Bjitiufinm 70 cuMfw ,' thii U 
0ns of Ihoaa plicei where paper Iwd been nMec 
on Ihe un ; ibe in>nl flw prialed wu latilv^nm, 
fend aJJitfH^M^m w>i prlnle^l un a illp ofpapei 

Ibldara. 8 ItiUIIiuCiHin, : 

Jobiiil.7. H. StHcmiL 

PkL iU. 3. ^ Ad Doeii fmitn vinmi, 
Pn». ill, 31 & Qici ajtifilpalTm ilfiigil : 

n. a. B. Snieron ioikIoi, C. O-eo 

Eick, ST. ^ 8. frredienliir, C. /nrrr 



tcWA&l^. S^ipJeiUia §mba. 



LivHk IB. 8. A^ifeaifan < 
ilil. 9. 8. ddHJIera. C. 



BestdeB the preceding reTiaiona by papil lutliorit;, there 
have been several others executed by privets individuals; io 
which the Laiin Vulgate has been so much corrected from 
the orieinal Hebrew and Greek, that the; have in 
dei^ree been ronsidered (though erroneauslj) aa neW tra 
uons. Uf this namber are the Latin Bible* published by 
ClariuB, Eber, and the Oalandera. 

[i.] Isidore CbAMtrs's edition of the Vulgate Rrat appeared 
at Venice in 1543, and is of extreme radw : it was reprinted 
at the Bame place in 1557 and 1564. He has not onl; re~ 
fltored the ancient Latin text, but has also correetal it in a 
l^at number of pUcea which he conceived to be erroneouBly 
translated, bo as to make them conformable to the Hebrew 
original. Although he eorrectal more than dgU thoiuand 

Claices, as he states in his prefaoe, ret he omitted some, lest 
e Bhonld offend the Roman CaAoltes by making too i 
alterations in Ihe VDlSBle version. 

[ii.] The method irf Clarios was followed by Paul Eses, 
who eurrectsd the Vulgate from Luther's German veraion. 
His edition was published at Wittetnberg, in 1565, with the 
addition of Luther's ttaualation under oie authority of Au~ 
gusIuB, Elector of Saxony ; and was reprinted in 1ST4, in ten 

iiii.] llie edition of Lufa OsijuniiB appeared in 1578, 
has since been very often reprinted } aa also has a Ger 
man tianslation of it, which was firsl published at Stutgard 
in 1600. Andrew Osiander's edition was also printed in 
1600, and frequency since. They have both corrected thr 
Vulgate, according lo the Hebrew originals ; and have occa 
sioned some confusion lo their readera, bv insertinf; their 
pmendations in a character different from that in which the 
Vulgate text is printed. 

4. The Vulgate is regarded bv Papists and Protestants in 
very different points of view ; by the former it has been 
extolled beyond measure, while by most of the tatter it hat 
beea depreciated as much below its intrinsic merit. Oai 
learned countryman, John Boia (canon of Ely), was the first 
who pointed ont the real value of this version, in his Coliatu 
feltru Inlerpretit cum BrxA aliUque receniioritnu. ( Svo. 1 655 j 
BoiB was followed by Father Simon, in his HuUtire Cnliguf 
da TixU et da Ftriioat du Noavtau Tolamait, who nae 

iw Bcrlptnr*^ pp. 1S3— lis. 



anuseripta and 
agree with ths 



proved that the more ancient the Greek i 
other vn«ODS are, the more closely do they agree w — 
"iilgnid; and inconsequence of the arguments adduced by 
irnhn, the Vulgate has been more justly appreciated by 
bltiliciil critics of later times. 

Alihiineh the Lalin Vulgate is neither inspired nor infUli- 

e, as MarinuB, Snares, and oth«r advocates of the Romish 

church have attempted to maintain, yet it is allowed to be in 

il.a faithful translation, and sometimes exhibits the 

of Scriptare with greater accuracy than Ihe mors 

II veraions: for all Uiose which have been made in 

n tiiueB, by divines in communion with the church of 

, are derived from the Latin VuIebIb, whidi, in conse- 

L' of the decree of the Council of Trent above noticed, 

in substituted for the original Hebrew and Greek texts. 

Thp Liitin VulBBte, therefore, is by no means to be neElecled 

by ilie biblicafcritic ; and since the Ante-Hieronymiah Latin 

— islaitons are unquestionahly of great antiquin, both lead 

o a discovery of the readings in very ancient Greek manti- 

pi*, which existed prior to the date of any now extant. 

I'll in its present state, notwithstanding the variations be- 

iTi ihe Sixtine and Clementine editions, end that several 

'iaires are mistranslated, in order lo support the peculiar 

iloiriiia* of the church of Rome, the Latin Vulgale pieeerves 

many true readings,^ where Ihe modem Hebrew copies are 

11. The Gmnc Vesaion of the Bible was made from die 
Gn'f k, both in the Old and in the New Testament, by Ul- 

phihH.' a celebrated bishop of the Msso-Goths, who assisted 
at the eoimcit of ConBtantinople in 359, and was sent on an 
embsKxy lo the Emperor Valens about the year 378. He ia 
anid to have embraced Arianism, and lo have propanted 
Arian tenenls among his countrymeu. Besides translating 
thr^ enl'\Tt Bible into the Gothic language, Ulphilas is said to 
havF i-onferred on the Meso-Goths the invention of ths GolMc 
rh-arncieTB. The character, however, in which this version 
of Ihe New Testament is written, is, in fact, ^e Latin cba- 
' that age ; and Ihe degree of perfection, which the 



nforsi 



le of Ulphilas, 



with Uie Lalin, there k 
terpolated, thoueh at a remote 
Its unquestionable antiqaily. 



lo suiipect diat it has been ii 
ppriod, from the Vulga'- 

veisinn a high place in the estimation of bibliea 
hut, unfortunately, it has not come down to us entire. The 
onlv puts extant in print are, a fragment of the book of 
Neh<iiiiah, a considerable portion of the four Gospels, and 
portions of the tipoMolic episllea.' 

■' -npiihl manuscript of 

lust^ celebrated Com 



most ill fill npiifal manuscript of Ihe Gothic veraion 
. .^hilas is the lust^ celebrated Conix AaaEimoB, now 
ipri^ in the library of the university of Upssl, in Swe- 



of Ulphilas 



ueii. II ujuioiuB the four Gospela, but by D" ^•~~-, ~ - 
pprfeci state 1 the following are the principal lacuna: — 

Mail I. I.— T. IB. ll»rBTl.3l-63L Luke 1 30.— iIt. 9. 

ri. 33— .iL IS. tU. iT-aa MTi, w.-niU3. 

1. l-ax iH.38.-illl.l6, ii.37-«id. 



h 1 manuscriptia written on vellum, end has received Ihe 
ifArgenteut from its silver, letters: it is of a quarlu 
md the vellum leaves are stained with a violet 
r and onlhis ground the lettere, which are all umao' or 

[ Ib were aAerwaids painted iu silver, except the iniflsl 

u Sktx, nb. 11,1. cc 



111 OEiem, p^ 806-314. CirpUT. 

^07 °^ViHr™ermeneu3H e> 
p ;3-96- Be* all " 



0*^118—158. : aiid Hni'j iDiraliKiloB. n 
^ I Horn of ihe Ulla Tenioni of Ihe S 

AmnDiT lo Vol. II. Furr I. Cwxr. I. 
BTi Bishop lUrah. "iiu orl(lni 

of Ihe iToiil Wolf :, u it wriUrn in c 



e binki of the Dinub 



'ecTaermulltsifelel^ 



neuli ilUvL" MlBtauUe, TdL U. 
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characters and- a few other passages, which are in gold. 
The coyer and back of the volume, are of silver embossed. 
From the deep impression of the strokes, Ihrc, Michaelis, 
and Hag are oi opinion, t)iat the letters were either imprinted 
with a warm iron, "cut with a graver, or cast for tne pur- 
pose, and afterwards coloured ; but Mr. Coxe (with whom 
the late eminent traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke seems to coin- 
cide), after a very minute examination, was convinced that 
each letter was painted, and not formed in the manner sup- 
posed by those critics. Most of the silver letters have become 
green by time, but the golden letters are still in good preser- 
vation.' We have no knowledge of this important manuscript 
prior to the discovery of it in the abbey ot Werden in Westr 
phalia, whence it was taken to Prague. In the year. 1648, 
when that city was stormed by the Swedes, it fell into the 
hands of a Swedish count, who presented it to his sovereign, 

3neen Christina. After remaining some time in her library, 
uring the confusion which preceded her abdication of the 



throne of Sweden, it suddenly and nnaccooDtably disap- 
peared, and was again brought to light in the Netherlands. 
Some have supposed that the celebrateid Isaac Voesius receiv- 
ed it as a present from the aueen; others that he brought it 
away by stealth. Afier his death, however, it was purchased 
for SIX hundred dollars by count Alagnus Gabriel de la Gardie, 
who presented it to the university of Upsal, where it at 
present remains. The following out is a faithful feo-wipile 
of the characters of the Codex Argenteus : it was tra^oi tai 
the manuscript itself for the late Dr. E. D. Claiii«^iai-ii 
the most correct fac-simile known to be extant. It eoms- 
ponds with our version of Luke xviii. 17. Vorily^ /«i|f ««t» 
you, Whofdtotr shali not receive the kingdom of God a* a MUk 
child, tthall in no wi9e enter therein. It is worthy of remark, 
that, in the Codex Argenteus, the well known old Saxon or 
Gothic word Bam is used to signify the original word ruu^ttv, 
a UtlU child. 



AMieN m^fjK tevflSo sAen Ni 

r^S SV6 JSAKH. INIII CIMID^; 



Concerning the age of this venerable manuscript critics 
are by no means agreed. Some of the zealous advocates for 
its antiquity have maintained that it is the very copy which 
(Jlphilas wrote with his own hand. The librarian by whom 
it was exhibited to Dr. Clarke stated it to have been com- 
pleted about the end of the fourth century, by a bishop of 
Thrace, in the Gothic language used at that time in Moesia. 
This bi4n|[s its age ver^ nearly, if not quite, to the time when 
(Jlphilas Fived : but it is not likely — indeed it is utterly im- 
prooable — that the only copy of the Gothic translation of 
the Gospels, which is now extant, should be precisely the 
original. What proves that this cannot be the identical 
manuscript of Ulpnilas, is the fact, that several various read- 
ings have been discovered in the margin, a circumstance 
which clearly shows that it must have been written at a time 
when several transcripts had been already made. 

Some fragments of the Gothic version oT St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans were discovered by M. Knittel, in the year 
1756, in a Codex Rescriptus belonging to the library of the 
duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbiittel : thej were published 
ny him in 1702, and reprinted in 1763, in 4to., at Upsal, 
with notes by Ihre. The Brunswick manuscript, which is 
on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth century, con- 
tains only the following passages, viz. Rom. xi. 33-— 36. 
xii. l— 5. 17--21. xiv. 9—20. xv. 3—13. The version of 
(Jlphilas is in one column, and a Latin translation in the 
other : it is on vellum, and is supposed to be of the sixth 
century. In the eighth or ninth century, the Orieinea hidori 
Hispalensis were written over the translation of Ulphilas ; 
but the ink had become so exceedingly pale as not to admit 
of deciphering the original manuscript without great diffi- 
culty.' 

In the year 1817, a most important discovery was made 
among the Codices Rescripti, m the Ambrosian library at 
Milan, by signer Angelo iVIaL While this indefatigable 

t Michaelis, vol. ii. pp. 130—153. 631—635. 8emler, pp. 70—72. Viser, Her- 
meneiil. Nov. Test vol. ii. part iii. pp. 56—68. Schoell, Histoire Abr^ge de 
la Litt^rature Orecque, lom. il. p. 131. Hug, vol. i. op. 488-^98. Goxe's 
Travels in Russia, 6k.. vol. hr. pp. 173—180. edit 1802. Dr. E. D. Ckrk«'t 



Travels^ voL vi. pp. 183; 184. 4U>. 



explorer of ancient literature Was examining two Codices 
Rescripti in the Ambrosian library, he was surprised with 
the discovery of some Gothic writing in one of them ; which 
on further inveatigation proved to be fragments of the books 
of Kings, Ezra, and Nenemiah. The discovery th\is auspi- 
ciously made stimulated him to further inquiries, which were 
rewarded with the discovery of ffur other Codices Rescripti 
containing portions of the Gothic version. He now asso- 
ciated in his researches signor Carolo Ottavio Castiliionei; 
and to their joint laboure we are indebted for a specime-i aid 
account' of these manuscripts, from which the following 
particulars are abridged. 

The Jirtt of these five Gothic M8S. (which is noted S. 36.) 
consists of 204 quarto pages on vellum ;^e later writing con- 
tains the homilies of Gregory the Great un the Prophecies of 
Ezekiel, which from their characters must have been executed 
before the eighth century. Beneath this, in a more ancient 
Gothic hand, are contained the Epistles of St Paul to the 
Romans, Ist and 2d Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, 1st and 2d of Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, together 
with a fragment of the Gothic Calendar. The Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, and to Timothy, are very 
nearly entire, and form the chief part of this manuscript : of the 
other Epistles considerable fragments only remain. The titles 
of the Epistles may he traced at the heads of the pages where 
they commence. This MS. appears to have been written by 
two different copyists, one of whom wrote more beautifully and 
correctly than the other ; and various readings may be traced 
in some of the margins written in a smaller hand. Entire leaves 
have been turned upside down by the racriber of this manu- 
script The annexed fac-simile of it represents the commence- 
ment of Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, and may be thus ren* 
dered : The Epittie of Paul to the Ephetian* beginneth, Paul, 
an apottle of Jetu* Chriit according to the -will of God, to the 
tainto who are at Ephetut, 

• Ulphile Partium Ineditarum, in Arobrosianis Palimpsestts ab Aofelo 
Maio repertanim, Specimen, conjunctis curia ejusdem Mail tn CanHi Oc* 
tavii CastilUon»i edituin, Medidani, Regiis Tjrpts, VL DCCC. XIX. 4to. 
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•MoaW M& ilaa, in quuto, md noted S. 45^ coniainB 

Ett thinner TcUum, the Latin wridng* on irliieh ia of 
or ninth emtuij, tnd compriMa Jerome'e cipoaition 
■b. UlMter ttii> bai been ilLKmered (though with lame 
Ij, on aecoont of the thicknem of the Latin rhsraclers 
• rihitnim of the ink) Ihe Gothic venion of Saint Paul's 
i«lea Id the Corinthians, the Galatiin*. Ephenans, Phi- 
■, Coloanuu, the two Epiatle* to the Theniiloniana, uid 
m. What i( <)e6cienl in the preoeding mnnuacript ia found 
I, which hai midh Tariona ndingi peculiar to itaelf, and 
re ia an independent codei. 

la Mrd manuBcript, noted G. 83., a quarto Latin Totume, 
HDK the pUfa of Pliutua, and part of Seneca'a Tngediea 
lea and CEdipna, n^or Mai discovered fragments of the 
of Kinga. Eira. and Nehemiah- Thi« diacovpiy ia pecn- 
'■luUe^ ta not the imalleat portion of the Gothic leraion 
Old Tcitament wu known to be in eitatence ; and, fur- 
> it liimiahea a complete refutation of the idle tale repealed 
baa after preceding writera, n%. that Ulphilaa pradentlr 
Md A* fall Boob of Kinga, •■ tbej migjit IMd to im- 



t*Ie the Sem and aanguinaiy vpiril of hia eountrfmea.' The 
due of die Latin writing of Ihia manuscript, which Mai deci- 

Eheied with great difficulty, ia not apecified ; but, on comparing 
ia ipecinien of )( with other engraied (pedmena, we ue in- 
clined to refer it to. the eighth or ninth cenlui;. • 

The faurlh ^lecimen (noted I. 61.) connaU of a aingle theet 
in small quarto, containing four pages of part of Saint John's 
Gospel in Latin, under which are found the Tei7 fregmenta of 
the twenty-GfUi, tweulj-siith, and tHen^-ae<renth chaptera of 
Matthew'a Gospel, which are wanting in the celebrated manu- 
acripl of the Oolhic Gospels preMrred at Upaal, and ttsoallj 
knovn by the appellation of the Cedex ^Tgmtau. 

The fifik and last manuscript (noted O. UT.), which haa 
preserved some remaina of Gothic Htereture, ia a volume of the 
proceeding* of Ihe Council of Chalcedon ; under the later writ- 
ing have been discovered some fregmenta of ancient . aulhota, 
whose namea signor Mai haa not specified \ and also a fragment 
of a Gothic Homilj, rich in biblical quotations, and the atyle of 
which be thinks abow* Ihal it waa translated from some one of 
the fatbcra of the Greek church. The characters of thia manu- 
script bear a close resemblance to those of the Codei Argenuiis, 
Bl Upaal, which was executed in the siith century. 

The manuacrtpts abore described aie written in broad voA 
thick characlera, without any diviaioQ of words ot of chap> 
tt^ia, but with contractions of proper names, mmilaf to (how 
found in ancient Greek MSS. Some seotiona, howeTer, 
have been discovered, wtiich ore indicated by DUmeial maikl 
or larger spaces, stid sometimes by large letters. Tlie Gothic 
writing is referred lo the sixth ceEtury. 

The portions of the Gothic version of the Old and New 
Testament, printed by aignors Mai and Oastillionei, are, 
I. Nehamiah, chap. v. verses 13— IS. chap. vi. 14 — 19. and 
vii. 1—3. I!. A Fragment of Saint Matthew's Gospel, cod- 
taiiiinechap.zzT. 38 — 46. xxvLl— 3. 65— 75. and uvii. 1. 
III. Part of St. Paul's Epistle to the Phllippiana, chap, it 
2-2—30. and iil. 1—16. IV. Saint Paul's Gpistls to Titus, 
ohap. i. 1 — 16. ii. 1.; and V, verses 11 — S3, of his Epistle 
to Philemon. The Gottiic tent is exhibited on the left-hand 

fiage, and on the right-hand page the editors '^ue eiven a 
iteral Latin translation of it, together with the Greek origi- 
nal. These are succeeded by frv^enis of a Gothic HomUr 
and Calendar, with Latin translations, GotMc alphabet, and 
a glossary of new Gothic words which they have discovered 
in tjie passages which they have printed. In 1829 signor 
Casiillionei published the fragments of Ulphilas's Tetsim 
of the second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

IIL The SCI.AVONIC:, or Old Russian Versinn, was alto 
made from the Greek, both in the Old and NewTestamenta. 
It is ascribed to the two brothers, Cyril* (ot Constantine. 
sufDaraed the Philosopher on account of hia leamine) and 
Methodius, sons of Leo, a Greek nobleman of ThessaTonica, 
the latter part of the ninth century, AisE preached 



the sacred code, or whether their labours comprised onlv 
the books of the New I'estament afid the Psalms of David. 
Dr. Dobrowsky f who has bestowed more pains on the criti- 
eal stud^ of the Sclavonic Scriptures than any person now 
living) iBof opinion '>that,witfa the exception of the Psalms, 
no part of the Old Testament was translated at so early a 

P:nod. So much, however. Is certain, that the book of 
roverbs muat have been translated before, or in the twelflh 
century, as the frequent quotations made from it by Nestor 
(author of the Russian Chronicle, who died in ll&b) agree, 
on the whole, with the common teiu The books of^ Job, on 
the other hand, the Prophets, and the apocryphal books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, appear to have been done in 
Servia, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; and the Pen- 
tateuch and remaining books in the lUieentfa, either in Russia 
or Poland, at which time the whole vrtre collected into one 
volume, and arranged according to the order of the books in 
the Bohemian Bible, printed in 1188 or 1489." The extreme 
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nritf and leceot date of MSS. of the entire SclaYonic Bible 
greatly corroborated thie hypothesii of Dr. Dobrowsky, re- 
specting the laie ezecation of thii veruon of the Old Testa- 
ment.! Dr. Henderson has shown, by actual collation, that 
the Sclavonic text of the Old Testament, in the editio prin- 
oeps of the Bible printed at Ostrog in 1581, was nuide with 
the assistance of the Vulgate or some ancient Lutin MSS. 
found in the Bulgarian monasteries, or that it was at least 
lerised and alteied according to them ; and he is of opinion 
that, if this edition were carefully collated, it would yield a 
rich harrest of Tarious readings, some of which mi^t prore 
of essential senrice to a future eiditor of the SeptnaginL' 

According to Professor Hug, the Sclavonic version exhi- 
bits the text of the Constantinopolitan recension. Dr. Do- 
browsky pronounces it to be a very literal translation from 
the Greek, the Greek construction being very frequently 
retained, even where it is contrary to the genius of the Scla- 
vonian language; and in general it resembles the most 
ancient manuscripts, with which it agrees, even where their 
united evidence is against the conunon printed reading. 
*' It contains at least three fcurtha of the readings which 
Grieabach has adopted into his text** [in his criti<»l edition 
of the New Testament]. •* Where he has few authorities, 
the Sclavonic mostly corroborates the authority of the textus 
reoeptus; and, where a great agreement obtains among the 
ancient MSS. in &vour of a rrading, it joins them against 
thft common editions. It varies from Theophylact as often 
as it agrees with him, and has neither been altered from him 
nor the Vulgate ;'*' and it posscMses few or no leeHana fin- 
guf^mt^ or readings peculiar to itself.^ From an edition of 
this version, printed at Moscow in 1614, M. Alter selected 
the readings of the four Gospels, and from a manuscript in 
the imperial library, the readings of the Acts and Epistles, 
whkkk are printed in his edition of the Greek New Testa- 
nent. (Vienna, 1787, 3 vols. 8vo.) Dr. Dobrowsky states 
that these various leistions are given with great accuracy, 
hot tint those which Matthat has selected from the Revela- 
tion are erroneous and useless. Griesbach has given a cata^ 
Imie of the Sclavonic manuscripts collated for his edition 
of the New Testament, communicated to him by Dobrow- 
sky.* 

iV. Anslo-Saxon Version.— Although Christianity was 
planted in Britain in the first century, it does not appear that 
the Britons had any translation of the Scriptures in their 
language earlier than the eighth century. About the year 
70C Adhelm, the first bishop of Sherboro, translated the 
Psalter into Saxon ; and at his earnest persuasion, Egbert 
or Eadfrid, bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, soon after 
executed a Saxon vereion of the Four Gospels.^ Not many 
years after this, the learned and venerable Bede Twho died 
A. D. 735) translated the entire Bible into that language. 
There were other Saxon vereions, either of the whole or of 
detached portions of the Scriptures, of a later date. A trans- 
lation of the book of Fsalros was undertaken by the illus- 
trious King Alfred, who died a. d. 900, when it was about 
half finish^ ; and Elfric, who was archbishop of Canterbury 
in 995, translated the Pentateuch, Joshua, Job, Judith, part 
of the book of Kings, Esther, and Maccabees. The entire 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Bible has never been printed : 
King Alfred's translation of the Psalms, with the interline- 
anr Latin text, was edited by John Spelman, 4to. London, 
lolO; and there is another Saxon interlineary translation 
of the Psalter, deposited in the Arohiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth. Of the Four Gospels, there have been three 
editions printed ; an account ot which will be found in the 
BiBLiooaAPHicAL Appcndix to VoL. II., Part I. Chap. I. 
Sect. V. $ 4. [iv.] 

The Anglo-Saxon version being evidentl^r translated from 
the Old Latin, Michaelis is of opinion that it may be of use 
in determining the readings of that version ; and Semler has 
remarked, that it contains many readings which vary hoih 
from the Greek and Latin texts, of which he has given some 

< Dr. Henderaon's Biblical Reaearches and Travela in Rasaia, pp. 73, 74. 

* Ibid. P. 8B. I Ibid. pp. 89, 90. 

* Dr. llenderaon corroboratea this account of Dr. Dobrowaky, and atatea 
that thia veraion " may be conaidered aa one of the moat verbal ever exe> 
cuted. Not only ia every word and particle acrupuloualy expreaaed, and 
made, in general, to occupy the aame place in the translation that it doea 
in the original, but the derivation and compounda, aa well aa the gram- 
matiral forma, are all aucceaafullv imitated.'^ (Ibid. pp. 91. 92.) 

* Micbaelia, vol. ii. pp. 163—168. 636, 637. Grieabach, Proleftomena, vol. 
1. pp. cxxvii. — cxxxii. Beck, Monogrammata ilermeneuticea Novi Teata- 
menti. pp. 108. 109. Hue, vol. i. pp. 613-617. 

* The manuacript of thia tranalation is now deposited in the Cottonian 
Ubrary in the Britiah Muaenni (Nero, d. Iv.): Mr. Aatle haa given a apeci- 
men of it in p!ate xiv. of his " Origin and Progreas of Writing," and haa de- 
scribed it iu pp. 100, 101. 



epomples. Dr. Mill selected various lections from this va<- 
sion : which, from the difference of style and inequalities 
observable in its execution, he ascribes to several authors: 
it is supnosed to have been executed in the eighth century.' 
*p^ On the application of ancient versions to Uie ascer^ 
taimng of various readings, see pp. 286, S87. infra, ; and on 
the benefit which may Se derived from them in the inter- 
pretiation of the Scriptures, see Part IL Book L Chap. IL 
Sect. L S 2. of this volume. 



SECTION IV. 
ON THE AUTHORrnr or ANCuirr xDrnoifs or thc scriptitu, 

CONSIDERKD AS A S0I7ECK Or THE TEXT OF THE OLD AHO KEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

The first and fundamental editions, whether of the Old or of 
the New Testament, are of eqiwl authority widi the manuscript 
from which they were derived. Refemng the reader to the 
Bibliographical Appendix to Vol. II. for a detailed account 
of the various editions of the Old and New Testament,* we 
may here remark that almost all other editions of the Old 
Testament owe their origin either to that of Soncino, printed 
in 1488, to that of Brescia in 1494, which was followed by 
the Complutenshm Polyglott in 1517 ; or lastly, to the second 
Bomberg edition printea at Venice in 1585-^ Almost all 
editions of the Hebrew Bible are masoretical, that is, have 
the masoretic notes and vowel jx>ints, a few only exoeptedy 
in which corrections have been mtroduced from manuscnpCs. 
Among the latter, De Rossi reckons all those which pre^ded 
the second Bomberg edition, that of 1525-26. All the later 
editions he terms nuuoreiic; the non^matoretie editions aie 
the more valuable. 

With respect to the New Testament, after a few detached 
portions had been separately printed,* two Editionet Prindpet 
of the entire New Testament (both derived from manuscripts 
alone) were publbhed in the sixteenth century, viz. Uiat of 
Erasmus, and that in the Complutensian Polyglott, the editors 
of which availed themselves of only a few critical aids in 
arranging the Greek text. According to one or other of these 
fundamental editions, many other editions were printed in the 
course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Among 
the editions printed about the middle of the sixteenth century 
those of Rooert Stephens^) claim a special notice, from his 
having collated many manuscripts which had not before been 
consulted. The text of Stephens^s editions was reprinted 
several times. Theodore Beza, however, was the first who 
undertook a new revision of the text of the New Testament, 
with the aid of a more copious critical apparatus than his 
predecessors had enjoyed. Beza^s text, which was first 
published in 1582, became the basis of numerous minor coi- 
tions, until the publication of the editions print^ by the 
Elzevirs at Leyden, in 1624 and 1633, the text of which is 
formed partly after that of Beza and of Stephens ; and which, 
from its general adoption in the majority of subsequent edi- 
tions, has received tne appellation of thc textus recepttu. 



SECTION V. 
ON the quotations rnoM the new testament in the works 

or the rATHERS or the church and other ECCLESIASnCAL 
WRITERS. 

A Fourth source of the text of Scripture is the Quotations 
made from the Old and New Testaments in the writings of 
the Fathers and other Ecclesiastical Writers. 

f Johnaon'a ETiat Account of Bngliah Tranalationa of the Bible, in Biahop 
Watson'a CoUectionaof TheoloaicalTracta, vol. hi- pp. 61—63. Bjp. Marah'a 
MichaeHa, vol. ii. pp. 158. 637. KorthoU, pp. 351— 3b3. Semlei, Apparatua 
ad Lib. Novi Teat. Interp. pp. 72, 73. 

• dee Biblloffr. Apn. to Vol. II. Part I. Chap. I. Sect I. for an accoant of 
thc editions otthe Old Testament ; and 9ccl. IIL for an account of the etfi- 
tion.H of the New Testament 

• The earlieat portion of the New Teataraent^ printed in Greek, ia the 
hymns of Mar^^ and of Zacliariaa in Luke i. 46— sk>. 68-hS. Ther are found 
in the appendix to an edition of the Book of Paalma in Greek. Venice. 
I486, in quarto. These portions were followed by the first mx chapters oi 
Saint John's Gospel in the appendix to the Aldine edition of Gregory Naii* 
ajizen's poems, translated into I^tin. Venice, IGOI. 4to. Veraea I — 14. of 
the first chapter of daint John's Gospel appeared at Tubingen in I5I4 ; and 
in lije20 Helaiicthon edited :3aint Paul'a Epiatle to the Romana at Wltlem- 
berg, in 8vo. Tlie little demand for the ongUial text of the New Te«taineat, 
at that period, has been attributed to the uniTenial acquieacence in the naa 
of the Latin Vulxaie version, of which there were numeroua editioaa printed 
at the cloae of the fifteenth and at the commencement of the aixtttttach can- 
turv. tScltott, Isagnge ad Libroa Novi Foederia, p. 632. 

'• Paria, 1516, 1M9, 1560, lu6d. Geneva, 1561. 
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IN THE WORKB OF ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERBl 



Among the ancient Fathen of the church, those are par- 
ticnlnrlv worthy of attention and conation who -wrote in ilie 
Grrek liin^B^; because Ihey apoko. and read, and wrote 
that TBTj language In wliich the ^red Writings of the New 
Testament were originally composed. The poraaA and dic- 
tioa of thoie writings were, therefoTe. familiar to them ; they 
natanll; eipresaed UiemselTes in the Scripture style and 
language. When they referred to any texts of Scripture, or 
ttiaoDuned mote at large upon them, they would of course 
be guided hj the origicul Greek of the New Ten:iment,i and 
notny any Tereiou which had been made, and which mig^ht 
jHweinly vary from it: whereas the Latin falherB being accue- 
tomed only to the Latin vertian, it ia as much ID be expected 
that they should conform their language, quotations, and 
comments to it; though, perhaps, upon some occasionn, and 
according to their ability, taking notice also of the Greek 
original. A Latin father will be an evidence for the Latin 
version, where he takes noeiuress notice of the Creek; and 
according to the clesmeea and fulness of that evidence, we 



thia may deserve to be attended lo with rt^rd to any 
done in the Greek MSS. which the Latin may be tliaught lo 
have supplied; but still the testimony of the Xnuti father in 
this case will prave nothing' more than the reading ofa Latin 
version: by what authority that version ia supponed is a 
matter of fuither inquiry. Indeed where it oaii be shown 
that a Latin father followed no particular version, but trans- 
lated directly for himself (as Tenuliian and Cyprian have 
frequently done); this brings us somewhat nearer to some 
manuscript in the original langoagej and may be considered, 
according a* it shall happen to he ciicumstaolialeil, aa a dis- 
tinct teatimiHiT for the reading of some Greek mnniiHcrim in 
particular, llie Gredi ftthers generally quote the Old Tes- 
tament from the Septuagint version. Origen and Jerome are 
the only lalhers who certainly made use of Hebrew manu- 
scripts ; snd their evidence is equivalent to that of manuscripts 
of iheir age. 

Upwards of one hundred and eighty fathers and other 
ecclesiastical wiileis, besides Catenie (or expositions of por- 
tiona of Scripture compiled from collections out of several 
authors], are enumeraled bj Professor Scholz, an having 
cited the New Testament, either from the originnl Greek, or 
from the ancient Anle-Hieronymian Latin, snd frum the 
Syrilc versions. (Those fathers who confined themselves 
exclusively lo the use of the Latin VulgBte are desi{*nedly 
omitted.) Among the ancient Writers, Uie critical testimo- 
nies of the following are justly valued, vii. ; — in the second 
ceDtury.lrenRusaniTClemensAlexandrinus; in the thini cen- 
tury, Origen ; in the fourth century, Gregory bishop of Nysaa. 
Gregory bishop of Nasianzum, and Chrysostoiti bishop of 
Constantinople ; in the fifth century, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Theodorel, and Isidore of Pelusium ; in the eleventh century, 
Theophybei; and in the twelfth century, Euthymius Ziga- 

As the criteria laid down by Michaelis and other eminent 
critics, for determining the text of Scripture from quoiationa 
of it in the writings of the Fathirs, more properly belong to 
the subject of Various Readings (see pp. 288, 2o9, in/™), 
the following remarks on the relative value of the testimo- 
nies conlainM in the works of the writers just enumeraleid, 
may be found worthy of attention : — 

1. Irenxus. — It is 10 be regretted that so few fragments 
of this father's writings are now extant in the original Greek. 
What has been transmitted to us haa been found only i[i an 
ancient Latin version, the author of which appears to have 
inserted the quotations made by Ireueus from some ancient 
Latin translation of the Scriptures, or has rendered theni 
inaccurately. It ia evident, however, from those pnasageti 
which sre cited in Ihe original Greek, that this fiither made 
use of different manuscripts ; and though he sometimes coin- 
cides with the Alexandrine recension, yet he most frequently 
agrees with the Constantinopolitan recension. 

3. Clikens Alexandrinub mostly ciies the New Testa- 
ment from memory ; but those pssssges which he has given 
accunlely agree with the manuscripts of the Alexanurir~ 
family. Gneabsch has pven a collection of tlie passa^ 
quoted by Clemens and Oiigen, collated with the commi 
or ralgste Greek text, in the second volume of his Symhola! 
CiiticK, pp. aST — G30. 

9. Oaisuf nsed the AMsondrine text, of which he had 
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many mannscripta. His readings are known from the lefer- 
ences made by subsequent ecclesiaslical writers to his copies 
of Ibe Scriptures, as well as from his own quotations, and 
also from fragment* inserted in the Greek Catena, and 
aacribsd to him. 

i, 5. The i^uolalioiiB which are to be found in the wiitin;;;! 
of GstooBT bishop of Nrssa, and Grcoobt bishop of Nazi- 
anxuini ehiefiy agree witti the Coastanttnopolitan TBeenaion. 
Schols statae that these nnthoia have so interwoven passans 
of Sciipture in th«r works, that tbey cannot be eeaily d»- 
lached; consequently bnt few various readings, and thoea 
not VC7 important, are to be gleaned from them. 

6. Great caalioa is requisite in making use of the quota- 
Dons nf Chhvso^toh, bisbop of Constantinople ; for though 
in his admirable commenlsries on the New Testament,' he 
very frequently adduces th? very words of the sacred wrilers, 
yet, distracted bj the multiplicity of business in which he 
was engaged, or borne sway by his ardour in writing, he has 
cited 1 grest number of passages from memory. Conas- 
quentif , he has confounded togeUier similar passages of the 
Slime author or of different writers : in some instances he has 
changed a text which he had just before quoted correctiy, 
and wry often he follows Origen. The text, therefore, which 
ia fourLU in Chrysoatom's works, sometimes agrees vrilh the 
ConiiiuitinopaUtaQ, and sometimes with the Alexandrine re- 
cension, llie eutire writings of this father were collated by 
Matihm ; and select passages by Scholz. 

7. CTatLofAlexaiidnabitlilully follows the Aleiaiidfine 
text. 

8. TbeodorCt, bishop of Cyra in Syria, in his commenta- 
ries fo;.the most part agrees witii theieceived text, though he 
has srimetimes rashly followed either Origen or Cljryeostom. 

9. Isidore of Pelusium agieea with the matmscripIB of the 
Alexaadrine family. 

10. TnBorBTLkffT, archbishop of Bnlgaria, in his coni- 
menlaties on the Gospels, Ada, and EpiaUeSi raosilj agresB 
Willi the leoaived text, bat be dao has many AlezaudriaB 
readings. 

ll.Xastly, BunrrMiDS Zi^^benus for Ihe most paiX 
agrees with tto C<HiBtantinopoliian test in his commentaries 
on the Gospels, which are chiefly collected from the writiags 
of Ba»l, GngoTj of Nazianzum, and Chrysoetom.> 



SECTION VI. 



I. Tht Chrittian fiilA >■•' affectrd bi/ ithat art cidled var> 
Btu rtadingi. — Q. JfMurt tf varieui readiagi. — mjferenct 
behtttn Ikenmnd mtrt errata. — UL Mtice of Ike JiriHcipai 
nllatiBm ami esUrdisiu ef varinu readinfM. — Iv. Caunt 
of vari»u* reading"! . — >1. The negligence or mtlaket tf 
tra7i*criberti — ». Errert ar imperficlitni in Iht rnanu- 
tcrift capud i — 3. Critical Mff/cc(ure i — (. IVilfal cwrup- 
bona afa mattateripi _fir»m parlg-malivet. 
I. Tbe Old and New Testaments, in common with all 
othrr uicient writings, being preserved and diSiued by trans- 
criptinn, the admission of mistakes nras unavoidable; which 
increasing with the multitude of copies, necessarilvtirDdaced 
a grent variety of diSerent readings. Hence the laboon ct 
leam'^d men have been directed to the collation of mawi- 
scrims, with a view to ascertain the genuine reading ; and tbe 
resuli of their researehes has shown, that these venaiiona an 
not such as to affect our faith or practice in any thing mate- 
rial : Lhey are mostly of a minute, and sometimes of ■ 
trifling, nature. " The real text of the sacred writers doea 
not new (since the originals have been so long lost] lie in an; 
single manuscript or edition, but is dispersed in them all. It 
is competently exact indeed, even in the worst manuscript 
now extant ; nor is one article of faith or moral precept either 
perverted or lost in them."' It is Lhereforeave^nngronnded 

• BctiaO. iMfOf B in Not. TeM. pp. 00,831. Bcholi, Nov. TtM. Prolsgos. 
pp. »!•. cilU.ed'D. cLciM.clt. ' 

> Dr. BanllFT'l RtiDiIti on Fi«e-lhlnkhw, nm. WuH. (Bp> BsDdoWa 
EiicnirldlonTliei>MtDni,niLT.p. lO.) TheTirlow rudlnultart iflbsl. 
(I«lr1n», uid nqulra caiHloii. *» fitrFmelf few, ud aull/dliUnfaMMi 
by chiluJ ruin : md whars Ibei da tlrtei i doculM, oUiB-puani aM, 
)lrniinil«ubl1ihll. S» eamnlsiof IMtobMrnUui hl)D^^iA^<M.I, 
p.»».,uHlDr.Nu'aa>aatTlcii' aantlMDnliukaV*nloaafibtHe«1». 



CAUSES OF VARIOUS READINOS 



fear that the numbei of various readings, particularly in the i Trom the fathers. — nowhere contradict the •eme of the eno 

New TMtaraent, mar diminish the rerlai my of the Clirisiian leliai j nor do they produce any material atteiatioQ in tiie 



Kew TMtaraent, may diminish the perlainly of the Clirislian 
religion. The probability, Michaelis reniarks, of reatorinE 
the geonine test of anj author, increases with the increase of 
the copies ; and the most inaccurale and mutilated editions of 
mncieut writers are precisely those, of whose wo rlts the fewest 
mauQBcripls remain.' Above all, in the New Testament, tfie 
various readings show that there could have been no collu- 
non; but that the manuscripts were written independently 
of each other, by persons separated by distance of time, re- 
moteness of place* and diversity of opmions. This eitensive 
independency of manuscripts on each other is the effectual 
checK of wilful alteration ; which must have ever been imme- 
diately corrected by the agrMmentof copies from various and 
distant regions out of the reach of Uie interpolator. By far 
the greatest number of various readings relate to trifles, many 
of \^bich cannot be made apparent in a translation; and, of 
the rest, v/ru fan produce any altcraiion in tkt meaning of a 
tentenee, itiU lot m the parport of a vihok paragraph. Thus 
we have ^laSJ for ^uu/ ; sa^funa. for Smc^imk ; nu for it ; u>* 
for ui i>- (t^zf ^°' "'"' '^ ' ■^'™" •""' "^"f" i "^WM fof 

en i Xju*<rn for xaMrwn ; Mboc for Mavm ; and ymrSti for 
jmv^; ali which in most cases may be used indifferently. 

In order to illustrate the precediujf reraariis, and to convey 
ark Idea of their full force to the reifler, tlie various readings 
of the £rsl tm verves of St. John's Gospel are annexed in 
Greek and Engliah; — and they are particularly chosen be- 
cause they contain one of the most decisive proofs ' '*" 
divyiily of our Lord and Saviour Jesus ChrisL 






^ixTiN-iaurc ' 



Ths HSa. 47. ud 61 



II. However plain the meaning of the term " Fmioat 

•juting^' may be, considerable difference has existed anwDg 

learned men concem.nB its nature. Some have allowed the 

le only to such readings as maj potiibig have proceeded 

1 the author ; but this restriction is improper. MicbseW 

distincfion between mere errata and various readinn ap- 

f>ears to be the true one. " Among two or more diBeienI 

readings, one only can be the true rending; and the rest must 

^e Fiiher wilful corniptions or mistakes of the r«pjiat." It 

IS often difficult to distinguish the genube from the spurirns; 

tnd whenever the smallest doubt can be entertained, they ill 



e the n: 



eof V 



but ii . 

n falMly, they rt 



rathe 



Ihe tninscribcr has evidently n 
name of ermta. 

III. Human life is too short toallowof a thoroashemni 
[iHtion of all those monuments which are indispenaablT neces- 
sary to sacred criticism, in addition to the many other nb- 
iects which are equally worthy of Bttenti<Hi. not, a* nrniy 
[earned men have from time to time inveatigated difierent 
docamenta, extensive collections of various readinn have 
rradually been formed, of which the critic shonld avail 
himself. 

With regard to the Old TisTAHEKT, some b^niiin^ were 
made by those ancient Jews to whom we owe the rejection* 
and corrections of the scribes, end other ot»ervatianB,BlrGadv 
noticed in pp. 301, 303, 303. of tbis volume. More recently 
the rabbis Todrosi, Menahem, and Norri, collected a larger 
appai^tus.' Sebastian Munater was the first Christian editor, 
who in I53G added some various readings. Not many more 
are found in Vander Hooghl's edition, printed in 1705; but 
in the subsequent editions of John Henry Michaelis, in ITSO, 
and of Houbigant in 1753, the critical collation of various 
readings was very considerably enlarged. At length, after 
many years of unremiititig toil. Dr. Kennicott proceed his 
edition of the Hebrew Bible, printed at Oxford m 1776— fO, 
which contained various readings collected throughout Bo- 
rope, from six hundred and fifleen manuacripts, from fifly- 



two editions, arid from both the Talmude. 



n this app4- 



HUril Ihc CaAirr 



I, L-jpri. 



On the whole, theae various readings,— though not selected 
from any single manuscript, but from all that have bren col- 
lated, together with the ancient vetaions and the quotations 

> Hk)uFlli'i1ntn)duFllanlai)ieNewTe>UnwRr,vii(.>.nB.ai3— KS, "Id 
prtfeae ■ullinn,'' •■;> IH. BcmlrT, "(u Uirj srn cullrij), i>h<>reor one 






hfld«^cLi aobtjuDil bIL redrfrb, Ihai 



after coUatJOE seven hundred and thirty-one other n 
scripts and three hundred editions, and examining fully the 
ancient vetaions and books of the rabbins, even in mamiBcript, 
he published all the varioas readings he had observed, in four 
volumes, quarto, in 1784 — 88, at Parma, to which he added 
a supplement or scholia, in 1798. As the price of their pub- 
lication necessarily places them out of the reach of very 
many biblical students, the reader, who is desirous of avail- 
ing himself of the results of their laborious and learned r^ 
BPorches, will find a compendious abstract of them in Mr. 
Hamilton's " Codex Crilieut," (London, 1821, 8vo.) 

For the Septuadint Version, the princi|ral collation of 
various readings will be found in the edition commenced by 
Dr. Holmes, and completed by the Rev. Dr. Parsons, at Ox- 
ford, in 17^14—1837, in six volumes, folio. 

For the New Tkstament, the principal collations aw 
those of Krosnius, the editors of the Compluteneian and Lon- 
don Polyelotts. Bishop Fell, Dr. Mill. Kuster, Bengel, Wet- 
stein, Uritsbach, Matthaei, and Schoiz. The collationa of 
three hundred and fifty-five manuscripts, besides ancient ver- 
sions and quotations from the futhrrs, were given in Dr. 
Grieshacb's edition ; and in that of Dr. Scholi we have the 
collations of six hundred and aeventy-four manuscripts, vii. 
three hundred and forty-three, which wrre collate by his pre- 
decessors, and three hundred and thirty-one, which for ilie 
lirflt time were collated by himself.' 

IV. As ull manuscripts were either dictated to copyists or 
transcribed by them, and as these persons were not supema- 
turally guarded against the possibility of error, different read- 
ings would naturally be produced : — 1. By the negligeiM% or 
mistakes of the transcribers ; to which we may add, 2. "nw 
existence of errors or imperfections in the manDs<>ripIs 
copied ; 3. Critical emendations of the text; and, 4. Wilful 
corruptions made to serve the purposes of a party. Mistake* 
"' ' ' ' Id of Eoujae be propagated 



«ntun*iLibDie bnak* UIU ire, ■») tn IVoJtj Id eoMlnu 

Ibdiifli lite m\aa* rudlnfii tlvtjt Incmie In pnnonic 
by in wunia collulan of Ihflin miule bj Mm tad ji 



thus produced in one copy would 



8mcT. Vt. f 1.] 



m THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 



thnnigh all euceeeding copies niade from it, each of which 
mighl likewise Have peculiar faults of its own ; bo that Tari- 
oui reading would thus be increased, in propoidon to the 
liuiDl»er of traiisciipts that were made. , 

1. yarioiuTtadliigihiaebtcnoccaaioiudbl/tlitNtatAawnct 
or Mistakes or thk TRAHacuBERs. 

(I.) ffhen a manutcripl ii diclattd, -ah^her U ane er ta 
tevgrat capgiatt, the parli/ dictating might net tpeak with mf- 
fcienl clmrnett i he might renrf eareleiilg, and even utter 
m;riU that -mere not i>i Ait mamucript ; he might prnttHnct 
di/ereni wardi in the lame manner. The cspgUl, tkerefire, 
vhi thoutd fnthta turh diciation, -afuld necenarily produce 
diffema reaJiagt. One or two «iample> will illuBtnle this 



(3.) In Uke manner the trameribert might have mulofem 
the linesn which the capy be/art themvlit vriilen, faf part af 
a Ituer ; w they might have miilaken tht lover titake a/ a 
letter fir the line t ar they mighihave mittaken the trueientt 
afih^ arifinal, and ihui have altered the reading i at the lamc 
lime the) were unwilling Id eirreci luch miilakei at Ihty de- 
lected, Ittt their pagei ihould appear blotted or defaced, and 
thill thef laerificed the carrectnete af their tops It the beautg 
e/ita appearance. Thie ii ^articularl]/' abtervabte in Bebrrm 



In Eph. It. 19. 0L PhI, nrakini < 
fiA. tut/a. Oiul^Htpaitfitti^.L.., 
mm. Fur ••■'.yonh paeifiilmgi 



dug fact iteMitWet ar 

-'--(•Meh Um coiiieil i 

■.VentoiH, vul bih.> 

irapiniam lb 



isOoi- 



-, [h>m Dr. HUlli orapiL— , 

nun MUM iii>»m> t>mi» who huj lii lih ralad Saint Pbl 

IcuUei in Eph. U. 12 whan h> aid thu thcr l»a no hopr. ii..;!. ^, 

ap7lfU mrc tm tn iciienl nnqi or nlch aobiUt (aaiui. It )■ Ih«rt)iirg 

kio on the pan of ths peraoni ilkiuinf. Thi 



young ehildrrn.inate»iof^*'' 



, fuufe. inlllma. 



(3.) Further, ai many Hebrev and Oreek letter! are limi- 
lor bali in ttundaad in farm, a negligent or iUiterale capyitt 
imighif and the collation af manu$cripta hat thawn that auch 
trantcriberi did. aceaiion variout reading! by aubititating one 
■mard or letter fir another. 

JiHl(.Tin. It. IIelatigkll>itmeno/Sucr!illi.—loaaaoff\fiht latiglU, 
Boubiiuil readi tr\^\ he tort: am] Ihii nadiDi la oM opir agreeable to 
Iha SepuufUit. CEial 



■- <, IT. 19. \ aod jonura A.I.. (or A.i..,, uitI. I-A a 

Cf.t ferHifr.),!.!.— AandT.aa Aiir (or Ar.f, j. 10., *«,- 
Iirii IbrXaf.l, UIL32.; and ■■■•r';;»r.. for »■.>■,"•>"'■ 
* and X, Oiif.x liir Ox>(»l, tiA. as.— «i and T, ,.».(,.(... 



Darallr retained hi the rijflerenl flextooa of the Terb >.mt^u9' 



^■•.for 

"""" ' iTTsCuTAeTaHr 

•*■■•, BTin. ■- noa aua in ino wora TvpT*»kuf (ti. m. ly- ima BUD 
!■ eoDDon In Ibg Ooifai VatieoKat. SomeUama^HMcaiuaiuiulaei- 
preaaed bj a itiule one, oAviaverma: lbTiniU»a,iiiiMi»i>li>ri>i'(>i. 
■■■r., T, 9., moAii.,,., bt^'ff, E. ItKj <('•'•>• br ^^iLH.., uIt. 47, *c 
TIM Vowua are often IntcTchaafedi fiiriBaiaaca, Aand I, H Timia- 
■•■'• £ir<"»#>Ki'fi>,Til.4.,^>an br'nn.uL 14. — * andiLaian-fir 
fcr<n-{<>,TlH.t.,i.>/a.fiiKuffiiM-f>>,uTd. 40.— E awl H aa •4>>f- Ibr 



.•(br}!-^-, ot.St.— ( 
OtojU*»i^ ,- for tnitar 



■. inUl.'ia.— H anJ I, ai 

';., %^\- %ln"L (nlxtL, mliff.," 
.— £1 and H, aa .X. andX''>, irttl. 19^ 



li. 11^ ...... 

>I and )i, aa 



*l..».. In Kail 1. 14. ; »■. t— r.».... for (v. ,., ...9,.... Iq Man. H. i j 
i(.. j- for M.i».., In Lutein, «. ; ».p..». for ».,'■*«, hi Luke iIt. 34. : 
T<'>. for •••», In John ii. 35. ; I'lf for >i>ii», in Hikd. ill. 11. ; I'—t for 



Inta' Purmuuilaoi of Ihla khid an >eiT It-eqaenl In ai 
«\ andalao In knachpttona on eolDa, medals aumea, pUlai 
menuaranliqDKy. 



r)a Ttnderla, pp. {17—108. 



or Msre -wtrda fram a 
tot cheating ta eraie it, 
I praduce an impraper 



,npit. 
(4.) J perivn having written ant 
.rang place, and not oiierviag U, or 
might rtlam tt the right line, anf tha 

or Ihii me haTe a alrikiiif Iniuncn In John tII. X.^Da !lir rulrri huit 

•ndliwalaudlenela, ..' ' -f 

WheelDc'f edhion oVlhe Peralan Teralon, In Ilie CalHk, Anurniu. Sclatn- 
alcaod Vi^eTtraiana;BDdlnaUtlie coplMiirihc tHdlialioerikin.el- 
FepllllalarBreacla. Oilc^ii. E|ri^hInia>,C•rll.laldoIeD^FelUBlunhCh^T- 
«uIDm.■ndNoDnua,alno^|rlheUlcl<ln(^>IGe^liaIld«rulll.a.HII).llen||e^ 

niinularrjBtIto|th»iiorti.).>W TTi« amleBte In 1 Cor, i. a T»r>P 
i.f ':mi ■ yi ••• Ti irXirMi »'•<, ne earth it lAe Lord'! and Ue /uIihw 

Ihrreur is vanllw ia ihe Codlcei AtciaiHlrlDut, VaUeanua, Canubriiien- 
«l>. llarilrwial^lforBeH, Harlelaoui No. MM, and Seldehl, and In N«a. 10^ 
17. ffi, m, n*. n, and H^ of Orlcilxch's nouulnn : h la alan mmini In ihe 
Afrlar, Trraioo, In Brpenlna'a ediijon of Ihe Aimbic leraion, In theCopde, 
SJlLiilic. Klhlopic, Aiannlan. Vulfale, and Old Italic leralona, and In Ihe 

1..jiliiri. ijf PelDaiuin, and Bede. Crleabacb hai ten It oul of dig leil, Xt 
i[ wi^t insniled Cniin Itae nianlii-aUih Tene, which la word loi word Iha 

(5.) When a trantcriber had made ait ondetion, and after" 
Tcarjn aiierved A, he then tuijtined -what he hadaadtted, and 

ihui produced a Irantpatition.* 

Thax, HaU. T. 4. I> aiihjaimd to E. In Ibe Codei Beu, hi the Vnliita m- 
.inn u.,iiiiiheaUDUiionofJeromg Lnko ulil. 17. la oni'dnl la Ihe Co- 
I Biephml •,■■'"■ 




In the Valaau Teralon, «a read, iniquitata. maiiti^ermi 
ii.1. nt^nilM, ■hgncglliagTldeDll)MItheaolhoiaoftballri 

Th I? 'aider of tha worda in Ihg airriae Tcralon ahowa that liaauthora rea4 

(6.) Anather caute af variaus lecHent in Bcbrem nuutN- 
icripti referable ta thit head, ia Ihe addition af Itllert la the 
lail word in the tinei in arder to preierve Iheir eymiaelrgi 
and in Greek manutcriptt ■•n'tn'snt are frequently accationtd 
bg what it ceiled ifaantjmt (homDeoleleutOD), ar when a ward 
u/ter a iherl inlervtU gccuri a tecond lime m apatiage. Art, 
the trantcriber having written the ward at Ihe beginning »f Ihe 
panage. «> leaking at the beak again fram which he copiet. 
Ml eye calcAei Ihe tone ward at the end of the pottage, and 
diately faUewt, he of crarjt 



inltrmediale wardi. 



ThlKfi 



•of thee 



>», andalaol 



eaoTMalt 



•JiiriiJei), are amiitid tnta the aame eauee. In 
llrin^. In the H38. br Origabach nnmbend It), 3^ 
-m, ilHBTan|elliUrUnninbergdI,13,IG,l7^3 



HTrlac, Aiable (aa printed In the London l^ilou), Peiale, CiqNie, Arma- 
nian. Vulval* uUn, 9aion, and Old Italic Verriona (except Iha mutonrlpc 
of Bieacla), and b* tha bihan Orlfen, ChiTKiaiom, Jeroma, and Ann*- 
Un«. ADdHarkb-maiiMldeillnlheC^odlceaValieannaimLBuAitf 
>, VailuBoa 3H, and lb* MBB. bj flrleabaeh nninbaradt^ a7. Ol MTI^ 
157, in MadhBPa 17, In ihg t^oMIe Vgratoi, thg (lodax BaiugrDaBauli9 
of Iha iTillc VcTaton. In the printed edlUoaa ofAldiu BodFiobenluaiUdb* 
Th.'opliyael. 

(T.) .ft all Ihe matt ancient manutcriptt were written in 
capital Ittleri, and withaul an^ tpacet between werdi, ar even 
itntencei, eyllablet are frequently omitted ar repeated. Sa, 
cartleit ar ignorant trameribert have -oery tfien mUtak*nllia 
nilei af abbreviatitit, which are of freqmnt mcmtip 



CAUSES OF VARIOUS HEADINGS. 



[PAmT L Cur. m. 



(ObrufJ 



ourMji'Db«lllrori<lll"»UllKTfi.rlin«lii IPPl.il. 3. of ,. . 
■«1 W, » uiJolher. of L,.'M'iin'.^,"in' MMlO,K<'t i. !a imt 



hli eopf BUM liiTe bMli XX , wlileli, noi belnf undpraiuHl b; bim, I 

(8.) Latllg, ihe ignBrance »r negligence of IrantcHbtrt hi 
bern amtti fi-uitfultma-ce of variant rea(Ungi,bg their having 
ttuiluken marginal nalei ar tchatiafar a part of the (tr(. /( 
mat not unuiual in ancient manutcripii <o -arile in the margin 
□n explanation of liifficftll panage; >r a ward tgn/mfmo 
thai IS the terl, but mtrt uiual and more eatily mderttoi 
■milh the inleni of tupplging a ireming tte/ciencg / any > 
of which might, in the copitt taken from the maniucnj 
which theoe tutM irere vritlcn, to eatilu obtruded on the 
iltelf. 
Thu^ u> MUL t1. 33 KBM eoplai, u well u Ihc fuhfii Climtmi 
Id EiMcblu^ idd Ibc Ibllnwint cUune, u luiini 



larad bj J«ii ChiM :— 



*■ fruf OlBn "^ '^'I' IMofi ntMI bt oMril unto you; and Met* yc 
JHBMly (blnn, ud torfjUw iblota •ilial' ti wUfrf hum you, Bui iliii 
KMUkn !• mnirnUT m (kiM. 
BiVlaMu-k tIU 3e., alter »• ipakpJaln. Ihe tolldwlag KDIIDC* li Hidid 

jpofc. praln'iij Osd Thu Iha pu did iliis, hf uhji rewUl; coaclu>ie ; 
IntthliKncaDawuiKdildedbjtlie irvinii-Uii, ll wuFTldenUyiflsn. 
Afuln. to Laka fll. 16^ afler Ilia aanlance (Ixt lialli lititrd iiiftwli, iba 
worda ui •/•*■., /or food, ara tMea m iiii> iiii[in«i:riuiK by Unoaliotli 
BOIWlM. 18,60, 69,?!, ia6,lM,.iidai(h! - ,., V...'.-..', , „:,|„.«,ri^r 

>«niiioa,andlaltieCodii:F(VErDiiFliii> t ' < ." ":'i i- <.nil,.'i- 

UouaWei, San-fermaneDdi 1, and For.. >..;. 

Bm It la nianlfeatlf a lloaa, and It rejei i . u. i (fm .- 

adduionadain norcapcci whaincr ain'ri nnr p-i"" o' fniili ur inorilltr' 
Sannl aaiinonl critic i, tbrHnauwa, an of nplnWa that me cuBlraierlci] 
eUuae Id 1 JoIuit. T,ScTapliBI«llielCiBlalM<(Mi>nsri bseauaa lllinoi 
tonoA kn aoj anclant inanuacrtiitB, nor Ui the wrttinfa oi Iha bahera who 
diiputedBfalDir thf^ Arlioa- Tlie Ftklmca fnr the panac a In qoeatioD la 
ftiUy eoaaldsnd in VuL H. Pan VI. pp. JDt—^n. Bat, lor Iha aaka Drufu- 
OMai. let ua anpnoae li ta bf an oiiilialiw In the nianDacripu whore U la 
waolia(.orao adduionlo tboaa wh-re lioccun; It cainm Id any wa; be 
prajtHbelal lo the Chiiniao faith : becaoie, whaimr iroie we loaf put 
upon that nawaaffe, the aainelrvihbelfifriniift clearly BnllndiepuublrLauKbl 
In other piaeea or the NeW Teauine nL lb ere la do more occaiion Ibr tddlui 
II, ihBi ihera la IneonittQleiKe In Dinliili« H. 

S. &RBORB or iHPERncTionB in the manutrript from which 
a Iraiueriber copied, are a further oourct ofBOriou* rcadingo. 

Beaidn the miatikM ariiing from the •trako of certain letteia 



to be found, rather to ■ miatike ofUie printer Aan lo a mnl of 
knonledgttn the writer. In the aame manner the t>mDKTibv«f 
a Dunuaciipt attribulea Ijie &ulta of hia origina] to the enor of* 
fanner copyiat, and aiten them a« he auppoHa Ibe; wen written 
b; the author. But it he cairiea hi* chlical eonjectom tea fiv, 
he &]|a hitneelfinto IheerTorwhichbe intended toaraid." Tim 
majr be dooe in Tahoiia tnji. 

(1.) Thu* the irOTucriber mag take an exprettitn M ht 
faulty -mhich in realitg it not to i or he may nutisiv lie taut 
of the author, and ouppete that hr hat diicnered a grammali- 
cat error, when, in fact, he himtelf conttruei falteig : — »r- tlx 
grammatical error intended (a ie corrected acluallg proceedia 
fr»m the author himtetf.> 

(S.) Further, lome critical copyiUt have not onlg corrtetea 
uagrammaticai or inaccurate expreiiitnt, but have even con- 
verted inelegant im» elegant phratet , and Ihef have htewitt 
omitted nordi thai appeared M them luperjluout, or the d\fer- 
-|ce of-aUch then *'' »•' underttand. 
Thua. in Mart Til, W. i.ur ."..i-.j, iM dani». la emllied a* BBperBnooi 
Dileebaeh'aHa. aB. <Calbenlnaa ITOB. orcijlbenlnai i. of Dr. HilTa bo- 
tUton.) So, hi Mark *. ii. M, ...c.,.r.(, i^md naf. I* mlUed la lb« 
Codlcei Vatlcanoa and Crprlua, and In riihleen other uaaiiactiiiiu. aa well 
*a Id the Armenian (enkiii, and alao Id TlKophjlBeL llaeaBaCeivMla 
"—'*'*"' * "* "V'- '5? """J!"" ■"" '" '•■• "*" Oqapela. Once 
more, ).>>^»c.i, toying, (Man. I. sai !■ emUltd, becanae the Iranacnber 
deemed n an uineceanrj aiUIIIan aller Iha worda, OuU wUd laaa natni 
•ftht Lardbylhtfri^l. "^ 

(3.) But of aU ihe nurcn of vaHtu, lectiono -mhick an 
referable to Hit head, Ihe moot ample, according it MichaeHt. 
t productive of ipuriout pattaget in the AVw Tet- 
'le practice of altering parallel pattaget tt at lo 
' perfect Iheir ctnformilg M each ether. The Got- 
icular have tuffcrcd in Ihit aag ; and Sainl Patift 
Epitllei have very frequently been intcrpatattd, in order M 
make hit guolationt from Ihe Old Teilamenl harmeniti wHA 
Ihe Septuagini veriion, where Ihey differed fnm the exact 
wordt of the taller,. 

Two or three Inatancet oraXeraUma nroni parallel paaaaiea wll] copIiii 
Ihiaremart. 
Thu!, In MaU. Ml. 8. nrlhetonoTi 

|lDti."tira Coptic, Annenlan, Sc^ 

nieafhrlacl. u haa bee 

rln UikeTi, 6.i and laiualjreit 
InMad.iH.K. ■>,-••>><•(, e^A 



lui, In MaU. Ml. 8. T\irllittaii<^inaniilmdeten^lhtmiMnai-in, 
iten. la onhled tai p(|htj-ae>en raanuacripla, and In •errial prlBBJ 
Mi, aa wpH aa Id Ihe Sjnm!, Arable, the PerKc In Bp. WahoD'a Pah. 



cSclai 



Ipo waoiUi In Ihe aaaaaie aa i 
nalntt the Marrlanliet, Greco. 

lorn. Tlieophylati, Cjptian. tui 
lna*ned fiTim lliv naratleT ulacf 



■(*"'> if the htari. la warning Id one bimdrcd 
aerlpta aa well aa Id aeveral printed edUlona, and Id Ihe An- 
noDlc. Aiigl»Saion. Old Italic, and Valiue Tentm ; h k 



^bjr Orlje^ the auihjrof Ih 



.•(Ikmlil might it M 



being faded or eiaaed, olheraofa contrary nature maj ariaefrom to^Thnf^riuCc^riiB^^trtr ""— .^-,■'^I^^--^^-'^-- 
the lianBparency of the paper or Telluin, whenc» the atioke of a '"""*'* ""^ "iJJ«ralle! uL 
letter on one aide of Ihe leaf may «em W be a part of the Ic.tet J^^^Zi^^'i^- 

on the other aide of the leaf, aiid in Ihia manner O may bo taken hundred a~' -'- 

foi- Q Syrlacedl , ^ „.^ .^,«.,™. .„...,.«.... —...«-«„„.,„..■„ », „„. 

ArunliniiiiWrtMeIn thia *arT arcidenl haiinened uMilL iDeuminlni "•1'™'' Poljlloll, in Ihe Perale Terakm oftlie Puljiloii, in all the nuD- 

ii£2™*^^^i|^™TJ.6'5|,2h^^ tl!i:-„;^J^^tS'^^^*a°Jim,,^lf^oy^^iulin^^ 

s^fhS't'Sif ™ p,;S^r';;'^;°'B« we';,':^;," '"^s'eS'ti;;; SSJ^Sli^-K.?!^^™ 'fH^i^X ^' 



anuicrlpt* la 



■InHl 11^ "^ ChrywiUQm. THua of Bnura, Eulhymlua, T 
Ikr hi the ■^'x "uoiuor of Irenienh Auiuetlne. anci Ji 
dKiil^io been hiltrpolaled from John ill. 3). Crlcabacb 






_ , , -Veleteln, ha*lnf oxde Ihe diKOTerj, "•*; V.^ " ■"n""'' Jl'""*"™" J "d, where the WDe aury It retotnl 

(•RedaeterdiHnondowltneHiWboeonllrnedibeiruth ofii, Buiihla ^P^f,™ 

hrpotheda of Watatein-t hai been qoeMoned br Dr. WoMe,i and haa been ^^![^ 

BMlclearljilMprBrerfbTDr. BerTinMn.»lnotiWto<iaeoTerthe«»nuine ^jJ^JJ^ 



PitDdoceupleathelHllnvaf 



iniiacrlpl where the lellenarelkded, Mich 



>pr^ffr^ni 



ES-EiES 






onut In retard to Ihe propriety of Ibit rule, bn 
1 Tim HI. le thsf haTe drawn dlracdy oppoaiti 



3f JDdnlnK foi 



Ucatlan oflt to (4.) Lattly, tome criliei have altered Ihe text of the A>w 

'to^irt^aneji r"*"""™' '" c«n/armi/y la ihe Fnlgate veroion ; 6ul varitut 

a tided iiroke. are rnliT of en bR readtnf), -which are evidentty derived from thit touree, arc 

■■ the Cadn Alennilrinua, Code! utterly undeierving of altenlitn. 



id wbloU lh*7 hilended 



to be Inasrteil MioT oHnoai 
hi thit manner npplieiL eepc 



martrtn, mifht lead a conyllil i 



the paaaare ought |**" "^"V 






lal copiet one or Iwoonlj have the Ute readmf. 

"1 Bat when einreaali«t that deviate from Ihe atiletDela ef |iiaaal 
ire found In the wrltlnge nf an author who had not the adrantaie of alaaiM4 
: «"tl«"f 01 known bleraiy reputa- SJlTlS^bm " J^"SlMSr^"re°^''i ""'wM 
tlMi w« aaenba oranmulical or orthooraphical em>ri,ifanT are mannacrlpie, ibej man be aurlbuted. not to the tran»ei<b«r, bat tba aulhw. 
' "4. Wheoaoeinniniaikalemrbipanlciilarlt flreqiieiillalbHdkaae 

■ NoTum Teatamanlam GriecaDi, e CTodlca MB. Alenodrino) Prabt tiiil Miii^ nitliij ttilii liii|iiiiiii iiti iiTll Iiili^liilii llwlaj rf 

■ CriUeel tNaaaxalkB upon I Tim. UL IS. pp. U3-l«0. 
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4. WiLTUL CoRBUPTiONS, tfi ordiT to ttrvt ihepurpoaet qfa 
portifj whether orthodox or heterodox^ are another source ofwaru 
OU9 readings, 

AmoQf the ancient heretics no one has been more wverelj chained with 
fcUfyinfr the aacred text, in order to support his tenets, nor has any one 
more justly deserved the censure, which has been bestowed upon sucti un* 
vfarraoiabie conduct, than Marc ion. Tet Michaelis has (riiown that all bis 
deviations from the text In common use are not wilAil corruptions, but that 
many of them are really Tarious readings ; and he has exculpated the Arians 
from the same chane. It is, however, well known that Marcion caused the 
lirst two chapters of Saint Luke's Gospel to disappear from his copy, as also 
Luke iv. 37, 38,39. In Luke viii. 19. he also expunged the words n rmrnf xa< 
•« «J<X9oi AVTov, hi» mother and ttrtthren. In Bfwrk xv. 28. instead of m't<* 
■vt^Mv ixey irdii, he Viae numbered with the tranegreeeore^ the Eutycbians 
read vix^**, deadf in order to support their hypotbesis, that Christ's body 
was an aSrial form and not human. 

On the other hand, it is a fiict that aome cormptions have been 
designedly made by thoee who are tehned orthodox, and have 
subeequenUy been preferred when so made, in order to &vour 
■ome received opinion, or to preclude an objection against it As 
this is a source of various readings (we believe) but little known, 
and less considered, we shall adduce two or three examples from 
P&flTs dissertation on various readings, who has considered the 
subject at length. 

(1.) Mark xiii. 32. 0«f* t u<9(. These words are omitted in some manu. 
scripts, and rejected by some of the fiithers, because they thought it 
favoured ihe Anans. Ambrose, who flourished in the Ibuith century, states 
that inaay manuscripts in his Ume omitted them. 

02-) Luke 1. 35. After ytwrnftivow, the words *« rov have been added in 
several manuscripts in the Syriac, Persic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and other 
translations, as well as in numerous quotations of the fothera, in opposition 
to the Eutycbians, who denied the tvro natures of Jesus Christ 

Ci.) Luke xxiL 43: The whole verse is omiued in the Alexandrian and 
aoioe other manuscripts, because some orthodox Christians imagined that 
the mention «f an angers strengthening our Saviour, during his agony In 
the garden, detracted from his Deity. 

(4)1 Cor. XV. 5. Saint ^aul asserts that Christ appeared after his resur- 
rection to the twelve^ toi^ imSmm^ tttough at that time iwo of the number 
were wanting, Thomas being absent, and Judas Iscariot being dead. Some 
uioniiscrtpts therefore read *vii*», eleven^ lest the sacred historian should 
be char9:«nl with Olsehood, though every attentive reader of the NewTesta- 
in^Ht knows that the apostle, in writing this, used the figure called epnec- 
<ioche, in which a partis put for the whole. 

(3.) Matt i. 18. lip*' n vvvtK'yuv mvnvi {before they came together), and 
25. »«r<i« rev ypsTOToxeir (her firet born), are in some copies designedly 
oin't'ed. lest any should doubt the perpetual virginity of fiiuiry the mother 
of Christ 

§2. SOURCES WHSIKCE THE TRUE READINOd ARE TO BE 

DETERMINED. 

L ,\fanuecripi9,-^ll. The moet ancient arid the bett editione^r— 
IIL Ancient vertiont* — IV. The lontinge of Joeephue {for 
ihe Old Teetament), — V. Parallel /jotsaj^es.— VL Quota- 
tiona from the Old and JWw Teetamente in the loorke of the 
fathers* — ^VII. Critical conjecture* 

The causes of various readings being thus ascertained, the 
next step is to consider the Sources whence the true read- 
ing IS TO BE DETERMINED. 

Tlie legritimate sources of emendation are, 1. Manuscripts 
2. The most ancient and best Editions ; 3. Ancient versions 
(and, for the Old Testament in particular, the Samaritan text 
of the Pentateuch, together witn the Masora, and the Tal- 
mud); 4. The Writings of Josephus (for the Old Testa- 
ment) ; 5. Parallel Passages ; 6. Quotations from the Old 
and New Testaments in the works of the Fathers ; 7. Frag- 
ments of Heretical Writings ; and, 8. Critical Conjecture. 
But these various sources are all to be used with great judg- 
ment and caution, as bein^ fallible criteria ; nor is the com- 
mon reading ever to be rejected but upon the most rational 
grounds. . 

I. Manuscripts. — Having already given some observa- 
tions on the age of manuscripts, together with an account of 
some of the most ancient,* it will only be necessary that we 
should in this place offer a few hints concerning their relative 
value, and the application of them to the detemiination of 
various readings. 

1. In general^ then, roe may affirm that the present copies of 
ihe Scriptures of the Old and ^evt Testament, under the 
guardianship of the JevnsK Samaritan, and Christian churches, 
agreeing in every thing essential, are of the same authenticity 
and authority with the original autographs ; notwithstanding 
ihe errors that have crept into them, from whatever cause, 

2. The number of manuscripts, however, is not so much to be 
considered, as their quality, antiquity, and agreement with the 
most ancient interpreters ; for the true reading may be pre- 
served in a single manuscript. 

8. Those manuscripts are to be accounted the best, which are 
meet consonant with those used by the ancient interpreters ; 

^ fat Mk aeeooDt of the principal Hebrew and Greek MBS. In pp. 218 



and, with regard to the Old Testament, in particular. Ml de 
Rossi states, that those wiahuscripts are in every ease preferable 
which have not been tampered with by the Masoretes, ana 
which have the Chaldeo .^atwphrase interjected, in alternate 
vm'ses, vi/, 

4k Mthou^h, other thin§e being equal, the more anciently 
and accurately written manuscripts are to be preferred, yet a 
recent and incorrect copy may ofien have the better readingj 
because it may have been transcribed from an excellent ana 
ancient copy. 

6. An accurate manuscript is preferable to one that is negli- 
gently written* 

Various readings, therefore, particnUtrlv In the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which are found in manuscripts transcribed by a learned person, or for a 
learned person, from some celebrated or corrected copy, are to be pre* 
ferred to those written for private use ; and the readings found in ancient 
and unpointed manuscripts, written tor the use of the synagogue, are be^ 
ter than those found in Blasoretic exemplars. 

6. The first erased reading of a manuscript is not always an 
error of the copyist, nor is the second substituted one always 
the better reading. Both are to be tried by the touchstone of 
the ancient versions, and in the Pentateuch by the Samaritan 
text also. 

7. Other things being equal, Michaelis states, that a Lection- 
arium is not of equal value "with a manuscript of the same an- 
tiquity that contains the boohs of the .yew Testament complete, 
because in the former the text was frequently altered, accord' 
ing to the readings which were most approved at the time when 
it was written ; though Lectionaria sometimes have readings 
of great importance.^ ^ 

8. In reckoning up t?te number of manuscripts /or or against 
any particular reading, it wHl be necessary. 

First, To distinguish properly between one manuscript and 
another, that the same MS. be not counted twice over, and 
consequently oirx pass for two. 

This (it Is now ascertained) wae the case with the Codex Bezae, which has 
been proved to be the same which was the second of Stephens's M9S. 
marlced 3, and not two distinct manuscripts. Wherever, therefore, a num* . 
ber of manuscripts bears evident marks of having been transcribed in 
succession, that is, each of them being first a copy talien from another, 
and then an original having a copy taken from it, or where all are taken 
from on«> common original, they are not to be considered as furnishing so 
many different instances of various reading, but shotiid be estimated only 
as one, whose authority resolves itself into that of the first manuscript. 
Inattention to this circumstance has contributed to increase the number 
of various readings beyond what they really are. But though two manu- 
scripts, one of which is copied from the other, can be admlUed only as a 
single evidence, yet, if a word is &ded in the more ancient one, it mav 
be supplied from that which is more modem. Manuscripts which, though 
not immediately copied from- each other, exhibit a great uniformity In 
their readings^ seem to be the. produce of the same country, and to have, 
as It were. Die usual readings of that country. A set of uianuscripts ot 
this kind is to be copsidered sa the same edition, in which it Is of no Im- 
portance to the authenticity of a reading whether five hundred or five thou* 
sand copies be taken. Numbers alone, therefore, decide nothing in the 
present Instance. 

SscoNDLT, We must carefully observe what part of the 
Scriptures the several manuscripts uetually contain, and in 
what respects they are defective. 

There are few M8S. extant, which contain either the OM or the Hew 
Testament entire, and have been transmitted to us without fora and damage. 
Of the MSS. of the Old Testament, which have been described in pp. 218, 
219. supra, not one is complete ; and with regard to the New Testament, we 
have already seen that the Codices Alexandrinus, Vatlcanus, and Leices* 
trensis, are mutilated. Other BfSS. contain the Gospels, or the Gospels end 
Acts or the Apostles : others, the Acts and Pauline Epistles, or the Catholic 
EpisUes, or both ; others have the Epistles by theniselvaa; and there are 
several manuscripts which contain the whole of the New Testament except 
the Apocalypse ; to which are to be added the Lectlonaries, or select por- 
tions of the jNew Testament, which were read as lessons, or Epistles and 
Gospels in the service of the church. Now it is absolutely ajecessary that 
we observe the state and condition of MSS., In order that we may avoiil 
false conclusions and inferences from the non-production of a manuscript 
for a various readiiut by an)r editor of the New Testament, who professedly 
gives an account ofthe various readings of MSS., as if it therefore did not 
vary, when In reality the text Itself was wanting therein ; sod also In order 
that we may not cite a MS. in favour of any reading, where in truth such 
MS. has no reading at all. From Inattention to this obvious rule, Amelotte* 
cited the first Codex of Stephens, the Complutensian, Cardinal Ximenes's, 
Cisneros's, and that of Alcala, as so many different manuscripts, wben^ in 
iact, there wss but one and the same printed edition. 

Thibdlt, tVe must also observe whether the MSS. have 
been entirely and exactly collated. 

Sometimes, perhaps, only the more noted and important textl have been 
consulted. This was the Case with the Codex Claronontanus, as collated 
by Bexa, and also ^ith the MSS. of the Apostolic Epistles in tke Archiepisco- 
pal Librarv at Lambeth, which have only been collated for the controverted 
clause In 1 John v. 7. Sometimes also it happens that MSS. have come late 
hito the hands of editors of the New T^stahient, after the pfinting was 

a Introduction, vol. il. p. 161. 

• Ametotte, the bitter enemy of the teamed and pioas Port-Royalists, 
publisheda French translation ofthe New Testament u four vo\am^ Svo., 
in the years 1666—1668. In his notes he boasted of havinw consflSlea sll the 
manuscripts in Europe, tehich he aftervoards eonfeesed hs Hod not seen f 
Chalmtfrs BlegrapmcalDicUonary, voL U. pp. 96— IT. 
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hMnn, ud eoD*eqD«nltT onlr ptR oflhe nrisui Nviiivi'' rini' l>Ft'n>'i 
•d. 11iliwuina^liblhwliVDr.M>lluid<nit.<;r."J.irMM>U.-ii<'i 



UkHi an ihu muuKriiM.' ud tUo KiUI Ihs Cmlai MgnnbrlliDiuL wl«ch 
macolUledJn lh« Ooijxli and inon paru nflhe AatoSOie Ap-wlF^ knd 
la put of tha Rptnla u Ihe Koukan*. Nor had vo may canii>'''U^ colbiiun 

thaCodci Reacripiui DrM*iIhe«'iGo<iMl, nov proai-rvnl in iIk- 

orTrinltji Colleia, Dublln.i II 1> Itaciebra abaolutelr nacsuarr Iliu 
ahouM lni|uica Into Iheia panlrnlaca, that me uu/ Dot bs dec«l>i'<< 
aaliai, or <lcc«i>e otUeri, bj aileiini ao autborllr [hat baa doifc \iten 

II. 7^ itil and moil andent pmnted Ecrnoi's, an account 
of which ia ^Ten in the Appendix to Volume II. ara eo far 
only to be admitted in evidence, aa they lie immtdioUly takcD 
from manu«cripts. The rarious readinf^, however, which 
they contaiti, aie not to be neglected, parlicitlaily Ihoae of the 
Hebrew Bibles printed in Bahbi Ben Chaim'a or Haiim'a 
Maaoretical edition. In tbe New Testament, a« the readings 
found in all the early printed editions rest on the authoritj of 
a few manuscripts which are not always the most ancient, 
the concurrence of all these editions cannot confer great autho- 
rity on the reEidingB adopted by them, in opposition to others 
which appear to be well supported. 

"1. the ^'—yy- '-' ---^ .-- 



[PaBT L Cuf. m 



T/K eeneuirmce •/ the ancient u 
iUiliartaiiinf m cettainlg right, wAni (Ac mtear |>uriui« 
; i/iswi bafh Ihe prapriclstf that reaiUng, and tkt ttrrup- 
of-iihai itfiund in the cafiiei tf Ihe ariginuL 
I.-. 10 ProT. nlll. 31. CO. al Bixllah nnloni we nail, Wboao flMteft 

< anglnaU; gxpnawd himNlf thuai M HuafimbOi a ooob wtfi. 
good Ihiiu, and tMeintlH/araur/nm Ucljnti. Thia nalai 
•iranf coiiflnoailDn [ruui the Ikclj^that theepHbetbi f 



afford importtnt assistance towards determining the true 
resrdings of passageB. as they show what readings tb~'~ 
authors considered to oe genuiiM : but it is necessary that 



eonanlt only correct 
1. Jncienl Ferma 
tuilett u/itn etUoHan 
laten if them were clearig miilakat. 

HM., Ibe Anhic^lhs l^wdao FoLfiloa. the Ansenlaii and Ihe Selaion^ 
Tenuna, aa alio Iba Hook AnOwliu^ Oeciuiieniua, and Theophjrlaci, read 

iflnl vi/bU inia *y|mr*ajr. But Ih« Codkca 

■ua, and KTcral other maauaerlpu. bnklea the 

Sfrlae, Arable (aa adlled bj Erpenlui), Oipllc, 

ii,^ *uii>Hj, Buu vuierveraioii^ all read the clauao aa U appeari In 

illurlaad BnflUh « eralon, which la unqueitlaoablj tha true reatfinf- 

. — i^. _. t-ii (i^j emaifciimoKmi A(ajn, tp 



SlM 



wDid la eTldanilT lo bt anpnllnl In order to compleie ihe leaBe. Dr. MiU 
jMlareilhal PeMi** iiifa waa Inlended Bui Ihe word i>»,.>ri>, eluriA, 
' ntbe inar|ln oriwomanuaeiiputl. and 33. oTflneibaeh'aaota- 
Iplha Hjnac, Arable, Armeolan. and Vulfale tertfona- houfhl 
lo be received Into the text. It la verr properlf luppLled b Iiaiie 



ji, areclFdioteiberwlih ym, ealiiteih jou. Once on r 
KMle, predictinj Ihe lUae leather* who would corr 

<<. (Mr dulrurlieiu, that la lieirBermciiianniimhti 
mtaml li),ihelr lurHia_^A 
I Iha preeedlnf lerae. TtUa 



canua, and Gphreini): 

readinf nrboUiOie flrriac, aU'ttie~A 



aaiuehbro; 



•.and of the (alhi 
The 



Cofiiic, Bihkiptc. A 



nirianlair. The h 
lor Ihey Uujhl a 



pampered and loc^iUeO Ihe 
UeanI, il li ver; appUcabli 

- S. Ancient naniutripit, tupparltd ig ttme »/ the 
wrneni and bg the iriuc, render a reading certainlg right, 
Ihvugh it be natftund in the mare modem. 
In laa. Ivill, lU. we read, l/lhou draa out «» waf (o Iht hungry. ThI 

Mewl, howaiar, of TW (.vamna.) ihg »«H el«hl manufcripu <ihrea - 
■hleliareaneleol)r«»ilTDrf){Lonni«)fAs6f«id; and » It la renden 
Ib Ihe STflae lerjion. The proper readini thereof la, drnie «l (or *™ 
firlh} lity bread. The Bepluaiinl lereion eiproaxa bolh woidn '•■ •>' 



kjt of Proverb! (one of which lealCainbiiiVf, and the 
r PruHla-a Uhnr? al BerUnX AU Ihca* CAncurrlnf I 

I'f'rrad. uid'ouibl u be"u realoied, u'lltal Jntki* o 
. 'r/\e Samaritan Penlateuch, which it onig i 



' "J t' 



e artgiHii 



I, being mare. 






captivity, and religieuilif preterved in the ancient 
HchicK characieri, i, a legitimate tturre a/ emendatian. 
hniiffh il differt in many placet /ram Ihe preient Hebrew 
I. und Ihcte differencet have been made objectiani againti 
auiharity, becavet il hat been lalcen /ur granted that it 
si be tirang wherever il it nal can/ermable It the Uebremt 
HI lUt atiumptien praceedi an Ihe erraneaat tnppatiiiam af 
iilmilute iniegritg a/ Iha Maiareiic capiet, it amght nal la 
t^Siirded. 

3iiuvr bu glTdD a coDaiderahle number of nila for the tif[&- 
ion of the SanuritBD Pentateuch to the determinaUoo of vaii- 
> reatlingi, which he has illiwlrded by eiunple^ fiH- the wh^ 
which we b*Te not room. The following are such of his 
larkj) aa are of moat general spplication ■■ — 

rrri::ip(eraof the Penuieuch. it !• Inlerpolsled. and lliellebrew tea 



cuniiiua '»diB(> in raMiortof IhepKoJiar 



?s.-.r 



le'praot^Mn' Y™!™ ho'»ev(r',°«iTen Ihi- 
MofhicCrUlcalDIIUonoflhrNewTeaUinenl. 



raelieaUe, In Ihe H 

BlblMheeaCoUriiia3.T(laKiiibJiuiat>iibJin. ApnNidl&jip.h^^.' 
.n ...1 — .7. _ <m I— i.,.i_;.i^,„i:^. p.3|j; AiWIIh'I 



lUeeil 33. T( 



IHM be adnpied. " TV draie 
afeoBMrainl or neo^mliT,- 
fant. HIa fun' pt'tee, and hi: 



W Lnwili'ilHi 

'efrada tlw eoiBiiviB (nwB 

'lalKin above propoied la: 



a"-<i)r. A. CJarte ou la*. Ivlil. 10.) 



iFHit'.ll^ the fraud ol that oecl. 


>..j.lini. cnallaiei of nuiubcr and gender ; and un Ihe oUi.r hand, where 


),,- Hebrew lew depan. from lho« iuh<^ not frci|uenll; eipreaa^f Ibe 


oi,IUucbolho(BuJiber.nd»eoJer;-in-i.cht«»UKi«dm(oflheBfr 




(4) Where Ihe SauiaHtamemonlalna a clear rrtdiSfc which TTiBBvea 

ant ditDcuHr or obacuril/, by ihe a(l<Niiunsra aiiifle vnird or phrue.ihere 


H hiH cviiienltT been cotreclcd b; the HaiuarHaii duetora. and the readrnf 


of ihe Hebrew copiea law be preferred. The appllcalkm ar ihl^ and lb* 




rcci,on> are of na value whuever. 


(5.) Where a readini In the Samarllan ten depaita from that of Ihe Re- 




frau, .lie reeeiNblance of Ihe -hape of liielellenr, i.ioTe rfjrc.ed. 




rfirml-il aa llie Inieooe. andlanolprelerablrlotlie (Uaoretic readwf. 


! ih<' r;.ie>, Iheir leaduBMjr iaiD be cooaldered bul a* oaa, fnxB Ihe veiT 


clo«<> afliniij enbaiailM belweoa Iheio. 

(SI A variooB readliw of Ihe aeioalMiB Pentateuch M, of Ihe nealea 
value when It ii coiillnned bv Ihe ancienl vemlon* of Aqulla and Sjiaiur 


anelEnl Hebrew Mas. Thua, hi den, iiil. 13. Infleod of, AeMif nam I>b. 


•rm (ACni), the aamarilaa reada fm (acnao), one. and with Ihi* ntAi4 


aaraa Ihe DeptuanUit and Sj-riac lernona, Ihe Tiir«gin or Cliahtee iwa- 
phraaa of OnkehHi, and ivnln-nlm of the manuncripii endued b; Pi. 
fceanirnll, lotelher wHh lAfrleHi of Ihoae collaled bj 6t Beui. The pro- 


per rcmjerlnc. Ihererore, of Ihbi vcrae K And Ahrabam lifled up an tfo 


andbah^; aHdhthaUatamcauiMinaihidiH^kiMkBmt. 




Biblical UrHlclani (pp. g7(^ iSI.), wUha lew (orrecliona ;- 




i^nlif riglil. Ihoiwh thej are not Hjuml in the generalilr al Hebrew maaa- 


HrlhUDorinedilioBe. 


,.Sasr.KrK==Ks.'s:&.r.rre?i'. 


jnnt. BjilK, Arabic «od Vuhaie versBna. all a-W .eiik y«.. The w!.^d^ 
Ihereluie. are pan of the lent, and are v«t oroprrlj Incorporalett in il b; 



krtiia, we read, aa Jrharah n 



eralanif, parallel pbicea, and Ihe 



, e) Hebrew iBaouacii|»t no< 
WB read, aad ikrf tkall br anr JIta 



OldhaJicVultue 



M llFbiewTen. pp. 19a-IU Dr 



m. TI. f X] ARE TO BE 

llBOM DBauicrlpt Then lino daubl bolthullfiirina mru »('The 
ndlut- AfuikUiEiud. itt. 40. mg cca^ Tluiiiti<<ri.i„/..! i/,.- rh.i 
uttf Ifaul, "ka JidU in Egypt, mufimr kundrtd ■ . . 

lUililaBatlruE, foi tina gnb> Iih kundrtd and t/i 

Kndicuaiil. ill IT. wdicli Hr>, tbai It wu oalf fout n 
m CnuD tbe calling <>'' AbMiun^ ivm huodrBd vid ' ' 
pHd befon ihe (Diiig iD(o E«|iL (Compvo Oen, HI 
udilM.).) TliefbIli)i*lD|l>iti«ierMutiuptu> ti. 



DETERMINED. 



8. TAe Sjfriac veriim beitig very literal, 
the readingt nhieh ilfoBemtd, t» nhich, «n occouni a/ iii 
quiig, U giiret great aaliaritg / md it hat prettnitd 
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ffi>ftta• Deptiiuint. JAhb tit Mamning si 
£MM ituAw Immindo^ Mrlv wan. 



TUili 



nofuj 



., BdlSIIODIJ nUHfH 

ud b]> Dr. BDalbia}i] loto Ibe lea a 
S. Such aneimi veriiant ui » 
iginal are prtper nurcei •/ eniendan'iiR, -ahm em- j 
firew anft Oretk manuieripit ditagne ; onrf t/.tji- if j 
■Aic u in prtpftHan ts (A«i'r prlmty i/ iJare, f/i«r 
adt frtm accurate exemplari, their being literal Ircinii 
uf (Aeir Aein^ cwi/fmiej iy me anolAer, ami, at far 
«f fi tie PeMdfeucjb, A; l/ir Samaritan text ,- /cr 1 
•MM a/ vn-iieni, untuppiirted by ether autAarilin, 



6. 7Tl< Cr«*mfrrionB/tA« OU Teitament, called the Stfi- 
lagml, being the mtU aneitnt and ittuilriQui, ia preferable la 
le OU Syriae vertitn a/the tame porlitn ef Scripture ; but 
le Old Syiac vertian a/the A"-™ Teitament, being executed 
I the elaie af the aptitalie age, and taneequenily the moil 
nrimt a/ all the trantlahan* af the JVn- Teuametii, i, pre/er- 
Ue M every ather veratan efii. 

Tba revthiii pnlnied dm hj iheGraek nrrion ■» •raiciiinas ihr %a\a- 
• lecUou, nen wbcD Uln ua nol (baDdUmoy Hebrav uuimarripm ni>w 
MUL FOT koRuKe, in Sni. It. K wa md, Jiid Coiii mid la Am hia 
: AndUtame tipa^whenOeyiiieTelnlheJIeU, - " 






Ttio 



BDUalJ.UHlttienr 



e rcadered Ibe I 



d iia brallur. Tbt <kllde 
I ua «■>. ■»] Miiwiu, bi uipplied In Ih* Septiu) 
ipparwd br ibe Banuhaii teiL [he Brrtac UHl Vulfi 
nChildee Tuiiiau, Ihe Qreek IraiiataUoD of Aqu&i 
lehed br Fhiht : vfl af -which ■upolT Ube deflelenl woi 
MjieU Tbrnl>i>adaub(,.u>ejrefoi«,lhuibejltar 



in (jbejftji^ lAol Cam 



V mBhorlud (enton t 

Dd Bi«llaeiulftud tni 
(c, C^pile, uid ElUoiile ' 
n of whkli md Irffi 



• vp afoinet Abet ilia bru, 
sad aio^a Ihe Hmt iif/arly r/rn 

Oa wUch cIauia i*e find . . 
lUonHiif conjaciurg : Gr. if, 
r /ed il«n w a nHw iiiir- 
naed bj the Codicca Alenr . . . 



Ul In Ibe eonunoo^ r« 
Dd deluded Iha oihei. 
peak ncaiij the 



Oaahirehili'T 
Kap« of llw plK(, iDd I* U lean ( 
-ncehedlett. arteibach hu Ihe 

e[. Both reading!, taideed, when i 

SI. E^iAI'a disuune. and wlUi Ihe ht 



7. The Oldeal Latin VertimM af Ihe JVew Tealam, 
•f very high anttfiuf^, nstwitlulanding they con!. 
falte reading; are neveriheteta ef great vabic, hect 
tad to a diacavery af the readinga in very aitcie, 
nanuteripli, thai exiited priar te the date afantf Iha 
extant. The Vulgate, far inalaace, in iti preteni ii. 
[at -iM have already aeen) □ mixture afthe Old IiaU, 
md that af Jerama, paintt out the elate of Ihe oriji 
Partly in Ihe frit and partly in tlie fourth century, an. 
jreal authority la Ihoie reading! vhich it clearly I'l 
it aba ceataina several vhich are preferable la l/ii 
-eadingt, and are lupporled by tame tf the beat a 
manuteriptt. 
ThaalhoUIentRodarlnforJer II. 19. ta-£ft ii rWona'r »/ 



__ . touf 4/>er tho 

obrtila ttala diacDlIj, aoma commentinrahue 
^rupoaea to oaie inn Ilia dma Irtiea DiTld wia flntmoolnlf-d br Ihe pnh 

varatoa. bf Joiaphui, b^ tilt nntea edhkiii of the Vubfate, 1^ aereiiil 
minuacrtpia of Iha laitia larAio, ind b; Theodont), reada roc*. Muat 
learned men arc pf opinloa Ibal e^irw (uiinM}Jkriy, la an einr fbr 

t3r» (iaal)/«ir. AecordlnilT, Dr. Boolbrojd haa adopled ihe readlaf of 
Ihe Sjriac taraioB, andinoalateaalMefliirf^FacniiiFari, mhlanewTer- 

S. Every deviatien in the ancient veriiant, both af Ihe (Ua 
and JWw TeitameiOi, I'a nof to ie camidertd aa a praaf tf a 
variant reading in Ihe ariginal manuteript wAenre ■'( WM 
taken I far Ihe Iranilaltr may have mittaken Ihe ariginat 
ward, ar he may have given it a ligmficalian different ytwnt 
Tohat il ieari at preieni, and Ihii ia Ihe cote parliculariy -mli 
t^e Septuaginl. 

10. One ar a few aneienl ■oeriitni my render a reading' 
probable, wAen it it ttrtngly tupparled by Ihe lenie, eannee- 
lion, or parallel placea, in eppoaiHan It ane that data not agree 
vilh Iheie, Ihaughfauad in ather vertiam andin manuteriptt. 

Thua,lDQea. iti-SO. we read,./nd tefoii ftlAH^oU. Thlaleaveitt 

tu^ aod the Elepluaiiinl leraiDD, wg haig AJrram gate ta Um a lilke ij^alt, 
ii.ii. .vn. 'AS/m/L ti»Tii> >.« r»T.> ; which ia probably the jieiiphia 
madlog. 
Afalo, bi laa. il. B. wa reai^ Aajbah aHall aee UgeHier, whlih ia an 

pUed tl, rergrrlnc ia ihe (lorr of Sod mentlonad In the pr«cdU« pan at 
IhaTaraa. ThlaniBluldn la aneleiil, beiiw priorln Ihe Chaliiee. SjTlac, 
ud Vol(aIe lenloiu : luit all Ibe topfaa oriha Seplnulnl nraioa and tha 
parallel paaaaie in laa. HI. 10. read^ aAuJf aee the aofealim of ear Omt 
which leeOonli aekna*le<Wed by Luke. (111. 6.) Blihop LoWlh IhergfarQ 

11. Theconcurreneeaf aOar moll afthe ancient veraiant, 

in a reading not found in manuteriptt tuna extant, rertdert 
tuch reading prabable, if it be agreeable ta Iht lenie, Ihtngh 

ThuD, In 1 Bun. ii. 7. we r«d, ITUr •Jka.U ii» hn'ng lite mm B'th 

uuinnacittil of Ihe Iburieenih cenlurrX we read Ow^hti »'(<t (u-ita 
amimuMi. lo Ihe nun # Qodl which la cunffnncd b; the Chaldre psim- 
IthrBae* andbjr Ihe H^piuaiilut, S/rlaCt ValfaiBrimd Aiahle venlDH^ and ia 
probably Ihe leuurne readlii|, 

13. Of the Chaldee paraphratet,' isAan nmnuacTi^fi varg, 

huTir nal been corrected, according ta the preient Jffateretie 



With regard to the Maura, that nading onlj U to be admitted 
(ivm it which is aupporled bj anciBut lenions, utd ia in perfect 
harman]' with the context, Ihe onalogj of langiiagn, and parallet 

jnaugea. 

tDl9a.li.3.(Heh.; 3. of Enull^ ler^Mi) wa read, 7%« Anal nullipliea 
Oa nalin, aaanel Ihe jay. The KrDb haa 16 (u) wC, with which tha 
VutiBia oeralon and Itial of ajmnachui airee i bul the Ktil reuis i^<l*) 

(crlpiacoHawd bj DrUtennitoU.'ind^li of ihoB^coUalcd hj M. ff" B™T 

md iieDBhuea Uuia— Iftau bill muitipliid the uatian, Uau hatl iaereaiti 

Readinga deiiveil fivm the Talmud and Talmudical writen are 
only lo be admitted, when thej eipreaalif cite the Hebrew tert, 
uid when (heir rsadingi are conlinned bj mumacnpls. In 
judging of the Tariona lecticna obtained from Ihe Jewidh wrilan, 
ihose nhich are coHecled Ihini the Talmud rthougb tew in nuin> 
tier) are of great value, and equal to those mnushed by Aqutta, 
SynUTiiichi;is, the Syriac Tereion, and the Chaldee paraphrase. 
But BUch BB are derived from the commentaries and leiicona of 
Ihe Rabbtna, who bred between the tenlh and thirteeulh ceMa- 
ries, ai« (according to Prof. Bauer) to be accounted equai with 
[he reading* of mfliiuBcripta.' __^_^ .^_^ 



then, ferwtilDh 



.p.saXSl. whei 






Clialdce pan phTviefl^pp. 362— IViS. vf Ihii Volu 

• See en HFcauni of the Hasonlapp. HH. SaLtvpri^ and of tbsTali 
n Pan II Hook L Chap. n. Sect, a (A. in/ra, DflbkValuaia. 

• Baser, Criilea Sacra, pp. 44«, HG, 



SOURCES WHENCE THB TRUE READINGS 



[PiBT L Ctxr. m. 



IV. Aa JosiPBus deriTsd his TepresentatiotiB of «acred 
history princi|^Uv from the Hebrew teiVthe collation of 
hii writiogg will be found a valuable aid ia the determination 
of Tahous readings in the Old TestamenL 

Zadtk lAf fun of Ahilub and AldmJccX lAi nn of AblalKar wen lAt 
BTiaU; irtllch ■latcincQI )• dincUj conlrvj li> 1 Bui: iiU. 20. and ullt. 
t., where Abiuhir ii elpreMJi Itrmed Ibe im ofAUmtUcA. Bui Jdh- 

Kni,' whsD he aaii thai Unldappiihited Zadot la be prieit, melher with 
Mhi, ippein In hiie lud Ihs Hebrew wordi, mucb more conecllj, 
Ihne liuupued -.—Aail Zadak Ihe too a/AAitttb and Aiialhar lite vm of 
Ahimeleeh leere th4 prirsla. Dr. BmlhrD^d bai properly 4dopled Ihii 
readerin).'* la the iuatarjof Dftvld, wo never reulof AiiUDeLech being 
prieit, bul Ihe nwDS arAbUlhu' frequenllT occui*. 

MTmlyoftbe inlwbiluuiM' Bdh-iheineib lor looking talo Ihe uk ; wbicb 
number. In llie Arabic and Sjrlae lentooa, la Bto Ihouiand and KTcnl;. 
ThneorilieuianiiacnpucuUuedb/Di.Keiinleoatoruielweliincentury), 
and Joif phn^> read tmmly taea oa\j, and onill flftjr tbounnd. SeTeQtr 

irUlue." II )p Improbable Uial It coiild conlalu lo muj u fin; Ibouiutd 

V. PABALLtL Pasbaobb afford a very rnaterial help in de- 
termining various readings, where all other asaiEtance faiU. 
Cappet' and Dr. Kennicott^ have shown at great fength what 
UBS may be made of parallel passages, in order to ascertain 
the genuine reading where it may be duhious, or to restore it 
where it may be loat. Prafessor Bauer has given an abstract 
of Cappel's collection of parallel passages in pp. 23S — 238. 
of his Crifica Saera; and iwoor three mstances will show 
the iinportance of them in ascertaining a true- reading in the 
New Testament. 

In Matt i. 4. not lewtr thin foorteen msDOSciipts and two 
of the fithen read Af/im/afi, .JnunadaM ; but the parallel pa*- 
Mge in 1 Chnin. ii. 10. has ^minadaB, which thenfore !■ the 
geniUM reading of the Ewigeliat. Again, in M«tt. iiTii. 46. 
imtead of u/i< (tama), aaay MSS. read ui/w (leima), ti^u 
(ama), or ufii (lema) ; but a reference to Faal. ixii. S. (Heb. ; 
ir I. afEagliah Tonian') ahawa that Kdfut a the proper reading. 



b«aid«a Hveral printed editiona, and the Coptic, Armenian, Italic, 
Vulgate, and AngioSaion Teraions, and ^ in the quotations 
of EuaebiUB and Cyril, we read Ni^>^ (JVaiuFrta). And that 
thii ia the true reading is ecideut from compuing the ilumeroua 
other paoagea of the four Giotpeli in which this place ia called 
A'atairiA, and not JVataral. 

I. Where paralltlpMiaget.UgtIhermth Ihe imte,nipport 
the reaiUng o/ancieni manairripii, they ihaw that meh read- 
ing it perfeclls righl. 

Thuilnlaa. lit. 4. we read, Miy lAoU Aui'ld (Ae dM isoilei : bul Iheaen. 
lence |9 IncampletF, ai we know nai who are Ihe buililen. Alter they 



And ilMr mat ajulor rrom ihee ehall buUd up ifae rulai of old llmea. 
S. 7n a text evidently nrrupied, a parallel place raay tag- 
gttt a reading perfectly geavine.' 
TliDiL In (he common printed eillllont of Jurli. tIi. 19. we read. Say, tf 



(leai frofriaj, aupphed lA 



ten nianuacdpEa bealJea ihe Chalilee para- 
.riblc leiiloni. In bke muiner Ihe^We 



•enfle ; and Ibla aupplj la aUo conflnned b^ Ihe different Teralona. 

3. Ta deltrmine with accuracy the autherilg of parallel 
pattage* in the Old Teitamenl, they thetiU bt divided into 
fiurclauet, ^i. 

(1.) Paaaagea contalnlal the hlatoriud narrXi'an of an erent which oc- 
curred bul Dn«. or the record of a ursier or (oeech bul once utiereri. 
Er. gr. Joal 



. TheBookorKineawilhlbalofChroi 

ff; 1-3.'°*" ""■'""■ 

O.) Pattagea eonlilning a 



> Anl. Jnd. I Til. c T. 1 4, 

> Dr. BooIhroTd'a New Venion of the Bible, on i Ham. lilL IT. 
■ Anl.Jud,Lke. ].{4. 

I KennlcM^ Dlaa. I. p. B33. DIaa, II. p. 9DS. Dr. A. Clarke and Dr. BiKith- 
roril- on I Bam. *1. 19. 

o the Hebiew Tea, pp. 13. 79. IM. 444. 4S7. 
Where Ow rMdar wlU Ond aarersl addk 



(3.) Proverbial aavlnca, of eiprenloni frequenllT itpratad : Nnm. oi. 
J^ 29. and .n.. 17. williler, jtlvill. 45, 46. ' Eiek. t, 7. Jilb H. 11 Jer. v. 
LI andSS. wllbii. 9. PaabnUII. S. II. wIthilHl. 5. Jer. i. %. with Paalm 
l>»i. e, 7. Jer I. 16. wtlh U. 1». Iia. talv. 17, IS. wilh Jer. alvlii. 43, 44. 

In any inch puaagea aa theM, where there ia ■ diSsrence in 
namhera or name* — where there ia mare than a veibal difier- 
race in recmda of the same tranaaction — or where there ■■ even 
a verbal difference in copiea of the same prayer or ape^ch, in 
Ibe printed text, but not in manoacripti and Teraioiia, there it is 
rrroneoua, and ought to be corrected.' 

VI. QuoTATioira fimti the Old and Jfew TettamaiU in the 
IVrilingt of Ihe Fathcrs are an emendatory source which ia 
hy no means to be neglected ; but only arrecl editions of 
tlieir works should be consulted. In order to judge of the 
iiue reading of any text of Scripture, from any quotation of 
ii, with which we meet in the writings of the fathera, the 
fiiUowing criteria have been laid down, principally by J. D 
.Micbaelis ; — 



ilimony of a 



ingle father, ire are 
he lived, and wA/tt 

r.on ,f learning and 



1. In ctniidering 
m the Jirti plnce lo inquire in wAi 
wen hit aiililiei ? Whether he w. 

alto whether the treatite or worJr, in tthich the Scripluret are 
la guaied, be the genuine prtductisn af the writer wKete 

3. Wherever it it certain thai the quelatiaru wert aettuUly 
lakenfram maniucript; Ihey are if very great imparlance in 

general to be preferred to any mantucripli of the Greek 7>*- 
iiiment now *rta>il, ihe eldeit af -which camtt be placed earlier 
Ihan Ihe end af the fourth or the ctamencemenl of the fifth 

If Ihererore a Cuher. who SanrlaTiFd In the anb and anbaequenl agea^ 
Jiu a panlcHlar roadmi, II iaiho aajne aa If wo found U Ina utaDuacrlpt 

3. At thefathert have frequently , Ihough net abeayt, quoted 
frcm ■winery, il it necettary to make a dittinctitn ^(wen 
/Ag»e patiagee vhich Ihey expreuly declare that ihey have 
laken literally from inanutcripli, and thete which Ihey guti 
■-^cilhout any luth iunnine& 

4. We are net therefore lo reject Ihe guetatitn of a father, 

uhelher il cannot be diicovered in manatcripii of the AVw 
Teitamenl I and to enable thoie who have accett to umiib- 
seripit to make Ihii compariion wilh ai much eaie ai peitiblt, 
'j:e ihovld mdenviar lo prtcBTt Ihe moil accurate and copinu 
extractifrom the writingt of the father). 









'win" h "iL™ 



lo threi 



■fihe ai 



Jl judge 



eferred alio thove dlacounea wbu^ 
iflheBible. !. Worka of educalin 

, in wrillng hia comu] 
' principal object 



cilutBl 
.r Ihe ( 



If the Greek Teat 






nlb^d thX^ 



rartnuii TMiliniv froui the wiitinaa of Ihe aiKLenl 



to point 01 









diitinctian brtween 

II quotation properly lO called, and a pottage of Scripture 
i!\troduced and applied at pari of a diieonrie. 
Fur If a writer, in trealtna anj known doctrine of the Bible, neee Ihe 

cniucb paaaagaaare not anwarthr of nolle e, tarlftherare diDerFoi In 
diflkrenl inanuacripta,uulBnT one oflheaf latter comcldea with the former, 
the eolncldence ii not Id be conaldered aa a mailer of chance. But when 
nu mannaerlpt eorroboTsiea the readlni; In aueh a peisage. II ii entitled to 

8. In collecting readingt from the vorjti of the falhert, an 
accurate diilinclion muti be made between Ihtie wA* wrele n 
Greet, oitil Ihoie who wrote in another language. 

rradln|>lai the Oie'ek Teataineni, and Ihe laUer Inuoedialelr rekUelatha 

• Htmilloa'a Codei CrtUeos of the Hebrew Kble, p. IS. 



ARE TO B£ 



It niHf altt be tiierved -ahelhcr a Father laket : 
Itxt enly anct, or but teldam, or vert/ ijlen. 
'■/rtfiiflUrepcllUoniilU iMks Ihe allfhler klodt of diOrttt 



DETERMINED. 



enlJ,., 



Id h, It 






acilT,« 



one p«uage ^it diAgntti 

tuvccwM ■■■« ■■■»uuu. An pjuu^^le of Ihka if? tuire ^n' ChrytononL ]n 

'od, ihret lima ithough Ut- Mill cl^ei him iherp Ibr rh4 nbUnKi>r>4»fieu 
^onf): bulla hia conuMnt on Epb. ir. 12, becuuiUy wtfen [olhialcxt, 
id quou* it prabiblT bjLiDrmarj, and then hs puWllduwu'iiiM'--» 
I. E.r'"i tbU tM, ClHirch o/Ou Lurd. 

9. ■I'ie writingi tftht Fathtrt arettte compared, me rtUh 
nmher i and an inquiry mutt be inuiluled, wlial leitinumif 
ritei from (Ana upan the tchtlt. 

Iru be ■pobt, orwhkh Lh«7 fCDenltj IAk« aotlet. orta which Ibejirp 
|n«); i( we airtt tiUt no coniriry .olce, orndne vmtihj of being r,. 
■rdrd, or wiih mtae whosnue foru, while oihen ciiiicliK or cowmen' 

kberdeUKdarobuiiHd. 

10. We mu4t compare the evidence ariting frtm an exami- 
■atiin */the ■mriUngt nflhe Falher; vith thai vhich appears 
* be the reatUitg ef the Greek mantucripii in general, and 
ee hm tceU Ihey agree lagelher. Where the MSS. in general 
Old the Falheri dt agree, it mutt be lomelhing verg extraari/i- 
tarjf that will make it reatenaile la believe that Iheg are allo- 
■tiker in a miilalce. A'ny, that evidence /ram the Falheri 
out be very ttreng, which -mil make I'l reaianaile ta thin k 
he Greek MSS. agreeing in general among themtetvew, are 



■HiBi are K fall upon the point, u lupinK* and ImpliH thu th^ Knitid 
he mdlot which Ihey HKnUon la the Qreek coMei which were Id oh Id 
bvlrtbf'. irvi7lnuAC«cuibe thuadlDwbLeh It cu be clearlj pioTDd 
noi Ihe WTiUi«i ofthe fathere, IhU Ihe iciMiai ui J illownl rudbn of the 

>l revlinf of (be Gnck &A Id our litja, we elionld wilhout heiiUuinii 
live lip vieh geaerki retdinf ofour preieDl MSS, Bur liliirvrTqucidofi. 
Lhlewhetberoneviiite biiUiiiceafthiiBrt can anywhere b« tiDDd; anil 
hue peraona who n\m lenarid cIsuUHin abaui Uie eorruplion of Iti., 

w more U be hnrd. but Mill oxtre id be coiukiDDed. than Ihoae'wh" 
•peak Id ihla puoner of Ibe wrlilnta of [he Faihcra. But Id a mauer lY 
£ub( and uDceruinlT. where I)ie H.4S. of Ibe ncred wrldnii In tti< 

'uUjeMabllBb>iideanflriDIIie(eaaraireaiiiii«orihe'BcrlpluratIBS, wherv 

I!. Tile Falheri having tit general quoted the Scriptures 
oerf eraetlg, at (Aey Aail it in their etpiei, whenever a read- 
ing fallowed by them agreci with any ancient manuecript, it 
i4 in all probability the genuine reading. 

Thiia, in aaa eanlea of tlall. tI. 1. we rnd, Talie httd Ihal uau da nal 
■fur lua (I •'■.■>•»■.): Bui In Ihe Cudlcea Vulcanui and CeDIabrlileii 
■■a. aiHlthresai IburoihefMSS. of Ima anliqullj'. aaalao In U>e Dhlllati. 



leibach hi 



oeu. Thbir 



■acliiij II 
ew»,»aD 



dlwiplei T>ieCodiceaVallcanu^C'uiubri(ieDiila.uidlllodlczut(Nn.1'I 
of Grieibicb'i nMulonl. tofeiher wllh Ihe Pendan. AmMnlsn, Vu]fai>^, 

(wo; and Id ihi« reutlnf ihej are auppoiud by eleien Falhcn prinelMlli' 
gflba Latin or WenemChurch. Od [hecontninr.atl the otlierMSS. We 
iiiDply i^f«^H4>rf >, eeoen/y, in whkh readina rhe/ are aupponrd bj Iti? 
leanwd Oieck Fafhera^ Euaeblua. Orexory Buhop uFNyHa. Cyril. Eahj- 
liilnaThenphrlaet,andTlieoptaanea.andbylrenieui,Tertulllan. Ambioai.'. 
JfltoDK Damaaua, aiid otbera aiuniu the Latin nritera. The commcii 
rNlua, therelbie, la eeubUihed a* llM nnulDB one by mo eoaeurreocn 
orihePaiherawithMm. 

Berkabara. ^hia leclkin l> found In ihiny-onE inaniiKripla, in the nrlDIpi 1 

" '- ■'1* AnoenlaD Tenidn, and a laie eiemplar uf ilie. ScIaTon ic 

' '- — " by Ori»en. and after him by Euaebir" "-"- 

' "" No. seat. 

.„„ nl a. aienhanl r. RhIi» No 2^01. [now IS.) en ' 

Kand 



HtephanI a, Siephani 
- --■" -'Plfuthiei.™™«u, u. 
.,, and In the Bynme, 



;'C!;; 



I Brrrlnwn'i 
> That the J< 
wa, rtf */' 



Dlan 



load Ihe word rp^ J.««-o 

__. jitanlly prmed by Mr, John 

irka. pp. n M, Jh""^™!, "^ ^'"-'i *"'' e*P«''^ly by Dr 



Ii%httMI, Waika, yiA. U. pp. 110, IM. I 



at Oh BcUitodIc tbt^od (one of Ihe Iwe. 
iceDlury). ThereadlD(oflaii»'>,Bt(iU 
eoiloanl of pie phailtivF Paihera jnisr to 



It. The tttiH tilence of the Falhert concerning a reading, 
which would have cenfirmed their tpinion in a controverted 
point, jvtly renderi that reading tuipicitut, unlen lucA lolai 
tilence can'ie latitfactarity accounted far. 

Thla Decallra aiiuineDl valoM a raadlnc will be oT lilUe wrlihl where 
II retpectalhc wrlUnfiufoDe ilnile aulhor only ; and where it li fouudKl 
onl; upmaDDieHrtlcidir pan ofhia worka, and auch aulbor baihiniKir 

proof Ihal Itwaa read in iheiidayilhananrmalDloiiDflhelr ronlriDpon. 

be iDadEDrit; it can only fumlih maltel of doubt and Inquiry; hcaaal 
IDOil amount 10 no more than probable and preaumplite endi-nee, aid 
nothing cap bs poalliTFly W") certainly concluded from It One phdnpoal. 
titeproof (ram the original M3S. or the aiKitDtYenlonawlU be able to 

Vn. The fragmenu of hkkcticai. WniTiNea are not to be 
oveilooked in the search for rariouB readings : for the suppo. 
aition 18 rash, diat thej generally twrrupled the text at all 
pans of the sacred wriungs.' 

Akbough Malcion wilAilty corrupted Tarioua parta of fuch boska of Iha 
NewTeBtaineDtaahachoaotoadDilt Into Aia coBectlon of canonical hdok^ 

Kl nut all hia darlalionaan lo be ranked 111 Iha Hal of wlllul corTupIkiiia. 

branded with ihe nana of heretic, ipio Uie ihree liillowlaf ctaHea ; tIx. 

ranlcdallentlanBmade^fBTOurorMarcliin'aowiiarsltm. 

lonaoDDBdBd on ihe authorlljof raanuacrlpta, which had 
iga thai iKfTered from tlie common leit, and which are alll 

ga that are not only warranted by authority, but preferable 

f/trtfeino Brti'"-"!-.'*''"' oiJIueti'Vy Mar- 
. . .. oplnionlhat the paiaagi- came not fioni Iha 
*ul. Again Xp'fTov (Cknof), which la the reading preferred 
_ . .. n 1 Cor. X. S. la moat probably Ihe genuine rcadlug, and Iha 
Dihrr reading [Ki.f."», Lord] a correction of arnpylat; atleaatwa eanoot 
aacrlbe It to the betproduiy of Maiclon, ax it alTorda no argument in hl( 
fayour. Xf.'rTiv li retained by Oiieabach. MIchaella remarkt Ibal lb* 
reaiUnga beliiuglD|totlwBecondaadlhlnlctaaaF>areofhnponaDcain the 
criliclam of Die New Ttalanicnt. Dr. Mill and Wetalebi, and aller Ibem 
Oiieabaeh, liave ciTcn all Iha readloga of Marclon which could be dlaco- 
Hired. Dr. Bchou chargea Eidphanloa with bUehoud, in adlnuing thai 
Marcion corrupted Ihe Epiairea lo the Fhlllpplana, Thesaaloalaiu, and 
Phlleinoh, and he atatea that Uarclon for the moat part agreea with Iha 



rniieinon, anu ne atatea inat 
Alenndrln* famllf oTtOa.! 

VIII. Critical Co»j«otdi« i 






a.l^i 



ultimate 



Bouroe of emendation, nor ii it at ell to he appliei 
the te^ is manifpBll^ comipled, and in the most urgent ne- 
cessitj : for the conjectural ciilicism of an Inleieatt^ par^, 
in hia own cause, and in defiance of poeiliTe evidence, |s 
little better than subornation of testimonj in a court of law. 
I. Co-njtclural Heading; ilrongly tvpporled by the tentt, 
connection, the nature of the language, or timilar text; mag 
temelimei be probable, eipecially when it can b^ ihown Ihat 
lAey would eaiily have given tccation It Ihe preieni reading i 
and readingt firil tuggciled by conjecture have tomelimet 

Thu^ InOen- L B. the clauae, AndQodt'av that it woo food, li windng 

work. "Hencermaoy learned msD b«™ CDDJ " " — 

■cnlence. Ana tile evening and the mornzni 
been Iranapoaed from rerae lU. to varae R : 
Ood taio t/uu it teat ga^ haa beei 

The buiei conJ»ciurB afliirda the o , 

(erred, being cnndrmed bf the Septuiglnl •■ 

3. J Canjeclural SeaiSng, unnipported by any manw 
tcripi; and unauthorited by timitarity eflettert, by the com 
nccli'en and context of lit fatiage ittelf, and by the analog) 
of faith, it manifetlly la be rejected. 

alo/ain Jrom p*ifuliont tf idoit, and 






aUlainfioro pol/ulimit ^ tdolt, and/amicalian, ani Hinge tlrantlli 
and Uood. (Acta it. SD.> Aa the queMlon related to Iha nremonial taa 
oollolhe moral law, the celebrated critic Dr. Benlley conjectured thalftr 

•.,.■..;, fomieation, we abould read it.f imnfjlahi ant In IhH 

conleclure he haa been Ibllowed b<Mr. Reeiea In Ibe Scholia In hit beau. 
Qftil and ueerul edition] of the Bible. Biu thii reading la aiipporled by w 
manuacript whateter, nor by any aimllariiy of the Icttera, ntfr by Ihe con- 
levtof Ibe paaaafle; for In the encyclical letter of the apo'trlea (rer- 96.) 



■ Htuarl'a Elemcnla oflnleipreialioo, M19 (Andoier, ISO.) 

• Hlercniml Opera, lom. It. pan 1. p. 392. e<l. Slanianay. 

• Michaella'j Introducllon, toI. I, pp 3J1, 321 Bchola, Nor. Teat Tol i 
Prolegam. p. cil'l. Dr. Rerwenlen haa gitan numeroua inatancea, la 
which Ihe wrltinga of the apoaiatc Jaliao are uietld lor enabUoi ao to 
todga of Tarioua readlnga In the Sfpiuaglnl leralon, aawallula IM li 
feSamenl. Da Juliano Imperatore.y^ ltn-V». ^ji«!i.%B.''aK. 



GENERAL RULES FOR jyDGINO OP VARIOUS READINGS 



[P« 



LCaAr.nL 



wMld )i«i< hMB DnquaMoubl)' ra 



when H Ii recoUecied thai 



muf ofltaarHilaodhe Idolurou* Oeolile* were aatori<iui)i U" farce of 
Um uKxMic ptDhlblilnn Ida be eriilrni ; vid the lenuinenen of Ihe com- 
Buni^ ncdTHl nujiiif wlU b* eiubliehed ID oiipoiUloau BeaUej'eulil' 
HUT covjeciuie.' 

No ape should attempt this Idnd of eniMidBtion who U not 
.taeU deeply skilled ia the eacied languages; nor should 
nitlBa] conjectures ever be admitted into the text, for 



atmoat confusioa and unccitaintj would necessaril; 
ated. The diligence and modesty of the Masohtes aremuiis 
respect worthy of out imitation : they invariably inserted their 
conjectures in (he margin of their manuscripts, but most reli- 

Eiously abstained from alteriug the text according to dieir 
ypolbeses : and k is to be regretted that ibeir example has 
not been followed by some mmlein IrausUlonorihetild and 
New Testament (and especially of the latter) ; who, in order 
lo support doctriQcs which hare no fouudation whatever in 
the sacred wriuogs, have not hesitated to obtrude their con- 
Jeoturea into the text. This is particularly the ca«e with the 
Greek and Endish New Testament edited by Dr. Mace in 
1729, whose btJd asd unhallowed emendations were exposed 
bv Dr. Twells, and also with the editors of the (modern So- 
*"""an) UnproTed version of the New Testament, "-'■~>'" -^"- 



rm^fi 



Ufve man tfaflov 

lie that a hundred 

have deicended Jrtt 

5. Reading! art 



, 0/ m», . 

ightd, n»r I 

illmned the ten 



■hi. Tit evideriee tf laan- 
meraled I /qt the agrtemiM 

If Asnly, uTiieit their gcneslogj 

I kwnrni iecaute it it ptiii- 

utcripti that rum agree together maj 

•lainly right, vrUch are lUfiptrttd *y A 
\iiniitenpl; in nryunelian lalh the aneienl ver- 
iM, paraUel placet (i/ any), and the tmtet 
ioald ntt be found in nuir iwiniucrt^r »r printed 
ially nhen the rejecHan ■/ them in the latter can 
i»tedftr. 
Dn nadliv of PiaJm utULK. U, TV L<u li Ubarefm^tt 




IV Oljlt.llt, DWl' 



jectuies and erroneous cnlicisms and internr 

fieea most ably exposed by the Bev. Drs. flares and Lau- 

ranoe, the Quailerlj' and Eclectic Keviewers, and other emi- 



i3.^ni 



MroBji 



If TARlOltS UADIKOS D 



BlTiNQ thus Stated the a 
offered a few CHUiioua with re 
Irue lection is to be determine 
mit to the reader's attention a 

AH ACCIUUTE JODOHENT HAT ' 






iWB of various readings, and 
ard to the sou rcsa whenee the 
, it only remains that we sidy 
!w OcdEBu. Rin.Es, bt which 



Uujrtdl -tftht Lion (••■' >• 

udCluoiDanluiiu, AocEeni — , ^ ^- . , — 

ii Mhen of lata n«e, u well u in the Sirtoc reidmi, 
■ted b7 Kipeaiua. the Coptic, Saliidlc, F-ihiapic, Arme- 
VoifM* nrdonx; ud II u (o quMed br eeteoorib* 

SHI, li tlienfon coHideced bj mDKcntiu h Uia iiaa 
9 Splrll ii not meiitlined In UH put of thecontea ; *■< 
nnflnlbeleSaiieDiitH bjurleabub. ThtcooBee- 
■ Uui Ibia lut (■ the tna niHlnf, which mi iHcnd bf 
prlit or critic, bscMiw hwu uncodUMO, fiva Oa t. 
T.S,)Doiailj fnoMthedliiiMtoiauenceupeoIheieii^ 
il. the ipoMls Paul migtal woh admlnble pnqwielT Br. 
U biglit (that 1% Df Ibe ODipd) la in oJI ^gHlwH. and 
dtrutA; — goodntm. »ym^mt\m, bi the prtncifite aikddw- 
jujiKu, s.t—ni,n, Uie eieceiae of that (oodaeaa In Iba 
' IA, p>jL.»ii> the director of tbal pniKl|4a 
fOadandtheiDadodnanUDd. 
' ~' ' ' ^I'ldiiv.— TbeCodkiMVatl- 
IBoenierlnqof^ beakica juaaj 






When ItSi IB tha 



Id bj an immadsnts M 



■d iSta Db'i 



rioua rule, paRlcularlf 

X That reading in vhieh all the receniioni of the beil 
t»pie* agree, and which it tupparttd 6g all the ancient -ver- 
titn; if to be accounted genuine. 

3, Reading! are certainty right, and that in the very kigheii 
Mnte, at all coniiileat -aith the exttlence of any vario-ui read- 
ing, vMeh are iiipported by aeTeral of the moil ancient ntamf- 
tcripl!, or by the majority of them, — by all or msit tf the 
ancient veriiiin!, — by qHolalivm, — by parallel place! (if there 
.be any), — and by the leiue ; even thaugh tuch reading! thotild 
Ji»t be found in the csminon printed edition; nor perhapt in any 
printed edition.^ 

Hiiu, In the common printed erlillanBofl Klnpl,9). nrread.'liHlIAini. 
••tr Lard, O King, the lyei a/all brgelnrr upmt ikii, Khich la not Knie. 
Imteadof rvwt, JndTHOD, we hue rtnp, And kow, In nlnelf-one of thr 
mainerlpli eollBled br'Ur KenncoII, In the Cbalilee paraehrue, and In 
.ih* inbio aod VuI|(Ib •ualona. ^lii ta Uie genniaa reading, and it 

Afulo, In Matt. IM. 39., we rea<L Prom AJn thai halh not thall be laim 
MtvnenlkoticUc/lhtHii-nt.'"'" ^i'-fitr.t-.. Thta ii lOuiid in all 
Um ancient coplea, and in Ihn majority of niannHrip(a,aiidlneil ihr tet- 
HoniliulDiu, Bntln tweniylwo other uaniiscripla, and in the Vuinte, 
lUweD H in aome onptca of llie S.nnc Bciatonie, and Old Italic Terswna, 

Built 11 wTonj, and ha* been conected (rom Luke vUU I™ "■*"■ 

4. Greater it Ibt aulhnily tf a reading, found in only afnt 
manmcriptt »/diflerent ciaracrei-a, datei, and caunlriet, Ihav 
in many mantueripit of a timilar etmptexitn. But, ofmanu- 
MCripti ^ tkt same family or recemian, the reading of llu 

• Olhar sianplea of iminnpiiiled canleelurd eDicnditleni mar be aeei. 
is PriUi InUod. ad Lsctloneni NoH Teilunend, p. 39S. ; CleriiM Ar Crltlca. 
«ra. U. pan HI. hci. 1. e. IS. 1 11, ; ud in WeiMsln'a Pnkmm. td Not. 

y*«.pp.i7o. tiHf. 

* enmn iDJdiatst pp. !9»-va. 



a ) E(.h, i 

nihtraof leeaanclanldatBilncludijif alaras. 
MaiiIieI, anir the artlclB Jr, and mao^ edilon adopt thia 
orlicra. BeMsl ami Qrleabach are diapoaed to think the 
(iiir thua the atnH (rill be 'CHtw baadfng,' -"->■ ■- 
.iluill, u WII tic erMeot b) laoklnf at Ihg ] 

.iL.rliuaedtodriifrthallheieAi . . 

ubicliilia joined, la lnlende<]l the tubauoUte (aa la the 

I iced) Aoa the article ; but wtten It Is emplored lo desoM 

bof oflbol apecleaia apokenof, then Iha anbatantlTe la 

' 'tioul itie article. The common readlnf, liicnAve, owte 

Ml '^i^,- 'u.i'- i,r."'':TadIhluuareBltog.i " 

G. Of lien rradingi, both of lohich are tupparted by wanv 
!CTiplt, the beii il It be preferred t bat if both af them exhiiit 
gaad imiTii ihm that reading mhicH givei the beat tenet it It 
be adopted. But, in arder la determine the nature of the vhale 
paiiage, the geniui of the writer, and nat the mere ipiniiiu 
and aentimente af particular interpreter!, are to be canndtcd. 
tn PnliB 11.6. Ihereare iworeadlnfx oneorwhichlafaundlB the Mmo 

^.'ilifiTlnMiXtM I'hua :—rel aiU / oiww "T^iif up»™» *™^fai 
■ \ ■. Il, - 1 1 iJing laauppaitedbr weifhir evident' ~'- ■^- " ' 



lofiqulll 



"tTLTIiell 






d I'fiar at /or m 



Ia»rellc fecliun filobi 



good varitut reading, though lupparled only by aw ir 

iiCfirf if approved character, it It be preferred. 

\ the pivphetical and poetical baoht of the Old Teita- 

I veil at in the JVns Tetlament, that reading it betl 

\ccordt wiCA the pteticat paralletiiBi, 

ihjrct r poetical parallel iim la nillji conildered In Part ILBaAIL 

rtiiiaiEietillua lona been recocniaed ; buTu lla apiOicabilitr to llM 
.tAiikcniuiDut ao obviooa, we iuali illuBlrale II bj an example dimwa 






aljodi 



' '■.^--^rtf'.. tkoU he meat%Ted again,XwMch ia Ibe readiaf 
<i,,n pnnleii ediUoni, otlhe nienuKitpI by Malthd nolnlwiib 
I ifiiie nunuaeripilS.of IWe*baeb'«lMiaUon.of tbeVnhna 
-iL,. manuscript, of the Old lulicreraion of PolTcara, ofCle. 
^..1. 'i(L,afOci|!enaDnietlmea.aodertheLatbiFaiiieT/^«iead 

' n«cineiuure4iotheCDdiceeValicanui.I]arieianaNa. 

~,.'phini>, Rii«iuiSat3a(now13),>ndVa]|»Dua3e4..afior 

liianer chimclera, br Qrieabacb, numbered l'. 17. 31 n. 
iia Z36. of Profeaaor BlTch>a CoUelion, Ihs EnafelMnk 

<i.-,ji>lUdViilnguiBbedbf UaIUi>i with the lallera B and V (both 
h c?nijrr),>.c. andd(allofttagiemhoiels<nniilieaala7iai 

• Bp.Uddlel(man|]ieareekknlctB,p|i.U4I3& 



IN THE OLD AND NEW TE8TAHENT8. 



UoDic nnloDi, b> Ibecopia af ilia Old li*Uc nraliin prcMnnlil Vu- 
^V<KCULPi>tli,iiHlTDl«lci, bjClfnwDlofRaiue, by OlUnn uau, by 
B uthor or tbd dukMUfi iniiHt BUreioai br Tb^oikirTrt, TbcDphrlb:!, 

■' "--jBJti!pK^ni,iiuloUMir Grsekirowti Tbe midbn rf 

■nforo, belu ■uppuud Df ueta u ncntbalmliic bodf 
BIT prap*r]]r wndacad tola tlia Lcnb]r Grl»buta upn- 



II ihall be judged}, In iheam i.n. 
ae«oflbepaTiod.^irM<Bva'uri t, . 



ro retdlnfife th 



nw kflom, U ii pnfen 

UtlH tJkpeUBDCCOf beil«B«>V»UIWMfCU|DBh WCLirr, WEllCUfltlTIUIUJCI 

M Ihuar ■>■*"'■•(, MriHd; beciuH lbs laiBcr 13 u»ra In unlKD with 
■ UH|« ortbealKMlalnibcirrHluulliiii^ and In llic nacnmnicaiiicDI gf 
alrEpiHloi. In AcUiriiSi. ib*r»dlD(, lE »•< •<>•<». ^mUMd, la 
nArsWauiE i't, a/'awfiitiicbaccunmRDai. ii. 10 1 becauH n l> ia 

ihllHHfbmawlsofwilUDK. In Jobn >i. 6». IhcEamiDanrHd- 

• llki Cktiit, OtSmofihe b'pi'nf O^i^ K,.,ii i ui'ij ti. uiot, 
U prafcnUtla ibtiofiki ktly me of Gad, i -yi im Kh*, 
-I — >, ij^ admiUHl inlo lh« un, ohliiiIu; m. C-mi, on Iho 

. ^ BgdtcH Viticaniu, Eptirauik. t:aiiuljriilinii[s, Biepbul n, 

l*CiiiiaeTaTriOB.aiiUBiiieMb«riuU»ritisiaricu nuie, Thu cdUqidI 
[We. lodsKt iUbwi Ihu Um receiTsd lecdao b due lo bs deipLxil ; but ws 
■jr «b««m Uul Ki nootaianaH !• DM onlj cooDiiDCdb; Ihacooi 
■UamilMofniuirlraa., nnieDiiUidfatlMrL bui ■!» from the 
nttMnlai>(wrUiiiiHlo|K*db*IbeEna(*biii. For Iba apfwll 
•hr •■• ^Oitf la DDiihsn appliad w our tenmir, eici-gt^b) Dm i 



«,?«>>■ I 




11. A reading, -akatt 
«t, aiMl Ae rejected. 
la, 0/ <»• reading; neiltter «/ wAieA ii 

' r- »/ jthichmai/ kave naturaUy aril 

mttalitiu in Iht vritingt »f tKefathtrt; the ont 
tnbaiU than the atker, inpraparliett to Ihe prepondmmre a/ 
he evidetiet that mpparii it : and thai prtponJirancf admli 
rreot variety afdegrtet.'' 

((0«t -hicb lecJtoi'l »Ji"n«d b7o^«»b«h![i; I,.: i.r.-(^ S. T^t^fW 
<ftht Lirri- Thta reading laaUAprererred by n H-i-ifNn; 4. td^ Kv^ido a., 

[taj's. Ti>«>»»i ti;-.,tf the Gad and Lard; uid 6. T>i> Xgfi. H.> 
^fUutjirdatd; In arderudaUniUac which Dfihi-vrcariliiia la to t 



In ihp pWnfarf ed. 

ia Vuican coplia of ihi 

le Ter^oo ntiad by Ej 



le NeaiDrtu*. Iliia [vadlDi I 
a (which OH luJtoln 
;D<protMbl7, forJhan 
nicnuKby Alhaiualu^ the UHUiyuioiuaulbor of Iha fln< dtalaflaa'nbiHiba 
iUcadoDlaoa, Thaodcini, tha InierpolaiMJ Bnlailc aflfnulua, ball, and 
Falfeadua. Tha poplah ayood af rhfi Malabar r-hr^dTlaoa, bald hi 1G9i. 

mMrirantt dta^lo / 
i y,. 0,..—0/ and. Thiiliiha camaiDnmi'liiii 



.In pp. a 



i>f Copenba^ap 



BDdlni nnlh)i>( noted In hli 
iflrra^Li[i^Df u>9u(tbou|[hha 
liad rikrn plua In thai HB. II 

lhal''"'"e"iB hia way"' 



• Oennl'i Inalitou 

wlaOoa Dflha Coilu Vuleaiwa reipaclir 
tvpTBHly Hyi, thai If any Tmrlaij of readi 
unild DM haiB eaeaped him, aa he IdIbt ' 

K mU (ban In UX, when k'wu ctSlaud'Sy li'.liTery^Hnl^rC^ 
WttmtBk, dMD at Roma, fbr t>i. BanTmaa, wba nii ai Ihil lima ana 
la rnpaAt tar pabUa^Dai hia work on ibe nnDtnaneH of I Tim. US. 
HJ <<)«•■■ IB Iba radin(ariheVatlcaiiiK&, bctirantciipiofii 
•bMlDail by Kr. H. ^lor frooi Iha kai^r of tha Vuieau Ubniy Ibi 



MTcntMn Mta«rL none of whkh Ihdatd 

. . in'e PcachiLo or Old ayriac Tcralun, col 

uonof thaMirlacNawTi 

aaelant Ihao iboaa Dpoa ' 



JaVnlnia, Ihatthio 



but Ita Hklaw* la MeoWia, 



by Pioiraiar Lae for Ma e<ll> 

I nDOB wMoh Hm iniaiad tan iaaa Ibrnied. Thia raaiiBt 
Tan ascliU l^rbe US. hi iha VadeaD Ubnty, In lb* 

- -._ — tttiliipto, aacanjisa la Di. UUt, tboufb Orttibvib IMaka 
ibifidi andHlaBiHne(lDrr«i;gmdUbyl«nadua.Tanulllan,AibaBa- 
. Baad. Ef^nhulm Ajabnaa, CbrrfOtioai, Ccieiiine blahwiirfgaaa, 
eciuneoliia, TbeaptlriaM, and aleien olharfathera onneGnekaDtlada 
burtih, bJdea Iha alath gyaod hi TruUo |hHd *. n. MO), and tlw ilba^ 
loene SjDod (held A. D. T^S 

3. Ti. K-fiii.— ly rteisrd Thit fawiint la aupponf d by iKJrtaaa m m a 
irlpU, tIi. the Cndlcsa AlaaodrlnDa, <^Dlab[lii''n'<v Epbrnnl, and Laii- 
aniufallof whkbara wriWD lanalalMUcn, >j( ir.iiind undlqiuted 
ilklidlT, anddaciicd&indinmilaDdtadepenili [If <jrc>!>>, (beMiiacow 

..AHbu:hlbnnerlybalB«dIBChrTaoriflai,accm.J>i..'-^Ma(lh«(aeEpb. 
It. e.), oho haapoledUwIlh tba latter &aadei|tlil<iii.< . -uf Irat nnle. Tlda 
reailln(laalaDlouadlntbaCaa(|E,8ahlclle,lBIheu>:>r:.i.uribePnllDKiilaa 
or laur Byrlae, hi the Old UatiB aa eaalahiad In Ihr < mI. i Canlabijfleiiala, 
— ' ~ editeil by Babailer, and In Iha Anwobui vcrdi^na. The Bbloplc 
■'■""'■ — '"'■ — -.nail, aa eJhIWilnj the rtadlni of ».f '••• i:«* 
la, the amu woi^ beh« uRd Iherain for bMb 
ttdnka ttpmbabla Ihal thIa lerakin reada x>^i>, 

. , llni la anpporud by Euaabhu, AlbanaahK 

ChryiaBlom, Ammontua, Naibnua, Anloalua, Ibai. Lucifar, Jenme, Au- 
EUitlne, Sedullua, Alcloina. Iha anther of l!;e pralended Apoatollcal Conatl' 
■lUaoLBDdihf aecond Council of Canlia(a(whlch,faoweTer, In IbaGraak, 
.«ila6..u,^GgiO.. 

4. T.x.f.—.e.i.—O/ilieLardandaod Thlarndbif iaaupponafl 
ODljr by the Codex O. (Pauione), aaalfned by Blanchbii to tha elfblh, bnl 
by MaDltniuHi In Iha ninth eenluryl, and aiily-lhtet uilier MM ; nana of 
WUcb, Omagh tbey IDnn the majority la point of niiinber, ara anonf tha 

n la DM died by otw of the falhcn; and li printed hi the Complutanrtan 
udPlaBilaadUlaoa. 

B. T>. B.!.... Jb>r>»— qriteasdan^LDTd. Thisieadln(occur>only 
b the US. by Orleabach numbered 47. ; It la an •gnei^ph Iranecribed In Ibe 

->- — itbcenOiry byJobaFaberarDeTenlerfnin t onuenin 1393, 

iuK>jMi£iM— n/'i*e/,srdO«l. ThlarFa^llni i-^ tbundoDly Inona 
S. ofOrieaba«h'eD0UUna}of tliaafteenth c^i.Mn, andiba Incorrect 

TenloD piliud In Iha hrta and Loodua Fui'j^luua; and K-la died 

by Theopbykct ahne anioBf the bihan. 

OribeaaalireHllaia,Na. e. tt. Vw.OfOod, No 3 T>v >v "^ QfOu 
ieni and No, 4. T.Tt.,... ... ei«., O/Se Lord and CoA are to^tnp' 

adduced fat aacb, thai mint daiermhie wblcb ol them la the |ennlna 

I, Tbeleetlmooy afmaniucilplalapreltyeqiullrdiiidedbelwaanlbaaa 

Thoueh Kj.|iiii> Ii aueperted by the (realar nnmber of uncial HBS, (tIi. 
the Codlcea AlenndilnBB, Cantabrlflenila, EphremI, and LaDlUaDua). ret 
tf'« ia luppaned. by ihe Codex Vatlcanua which la of Iha htfheM aulbo- 
rlty; and br"" ■•' Sih. Ibouih deBckot In Dua reaped (Iot n. or Ibe Co. 
del Faaalonei, aa we ha*a ooticaA la dM earlier than Iha etfblh or ahlth 
cciiiury). yet k la raoai nuoeroualy aapported by manuacrlpu of dlBarenl 
famlUaa, and aapeclally by Iba Hoaeow manuicnpu, and by Iha ComplD- 

fi. Tha aookanl Teralmia, anpponhii! 8<" and e-p-.^^. are njnal to each 
other In nnoitiar in'leail. bm those which auppon i in' former air luwrlor 

pie, hi bionr ofii'-, are of higher aulhorliy ilmn i}ifit comiiedion, tbt 
Co^ir. Salildli-. and .^tmealsn. The compaund tea<liii( Ivf i>i> ■.■ Um ia 



copied by Orleal 
t lefuled by 
la Scdplnra, an 



fhu^ tha oGjeclloa ef JUhaaaalna la Iha phraac "il>.' 
" beinc oowhera naedla Scdplnra, and lobe lErkoin" 



tilDiid arOixl,"aa 
indanUy reftiled by 



Q, I«iiUua.''^lBe. 

Lied. The objeclkin, I 



illian, I-eonUua. Pulienlliia, Brde, ' 



ia UMilndlcted by hia teallniony in U.- 



1 wu perpelually 
I- Theuplijlici ; and 



Prum IhiB ab 






further eonJlroicd by (ho htlinmi rrtdcnce. For 
oipreaalDn iiii..r» riii aim, cjliire* af Oad. la in 
Sl Panl ;• and it oeeura hi not fJwer Ihan elerm p 
whila Iha phnaa <■■><'■• »■ Ki.,..., cbm* a/ '^ 
Inihe NraTeMnieiK. AudaecaidJy, «•■• niiili 
Th. «.!.-.. rtvJinaa, Ihoogh none of Iheae could s- 



.... ircai 



Taliae"thabloodofGod"l. 



■Mond London edllionorOileabacb'aOraekTesiaiFJOni, printed by bhnis 
B1& whh equal beauty and aecnraey, 
• IreDaua la commonly chad aa an Buthnrily forltie rcadlnf •••> (•r'» : 
....^ » ..__... .. .. L -■--"■'.aDthorltyIn 



wldhii thia readlnp. (Te 
• Not. Teat. Kilt p. SB?. 



irecedint cat 



a 9« eancn 9 la Ihe nreced 

—mjiarolCor l.a<.M.»l.lB.at»i.9.2Cor 1.1. &L1. L 

ii. 14. aThrsa, I. 4. and lTiin.l1l.fi IS. The phnaa ■■•><'■• t>. K.,i», 
cfln^renfjffH ^'Af Lord ia<irrre{)aent occurrence In the Sepcoaclnt ver' 
tion. whenor II inlxhl hare crrpl Inio Ihe letl of Ihe MSB. Ihal aupporl it, 
pirticularty of die Cndei AlauodriDUa, latiicb na nriuaD in Bfjpt, wbara 
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VAlOOni-BEADINGS IN THE OLD AND NEW T&8TAHBHTS. 

Mhrori np*^ >II>X|>.. T» S.». ell 
I o4^ftr nadioff^ ukI, coiu«qi 



[PAMI 



■■ tbfi ideiificaJ fprvfim vnered b) 



Upsa On vboli 

ncoriM b; Lut* 

IX (TACTiever Im Affetent readingi eccur, •»« »/ »AjcA 
<wiiu diffcuU and oiieure, Aul wiich mag bt explained Ajr tKc 
ht^ »f anliquili/, and a mare accurate: knmwiedge af Iht 
laofuage, ^/irreai llu tlherii » eaty u r> be tboitat <e (Ae 
meanetl capacity, the latter reading it I* be tutpected i beeaute 
tbrfiittur it mere in unittn-aiili ilte Uyle tf t)ie taertd-writert. 



18. TTial reading ii It be pr^erred, vhieh gitfi -a tnw 
apparently Jatte, hif wAici, ra tktreKgk imetUgatim, prwra 

19. Varitut rtadingi, ■mhicK have mtit tiearig betn n»- 
tiened by ihe errart sr negHgente if IrariMcriiert, art It it 
rejected, Unt each readingi may bt cauted, hat abtady kn 
lAawn iR pp. 3B3, 284. lupra. 

20. LecUenariet, or Xuian BsaJbt, uwJ in tA£ tarly Clait- 
tian church, alont art ntt admittiblt at evidence J»r ■aaramt 



When, 



^r"»i, Jttitt, ^t,\t**^ hrftiiren, 






No inueriber woukt rtejijjHjaj clknji^ 



14. ^ Jvr a patiagt, that it net abnhUety necetidry It the 
efnttrvciiart, varitut reading! arefiund, that difir nulcnallj 
film each alher, wc have reaten li tuipetl ilt aulAtttiicity i 
and hkewite thai all the reading! are interpalativnt af trant- 
eribert T*ht have allempted by diferaU nethtdi ta lupply the 
teeming dejlciencg tfthe ariginoL 

TtaU ral^ hovflTftrT Eoiut aot be curled to (he eartat, nor b i mm^U 
niUOoa «unGl*iit lo luUiy oariuaplclDiiafewatdiir pbnaa, Uuuib lU 
BtdMlon iltlEcU BO iba hoh, or eim ihouah'tha coaairuclkB mukt be 
Innnd bj luebMocI : lot, ki ■ book Ihuliu b«D as freqiUDII' inns- 
ufbadulIieNeirTeKameDl, miiUko were uniTuMibJe, endlbi 






Bnehellenlionnujli 



Praoi-r 






:;^Lf;' 



'hich plain em- 

alteralim. 

IrMwnii— ffi) 

' n«i(r«phi™i 



IT Uwiabu u 



. Thli leK ifbyoi hi 



F iDBn^ emphitlc i 



fa; 



of dukioi the diBrDuiee more Se 
bare oivinued;'(6 > Frnm tiit 
rBuUnffiof which here been ui 
puilM puu«ci.i 

16. Readingi, vhich are evidently gloww, sr inleipolatioiu, 
are invariably ra be rejected. 

0) Oluvf u-e betniad. 1. When ttie werdidonotainewlthlbticoM 
audcuDlcRarihenaHiiF: 2. Wlienlhr; an eTidmiJilLjnliDbilhe al)>le 
orihiHicredHrllcr; 3. When Ihere If eikkot tauCulon ; 4.\vhcD worda, 
wlilcharebcM tbipni,are moil unaccounubly InutHKiced ; S. When cer 
tall) worda are iwni correcllr diiiioaed In a diflereni place ; and, laail;, 
when ptaruea are joiaed logelber, iheleueiorwbkililauiiich clear«Uiaii 

belQC delrterrd in ihfl 1aD|uafBora laler church. In itar lime of the apcv 
Ilea the wonlCtinvl mi never uanl aa Ihe projier naincafaperHiB»bulu 
an epilhM I'lpreiiiilTe of the niinnari' ofJnui, end ma freiiUFnilj appllrd 
aa a]>BDii}ini»u w ' ll-in nl*(^k' The eipreuiun, Itwiefore, 'ChrktbllM 
BoaufUiil,' Acta Till. 37. la a kind o(laiitolu(]r, and la ilmoat aa aliaun) a* 
laa»Vhriallalh«Hr!adBh.|]iallf,lbeanolnledia Ihe anoliitnt. But the 
mill bem^ uied In luer «fra u a pnpcr nane, ibla ' 



anlborlieil leraloD, lo abn ikii 



tTOHlINO'rX0HAia-t.\O£dE)KI 

Ampijafiht LaricBmttlouiay PMOp. Thr wnida between bnckela, 
MIcliaella IhMka, ere ipurioui ; nil Orleabach decldrdlr prannuncea (lien 
tnb«MiriiieiidathHioftlHcii|i^. Their are bmnd In aii inanuacnjilB cited 

■bni-i'eculeillnUMrn'loribefuu'nb or earlf InlheBIUicenliirT, and lii 



17. Erpreiuon 
tanlext tf ike toci 
Is be Ihe genuini 






II the I 



•cope and 
■e emphatif, are mare likely 
• reading, than readingi different /rtm ihem, 
ir leem la have, greater ftrct ar emphatit. Far 
eapyiilt, Hire cammenlalari, trha have bul a tmallering a/ 
learning, are mightily pleated mlh emphatet. 



' Nit Teat aQrieihai 



lau'a Inqulri I 
, Df.N. ha* 



i) l^:HJTii,a 
■ (cH#ri the quou 






n Iho^frinllT,' 



i(M.)1 



'uiiue,pp.a»~3a).eis 

I from ibe wiitlma of il 
. .. . :ni>irk.lhalNi.Wakeael 
eoclnlan, drctdee bi favour of •< 



r e, " iriM *;•«»> Uonl" he tr 
Idiwea anme paaaa(ea nomfli 
id aoM^it (Hood) an need ta 






jalrelr to (be Ticarleui 



Seadingi intraduced inta Ihe CreeJt leit Jram Latin 

35. J reading that it etntradieltry M Uttary and geagra- 
pky it It be rejected, etpecially -mhen it it KM et n ft r wied bg 

ln\tui\\.St.win»dihtlB<tnuiiatiimiSatUTtlwutdwat{'tiJl- 
mtalem, whrre Hien nuoiBerlpu^ two inuueeripti (L and 7.)af (be BcW 
' Aahop Wa]Un>iPDlnio«t,baTe»i, 
,._ :eaadde^»iBeicimiatofTK 

mooey wiiicn mej Dad coUecietl forUio poor breibreo. 

S3. That readimf which makei a fiattagt m»fe tmmerted it 
preferable, all due alUrmtnte being made Jar abmplueit I'm tie 
particular cate. Saint Paul it remarkable fir the abrupttfu 
a/many a/ Ait digreta»nt. 

34. Seadingi, ceiuinlj genuine, tught ta be rtttared It Ike 

lea of the printed editiant, Ihtttgh hilherit admitted intt n»»i 

of them ; that ihey may hencefarth be rendered at camel at 

bit, Ihey tught Ukemie it be adapted in all vertiaut if 

plare: and till Ihit be dam, Ihey aught It be fiUmed ia 

explaining it. 

Be IMal ochtnrJedf eM Ua Sbh, kalh lit Falhtr ote^belnf vuNof in (be 

manUKrlpIl Conmlled \tj Ejuuiua, la dqiHihI In all hia MfHtnAS anrf h 

primed la Ualica b;(be IranaUlort of oi 
lilaofdniibifulauiboriif ; buiibaibit 

tlonaUe inthomiee bj tihich It la au|ipened,i>li. (he Alenndnen andVall- 
can maniacrlpla, and^lha Cedci Ephraml, (11 which are of ^real aMlqnH;, 
braldri /iiuneen othera eniUneraied b; Grieabaeh, which were wiaiea 
bedreea the etevenlb and thlnerDIb ccolunea : ihe Peachito and Phikiie. 
nian Byrlai: Teralima, Ihe Arable (edHed b; EipenluaX tXipdc. ^.iJk, 
Rlhwpic, Armenian, and Lalni Vulfalf Tentooa. Il la ■!« qiHiIrd bf (h 
men* Aleiandrinua, Origen, Helitliifc Athanaahi*, Cjril of JeiBalcui, 
(.'jrril of Aleuuilria, Tbeophjlaci, Vlijlliaa Uibiip orTapniii. PfIsiIiw 
Orealia, aodVajialan- 11 la funher quoted In itJiHanee, in Gr^'k. rbw— 
■Oi.iitj^ii TD> 1.», ••■ Ti.lta.,, i.'Kti,'—iUt ihal aettMitltietnib 
San, arhunrltdgtlhlhr Fulhrr alnlbj Eulhalliia am] Bpi)ihuiius:ud.ia 
Lalln thna :— Qui (or ef OK^ nr n( amen) e«f|f rehw fViuH, el >Vl.aa. f 
PalTtm Aotf r.— by Cjriirian. Hilary, PaiullBU^ LncHer blahop sf Cailnii, 
Aii(Ufline. Vifiliua blahop ufTtpaut, and Hade. Tkladanae inoauli^ia 

...._. iilaniiaBiahDpWallrai>aFoliglo(l.LniheI]ir1eianlU. 

lu (he Bmitli HDaeum, and aome Latin uiuiiarripla. 
■HI ia certamlj (enukie. and It haa with frrat prnpiuii 

-- .. I (ei( b* Grieabaeh, Mauhcl, Knappe. SctiDH. Tnudun, 

Valer, Valpj, and BolanoBade, In (heir aevenl ediiliina of (he Onrk irn. 
And It oiiflil. la all future ediUou of the auboriied EntlUh *enuin. u> be 

CiMdIn Roman upr ■• an Inlegnl psnof ihencredleit ; ma, inilred. K 
bem. by Dr. Clarke In bia Coiiuiieniaiy. by Dr. Bnolhroyil in bii new 
Tnimkulun and Cuuunenlarj, and by Mr. Nnurar in hit ediiinn nf our 
aiilhonled Emliah veralon. wHh an Inipnjted punctualion (»iew Voii, 
Km In addiiion (o the poalute rvhlrnce above adduced, ii nuT be le- 
niarked dial thia clauae ootnol; tFenistake required br ihcirnH', bDil 
aliMii:oTTe-nn.Bl» with the dyie of Si. John ; uid i» sinittuu b uodHiUedly 

S5. FnbMe readingt may have tt high a degree ef evidence, 
at jutllg enlillei Ikem It be imeried init Ihe text, in place a/ 
lAe received reading! -which are much leti prtbable. Such n> 
have n«f contiderably higher prtbatilily than the eammin 
readingt, ihauld aniy be put inta Ihe margin ■• but Ihey, and ait 
alheri, ought te be weighed wilh impartiality, 

36. Jteadingt certainly, or very probably falie, aught It be 
expunged/ram tie ediliani af the Scripture, and tughl no (a 
be fallowed in vertiani of them, Asiemer tang and genrrally 
they have iiiurped a place there, at being manifetl carruptiini, 
which impair the partly of Ihe tacred hteki. 

37. ls*Uy, aince il it admilled in Ihe critieirm af Ihe Sacred 
Scripturet, at in that af tiher ancient wrilingi, thai the true 
reading tannal alwayi be determined with abttlule certainty, 
bat that mly a judgment ai ta what it mare prtbahle cam be 
formed, il ii evident that mtre ai^hl Hal la be regmred in Ilit 
department, than can be performed! Her ihwuld a pttiint 
judgment be given, wilhaul Ihe meat careful eiaminalimL. 
And, further, if in Ihe criticiim af profane avthart eaatin and 



). ITKi prea( 



.nr.] 



Quotations from the old testament in the new. 
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todetiy thould he tued^ much more ought every thing Uke 
a9hne$$ or levity to be excluded from the critieiem of the 
Sacred Volume, 



The preceding are the moet material canons for determininff 
arious readings* which are recommended by the united 
risdom of the moet eminent biblical critics. They have 



been drawn up ehieljr ftoto pr. Keimicott^s Dissertations on 
the Hebrew Text, OtBolMuS Compendio di Critica Saea^ 
and the canons of the dape learned author, in his Proleffo- 
mena so often cited in the pieceding pages, and from tae 
canons of Bauer in his OriUca Sacra, of Emesti, of Pfaff, 
Pritius, Wetstein, Griesbach, Beck, Muntinghe, and, aboTe 
all, of Michaelis, with Bishop Marsh's annotations, ofWn 
more yaluable than the elaborate work of his author.^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW 

TESTAMENT FROM THE APOCRTFHAL WRITERS, ANI> FROM PROFANE AUTHORS. 



It is obvious, even on the most cursory perusal of the Holy 
^riptures, that some passages are cited in other subsequent 
lassases ; and, in particular, that numerous quotations from 
he Old Testament are made in the New. In these refer- 
mces, there is frequently an apparent contradiction or diJSer- 
mce between the original and tne quotation ; of which, as in 
he contradictions alleged to exist in the Scnptares T which 
ire considered and solved in the second part of this volume), 
nfidelity and skepticism have sedulously availed themselves, 
rhese seeming discrepancies, however, when brought to the 
xiuchstone of criticism, instantly disappear; and thus the 
mtire harmony of the Bible becomes tuUy evident. The 
mpearance of contradiction, in the quotations from the Old 
Testament that are found in the New, is to be considered in 
wo points of view, namely, 1. As to the external form, or the 
MToros in which the quotation is made ; and, 3. As to the 
niemalform, or the manner or purpose to which it is applied 
>y the sacred writers. 

A considerable di^ereace of opinion exists amonsr some 
earned men, whether the evangelists and other writers of 



the New Testament quoted the Old Testament from the He- 
brew, or from the venerable Greek version, usually called the 
Septuagint. Others, however, are of opinion, that they did 
not confine themselves exclusively to either ; and this appears 
most probable. The only way by which to determine this 
important question, is to compare and arrange the texts 
actually quoted. Drusius, Junius, Glassius, (Jappel, Hoff- 
man, Eicnhom, Michaelis, and many other eminent biblical 
critics on the Continent, have ably iUustrated this topic ; in 
our own country, indeed, it has been but little discussed. 
The only writers on this subject, known to the author, are 
the Rev. Pr. l^dolph, formerly Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity .in the University of Oxfora, the Kev. Dr. Henry Owen, 
ana the Rev. Thomas Scott (the titles of whose publications 
will be found in the Bibliographical Appendix to the second 
volume) ;s but they have treated it with so much ability and 
accuracy, that he has to acknowledge himself indebted to 
their laDours for great part of his materials for the present 
chapter.' 



SECTION L 

ON THE EXTERNAL FORM OF THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTABfENT IN THE NEW. 

i 1, TABLIS or TBS <lU0TATI0ir8 TROK THE HIBRBW SCRIPTUBBS AND TBOM THE SlFrUAeiKT OBBIK VBE8I0N, IN TBS 

OROEE IN WBICB TBBT OCCUR IN TBB NBW TBBTAXBNT.^ 



U laa. vii. 14. laa. vii. 14. 

niov, KM* nmK$r»tf re OM^a awrcw Eft/utw^vnK, 

Behold, a Tirfia aball concehre, and bear a aon, Behold the Tirgin shall eoaceivb, and bear a 
uad shall call lus name ImmanaeL aon, and thou ■>>'"« call his nahnu EmmanaeL 



I Micah ▼. 2. 

B^Ma rmnS Tpx nnncM on'y-n'a hphi 
•yiciBr'a Srio niviS w >•> tdd mim 

But thoQ, Belhlfihem Ephratah. though thoa 
>e liule auiong the thousands of Jadah, yet oat 
»f thee shall he come forth onto me, that is to be 
mler of Israel 



1 



Hoc zi. 1. 
called my son out of Egypt 



MIcahT.2, 
X«i r« Bi|9Xfi^ f «Ke( E^psdn, 9Kty9rff a ryo 
•tvm »9 x*'^'*^** Iow^«; •» row ftot f|iXJwrar«*| 
rev •iimi ii( apx^'v** ''*« IrfmnK, 

But, as for thee, Bethlehem, thou honse of 
Ephratha, art thou the least [or, too little], to 
become one of the Ihousanda of Judahl Out of 
thee shall one come forth to me, to be the ruler 
oflsraeL 

Hot. xl. 1. 

E£ Ai^wirrov fi$r$%mKirm m rtnvm mirev. 
I called his children out of Eupt 



Matt L23. 
I^e« 11 wrnf^Mf a» ymrr^t *i'*t *** ri£ir»i oicv, 
KAi «iiXic*vnS re •voftm awrew B^/t«revi|X. 

Behold, a Tlrfln shall be with child, add shall 
bring forth a son; and they shall call hla Bam* 
EnmisnueL 

Bfatt. 11. t. 
X«i rv Mn9k»$ftf yn levJa, tvimftmf iXux'^^v •' 
ov r«»( iiy$ffrtv Uviw an rov ym^ $^ik$ur$Tm* 
li^dv^iir»(, im$ irt*/tmrtt rtvKm»v ft9v rov IrjHUfX.* 

And thou, Bethlehem in the land of Judui, art 
not the lekat among the princes i>f Judah : for out 
of thee ahall come a governor that ahaU rule mjr 
people Israel. 



Matt ii. 15. 

X{ Atyvirr9v mmKirm rov viov ft09.9 

Out of E^pt have I called ray son. 



> A Bibtuxrraphical Notice of the principal Tr^uises on, and Collections 
it. Various Readinss, will be found in the Apfbmdix to the second Volume, 
Part U. Chap. lU. Sbct. IV. f $ 2, 3. 

• Pabt II. Crap. III. Sbct. III. 

> Beside.^ the publications of the writers above mentioned, the author has 
x>n8taotIy availed himself of tiie researches of Drusius (Parallela SacraX 
n the 8th volume of the CriticiSacri ;— of Cappel's Critica Sacra, lib. ii. Oo 
rol. i. pp. 1%— 172. of Prof Voffel's edition) ;— of Olassius's Philologia 
Sacra, partii. pp. 1387. etoeq. (ea. l>athii) ; and ofMichaelis's Introdurtion 
o the New Testament, translated by Bisho|i Marsh. (voL i. pp. 200—246.470 
-493.) Dr. Gerard's Institutes of Biblical Criticism have aJso been occa- 
lionally referred to, as well as Schlegelius's Dissertatio de Agro sanguinis 
>t Pmphetii circa eom allecati, in the Thesaurus Dissertationum Exegeti- 
ranim ad Nov. Test. torn. ii. pp. 309—340. 

* In the first edition of this work, the author had simply given the refer- 
•nces to these quotations. Tiiey are now inserted at lengUi, in order to save 
lie student's £/me, and also to enable him more readily to compare the He* 
l>rew and Greelc tojrether ;■ and the English version of the passages is 
innexed for the convenience of the mere English reader. The text of the 
^priiagint is that termed the Vatican : and where there are any material 
sanations in the Alexandrine tojtt, they are briefly noticed. . The English 
rention of the dcotuagint is given frotn Mr. Thompson's Anglo-American 
xaoalaUon (with um ezeepdoii of two or three pfsiages Hmt have been 



altered to make them more literalX entitled "The Holy Bible, containing 
the Old and New Covenant, commonly called the Old and New Teitanmit, 
translated from the Greek. Philadelphia, 1808." In four volumes, 8vo. 
» 'E^i*. Codex Alexandr. 

• Kaxiri<( is the reading of the Codex Beze and other Bf9B., besides 
several of the fathers. 

V This quotation agrees exactly neither with the Hebrew nor with Uie 
Septuagint The onnr material (fifRsrence is that the tvangelist adds the 
negative avimftmt, which Is in neither of them. But the Syriac translation 
reads it with an interrogation, Nvm parva e»7 Art thou little 1 And so 
Archbishop NeWcome nas rendered n : 

And thou, Bethlehem Ephreta, 

Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judahl 

Out of thee shaU come forth unto me 

One who m to be a rnler in Israel. 
The question, he observes, implies the negative, which is inserted In Bfatt 
ii. 6. and also in the Arabic version. Both the Hebrew and the Greek, aa 
they now stand, are capable of being pointed interrogatively. And It ii 
worthy of remark, that the Code;c CantabrigienWs reads i^n. not, tntenofip 
tivelv, instead of o«;r«i/«»c, hi which it is followed by the Old IlaUe ymttkm 
and Dv TertuUian, Cypriayo, and other Latin lathers. 

• lliia rendering orthe evangelist agreea with the Greek TtntaMiCIt 
' Md Theodotion. 



a* ■• - Jer.nzLlS. 

^J|p0 Wl OMinon ^a ^m jnsvj nzna rp 

•j^ffiotee «ii beftrd hi Raimh, lamentatkm, and 
Jm^t w«epiai ; Raebel weeping for her ctuldren, 
reftiMd to De coiafofted for ner children, because 
fliejr toere not 

Bu PmL xzfi. 6. kU. 9, la lM.Iti.Uii. Zecb. zt 
12,13. 



6. - In. xL a-6. 

nrq^a rvtr> nrr yn uo "raTca mi? Sp 

:ny?3V o^oanm "iir^o*? apjn n^Ji^ y?cr^ 
*B o iw iTT^a nm n\"r noa n^jji 

The Toice of him thmt crieth in the wiklemess, 
Prerwrc ye the war of the Lord ; make strai|[ht 
in the desert a hifliway for our God. Every 
▼aUer shall be exalted, and erery mountain and 
hiU shall be made low : and the crooked shall be 
made stra^lit ; and tlie rousb places plain. And 
the glory of tlie Loan shall be rerealed ; and all 
ileah shall see it together 



TABLES OP QUOTATIONS FROM 

Jer. xzzi. IS. 
^Mni »9 *f»fut %%—r\n irfn**v^ «■« KXavl^**, «•« 
•}«^*«' 'Paxt^ mwxKu»*itt9n •«» %ttK» w m mT rn T' 
f •«* <«'« T««$ w««if Mrr^f: ir* Mrs %*rt9. 

There was beard at Rama, a aoond ofbunenta- 
tiOQ, and weeping and waiting : Rachel, weeping 
for her chiUren, refused to be eomfoited, bo> 
canaethey are doc 



[PabtL Cbat.IY 

Maltii. la 

^mw% av'Tm/tm ««»«rjf, ^^«ve(, ma« mKmmipt^ %m» 
tivp/tf ir«X«c, * Fox*** >A.(a*«v«'« r» rasva avTt^, 
%m* •*« tiitKt wMfMULnS^m*, rr« Mm <<r*.a 

In Rama was there a Toice beard, hi 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel 
ing/or her children, and woaUnoc b« comibned, 
because they are DoL 

Matt iL 23. 

That h might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets, He shall be called a Naxareae. 



Isa.zL3^-6. 

Xvp«S«, iviumf wttttTt Ts( rpiCftvc t*« Bi«« kftmv. 
Ilji0-m ^*fMy^ m^K^fmi^r1Tm^^ %At vsv tftg s»t 
/&swrO( TjtXKrMSqciTMt' nmt irrai varrs tm rseXts 

q {3(« Kv^«ev, nmt Oij/irat irsra rs^£ t* r»rtiffw 
rev Hiou. 

A voice of one crjing in ibe wilderness. Pre- 
pare the way of the Lord ; make strakht the roads 
for our God. Every valley shall be mled up ; and 
everr mountain and hill be levelled. And all the 
crooked plncet shall be made a straight roadj and 
the rough way smooth plains. And the glory of 
the Lord will appear; and all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God. 



Matt HI 3. Mark I a Luke iiL . ^ 

l^pt**, •«$!*•« >r««i«T» ■«■•« T^«6»t»; •»T»w.» JIara 
^mf»y\ ]rXi|p»Si|riTS<, sa* ««v AfSC >•« iSsvvsi 
r««-iiv»SiinTsi* sat irra* rs rs«X«a f*c •wdtta*, 
sa« ai Tpax>««* ■•( a^ev^ Xi«a(. K«« •4'*t*< '•ra 
cap^ r* rwT4^««v t«« Btov.S 

Tile voice of one crying in the wilderness, Pre- 
pare TO the way of the Lard, make his paths 
straignt Every vallev shall be filled, and erery 
mountain and hill shall be brought low ; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the nragh 
ways shall be made smooch ; and all flesh shsB 
see the salvation of God 



7. Deut viil. 3. 

MIIO /J ff O orwn rPn* ri37 \M\m }p ir? 

nin'"^fl 

Man doth not lire by bread only, but br every 
word that proceedeth ont of the mootn of the 
LoBD tbth man Ure. , 

a Peal. zcL II, IZ 

if^'H^aa T ov h iVTitr r3i6o o 
: iVm 13H3 t\'\Jtrr]B -piwn u^nr^ 

For be shaD give his angels charge over thee, 
Id keep thee in ail thy ways. They shaU bear 
thee up In lAetr hands^ lest thoa dash thy foot 
■gainsc a stone. 

fit Dent vl. 16. 

Tlioa dMltBot tempt the Loan thy God. 

10. Dent Ti. 13. 

lapn imti m^n yrhn nwrrm 

Thoa shalt fear the Lwo thy God, and serve 
him. 

11. lBa.ix.1,2. 

: 0^1*1 "y^Sj pTn "up o\-i "pt nosn p*viKni 
fnua ^ar^ Vnj nw im irna o^sSwi ojri 

At the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebu- 
lun, and the land of Naphtali, and afterwards did 
more grievoualy afflict her by the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations. The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light ; they that dwell in the land of the shadow 
of death, upon them hath the light shined. 

13. Isa. UH. 4. 

oSao u^anaoi itri mn yrhn fan 

Our infirmities he hath borne : And our sor- 
rows he hath carried theoa. {Bp. Loieth.) . 



Deut viiL 3. Matt It. 4. Luke iv. 4. 

Ovs •«-* mfrm ffwm (^rtrat i m,9^^»wt(f aXX* ttrt Ovs $w* mfrm fi»mm J^nrtvm* urbfrnWi^ «XX* l«« 

vavTi ^ftmrt t« $*w9ptv9/U9m ttm rr«/Mrr«f varri ^ntt»rt »Mw*f*99fU9m ttm rrv^tartc Oa««. 
»ie«. 

Man shaD not live by bread only, but bj erery Man shall not five by breadakme, bat by erery 

wordthatproceedethotttoftheinouthoiOod. word that proceedeth oat of the mouth of Qod. 



PtaLzeLIl,12. 

*Or* r»*( »yy»K9»s a«r«« imXiirai w$ft vww, 
T»« Iia^Xa^ai rt iv s-arai^ Ta«( •!•«( r««* Ear* 
X»t^9 •fftrt rt, ^i|ir«Ti ir|p«rs«^i|« s-^o; Xi5«v 
T«ir jrofa r*v. 

For he will give his angels a charge concerning 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. With iheir 
han<te they shall bear thee up, lest thou sbouklest 
at any time strike thy foot ajriittst a stone. 

Deut Ti. Ifi. 
Ovs isirii^a^t*; Xvptov t»v 6(«y rt«. 

Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
Deut 71.13. 

Xwpiov rev 6aev rov ^9^%rinrn^ sai arra i»99m 
XaTf«vrii(.t 

Thou Shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve 
him alone. 

Isa. ix 1, 2. 

Xwpa Za/SevXwy li yi^ N«95aX(i^, sai «i Xeiirei 
01 Tifr irapsXis* xun vipar rov lopdavov FaXtXaia 
Twr i5»s»v. 'O Xao( o vop<vp/KirO(t •» «^oti«, if it« 
^mf tny»' 01* xaroiKOvrrit iv x»pat rsia i^avarew, 
^w( XsM'<!'i< <? VM*C. 

With regard to the region of 21abuIon, the land 
of Nephthalim, and the rest who inhabit the sea 
shore, and beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations ; 
ve people who walk in darkness, behold a great 
Ught ! and ye who dwell In a region, the shade of 
death, on you a light shall shine. 



Matt It. 6. 



jaan. it. d. 
.,..r»*( myytKiif avT«« ivTcXfira* wtpt 

f ov vtv wi» rt«. 



•Or* 

r«v, sai 
wp9f X«f ov 

For. ...he shall glTs his angels. cbsive 
ceming thee ; and In tAetr hands they wbaB bear 
thee up, lest at any time thoa dash thy fosC 
agaix;st a stone. 

Matt It. 7. 

Ovs $»wtif»nts Kvptoe TOvBitv r9«. 

Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
Matt iT. 10. 

Xvptev rev 6t9v r»v wptviutvnrtiff sat a«T« ^Mva 
XarpiwrtK. 

Thou shah worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shall thoa serve. 

Matt Iv. 15, 16. 

Til ZaSevXw, ss< yn Hi^^ntKtt/i^ »f •» .5aXarr«(, 
irips* TOv lifimfOv, rsX.Xats tmc t7v-wr. *0 Xacf 
i n,minftty«( f» rsflrii i<li ^mf ^lya, xs« rst; 
sa5ii/tf«'0t( IV xvpa Kai rxta^avarev ^m( artritXiv 
avTOi^.i* 

The land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephtha- 
lim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Gali- 
lee of the Gentiles ; the ueople which sat in dark- 
ness saMr great light : and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death, light is sprung up. 



Isa. m 4. Matt. vlH. 17. 

OwT«$ rmf &/c«pTia( i|/tav ^*H*, *■< vipi iiftm9 Avroc ra^ ar-&i»i<a{ i|/s«v iXaCl, sa« rac v«r««( 

e^'warai. iCarranv. 

This man beareth away our sins, and for us he Himself took our Infirmities, and bare oor 

is in sorrow. sicknesses. 



I napasXi|9i|yai. Codez Alexandr. 

a The auoladon In Bfatthew agrees very nearly with theHebrew, but not 
with the septuagint Dr. Randolph thinks it might possibly bs taken from 
some other translation. (On the Quotations, p. 27.) 

> As the erangelist cites the Propheta In the plural number, H is highly 
probable that this passage is not a quotation from any particular prophet. 
Dot a citation denottng the humble and despised condiUon of the Messiah, as 
described by the prophets in general, and especially by the prophet Isaiah. 
(See Dr. Hunt's sermon on Matt ii. 23., at the end of his " Observations on 
several passages In the Book of Proverbs," pp. 170—193.) Though the 
words, he thaUbeeaUeda Nazarene, are not to be found in the writings of 
the prophets, yet as the thing intended by them is of frequent occurrence, 
the application Is made with sufficient propriety. The Israelitea despised 
the Galileans in general, but especially the Nazarenes; who were so con- 
temptllHe as to be subjects of ridicule even to the Galileans themselves. 
Hence, Nazarene was a term of reproach proverbially given to any despi- 
cable worthless person whatever. Wherefore since the prophets (particu- 
larly those above referred to) have, In many parts of their writings, foretold 
that the Messiah should be rejected, despiserl, and traduced, they have in 
reality predicted that he ilhould be called a Nazarene. And the evangelist 
justly reckons Christ's dwelling in Nazareth, among other thinss, a com- 
pletion of these predictions ; becaune, in the course of his public life, the 
circumstance or his having been educated in that town waa frequently 
objected to him as a matter of scorn, and was one principal reason why his 
countrymen would not receive him. (John 1 46. and vii. 41. SU.) Dr. Mac- 



knight's Harmony, vol. i. p. 53. 8vo. edit See also RosenmQIler, Koin5e^ sod 
other conunentators on tnis text. 
« '0$ev(Xi<sc. Codez Alexandr. 

• Tov eiov qM»*. Codex Alexandr. 

• This quotation agrees in sense, though not exactly, vrith the Hebrew. 
and also with the Septua«int The whole of it occurs in Luke lit 4—6. and 
the first pari in Matt lii. 3. and Mark L 3. 

t npo«unTiif. Codex Alex. • Ka5i!^ivo$. Codex Alex. 

• Kai Txtm. Codex Alex. 

*• These words are not an exact translation of the Hebrew ; and Dr. Ran* 
dolph observes that It is difficult to make sense of the Hebrew or of the 
English In the order in which the words at present stand. Bat the difl* 
culty, he thinks, may easily be obviated, by removing the first six words of 
Isa. ix. and joining them to the former chapter, as they are in all the <rid 
versions : And then the words may be thus rendered : A* thejnrmer^timt 
made viU, or debased, the land of Zabulon^ and the land ofNephtaHt M <As 
latter time ehall make it glorious. Ute way oftheseoj ^ A prophecy 
most signally fulfilled by our Saviour's appearance and residence in thesa 
paris. The evangelist, from the first part of the seiuenc^ takes only Cte 
land of Zabulon, and the land of Nephthalim. What follows ia aa exact 

and almost literal translation of the Hebrew ! only for 0*aSf¥1, leaJfted; is 

Sut sa^ifTiivec. sat. How_properIy this prophecy is cited, and applledtooar 
aviour, see Mr. Mede's Disc, on Mark i. 14, 15. Mr. Lowth's Oommeot m 
Isa. ix. and Bishop Lowth's tmnalation. (Randolph oo the 
p. 28.) 



IBCT. I. % 1.] 

I. Hot.yL& 

mn6i *n»0n ion ^a 

' dedred m&rcy and i)at sacrifice. 
L IfaL Ui. 1. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 

Hoa.vi.& 

1 desire mercy rather than Murifite. 



Matt iz. 13. zii. 7. ' 
I will have mercy, and not sacrifioft. 



rttt 



Bebold I will send my messenger, and he shall 
repare the way before me. 

5l Isa. xlii. 1-4. 

an) »rw nnn '-t^na u-^nnit nap p 
■r* 161 ppr vh : ir«xv o^u*? ocrD vh^ •m'> 
or* 16 fw"i ru? n*?ip fma rD»''"H*n 
BMTD msi^ nzH6 maa^ m*? nna nnroi 

Behold my servant whom 1 uphold, mine elect 
• whom my soul delichteth : I have put my 
piiit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment to 
M Oentiles. He shall not cry, nor Ufl up, nor 
aose his voice to be heard in the street A 
iruised reed shall he not break : and the smoking 
lax sh^ he not quench : he shall bring forth 
odgment onto truth. He shall not flul nor be 
iacoorsged, till hb have set. judgment in the 
surth : and the isles shall wait for his law. 

Sw ka. vi. 9, 10. 

ijnn"Vin im iim u^arrSMi pior ipor 
|fi pm wyi laan vjnw nrn ojn"aS jorn 
VI Y^^ laaVi pDV^ i^irnai vj^pa mm 

Hear ye indeed, but understand not : And see 
e indeed], but perceive not. Bfake the heart of 
lUs people &t, and mal^e their eyes heavy, and 
hot thenr eyes ; lest they see with their eyes, 
nd hear with their ears, and understand with 
Mir heart, and convert, and be healed. 



IfaL iU. 1. 
I^«a f |«remxx« T«ir •^^iXey ^w, sai iiriCJCi- 

BehoM I send forth my messenger, and he wU 
examine the way before me. 

Isa. zliL 1--4. 

•»Xixre( ^w* vfori«igiiT» nwrfv ^ 4^X1 A***' •'•>*■ 
re wi«^« ^e« f* avrav, api^iir roi^ tdvictv i^otvit. 

q ^*mi Mwrew. JCaXn/iCir ri^Xsv/ti vov ow rvvr^h^^i*, 
Kill Xivev ««»irvt^«^iv«v e« v^twtt^ nXXii •>; nXif 
diiMV igoirii ft^i^tr— Ksi tvi r« «ve/»«Ti «vtov 

i^vif iX3rie««-«ir. 

Jacob iff ray servant, I will uphold him ; Israel 
U my chosen one, my soul hath embraced ttim. 
Miave put ray spirit upon him ; he will publish 
judgment to the nation^: he wUl not cry atoud, 
nor urge with vehemence, nor will his voice be 
heard abroad. A bruised reed he will not break, 
nor will he quench smoking llaz, but wtU brine 
forth judgment unto truth,— and in his name shaU 
the nations trust (or hope). 



Isa. vi. 9-11. 

Ak«i| nxewriTi, %mt aw /m rvvifTi, sa* ^Xta^trtf 
/BXit^'iri, nai ow nn tinrt, ZifXvvin ymp Ij suf^ia 
TOW Xaov TOwrew, km re if tfvtv awTMV /Bn^iw; qsow« 
mv, >«« rowf o^4sX/t»w| t*Uftit,vTmVf fmirtn timT* 
re«( e^tfuX^oic, »•« roif mTtw •K«w7«r<, sm< ri| 
»«pf «« Tvvmrtf *mt irirrfiif^ri,^ sm 'i«to/mm «w. 

V0|»«. 

By hearing, ye shall hear, though ye may not 
understand ; and seeing, ye shall see, though ye 
may not perceive. For the heart of this people 
is stupified, and their ears are dull of hearing; 
and they have shut their eyes, that for a while 
they may not see with their eyeiL and hear with 
their ears, and understand wtth their hearts, and 
return that I may heal them. 



r. PsaL IzviU. 2. 

: onir^JD im>n np^an 10 Sroa nnncit 



PsaL UzviU. 2. 
Aroi^a ly wmfmi»K»i( re rre^ui ^ov, f Se^^o^ai 

1 will open my mouth in a parable; I will utter I will open my mouth in parables: I will utter 
azk sayings of old. dark sayings of old. 



I Isa. zjdx. 43. 

1^ *jnaa rncrai vca nrn opn V2i o 
TTtchD trrw n«D ^rw onm^ ^nni »»p pm 

This people draw near me with their mouth, 
id with their lips do honour me, but have 
anoved their heart far from me : and their fear 
•wards me is tauglit by the precept of men. 

). 6en.iLat. 

tirw i»i^ rni wna 

Therefore shall a man leave his fiitber and his 
nther, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they 
lall be one fiesh. 

X Ezod. XX. 13-16. 

Kin 16 nnn nS "pK-mn t^i't^ "^33 
ty>v np Tpna nipn mV ajm hS 

Honour thy &ther and thy mother. Thou shalt 
DC kilL Thou Shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
salt not steaL Thou shalt not bear false witness 
pinst thy neighbooc 

I. Lev. xix. la 

liDa TJiS nanwi 

Tbou shalt kyve thy neighbour as thyselH 



Isa. xxix. 13. 

^"yy'K" f* ^ XiiO( ovToc i9 rm rre/H«ri nwrew, 
Ksi IV reic XfiXiriv Mwrwv rtftmn fti^ if it jimfif 
mvrmr vep^w mirix'* **' t^ow'^«Ti|y it riCovrst ^<, 
jifarxofTicivTMX^oiTii ^vifmirmv xtti itimT*mX.%»i, 

This people draw near to me with their mouth ; 
and with tncir lips they honour me, but their 
heart is far from me : And in vain do they wor> 
ship me, teaching the comoliands and doctrines 
of men. 

Gen. ii. 24. / 

'EvfSif rewrew %*rmKti^tt mvifmmi rtnArmri^ 
««rew,s«i Ti|v ftiiTifm, a«< vperxeXXiiSiirtTai vfo;* 
r^9 yvwmixm «wrew* «•* irerrai ei Iwe ttf r*f«« 

Therefore a man shall leave hit father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and they 
two shall be one flesh. 

Exod. n. 12-16. 

Ttft» rev wmrtfrn row^n* ri|v itiirtpm row — Ow 
ftotxivTitf Ow iiXii{/i<s' Ow ^ev«w7it(.S Ow 4^ivle* 
ft»oTvfnrttf. 

Honour thy fother and thy mother.— Thou 
shalt not commtt adultery.— Thou dialt not steal. 
—Thou shalt not commit murder.— Thou shall 
not bear false witness. 

Lev. xix 18. 

Ka« mymwn^tti rev vXiivieir row iS( rmwrov. 

And thou shalt love thy neighl}our, as thyself. 



Bfatt xl. la Mark 1. 2. Luke vU. 27. 

I^ow, tym aaromXXt* re* myyiK9v /tew irpo "P** 
CMS'Ow re* if *mrmT%t9mrti ri|ir i^ov re4 iftr^rttf 
rew.i 

Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare thy way before thee. 

Matt xil lS-21. 

Hew, I wmtf /MVf iv ii^rtrm i mymrnrtf /tew, t*c 
iv tut9*nrt9'n ^xn />«»' ^nrm re wnvftm /tev iir* 
•wrev, KM* KftTtv ro(( idrir** mi^myyiXtt. Ov» 
ip*ri(, 9vit xptiv^Mrii, evji icKewv** rtf it rmtf 
wKurumtf mv 9«v>iv nvrew. XAkufttv rvvrttftf^ 
fit9»9 OW iiariii£i*, km* X*vev rv^tfttwtv ew T^trtf 
iatf mv inCoXif !•( v<iie$ Ti|ir xptr<r*. Kx* iv rm 
eve/t«yi uwTOw i^vii eXir«ew0'*> 

Pehold my servant whom I have chosen, mr 
betoved in whom my soul is well pleased. IwiU 
f ut my spirit upon him, and he shall stuiw judg- 
ment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive nor 
cry ; neither shall any man hear his voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
smoking flax shall he not quench, till he send 
forth judgment unio victory. And in his name 
shall the Gentiles trust 



Bfstt. xUl. 14, 16. Acts xxviiL 26, 87. Mark Iv. 12. 
Lnkeviii.lO. 

Axeii MKewriTi, xmt ow ftn Tvvnrt' km* /3Xi«-evrff 
/BXi4'«Te, ««* ow ftn (^i|Ti. Mwax^vin Y*f *! *»fi*» 
row X<eew rewrew, «•* rowy «rt /ft<*pt«( 4»ewr*ir, %4i 
rew( e^f«X/tow( murm* inM/t/twrMv, /ti|«-ere if«r« 
re«< o^9iiX/*e((, kio* to«( *rtv •newrotr*, xmt ri| 
■■^^(ii flrvvMC*, KM* iir««*rpp4^«r(, %m» *«Te/*s* 
«wrov(.* 

By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not'bnder> 
stand : and sei^ng ye shall see, and shall not per- 
ceive : for this people's heart is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed { lest at any time they should see 
with their eyes, and hear %vith their ears, and 
should understand with their heart, and should 
be converted, and I should heal them. 

Matt xlii. 36. 

A»oi|« 19 «ap<tCeXiit( TO TTtfim ^ew, ipiv£oAi«N 
*t%fvftft»9m aire x«T«CeXi|( «er/tev. 

I will open my jnouth in parables ; I wfll utter 
things which have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the world. 

Matt XV. 8, 9. 

^yy^K** '••• ^ ^••< owrof rm Trtfamrt'mvrmv^ «m 
rets Xl*X4«-* ftt rtt*»' n '• »»fi*» nvrair «-op^ 
*iirex<< <Mr* i/ttw ftmrnv it riCetrra* /(i, f (^nvxevrif 
lt{a««iiX*»c, irratX/tetra mripmirmt.* 

This people draweth nigh unto me wl^ their 
mouth, ana bononreth me with their Hps : but 
their heart is far from me. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching for doctrines the cosor 
mandments of men. 

Matt xix. 6. 

*Kv««i9 rewrew KsruXiiiJ/it avfpvjrOfrer vterepaS 
KMi rnv nrifBy *mt w»tr%*K\ninrtTm$ r^ •ywmtmt 
«wrew* ««* irovrii* o* «ew •*; ra^sa ^*«v.t 

Por this cause shall a man leave fother and 
mother, and shall cleave to, his wife ; and they 
twain shall be one flesh. 

Bfatt xix. 18, 19 
Ow ^0MW7i*(' Ou fttt X'V«'('(* Ow «Xi4/i«c* Oto 

^iw^o^d^rwf^ritc T(/«te ror iriiTi^ii re* «•* mv 
Mlfifm. 

Thou shalt do no murder : thou shalt not com- 
mit adukery : thou shalt not steal : thou shalt not 
bear false witness : honour thy father and thy 
mother. 

Matt. xix. 19. xxii. 39. 

Ayuwiirits rev -aKurior rsv i( nsorev. 

Thou ahaltlove thy neighbour, as thyself 



> This quotation differs from the Hebrew and all the old versions in these 
so particulars : the words vpo w^^wirtv row are added, and what is in 

febrew 'JD7» bef9re me, is rendered tMWftr^tv t«v, More thee. Por the 
iason of this difference it is not easy to account, but Dy supposing some 
>rruptions crept into the ancient copies ; the sense is< much the same. 
Jr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 23.) 

* This quotation by no means agrees with the Septuagint version, whose 
jfthors itave obscured this prophecy by adding the words Jacob and Je- 
9elf which are not in the original Hebrew. It is probablytaken from some 
Id txanslstion sgreeing very nearly with the Heorew. The only difficulty 

I ha the words iwc »* ixCaxii nf vixe^ ri|v »f*rt». But if by DDK^O we un- 
erstand the eauee under trial, then to tend forth hie cause unto truths 
m be to carry the cause, and vindicate its truth; which sgrees in sense 
rith ixCmXv (*c r'xes mv %ftvtv. {Dr. Randolph on the Quotations, p. 28.) 

• This quotation is taken ahnost verbstim firom the Septusghit, which 
■• mnrmv after of 5«x^ewc In the Codex Alexandr. In the B^brew the 
snse is obscured by fslse pofaiting. If, instead of reading it in the 
nperatlf e mood, we read it in the indicative mood, the sense wOl bejye 
\QUhear JnU not wnderetand: and ge ehaU see but not perceive. Thie 

Vol. L a R 



people hath made their heart fat^ and have made their eara heavy ana 
thut their eyeo, &c. which agrees in sense with the Evangelist and with the 
Septuagint, as well as with the Syriac and Arabic versions, but not with 
the Latm Vulgate. Wo have the same quotation, word for word, in Acts 
xxviii. 26. Bfiiiic and Luke refer to the same prophecy, but quote it only 
in part (Dr. Randolph, p. 29.) 

« The quotatfon in thu passage of St Matthew's Gospel approaches 
nearer to the Septuagint than to the Hebrew text, especially in tne clause 
ftmrnv it riCevTM* ft* — in vain do they toorehip me; which is found in the 
Septuagint. but not in the Hebrew, and it i» retained by the Evangelist 
The verbal differences, however, show that an exact qucHation was not 
intended. (Scott) Oriesbach's reading makes the quotation still leee exact, 
and shows that the M99. of the Greek Testament were sometimes altered 
from the Septuagint 

» The Codex Alexandr. has t^ yvirexx* for jrpof rnv v«Mi*xq*. 

• Avrev is added by the Codex Ephreml and other MSS. ; 

1 This quotation agrees with the Hebrew, excepting that the word for fwo 
is there omitted. But it ought to be inserted hi the Hebrew text, as w* 
have already seen in p. 286. eupra. 

• Ow f evtwri*(* ow ^o*xivri*(' o« tixt^t*i, CodejT Alexandr. 



TABLES OF QVOTATIOItS PBOU 



n. Zeeh.U.I.(udiHfai.lia.ll) 



M«iBfc«w««l».l>ifc«ailCTorZioii- riMO a^iakaemnaa^j.OAniptetiitaim-.amka TcOjedw ^i«IiUt of Heo, Bsbold tbr 

fcortw gf jS«»km75toW, ih, ttW™ prodmtkio, O (luKlileT rflere-lBD- BfltBliL unelli imlo IbH, axck iDd rinks iv«i b 

wStliH. Haifjaau^h^aSn^la-tT, Uir Uiif I. eooioi to *« ; be b njhMMH Bid ud (.Hn arrttf^, rcd) ■ con iIh fcal c 

*iidriiBiwiimKU(,enaBiHBiH«diabl iBnc •■l<'i«- Ba ta BHk, lod iiMUM«l oa as. 



f T^JT7 W} mmimr 



tm ilHlI Ion like [«d Ikj Dod wilh Ih* lion ihik Ion Ibe Lird At Sod wlU d At 

« iuKlent>iKlii& utd irth thy wlula no^ been, udwUieUihT ■014 uMwUiaUvBA 

irtb dij wtul* niiK. 

r>^<a.l. llrttxil.tt.lliifcil.3S. LAa IX. <2 



Tbg Uinl aild OBla 017 Lord, Btt u m/ riihl Tbe Lord old OBlo mj L014 ai tbeo ga nr 

— ■ — "'DokelliiatcauiilnArlcmiuBt Tlfbl tw4 imlU I make ItaiHeacBdnAi fa«- 



a Zeeh.iU.T. Zeeh. illL 7, Metturt-ai. 

■mlla Ae •btpban^ and the Atf riisD b* Snileltie •bepberd.andCbatbMporAellock I wiD imice ihe ihcphenl andAaibeepsdlit 

9>. Zecb. il. 13. ZectL il. 13. Mw. urli. 9, 10. 

♦mp« T»(i -p-a -nn -nwrSii -nsiWn ., i^."."7r.'.*i!'* "Vjr""Jrt"U7™1'' T.fi^M.°V*T.5im"' •" "I^"*-'.!!"!/ 

:-s>vrSi nvp —™,i.,it.. ....!.,...,..(. .x.m,.t„.... ».....(. ^.. i.,..,.. 

Cu< ttonlo Aapooar; a loodlT prtea that I Pa Ibm Into tba ■melllni ronnce, asd I wfll Kai&ti look UwAlnrptKM ofdnr. Ibi 

wu priied ■! of tfaem. And [ took Ihe (hlrtf are whecfaerM la proof, io like manner as 1 have price of bun that waa TaJuM, vrhom Aerof (br 

nouRof AeldBD. of silver, and threw them down la tEfl boiuc at Ihe potter's field, as (be Lord appobitrd me. 

II. wKoreWB read Say ye 10 llie daufUer ^ tit^ brltM Iky •atvaHim ealied Zechariah'i Propheey were retJljiiirineo bj Jeremialk. and ihe; 

As Hebrew than wllti (he Septua(lnl; on^ both Sunl Hwhewand Ae Aa matter and rt;le. {SeeDr. Hamnnnd on Heb. viii. 9 Hede'a Wort^ 

Beplqa^iit aeein to hSTe read WF,me(*, Instead of 'JF>aflfc(Hl (Dr H!';*~^ Bp.Kldder'»peo™t.ofMeisiaKnw1 It p 1B6. Ju. lawh. 

Baoplolphod thettuotatlona, n. a.) n >^uHHa^ \.'"- t^nelecL Poet, tect iii. See sin Voluine D. Part VL Ct^. VH p %K, 

)>^j^ h-f'*** "h^'*?' ***"'*" ?^ Matthew takea tn boA, but jiuta i^n conflnned hj ihe' (act thai Saioi Maubewoften otnJta Ac name oi the pru- 

in;3SA^.'i:;i;nss^?ii^-*':sr?^ i'S"SS?SFLS!^HSHSS"SS2 

both Ihlnli H probable Aat Ae Hebrew omhl A be read *)» tasCead of Vh •'■'™ ***"" »*'cb the e-numetisl quoted, and which me lie denwnntkn 

for It fo lows In Ihe Bt* fmoa. timiU turn ritint halite. See Boabj. to sU lb* reat WiA reisrd 10 the prophec; llaeli; If In 9L>latAtwV 

gsBIlnloc. KennioiiU'sDisienailoGenonills.lM. Randolph on Ihe Quo- Oo^l.'briJ"-r,™«Tfa«. we rear! ■(•■-, /fore, whichlsAe i«itM 

IsilDD'. p. 30. Owen on Ihe Model of auouduo, p. M. of the EranKebsterla, 31. and 31. of Griesbacli'a nolalioo fboth of Aerit~ 

•This cHalhin li attended with no imalt difllcullr- The propheei la *enA ten1UTT),aiidof both the Srilac tcnlona.the erannellal'siiootMliia 

ehedfroinJerBmlah:biiHnxhMpraolieinc.iichnroi,h-r.niobe(bunA will verj oearl/ aareo with Ae orlilnal. That we ahould teadrl«.,l 

InZeeh-ii. I3.surli>.p.. he wonia there ffo". «PP«>" foriher lo be probstle from wh« fcllowa,—.*- t«,^. 

KifeclljajreB Willi ^.,rr •; . , jre of opInioD ^" '^f', m Ae Lotdcomnisnded ine,-K.i ik.Ci. •• tf>ii»t. an^f", 

ilaiierrorhB«cr..pr n.i .-.,,■ \i .-1,,.., . , . . , ^ 1,, («, been ■"■ ■'"" ■"■ "' "• "j-f" '" ■i/'f'-fomff mot (**l«r(» ■*«■•/ 

in1lteobj1helran.i(il„i-.n.,i,.u,.i^,i.utrJia.ii,..m..r.ihaa been Inter- •Uttr, and I fan Ihtntfer «e pouer'eJfcM. The tranahiion Is HunX 

^S»hMhiilfn',Vm"l'M.°irf^hrBim^'^inh eKepiIni onlj ihst IH-.T is renderwlYf" "" "f'—t and nw FM 



s/2?rfA;XV'.nr(,':^'"."^*!2P™" »",..■„„,. Gherbaeh'. addedlosnppl,il,eseoae,beli.gl.keBhiaen«,«,dTon'»ilTln™3; 
In ihrnSrrlnVf fh^^,V,, Siri?'!!^ "'J',"' "''"''' ""* " •""'"""'' '">m the (oriier part of As terae ; thia laUec ctaoae la In tbe Xnibk Ter- 
l™n™«irnh..p,^, ip^.i 7?'°^.'"^'"'"*™'''''"^ •<""■ Dr. Randolph on Ab Qoouuiona, p. 30i Nonmi TestanuMBL i 



THE OLD TESTAMENT pi THE NEW. 



Hut mU. 3^ Joho xli. M. 



•'iraij rtrt '^» 'h» 
Mr Bo4 mr Ood, why but tbon tiriMluii Dial 



'Ttaij pcttsd nO nimenui aiaaat 
upoQ 1117 Tesutn did th«r uA Ml 
Mm. mil,*- 



nd b« «u oDBibtwd umif Um tr 
a. Eiodiiu.a. , Eiod.im.2. 



MirkiT.e LDkeiiU.37. 
ADd ba «M DDmband wiih ihc trmnrain. 



nwte Out 6p«De[h the womb ibill bo 



tdboIfloilM Lord. 

Luke U. ». 



Two tuillei or two Toimi plfeoiu. 



ro tiiiil«-din«) or two jomif plfaaoi. 



"**«■ 



Apilrortiutle-doTs^'oTlwoTali^MMiH. 



G. lM.lil.1.2 ,„..,_ y, 

Thn Bi^rtlorilieLiaDinoDuiqNinma, b«>u» The Spirit of tbe Lordiiuponina. for Ihs bull- Ths Spirit of llie Lofd u won mf, beuuas ha 

tisLauhuh uiaiDted me lo preach (toad Udlngi neu for nblch be bub uwmled mt. He batb hath inainled me to .preach the Goipel la ttaa 

iroken-hHTli^ to proclaim ilbeitj to Ihe cap- the brokcn-heaned. to pruch deUierasce 10 the top'riscb dehTciance u> the CBpllrei, and re- 

. — .... .K ,.-., .K. _- — ....— .I. ., ■TK^fB^AiiothebUnillo coveting orilibllo the blind, (o act al UberlJ 

"■'"'■ ' "■ them that are biuiied, 10 premcb the acceplabl* 



isIdTd 



m the aaceplable ji 

iL IitHI. 9. (bti. 9. at KncUa)^ Bible.) 






Tbe laail or Ibina boiw 



Aod bad (Wan tbeiD efthe I 



■J for thine bouae hath conaumed ma- Tbe xeaJvf.lbiiiebiHiae bath oa 

Pial. ImtH. M. 



He [are them Ibe bread of haaTBiL 
Ip. IIt. 13. 



idibar ahtUbealltangbtorOod. , 



Johnvll.38. 
at beUereth on me. aa Uie Scripture balji 



tli....ild.Y.«raioda- 1 aald, Vo are rxt 

s•«lBapHHa,u■^a»-p.W,■lfl^a. Sea tbe paaaaf a in No. Sa p. SM, ai»n 

n laa-Dli. 1. laa-HU-I. 

•.Tvha ■V^ rwr jmn wijorS'i'oxn "O iCi.»'i,"ii»-iTi.».i>..Mi».i j 

. Who bad. bellied our «pon) Apdic-hom fiiJ te'Ch^^;,i:j:.'„"n';",:^!,*;' 



Qe LoiD bigo lereaied 1 



Loit^ who hath belleTed on 



I Htd, Ta are loda. 

John ilL IB. (Sna Malt ul. S. p. 2M. npra.) 

Fear 'sot. daoihlal a[ Hlan ; beboU Ibf Ul 
comath, alliinc on an aaa'a coh. 

John III. 39. (and aee Bom. X. Ifi.) 



-.— ,- ,, — tathe vorda primed beiween brackela. 

• Tbli qiHUUon laioade eiacll;rraiaiheBcpiiu(liU.a>rua: 



Ihewc 



', eieept that Iha word Jehoiah Iw 



tad in Iba teMiiuint and bi the ennfellal. 
uanaa, inaiialedMa ipnifaf if ite pnWn 1 
raw] '•♦«,■.( •.•til*.., recastrnw of liihl U 

SffilV 

flaL iSa. 






ad of Iha Hi 

l/^ liihl Wfjiet^wi; whIehwaidaarB 
-■ - '-.KtUng 

, — , , ri- oliali. IB- 

aod ma Di1«in*I Hebrew, la thoa aecounied (or— Jeana ChrM douMlaai 
twad tha pn^al laalah lb Hebrew, which ma Iba lenfiisca cooManllt 
Baed In Iha Sraacottne ; but the eranfaliat. writhw loT the uie of tbe Het 
Iwtm (or Sraat Jewi), who nitderatsod and nieifonlj tha Beptuailnt rer- 
Moo. qnotaa Ihai •anion, which on the whole (liea the lania aanta aa iha 
Btbraw. Le Clerc, Dr. Owen, and Miehaelli are of oplnbin <hu iher are 



HmTiMh 



. Thai 



Till' Ji'vihK MTJicrii iiiliiriiiaalhat, on the laal-dai of Ihe FeaMofTabeF' 
riir \\\f \,Ufi^.\u£ of ruin, Ehe laOcr rain, which wu then >TdDted ^aioat 

i[]«rrtijik^iii^, amr ainsing, and raputloi; the worde of Ihe prophet; Wilk 
nytAoUye draw lealrreul^llu arllt a/ •altalim. (Iia. ill. 3.) Our 

Iha people; ui|appU« Ibla ceremony and Ihii icrfpluie lolilmteir: Ha 
•Ifnfcllaa U Iham Unl Iha wuer here ipoken of wu id tat had fnun him 
BlaSf— xr my man lUm, M Um camf unfo me. and dri-U, : Ht Aal it- 
Uenlh St me, m like Bcrlrtute iaOk taid, ml of *>t Aslfy tlialljlnt n'lera 
■/ HviV iHUir— The word ••■J^-n, here trm^ed beUy, iltnlflet 1 hol- 
low reeeptaels, and mar Pnfar'f ba uaed lor luch elMerni or raaerwlia 
u were luuallT bom to raeatia tba walera laanlpi from Ihdr fonnTafait: 
The DKUtni tlian hi, that arerr irue ballenr ahall, aeconliv lo Ibia acrip- 
tare, repealed bj the people oa Ihli occarion, d>ound with Utlng water, 
haie wllhln him eitch s cialem, aa wUI aupply Iliini water, bolh for hia 
o\Tn anil oilipD' US? . Whii li iriinllled hj water wa are Informed la iha 
nfiivFinc. vji. ihE^lflsaftbaSpirll: The like metaphor Dur LonLmakea 
u'e of, John ii III Aim! a,lba pronheilc wrHiinge <»ee lu. ilii. 3. It. I. 

f'TiH anil u rue >'.' uniw ^pliltlvba conferred uadertheluapeldlipenaatkn). 

th< ciiaiinn in Malt. ill. Q. Tbe eTanaebat ellber Allowed soma other 
tranelMion. or rhote to cipraia brtallr uia nnaa, butDadhewordaofUia 
prophet. <lbld.) 



[I Na. It. p. 3Bl npta. 



-TABLES OF QDOTATIOira FBOH (Fur L <^i». V 

lM.lL 9, la Ja)uii].A OMHUt-iHI 14.1&p.at.«*r^ 

Bte Iba t^mt* la No. It. p- 3K. tarrm. -r.T.*!—,. .»« ti.^ (vS^.-t , •.. •"^ 

Ba lulta Ul^ed Ibtlr ajea ud budMdlitadc 
toaan ; ibal thn atmald not aaa with lav' *r«^ 
■w »iJn«niJ vkh >jlnr baan, aiid ba «■■ 
*EtU4 ud I aboBld baa! than. 

M. PbL ifi. 9. PhL iS. •- , Jotaa iliL IS. 

Mkw on bmlBai fiiinl, wUeh <fd Ba,iriMM*DCmf biHllMblttadiqilitalMd th tbataataih bread wUb me, bath lAadiqihta 

aM dTbt kviait bub B ap ilu bed iptaM ma. apiwtBB.. iMelifataama. 



«CLriaLcii.l (SaapHLxUT. 18.)Bd 

nej ---- foosbL afibaal ma vilboal I 

m.' riaL BIB. ».(!§. of EafBahterHi 

Tbaj part air canocoEaainQag (bciii, 
lotai^aa aj raatura 

C. K»d.ilL«.0aaI>iaLiiiiT.a 

ZMb-iiLia 



raLcb.3. 
The J bnfhl ifitait ma irilhuBI i 
FiaLDiLia 

litcT putad mT nhwBi 
Bjr Tcmua ihafihd cut hN 



John III. 9L 
IbM^ nd lir Thar poitad DTnlOMnl amooa Iha^ aod ta 



t DT rMlOHDl amo 
(7 Ad CM km. 



Tbtf iMriootoo him vbom dwT pierced. Ther wltloekKiiBahMaBdBribalbla 
(Jre*^ Jtfnaearw'* cenin) een^wUBb(«^ahia wUeU IbeT hi 

«. i%lUii.9>.a5LOfEa(liahTei^oo.) l^aLUx-SG. 



Mm III. at. 



Thaj Hat taokaa hka whamtbejr iilaiiaj 
Actaiaa 



V nkehK offito [MUabofaiet]. BfetMuprtek let anotbei tal 



hIIL I-E. (11. X-^ afEnfllA ti 






I ■Itemnl, Mai I will 



piH after ttioae Ibtan And H " 
""""'""'P'nfupM'lj Ood),l« 



lad diTi (Bilk 



paujDEil 017 apiriE apon alldFafa; aod joar vani thai I w^l ixiur duI afwr/iaaoflDT Iplrit upco idl OodX 1 «UI paurouE of mf HpiriL upon tU Oevh: 

andTDurdnuhienalull prophtflj, your old mpn fldi ; end juuf hhih and jaar aau|hrera ihaU aadrourKHtaaadjdurdaughierHiliallproplieiT, 

■ball drrani ilnaiiu. uh) faurjoiiui meo iluU proptiei; ; umI jeur old men ahilJ dimn dmma, andfaur roung men ■hall Ke litioa*, unl idut 

■egTlsona And alK upon (he aerr^u and Ihe and your ;|oini( men ■hall ler viiloui And on old men itiaU dreun dreami : Andonrnjaerruili 



B lho«e dijv and 00 mr handauideni 1 wi 



I earth, hloadaad Bra, and pdlan of unake. eiblhil wonderain (he heaieni and on (ha aanh, 1 will ahow wonden In hcHea abOTe, and aipii 
If aai ■hall b« Iiiroed hue ilartne« and the oloodand lire, and inialifTapour. The anahall In (heeunh beneiih, likwd and fire, and npoor 



Ene.fla and the hloodand Are, and ioioIej vapour- The ami . 



eoCthe Lord ihall be i 



noke. Theannaballbf 
ha iDoon ioM Mood. ' 
.le*joriheLordc< 



nbaUeaUonibeu 



J »iwrta 'ro'D o von "uft nw inir n,™.„ r.. i,,.., .,.,.„ ... >„ „„.,, n.i.^*.. tw t't-y ..—... ih.i.. nmi.in 
!iwj^ IW '-wa IK n)as ihi la'j now pij ,;iJl.i,i,"j;i"^^V.''.'"."v.'"'ler;.tV'i.Ur™ "*,'-^\V^'«^.'"i^M*V-V".«..^'tl'jJ!Ji 



aoppow! Uial «■ 
loiaUon^. p. 3) 1 



I, and r»ad •.■-. with an anime, Ibe Fliaiion will to i ibehI 
I of ibe orifiml, onlj aouewhu Bbridgei.1 (Or. tUndolpb on 

jnouilofl agreei both wllMhsBeplDaKint and wllhthF ttpbrew, 
aice pi thai what Ibe lonner reodfn •">~-^n'» i/augSI arairul), i' hr 
tba enmetlal rendered "•'»». uJUuDalrO). Oi pi^l; iHie loiaiue In. 
landed lo be elud nnv be Peil. nili.7un, of EnaHah Bible] IS. whera Ihe 
Patlinlat apetka gftiioae who wars Hia ewmlea taroi^I'DllT :— ^'ranrii 



Or U BH be laken from KaL eUIt. K. whara H la eipreiH<d nanivEl., 
thBa:—T..>rTl>.rn' It .(•><.••• nnraiCiinr.i. Hekeepeth tai/uir 
ion—; mtent^Atm (Aail Aa tr-^- " — '-'-^ _ -.. , '^ 



ident that the eTai«elin bcTa pUolj read TiSl (Um) Inuwl of 
itheHebrnrE Bwaoalao reiddilrtr^liIIebrewMia.aDdlwg 
IKIons. And thai Ihli la lbs Irue readini anpeara bj wbM W- 
fAejiatoU mummfir Urn. On Ihe aaiborfijrar Ibaas maan- 
irlptBi Archblihop Nawcana raada and mnakLea ^Sn Aiik. <llibDr Pro- 
. lela, v 330. 8fo. ediL> 

• Thlaanaaaln •enee. Ihonch not In wnrd^, wtlhlbe HeptBuHot whick 
la a tllenl iruMhilon of the Bsbrew. Tha onlf diffemaeTT^. (W tka 
■pealle anpliea (o a mnlcutaraaraoiiiMlMwaa mokea br Dirkfafkli 
enenOe* In Iha nlnal. (Dr. Xanda^ p. K> 

• TbaCo«eiVailcaDU*reida*>"'>n' (oni ia>i •ax«''ai[ iwrwr. 

• The worda balweeo braekeu are amlUad la Uw Codei Baia^ aiHi.dnL 
la On quoMllDn of Ibia paaaafa far Jermaa. 

• naa4aMallonlaIat(DfrnmlfL<8*pnBftat,baiaffkn (aavTOrira. 
•pacta from the Hebrew. Par ^IW 1^ pia >r»r>in>. Tha Vok^a ban 
acraaa with Iha SeplDaiinI ; the SnME (ad Chaldae TaralOK wU Ihi 
Habre*. T%s AnUc dOkn ft«n Ibam^: Ibi Itala M k t tuM K la ^ 



THE OLD TEBTAMEMT IK THE NEW. 



iMTa nt tba LoD ilwm b«tm ma ; 
I* u mj rUbl bunt I itwll H ' 
— •-— BT bom U |l>4 uhI 



i> Lord ihnjia bcfon mT (■£«, fbr 
Aitu hud, giu I itaoDld ni- '-- 




Vtm. 1*111. It. IS. 

i IDJTD PTIN 13MI 'DP3 "aT "WH •('»( ■■ 
^iMLoUillirOix! 



lofthi 



txs 



■napwkia uae,lwlUei 



iif Uij bnlliniii. 1 prophit 
Id whu IbU prophet at 



A prcfW ahiU Iba Lord jour Ood titet op 

•hill re hurtniilIltilanwhu»«T«[b«>hiUii7 
1 n»>k In mr nolo jrou. And It tbtSi ume to pu, UulM» 
talm, Bul whlcb wlJJ Bol heu Ihu piopbM, lUirM 



''..'"k,'''' ■?'«' •l"" "U "w nilJoniof Ibo 'Vndta IbiSJid •luUilltlmWIiiMof Iho ■« 

ibfl blSBOd. L- t.1 l' 



And In Ibr Hcd ■UK ill lh( kindredi 0. a. 
■ flrt owt, oj Awi^ lUrivtd from one awmii m 
OHCMUr) of [ha autb ba bluawL 



r do Iba nulona nn. and Iha p«pla Wbr did iha nulona laae, and Ibe psopla Ima- Wb* dd ibe heatban nia, and iha paopla kna- 

a aTalnlblDf 1 Theklofaoftba auibaaL tina(OT madLtala) Tain tbrnca i TTieldiif of (ha fina nJa tblofi. Tbaklngiorthaeanh Blood up, 

!haa, andtbanilenlakacouniallocetber, garth atood up (or cunbUiatU and Ifaa nilara and Iba rularawera nltaarcd lof albait (fataut 

: iha Loan, and aiainai bM Anoinlad. aaaamblad h«atbar itataut Iba Lord and iit the I/iid and ualnat Ua Cbrlat (i. a. "utiuHi or 






KfT^ fan maoi ttWjwdi ttwd tV-jV 

mlrj, nd tnun thj 
''a boiua, luriD Aland i 



".7.^«'""^ ■ 



ballhTaaadatunbaaicniiierbialandUiU Tbj »Mdahallao)oamioa!indno<lholrown. Thai Mi ae«d aboald aojoom bi a itnnfe lau^ 

nn vhoia itaij ahall acrra will I Jiidie^ and vbicb tbaf aballaeiral wtUludia; andalterUuit Die nation. Loohamlhi-r ibiUbaUibandafc, wm 
r*arda ahall IhaT coma dui wllb |raal nib- iba; ahiU cooia out Ulhii inlb much waaltb. I Jodge, Bid God : andaltst thuilall tbajcoua 



blm inio Wgjp, ittri mtuij-lh 



(Saa loA. uIt. 32.) 






a klndra^ 

Ula T». 16. 
'O .„™r. AS,.., T.,„ -,y.,... r.^ 

That Abraham boucbi Stt a anm ofiaMU]' 
Iba KUorKuunor.filclaUMrafSjieheiD. 

AaMTlL4%43. 



■fM. TbaBanlii«lrl,VnHua(whlthieraloiiofthol^lmr«u'ra^ 
nn Aattapiua^i, bcl>v ItaaOldltalie unreeled), and Ainblc, agree with 

• apoMla ; Uw Chaldea and Sjilae nlth the Hebr*«. For VDr la put 
.ia.rt4,^. Hare aialn Uie Vuljate, Arabic. «vl Saploailnl aaree. The 
liaa rMda laliahat; U» true reading. Dr. HanMpA eoujoclurea, nlgtU 
olupaba JIVK, lableh the Sepluagint mtf ht tranalala according to Lhe 
saa ii-irfriif ». Ilaae ara but irlllinf dlllbrancBi ; ibe nwulmpor- 
Bi la ihu y-nen, Roiy Out, In the plural mnber, la tiwulsied br tha 
ipuiailaland cited br iba tpoalle, uj ippllad to oar Sniour in ttia Bin- 
liar, T» H.i, n., nint Boiji Ow. Ji,b raadbu li •onflruiad br tha 
w^acmiraliialTaadloLbraQlhaaMtaKiaraMH, and b> one hundred 
id^li>Tarihabe«HabteinKI.,«ndllbraqillradbTM'eaeTiee. The 
aaaitlsa baTa maiiiadUielr own raadincaldoubtnil. Ssa Kvnnicoll'a 
■JJI™- L a 49», and alao b*a fHaaaiaUo Ganamia, 117. lUndolph, p. aa 

• nai aipranaa Iba ■aoaabMbarihaHebrfwandfleptiiHtait. bniDM 

a Tba Coihi Landtaoa ani 



oltiafHI 



biuiaelf ta the worda of Moaea, bul abrldiia' bia Manr/. and mnednie* 
addi a claaae br way of aipbcalion. Tha prreml cl'aiion aiiraea •err 
nearly wiUi ibe Babraw. ItM|TBdda,i>«» leni: andagaln, ••. jLirrm- 

aaliL <*n •tail cant UUero^x. (Dt. Randolph on the QnMaUon^ p. 33* 
' tp Ihi* quotaOna tbara la a vpry copalderable error In thecoplaaoruia 

purcbaae of a pli«a of laiHl of'[JM°chlldraD of HmG, lor > ■apnlehre, waa 
altudadlD. BM sua la claarlT a nlaUke. U la mnt pnibabiT aa Biataop 
Pearce (In locrand Dr. Randolph (p. 33.) ban eonjaclorad that ftUmv b 
an Interpolallan, ifblcn haa crept into the leu from tha marain. Ir UiDr»- 
fore, we omit Ihla name, tha aanae win run terf clearly Ibni :~a> Jaiat 
*mi<btmitniBBgiiplaiidditd.luawidnir/aihen. .<Bdl»«B(Dur(iinienr> 
vere tarrlrimtr inte aycAm, and laid in fAe npulrlrt, icticA *i (Jacob) 
baagM/ar a aim a/ huikv dT lAe ttm a/ Emuttr Uu fuller tf AVcAhl 
Baa Joih. UJ.. Sa.»nd Dr. Whhby on Atta rtl. 16. 

• Thla aeema taM taken from Ihe Saploactnt, Ihouih wllb aonia TirlM 
'■"- '^- '-'- conBdcrable dMrereoce l» fliat we hern nad ■•(•iLaMf,,' 
lofflii«riiiii, DoMoiMaf, In theSepiuai^nt. TbeSabnW 
<nt Tanlona read Damaacue, aa alaa do ope or iwn maaa- 
Dtt to be tha Hue raadinf- The 9«gcuBi|iti.i,^«m*Bk 



Bal-yloit, 
lerlsui and itali 



Inauice, It iraiild Iutc b««a nnquudoubl} 
wbeo U li recollected ihu Um wurd wifi.m 
tntd finiiemlim,Bmat not onlyltae crii 
caned, bat «Ib ailulKrjr ind proMiiuiinn i 
r ofthefeutiuf lh« Idolalmua Ucntilei 



GENERAL RULES FOR JUDGING OP VARIOUS READ1N08 

hitheHcwd. Ai 
It chiMtlj uauiU; 



D o|^ilti«i io Bcpllcf '* ATbi- 

No ape Bhould attempt ihia kind of emendadon who ia Dot 
mat deeply skilled iti the aacred languages; nor should 
oritlMl conjectures ever be admitted into the text, for wa 
neVar can be certain of the truth of merely conjectural read' 
inga. Were these Indeed to be admitted into the test, the 
vtmoat confosioQ and uncertainty would necessarily be cre- 
ated. The diligence and modesty of the Masorites are in this 
respect worthy of our imitation : they in^rjably inserted their 
conjectures in the margin of their manuscripts, but moat reli- 

Siously ahslained from allatiug the text according to their 
ypothesea : and it is to be regretted thai their example has 
Dot been followed by some modern transUtora of the Old and 
New Teatameni (and especially of the latter) ; who, in order 
10 support docuinea which hare no fouudaUoo whatever in 
the (acred vriUiiga, bare not hesitated to obtrude their con- 
jMturea into the text This is particularly the case with 
Greek and Eneliah New Teatameni edit- ' ■- 
1T39, whose hold and unhallowed emend) 



d Eneliah New Testament edited by Dr. Mace in 

, _oBe hold and unhallowed emendations were exposed 

by Dr. Twells, and also with the eiiiiors of the (modem So- 
«f_i.„\ 1 1 ,.: „i^.i.,. V — T— . — 1- 



C 



mproved version of the New Tealament, whose 
jes and erroneous criticisms und interpretations )._ . 
most ably exposed by the Itev. Drs. Naree and Lau- 
1, the Quarterly and EclccLic Keviewers, and other emi- 



wri^fcl. Tit evidenrv */ iboii*- 
tnumerairdi ftr Ikt agrtemtiu 
tat their p 



bj'icveral maaiacripuit bJ ni ataherily,iinlfi 

(if -at may be aUvwfd the term) Uknoiai, Sect 

ble that a hundred maHuicripti that aa» agree legeUitr mag 

have detctjided Jham one and the tame fourrc 

5. Readingt ore tenaiitl<i right, vhicS are nipp*Hed *j a 

Jion*. 9Uo(Q(ii>nj, parallel placet {if ony), and the leneei 
though thes thuuld not be/auad ia BW.i aumtucripl cr printed 
cdilimu, eipeeially vhen the rejection tf then in the tatter cm 
it eatily aceaunted fir, 

(!.} TbccamiiioDnBdiiifarPalii] xniil^it-ntVatsHll^rtlrtntlh 
1I3'> (Lfluo) I biULbert !• Da uiteretJcDL !□ ui LUnuKrlpu and alt the •rr- 
remrf WJ"? {UAKHtil W" *" If-pf. uhlcb compCMei Ibe 
._..__ 1 J t_ g|^ Hofllejr. lo be ''unoof*- 




OLO AKD NEW TKSTUlSKTa. 

BATisa thus slated the c^iusee of Tarious reading!, and 
•offersd a few camions with regard to the source* whenceUie 
true lection is to bu delemjioed, it only remains that we sub- 
mil to the reader's attention a few Qihshal Rules, by which 



mKADUtOt. 

1. We miuf take care, thai t 
jthich deet not require emend' 
-ealeria paribus, it more likely la 
M/er]i tuitegvent topg it iiaUe 
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3. Reading, arc ce 


lainly right, and that in the 


*rj- highett 


Mnte 


ataU 




vilh 


hcexUteac 


of any varitui read- 


ins. ■'I^eh 


re tuppa 


ried by 


several of 


he mott an 


irni mami- 



4criptt, ar by the majority of them, — by all or men of the 
ancieni vertioni, — by gualalioni, — by parallel placet {if then 
.be any), — and by the teiue ; even though luch reading! thoiild 
not beftund in the camnan printed ediliant, norperhaptin ani/ 
printed edition.^ 

TbD*, In the cnminan priDliclerliliont ofl EiDgil.3). nrrend, At^lhou, 
uiy Liri, Q King, lilt rv't'/att ItTBtltreuian lktr,v\iic^\\ii Bol naae- 
liMndof mn..1iHfTnan, lie hiiii? npjl, Arc) now, In nIneljJine of tlir 
aanveripu collaled b^ I>r Kpadicoii, bi Ibe Ciisidi'f prnphnar. anil in 
.Uw Anble and Vgl|ale venlona. Thw li Die leiiulae reiijuit, and b. 

Allin. in Halt. iiv. 3».. ire Fpad, Fnnn him tlial tatJi not thalt bi luieit 
M»tt rrtnUollfhicli lie Hxtii. "'luxe.! .f}^,r.-,... Thii iafriunrliuaU 

udaliPaihen^weread odOKIt E> 



. Kclavoi 



4. Greater it the atuharity of a reading, found in »nly afet 
manutcriptt o/diflerent chai-actert, dale,, and countriet, that 
in many manutcriptt of a tinilar complexian. But, ofmanu 
ttriptt of the same family or recention, the reading of the 

• Other eumpleBarnniupDDrtfMl canjMlun] omcndatieDi mav ba ttt 
In PriUi iQUod, ad LecUonrm Kovl Tesamenti, p. 398. ; ClericI »r« Cridc. 
Mb. U. pan III. aeci. L e. 16. i I ] . ; and In Watalaia'i PTIlaiom. ad No' 

* Oaranl'iliirti'uiai, pp. SK-SU. 



Iio the OwpeL ibe apoale Paul mMu wOh admirable pnfntelT etj, 
hrfrvl^ On ICgUiOiM la,Drihg OeqioO lain ott f ae J n w, — J 

bfe;-«Hl(n»<C^' 
9 to Ue gUtrr ofOod i 




.'iN"r'"'Clr"l« 



the alorr of^od aud tbo toad of roankind. 
r.:-:Uiit^,TI>e<i*altbtimnf.--ntCoSKtaTiel- 
BaB-semwenda, and Boeniertanii^ bnldea manr 



Ulh^lh 



• •■« ii.ui uic •cnx will be 'nirt buMint. —•~.~ •ur. »n..cu -,. .n_ 
^.Ijiili, aa win be vrtdanl bj taoianf at ib* puaaf*. Wbea na, in iba 
-incularntmiber la oa^ lo^Bliy that Ae «*oM of the Itdnc ImpUtd bj Iha 
«l.bal■^UT^ Mb wfaliih K to MmA la bilendcd Ibe labatanUTe <aa ko Iht 
FinniplelieredihiudjtaaAOBitlcla: bat nhen ll la enliloTed lo drMla 
iliui EneryJiufiaUaalof that apedei liapnlienof, then the (abatantm li 
.LiHinhioiii^ or wHboDt Iba aitlcle. Tba caonniB readlni. therefor*, oartil 
^ibe relalned: and thIilaonaoflheioilaDculiiwblchlbeaiiiallerBambeT 
'li M^ baa prfoerred the true nadkif -• 

B. Of fiM readingt, bath of uhich are lupparted by Bdiiih 
icriptt, the bett it lo be preferred i bul if both if them exhibit 
good lentei, then that reading vhieh givet the beat terue it ta 
be adopted. But, in order lo determine the nature afthe vhali 
paitage. the geniut cf the -writer, and net the mere apinimt 
aad tentimenli af particular interpreter; are la be eaneullcd. 
In Pnlm II. fi. there are !«□ rMdlnga, one olnhlch lalOund in Ibe XaM 
rrllc rufjii?!. and the other In ihe ae«uii(lnt cdnino. The (orioer mar *•* 
litfiilljirBinlanJIhut:— YeliriUiomHnl wy King «pa« suF MgkM 
<:/ l^ion. Thla rradliiK ia aanponed hj wci|hi|r evidence, via. |E« Mawa, 
til.- .iiioiation ofil In Acta [v. -S., Ibe Grrek veu-loni of Aquila and Srama- 
rtiiii, IbeChaldee paiaphraae, and Jenme. Tbe olbmeadinf, ubichla 

ii'ii npimlnlHl ting a* Slaa, kit htlj) mmnlain. Now her* Ibr'nuUuni} 

fMrilicfWDrcadlnEala nouir tqual: bnl If we diamine lhelrpKidae*a> we 
BballBpe IhaL Iho Munreilc leclUn \t m bi^ prefcrretl, aa bemg luore |Faoh 

7. .igood ■eariaut reading, though mpporled only by aneir 
two -ailncft af approved character, ii lo be preferred. 

S. Ia the pnphetical and poetical botki of the Old Tttl^ 
ment, at veil at in Ihe ^'ev Teilament, that reading it beil 
■ahich accardi with the poetical paral'.tliira, 
Th<- piihjpet of (">riieil panllcMini l> ruilv roniiderecl In Pan n. BaokU 

rite t^lil Trriajnrru liaa liitkv bean recorniarf] ; but uilaapjilieabiliiyiallie 
N>w TiFMrAiiitm la pul naubvlona, weaballilluatnleltbjaiiexkniplednwB 






fe judge, jeahall be Jndied; 



la (hare 



nmo«ipnnle«lBdlMona,of Ihi _....._, _.., 

II. of Ibe manuKripl 13. of OTieibuh'afaMallon. of ibal 

., , — , '■•-- Old Italic venaon nrPalvcarp,' 

Imaa. and of the Lalbi Falherft w 

... . ....iheCadiCMVatlcanuaiHarlalaB 

E6A|., Cjprlua, Sirphan) 1. RflKlua3»Ua(nDw ti.\ and ValieaniuKl 
winch are muiHicriBU Ui Dnclal cbanclen of ireat aiiUqull>. In 



sflheeli 



:len, hj Qrievbach, namberw] J, i; 

ofeaaarBircb'aCollalk»,lhaEtMi(<.._. . 
andae.. and aaventv other nianaaciipta afbirernr Dole, and 
^npis dl •iln{ul«h«l bj MaitbEl wlita iha lellen Band V<ba& 



!k Article, pp. 4A 133. 



£uibfmii 



IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 

•crlpu ortma DOUi bjr ihi 



pic Tflnkm*, bt the cooiu of Uia Old luUc TflrBton prvHrvrd 
VccceUL Fbdl, UHl Toledo, bj asDHBt of Koms, bfOriiFDQii 
ulhoc of the (MotDe ■(■UiH Muckni. bf TneiHlurel, Thcop lieu 
rmliu, ChiTiDGepMui, ud oitacr flratl wnKri. Tbs reidi I 

IhatefiKa, brtii| aupparlB^ *' "■ i-i-i— u-j- 

>iBI»diual 



bt jitdgtdh in Uie nm Jine, rrquirr^ iri or 

tuparioij, v■r/■<waA■^<X^rrplrllJfi■V<aH^ 
B. Q^ fw* readingt t/equal or nearli/ efvat aulhtrilg liat 
u U be preferred, ■mitich i> mail agreeable ta the ilyle a lie 

U Uienfon, ana or two reuUnfi fe the N<iiTgiluii*nt*ib)hlti th H 
brew IdkHD, IL u preJenbJe lo oqd ihm !■ gc»d Grtsk, t>ECBUH ihA IhU 
baiEhfl AppeAnaccorbetngHELoHoTw — '^— -'■ — ^' l.4-^.,^~f 



■hsir EniHlfi. In Acu iril.S. Ill* 
prihr^ ta>E •■h, ^mc Oblcb 

1^. TXiH arl (Al Ckriil, At San D 



3.;". 



. . .iii:iWi,8i>iiIi>Uil ■<, 



rnHB Ui« aTlii of iRltlat aijDplHl bf Ibe (;v ^1 . < 

oT&cdnwipUcabrtiaLLakaiT.S*.) tjAciil' 

^.., ..I., MftlUU,- but aiXMaolU »/!,>«. Oo 

l»ll«10f C'lirm, (*( Sign of God OCBura njiHUllll in Ibo Nrw Te« 

ui.t eip-rUU; la tniiBDaptl orJohn (1. eu ; 49. oFEngliib miilDn, 

'^.).iij>Ji><'Wwlicrc uprudruiPlifilloMmbr Psier. SesHuL 

Thf r"T.ijiir.nr™Jiiii,tlwrfllbie,ofjol.oii.6e, Uto'- '— -■ ' 

ttUiKi l<<INi>l ulupllirbj l9[|MtlKll,ubcllIglliaBI(l 

10. That reattiag it <a ie preferred -ahiel 



br Uie Coilif AlaiudnDiu, ilui Eibloplc ud Copt^Eninii*, uia lb 

11. ^ readitij, wAsk ibutce i( clearli/ pmed ta be errant- 
ama, mnat be r^eaed. 

13. Of Iwa rtadir^t, neither af vhteh it unmilable he 
tenet, either af nhich mag have naturaUg ariien fram the her 
and btlh af which are lupparled by mamucrlpli, treriiaru and 
gmalalinu in the writing! af the falhert ; the ane -mil be mere 
prabable lAan the alher, inpraparlian la the prtponderan f 
the evidence that mppartt il ; and that prependeranct admilt a 
jratU varietg tf degrett? 

Ig Acta u. !» n md. nvd Ike rAiireA g/aoA wtiM kt Aaf* pv Aiw 
■jUU(i»>Mnt OriMeaenlfflcoitaaroirnnaircwetltiuiali ar oi 



•7S.1 



" ™r 



[ aaorHMW, 

kaodUllB 



) od Can liilcnala, 

d 3> BiJ and b Ajm ka na Th BlhlojHc 

aa bk wiH bgCB led, aa eibl ni lb eadinl », Iiari, 

tdnca ndectal ih ane rd betau ii^ he for boib 

Lor to Bad. aabae Ihloka proba Ibal ni a>o mda <>'*■>>, 

Ui conae Ueol uadm (tf Ih Copt an Am TaralDn*. 

tiwn Ibe lalbsn. Ih nadinf la au pa «j ae hanaaim^ 

ijaaatoin, nuDO Huim Ad dwua, baa. oipe, Au- 

guaunfl, SaduUna, AlclmDa, the aoihor of Ibo preiendvdApoatoli^CoHiti- 

luUoiu, uidlboieciRi.iBouacUofCarthafeCiibicb, haHcicT, Id Ibo Oiatk, 



I. by lb 



, )d b; Btanc 

rai Ibo maJorilT in ^inl of Dimib'et 
itr^ulte' II la aUo found Id the ^lavc 
.Tiha (elbara; and la printed Id Iho 



MM. ; none of 




mannaat^ It pretl) eqnall; dh 

ported bT the fnalorDDmber of DDciilMas. (ill. 

OB, Canlabriflenilt, Ephremi, and LaudiiDiia), • et 

Codei Vaileanua, *hlch la of ihe hlfheai lulho- 

hoiuh ilsBc' 



^ll^Lari. 






Xo^rifs^'iIdli'r'^eU 



I. T'llr-o— 0/CMiI. Tila na*nj la aupported by no Or«li M83 
bin II la lowid InihrpnMedrdllioaaoflbe Peachitoor OtdSjriKi raki 
•••a latba Vdiicaacapieaatlba NealoitanL Thit readini Ji alao f nd 
the Arable wriioii ttSua ttj Bipe alu (which waa made rnm Ihe 8 iac 
*Dd K Mfm* to ba ai^ipMItd b; Ori(<a <|>robabl|>, Ibrihe paaaaf f la m 
fliouaKbj Albanaahi^ Ike anonrnMiaaaaibor of Iha Ar«l dlalc^ue ap 
Macadonlaoa, Thaodorat, the Imerpolaled Bpialie of Ifnalli 

Fulaniliua Th* pgplah arnod of the Matabir ' '-'--- 

ondaf ihc dItecIioBof Mendou. IhoT 



~A~ 






ihMibopof Oo« all 



I lu. Th'eampound 
Ji SclaranlcivhkbUf 






eada at lo auaprcl. thai Uirir leallmanf la eilher 

uled bf Ibe eipreaa cllatlona en Ihe othn Me. 

AihanaaluB lo Ihe phnae *'ihe blood of Go4"aa 

ScrtpCBre, and la be reckoned amoni the liarlnf 

a, c«»nledb;WeiaUhi,*lBabDiidanIlTreAiledbT 

cilini Ihe rreelTedreadiniiof AiUii.aS.. and 

Ih phnae bj Ihe onhodoi Mtberai ifnatiua. Ter- 

ua. Bede, Thcophjlaet. and olhera above enuve- 

Ih Bfbre. waa ur|rd idconalderueij. aad pmbablj 



le Codex Vallcanui,- ud 



1 (of Copenhaiea) t 

' :B»ua renecling thi 



■hea abore all othara In . 

eeilat. Boi H la • Mor that eio« la lb* readUif oTihai manuaettpt : fer(I.> 
It WAB tbato In ITO, whea H ma coliaterf b; Ihe 1*17 laamad Thadoa*. 
WagMflW, tban at Rome, ftr Dr BeTrimaa, wbe me U IhU lime anfanii 
!■ Brap i fct far pnMieiOBa hia mirk on Ihe ruainenaae of 1 Tim. IIT H. ; 
BSlS>a>» n the r«dlH oflbeVMlean ■&, £iralrimfcn|>f ^iltw 
•bMtatd bf Mr. K. Taflor han Iba ka^tr ef iha VUean bbnrj tor Om 



naupponed bjrlbe taibera before The<>pb]>lactj an 
appeam to the wrller of theae picea, thai Ihe erlei 



neTpbcable. llaeeoeaalfdiff^T^nllnnacrlbcnhad 
~""-' "id Ihal each corrected aecordlnf to hIa 



HrondLsiidnfl ediuon ofQiieabach'a Greek TeaMmenI, printed b; hlmki 

' irenania la eoiD'D'ini^ died u in aulhniltr for the readlnf Tn b>i»r 

decldlni Ihia readlni (TeBlmoolea of ADle-Nlreoe Puhrra, p 17.) 

> Not. Teal. loi. I. p ES7. •Sao canon 3. In the nracedinf calnmli. 

< CompBTe 1 Cor. I £ 1.33.1I. 11.2f n.a. aCor 1.1. tel. 13. ITheaa. 

n. 14. 2Th*H. 1. 4. >n.l I Tim. lU. G. 16. The phnHi ■•»<r.> T>. I-fH, 

enfrffoEi'tfitu/' (A' Z.'rAta of frequent occurrence In ihe Hvp(Da|lD( ver- 

parlicularlr of (he Civlei AlaiudilBB% which waa wiUlanln Bffpt, wbai* 
111* BapOMv'ai reraloiiwia made. 



or iffXTTATKfXS FEOM 





• ffift^flv V«»k.nirB« T» 






LIX 



V%9 «*• 



Tc(I 





.ls.liu 




I 



HW Wy Wrf *n 13111 JOn I^XTK nXI'U . ^" •>.**ivnjrf» •«« 




kMlMCob- Aiidl«aia>v« 
mtf io tkem mktdk mere letfaea 
my peofiie, Thoa art mj people. art mj 



fL Bo&l,l.aiOLofBiiCfi>lkTenlaB.) 







Ihmt im the plK« 
7« «rr Bot my 
OMfliijfearcibe 



i ML 



•• •••« 









H «M flM4 ** Te are BOC mT 
be caBed cbadrcB oTihe Ivaff 




itef ia ifae plM 

, Te are aoc 07 

tkej be caUad the cMUree 



92. 



Iai.z.2l;2I. 



mm 'imi 



For tbo«xfli (by peofile brael be aa tbe aand of 
0M aea, jrei a remaatf of them aball return : tbe 
coofumpcioQ decre«r<l shall orerflov with rif b^ 
eooMieM. For tbe Ixwo God of HoeU abaU make 
a eoomropcioo, erea determined in tbe audit of 
all the land. 



Iaa.z.2l;a 

/M»f «M. 

TboQgli tbe people of teael be aa dw auid of 
tbeaca,areainamoftbemaball be aaTvd. Heia 
flirting ui accoml, and makiog a d'-doctkm with 
•aYiM foodneaa. Becauae wuh the whole land 
the Lord will make a reckoninf from which a 
dedoctioo hath been made. 



Emm « I spSiMi T«» •;«•, lfl>a«X ^ « «#^PK th 
;, T« BSTaJUc^^Ji •*»dWit-s«* Asy«*ysf 






Tboorii die •■■d»er of dw cbiklreB of krael 
be aa the auid of tbe aea, a remnaol abaU be 
aared: for be wiD finisb tbe work, and CA it short 
in richteoQSDeas : becaoae a abort «<»k wdl the 
Loranuike opoatbe eaithu 



SB. Isa. L 9. laa. L 9. 

0TD3 ppo3 T-tr yjh -vrttn rmai mm *StS *-; •• '^J '^'••« ^•— f •^""•'•f » /^- r"*' . ^ V ^^'^ ^■•••* 

Except the Lon of HoaU had left na a rerj Had not tbe Lord of BoAs kft na a aeed, we Except die Lord of 

■mall remnani, we should hare been as Sodom, alMukl hare been aa Sodom, and made like Go- we had been aaSodooa, and 

amd we aboold have been like unto Gomorrah. nwrrab. Gomorrah. 



4sTt m§fm 



mm M^<«- 



Mlnaaaeed, 
like onto 



M. Isa. Till. U. 



He shall he for a stone of stombllni^ 

a rock of offence to both the houses of laraeL 



Iaa.TiiL14. 

And je Shan not ran afainata stombling Mooe, 
nor aa ondera UUiog rock. 



Rom.iz.33L 

Behold I lav in Sion a stnmblinf atone, and rock 
of ofEmce : and wboaocTer b^eveth on him shall 
not be ashamed. 

See alaoRom. x. U., and 1 Pet ii. 6^ 7. 



Ilsi 



laa. zxTiiL 19. 

nyr> ru» iro pit pit p»s3 'xo* ^in 



Iaa.xxTiii. 16. 

lya f^CaXJL* •«; ra ^i^«X«a Z««v X*^*9 



wtKvnKn^ fXKlKTtr, aK^9y«V«Sl£ir, frT*^3V, i*( Ta 



* St. Paul here aeemv to have made ase of tome other translation, ditkr- 
eat. (rota utj we now have ; it sf rees in sense both with the Septuaidnt 
and tbe Hebrew. The roost remarkable difTereoce from the Hebrew is 
that mn pya {« remlered «aTa t5» «a.^5ir nvr-.r. They seem to bare 

read it nm, as the same thing is expressed Gen. xrii. 21. Tbe Samaritan 
agrees with the HH>rew, The Valirate, Syriac, aod Arabic versions aitree 
with Ihe Heptuai^int. However, the" sense of the prophecy, both ways, is 
much tke Mine, tliat Aarah should have a son at the tmie of life, or at the 
return of time next year. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotationa. p. 36.) 

* This quofation A%Te»^n nearly with the SeptuaxinL aiul still more nearly 
with the Arabic. They differ in several particulars from the Hebrew, but 
the general sense \h tim same. The prophet foretells a xreat destruction 
of the children of Israel, but not a total one ; a remnant tnmdd return and 
be eaved ; the apnatle very aptly appliea this to the times of the Gospel, 
when some few of the Jews beHeved, and were saved, and a signal destruc- 
Cfcm came upon the rest. It ia worthy of obaervatioo, that tbe expreaaiona 



here in Isaiah are the same as we find in Dan- ix. vrbere tbe deatrocixn 
of Jerusalem iM foretold. See this prophecy and the anplication of it weQ 
explained by Bishop Newton, Dissertations on the Propheciea, voL ii. p. 56. 
(Dr. Randolph on the Quotationa, p. 36.) 

* The quotation in Rom. ix. 33. is taken fnm two places in tbe prophecy 
of Isaiah. St. Paul, in order to prove that the Jews in general should be 
cast off; and only those amonx them who believed should be aaved, refers 
to two passages in the prophet Isaiah, of which he quotes auch parts as 
were sufficient to prove his point The first citation aipneea with tbe He> 
brew. The Septoagint differs widely. The other citatioa arreea nearly 
with the Septuagint ; it differa from tbe Hebrew <Mily in re^d&nc with the 
Septuagint aaratrxw^qrira*, ekoU be askamedf which is also the readiDg 

of the Arabic version. They aeem to have read in tbe original 1^3^ (Tsam) 



instead of V^m (racmsa). (Dr. Randolph on Qootatiotia, p^ 36.) Tbe qoo- 
tation \r Rnm. x. 13. agrees with the latter clause of ba. xxtiaL 16l with ditf 
whole of which also agreea tbe qnotatioo in I Pet fiL 6. 



^t„. L 4 I.] • ■ THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, 

' TfeirtoM 1 iKt ta asm Kir > (booMHa mwe, ■ BolwM. 1 Uy tor the KhhhMIod ofSlaii ■ Mone 

MUHoiH, •preckKU cwpar-MODS, Kiarelbaii- oriae«li»l>l« wonb— ■ cDdhd pneloiu can»r- 

(httoa; ba tlHt bcUeiclk ^all not nuke bula. Mooe Ibi Itia fconilukiDior K udiMWtnbo- 

. (Ba cdofoaiulH^ Bp. AsmO.} liaicih ihall dm bs aihtmaj. 

M. U..III11.SL , _ 'fh'ffiStniri ' 'o 

DM Vl^ m»cn on* n*'!* TI^K "»ir#(""TB ^i Wf^mtf^^lm nam i(. wttntmt I 

ItifBUDiM 1rbk^bl(tmu doiheibaU Whicti, tfaMiiilOt hMteflUntbexbr. TImiimbwI 



tr. Dtm. tn. 13-14. thai. xn. U— 14. , . Rom. t. G-S. 

mrDTfi uVnSp' 'o nwrt «vi iMWa ¥h ,°""''.'!"!TJ'V,7'^'.'uI,Vi,l!i.7''^Ky- «* "T "fti'r"^! x't' ■^■'•"'""'■"■' 

■l la not in harm, ihu tluu ihaaldca ht, >i >' iu>i Id tianw aboic, Uui U»d abnuMe* Ha^ not Id Uibit heut, WbD (bull Hcrnd Ints 

Who iball (oup for ni to huTtD. ind briiiK It Hf, Wbo wUI aKend lor Di lUo hsaieii, and beaveDl (that Li, to brloc dowD UirlB JVm 

nolo ua, tbal «« iDa:r )•«■' It aod do It) NEltbcr '"rmfi llto lu, tbu we nuj bsir hkI do II I nor la abnt). Or, wbo iball daacend Ldlo tbe deepi 

itilbe]>oDdlba*sa.IbutlKiuihouldeMvT,Wlia U bcjoad ttui k*. itau Iluu iboDMea tar, Wlio . (that M, la bring up Chrlit, ■lynfmmihadeadX 

■hill |o OTsr (he aea tor ua, Ibal we mar bear 11 olll >=""■ "<.' •« Ibr o^ uid brtD| It to ue, and Tbe woid ia Dl|b Uiiie, em bi tta; anulb 

In tbr nHHth uid Id \bj hean. ireir dmi thee, bi Sij bwiub Htd Is Ibj tieaft 

» lia. m. 7. , , laa. m. 7. ... .*«»■ »■ '8- 

utTP rr^ *3D ^r. on™ -^.^^^ «.^;f,r.;':".'.';;';-c"-r-?2:;:*^°'"" .«''.'4;;;:;.c'".:'.'v:;:k:*'^"" ■ 

Bow bMBllfiil npoa the monDtilni are the feet Like beiolT od Ihe D»nnWna,'-)lke the r»at of How baandftil are the feel artbemthil preach 

•fblmlku brti^elh |aodltdtai|i, Ibal pobbiheih eoe prneltUPbn peace, like Me pmoliimli^tlad tbe Ooapel of Peace, md bibi( (kd Udiii(e of 

peaea; that biiDtelhiDodlMlBciorfood! lldlii«L foodlhlotal 



Bool I. 



1 win more Iberau jeilouiywtth lAeei vMcA 1 will prot^e them bT what la not a nalkm. IwlUpraToke ToalojealoHjbr MmUolara 

■riDotB people;! wis proToke them to anlerb; Br > balUh DaUeo will I tei IheDL d& people, and bj a IbOllih natlDii wtU I anfer 

101. liLliv. 1,Z tn-liT. 1,2, Ham. i.%ai. 



If uked D. 



- - .,— - J.. , . I became DunllitMtotbemwhoiDqiiLndMit for IwaifcoDdoftheraihil agflihi me net ; Iwia 

m o '.''■"'*™'*^Jf2',\^'^— tnei.i™ fouo<lb70i™wha«ugh[men«. ™*'.'™ .,^™.'S..™.i.«,..j',.^^. J.^J; 



US; 1 KliWB III. K. IKbuiilKlt. Rom. il. 3. 



TbaebiUn>«(hMlb»e IhrowDdawn TheT hare deoioltahad Ihr ahan, and ilala Itaf Lord, [hef hare Ulledlhr |lropliel8,uiddUfad 

uuoe attam ad ■■ Ihj propbeu wlih the propheu itiih the aword ; and I oo^ am left, and down lUna akan i and 1 am left alooe, end tEef 
E^'JlSSSi?^"' *'*"" "'•f'"^"!""*'"''**'^ •eeknvllfa. 



'" . ,}P^'^.'^^ innnilk.l& «om,ri.4. 

I hare laft Me HTea IlionMDd hi brael, and all And thoo aball Uxn In Iirael aeren tbooitnd I hiTe reeened ta ranatf •«(« DnuaeDd men 

the *°"V^^,'^TM'* bowed unto Bial, and men, CTeu all the knee* ohlcb bare mt bowed who hare aM bowed Iha knee to Ue fn/i ^ 

IM. lm.iiltM. («id»eBlia.<l,aEiek.iU.a) 1». udi. 10. (end aee ta. tI. 9. Eaek. lU. £} Rmi. il, 8 

OiTi rTDTin nn r^vn aybj ions '*"■ '■-"."■ -^•i t-r-'t -™,..r, ..<•». W....»T><(ie»in..f.>—».£>.i,c*lM. 

,?*.^^'"''J!"r«',''"'?P°"ToulhejplriI PorlheUrdhaUidreKbadToawlthiheiplrlt Oodhalh|tTm[homUiaaBirtioftlamb«r,»jBe 

Mdaap Bleep, end hMbtloaed TOOT eree. of etupebcUon, and will do«e op Iba trvm of Ihuthef iholi]dnolaee,BndeanIlla(IkeTabaBld 

mPaalbiji.S3,M,(IiJS3,orEofll.h.erdon.) Peal Wl. a SI. Rom.Jd-ftlO. 



iijun -ror wjrwi nnho ojri'p mwnn : 






> 1lMUM<lehare^hKiMllnlealMraUiin,ic<M)iim»daieBwhaiMD>e> ,ti<rr't,atiaid: Which IMI to doobtkea the true rewlliv, ai It afreei 
nri fa the book of DenieranBin to bla preeeoi puipoae : Uiiaea there, ben wtth tba eaotei^ and to •npponed b7 tbe CbahM Paiaphraae. Uie 
Vakln(orih*MTtaeDlniwlewlthtbe cUhlreD of larael, eipreueiihe Byriaa, AraUo, and VolaaU LaUn TeniDUB, and bf JenHne. ^mmachni. 
•Mlawa ot that corcnanlbr pimerblal phraaea taken from ifie tnoeac- In hto flraek Inmlukin, renden lhenebroitb/ix>(, aewiuj: (Dr.Ru. 
ttoMoreodwIlhthechlldnnaflinel: IP*a{aa»he; </. ' ; ' < ' dolpb on Iba QuotaHoaa, p. 37.) Pnf. N. K. Berlfil, Pealml, ai BeceneloDe 
«iKeJ»»ew,^. dndtaf lotbedellTdTTafllielawfrDn If. . . 11 Teitn HebrBI et VarStnum Andgoanm, LalhieVeieVp.31. (DpeaUn 
■taanercrlteMa/inH, tnaUodUuloIhe paaaa«e ' I . I ...'. 1S06.) 

onr OMRadBM; atFaolmakaa lue of the like ptan ■ Tbli quaUUon aireee In anasbnlh whh the Septuailnland iheBa- 

tkatatUrMMtoalndeiDibe deacant of OtaTli(lBB thr . I . brew, buteaema to be taken fromi diB^renl Innaladsn. The wordaof 

■Od hnttlAd BlInBkia j andlha tatter pan, la which tl ' tin; odflnal aratnnipoBed.and anniewhu ebrldied. (Dr. RaiidD|pb.> The 

tb*u|iiBMiHlla^(|reMboaiwilbibeBeplaMlntaDd'... . .. ii ... NS.30. of Giieabaeb'a notadDnCReftui 100.), aner^.xxp", edda wEi>. 

■■lttta(ealrawaniortw<>.(Dr.RandolphoDiheauoK.>.... |. •■•■-, wblcbafreeawlih ihe»ep<umlnL 

< Tlib qoMMMD agreai Terbadm with Uieaapnia|mtia]i<l il ii;r<:i"> uiiIi I • The Hntnrlof tUi quoUIIan ngrcea with Ihe Bebrew, ddI; akerint 
Ifc. Halwew, ai«plliii IhM ln«eafl of mp («DM) « Um «■ iir«el*«s both *t^™^ 
'»'^_"- "^ ••P'^Hta W.*^ .«. ml.™ ~dO^ («««.) I Ma^'^^^^ 



TABtn or QrOTATI03» rwoM 



LQuf.T. 







i4K»- A»1vrm0ttttimum^tiuf' 




Trvr.xMt 21,22 



t • 



U <W»r ^mtem/f te hi— ij. crre 
4NI : aftfl if te li* limrmj. five icm 
r«r titov itek kiM» ocMfo «rftre 



tor 



V»> 



l6l ^>i 











«iy«r 




BcKxaa) 

!••>», Ju^* b^«i. 



Pnn.izr.a.& 







V feed Win ; 
thoQ 



l«,XlvSL ■flM.BV.lL 

Car* f^avTM t/i***, f* ^* alu^arvra* «s tm Z« «y«. JL*>«« !*#•«*;, «t* •#«• ■ i< ri .a« v»y«M, 

0^*0mTtf p»m 4«c.a*tr»*«, a^ JLsyi* ^* •■« «*««^ ■«• »••» >■•■•■■ «£a^&ay «nva« t^ Aa^.* 
Vf»#»r«w'a«- rr« a^« umft^*» wmm >«*•, aa* «^«Ta« 
var'a y fc arra ra* Oat*. 

froa aj iMMCh; my words ilial boC b« rr- 

▼eneit», thai to im evcfj 

ereiy 






UL Farf. s««L 9. («f. of E^lbhv 

Thcrefer« «0 1 fhre thaaksoato 
Mraif ttve b«aaie% aad «of pralaea 



) PaaLzTifLtfL 

TT^f A'* T*rr* a£t^i«A«9»vrt/Ka4 r«« a» alvara, bp«, 

sa« T9 avatar* 0^9 ^aJUa. 

OUrd, ForlhfecaaaeIwiOpraaaelbee.OLord< 
■tour theaatto— ;—difctto el od to Qriyaatethyi 



Earn. zv.t. 

A«a rtvT* a£a^sJLty^rB^a« r«« av 

Fbr ikil CMM «a I ceaina to d 
Bd iiof totto d^ Sana. 



IIZ Deal. JLulL 42(0. of b«IMiT«nMNL) 
K«)oic«, Oya aatioiu, wiiA lua people. 



PnL cxvU. 1. 

Pr«ia« the Lord afl je naciooe 
yeper^. 



prBieehliD all 



114. 



I*a 



XI. 



nry ■»•! ir< enr 



10 

Ncinn 01*3 rrm 

ir-rn o»« rSit o^ 
Artd in thai (far ih«>r« BtiaJl be a root of Jesse, 
wfiu h stiall b^ frjf sfi «iisifD of the people : to it 
kii«U Uie f;cnule« seek. *^ ' 

ll"' !•» Hi. 15. 

T»a/, whlrh had not been told them, shsU iher 
we, Afid /A/i/ which they bad not beard, shall 
thejr couHiU«r. 

116- lie. xaix. 14. 

: -nnon r jaj njoi roan roan mam 

The wisrlom of their wiae vutn shall perish, and 
the uodersiaodinf of their prudeat men shall be 
hid. 
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E*f ^rlrr* *i9% §urm ra* Xaav 

Onatkna, with his paople. 



XT. UL 

Iwf^aa i a ra ahviura rvvJLas* avrsv.a 

ye G«Bril i a> with his people. 



PssLcxTiLl. 

Atnt-rt rar Kv^iar a-arra ra aiv^, aaiB«n««Ta 
mmr%9 wmrrtf ai Xsai. 

Praise the Lord, all ye aatiooB. 
praise him, aU ye peoples. 

laa. xi 10. 

Errm* tir t^ ai^i^a iftiicf « ^»^» rev Iirr'si, aa« a 
air>a-Ts/»iv9( •rx'** i^»*, •■■• awT^ a^^ iXa-*awri. 

There shall be m that day the root of Jesse, 
even he who riseth up to rule natjoos ; in him 
nations will pat their trust 



Atvara t*w t»p»tw 
avra* ^mrrt^ tl Xaa* 



XT. 11. 
a xm •ir^^ 



arataaran 

kadbiD 



the Lordi all ye Gentiles; 

all ye people. 



Rom. rr. 12. 

Erra* a ^<^a ra* I«rvs*, sai a aa««-ra/uva( spX"' 

There shall be a root of Jeaae, and he that stall 
rise to reifn orer the Gentiaa ; in him shall iIm 
Gentiles trusL 



Isa.litl5. Rom. XT. 21. 

'Ot« ai'c avs mvnyytKn wtft soraw, ai)/arra<, aa« Oif aw« aaiiyy^X.^ »f^« avrav, a^arrat, ma< ai' saa 

a/ aws aK4Kear«, Tviri|ve«ri. aK^xaan, a-»*«f-a«r«. 

Because they to whom do publication was Tb whom he was not spoken oC they sMl see ; 

msile coocerninii hioa, shaO see ; and they, who ^"^ ^^7 ^^^ '^^c oo< heard ahaU understand, 
had not heard, will understand. 



Isa. xxix. 14. 

Ka« aa>«A.a T^a ro^iaa rav ra^wa, itai rnv r»»i. 

And I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
will hide the understanding of the prudent 



Isa. IxiT. 4. 



1 Cor. L 19. 

AirtKm T^9 rae«oa t»» a-ae*', «■• Tf» arwtnt 

Tm9 TV9irm9 mltlTnTm. 

I will destroy the wisdom of the wiae, and wiQ 
bring to Dothmg the understanding of the pni- 
deut 



1 Cor. ii. 9. 



Isa. IxiT. 3 (4. of Englikh version.) 

: ITTWTO^ nru^ irilV O^nSn '"^'' •'*•! ®'"» »X,arow, «ai ra ipy. ro«, a a-aiq. ,«^.«, .a5p,,^o. eu« aa.ei,, a ^rai^arai j e.9( 



rat; ayavwriv avr**.* 



• ThN quotation IS talcen from the Heptuagint, except only Uiat the apos- 
tie read* .* Instewl of ir..,.. Perliaps the copy of the Septuaaint which 
he uwr-d ha/I it so, or poHslbly the text of the aposUe may have b^n aUered 
br transcribers: the word .MMir (for the take of) comes nearer to the 
Hebrew and answers better the apostle's purpose. And again, at the end 
tlie afNistle a/Jda <r»« .*,x*/.a. r»( i;.«pT.«« »»r»*-^ehen I »hall take 
away ih-^tr »lrui. This may possibly be taken from Isa. xxvii. 9., where we 

read m lliu l^eptllflffint xx. tovtj irr.a n .wXoyia .«ti« Sr-r afiX./u.i tii» 
•M-^T.*. »yc^-aruIthi»ulohimaeuJ>jeetqfthankefiving, vhenltake 
rertd'lhe'lllbrew ""' ^**' "* discover how the deptuagint translators 

» This doe« net exactly agree either with the Seotuaglnt or with the 
IlelMi.w. Inniiad of K4t ,M«uT,v a^.„*, Btf myeeyrititear, tho aposUe 
give, ,„ «n eriuivaleni exnre««|on often used in the Scripture Z- .A A» 
I Uvt. The rest of the citation agrees exactly with the Alexandrine <i)py 

The Vatican translates it more hterally,-o/«j.T.., ahatlsKear; but both 



of them agree in joining nvra, in the following verse, with T1«^S in this, 

leaving out IK and ^'>»— and to this the Arabic version screes. (Dr. Ran- 
dolph on the Quotations, p. 3a) 

■ This is an exact quotation from the Septuagint. The clause which we 
have given occurs in the middle of the verse ; which some writers not 
having observed, they have supposed that the Septuagint is not quoted 
The preceding words of this verse In the Septuagint, 

Eu^pav^ifTi ovpavai a^a avr^, 
Km* Wfonvvnrmrmtrm^ avr^ raarif ay^iXoi 0«o». 

Refoice, O heavens, with him, 
And let all the angels of God worship hhn— 

are not In the Hebrew; and the clause, quoted from* the Septnaafait. evi- 
denUy gives the genuine meaning of the Hebrew, though In the abrupt 
language of poetry, the preposition signifying tettA Is oidcted. (9eott) 

« This Is a most difficult passage : It does not agree either with the He- 
brew, or the Septuagint, or any other (ranslatioii now extant : nor la it pes- 



8tcT. L f I.] THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW. 

PDntneolhFbagtnnliif ofllu!wi)r1d,mn>hin> NoerUnwa^hnnl, ii«hanaDr^eyHiHai ^Eyihuh n> 



er huh > Ood, buMu Ihec, nor < 
■ ■ --■-'-■- -iioinrlUdQfcrihHii 



- UodhUbtirepiirodnirilMmthulDi 



11*. Jobi. a ' 

He uknh lbs wi« In Itaelr ovq snflJn«i 



lo hub kDDwaihii mbtd of Um Loidl u)d Poi who buthknoira Hit mind of ib» Lord, tbM 



H* ULkUh ths wIh In Ihclr <n> 
■ I Cor. ill. ao. 



Ji ihs ibooghu of men, UmI Tba Laid knoweih the thoDihu of tb 






umidtaifDUooni. TbonihAllnMmadaelhemniMtl'tkioi 



Va. Eiod. uzll. «. 

: pnrt np'i >.«>i V»6 upn a»'i 
The people at dawD In eel wul In dcink, u 



They nciUced lo derlli, not to OocL 



Id (he (Maple Ml down ueutud drink, ud 'TbVwonle i«ilo 
mpWpUj. upio[G?, 



Deiu. udl. IT. 
TbejF luilfleed to damoni, ui 
PbL irfi. I. 



I Cor. 1. 50. 
to Ood. 'sill the ihlwn whkh tba 



PbLxiIt. 1, 
9 eulli i) Ibe Lord'e, end lb* fulnsia TheeuiblitheLoTd'i,uiditaerDlDe»Uier( 



urHce to deTib ind oal u Ood. 
1 Cor I. SB. 
For Ihe eulta b lb* Lord'i, ud lb* (U 

I Cor. ih. 3L 



For wllh rtunmrring Upi vid iiuMher (OD(ue 6i) eceogu of tba iai>ck*i7 ol Ihtfr tpt, be- Wlib'tnent^DtherlDMUMMidotbeiDpe'eflll 

wUI beipeet lo hie people; Yet Ibej aiauld uuh Iheyinll>p«iku>ibli people oUbniuuife ipaik unto ibti people; ud 7M IbrtQ Ibit nUI 

"their. toBjue—fellbej would not heir. thtr no! beer me, lillh the Lort. 



m. PkLtIILS. PaLiiU.G. ICor. IT. 27. 

TbDa hut pnt to Minji unUerhli feel. TboubuipuiiUIbln|(uaderhi>ftet FoThebUbpuiiUthlofiund 
127. In. iM. 13. In. uU. la 1 Cor. it 32 

moj mo '3 iPi^ Von •■!—»'■• ■•■ •■->•■>■ ">"■ >•■» •■■•Iht»iw.. ».j.Ib.. ■"■ »!.>..■■ .ur" j-i 

LatuteUud diink, for lo-mortow we die. Let oa eU lod drlok, for to-morntw we die. Let lu est end drink, <i)i 



The llrit nun, AdUD, wu made e HTlot BOL 



»■ In.uT.S. 

Ba will iwiUow up death In ticlorj. Mlfhijr da 

10. Roe. nil. 14. 

Siw T3BP vm mo irai tik ""'' '"' 

Ode■l^■ win be tbr plaiuea 1 Ofiin^l will O death. 



31. Paal. iiTi. 10. 

I ballered, therelbra h*Te 1 apokeD. 
3L In. nil, 8. 

lima ba*e T heard thee, and lo 



hdaj 



captabia lima I haTe henrkenedu UiM ; 



In Tielorr. 
Cor. IT. 16. 



a Cor. It. 13. 
IhaTabelleTed, iberefore taaTe I ipokeo. 

rfeiicwDred'ibae. 



ge b a lima auepted, andhl Ibt 



either wlih Ibe Hebrew or wlib one anmbar. In the ■poatle'a dtaUon Ihe 
arpae li eaar and eonalBtanI, and airaaabla lo the eonleil bi Ihe prt^el. 
No aanea can be made of Iha Hebrew, but bj e nrj forced conalnieUDn. 
Some crltle* hara linaflned Ibal Ihe qiiotalion wia taken from HiDe ipo- 
Ci7phal book : bU U U ao near 10 Ihe Hebrew bar*, both la aenae and 
«onSa,lhalwaoanwMauppoBelt tobelakea from any alhar paaaaia. Kor 
In Uili eeae would the apoatla (tl 1> preaoraed) haae Inlrndntail il wllb— 
al U ii wrlUen It la mora ieaaoiiab!s id nippoae thai Ih« Hebrew teil 
bn* b«R cormplad, and thai tlie uinflle took hli c nation from aome more 
correci eopT. Bee nahnp Lowih'i Note on la, lilT. (,, and Dr. Kennl. 
eoa'a Diaaertalto Qeneiall^ I M. ST. (Dr. Randolph on Uia QualatiaDa, 

I A<T.. la added alter *)••■'» In Ihe Codei Aleiandrlnua. 

• ThI* qnMBlkn ifreee bolh wHh the BeplDacul and wllh the Hebrew ; 
«Kap<tbaIlt aubiaiDte(Ti*<',^M<Hin,liR'»trii'>-,t^aaaii,irtileb 
iMW Wf dew bM akar Iba aana*. (Dr. landolph.) Bertiil HSa oT lb* 



FtuUne Epiale^ bealde* the VuIfUe and CopUc Teraioni, b**e ■•lr>- 

• Tbladoeanolappi-eTtsbaanrcllBlional an, Iboiuta K acraeenwlT 
both wllh theSepiuatiUii and Hebrew ofDauL »ill. tf. <Ibld.) 

• Thla la not quoted (tnm tba Sepnuflol, bul airraa In lulafue* wHh 
On Hebrew; eieephni) ilial 11 aabafllatec the frelperasn brllie lUrd and 
add! i.iT'i- tvriii— aoiUi Ma Lard. The lemon of Aqulla afreea aatOj 

rallr; hut rlie a|w,il(. t 

• Dr Raiidulfh li Df "pbikn thai Ihe ap oMla ellher had a diSbrenl rand- 

aeni« rmm that aim'iaM) in Iha Hebrew LeilcoBB. Bul BiabDp Bantn 
hnaahDwnihiiBi. t'lulnn^clladlhepnipbalbidrecUj. (TraaalMkaa at 
Hoaaa, Kele^ pp. 113-'167.) 
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■Hi 






• » 



<nnji 



1 will MC mj ubernacle aiDonf yoo : And ^ ^^ 

I wU wsIkuiioacyoii,aiidwUlDe7oarOod,uid I will walkabooiamoaf voi^ and be yoar Ood^ 
ye ehell be lay people. and je sbell be my peopte. 



TABCBS OF qUOTATIOm FROM 

Let. XEfi II, 12. 

And I will fix my toberaacie iiwyn yoq.-^iid 



[PabtL Guv.? 



SCbr.irLieu 

*Ot» »ft%^rm §9 mtrt^gf umt 



'Bl 

.1 



IM. ta.m. 11,12. 

n9v>D ws tpirrSirKDD 09D ws mo mo 



Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, 
touch no unclean thinga, go ye out of the midat 
of her. And the God of larael will gather you iqi. 
'8ee the marginal rendering.) 

36. (Bee 28am. tIL 14. fai No. 146. p. 307. IVro.) 



13S. Eiod. zvi. la 

He that gathered much had nothing orer; and 
be that gathered little had no lack. 

137. PaaL czii. 9. 

ipV mnp injm D»avai6 fw itd 

He hath diaperaed, he bath given to' the poor; 
Ilia rjghteouaneaa endurelh for ever. 

138. Deut. ziz. 13. 

At the month of two witneaaee, or at the mouth 
of three witneaaea, ahall the matter be eaia- 
bliahed. 

139. Gen. xil. 3. (and see xriii. 18.) 

: nonNn nnero 'ys *p unsn 

In thee ahall all lamilieaof the earth be bleaaed. 



140. DeuL zxviL 2B. 

onm ntrpV 

Cnraed 6e he that confirmeth not otf the worda 
•of thUlaw to do them. 



laa. m. II, 12. 
A«'»cr«Ti, MTtrr^r*, i|iXliTt asailtv, m«» «>•• 

Depart, depart : come oat thence, and tooch no 
polluted thing. CoHme oat of the midat of her, be 
dean. And the God of larael will bring op your 
rear. 



Ezod.xvi.18u 

He who nthered much had nothing over ; and 
be who pmered little did not ftU abort 

Paal. cxli. 9. 

He hath diqperaed ; he hath given to the needy ; 
hia righieouaneaa ahall endure for ever. 

Deut xix 16. 

Tfiwv ^MfTv^v, rrvriTiftt »•» /«^«. 

By tb« mooth of two witneaaea. or liy die 
mouth of three vritneMeay every tmng abaO be 
eatabliahed. 

Gen. xii. 3. (and aee Gen. xviiL^l&) 

And in tbae ahaU aU the tribes of the eaith be 
bleaaedt 

Deut xsviL 27. (26. ofEngliah Teriion.) 

jra^i rat; Ktytf rtv ve/*e« tmtow, ««ii|r»< 

Cursed be every man who will not persevere bl 
all the worda of this law to do them. 



I wiD dweO tai tbem and walk te lUm; aad I 
will be tbeii Ood^ and they abaU be my people. 



2 Cor. ▼!. IT. 
Kty$t k»^«ff* sM« m*mimfvm /m mmrtwit' ukym 

Wherefore^ come oat ftnm aooiv them, ao4 
be ye aepanle^ aaith the Lord ; and tooch not the 
unclean thingi and 1 will reeeiv« jroo. 

2Gor.Ti.ia 

a If vionf »•« ^vyaiTa^sf, Xtyca bp*f 'vama^ 

TWf.S 

And I win be a fother amo TOO, andje ahaB be 
my aona and dangtiteriy aaith the Lonl Alralghiy. 



20or.vffi.l& 

*0 r« a«X», •«« ta-Jk4»*«r* ««• I t« aXay**, tis 
i|X«r«-«Mira. 

He C*a/ Juitf fotAered moch, bad noUibig over i 
and he fAol Aatf^aiAcTMl little, hftd DO lack. 

2Cor. ix. 9. 

«*r*« ^avai atf ra* ««•*«. 

He hath d^peraed ainroad, be batb given to the 
poor ; his righteonsness endoreth for ever. 

2Cor. xifi. 1. 
Iiri rrfl/MiT*t im* /Mtfnfmw *m» xftmm crat^rtTM 

In the mooth of two or direo wkni 
every word be estabBsbed 



ra rm alif. 



OaLflt a 
*Or<avt«Xe}<i|li|C«vr«« a* W9t 



In thee shsll an natfoes be bleaaed. 



GaLiiLia 
IirisarafaT*^ wnf {( me a^A^arai •* «ari rai« 
^yfa^/Mroif av rm 4(Cxia rt« m^mv, r«« atttrai 
a«r«.> 

Cursed it every one, that eootinneth not hi sB 
thlnga, which are written in the book of the tov, 
to do them. 



141: Deut xzL23. 

He that is banged Is accursed of God. 



142. Isa. Uv. 1. 

Sinf , O barren, thou that did«t not bear ; break 
forth into singing and cry aloud, thou that didst 
uol travail with child ; for more are the childien 
•of the desolate, than of the married wife. 

143. Gen. xxi. 10. 

Cast out this bondwoman and her son ; for the 
son of this bonriwomaa shall not be heir with my 
sob, even with Isaac. 



Deut xxi. 23. 
ICixarofa^vec woa 6iow wmi %ft/tmfU9»i iv* 

£vA.ou. 

Every one that is hanged on a tree [gibbet^ is 
accursed of God. 

laa. liv. 1. 

tM^fmwinrt mips i| ew rtuvvTm' f^Jor »•« 
/Beqroir q owx ■livevrii' on -seXXii t« Tixva rng 
ipifMOv /«aXXov i| Ti|( ixovviK tov «r J'pa. 

Rejoice, thou barren, who bearest not : break 
fonh with shouts of joy, thou who sufferest not 
the pangs of child-birth: for many more are the 
children of the desolate than of her who hath an 
husband. 

Gen. xxi. 10. 

KxCmXi niv vmS'irxiii' TMurqc, xai rav v/sv ■vti|(* 
eu y»f ftn icXiip«»o/(i)rii a vies tii; x^m*iiTKm T<tuTif( 

/KITS TOU VI9V yM9V IrSttK. 

Send away this girl and her son, for the son of 
this rirl shaii not inherit (or, be the heir) with my 
son Isaac. 



144. PsaL Ixviil. 19. (18. of English v-^rsion.) . . , , ^*^ 1«^»>'- ^^ 

mna nwno nnp^ osf n^av onD"? n»^ ,;,,g,, ^o/u«t« i. -Vsp^^-. 

Thou hast ascended up on high, thou hast led Having ascended on high, thou hast led cap- 
captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for tiviiy captive, and received gifts in tlic manner uf 
men. men. 



GaLili. 13. 

Ea-isaTaparOf wmf i s^aptapitrof a«< {vXe*.* 

Cursed is every one that bangeth on a tree 



Gal It. 27. 
Ev^fmvinn mip« i| av rixTtvra* ^q^sr ««< 
/Soqvat, i| ev» w{t»ovv«* art voXXa ra tik** r^; 
ipil/xov /taXXav ^ tik f xov«-irc ra» mwS^m. 

Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not : break 
forth and crv, thou that travailest not : for i be 
desolate hath many more children than sbe 
which hath an hustMmd. 



Gal. iv.30. 

ExCsXi T^ir wm^S^Tn.^9^ M.»t row vtiv mwrnf vvyap 
f^^ *KnfO*c/»nrn i vioc tii; wmtoic^nt /urm res ^i* 
Tuf iXiuSipsf.t 

Cast out the bondwoman and her son : for the 
son of the bondwoman shall nut be heir with lbs 
son of the free woman. 

Eph. Iv. 8. 

When he ascended up on high, he led captkity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men. 



*■ In this and the folfowinit verses, the apostle applies to the Christian 
church what was siwkf'n of tlic Israelites, in different places, but vrith 
some little variation. The citation is uken from Lev. xxvi. 11, 12., only 

altering the persons : t533ina ^ias^D ^PTIJ / will set my tabemacla among 
you, is very properly translated itommrm iv iiwt«»», IiciU dtttU in them.— 
The clause following is left oat, and the rest is translated according to the 
Beptuagint, only with change of the person, and the Septuagint is an exact 
translation of the Hebrew. (Dr. Randolph on the Quotations.) 

• The general sense of the prophet cited is given in this passage ; but it 
is neither made from the .Septuagint, nor is it a translation of the Hebrew. 
The Beptuagint is, verbally, much more according to the Hebrew. 

■ We cannot say, certainly, whence this quotation is taken ; wo have the 
aabstance of it in several uarts of Bcripturo, where God promises to be a 
father to Israel, and calls Israel his son. Dr. Randolph thinks that it is 
OiOfft probably a reference to 2 Sam. vii. 14. where the very worda are 
S| oken of Solomon—/ wiUbt hit father, and he shall U my son; and this 
promise to David is introduced r 8. 7%us saith the Lord of Hosts (in the 
Beptuagint, Kwpioc w«irro«p»r«(), the Lord Almighty). The apostle applies 
this to ChrtstistiB in general. (Dr. Randolph on the Qtiotations, p. 41.) But 
. JCr. BcifU in ofopinioa, that the apostle seems rather to apply tb Chiistiaus 



the general declarations made by Jehovah concerning Israel. (Exod. iv. 
22, 23. Jer. xxxi. 1. 9. and Hosea i. 9, 10.) See Christian Observer, vol. x. 
p. 235. 

« This is only an allusion : it is taken, with a trifling abridgment, from ths 
Alexandrine copy of the Beptuagint, which is an exact trnnalation of ib« 
Hebrew. 

• Both the apostle's quotation and the Beptuagint version give the grand 
meaning of the Hebrew ; but neither of them is a literal translation ; and it 
is evident that the apostle did not studiously ciuote the Beptuagint. (Scott.) 

• Neither the apostle nor the Beptuagint gives a literal tranalation of ths 
Hebrew. Tlie word «-•(, erery one, is inserteid, which baa no correspoocBng 
word in the Hebrew ; and the words v«o eiou, of God, of the Beptoagim, 
are omitted. (Scott) Dr. Randolph thinka that they are probably a cormp* 
Uon of the text 

t This a{[rees with the Beptuagint, except that the pronomis Tmmr^v aod 
ra«Tir( (jthui) are omitted in the quotation; and that tik ixawti^ac i(tftksfro$ 
vomofi) ia subatimted for m^v ir «•» (jmy son Isaoe). In both these respects 
the quotation varies from the Hebrew ; though the sense is In no respect 
affected Or altered by it These alterationa or accommodsliaBfe were 
necessary to the ^^stle's argument (Randolph, 49cott) 



1, 
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AB, ' EzDd. zz. 12. (and we Deut ▼. 1%) 

Hooonr thv fitther and thy mother, that thy 
d^ytmaj be lonf upon the land. 



HI 2Sam. fii. 14. 

I win be hiaftther, and he ahall be my ton. 



THE OLD JTESTAMEIfT IN THE NEW. •>,'« , . . 

ExOd. zz. IZ (and aee Deut v. 16.) ^ ' ^ jipli. ^ S; 3. ^^ 

( y>«i»i|rsi, Ks* iva /tsu^oxf ones }'iii| in t^c >ni(. ^iv^tmi, »im ini^iMMpexf «»*•< <'* tiC yml^ ' 



CO 4 

Honour thy father and thr mother, that it may Honour thy father and thy mother— that it may 

be well with thee, and that thou mayeat lire long be well with thee, and that thou mayeat live lonf 

inthe.land. upon the earth. 

2flam.TiL14. Heb.1.6. 

%ym tT9^mt tnrm ttf irari^a, k«i rnvrf arrrn* ' lym ir^sut* »9rm nf trmrtfd umt mwg $rrmt fi* 

IMiaifViOv. aif vhv. 

I will be !• him a fiither, aadbe ahaU be to me I will be to him a father, and he abaO be to bm 

aeon. aeon. 



147. 



PaaL zctU. 7. 



Worahlp him, aU ye goda. 
14a PaaL civ. 4. 

: DnS rK vrv^ro nwn vsuhD rvtp 

Who maketh hla angelaapirita, hie miniatera a 
lUminf lire. 

149. PaaL zIt. 7, a (8» 7. ofEngUahyereion.) 

oar -wno 93V -^ oSip o^nSK ^l^o^ 
inro ]rip y»n Kirni p-rs narnt : inoSo 
n^nano |w per ^"''•» 0'nVn. 

Thy throne, O <3od, it for ever and ever : the 
■eeptre of thy kingdom u a right aceptre. Thou 
loveat righteootnesa and '-hateat wickedneaa; 
therefore God, thy God, liath anointed th#e with 
the oil of gladneaa above thy fellowa. 

150. PaaL ell 2&-2r. 

juxi : D'or 1^' nrpDi mo' fsufn u^ith 
naSa iSa^ ijaa oSai iDpn .— inw nam 
: mn^ i6 ynwan mn nmn : ifiSnn ofi^Snn 



Of old haat thou laid the foundation of the earth ; 
and the heavens are the work of thy hands.' 
They ahaU perish, but thou ahalt endure ; yea, all 
of them shall waz old like a garment Aa a ves- 
ture shah thou change them, and they ahall t>e 
ehanged : but thou art the same, and thy yeara 
ahall not fail. 



DeuL xzziL 4a 
bi «fer»»*«r«T«r«» mvrm varrif sy^^iX*! 
6<ew. 
And let all the angeli of God worahip him. 

PaaL civ. 4. 
*0 wotmv TOWf myytK^vt ««Tev wiw/i«r«, *m$ 

MHk) maketh winda hia meaaengera^ and flaming 
fire hia miniatera. 

P8al.ziv.e,7. 

*0 ^f099( a*»v. 8 ^»*tj **( ■*«•»• «i«*0{* ^aCfof 
<vSvTi|TO( ii ^aC«e( mg pt*riK$t0t re«* Hyavi|r«< 
fiitaiewv^r, esi i^imraf «M/*t«v* j^ia revro 
*Xf*<^* '* > Oie(, j 8flo< row, iXatav a^aXXitfciiii 
vajjH* TOwc ^iTOXOvc r«w. 

Thy throne, O God, ia fbr ever and ever; tlie 
sceptre of thy kingdom ia a aceptre of rectitude. 
Thou (fidat love righteousneaa and hate Iniqul^ ; 
therefore God, thy God, hath anolnCiBd thee wnh 
tlie oil of Joy above thy aawciatea. 



PsaL dL 25-27. 

Ksr* mfxmt ri|v ynv «v, X»p**, »h/uKtmrmff sat 
»fy» T«v x$*M9r9v iictv Oj ovpavoi. Avrei 



mvTif myya\9» 

rahiphlm* 



T. 



are- 



Ul. Psal. viU. 4-6. 

:inpBn o o-iirpi irotrr^a Bmn-ro 
v itjp n Tini iiaai d^hSkd Bjro vnonni 
: v'yjTTWi nnr Va f^^ ^rpoa viV^ron 

What is a man that thou art mindful of him 1 
and ihe son of man that thou visitest himi For 
thou hast made him a little lower than the angelf^ 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
Thou madest him to iwve dominion over the 
works of thy hands : thou hast put all thinft 
under his feet 



Xevvrai, tv ii ttrnpuvnf »a* iramc A( iV«tio* 
«aXai*6i|r«vrai, xa« iin« n^iCeXaiev iXi^f «( aw- 
rovf, xai aXXayiirorrai' £v 1^ i awre; ti, sai Ta 
iTir rev evx •sMitl/evrir. 

Thou. Lord^ in the beginning, didst lay the 
foundations ofihe earth ; and the heavens are the 
vrork of thy lianda. They shall perialL but thou 
wilt endure : they ahall all waz old like a gar* 
ment: and. like a mantle thou wilt fold them up, 
and they ahall l>e chanced. But thou art the. 
aame, and thy yeara ahall have no end. 

PaaLviiL4-6. 

Ti im» av^f wiref, in fnfl9^r•^ avrew ; i| viei 

mvifmirtv irt »irtr*$irrn avrev ; HXarrwra; awrev 

/Bpaxw TI wmf,' ayT'aXew;, t»^n *mt rtftn irrBpmv^t- 

ruf avrev, sat *mrtrr^Tut avrev iirt ra fpy« '*'*■* 



Xitpa 



.g«« 



avTOV. 

What ia man that thou shouldest be mindful of 
him 1 or the aon of man that thou shouldest visit 
himi Thou madest him a little lower than angela; 
with glonr and honour haat thou crowned him, 
and set him over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast put all thinga under his feet 



Heb. L6. 

lai «^«w*i|ratar«* mvrm 
6iev.a 

And let aU the angela of God 



Heb. 1 7. 
*0 veiMV rewf ayy^iXevf mvrf wwnfunm, %m» 
T#w( XaiTev«ye»( avrev «vpe( ^Xej^a. 

Who maketh hia angela aplrlta, and hia minlr 
Cera a'flame of fire. 

Heb. i. a 9. 
'O 5peve( rev, { 8«ef, $*( rev ai«va ren a<»v«f* 
^uittg «vSvTi|Tec Ii ^aCJof tiic /BariXiiaf rev* 
Hymmirmf {ixaiervviiv, itai «/t<r«ra( ave^iav* Stm 
rtvrt ixp**^ v^ ^ 0«*(, i ^**( ***«, tXaier a>^aXX<a* 
nmf wapa rev( ^ir exovf rev. 

Thy throne, O God, i» fbr ever and ever : a 
acep&e of righteouaneaa ia the aceptre of thy 
kingdom. Thou haat loved rigtiteouaneaa and 
hated iniquity; thereforo God, thy God, hath 
anohited thee with the oil of gladneaa above thy 
fellowa. 

Heb. 1 10-li 

SS» Ear* apx<K, Kvp**, "^n* yn' i9l/iiXivraf, aai 
•pya r«* X''^*** ''^^ $trt9 »l evpavei. Avrei are* 
Xevvrai. rv *i timpuvnf sat ravrif if laartev 
vaXaiaSurevrai, xai aSri* «ipiCeXa«ev ixi^iic 
a«Tev(, sai aXXay^nrevrai* Xv t$ i avrec ii, sai 
Ta im rev evs isXii^^evri.S 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning haat lafcl the foun- 
dadon of the earth, anclthe lieavens are the 
works of thine hands. They shall periah, but 
thou remaineat : and they shaU all waz okl as doth 
a garment ; and as a vesture shall thou fold them 
up, and thev ahall be changed : but thou art thft 
aame, and thy years ahall not faiL 

Heb.ii. 6-a 
Ti imv av9p«iire(, en mftvurun avrev; i| •!«( 
avffwirev, irt inrxurrii avrev ; HXarrwra^ avrer 
3paxvri «ap* myytKivf i*in aairiMI irrie^we* 
rm( avrev, 'kai EaTirr^raf avrer^iri rm »fy rm* 
X*tf«v rev* s-avra v«r«ra£a{ vaesara rav re^al^ 
avrev. 

What ia man, that thou art mindful of himi or 
the aon of man, that (bau visitest him 1 Tho« 
madest him a Uule lower tlian the angels ; tho« 
crownedst him with glory and honour, and didac 
aet him Ove^* the worka of thy iiands : thou haat 
put all thinga in subjection under his feet. 



152. Pssi zzii. 2S. (22. of English version.) 

: i^SnK Snp Tina 'ni6 yav mw)« 

I win declare thy name unto my brethren : in 
the midst of the congregation will I praiae thee. 



1S3. Isa. viii. 17, la 

I win look for him.— Beheld, I and the chiMren 
wldch the Loan halh given me. 

ISI. Paal. zcv. 7—11. 

caaaaS irj5n"*>H tijnjrn iVpa-on owi 
oa*nian *uoi •»« : laToa noo wo na^ina 
-»na 0X5K nv» D^panit :^SpD ihttm 'iijna 
: o-n ir^-M*7 oni on aa^ <jm ap idki 
: *nn\jir*>n jwa^-oH ^BKa ^nyar j-wn 

To-day, if ye will hear hia voice, harden not 
your heart, as in the provocation, and e^ m the 
dav of temptation in the wilderness : when your 
fiuhers tempted me, proved roe, and saw my 
woriL Forty Vears long was I grieved with /At* 
veneration, and aaid. It m a people that do err 
m their heart, and they have not known my 
waya : unto whom 1 aware in my wrath, that they 
ahonid not enter Into my reat 



PaaL zzU. 22. Heb. IL 12. 

Aii|>Mire^ai re eve/*a rev reif aliXf ei; /»ev* iv KwmyytKm re eve^a rev rei; aleX^tif ^e«* iv 

|i«ry isxX^riaf v/*vi|rM re . /Mr^risEXuna; v^viirw ri. 

I will declare thy name to my brethren : in the I wiU declaro thy name unto mv brethrtn : in 

midst of the congregatioo I vvill aing praiae to the midat of the church will I alng praiae unto 

thee. thee. , 

laa. vUL 17, 18. Heb. il. 11 

Xa< mreila; ere/tai er* avr^i. Ilev tym sat ra ILym «re/iai <rfa-e«9M( ir' avr^*.— !(•• *yu %mt 

wmtitm m ftot i{«e«v i B$9s, ra trmtitm k /*e< i^wkiv i 9»9t, 

And I vriU truat in him. Here am I, and the I will put my truat in him. Behold I and the 

children whom God hath given me. children mihich God hath given me. 



PaaL zcv. 7—11. 

Sii^ipev, la* T^( ^wvifc awreo asevnTT*, Pn r»X«> 
pvv^re rac zmfiimf v/mv, if av r^vapairiKparMV^ 
Eara rifv liA^pav rev viifar^ev iv r| ipi|^4»* Oy 
•ariiparav ftt ei rariplf v/Mtv, if esi/iarav, sai iile* 
ra ipya ^ev. Tirrapaxevra ir^ «-forwx^*<^* ^1 
yirim iKiiv|,Ea« eiira' Aet vXavavrai r| xapfift, 
xat avrei ev» lywmTmvrmf ilev(/*ew* *Q( altera av 
Ti| epyi /Hev, I* airiXiwrevrai aif t«* Kararavriv 
/lev. 

To-day, since ye have heard his voice, harden 
not your hearts ss at the great provocation.-vaa 
in the day of the temptation in the deaert, where 
your fiuhers tried me ; they proved me, though 
they had seen my worka. Forty yeara I waa in- 
censed with that generatton, and aaid. They do 
alwaya err in their heart, and have not known my 
ways. So I sware hi my wrath. They aludl not 
enter into my reat 



Heb. ill 7—10. 

£9/Hifev,^iav t«( 9«>iic«vrev axevniri, ftn r»Xv 
pvviira rm( »apfiac v/mv, i( iv r^ rapariKpar^^^ 
Earifc r«v H^ipav rev riipar/iev iv r« ip^^^y* Ov 
iraiparav pM ei «aripi( v/*»v, ifeki^arav pia, Kai 
aifev ra apya|»ev rarrapaxevra iri|' Aie vperwx* 
6«ra r| >'fvia ixiivy xai iirev* An wXavavrai Tf 
*mfS*^' avrei }| evs ay' vara v raf U*v fttv *Q« 
apiera iv Tf •fytf /lev, n airiXivreiTai a*; t^v 
sarajravriv piev. 

To-day, if ye will hear hia voice, harden not 
your hearta, aa In the provocation, in the dav of 
temptation in the wilderneas ; when your&tnera 
tempted me, proved me, and aaw my worka forty 
years. Wherefore I waa grieved with that gene- 
ration, and aaid. They (to alwaya err in fAeir 
hearta ; and they have not known my waya. 8o 1 
awaro in my wrath. They dudl not enter into my 
reat 



> Thia quotation may be taken either from Ezod. zz. 12. above given, or 
from Dent. v. la which runs thna i—Honcur Ihy father and thv tnother, 
Ikai tkv dayt majf be proUmged^ and that it may go weU with thee in the 
Imnd which the Loan tky God givth thu. 

a It vriU be aeen that theae worda are quoted ezactly from the Septuacfnt 
of Dent zzzli. 43. But there ia aomething answering to them in the He- 
brew. Some other additions ive made to tb« aame verae which are not bi 
.the Hebrew. (ScoCt) 



■ Thia quotation is taken from the Septuagint, which agreea ezactly vrlth 

the Hebrevr, only forDfi^Snp (jthou ehalt chanfe\ ia pot fxi^iif (lAimaAo/C 
foid up). Some manuscripta of thia epiatle have axxa(ii< (thou ehatt 
ehange\ which ia also the reading of the Vulgate venAon. Dr. Randolph, 
therefore, thinka it probable, that tlie origind reading, both in the paalm 
and thia episUewaa axxa^nc It ia ao in the Alezanorine edition of the 
Sepluaglpt, and In the clauae immedUtely folio whig, aU copiea read axxa^ «,- 
revrai. Oa thA Q,^MltttanaK^. ^ 



8 TABLED OF QpOTATIOIfB FBOH [PwrLOui^T 

9 ¥W »Vi STS"* B""** vvhti TO'l 



laannif (^H*1<I^M 






lb reaed rtwnall U 



(K'u^sI 



IK r«Lu.t. TbLi^-I BMl*.<. 

Tbon an ■ [OM tbt anr, lAar Iha bldar of Thou ut k prtsK fee artr, itar Uw ecdt 



K7. 0«ii. ull. M, IT. &«.xtf.U,ir. BrihvLmi 

yaw Ttt'J - mrp-DW 'i T» J^ JM«^i^^ „,,KTi™ I.«^™ ^|^»miJ™, 12,4™ i.u^'I^>^*^"» m^*-* ■»•*-• " 

BTmn«irbn«Inn>ni,ialIhilHLonl, ■lyMwBjinHU'faanlnonBllhihddTd fiod ■■■ii br U^aKaikbla* 

.l>HtbiblsMlh(lwlllUaaUiH,ndlamaHp(r- i-wttbEUiiliu 1 wu iBdMd bl«w ihM i Md I UMk«. tnqblmthMindsBMaftM i 

tailwUlnuiUlplrtbTMWl. wUl nudUpl/ |E]> MKl ibaDdiulj. mtdOftfOM. - 1 

UR ftpd.U T.4ft. Biad.ii>.« HA.*IL& 

And look, ihit ttiOD nka Uua BfitT Uulr Sh itat Iboa OBka Umb kaeonliw M Itw Fk 1m> Hub iMk tkt'i|M« ^A* d Ma 

pMIMn, wtuoli ou (boind Uiaa b tlu mnDi. pHUn itaowB ihw on ilili bobbl i aiegnlit m tko pMMia AmhA M Am k« 

Ut. ]ar.ui].3I-»M. . Jw.iaL3l-aL ■■buiH.k-lft 

i-M-nn 'rrw f-iwvwj DMa taw run *'i'':!::',2:rriv:\^riu:'i':Jr; Ji:jir/ri^™t*2:'^rs'irs 

wnfl.-owDnnow^'Mnr.n-rw i:..'':^"i;r^?s^*s::;:::,zi::?t;: te^.v^'^rLs^Ts.irricz.': 

onh innm nuiuM caVSrim^a >rmrT-nN (,,«.» «n^..i »■ ■<^m( or^ >^^ ■■. *^/7;.h.» I«^, JZTT^ .^JT-m* 

trt^i^^rt ftr «vf*^ J^>'**t Tv^i T«r b^iv fn n^ 



tb* laid, Behold, ■liod>>'f < 



:^?aa 



Btbold, iha ikTB coraa, Hdlh Iha Lord Ibtl I .y"*^,^ iV "" *""^ "^ ' 
niu aaJw a aaw cotaunl «Hti Uia twuia oT wtwDtwUlmikctnaiKMnakalwWii 
iHMlaodwUbibalwiBaorJBiUiiDotKcardlH of tanal and wUilba booM of Jodihi onae- uniii lad us baiue or Juiiai 

thadUtWIIookllMnbtlhalMDdloMailltfm ■ll>aixliilb«dar«banlloak1lmnbTll»abuil Omj vrtiml look tbea bjrin* 

outrun laari of BfTH<>Meti UT eoniMitf M .lytni H™ emef Kpjt . ' " 'i^ tbaj iM pat om of Uh land sf l3Rn< i »«■ ^_ __ 

U>M bralra. akbwuhTna a biubaod la Umil aUda ^ itala sotcmM oToloa, Uurafen t Mek ■HKlnmrciimunl.aodlnaarMdtMBM^ 

^ SiLiSrX ihta rt^ ». th. «>.^ ~ ««:• of IJ-n, «10; lb. 1*^ njiftl. !■ -jr- »" >*3. ^^^i^a ao^a^ftMI^B 

Ihallwillmike wllhl»«hMia.oriarMl;»ft.r f"«?","'^'E.' "IS ™*1 ..""i! T J!?^_Sf miMht hoy.oriar«rt»a>tM« tllBy^Mf 

iboae diTi. uiib lb* LdTd I Hill put mT In In line) ' aHsr iboH daj^ lalih (ha loni I will IjiiiL I iriB pal nv lam bi Ibatr ■■« ■•g 

Uialr lawmrd nana, and *»l write ll In Ihalr adifilniTlmiothBlr OKlanlandliinandwrlu tl^Eia laUifirtiwUiudlwai WBa«*W 

w™;«MSlh^J^Jd2h^|j£^ S?,^u'bi»r^"?^'SS^»^ t"«'^'db^^'ZS^^'^t.iJS:'2?S 

Ml?ni''K^'^!lh^''tI^ ' fcl^h«"mhl]l ijuf^w Imnbirb^Ui™"»!^iig'K™ihrio"i fo'r'S l'hiSkIi'oi.'^''&iyui?loMIO>lK*n"»"' 

^ r!n^ ihr ^ u^n tU< •MeuT^ulih ih> i"n t^ov rua froDi ihe f niiHi u> ihe ]«■■ of I will ba nwrelfol u> iheir »t%h m —* 

I«u. r for I will Inrilf* iheir julqulifraad I wlU "'"" i '«• ■ "i" >>« fn««L(ul to ihglr laiqnilita, il»li li™ land ibeir IniqmUei)- •« I r— K 

taiuunbci thair (In no more. ■"a "> ™« ruMinber ihab rina. no mora. 

ia>- End, iilr. S, |j_^ _ _^,^_ ^^ B^^ III.. 8^^^_^ »...,., r-.r. r. .i.. T.J'j'V.'i.f^l, ■m.i"-' 

Iau) hub made wIlhTOu. ' Lord halti mida wlib 7011. balb enjolnHl aWO }«a. 

161. Pi»l. »l, 7— ? (S-9.ofEn(li«tnBr«ii.n.) PiaL iL S-8. ^^^ *■*"*'•«--»•* 

!~i>iB -^ fi'-u cnK men irtnnjninai ,.™V.V.V''o\V/«™«.J^™!'i7'»'..! ..iHr^Vt'-'o^iJI^-irTrli^**" 

inH3-nn imcx m : rAH9 ^<A riMgm •>■ ■.■»!. titi •■■'»' iii., i>. (» iieixii, ••■••(•M»f. txihwm- iiM,iM< -^j)^ 

•n'M TJ»Tnis"j)'» : ''»jt aina iBo-n^Joa |'S*'" >''>'J"J|," f '' /''""> "' ■'■•''■' '• J',^'", J,')KIIi™i.<*''' ''"' *" "^ 

- >jrD ^K^ Trrnri Taon r"'T^"T'm "''it",' ^i" "' '" "' "'"' '"' ' ^'** 

■ TlrinliiuabnilcinrnT both of thi-Seiiluaxinl and Ihfi Hebrew. Hebrew 

1 For •-•■•■rm. Millie MS!t and ihe iiuouiioni of IIUi lane bf Chrjrioo. caxBrm'i 
mm, Tlieodurel, Pliollua, anil Theoj)hj'lict, raul S-tSimr wilb lh« d«plua- (wbich b 

• For-""", 'l«hl««nMS».,».iirorwhiohareo(IbB|rfalaitanllqnltir. and o weoiiof Ibe Kebw*" 

•men edUMH, Uxh Ihe Hiilac TendiHia, and ilan Iha Aiablc, Copilc, iind See hliDluenailoQenFralla. ..- 

Amtotan lankiDiv beiliiea two MSS. of Uw Old liabc (Laiki) TaraioD. • Fur"i''<"»"Ibs dniortbe apoaollC' 

Chryaoetom. ThaDdorM, Johannei UamaMrniia, unl AufuHine. all read dataninf anntnUril amiqaHj, are ooi eaille 

••L.ri., wliicb wrera wHIi ih» Saptumlni, hhI !• nealvcd b; artealMch cenluir) reaih I-iir wiihthe Sepmaflnt. . 

tola Ihe Greek lenuTlheKewTcMainent, ai ihe (endne rcadiot. • Thia quoiatton liuken frtun ihe Be pnmlni wtib m Mt ' ■j*^' 

• The wonli belNeen bnckeU are omiaed In winie MAD. altlumfli Itae feneni ineuilnj l< ihe nine, ibrj in iriMl ^^ 
> 1^1 lou qoolalloa l^lneeneraliiiBileftvinllielf^ptoailnLlbMUhwkh „.i.^i ..„. - -^ »«■ 

XffalTeibBldia!rencea.whlchwlUha«Bilr<>baer\e<lon««alnn.but "'"".•"Pi 





wbara Ibe BeptiuilDl hu 



tec*. L « 1.] TUE OLD TEETTAHENT IN THE NEW gOg 

BnM-oArlM ud ria-elliirliii hul Ukhi not Buriflcs lod onrtiit* tligB cKdit DM dulie, BiciUcg ted s)hiiii( Ibon wooldeM aoj, hm ■ 

IMBtred. Then Mill 1. Lo, 1 conn : la Itu tolnnn but Uuu pnpuwlit ■ bodr for ma. Whsla bod; kul tbaupccnuvdiu. Id bDniI-off<iiii(i 

aftba book I'l it wriucn of me: 1 dellihl lo dn buml-oOiAui, uid oDiirliii* ftr iln IhOD didit uul tatrlAeet £r in Ikn tw bid no ptnuyn. 

Or OHL DlBT fiod. th Ittirbw lainllilii mr aol requln. Then I uld, Mlold I coma A Uw Ttaan aid I. Lo, I uuna (ta Iba Tolume orihi book 

parlbim, O mr Ood, Hit will, I wu <M&iiiliMd, 



1. Oant. xuU. 36. (3t. ol 
Tttt luMD (haD Jndlt hli 



Dak xnll. ». 
Bacuua Uw Lord will Jodf* hla psofla. 
H.3,*. 



Tha Laid ihill Jodia bli paopla. 
Hsb. K 37, SK (lOd •»> Rom. I. IT. flaL IIL ll.> 



irw»6 rAep run : Tn«i' t6 W W^ jj."" '«"""■ •(■'. 

: [rn> vwoms p'ln u woi i..r',V""'i^.J,"."&«™''""'" 

Far [be tMod It >at tbru appainledtliiia i but Por ba will aanredll came, and wlU not hU. For Tat ■ linla white, ud ha Ihu ihaU coma, 

■1 the end, II •hall ipHk ud Dot U« ^ Iboiilb IL irurooadnw buk, IDT ioiilb>lb.oo|ilauDTa witl uxoa, ukd will ooc luij. Nowtba jDsataiU 

UTTT, nil fci U,ba»u>a II wlU inrelT corns, H bi bim. Bui Uu Jiul Ibdl lit* b/ lUUl ia n*. Iln br uTib : bol ir ■ny man draw bulk, m/ tool 

wtD Boi laiTT- Bahold. lib kuI. which it lifUd ' iball &■«■ no plcuort la lum. 
u, la nM nprlfbl hi him ; hnl the Jnal •ball Ilia 
brhliftbh. 

tU. Om.iJill.Sl. 0»» *U-B1- ., Hrt.ii.Bl. 

1 nocn tftrr^r 'ntw- wpn ..^J "'*"""'"■ "'""■ "" " "'" '" " - *** 'f—-"' "■ " "'" ^« '■*»'■ -^•■ 

AndtBmalbowadhhnaelfupiDdiabad'alietd. Aod bttal bowad down oa Uw baid of III* And wonhlppad, luntef upon tba lop of Ui 



Ba raproved b; bii 
m AMh.Lt.(BidiMD«iil.iuL&> Detit.ind.8. Hab.illl.G. 

[Tli>I,ud]....«UlwiitaaTatbM,oor liitnk* I wlU narai Ihtb thae, nor faraka tb 



m. PiaL eiTlH. B. 

TbaLoaaiaiDmrrtda, I will not ftar i whu no L< 



. .. t>Citii 



Pad.unll.& 

1117 balpar,aiidlwUIiiDtfaarwhaI Tha Lord <i my hotter, and IwDl not rauwtM 

Eig. a. S. Rah. lil. », 

Tat DDca, H fa a Dok whlla, ud I vUl'ahika'lha Tat one* nwra, I wHI ihaka Ibahaannudtha Tat aDce mora 1 abakt^ not tba aiithoalj, but 

h«TeD*udlhec«rlh. tultt, ilaohuTen. 

Hoa.ilT.£ Hab.illl.tll. 



a tlw calm at oat )ift. And we wlD rendar u Uim Ih 



lofoDrUpB. Bv htm, Iherefora, Iqlui cITbT tha aaciiflee of 
pralia to Qod coDhDuillTi that 1^ Ibn fnili oinr 
upa, CDDfea^Di imargiiuu rmdrwlnti to Ua 

Tb* apbU, that dwaUalh la lu, loMath lo aaj. 
Jamaa It. E. 



J IH oj fnoA, i^Ri, a »DT. Tha Brat irllable 

im, mlfbt haTe baeD aaallr -'■"Mil bt nvi 

rarr like Jftmef,. ■yad Uke 1 van; aiidn ke 

10 ■im,' eapeclaUr Ifihe llDaw which the leiuii wera wrlllan la 

happaoM ID be blacker than ardianrr (wbtch tiaa oftoD beaD a 

»«_ ■>/ raliuka) It ad|tal haia been eull/ uken loi Ibe UDdar Mroke of 

eariU liailBaa aa wal u pnatan, ■• lo irptn. barr. Ire. Od tbia auppodUon 
Ibe aDctentcopf tmulued £t Ihe aeptuHlai, and folkiweJ by the epoatle, 
noabMarMHl Ihaienlhm, ^'r ri<-u nu fit a> gnarariim H.-r-i.. !• 

th*Vanfn<i>f'theaep(ui(lnt,udlb<apaiUa, will^rseiD whuliknuimti^ 
b« u lodiapatabia fm In ChrtMlanliT ; niuelT, thai Christ wuincamiiird 
for Iha aln orib* world. The £lkiapie baa oearlj Ihe lame nadfeii : the 
Araiit bai both, A ttig toil iktupT^artd S" ''*'■ ""^ '"■'"' *"'• '>"' 
UnaptMX Buiha Arr<«e,UMCWdR,aDdltw Fh^bIi, line with (be 
praHm II(brawwii;aii(rDoaeofibeH89. collBledbT£r>mteDf(uidi>i 
Rft hane an; Taitooa readkif oa tbe dlaputad worda, (Ur. A. Claike'a 
CoDxneDlary dd iha NewTeaurasnl, nnla on Heb. i. 5.> 

qnrtalioala nearli from Iha Seinuaiiliit, wUII which Ihe TeraloD of 
jraea : and aa bolb the apotUa'a cltaUoo and that leraloD dlffar ceo- 

iblr ftam the Hebrew, aome corrupdco Sf the lexl IU7 ba impaclad. 

[eiMNllManiiig, howarer, li ihe aune. 

daqneUUoa la laMfD tnan the 8cpliia|$al Teralon ofOm, iJtM. 31., 
~—-Ji(oal7 tha word lirae]. Tht lulUIwi From the Bebrcw la marelr 
la Iba towel pohUa : >lfKn a btd, the Sepdaflat read rven a tli^. And 

Oat iMa la Ibe Bua readlDi aeeme probable, becauaa lldM* nt appear IhU 
Jac«4> WH IbaD conADad to hla bed, aad bacauae It la ao| eaaj 10 luder. 
.._. ... Blb]riaariU)ipifverbowtotbfanaaU'aaljU<Ua4i|' 



like Be - 






t h-.d. tu Iha oibar readM Ibe aenae la plala : Jaat wanUrnd Oad; 
1.1. I>..|iif Did and Ceablet aapponcd hUoaelf br leaiuiu an Oa no a/ jUa 
„jr lA. B(iidolpboalbaaiMtatloiia,p.4S.i 

• Tilt' apOHiB aeeiD* pDipoadT lo bate oarlcd from the Sepnufhit, ki 
nJ'.r i<y reader Iba quoudon Diora era|diadcal aad aalled 10 hla purpfrae. 
ti... Si'LituailDI wen Daaalalea the Hebrew, omitUof Iba words (WderedlQ 
iir^.r^oD, AfaaMUauUIe. (Bcod.) 

> I lii-laiiDlprDnertT a cilaliOD, bill pnlT an (OgrioD toao aiprealoa fai 
.< . >ii, 3. Tba pbnaa •■»'•, xf'-":/ruil ^ ihelipt, lalakaa from Iba 

.i.Uhe Vdhniia TenKm' render Ihe cal'eeoroarhpa. ThIiBxpreaMoa 

;hihe7 hvi pramtied From the epn«^ afidBepEuajhnl TeDderiBf 
fmil ^^a which Ihej ars fcUowed bj the Bjrtac and Arabic T«r- 



d/r 



otSt {&& bit" 



mfM 



ta. Thiaraadhif, 
a. Tleuoalela 

jjuE, in eVpraaiiiKi, the apoatta differe wkdqlj both from Ike Hebrew aad fta 
ScpiuiiliA Dr. MDdDlph and Mr. Heoa. altar aome eipoallon, Iblak H a 
^rneTalrefereaee lo ibg dodilne d( Scripture, aad Dot a direct qixudoa ; 
•a uiuch al to iBj, II la Uie conaliuil dncliine aC Bcripluta, thai Men'ril 
vAicAAHBMAfHiw hienUfsmrv, ■ndttsriiHIaolIieif. Ilouiluhow 
e."rlobBiib»«r(aillhalmaii,r.i.r,,.BlcTitic*aaWhllhT,OileJ«cMIae- 
linlBhl,«c_dlTldaUllm»elnroi". meDibera,whlcli(heTrfadandpo(DL 
rnrnrgnclHb, Ibu, Dave lAtir,'. :\al Me Srripnm tptaielli in rotef 
Ool* da vMi, «Ue]| dtetJ/dA ,„ ■■•, hul mile flnyl Which mode n 
|>iii»ilB(r*DwfaaU»dlttciiliT n> "fr a. 
* >*«* aikl manHacripU, eiilii'>n.~, <>nd the Anaenlta and Bclannlc ler- 
' Thia iaiakpniii>niit<ellepiuuuii,oDlTgwitai('Oaii{huleadotbfia,. 
1'>"'T differ (iDin <ba Hchiew, wiOi «Ucb Ik* Tid^U ur e ei O^dt 






aio 



QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD ImAMENT IN THE NEW. 



[PAmTLCaAP.T 



Bartly he leometh the ecomen^ but ghreth 
gnce onto the lowlj. 

US. LeT.jd.44. 

Ye ibiil be holy, for I em holy. 

173. In. xL 6--a 

rai : mmn r« non - ^ aj Tsn irarrSa 
: oStj^ Dtp triy>N "UTv frt Sai Tsn 

AS ieeh £t grMB, end ell the geodlineee thereof 
w es the flower of the field. The greee withereth, 

the flower Ihdech : ^ut the word of oar 

God abeft etead Ibtt-for erer. 



The Lord reiieteth the proiM^ bat he giveth 
greee unto the humble. 

Lev. xi. 44. 

And be ye holyi becenee I die Lord your Qod 
em holy. 

Iee.xL6-a 

i^firir*. To Su ^/** ▼•• O*** •!/•«•* /mvk •!( t»v 

▲U fleeh i« greee ; end eU the glory of men ee « 
flower of greee. The greee la withered^ end the 
flower fiUlen ; but the word of our God endurech 
for erer. 



God reeietech the jiroad^ bat gHatti gnot Hie 
the humble. 

IPetLllL 

*Ayft y»9$rttft in tym my if ••/»«. 

Be ye holy, for I em hofy. . 



lPeti.91,aK. 
AitT« •■•#« r«f| if X*t^*ft ■•' wmtn ^efi 

TO avlof ■WTM i£iirtrf * Tf i» H'M* X»f4«» ^m> 
$t( rev •(•»«. 

For ell fleeh i§ ea greaa^ and all the glory of 
men es the flower of gnaa. The gieaa wiuiereih, 
end the flower thereof foOeth ftway : bat the word 
of the Lord endureth for e? er. 



174. laa. xrrlil. 16. Iaa.zxTUl.lS. 

• r'm IT? pDNDn imO ^,fuKta -vni^' »•« i «im*»» •• M* »«Tii»rx»»**. 

Behold 1 1^ in Zlen for e foundetion, e atone, Behold 1 ley for the fouodetion of Sion, e etone 

tried aceae, a preck>u eorner-etone, e aure of ineetimebie worth, e cboeen precioue corner- 

foundtUon; he iheC beoeTeth ahall not make atone for the foundetione of it: and he who 

beliereth ahall not be eahamed. 

Ezod. xix.6. 

•Im^ myt99. 

And ye ehall be to me a royal prieathoo<^ and 
an holy nation. 

laa. Uil. 9. 

•«rev. 

He eommitted no taiiqulty, nor practlaod guUe 
with hie mouth. 

faa.]liL& 
By hia braiaea we are heeled. 



n& fixedxixS. 

wrrp iw o'jna roVoo ^rmn onm 

Te dMll be oolo me a kingdom of prieata and 
— ho^yatten 



Ut. 



Iaa.Ul.9. 

: psa nono i6i nry Dom6 



Beceoae he had done noTioMnce, neither wot 
•••If deoeH tai hia oiooth. 

177. laa. llii. 6. 

: uS-MTU vnanai 

With Ma iCripea we are heeled. 

t7a FaaL xxxir. 13-17. (ld-16 of EngBah ver- 

eioQ.) 

torn mMi^ 0M3' anK o^m fBm r^nn-^o 

r»w ij'y :viom oi'yr rpa awnrpi 
jri ^rya nvr 'JB : onyir-^ vstm o vnr^n 

Whet men deeireth life, ofMlioTeth many deye, 
thet he may eee good 1 Keep thy tongue from 
evil, end thy lips from speaking guile. Depart 
from evil and do good ; seek peace and pursue it 
The eyes of the Loao are upon the righteous, and 
his eers ore open unto their cry. The foce of the 
Mwp if againat them that do eviL 



PaaL xxxir. 11»-16. 

i7«iv •^■t«( ; usvro* ti|» yKmr^mv ro« Mva umiev, 
uut xnKn rov r«v /tn KmKnrmt J^tXev* fxsXtvov are 
RMKOv, *»t roMroy ay-sfioir' ^iir^rov itpi|in|V, >«i 
{iw^ov swriiv* Op5«X^e( Xwpi«w fari ^i«aiev«, km* 
NTS «vT*» •<( J^nfrtv •wT««v* v^er«)rei> {i X»^ie« ivi 
veiavvTMf it«it«. 

What man soever desireth life, and loveth to 
see jood days 1 Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lipe from speaking guile. Dep«urt from evil 
and do good; seek peace and pursue it The 
eyes of Uie Lord are upon the righteous ; and hia 
ears are open to their prayer. But the lace of 
die Lord m againat them that do evil 



1 Pet iL 6. (and aee R^m. is. tt) 
I^«w, rt^ntt* I* Xi»v X«*»» 0ULp«ymw*mt99f tsXsa- ^ 

T0V, $9rt/f9' umt iwirravmvitt «i»Ty ••^smvmm* ^\ 

rxvwin. 
Behold I lay in SKon achiefeorDer^stona, elect, 

Erecioua ; and he that beliereth on him ahall not 
econfoonded. 



lPetlL9. 
*T/Mif S» .... ^ActXKOv l$pmrt9/imf tlvcf iyft. 

But ye ore a loyal priesthood, n hoty 



lPeLii.83L 
'Of kumfrtm* •«» iv«ii|r«v, —ti ««f«fs ItXti •» 

Tf* rr O^BT I HWTOW. 

Who dkl no atai, neither was guile foond in his 
month. 

lPet.iL2l. 
Ov Ty /i«X»i r « awTt* (AlirTa. 

By whoae atripeaye were healed. 



1 Pet m. 10-12. 

*0 ym^ ^iXm* ^«>«r Mynirtiv, k«i if«i» |^«fac 
H^'iftlsC, VMvrMT* rir* yKmWWm* •«T«» •»• »••••, 
«•< Xt»Kn •wTOw ro« ^« XaX«rrs« l«X«v* «K«X«r«T« 
««■• xaxew, SSI iroiiir«r« •^M6ev* ^^r^rwrti k^^tvv, 
EM* j^««(«r« •vTir** 'Or* ot ee^MX^fli K»^«m i*^ 
f iKHiavf, s«i trr» ««to« fi( imr»9 imtrm*' wptrw- 
wtv St vpiev firi irei«wvT«( rmjim. 

For be that wiH love life and see good iStcft, let 
him refrain bis tongue from evil, and hia lips that 
they speak no guile. Let him eschew evil and ds 
good ; let him seek peace and pursue it Fbrthe 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteoos, and his 
ears are open onto their prayers : but the foee U 
the Lord is against them that do evil 



179. Isa. viii. 12, 13. 

Neither fear ye their fear ; nor be afraid. 
Sanctify the umo of Hosts himself. 



Isa. viii. 12, 13. 

frnxinrt. Kvpie* awTet uytmrnTt, 

Be not ye terrified with the fear of him, nor die* 
mayed. Hallow the Lord himself. 



1 Pet ill. 14,15. 

Toy ^1 ^eCsv awT«ir /»n ^tC^Sqri, ^St rmfrnxi'T". 

And be not afraid of their terror, neither be 
troubled, but sanctify the Lord God in your 
hearts. 



180. Prov. X. 12. 

: nanit noan o»jfrr^a Syi 

Love covereth all sins. 



Prov. X.12. 

Hmvrme i$ t«v( /ti| ^iXeviiKOvvrac xaXttsrrii 
ftXia. 

But friendahip covereth all them who are not 
contentious. 



IPetiv. a 
*Oti ij uymvt ksXv^i* a-XfSac mftmfrtmw.9 

For charity shall cover the multitude of 



181. PsaL ii. 9. 

: OJDjn Tii» ^Saa Sr-o eara upm 

Thou shah break them vrtth a rod of iron ; thou 
phalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel 



PsaL ii. 9. Rev. ii. 27. 

Iloi^svfiC avTOwc •» ^aiS^ rtSnfa' if r»itfO( *$. Kmt wttfutttt nvrevf iv ^^Cly r*inf^' if rm 

fmfn-( rvwrpt^ttf •vrevc. rsivii t« xipa/Kims rvvrpiCiTiii.* 

Thou shsJt rule them with a rod of iron: thou And he shall rule with a rod of iron : u a 

aiudt break them to pieces like a potter's vessel • potter's veasei, shall they be broken to shivers. 



gluBorea, he will scorn the scomers. The Arabir. version sgrees with the 
eptusgint— retifle/ tuperbit^ he will resist the proud. The iSy riac version 
renders it de»lruet imtorea, he will destroy the scomers ; and the Chaldee 
paraph raae-^i^/iMerMoropetfei, he will drive away the scomers. It is not 
easy to account for this difference ; nor is it worth while to attempt it : the 
sense is much the same, as the proud and the scomers are equivalent 
expressk>ns in Scripture language. (Dr. Randolph, p. 46.) 

> Several MSS., three of wKicli are of the greatest antiquity, read inrSi. 
with the Septuagint ; which reading, thoughinferior to that in the receivea 
text, Griesoach considers as not to be disregarded. 

• Both tIii>quotatioa and the Septuagint gives the meanhig of the Hebrew ; 



but the word iiutwv ((Aetr), wtiich is used by St Peter, aeems to give the 
sense better than the singular •vrsv (Ms) ot the Septuagint The original 
Hebrew (which is Jbhovah Sabaothj Lord of Hosts) will admit of either. 
(Scott.) 

a This is a translation from the Hebrew, and widely different from the 
Septuagint ; only for aU sins, the apostle has the multitude of sine. Tbs 
Septuagint Syriac, and Arabic venrioos differ suangely from each other. 
(Dr. Randolph, Scott) 

• This Is nearly a quotation of the Septuagint (wliich •aetly translstes 
the Hebrew), the person only being altered from the aaeaad to the third 
(Dr. Randolph, Scott) 



fi/ 



.v.^ 



Bbct. hiX] 

f S. CLMURCATtON O 



CLASSIFICATION 

B QDCTinONS mOM TBI BSUrVT 



OP QUOTATIONS. 

)i-ui. VI b »culy*freu«i 



Tai Quotationa from the Hebrew ScriptoreB in the New 
hitemenl ma^ be Bmnesd undei the nine foltowiog clasaes : 
KL. Quotations esacUj agreeinE with the Hebrew; — 
. ,JC ■Those which agree ruarli/ with Uie Hebrew ; — III. Quo- 
Jations, agreeing with the Hebrew in «n(M, but not in words; 
'■ — IV. Such aa giTe the general sense ; — V. Quotations, 
which are taken froni tofral poseagee of Scripture; — 
VI. Qnolstioaa differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with 
Ibe SepiDa^pnt;'— VII. Quotations in which then is reason to 
mspeet a different reading in the Hebrew, or thit the apostles 
anOBTStood the wrads in a sense different from that expressed 
in 001 Lexicons; — VUI. Passage*, in which the Hebrew 
^ ftttaa to be corrupted ; — and, IX. PasssMS which are not 
iwnperl; citatiom, Dut mere refeiencas or alluaions. 

I. Quatatuna txatily agreeing vnth the H^trna. 



31. LflT. Hi. a. - 

at Pau.ciTUi.3:i,3a. 

U. PhL CI. I. - 

30. FbL uH. II. ■ 

31. PhL mL 2. ■ 
aLlam-ViLlZ ■ 

M. Lm. dL B. . 

as. p-t-tdKiOL - 
fa pml iiuila. 



G.PnLiLl,£ - 
CPaLli.T. ■ 
a. End. nil. v. 
B. PbL t. 10. - 
& Pol. <sA 4. • 



110. PmL IiU. 10. ■ 

111. PsI. nlU. EO. 



19t. Pal. iin. 1, ■ 



1E3. In. ftU. 17, 18. 



IM. ecu. HtU. 31. - 



HUL Li. 13. ilL T. 

HUL Hi. ■>. iiH. ». 
\ MUL uL Vi. Muk >U. 10. Laka 
i II. 17. AewlT. U. 
jMui xiU.44. IUrkill.3>. Lnka 

Hui.iitI1.3B. 
HUL utII. a. 
KukiT.S. LuksniLSr. 

LukaU.BL 

latmx.M. 
Johnitl.aS. - 
John ill. ai. 
Ae» I. a>. 

AeuK.'aaV. 
AcuiUrSl. 



Heb.l.B,fl. 
Heb. il.l--a. 
Heb. U. a. 



Ig agnaag with lie HArtw, 
These correspond nearly with the Hebrew, thongh not _. 

literally as those in the preceding class, to which tliey an- 

almoBt equal in number: Thus, 
1. iKTil. ll.Murl7l(rMawlth Mau.LS3. 



HULtf. I&l 
(MuLilirii 



I& ActaUTULaL 



JI.37. HufcHLSU. Luke 



H. ■•>. vli[. 14. - 
K. IH. nWIL !«. • 
9S. U».UL7. 

n. phl iIx s. «■ er 



W. PmL icvii. I. ■ 
ica PuL cil. 3&--S7. 
[». Pnl.xci. 7-11. 
I» Eiod. UT. Ml 
IM. Jcr.iuj. 31,3L 
160. EioAmIt.B.- 
167. PnU. cnHi. ». 
173 In. il i-%. ■ 



Jobn IiU. I& 
John IT. as. 
JohD 111 30. 

AcUU. IT. (BmBi 
AM* Til. 3. 
AcU Tit. tl^ CO. 

Rom. 1. 17. ' 



aCor tL U. 

Eph l^B. 

Eph.Tl.%3. 

H>b.l.<. 

Bab.l.lO-lZ; 

Heb. Hi. 7— 10. 

Hcb-THLO. 

B«b.Tlll.8-ia. 

Hrb.U.flL 



III. QuolatioM tigrtang taith the fie&reu in Sum, M tm 
in urardt. 

G. IU.I1.3-G.1 but not tat KaU.m. a HukL3.HHlliiki liL«L 

I «onti,wUi S 
IS. IB. iliL 1-L - . ■ HUL ilL IS-n. 

" - ■ • ■ - HuL jlttaB. 

HULul.B. 



AcullLl^Sa. 
AeWTll.M. 
BoCD. HI. 10-12. 
tlom. III. l(-tT. 
Roiii.li.*. 

Ram! ii. 27, SB. 
Rom. H. «, 10. 

Rom.' XT. 19.' 
ICoT. tL 17. 



B7. Om. It, 13. 14. 
DS. CiML HtL ST. . 
es. Amo>li.11.U 
IH. Ih. nil. la . 



utULK.} 
Aeu«.f7. 
AUaiCM. 
Aeu IT. W, 17. 



L Lake tU. U. 



"ii 



. -^ 
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CLASSIFICATION OF QUOTATIONS FBOM 



[PabtL Gbat-IY. 



V. Qtwia i umM ihai an Imiumfrom aaeral Patm^of Saipi m t. \ 

SooKUmes th«re is sneb a ehange made in tbe qooiatioo, ■ 
that it is not eaAj to aaeertaio fp9ai what fianicuiar paasap 
rif the Old Testament it is taken. The iu^tanees of this &- 
icrifrtioD, bowerer, in wbieb the citatioB is made from tettrml ' 
passages of SenpCiire,aieTerj few. I>r. Randolph bas men- 1 
tiooed onlj three, to which we haTe added two ocheis. 



U. (i9«e PmIim/ 

M. In. xxtuL Ift. • 
Im. wL 14. • 
Im. xjrx 10. (and mt€ bi. vi 

9. MvlEk^k. SI. 2) 
Zeeh. ix. 9. (and 

Uii. II.) 
PuiL Ixiz. as. • 
FmL eu. s. • 

To chM bead alao w« 

rclaOTeioibe 



▲eta si. 22: 



IM. 
22L 

49. 

SO 






ijL33. 

Matt.xn.5. 
▲cCiL2a 

refpr die qwntalinn, No. & p. 2M. 
called a Ni 



VL Quoiaiions differing from ike Hebrew, btU 

ike Sepiuagini, 






H. laa. zzU. 13. cooqHicdwhh 
BL PmL X9l 8—11. 
SO. AoBoa T. 2&— 27. 
SRi laa. Ir. X • 
99. PmI. xiz. I. (t of EofDsb ; 
Versiao) ^ 

171. ProT. uL 31. • 



Matt. XT. % 9. 
AaaU.»-al 
Ada tH. 42; 43. 
Acttxlii.3t 

Lis. 

It. 



VII. QuoiaiionM in wkiek ikere is reamn io 
Heading in ike HtbreWj or ikat ike Jptmiiet 
Words m a Sense different from ikat espresfed 



a different 
ike 



tn our 



tons* 



2. lfficahT.2L 
11. MaL nt 1. 
3a laa. brt. 1, Z • 
&£. ijw.Uii.7t& • 
M. Hab. L BL 
6H. AfnotU.ll, 12 
77. Pad. X. 7. 
99. PiaL xix. 6. - 

106. laa. lix. 20. 21. 

107. DetH. xxxii. 36. 
112. Dent. xxxiL 42. 
117. laa. lxlT.3. 
1$3. Hab. it 3, 4. . 
171 Iia. xxTiiL 16.. 



cooqiarad with Matt 



U.6. 

xi. la Maik L 2L Luke Tfi. «7. 



Id, 19. 
32, 3X 
41. 



LukeiT. 
Acta Tiii 
Acta xiU. 
Acta XT. 
RooLiii. 
Roco. X. Vi. 
Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
Rom. xJL 19. 
Rom. XT. la 
1 Cor. il 9. 
Heb. X. 37, 38. 
1 Pet k. 6. 



VI IL Passages in which the Hebrew seems to be corrupted. 



2. Mirah t. 2 compare<J with 

H. Mai. 111. I. 

fii Piial. xTi. *^ll, 

fX. AfiKiaiz. 11. 12 
161. VmL xl. 7-9.. 
163. Hab. it 3, 4. 



Matt H.6. 

Matt xi. 10. Mark I 2 Luke tu. 27. 

Acu ii. 2^-fJf^. 

Acta XT. IC. 17. 

Heb. X. 5—7. 

Ifeh. X. 37, 38. 



iX. Passages which are not property Citations, but mere 

References or UUusions, 



39. Iml xii. 3. alluded to in 

97. l^'-MX. XXX. 12-14. 

123. I>*;iit xxxii. 17. 

130. Iloa. xiii. 11. 

13B. I>eiu. xix. 13. • 

169. Ifoa. xir. 3. 



John Tii. 38. 
Rom. X. 6—^ 
1 Cot. X. 2D. 
1 Cor. XT. 66. 
2C>>r. xiil 1. 
Heb. xiii. 15. 

To tliia claaa 41ao we maT moat probably refer the alluaiooa in 2 Cor. 

tL is. See p. 3U6. and note. 



% 3. CLABSiriCATION OP TIM QUOTATIONS PROM TH« SKPTUAGllfT 
YCiUflOlf Ul THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Although the sacred authors of the New Testament have 
III many instances quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
prec^mcr tables have shown ; yet it is equally certain that 
they have very frequently made their citations from the Greek 
version usually denominated the Septuagint, even where this 
translation from the Hebrew is inaccurate, but where the 
errors are of such a nature as not to weaken the proofs for which 
they were allej^ed. In fact, as the apostles wrote for the use 
of communities who were ignorant of Hebrew, it was neces- 
i;ary that they should refer to the Gret»k version, which was 
gi'niTdlly known and read. Had they eiven a new and more 
arcurdU^ translation according to the Ilebrew, citing as they 
©t'tcn did from memory, the reader would not have known 
what passage they intended to quota : and if, on the other 



hud, while diej letuaed the wmde of the ffiiifi^iBl^ they 
had taken nodce of each i uMJtmet i,tfaejw0«ldh«nedngited 
the reeder^s iiniitwi froa the mnin obieet to the niMidc i ■riisi 
oftiifles. It Bust, however, be lenenwdfthtt the wriien of 
the New Tcsttmem appear to have beea no caicAiI to fh« 
the true sense oT the Old TestaoMBt, that thej tbnook the 
Sepmagint veisioo, whenever it did not gime th^ se— g,eo&r 
as they had nfcasina to cite it, and theae cttationa oAoi cor- 
leapood with the present Hcbiew text. Tlte qneiationa liram 
the Septnajrint in the New Tutiaawt any be cliaafd onder 
the five foUewing heads : — ^L Sneh aa agree Tcrbatim with 
the Sepcoagint, or oolj change the peiaoB, nomber, Ace. \ — 
IL Qnotatiooa taken nom the Sepbiagint, hot with some 
variation ;— UL Qnotations agreeing with the SepUiagint in 
sense, but not in woida ; — IV. Qnotationa diflering from the 
Septiagint, hot agreeing exactly, or ncariy, with the Hebrew ; 
— and, V . Qnotations which dmer both from the SepCnagint 
and firoai the Hebrew, and are probably tdcen from aome 
other tiaiislation or paraphrase. 



L (jua t a t ion s 




ike Person, Sumlter, 



ike Sepimmgissi^ or anfy 



Mi V«na if a T. 
7. DeK. wuL 3. 
9. DeoL Ti 16. . 
13. Hoa. Ti 6. . 

20. Exod. XX 13-Ifi • 

21. L«T. xix. 1& . 
23. PmL TIB. 2 . 

21. PaaL exTia. 2^ aiL - 

26. Exod 19. C • 

27. PaaL ex. 1. • 

2Bl Zech. xiL 7. . 

30. PmL xxi la (xxii. IR 

Ei^liah Bible) 
36c PaaL LmM. 9. (Ixix. 9. 

Eiicliah Bible) 
40. PaaL Ixxxii. 6l 
42 Iaa.liii. L 
6a PaaL cix. a • 

52. PaaL XTi. g-li. 
65. PaaL ii. 1, 2 • 
6a Gen. xIti. 27. • 
64. PaaL ii. 7. 
67. laa. xlix. 6. 
69. Exod. xxiL 2a 
72 PaaL Ii. 4. 
73. PaaL T. 9. 

76. PmL cxxxix. X (cxL 3. 

Eoftliah Bible) 

77. PaaL x. 7. . 

79. PnL xxxT. 1. (xxxtL L 

Engliah Bible) 

80. P«aL xxaii. 1, 2 

81. Gen. xvii. 5. • 

82. Gen- xt. 5. • 

53. Pul. xlir. 22. . 
81. Geo. xxi. 12 • 
86. G«?n. xxT. 3. - 
97. MaL i. 2 3. 
Bi Exod. xxxiii. 19. 
91. Hoa. i. 10. 
93. laa. L 9. 
96. LeT. xTiit 6. . 
99. PaaL xix. 4. • 

100. Deut xxxii. 21. 

101. laa. IxT. 1, 2 - 
10«. ProT. XXT. 21, 22 

110. PaaLLrix.9. . 

111. PaaL XTiii. 49.- 
112 Deut xxxii. 43. 
113. Paal. cxTii. 1. . 
115. laa. lU. 15. . 

121. Deut XXT. 4. • 

122. Exod. xxxii. 6. 
121. Paal. xxiT. 1. . 

126. PaaL Tiii. 6. • 

127. lu. xxii. 13. . 
131. Paal. cxvi. 10. . 
132 laa. xiix. 8. . 
137. Paal. cxii.9. • 
142 laa. Uv. 1. 

146. 2 Sam. TiL 14. • 

147. Deut xxxii. 43. 
14a Paal. ciT. 4. • 

149. Paal. xIt. 6, 7. 

150. Paal. cii. 26-27. 

151. Paal. Tiii. 4-6. 
156. Gen. ii. 3. 

156. Paal. ex 4. 

157. Gen. xxii. 16, 17. 
162 Deut xxxii. 86. 
163. Hab. ii. 3. 4. • 
161. Gen. xlrl. 3L* 
166. ProT.iU. 11. . 
166. Deut xxxi. 8. • 
1G7. PaaL cxviii. 6.- 
Ifi9. IIos. xiT. 2 - 
175. Exod. xix. 6. . 
177. Im. liii 5 
17a Paal. xxxH; 12-16. 



■i V«m cf H. T. 
IT. 4. Luke hr. 4. 



or 

of, 







Matt.xxTiL36L J6bn3±g,M. 

John iL 17. 

Jolmx.3L 
John xii. SL 
Acu L 2a 
AaaiL26— aa 
Acta IT. 26, 26. 
Acu Tii. 14. 
AcUxiikSSL 
Acu xiii. 47. 
Acu xxiii. &. 
Rom. iiL 4. 
Rom.iiL13. 

Rom.iiLl3L 

Rom. iiL 11. 

Rom. iiL la 

Rom. iv. 7, a 
Rom. IT. 17. 
Rom. iT. 18. 
Rom. TiiL 36. 
Rom. ix. 7. 
Rom. ix. 12 
Rom. ix.13. 
Rom. ix. la 
Rom. ix. 26. 
Rom.ix.29. 
Rom. X. 6. 
Rom.x. la 
Rom. X. 19. 
Rom. X. 20, 21. 
Rom. XiL 20. 
Rom. XT. 2 
Rom. XT. 9. 
Rom. XT. la 
Rom. XT. 11. 
Rom. XT. 21. 
1 Cor. ix. 9. 
1 Cor. X. 7. 
1 Cor. X. 26. 
1 Cor. XT. 27. 

1 Cor. XT. 32 
2Cor. iT. 13L 
2Cor. Ti. 2 

2 Cor. ix. 9. 
Gal. iT. 27. 
Heb. i. a 
Heb. i. 6. 
Heb. L 7. 
Heb. i. 8, 9. 
Heb. i. 10-12 
Heb. H. 6-a 
Heb. It. 4. 
Heb. T. a 
Heb. Ti. 13, 14. 
Heb. z. 30. 
Heb. X. 37, 3a 
Heb. xi. SI. 
Heb. xii. & 
Heb. xiiL 5. 
Heb. xliL 6. 
Heb. xiiL la 

1 Pet ii. 9. 

I Pet H. 2«. 

1 Pet UL 10-12 



j6«CT. I. § 4.] 
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n. Quolaiions taken from the Stpiuagmt^ but wUh aome 

FariaHon, < 

These Tariations, however, are immateriali^consisting occa- 
sionally, — I. Of additions of words, to render the sense more 
foplicit to the Gentiles ; — ^2. Of omissions of words, where 
Se insertion of them was not necessary to prove the point for 
which they were adduced;— <3. Of sjrnonymous changes, 
■abstituting other words of the same import for the exact 
words of the Septnagint, — which might easily be done, citing, 
as the apostles sometimes did, from memory ; — 4. Of trans- 
positions of words ;^-5. Of changes of proper names into 
appellatives ; — and, 6. Of occasional alterations in the divi- 
mons of sentences. But in all these sentences the sense is 
invariably given. 

Cbap. aad V«m of It. T. 

Matt i. 23. 

Matt iv. 6. 

MaU. iv. 1(X 
S Matt xiii. 14, 15. Acta xxrUi. 26, 27. 
i Mark iv. 12. Luke viU. 10. 

Matt xv. 8,9. 

Matt xix. 6. 

Matt xxvii. 9, la 

Luke iv. 18, 19. 

John vi. 31. 

John xix. 36. 

AcU ii. 17—21. 

Acts iii. 2S. 

AcU vii. a 

Acts vii. 42, 4a 

Acis viii. 32, 33. 

AcU xiii. Zi. 

Rom. i. 17. 

Rom. ii. 21. 

Rom. Iii. la-lSL 

Rom. Lx. 17. 

I Rom. U. 33. 



Ckap. ud V«m cf O. T. 
1. laa. vii. 14. compared with 
a P«Lxci. 11, 12. 
10. Deut vl 13. • 

16. Isa. vi. 9— U. • 



la 
19. 
29. 
36. 
37. 
47. 
61. 
51. 
66. 
60. 
62. 
65. 
70. 
71. 
74. 
89. 
94. 
95. 
105. 
106. 
114. 
116. 

iia 

120. 
123. 
12B. 
130. 
133. 
136. 
138. 
119. 
143. 
145. 
152. 
l.-vT 
154. 
15^. 
IHI. 
171. 

in. 

174. 
176. 
179. 



Isa. xxix. 13. - 

Oen. ii. 24. • 

Zech. xi. 13. • 

Isa. Ixi. 1, 2. • 

PmL IxxviU. M. 

Exod. xii. ^. • 

Joel U. 28-32. 

Geo. zxii. la • 

Gea. xii. 1. • 

Amoa V. 25, 26. 

Isa. Uii. 7. 

isa. Iv. a 

lUb. U. 4. 

Lia. Iii. 5. 

PaaL xiv. 1-^. 

Exod. ix. 16. • 

isa. viii. 44. • 

Isa. xxvili. 16. 

PMLlxix.22,2a 

iM. Ux. 20, 21. 

Isa. xi. 10. • 

isa. xxix. 14. • 

Isa. xi la 

PsaL xciv. 11. • 

Deut wii. 17. 

Gen. ii. 7. 

Hos. xiii. 14. • 

Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. 

Exod, xvl. la 

Deut xix 1& 

Oen. xii. a (andflee zvUi. la) 

Gen. xxi. 10. • 

Exod. XX. 12. • 

PmL xxii. 22. • 

Isa. viiL 17, la 

P«l. xcv. 7—11. 

Exod. XXV. 40. • 

Psal. xl.6— 9. • 

Prov. iii. 31. • 

lsa.xL&-a • 

isa. xxviii. 16. 

IM. Uii. 9. . 

Isa. ViiL 12; la 



Rom. zi. 9, 10. 
Rom. xi. 26, 27. 
Rom. XV. 12. 
1 Cor. i. 19. 
1 Cor. ii. 16. 
ICor. Ui.2Q. 
1 Cor. X. 20. 
1 Cor. XT. 45 

1 Cor. XT. 56, 
2Cor. Vi. 16. 
2 Cor. viii. 1& 

2 Cor. xiii. 1. 
Gal. iU. a 
Gal. iv. 30. 
Eph. vi. 2, 3. 
Heb. ii. 12. 
Heb. ii. 13. 
Ueb. iiL 7—10. 
Heb. viii. 5. 
Heb. X. 5—7. 
James iv. 6. 

I Pet i. 24, 25. 
1 Pet ii. 6 
1 Pet ii. 22. 
IPetiU. 14, 16. 



HI. Quotaticfu agreeing with the Septuagint in Sense, but 

HOT in fVordt. 



Jer. xxxL 15. 



C. Isa.xl.3— 5. 
17 Psal. Ixxviii. 2. 
26. Deut vi. a 
3'2. laa. liii. IZ • 
33. Exod. xiii. 2. • 
;^1. I^v. xii. a 
3S. Im. liv. la • 
41. Zech. ix. 9. • 

44. Psal. xii. 9. • 

45. Psal. cix. 3. • 
4a Zech. xii. 10. • 
49. PsaL Ixix. 25. - 
5a Deut xviii. 1& 19. 
57. Gen. xv. 13, 14. 
61. Isa. Ixvi. 1, 2. • 
6a Amoa ix. 11, 12. 
7a Isa. lix. 7, 8. . 
85l Gen. xviii. 10. • 
90. Uos. ii. 2a 

92. Isa. X. 22, 2a • 
102. 1 Kings xix. 14. 
101. taL xxix. 10 • 
109. Isa. xlv. 2a . 
119. Job V. la 
134. Isa. UL 11, 12. • 

140. D«ut Xxvii. 27. (26. 

liah Version) 

141. Deut xxi. Sa* 
19». Jer. xxxi. 31^-ai 
160. Exod.zxiv.a- 

tea Hac. hT a 

181. PnL iL 9. • 



agrees Iq sense, 
I but not 
words, with 






ofEof 



Matt U. la 

Bfattiii. a Mack i. a Luke iii. 4-6. 

Matt. xiii. 35. 

Matt xxii. 37. Mark xii. 30. Luke Z.S7. 

Mark XV. 2a LukexxU. 37. 

Luke ii. 23. 

Luke ii. 24. 

John vl. 45. 

John xii. 15. 

John xiii. la 

John XV. IS. 

John xix. 37. 

AcUi.2U. 

AcU iii. 22; 2a 

AcU vii. 6. 7. 

AcU vii. 

Acts XT. _., _. . 

Rom. Ui. lS-17. 

Rom. ix. 9. 

Rom. ix. 85. « 

Rom. ix 27, SBL 

Rom. xi. a 

Rom. xi. a 

Rom. zIt. 11. 

1 Cor. iii. 19. 

2Cor.Tl. 17. 

Gal. 111. la 

Oal. UI. la 
Heb. tUL 8— is. 
Heb. ix.90. 

Heb. ztt. aa 

ReT.U.a7. 



1. 6, 7. 
i. 49, 60. 
f. W, 17. 



V 



IV. Quotations differing from the Septuagint, but agreeing 
exaeUyy or nearly, with the Hebrew, 

There are sev^ instances of an evidently intentional re-, 
nunciation of the Septuagint version, in order to adhere to Uie 
Hebrew original : these instances occur when the Septuagint 
so materiaily differs from the Hebrew, as to render the pas- 
sage unsuitaole to the purpose for which the sacred writer pro* 
duced the quotation, or where it is palpably erroneous. The 
number of these departures from the Septuagint is eteoent viz. 



No. 

3. 

4. 
12. 
22. 
31. 

9a 

103. 
119. 
129. 
172. 
180. 



Ckap, 
Hos. xi. 1. 
Jer. xxxi. 15. - 
Is*. liii. 4. 
Zech. ix. 9. • 
PsaL xxii. L • 
Isa. VH 7. 
1 Kings xiz. la 
Job T. la 
laa. XXV. a 
Lev. xi. 44. 
ProT. z. 12. • 



UdVMMCfa 



>.T. 


Ckip. aad V( 


' dted in Matt 11. 15. 


. , • MattiLia 




Matt viii. 17. 




Matt xxi. 5. 




Matt xxvii. 46. 




Rom. X. 15. 




Rom. xi. 4. 




1 Cor. ill. 19. 




1 Cor. XV. 54. 




1 Pet i. 16. 




• IPetlv.ia 



oTN.T. 



V. Quotations which differ bath from the Septuagint andjrfjm 
the Hebrew, and are probably taken from some other 7ran*> 
lation, or Faraphrase, or were so rendered by the tacred fVrit&n 
themselves. 



2. Micah v. 2. • 
a lsa.xl.3-a • 
11. Isa. ix. 1.2. • 
14. MaL Ui. 1. 
la laa. zUi. 1-4. 
41. Zech. Ix. 9. - 
53. Deut. xviii. la la 
66. Hab. i. a 
85. Gen. xvUi. la • 
90. IIo8.ii.23. - 
92. laa. x.22,23. • 
97. Deut xxz. lU-14. 

102. 1 Kinxa xix. 14. 

107. Deut xxxii. 35. 

117. Isa. Ldv. 4. 

125. Isa. xxvHi. 11, IZ 

140. Deut xxvii. 26. * 

144. PsaL UviU. 19. 

160. Exod. zxiv.a • 



cited In Matt it a 

Matt Ui. a Mark i.3. Luke UL 4-6. 

Mau. iv. 15, 16. 

Matt xi. 10. Blark i. & Luke tU. 27. 

Matt xiL 18—21. 

John xii. la 

Acta Ri. 22, 2a 

AcU xiii. 41. 

Rom. ix. 9. 

Rom. ix. 2a 

Rom. ix. 27, 29 

Rom. X. 6— a 

Rom. xi. a 

Rom. xii. 19. (and see Heb. z. Sa) 

1 Cor. tt 9. 

1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

Gal. Iii. 10. 

Epb. iv. 8. 

Heb. ix. 20. * « 



§ 4. CONSIDSa^TlONS ON THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE SEEMUIO 
DISCREPANCIES IN THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN THE NEW. 

On a comparison of the quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, it is obvious that in the Epistles, which 
were addressed ^nerally to churches consisting of converted 
Hellenists (that is, Greek Jews), or Gentiles, or of both, the 
quotations are uniformly made from the Septuagint version, 
or with express reference to it, except where some imbortant 
reason induced the sacred writer to deviate from it; for the 
Septuagint was the only version generally known in thoss 
churdies, whose members were mostly strangers to the He- 
brew. There are, however, some apparent cofttradictions in 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the New, the recon« 
ciliation of which has much engaged the attention of learned 
4b^, who have assigned various causes to account for, oi 
explain, such discrepancies. These it may be useful briefly 
to consider, before we discuss the mode in which the sacred 
writers of the New Testament apply their quotations from 
the Old Testament. The causes of the differences in thess 
quotations may be reduced to three, viz. 1. Sophisticationa 
or corruptions of the Hebrew text; — 3. Various Readings, 
or differences in copies ; — 3. Our igrnorance of the correct 
meaning of particular texts ;— «nd, 4. The different designs 
with which they were quoted. 

1. The instances of probable Sophistication, or Corbu^ 
TioN of the Hebrew text, are comparatively few, and are only 
six in numbcTfas we have already seen :> the comparisoaof 
manuscripts and versions alone can enable the critic to de- 
termine tne time reading. 

S. Various Readings in the manuscript copies of the Greek 

Bible, uae^ by the sacred writers of the New Testament, and 

also varidhs readhfgs in different manuscripts of the New 

Testament (some of which have been specified in the notes 

in the preceding pages of this section), are another cause of 

the apparent contradictions in the c^uotations made in it from 

the Old .Testamtot. Professor Michaelis likewise thinks it 

possible that, in those cases where the quotations are mate- 
(■ 

I See % vm. p. 312. si^a. 



CADSE8 OF ^BEMINO DI8CREPANCIEB OT QUOTATRnnL 



findJnttMHBn)>lmordTigen.i -... 

ProredM of Solooon, b« obaMTM, preMOt instanres where 
the SUM Hobrew vomi an tiriae tiwwhted ; wliioh ca- "- - 

Silaned on bo oilier tappomtioii, than that one of Ihem 
jnnally a maigiiial nrte, whicb haa inaensibly crept iolo 
dwtenitarif/ 



ana onnEa ^wiucn un pinaaniK bdub i 
Una) baTe Aom that 'iie writan of i 
«i^naa Iha tne tenaa, Aca^ not the a 
buted to tbaJIebrev; and in propoftion 



fiom oni lOROKunnt or raanooLAa HnaKW texts ot words 
a tew woik intfancea ham alreadr been noticed.' But this 
ia odI;^ a tempmaiy canaa the leaaaidMS of comment 
—J — '=-a (which thepieeadinclablaa have lendM to ._.. 
"' — '1iat4ie writan ef the New TeBtament 
the aeoae gcncrallj attri- 
.. --.-- - . - - Ji propoftion aa euch researebea 
HB more dififendj jnoaeentM, and, our kiicwteda« of '' 
'Orinnal latisiiaaea jpT the Sctiptuna ia inenagedj tfieae d 
-ooniaa will gradiiajlT and «ertain^ diouniah. 
, 4. IiiafartbettoMobaerTadthattbeverTsameimotati 
-are often eantrtUdtd braoliia i>t the (mn|[dists, and as oficn 
enl«i|ed br others. - 3lit> diffeteow in quounK "I'ly ^e 
aoooanted r» bfAft £fic«eiit'«eoa^ona on wbich they -- 
introdnaa^ tOd tha Durlatait Dmem wtiich Ihey w 
4ntanM t« aarre. iWia Lake, who wrote his Gospl __. 
dM intnetion' of (Scntit: ooniena, quotea (tii. i — (S.) not 
Jeta'thintfreeTaraea from the pfophat Iniah ;> while MB^ 

' Uiew (ilL 3.) apd Haik (■•^•} ^'''^ only dw; Jirtt ai ihi 
Bat it waa Daeeaaaiy to.Lobe'a pniptte tbai, he shouJd \ 

■ «ted ao far; in order to aaaura the Gentilea, ihal they n 



Eredieted, introduced the prophecy at All Icncrth, wheieaa 
laik^iT. 11, UO andLuke (Tiii. 100 only t^far U, it brieflj. 
Hark; whose Gospel waa writtMi for a mixed society of 
Jewish nd Gendle coDvertSj has many pecolikriiies belonging' 
■la him, which are not apeciGed bjr the other evaiiselists. O? 
iheae ptenliaritiea, we ban an inatance in his maiinpr ot 
-citing ifaa paaaage of ladih juat noticed. The verse in his 

■lU fa nrnnriffum-i crurrp^lan, iMi 
UiUt than that are viithoul all 
w thing! are dane in para&la : Thai teeing, Iheg may ite 
anil ntl pereeixe i and hearing, Iheg mat/ hear aud not iiii- 
■deri:andi Ittl at any tine theg thsaild be cvn/trled, and their 
^ini ihauld be firgi^iea thewi. 

Inordei to eneagethe Jews the more effectnally toadopt and 
obey his Gospel, Mark has not only inserted in it more He- 
brew or rather Syro-ChaWaic phrases than all theodierevan- 
felists together ; but in the verse here nven, he has forsaken 
Dth the Hebrew and Greek of Isa.vi. ll. (in out translation 
Iruly rendered and I will heat thtm),* and has nuolcd the 
Chaldee Paraphrase, which he translated for himself, ui 
dft^ unK T' iua/ff/iti, and their tint thould lie fitrgimi 
them ! and which thus probably became morn iiitellijfible to 
the Gentiles also. Now these particular Tariutioiis are so 
tti from being disoaragements to the Gospele, that they are 
in reality the excellencies and ornaments rt them. They are 
such variations only, as these different conveits, of diOerenl 
conceptions, requiri'd to have made, for their oblaiDing a tme 
and right knowledge of tho Old Testament pro phecira.' A 
similar mode of citation is pursued by the illustrious apostle 
Paul, who does not mention or allege the law and the pro- 
yhets in one and the same manner to Jews and Gentiles, 
fhua, to Felix the Roman governor, he says of himself 
(Acts xxiv. 14.), BelieviitE afflhin/;' "■*"* ife written in the 
Jaw and the prophets. 6\>l to king Agrippa (xsvi. '23.), 
*ny.ii^ none other Ikitigi than than which It,, /,/-„/,/,f/.< and 
Motet did say should tome. And thus he distiiiunietiesinhia 
Epistles. In that to the Hebrews ere mnny |!/i>kqit,.s from 
the Old Testament, hut not a single instance in which it is 
quoted as virilten. But in his oOtHt Episllcs he rarely nses 

■ Mvih'i MIchuHi, lol. I. p. a3L 
* «e»i2.VB f-iVi t-ipra. 

^ BMilH!pM«f8ioflMi«h«iidI*ik«Mlei«tli,lop.2W. Nn 0, 
*«MOi*piu».(B»ofl«»l«hiiniloftlwKT»n|[eIli«»c5K.illnn.a9S. Ho 11 
»£?""■ °" ^'* "^^ orOuouiloB lucd b; tlM EiangliDcMj Wnlcr^ 



[PavtLCbulIV 

any other tern &an, R U ■ritte*. or TV Buijtit witk \ 
Thus he cilM It to nw Bomanar na eUrf wiaiiaa ta* 
wbich mods to lliat of A a«U are Ik dia Hum daM iL 
X. li^jrhtcb priiHipaUj niata to dm Joar*; and ana •■ 
he sSpm Bula to nana Am pRnbai wfaoaa weria na rf. 
daee£^ To lbe.Ga]adan,aod b boA BpiMlM Id tbeCoi 
tbiana, with DM or two nemtioDa, htt nma di 
Old Teatament » wviHcn. To Os Fliil^piaa 
and Theeealoaiana, if wa nuBlde Bobiieankei 
tationfromiL In Iha Kpiatln tn thn Bplwaiini hn nfiii >iH 
twice, and tbare lodeod in bcdi plaeaa D ' 



jmM. nut hnhhnanlf hid iprrnt'ahtTm twn yms in Mm)mt 
tbam with te WvoM diUgHwa aid HfMtnw (Acb^i 
H).),andwi8laMaEptadBtofl y aaiaje^aiW;i 



—igfat have ftiDiaa aiau LI II that Iwpatotnlfcaaasdblawit 
biB, AfnNHaipajaapBd«i«aB|MndwithaMriteai 
In that to tha CoranoM, noma to prora tbat ha ■adaaH 
feience bettraen dmn, aid tadged tha r|iliiiaiaiia la ha taH 
vetaedtnthacBaedbaoka. TStb0MlMj«iBeaaa*t|NB|t 
of obedience to panHtawidi TriirrtnThr Miii^iiM 
(Epb.Ti. 1-3^: QU»M,e6«jiawr.pwcHt>>i«b/Aj/b 

thit is right. HoMOini T>T rATSm AMD mhbd; «■■■ 

THK riRBT cotottmMEHT wnw wmmmm^ BA WaidHtfe 
reference to On woidi of Om DoeabinB, Jb jriahgAaMBi 
precept to Am COtrntmi «M> -wBoM iaoiein«k«i 

Scripiiues no waa load ooqMMirtoJ, am tmmtwffmtm 
among them. He Hwa oohr (CoL flL Wk), 

VOUT p€ — ~" "^ "" Jl&— ' A_ JLP- *_ B f\. 

~lins we aaa Oat Swait Pnd faMOMaaiocrdiBla 
- .- Ti«tamHit to tho Hobnnn, and oimhiM » 4aMlB 
of which tho OootQaa worn wfinhin, tet h tttlat 
case he agrOMwiOi HatOww, l^tba iMvwMMiftri 
Luke. And in dua ra^MOt Oem la to ^vk ^Mh 
the opcmle and t^ ofaBoeUata, OU w«^m Ji^* 
clndo it waa not oacMeinil, but dedgiiad bf ^WH 
fbi tha aame pnrpoae of aoittag their av^ (a *i B 
maaauio of aartotbal knoiMp wbicftta*^^a4 
» maaTcf flwp watoa to wnaaiii. Bj«t3i« 

le^nitd or nowlyoowrortod Oeoiileo woo ImHM 

that what WW oflbtad to dMOi aa tho voad ef Ood adUMi 
in old lime, Waa to ba fiMod in' tho booka of SOtas;*! 
if Jadaizers eimt in and pcrplased thea wbkimi^ 
-':i oral or ndttMoiy law, d^j worn riiiiihbri iH * 
iply to such teachei8>— "Wboi tlw apeatkaaadaav 
sta, wlio hive been oni more inuaediato gidde^ Pt^ 
9 an; pan of the Mosaic aeouomj, tho; aUaaso^^ 
I wnilea, and what they oarefnilj uiranB mlo%aM^ 
We have dwelt the bmier OB this aniqeet, ast mift 
account of in impotence in illaaltatioe die asWnd !■< 
the quotations of the Old Teelaioent by the e vM g ii** 
apostles, hut also because it fnmiabeo na widi aa sWi* 
instance of thoae simple notea of antbentKi^ wit aia 
the New Tistament abounds, and wbich the masi J^ 
gery could never have devised. 

Upon the whole, then, as it reapecta tha eztmal &■< 

lotations from the Old Testament, it may be otaawi i 

e writers of the New Testament did not nuke it i^^ 

le to cite from the Greek vereion, became tbasatai 

places in which tbeir quotatioiiB di^r fraa tfari i^ 

--id agree with the Hebrew.' And aa thdt qogOfiMO 

irtespond with the Hebrew, very freqaaaUy ■ ^ 

words,' and genetally in the sense,' ao it is highljfaH 

that they uiiifonnl; agreed at Grst, and that, whHiAii 

brew waa properly expressed in the Greek Ter*ioai,*Vl 



words of that version. But where it maWtiaByia 

fmm the meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures, thnaaal 

the sen»e of the passage cited in their own wonU, vM 

much of the Septuagint as suited their pnrpoae, JMafc 

the requisi leal (eraiions. Hence several paasagcaiari 

direct cjuoiaiions from the Hebrew text, nor qaoOdiNll 

(he Septuagint ;"> and some, as we have already ho^ I 

with the laller even where it varies from tha fea^,^' 

ere tho deviation does not so affect the OKaUig' 

isage aa la interfere with the pertiMBCT of ifa* fi>t 

the purpose intended. "All this aceordatovW^ 

iters, in similar circumstancea, woald haT«d<a«,> 

Dr. TaniHia'i DiKADrM* aDilicRaiirOa«p«li,aK.LMftkff 



• Bm ( a lU iV. p 311. mp-o. 

• Smi\V,f.3i3.Hpra. 



ON THE IHTEBNAL FOEM OF QUOTATrONa 



SIS 



fact, have been mjthoiised to do: but the sacred penmea, 

* jne Ihpmaelves diTinet; inspired, might take libeities 

bkh we roust not; because their commenls were equalU 



r QDOTATIONS, OR THI MODI IN 



General gbiervalimu on the ratbiniral and alher madei tf 

fualitig Ihe Old Ttitament — Clmnjicatian af the fusM- 

timt in Ihe JVVs TeUanenl:—l. QaBtalitnt Jrom the Old 

Teitamtnl in Ihe JW«, in vAich the predictiont are Uteralii/ 

acampHthed ; — 11. QuitatiHu in which Vial it taid la have 

been dam, tf -aUch the Scripiitrtt have ittt ipoken in a 

literal hnl in a ipfriluai lentei — HI. Qualofian* made bn 

the lacred ■mriteri in the wag ■/ illuetratiim ; — IV. Qutla- 

(>'«« and BlAer pattagf /ran Iht Old Ttetamenl i^ich are 

aUtided Is in the Jfea. 

Ik consideiiDg the paasajres of the Old Testament, which 
have been introduced by the spoBtles and eianeelists into 

the wrillilBa of the New, "there is often a difficulty with ■ . , • , j i i! j«_. Tr ^^ ■ i- 

respect to the <vpUadv>n of such quotations ; when diey a^. ■ «^" pointt, are lllll«iui*d by ifirmt f"™"!* w i' 
applied to a pufp'ow to which they «em to have no relaaoii. ' PfK": A further objecuori to lEe rules. s^duc^d by 
st^rding to their original desipi. This difficulty an,".. ' ^H?'"" « »*""? ""P'^^ ""<* ^^?" complexity, which re 
from the wrilera of the New Testament making quotalii 
' a the Old wilh very different ■ -. , 



Another veiy frequent practice of the Rahbins was, to pro- 
duce Sfily the initial words of a quoted passage, while thoM 
are omitted in which the force of the argument consieia, 
or the absence of which destroys the connection. Of ^is 
description are the quotations in Rom. vii. 7. and xiii. 9. 
(Thou shalt not covet), in which the apostle leaves us to 
supply the following words contained in Exod. zz. 17. T%ou 
ihaU tut eoeti Ihy ntighbour't wife, &c. Similar instances are 
to be found in Rom. li. 37. and Heb. ii. 13.* 

The formulK (la H u written, that U might bl fulfilled, it 
hath been eaid, tic. &c.) with which the quotalions in the 
New Testament are generally introduced, hare been aup- 
posed by SurenhusiuB* (to whose learned researches biblical 
students are most deeply indehteJ)-to be the indications of 
the tnodei in which they are expressed : so Aat by attending 
to these formula, we may easily know why the evangelisla 
allege the sohaequent words in one certain manner rather 
than in another; and why they depart more or lees from the 
Hebrew text. Agreeably to this hypothesis, Snrenbiuius 
has, with infinite Isbour and industry, collect^ a great variety 
of rulea' out of the Talmud and the Rabbinical writings, and 
haa illustrated them with numerous extracts, in order to 
explain end justify all the quotations made from the Old 
Testament in the New. Biit what roilitates against this 
hypothesis is, that we find, that the very lame yaiitatwn*, 
expreaaed in the same words, and brought to prove the very 
■■- ■ ' ^ ■ -ifflmwt 



_ .. jplexity, which render it 

difficult to refer all the quotaflons accurately to them. It is 
therefore not only more convenient, but more intrinsically 
useful, to refer the citations from the Old Testament ir "^ ~ 



moved onlv hv attendiiiir to their real view in a narticular ''"^""t to refer tne cilationa from uie Ulfl leatamenl in tne 
niintation'' An Bwiirato dintmr-tion thprnfoHt. must h.. New to the four following classes, which have been adopted, 
quotation. An accurate mstmcuon, tjierei ore, must !> i „i,h ^^. altp™tinn. frTm Rn-^n-m.AUrJ ■!,(\pr Ouswt and 



m''^"w'ween such" quotations as," being meielV borrowed , w."J some alteration 
arc used as the words of Ihe writer bimsSlf, and such as ar,. Wolfing. According! 
quoted in proof of a doctrine, or the completion of a prophecy. 

Michaelis' has remarked, that whenever a book is ib,: ;!',',,'"'" °'^''"J[' ' 
subject of our daily reading, ii is natural that its phrases ^i"l!.?",f"M;rk''^")iiHpIi 
should occur to us in writing — sometimes wilh a perleci 
rrcoUeclion of the places whence they are taken, and at olhei 
rimes when the places themselves have totally escaped out 
raemory. Thus, the lawyer quotes the maxims of the Itw ; 
Ihe scholar, his favourite classics; and the divine, the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. It is no wonder, therefore, if the " 
has happened " "' " " 
being dsily m 

nnayoidably ai , _ , , , 

of the Greek Septuagint, which they have borrowed, an<i 



iffiSl 



FarmuU' ■Ueivydi vl hkiiIq* Idi 
1 Nolo TeHiimeDlo iUe|iu." 



ipened to the writers of the New Testament j whiilaifciiaiiA/mitiiUiiioBhir Jpauau,- ti tatiiailmiHrnButrtHcii, fuan 

Isily occupied in the study of the Old Testament, ^^^J^'^t^^'J^^^'H^,^,!^"^/^- ^^^''1^^ 

ably adopted its modes of expression, and eapeciallv ^Aeit aia aiiigat^^mMa 'ittU ; atium r<Vr"'-> -, ofun >'• 

• Tilt follawliili ■» Itaa prlocipil liatt or rulei laid dnini bj 9imDlM- 



B in various ways and for various 



SIdU, bill 



applied to thdr 
purposes. 

The quotations from the Old Testament in the New an 
generally introduced by certain farmule, such as, TJiat il 
iiiigld lie fulfilled — Jli tt u loritlen — Jmiah prophetted, lie. ; 
and various rules have been framed in order to account for 
their application. It has been observed by the same greal 
pljilologist, that the writers of ihe New Testament quote in 
generaT like the Rabbins, without mentioning the placr' 
whence the qnotauon is taken; aa they presuppose the reader 
to be so well acquainted with the Old Testament, as to hi- 
able to find it without particular direction. The Rabbin-: 
select some principal word out of each section, and appli- "Jl'^j," 
that name to the section itself, in the same manner as (he Mij- nut. w. 
hammedans distinguish Ihe tunu or chapters of their Koraii 
■aying, in Eli, in Solomon, when Ihe^r intend to si^ify thi- 
sections where those names are mentioned. For inslanci', 
Rashi, in his remarks on Hoses ix. 9. (TVy have deeply 
eamipted themselTes, oam the ddi/eof GiieaH^afijB — "Somi' 
are of opinion that this is Gibeab of Benjamin in tit emi- 
cuAinc,"^that is, is mentioned in the chapter of the concnbini'. 
oiJudgesxix. And in this manner quotationsare 
made in the New Testament. Thus, in Mark '. 
Luke XX. 37.cn -nt^Ev (in or a/ the bush) signifies. 



iipbrtlutedfoitlMm. 



9 chUfed, u Id AcU iIU, 



section relating to the bumine bush," which, according to the 
modem division, lathe third chapter of Exodus. Again, in 
Rom. xi. 9. ■ HijJt (in Elias) signifies, " in ibe section i n 
which the actioiis of Elias are recorded ;" which at present 
fotow the •erenteeoth, eigfalOBnth, and nioeteenth cnapters 
of ihs first book of Kings.' 



■B«c, or in cbmntnl 
I occurred In Ibo cited 
t1. le. Eph, V. 11. and 

iplals Iha KDia, m la 



K 



irUmiK irordi BT* added Irnm ■ pirilliil f 
KMihiiL wbicbwgnlia|ipetra*IIthswho 
In R<m il. 3. it. 10. TCor. ». 16. 3 Coi 

13,13. 

10. ut G. JoliB Tl 19. III. X. ud Ham. i. < 

lelimaa aarent paaaini ure abrldied laceihur, In ordfr tr 

ict n»re clear, aa In ftan. uLS. Lnkc It. i», IS. jDhnTlll.l 

>eea. Innaacai of IMa aort occur In AcU L SO. Rom. il, Z 

ue paaaaiva are cited, ahhar alleforlcallji cr br way oT 
wtalch i:aae lb> tubjecl eannol he proTed nnleia the paaa^ 
<ueA with Dthen, and IlluUIUed, u tn Rom. li, \% 13. i. 



id li applied lo runr penona, aa In Mul lill. II. Tontpand Tr^ Jotm 
t. 40. Eom. 11.33. andi.ll. cniipiiredint)i]PM.II.6. 

10. StHnetlmaa a aubjedt la Inlendpd (o be prored br arrpral paeaafea, 
iDu^h one only ii mdducad, Uio reader beinf left lo find them out, aa la 

11, The tiM and lait claaacB of a Tens only ire aemeHmea cllfri, lbs 
itermedlale ckuael twlnr ommed. See Eph. t. k. and I Pel. 1. M, ^. 

IrletT of i«llcolw» Thiw ailiil''i^u1, ln'™b^ll. 7. flnt'cliei Pai ict' 
; then be Inlrrpoiea refernKoi to Eiod. irll. 2. Num. ii. 13 iIt. SS. 
■d Deul. 134. ; Mdaltenfth, In iheSAi-enih »ih. ha rr 
:t. J. ; nblcb he eiplalna, ai If all 

em cflHalned Id oiie and the aame I __ 

. 1^. uid 1 CkiF III. 7, SorenhnaH b.^li, bnuay^t, pp. |_| 
1 Scholia In Nor. T«n. lom. 1. p. SB. 



ON THE INTERNAL POEM OF tjnOTATIONB. 

I. qDg««diB 



[Pmt L Cur. IT. 



L t*'Sen the thing predicted it Ulerallj aaxmpUthed. 

II. W}unthatitdane,ofvihiehthxSaiftuTehat^iilitii,nal 
in a Uttral, but in a gpiritual tenae. 

m. tVnen a thing ii done, neither in a liltnd tior in a tpL 
riluai lente aceordirtg to tAe fact refemd to in the Seriptureg ,■ 
■butittimilartotiuUjact. iTiepaaaef thmaUd may, briefly ^ 
be termed quotationa Id the way of illustration. 

IV. Wmh the mered urriten have made tinailt a[limiOD» to 
panagee in the Old 7'alama,t.i 

In the following tables, tfae quotations are srraoged ander 
eacb claM, to which thejr appew respectively to belong. 
Soine of the referenceSi perhaps, may be dispotable; and in 
Borne, it is possible thsl the author may be miataken : but ae 
they ere the result of a laboriout and patient comparison of 
every prophecy or gltalion, in classifying which he could 
have but little assistance, he tmsls be may be allowed to say, 
that he has exerted the best of his judgment, and to iDdolgi:' 
the hope that he has not miaapplied the quotations in any 
essential point. 

1, Of Quatationi fiom the Oid TttlamaU in the New, in uihidi 
the thing! prtdieled art lilerally aaumpliihed. 

Uirad piDpheciM ue thoM which relate to Christ and tht 
Gospel, and to ihem alone, and which cannot be taken is. 
■ny other sense ; and the Scripture is said to be fayUltd in the 
literal tenie, when that ereot which it foretells is ■ccompfiabed. 
The quotatianB fiom the Old T«lament in the New, wfaicb 
belong to this clan, are both numerous and highlj impoitanL 
Sncb are those which meotion the calling of the Gentiles and 
the eveiluting kiagdoia of Meiiiah : such alu Ii the IlOtb 
Pnlm, which, it hu been well remariinl, is as plain u a pro- 
phetic description ought to be. It is applicable to Cbrist slone, 
and il hU forth bis eiattatioo, hia royal dignity, hia priestly 
office, the piopagation of his Gospel, the obedience of his subjects ; 
Ihs destruction of his enemies, iJid of the Raman emperors who 
peneeiited his church.' 

Other fismplea of this deseriptioa will be foond in the 
fiJlowing quoladotu, the rerereocei in which are nude lo ths 
■nlhoriied English version of the BUile.* 



la. m. i-6 IL 

IiLlilK. . 



Ota. ilL a. rrtll. la ( „„ 


led In 


ACUJ1I.S5. OsLIILK 


n-o. iTll. 7. 19. ulL Id. 1 
Deia. iTiii. IS. IS. . 




Luke \.a.J%ia,7*. 
Aetslil. %^. 






Aeu It. SS. X. 


phi!h.'t! - 




Atuilll.33. Ileb. 1. G. T. 5. 


p«L.iii.a.- 




MMl.Ul.li. 


P«l.vill.«-6. . 




lUb. ii. 6-& 


p«i.iTi,s-n. . 




Aci>ii.a^a.si. 


Pal. m. W. 




A.;uiiil.ai. 


Pnl. uiL I. 




Mwn.vil. 46.M.rkiT.W. 


p«i. iirii. ia 




J Man. wii. 3>. Mark n. 31. 
i iiiil. 31. John III. M. 


Pisr, 1.IL as. . 




Ilcb. 11. 13. 


P«l..ul.6. 






P«l. Ill 9. - 






P».l. llv. 6, 7. 




H^b.i,a9.' ■ ■ 






K,il,. 1.7.8. 


P*J. Iiii. 21. 




Uohn«1x.ai».MuL.<TiU48. 
i IT. 3G. anil Lukr> uiii. X. 


Psal. Iei. SB. cit S. 




Acl> i. 31, 


P«.l. Ifi. T-ll. . 




H»h.li,.7-ll.;iT,lS-T. 


PmJ. cU. ai-B. - 




ileit. 1.10-14' 


Pal. ei. 1. - 




SMui. nil. 4t. Hirkill.%. Ln 
> 4^ AeIsU.31,33. Ileb. L13. 






H^1.,T. 6. 


P«l. cinil. %23.. 




jM,iLi.i.i2. Mirk III. 10, 11. 


P«l.r.».l«.K,26.. 








I^k»"e9^' \cuV3y' "'"*"* 






Mju. 1. 23. 






M«i. i.. IS, ie. 




27,)' 




I«. jU. 10. - 












I* IlrtL »,'»()«;.!«, a 




ltom.'il,a6,V 


!«. «.lii.l». (wilh Joel IL 


K). 


B<.m.ii.^uid1PetlI.S. 


1«. ll. 3-*. 




Mu>.liL3. Mark 1.3. Lukeili.* 


In. ilU. 1^. 




MUI. .11. 17-^1. 


I«..ll,.6.. . - 




JAc«iil.l-4r,4auii!iirt.21 I. 



&n " »'■ 



IPtLH.M,ai> 



EIe)t.Rll.S-l^i.ie,IT. 

Kom. Ii. SB. 1 Pet. IL III. 



U IT. 1& 17. 



ULUTtai. H. HsA Ht. 27. sa 
ULUIO Mukl-S. LukcTti.ff 
lbLlT.lt& 

II. Of QuotaHau fiom the Old Tettatnenl in the New, hi 
toAicA tAat it laid lo Ikdte hen done, of uMek the Siriplure* 
hose not tpokai in a Mttrel M in a spiritual sense. 

There sie dtslioDS oat ot the Old Testament in the New in 
a mediate and typical or spiritual sense, respecting Chtist and 
bis mystical body the church. The Scripture is therefore said to 
be fulfilled, when that is sccomptishcd in the antitype whidi is 
written connming the lypa. Thus, in John xil. 36. we nad, 
these things were done that the Scr^lwti th*uld befuf/iUtd— 
" a bone of him shall not be broken. These words, wlueh were 
originally written of the paschal lamb (Eiod. liL 48. Nom. ii. 
" ' a said to be fulfilled in ChiiM, who is Ihe aniityps of dM 
Additional examples of the same kind will be ttmA in 
the soDBied passages. 



n.ilT. laao. ckedudap 
ri. IS. 



rum. ui. a, 1. 



Heb. HI. 1—1 
Rom. It. 1& 
GUIt.U 
Rob. It. 17. 

Gd. h. &'*• 
X0111.I1.7. 



;;.%" 



SI nill leniuiTlheT sre hen 



Pmlin ei. u, perhapt Ihw ilien 
.■luisenl In Defeace of ClIiiKi, 

rophvclBS," pp. 27S— 311. 

>roph«Uc wndnja hne slrtady been flten 



deUiDCdlj omllisd. 



nil. )ii. V), 41. Luke i<. 30. 32 
01. I. 17.' OsL IH. 11. Heb. i.3B. 
III. Of Quolniiom from the Old TttlamenJ in tlu Ntir, in 
which a thing in dent ntither in a Utavl nor in a ipiriJutJ 
acmrding I9 t/iefact referred lo in Ihe Srripturti, but it 
T to thiS f'lel, — in o/Ao' tcnrrfj, where the patMga rt- 
to art cited in the Way of illustration. 
> BlIentiTc rcadrr of the New Testament cannot M b> 
c. thsl many pasaaflpe of Ihc Old Teeiamcnt are died end 
aJaptcd by the writers of the Nrw Teslampnt to an occurrenoe 
which happened in their lime, on account of their corrrapoDdsDce 
ind sitnililudc. Thc»r cilBliona arc not prophecies, though they 
re aoiJ sometiines lo be fulfilled 1 for any thing may be said to 
B fulfilled when it can be pertinently applied. This method of 
iplaining Scripture by the way of iUustratioD will enable os to 
iIto some of the greatest difficulties relating lo the prophecies. 
Pdf Ibe better iind«rilUHUri]L at [bi« hnpoTIsnt tubjf cl. It mboaU b* 

ikKnjftnns, poellcit Imaged, and autiliuiB diction, wen (he cluMca of tbe 

liuer/e«>! and. in auliaeqnenl ana, all Iheir wrltera aireelrd allniioiula 

'^'Qk, borrowed Ihelr ijuaitet and deacrlpliooa and Ter; often clltd Iheir 

nllcal worda when rfroriBnK anj event or cfrruamance that happenrd 

he hlMor^ of Ihe p<T»i>n» whole lliei Ihej were retaflnf [ pmiMedil 

icTibcdinthebookanf Iheenelempmpheu. It wuafcmUlBTidtoBaf 
Jews, 'when quc4in(Ihewfilln(i oftlieOldTeiUmaDl, u wmf,—tkaU- 



..ILl 

ttng ID be aDdri 



ST.; 



[ wpifriiif <K 



teh and mteh a prvpAaT ; not 

r—UcuUi puHMB la onatu lh« 

de^CDvd bn be A real jtr^ietwn oi vhu tb«j ««r« 

■'--- aaij, Miml lbs wonli «r ItM OUI Tf^UDenl 

a uprsB tbsir Dwuliu ud UluMnU Ibcii 

•I, Who vars Jen bi birth, lad wrote ud 

' Tenr frequaitlr •Haded lo the locred 

thi> mods of ipniktnc, Ibu tbu Ihg vordi or lur^ m HKlent wrltar u* 
h>n>>L7de(cr1pUTeoriibalni tnmcled la Ihejr Um«, ud oil|h<, wMb 
•quel prapriet]r, be ukpied u chancieilie luch ■ piiIlCHlu' dreooMUiice 

iBcldenu ; and Ihal Uie upreutTa eljla lod dlcUoo oT the old loipind 
pnphBle were u jiudj ippncefaJe bn Iba occarraDcoi recorded bf the 
■poMlei, ■■ ther were lu&able la deaola ttaoea e*eDU tod Iheu b Uialr 

liiuaiOiir Loid ipeelilaK of UnloMunDDUDlehtDpTepcwKvlnuuidper- 

Mhf krarmg tkry hiar IM, ntillieT do tfiey t^nd^r^tand, — (hat hi, tbeir itu- 

Cir >• eo XTnaa, and Ihetr ptejudleei are ■> numeRiua. Ihal ihDU|b Ihef 
e eapulUei proper lor anderalaodlng and recclilog 107 dnculne, the; 

pbMJF oT iMlah,— hii word* ua perleellf applicable to the preaeal lie. and 
duerlptlTBDribaliraonl chancier ud coodMon t—Biarni§ gt aiU htar, 
mndwiUnel mtdtrttattd! and teeing ye m'llue, anditiU nol piiitdir. nr 



ON THE INTERNAL FORM OP QUOTATION& 

PbL t. «. ud uL 3. cUadla 
Patl. X.T. .... 
Paal. il*. 1-3. ud m. 1-a. ■ 



ld,indftk 






_ _ _,.._.. n. (lea. tl. 9, iac1ledlnHaU.il 

U, IGJ The Mme puHia or U)e enuellciil propbel la cited b^ A Pai 
(Rook. iL SJ. and a|wlkd to the iailaclbie obninacj of hli countiymen,- 
nec, Indeed aa tboofh Ihef had thei^ ODdlheDDoIr, received tbelr precu 
ikececapttahmeat, bol aa bcantllhllj expreatfra of ua obduiacj, detwialpi 
laOdelElT, aod Imparittno of the Jh^ 
Agalo. Iha praiibat Jgremlab, di 



,..,- ___. IUM Um mlier 

flcure, repraaenta lUchel ■■ deploring U)e li 
I lean, pierclna tba air with loud luoealBtkii 
Ha rrlet. Whea Heiod iiid>nied hU huda 
loBmhlahei ■ ■ 



laaa na iKinHj, now appiicaDie were ine propnei < 

. . Ktnt, and haw happuji are iher cIlFd b/ the mn- 
■e)lmitn'i''iK'<' '■I* reader Itie DODinlDi ud kmoUallDa cauaed bT thai 
■■MliaiT tftua I Thar an a beaaulbl quotatloii, and not a predlcticn 
ofvlat inea happened 1 and jret, upoa tba murder of theae babea, the 
aacred taialorlvi ^a, aecontlnr 10 the Jewlah phraaeolacjr, *hea tbtj 
ciitdecT\ftatt,~ThrnaaMfiiyQlidllfaliifla<hitaiipttmi]illiipro^ri 



ce keard, tamentaJion and wtef 



md gnmwHHTTHnf/ BacM m^ng Jlir lier cUUtrcn, and wnibf lul ^.<- 
amflriti keoBte llty art naL Oer. ml, IE. cited hi Malt. II. 17, 18. ) 
Once more,— our L«^ hae(n( MInrad MTcnl panblea, \bt siccedbi^. 



orian, after remarklnl that Jefoa Cb 
nonl toHnmoD 10 tba Jew* brar 



Paal. uiU. 1, 9, ■ 
Paal. uUt. ia-U. 
PaaLimLI. 
PaaLillT.S^ 



RoolIU. 13. 
Jtooi. ill. 14. 
Bam lil. 10-1:^ 
Rom. 1. 13. 
' ICoi. !.». 

1 PeL 111'. I'o-ia. 
KcHD. III. 18. 
Rom. Till. 3S. 



proT. uT. a, a ■ 

Pror. uTi. It. - 
Ih.1. 9. ■ 

laa. n. 9, 10. 

iia. Tljt. VL 13. . 

iH. »U1, 1^18- ■ 

i^ utiii, le. 

[a*, ulr. 10. 
lu. uli. 13. 
Iaa.mi.11. , 
laa. mx. 18. aod ih. 9. 

lBa.illi.B. 

Iv. Hi, £. with Euk. rh 

Iia. 111. 7. and Nahiun L 11 

la. 111. 11, a. 

laa. lil. 15. - 



Reh. HU. E. 
Rom. Hi. IK— IT. 
Heb, iH. R e. 



MaiLn. 8.». Kai«Tll.&. 
Rom.'u. ao, 31. 



L Itl. 7. 



laa. b 



Jar. rt. 11.) 

vt 

,1,2. . . 

j.33.aadiulLn.(wltfa; . 
.UIU.) i 



d. 17. Luke ^K 46. 



Jed.aMa.-TVttfVm<>A("i«'/HfS/fcd»*icJ 

tp/Jten by /At orophet, " / iK* open my numik in par a Uem, I mil uUr .' 
lUnn Khirh Tan ban kept ttcrajrom Oh foundaliim tf llu vorU 
<IW. IiitHI. 2. quoted in Halt Hil. %)' 

SlPauI'aaecDadlpiMIe totbeCarlnimair 

■;ll« of Ihe propbel <lsa. ilil.8.)— / An» ■ 
i,anMin Itt day af latralim I kavfu 



lo eUTej: bli reliiloui ai><i I Hab. II. 4 Rom. 

arablea, wtlh whlcli all hi- 1 Joel II. 32, . Rom. 




The foUowing table presents a list of the pasaasea tha? 
quoted from Ae Old Teatameni by the miteia of t£e New. 



Qm. Hi, is. 31. - 
Gea. Id. 12 

Sen. wii. K, Ac' 
Eiod. ix. 16. 
Bud. mU >. 
End. luUL U. . 
Lot. H. tS. 
Let. nW. 6. 
DentH 13. 
DeuI.TL It. 
DeoL^kX 
DWkm.4. 
DeiLiiTlLiK. 
Deal. ndiaL 



T. 10. LokelT.S. 



Heb. lUi. 6. 

HalLHI.U. Harkli.X,3L LukaTl.3,'1 



I l^da mode of quolinc paaiafleB bf waj of IHoatratioii waVuot eanflnFi 
to the huptred penoiu. Pafan wrllera often cila paaaafea frcu their ol. 
poets, to daacrlbe Itakin afwhleh Iheae poeta nerer Ihonght i aadlhl>.l>j 
3arliaramarka,laiiolSiulI,buirathersbeaatTlaWTlllBi: and a paaaac' 
applied JQBIf hi a Dew wHiae, la eier picuinc to u biitenlaai reader, wl I' 
larea (o tee ■ HkesMaud pertlnencj where 1w enwcted DOBe. (Kem.fn 
EecL Bial-nd. L B. IXL) la £Uan,IX«en«* Iha (^le pfallaaoi«ier 1 
n^atUd 10 bar* ial4 thai " he /iiHUnlb bimaelf all Oia cuiaeaorir.i 
if f and OlfmpiodDrua, hi hia Hie of Plalo, haa ihli sipreaahm, " lAii 
-'-■•'- " mingk^" and then eltea the Wlowing »«r»e ftmi 

>• yiMrnt ^Ktvif »-»,»«"■> f>" •'!•■ 
«M u twoer tncB Wa Ipa dladll'd. Pora. 

at phaDBopher. I 

■f^s.^—--—-- 



Ai CHDDOt escape DDBcryauuiii tiiai uy lur uib Lai|^i puiuini 
of the precedinK passages is ciled and adapted to the pui^ 

Cat illuHtratioB by the ■poatle Paul. Dr. John Taylot* 
name useful remaikB (of which the folloninE are an 
abstract} on the Tarioua dMigns with which St, Paul ciled 

1. SonetiliKa hii Intentiaii goei no further Ihan uaiug Iha 
tmiK ifTDiif expriMtiant, aa being pquallj applicable to the point 
In Lanl. Thaa, In Rom. x. 6 — 6. he nae* the wordi of Moaea 
CDent JLXK. 12 — 14.) nottApnnein; thing, nor ai if bethought 
Moaei spate of the aanu aubject; but merely a* intimating that 
the itTong and lively eipreaiBoni^ osed by Maaea eoDCcming the 
doctrine he taught. Were equally applicable lo the &ilh 1^ Ihe 
OoapeL So, in Rom. i. 18. be quotea Paal. ill. 4. though lijs 
not unlikely tbil tkoae eipreaaioiii wera oaed by the andant 
Jewa in application. to llie Ifleaaiah, «■ the apeatle apphea them. 

S. Sometimei the deai^ of the quotation 11 only to ihow that 
the autt are parallel 1 fit that nha^ happened in hia time* eor- 
naponded with nhal bappaaqd in fooner day*. ^Rom.iLS4. 
Ttil. 3D. ii, 37— S». zt S — e, S—lp. and i*. 21. 

S. SometimM the qinUliiiii' ii aniy inUnBed to explain a 
lUclrinal paint. 8ee Kara. i. 17. iv,7, 8. 18— El. ii. 30,'31. 



. I6.BI 



[T.3. 



4. Sometimea the quotatioir U dtfigned to prmt a dtctrinal 
paint. Bee Rom. iiL 4. 10—18. iv. 8— IT. t. 13—14. il. 7. 9. 
IS, 13. IS, 17. X. i. 11. 13. liL SO. liT. II. 

Lastly, when ■ parage of the Old Tntsroent ia quoted in die 
Haw, in order to prove a point of doctrine, the peiwJit.M wiilor 
appliea it, ^though not always in the precise word* of fflh original, 
yet constantly according to ita genuine sense li it Manda there. 
Eiamplet of auch application will be found in Daut. Tiii. 3. com- 
pared with MutL It. 4, ; Dent, vi, 16. compared with Mall. ir. 7. ; 
Deut. xiiiii. 3G. and Pror. nv. 21, 22. compued with Rom. 
liL 19, 20. — TTie eipreanon in Has. »i. 6,, tnercg and ml laeri' 
_fitt, ia a[^lied to dillerent porposea in Matt. ii. 13., but to both 
irapetly. 

' . Ill applying passages cited from the Old Tes(ament.bj way ■ 
of illnstration, Tunelin has auggeatsd ther ihrae following 
rules, which claim l^e attention of the biblical student- — 

• InlilaPaninhnseaBrtNalMooaataUPsnl'iEFiMlaiatheRomaaiip. 
B39. llh edit. ITSl. 
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ON APOCRYPHAL PA88AGEa 



I. In >ppIiatioiii of thii kind, w« niut not negtict the lit»- 
nl MDW, which it the fint and onlj genuiae woM of Scripluri'. 

3. Such applJciticHii ought not to be farced, or fir-f«ched ; 
for than which were nude by the apoMlei wen ample and eaij- 
lo be apprehended. 

a Too much itnM.ODshl not lo be laid on thcK applieafiona : 
which. It (hould be comodered, are mcrel; illuatntioni addueei! 
b]r the nemd wiilen farther lo explain the lubject* under their 



Such bnng the nalon of theae illoatniiTe qaotalione, il follows 
that no doctrinea — at least *uch as are neceaaar^ to niTalion — 
either can oi ought lo be dednced ^m them.' 



Bendea the paa—gea mentioned 
doni bj the wrilera of the New TeAUDent 
tnlion, there ia a fourth claaa, nearij allied to them, and com- 
priains a few quotation!, together with a larger number of other 
paauge* not diatidctlj dted from the Old Teatament ; but which , 
on comparing them witii the New Tetfaneot, appear moat evi- 
dentlj to ha>e been praeant to the mindi of the lacred writen, 
who ban alluded to them willianl eipreaalj quoting then. A 
careful inapectioa of auch paMagea, with reference to Aair Mope 
and context, together with an a[f>lk«tion nf the iiilm Jiiin wg 
gMad bj Tunetin, will readilj enable the atadant !• Jadg* tf 
the Bllnaiona which ha ma; meet with in the New T^Mhb«dI ; 
ud in addition to Ihoae rulea, Di. Gerard hai remaifcid, Alt lAsD 
the inapired writer* quote a peaaage from the Old TwIUMnl, 
n Ihe wag «^ alliuian, it ia enough that the nordairhicli 





B.b. ii.- 








Aril Ilii. 
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the; borrow 



It wa» a practuw of flm ancient Hebrew diTinea lo cite, 
not onlj ihe Scriptmea, u we bare aeeo in the preceding 
sections, but also to quote histories, facts, and apophth^ms 
or sayings of their evly sagee, which they had received bj 
oml trruSlUn &ani the lime of Hoaes, in order to snpplv 
thnse passages which are wanting in the Pentateuch. OT 
thia method of quotation we have three suppoaed instances 
in th^ New TestamenL The first is Slim. iii. 8. where 
meet with the name of Jannes and Jambrvs ai 



* emp&aaeall7 eipre- their oWn meaning. It i. no, Z T^ - i. J^^ « ^^i^^ j 

that th^bTpredJdv the «me with thoae of the paa- Egyptian magicwma who (™oeed M<»e«. Schickart and 
J ^>'"r^^ ; niui uiu-> ui uic JIM some other leamedrnHn are of QDinion that Saint Paul, bprnff 



lilt ef the principal p 



Gep.LCft 
See. i, 31. 
Ota. U. 2 3. 
Gen' a. 21, ffl. 



a thoa alluded lo in the New Teata- 



Eiod. il*. IS. 
Eiod. III. 12, 10. IS, 19. . 
En>d. u. 13-ia. Deul. v. IS-I 
EkmJ. ilil. Z Num. lili. IB, 



',«;;3: 



rki.?. ICor.vi. J( 



fi, IT, JndBi verse 6. 
h. 16. Jude, S, II. 



illunratlon, la man fuUi diieuned h) I)i 
n PmphKT, lip. MT-*,-")i fr Hi'. iN 
.X2.): Dr.lIiirix>»il(ln>r'..l»'iion n. iV N 

miHPin (CiHnnieiit. ' i-\ , \ I '-■■■• ■ 



KnU> of Ihe flTrlHlM. Bdimon, ch 
nV-y Thf r«d«will.Ui... flmi iim 
nmlci of (piauiion in Dr. Cwk'i Inq 

• Indilules of BibUcd CrtUcinn, p. 



r.':^v?TJ 



. . . other learned men are of opinion that Saint Paul, being 
deepl J canversant in Jewish literature, derived hie knowledge 
of theae names from the Targum or Ghaldee Pamphrase of 
Jonathan Ben Uiziel, on Exod. vii. II. Bnt as then it 
reason lo believe that this TBrgnm ia of too late a date to 
have be«n consulted by the aposlie, it is most plotnihle that 
he alluded lo an ancient enS generally received tradition 
relative to those men. What eoffoborates the latter conjec- 
ture is, tiial their names are mentioned by some ancient pro- 
fene writers, as Numenius the Pythagorean,' by Artapanus,' 
and bj Pliny,* The Jews affirm that they were princes of 
Pharaoh's mancians, and that they greatly reaiatt^ Mo«ea.> 
Origen, who nourished in the second century, infonna as, 
that there was eilant, in his time, an apocrronal book con- 
cernine these magicians, inscribed Janna d Mambra Liifr.' 
The other two instances alluded to are thp 9th veree of the 
Epistle of Jude. which eitce the slory of Michael the anrh- 
engel, cralaading with Satan about the body of Moses, and 
the !4lli Terse of the same epistle, in which it has been sup- 

Eosed that he quoted an apocryphal prophecy of Enoch :^ 
ut both these instancea are borrowed from traditional 
accounts then received by the Jews, with whom the apostle 
argues from their own authors and conceBsions.' If, how- 
ever, it could be proved Ihat the apostle had quoted a single 
passage from the apocryphal book of Enoch, such a qnota- 
tion will no more prove na approbation of the whole book, 
than Paul's quotationa ftom certain heathen poets prove thai 
apostle's approbation of every part of the compositions lo 
which he referred. On the subject of the supposed apocry- 
phal quotations by Jude, see further, Vol. II. np. 377, 378. 

On H reference to the passages of the Old Testament, 
which are cited in the way of illusiration by the evangelical 
wrilers,'" it will be observed that by far the greater nunibei 
of such quotations has been made oy Saint Paul. But the 
same great apostle of the Gentiles, becoming all things to 
all men, and neing deeply versed in the works of heathen 
authors, as well as in Uie sacred wrilinga, did not cooGne 
himself ez^/uncf/y to the inspired books; and, accordingly, 
we have three instances in the New Testament of the tine 



■ Apud Orlgm, conln 
>lo* dr Pr*p. Enni;. L 

• Id EuHblw, I, 9. t. 

• Pllnr, HIilTNat. I 3 



, CelcuiD, pp. IX, IM, «Bt ^HDCsr, and in Eovi 



K.T.u.^iK, n).KS, ESQ. 
dbyDr. WhiibTonSTlin. 
1 ApDcnphKl Book of £aoc 



• Suronhusim (np CM— 701.) hts rir™ » Ion 
I Riibent, fnl J6 cn[. 2. whir^ deiuU Ihe htHory 
I llie ilF.il. The mmr nulhot <pp. Tn»-Tl-J.> U 
" Jib ocillco of Enoch'! I 



p. 316-318. lupra. 
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HARMONIES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Sid 



taste and ability with which he cited and applied passages 
from Pagan authors when contending with the Gentiles, or 
writing to Gentile converts. The nrst is in Acts xyii. 28., 
where he cites part of a yerse from the Pfusnomena of 
Aratus. 



.1; 



..... Tov yof tuu y0of wfAn, 

for we hifl offspring are. 

The passage was origrinally spoken of the heathen deity 
Jupiter, and is dexterously applied to the true God by Paul, 
who draws a very strong ana conclusive inference from it. 
The second instance alluded to is in 1 Cor. xv. 33. in 



which passage the apostle quotes a senary iambic, which is 
supposed to nave be«n taken from Menander's iMt comedy 
ofThais, 

rendered, in our translation. Evil eommunieaiioru corrupt gooft 
manners. 

The last instance to be noticed under this head is Titus i. 
13., where St. Paul quotes from Epimenidea, a Cretan poet 
the Verse which has already been cited and illustrated in 
Vol. 1. p. 81. ; to which the reader is referred. 



CHAPTER V. 



ON HARMONIES OF SCRIPTURE. 

L Occasion and Design of Harmonies of the Scriptures. — 11, Harmonies of the four Gos pels j-^Ui. Observations on the different 

Schemes of Hcwmonizers, and on the Duration of the public Ministry of Jesus Christ, 



I 



I. Thy several books of the Holy Scriptures, having been 
written at different times and on aifferent occasions, neces- 
sarily treat on a great variety of subjects, historical, doctrinal, 
mom, and prophetic. The sacred authors also, writing with 
different designs, have not always related the same events 
in the same ord^r : some are introduced by anticipation ; and 
others again are related first which shoula have oeen placed 
last. Hence seeming contradictions have arisen, whicn have 
been eagerly seized oy the adversaries of Christianity, in 
order to perplex the mmds and shake the faith of those who 
are not aole to cope with their sophistries. These contra- 
dictions, however, are not real, for they disappear as soon as 
they are brought to the test of candid examination. 

The manifest importance and advantage of comparing the 
sacred writers with each other, and of reconciling apparent 
contradictions, have induced many learned men to undertake 
the compilation of works, which, being designed to show 
the perfect agreement of all parts of the sacred writings, are 
commonly termed H.\rmonies. A multitude of works of this 
description has, at different times, been issued from the press ; 
the execution of which has varied according to the different 
designs of their respective authors. They may, however, be 
referred to three classes ; viz. 

1. Works which have for their object the reconciling or 
APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS iu the sacrcd writiofs^— These, 
ia. fact, are a sort of commentaries ; and a ndiee of the 
principal publications of this kind will be MU in the 
biooRAPHicAL Appendix to the second VolumSf Part II. 
Chap. V. Sect. III. ^ 8. among the commentators and 
expositors of Holy Wnt 

2. Harmonies op the Old Testament. — The design of 
these is, to dispose the historical, poetical, and propheticsd 
books in chronolo^cal order, so that they may mutually 
explain and authenticate one another. Our learned country- 
man. Dr. Lightfoot, in the year 1647, published a ** Chro- 
nicle^' or Harmony of the Old Testament; on the basis of 
which the Rev. George Townsend constructed ** The Old 
Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological Older;" 
but he has deviated from, and improved upon, the plan of 
Lightfoot very materially. His work is noticed in the 
BiBuooRAPHiCAL APPENDIX to the secoud Volume, Part I. 
Crap. II. Sect. I. 

3. Harmonies op the New TsstAMENT are of two sorts ; 
Tiz. 

(1.) Harmonies of the entire New Testament, in which 
not only are the four Gospels chronologically disposed, but 
the Epistles are also placed in order of time, and inter- 
spersed in the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. Townsend's 
** New Testament arranged in Chronological and Historical 
Order'* is th^ most complete work of this kind in the 
English language. 

(3.) Harmonies of the four Gospels, in which the narra- 
tives or memoits of the four eraiigelists are digested in their 
pfopsr ehrooological order. 

-U. The Memoirs or Nanatlves of the life of Jesus Christ 
bsring been written wi|h different designs, and for the use of 

^mma\Mt elaseee oi Cbristianst the importance and advan- 
IME* ^ cttUirtiig thtis fdMov wi^ 
te dnr amwBt flf «b«lpifi|iBH'BiintivW| at %jefy 
. '••• t - • " 



esriy ]Mviod suggested the plan of forming the Gospels into 
hanttonlsSt exhibiting completely their parallelisms and 
difietweeiy or into a connected history, termed respectively 
Mumtmmnn and Diateasarm ; in which the fmr accounts 
ere bleaded into one, containing the substance of them all. 
Works of this description are extremely numerous. Mr. 
Pilkington has enumerated one hundred and four, which had 
come to his knowledge in 1747 ;' and Walchius has given a 
select list of one hundred and thirty, which had been pub- 
lished prior to the year 1765.' The indefatigable bibliogra- 
pher Fabricius, ana his editor, Professor Harles, have given 
a list of those which were knoWn to be extant, to the year 
1795, wliich amounts to one hundred and seventy-two, but 
it is by no means complete.' Our notice must necessarily 
be confined to a few of the principal composers of harmo- 
nies.^ 

1. Tatian, who wrote about the middle of the second 
century, composed a digest of the evangelical history, which 
was called to //« TVTetpmi that is, the Gospel of the four^ or 
MuivnrvAfoi^ Manotessaron, that is, one narrative composed out 
of the four, Tatian is the most ancient harmonist on record ; 
wr, if Theophilus bishop of Antioch had before written on 
that subject (as Jerome insinuates), his work is long since 
lost. 

2. In the beginning of the third century, Ammonius. an 
Alexandrian, composed a harmony which was also callea to 
/«et rwxfvt or the Gospel of the four, of the execution of 
which Eusebius speaks with apfMrobation. The works of 
Tatian and Ammomus have long ago perished; but attempts > 
have been made to obtrude spurious compilations lipon the 
world for them in both instanced. Victor, who was bishop 
of Capua, in the sixth century, gave a Latin version of a 
harmony, which was publishedi by Michael Memler atlMay- 
ence, in 1524, as a translation of .^miiMm«tM'« Hamtonu^m 
consequence of Victor being undetermined to which of tnose 
writers it was to be ascribed, though he was disposed to 
refer it to Tatian. And Ottomar Luscinius published one at 
Augsburgh in 1524, which he called that of Ammonius, 
though others have ascribed it to Tatian^ It is not a har- 
mony in Uie strict sense of the term, but a mere summary of 
Uie life of Christ delivered in the author^s own words. 

3. The diligent ecclesiastical historian Eusebius, who 
wrote in the former part of the fourth century, composed a 
very telebrated harmony of the Gospels ; in which he di- 
vided the evangelic^ history into ten canons or tables, which 
are prefixed to many editions and versions of the New Tes- 
tament, particularly to Dr. Mill's critical edition of it. In 
the first canon he halB arranged, according to the ancient 
chapters (which are commonly called the Ammonian Sec- 
tions, from iUnmonius, who made these divisions), those 
parts of the history of Christ which are related by ill four 
evangelists. In tne rest he has disposed the portions of 
history related by, 

> Pilkligtoii^BnuigeUcal Hittory and HannonTjPrefiice, pp. zriii*— xz. 
« Waka Bibliotheca Selecta, vol. Iv. pp. 863-900. 

> BibSotheca Greca, voL iv. pp. BSO—bSQ. 

« Our notices of Haruionlea are chieflj derlred tk-om the three woriui 
hue cited, and from Micbaelia'a Introduction to the New Teetunent, toL 
liL pan i. pp. 31-36. and part il. pp. 2»-t9. 
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3. Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

3. Matthew, Luke, and John. 

4. Matthew, Mark, and John. 

5. Matthew and Luke. 

6. Matthew and Mark. 

7. Matthew and John. 

8. Luke and Mark. 

9. Luke and John. 

10. Only one of the four erang^elists. 

Though these Eusehian canons are usually considered as 
a harmony, yet it is evident, fW>m a bare inspection of them, 
that thnr are simply Indexes to the four Gospels, and by no 
means form a harmony of the same nature as those which 
have been vmtten in modem times, and which are designed 
to bring the several facts recorded by the evangelists into 
chronological order, and to reconcile contradictions. On 
this account Walchius does not allow them a place in his 
bibliographical catalogue of harmonies. 

4. About the year 330, Juyencus, a Spaniard, wrote the 
evangelical history in heroic verse. His method is said to 
be confused, and his verse is not of a description to ensure 
him that immortalitjr which he promised himself. His work 
has fallen into oblivion. 

5. The four books of Auoustikb, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, De Ccnuenm Quaiuor Evangfiiorum^ are too valuable 
to be omitted. They were written about the year 400, and 
are honourable to ais industry and learning. Augustine 
wrote this work with the express design of vindicatmff the 
truth and authority of the Gospels from the cayils of ob- 
jectors. 

From the middle ages until the close of the fifteenth century 
Tarious harmonies were compiled by Peter Comestor, Guido de 
Perpiniano, Simon de Cassia, Luaolphus the l^on (a Ger- 
man Carthusian monk, whose work was held in such hifi^ esti- 
mation that it passed through not fewer than thirty editions, 
besides being translated into French and Italian), Jean Char- 
lier de Gerson, chancellor of the university of Paris, Peter 
Lombard, Thomas Auuinas, and many others, which are now 
of little value, and which have long since fallen into disuse. 
Of the various harmonies publish^ since the Reformation, 
by foreif^n authors, the Latin Harmony of Chemnitz (or 
Chemnitius) is the most esteemed ; and among our British 
divines those of Drs. Doddridge and Macknignt are most 
generally read on account of their valuable expositions and 
commentaries. But, for exhibiting the parallel passages of 
each evangelist, perhaps the columnar form of Archbishop 
Newcome, or of the Rev. Edward Greswell, is preferable ; 
while he, who is desirous of perusing one connected and 
continuous narrative, in which all the shades of circum- 
stances are judiciously interwoven, will find Mr. Townsend's 
** New Testament arranged in Historical and Chronological 
Order," &c. the most useful. ^ 

III. In the construction of an Evangelical Harmony, two 
questions have presented themselves to the consideration of 
narmonizers ; viz. first, what evangelist has preserved the 
true order of circumstances, to which all the others are to be 
reduced ? And, secondly, what was the duration of the public 
ministry of Jesus Christ 1 

1. On the first of these topics, we may remark that all the 
modem harmonies of the Gospels may be divided into two 
classes ; viz. 1. Harmonies, or which the authors have taken 
for granted, that all the facts recorded in all the four Gospels 
are arranged in chronological order; and, 2. Harmonies, of 
which the authors have admitted, that in one or more of the 
four Gospels the chronological order has been more or less 
neglected. At the head of the first class is Andrew Osiander, 
one of Luther^s fellow-labourers, in promoting the reformation 
in Germany : his method is followed bj Calovius, Sandhagen, 
and others, on the Continent, and in this country by Dr. 
Macknight. Chemnitz stands at the head of the otner class, 
and also has many followers of his method of arrangement 
" The harmonies of the former kind are very similar to each 
other, because, theugh the authors of them had to interweave 
the facts recorded in one Gospel with the facts recorded in 
another, yet, as they invariably retained the order which was 
observed in each Gospel, and consequently repeated whatever 
facts occurred in different places in different Gospels, as often 
as those facts presented themselves to the harmonists in their 
progress through t^he Gospels, there was less room for material 

» Bee the Bibliooraphical AppBi«Dnc to the second Volume, Part I. 
Chap. II. Sect. II.— IV. for an account of these and of the Uanaoniea of 
the Gospel, or of paiticular books of the New TestamenL 



deviations in their plan and method. But in the harmonies 
of the latter kind we meet with considerable variations, 
becatise, though the authors of them are unanimous in their 
principle, they are at variance in the application of it; and, 
thoi]gh they agree in making tTansposiuons, by which they 
distinguish themselves from the harmonists of the first class, 
yet they do not always make the same transpositions. Some, 
for instance, have supposed, as Chemnitz, Archbishop New- 
come, and other harmonists of this class have done, that St. 
Matthew has mostly neglected chronological order, while 
others, as Bengel and Bertling, have supposed, that he has 
in general retamed it. Hence, though they have all the same 
object in view, namely, to make a chronological harmony, or 
to arrange the events, which are recorded in the Gospels, as 
nearly as possible according to the order of the time in which 
the events happened, they have adopted dififerent modes of 
producing this effect. For in some narmonies the order of 
St Matthew is inverted, and made subservient to that of St. 
Mark, while in other harmonies St. Markka order is inverted, 
and made subservient to that of St Matthew. Some har- 
monists again suppoee, that all the evangelists have neglected 
chronological order, while others make an exception in favour 
of one or more of them, though the question, which of the 
evangelists should be except^, likewise l^ords matter of 
debate. And even those harmonists, who aejee as to the 
Gospel or Gospels, in which transpositions should be made, 
differ in respect to the particular parts where these trans- 
positions ought to take place.*^ 

A late excellent writer on the evidences and criticism of 
the New Testament,* however, is of opinion that the evan- 
gelists did not design to adhere to the order of time in writing 
their respective memoirs of the life of Jesus Christ The 
purpose with which the four Gospels were written, he re- 
marks, appears to have been, not a regular chronologically 
disposed history of the life, ministry, and sufierings of Jesus 
Christ, but the collection of such a body of well-authenticated 
facta, as might disclose the nature, ana form sufficient proof 
of the truth of Christianity. This, he thinks, is obvious from 
the manner in which the evangelists generally place together 
the facts narrated. ** That manner is such as completely to 
effect the latter, but not the former, purpose. There are no 
marks of an intention, on the part of^any of the evangelists, 
to ^ve to their narratives a regular chronological oi^er. 
While, in ^neral, there are no indications of the succession 
and proxiimty of the events narrated, but from their being 
prior, or posterior, and contiguous in the narrative, o' from 
such indefinite expressions as Tcrt, v-auar, m r*i{ i/a^Mc •»»««, » 
tuant Tw MMpm, ir t«» xee6i(«c, yuirat tjutta ; on the Other hand, it 
sometimes occurs, that the events which one evan|:^list re- 
lates as in immediate succession, are noticed by himself to 
be not contiguous in time, and are put down by another, 
with some of the intervening transactions interposed. Than 
evidence of this kind, as to the purpose of a history, no 
declaration by the writer can be more satisfactory. Such 
declaration, unless perfectly explicit, may require to be 
modified by what his work liears within itself of its purpose. 
But there can be no ambi^ity in the evidence, deduced from 
such facts as we have noticed, in the Gospel narratives. 

'* Against this evidence, too, there is no contrary declaration 
to be weighed. The evangelist, John (xx. 30,31.), expressly 
asserts that the purpose of his writing was to make such a 
selection of facts as miglit be good ground of fiaith in the 
divine mission of Jesus Christ; but he nowhere affirms the 
chronological order of the selection. Luke, also, thus declares 
the purpose of his writing to Theophilus : — 'Ua cn>f»c aipir 
xnltiytStK Ktyw ruf Ao-^AXMua (Luke i. 4.), and the expression 
in the preceding verse, E/c^i jtl^oi, jr^fMUKuAtatort «Mk6o mn 
«jip/^, xafif^iif ou ^^4at/, is to be interpreted according to that 
purpose. For this purpose, thus distinctly expressed by two 
of the evangelists, and evident from the manner of writing 
common to them all, it was assuredly necessary that, either 
directly or indirectly, they should furnish us with such in- 
formation, as might enable us to refer the facts in the Gospel 
history to a certain country, and a certain period in the history 
of the world. Without this, the Gospels would not have 
afforded the proper means for distinguishing them from 
fictitious histories ; and hence, could not have answered the 
purpose of furnishing evidence to the truth of Christianity. 
This it was possible to do, either formally by dates, such as 

« Micliaelis's Introduction, vol. \\\. pert H. p. 46. 
> Tlie Rev. Dr. Cook, in bis Inquiry into the Books of (be New Tf- 
lament. 
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le leamt from other histories, u]' these 
two modes, the eTanj^lists, with a few eiceptione, follow 
the latter; natural to men wriiinv immediately for coiiiczn- 
porariei, upon or near the scene of Ueerents ; and conformnblo 
tothe ueuBlaimpUciij^ by which their whole sljle is perv»de<]. 
But for this purpose, it was not in the least necessary to tMinc 
re)^1ar chronological narratiTes; and accordinglj whiil wiiii 
not Decessary, has not been effected ; iheconnectionBC-jiryiug 
forward the anaa^tneot of events in the GosjwU, beluir not 
merely those of time, but of the various associations, eiich as 
similarity in the facts themselvea, Ticinity of place, &c. by 
which it is possible that the hnman mind maybe (ruid<<il, in 
recollecting end clsMtfying things that are past. And such, 
perhaps, upon the whole, is the impression made on mi.>si 
readers by the narrativeB of the evangelists. Ae wi: ri^ad 
them, we have a general feeling that they are carryinir ue 
nlUmately forward, from preceding to subsequent events, yet, 
occasionally, over intervals of time concerning which nolliing 
has been recorded, or with deviationE from the chronoloKiri! 
order ; thus rendering it difficult, or impossible, to mnki- (mi' 
harmonious arrangement of the whole Gospel histnry. in 
which each event shall obtain, in perfect consistency wiih ibe 
seoount of each evangelist, its proper chronological p]3i.'e."> 

Amid this diversity of opinions, supported as eacli W by 
the most ingenious arguments which its author could pro- 
duee, it is extremely diBicult to decide. By the adoption of 
the very probable hypothesis last staled, concerning the pur- 
pose for which the evangelists wrote, we certainly j/tt rid, 
and in the ftireat way, of all die difficuldes with which the 
two classM of authors of Harmonies of the GospeU above 
noticed have to combat. As the evidence laid before the 
Teader will enable him to determine for himself which ul 
these hypotheses to adopt, we shall only remark, that Bishop 
Marsh recommends Griesbach's Synopsis of the firKi three 
Gosprls as preferable to every other harmony eitant.< 

S. Very diSerent opinions have been entertained by tlio com- 
pilers of^harmonies, with regaid to the duration of Christ'-^ 
public ministry; whenceacorresponding diversity hat- mcfi- 
sarily arisen in the disposition of Iheit respective hariiiiriu'~. 
Dunne the first three centuries, the common opinion « ^i<, 
that Chrial's ministry lasted only one year, or at iiirlli.sl 
one year and four months. Early in the fourth tt-iiinry, 
Kusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, maintained that it 
continoed between three and four years: this opinion wae 
generally received, though the ancient opinion was ri>lHined 
by Augustine. Dunng the middle aees, do further inouini's 
appear to have been made on this subject; and, after ilie Ite- 
tbnnntion, all the barmoniMrs of the sixteenth Bruisevenieciith 
centuries assumed it for certain that Christ's ministn h^ied 
between three and four years. Bengel, however, in lija Gri- 
man Harmony of the Gospels, published at Tubingen In 1 7:3li, 
reduced it to two years; and, Ihree years before, Mr. Mann, 
in his esiay " Of the true Years of the Birth and DpnDi of 
Christ" (London, 1733, 8vo.), revived the ancient < 
that it lasted only one year._ This was also followed 



rioups Lifsj" by tiieRev.C. BaHsoM,M. A. (Cambridge, 
9, 8vo,) The results of his investi^Uon (which depends 
minute chronological and critical discussions that do not 
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nistry to one year. For, tn 6rder to effect this pnrpi 
necessary to make omissions and tranepOBltions in IS' 
Gospel, which are not warranted by the laws of Chu'.idui, 
but are attempted merely to support a previously assumed 
hypothesis. On the other hand, he thinks that the opinion, 
which makes Christ's ministry to have continued three years 
(and which receives no support whatever from the 6t«t-thtee 
Gospels), cannot be satisfactorily proved even from the Gos- 
pel of Saint John, who at the utmost has noticed, or at leaat 
named, only three distinct passovers.' 

Another opinion was announced, with equal modesty and 
learning, in a dissertation on "The Chronology of o 

SaviouPs Life/' by tiie Rev. C. Bm "" 

1819, 8»o.) Theieaultf -"---^ 

en minute chronological 

admit of abridgment) are, that Heeod died in the year of the 
luliao period 4711; and, consequently, that the birth -of 
Christ took place a. j. r. 4709, in the spring (probably in the 
month of April or May] ; that his baptism was performed in 
or about the month of November, a. i. r. 4739, during the 
procuralorship of Pontius Pilate ; that, agreeably to the indi- 
cations of time contained in Saint Jobn'sGoapel, the ministry 
of Jesus Christ lasted through three passovers, or fun yeari 
and a haif; and that he was crucified on the filWnth day of 
the month Nisan (April 15th\ a. i. f. 474S. 

Ptom the difficulty of producing a harmony, complete in 
all its parts, some eminent critics (and among them tha 
elegant and accomplished expositor Gilpin) have maintained 
that we ought to peruse the four several memoirs of Jesus 
Christ, written by the evangelists, separately and distinctly ; 
and that, by explaining them separately, the nhoU becomes 
more uniform. Archbishop Newcome, however, has ably 
vindicated, and proved, the utility aifd advantage of.bar- 
monies ; and vrith his observations the present chapter shall 
conclude. A harmony, he remarks, has the following uses ^— 

By the jnita'position of parallel passages, it is often Aa 
best comment ; and it cannot but greatiy alleviate the 
reader's trouble, in his attempts to illustrate the phraseology 
and manner of the evangelists. It also shows that MaA, 
who inserts much netf matter, did not epitomize the Gomel 
of Matdiew; and it affords plain iadicaUons, from the addi- 
tions and omissions in John's Gospel, that his was designed 
supplemental history. Further, a harmony in manf 
.es illustxetes the proprien of our Lord's conduct and 
works. Thos, previously to the (»U of th* four apoetiea 
(Marki. 16—20.) Andrew had been the Baptist's disciple, 
and bed received his testimony to Jesus (John i. 35. 41).) : 
Peter had been brought to Jeans by Andrew his brother 
(John i. 43.) ; and Jesus had shown more than human 
knowledge and more than human power (John i. 48. ii. U. 
33. iii. 3. iv. 29. 49, 50.) than what bad probably falleu 
within the eiperietice of these disciples, or at least mnst 
have gained their belief on the firmest grounds. So, the 
words of Christ (John v. 21. 25.) are prophetically spoken 
befort he had raised any from the dead; and his reproofs 
(Matt. xii. 34. Mark vii. 6.) are uttered 0/(0- he hadw 
miracles, during two feasts a" 
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for the several progresses of Jesus Christ in Galilee, ai]d ihc 
tnnsBcUons connected with them; and Bishop Marsh ob- 
serves, that the Gospel of John presents almost insuperable 
obstacle* to the opinion of those who confine Christ's mi- 

" Dr. Cdoli'a Inqulfj, pp. Sit— !li. 

• MietawU.'! iDUodiKlloii. vol. IH. nrl II. p. 47. M1cb«]ii hu rlren 1 
hMniMBiMd libte ol On four ODmb (Inlnxl. vol. ill. put 1. pp. 37-83.) ; 
whkb Blahop Minti <pul U. p. 67,) pmwuDcca to b« ■ nry UHlbl one, 

31. hi polDrlDf 

. In lail^ in Biuliih ipjartnonr wu ewn^ted bv, ud 
IB eiMDieoi; TbDmu BowLSi, Eao. (loi prima dlnrtbanoD 
onlr). (nllUed "iNucmna, or the Hlaory af our i«d Jena Obclal, 
uDi^lMl rrDnUia Ibar8a>]ieli, accanjliu to Iks TraiulaM»arP[. Camp- 
bell, lad In iha (Mar adopwd b; John DnklMithum L<«doD,"8Ta. 
In ihta bcautirun; a lecolad volume lb* compilar baa mada--— ^ -"-^■ 
varlauoiia trofn Iha order ofUoMUIaiiadbjIUcliulia In tin 



jealousy of the Jewish rulers early Bwaltened by the call of 
the twelve aposties to a stated attendance. This event took 
place after onr Lord had celebrated bis second paisover at 



Jerusalem, and when he was about to absent himself from 
that city for so long a period aa eighteen months. In like 
manner, 1^ seventy were not sent forth to show, througbout 
a wide tract of country, with what wisdom and power their 
Master endued them, till within abont six months of onr 
Lord's crucifixion ; and Ibe scene of raising the dead, a-kitMl 
of miracle which wouhl have exasperal^ his enemies in 
proportion as it tended to exalt his prophetic character, was 
remote from Jerusalem, till the last passovet approached. 
Lastly, strong presumptions of the inspiration of the evange- 
lists arise from an accurate comparison of the Gospels, from 
their being so wonderfully supplemental to each other, in 
passages reconcilable only by the suggestion of a seemingly 
indifferent. circumstance, and from their real agrtenuni in tJia 
midst of a acenufig' d!i(iur«iMni. "Truth, like honesty, often 
Delects appearaoces : hypocrisy and imposture are alwajt 
gnwded."' 

• WchHlia'a IMndocltoii, i_ 

* WaatMltMBMOITKIlo^ 
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sifftis. tbe ideas concriTed in hia 
llcMV. his oreans of spMrh bt? so roQitnietat], that he is 
canblv of fonnin(> rrrtaio artkulitp Booitds, eipmtslTe of 
bis coMvplioos; uid ihnr, brinn fitlj dispowd together, 
eoDstitutr disrounv : irhirh, whether li be pronounced or 
vrilt^n. must n*c«s»rily possess the power of declsring to 
Dtims what be, wishes llfeT should undersland. 

I. The vehicles, or siirnt, bj which men eommunirate 
(heir thoughts lo ewh other, are Unned words; whether 
ihew are nrally uttered, or deseribed bj written characters, 
tlie idea, or noiioQ. atlarbed to anj word, is its sioMncA- 
Tiiw; snd the ideas whioh are expressed bj several words 
rxnneelrd k-»)^er^ihat is, in entire sentences and proposi- 
ti«ns. and whkh iileas are proiluci-d in the tninda of others, — 
*Vf oalU-d the SKN*E or pnuxr tiieaniiiu of words. Thus, if 
a pi rsi-n uiwr tvruin words, to which aiiothir individual 
attai'his Iht- sJlue idea as the speaker, he is said to under- 
tl jiiii ihi- lathT, i>r 111 o. mi>n'hend tlie ttnft of his words. If 
we Irjiisti't tliis to I'.u'n'd suiijeris, «'p may define the lensr. 
(■^ K-r./'ft-rt 10 K- tli;ii r uierplioii I'f its nieanintt< whirh the 
(I 'Iv Spirit ]in-i.'nis vi ihi- undtT»taiidin[r of ni.in. by means 
i-l' til,' Monls I'f S'tipture, and bv mean's of the idtas com- 
■i.nl-..' 
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i>;iiilffi> iheri' are very many words 
whii-li ailiiul ..f si'Vi'ral nie.inlnirs, yet in rotiinion parlance 
th. ti' is onlv '"" '™(«(i'<-altai-hitl loany wi.rd ; wliieh sense 
is iiulii-;iiiii bv till' I'linnertion niul series of the disrourse, by 
Uf siiliiiH't-ni:i;ii-r. b\ ilie di'Min of the itpmker or writer, or 
by s,<ni>' ollii r adjntiVis, iinli-ss anv amhiiftlity be purposely 
inti-!ul<',i. 'Hiai the s-inie iwaee olitains in tli'e Sarred Writ- 
injis tlii-ie is iHxIiHiht wh;iti'Vfr. In fact, the pcrspieuity of the 
Si-riptun-s miuiiisi tlii'i nnitv and sitnpHeilv of sense in order 
III rtnili't iiilt'tliirihle to inun'ihe desiini "( their (irenl Aotlior. 
which c.udd never h'ei'mpreluMiJed if a imiltiplieityiifsinses 
wer<< adniitii'il. In till other wriiiniis, indeed, besides the 
Seripluri's. beforp we Ml down t<i study theiii, we expert 
1>> iiiid one singile deteriiiinale sense and meniiins attaclied to 
tlie worils : frinn which «o luaj In- satisfied tlmt wb have 
attaini'd lUeir true iiieaiiinK, and understand what the authors 
inti'iidiil to say. Further, in e<>iiinion life, no prudent and 
etHUvirnliinit |H'riion. who either eoinmils bis aenllnients to 
writing or uilers anv ih'utfs, intends tliut a diver^ty of menn- 
inpi should he atliu^isl to what he wrili-s or says ; and, con- 
Beuuenily, neither his readers, nor those who liear him. affix 
tu It any other than llie Irue niid obvious sensi-. Now, if 
such lie' tlie practice in nil fair and upii|;lil intercourse be- 
tween man and man. is it for a monieni to be sopposeil that 
God, who has ffiariouslv vouchsiifed 10 employ tlie ministry 
of men in order to make' known his will lo mankind, should 

> Btuut's Eltineati of tnicrprtutloi^ p. 7. (Anaotcr, IEQ2.) 
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hnvf dcpirted from this wvj at simplieit]f aad tnthi TM 
prr^iin'i. We apprehend, will be found, ta this cnUglMri 
3^,'. nulfi^iently hardy to nudntaiD tbe affinnatiTd' 

II. Tht Sehsi or Scbittdiu Drnmit. 

L. Thf LrrcRAL Sihsi of any place of SeriptON mtt 
n'}>i<-h ilin words signify, or require, in thnr DalanlM^l* 
}■■■! ■iirvjita.lioa, without any ITa|>e, metaphor, vfigH^ai 
.ili-lncli'il from any mystic melning: ihu*, in 

(no. i. 1. We md that Gil crealtd Ikt AnMaadil 
'l^-IA. '1 'hew words mean what they Uurvllj inpot, aj V 
lo W in tcrpreted secording to the letter. 8a. in Join i. Hi ■ 
i,kJ. / iiiid the Father art me , in which p ig iht ta^d 
L'hribt. and bii equality with God the Fitber, in n &li«4 
aad uiiciiuiTOcall; snerted, that it is diflicult lo caaaiH^ 
anr other than its proper sod lilenil nKsnin; could neb (■■■ 
to it 

The lileral se 



iho been termed the ? 

ral havin(r|he s^me refeience lifc 
(In'ck laiiRuajje as the terra liltml u> the Latin, biiihtttniij 
to the elmients of a word. Words may also be takra (» 
inrly and physically, as In John i. ti. TitrreuaxnoiirM 
III:"!' tra-'Jonn .- this is ml led the proper literal sense. VVWi 
iuiurver, words are taken metaphorically and firnntmii, 
ili.il i>, are diverttd lo a meaning which they do noiwh*^ 
il.'finti'. l>iit which they nevertheless intend underioineif* 
or lonii ijf spf^-ch. — as when the properties of one p''^.'' 
lliintr ''"' altiibuted lo another, — lliis ts termed the tnpiait 

-' TliLij;. when hsrdness it applied to iigne, the nprmini ■ 
ute-] hicTslly. in it* proper aod natural signifinlian : — wbnili 
■pj>hr(i in the lieiirl, it is uird _fig tirniivrlii, or in »n inpf* 
nri-r|itution. Vel. Ihr sense, allowing fur the change cf in^ 
i» viitually the same. it> application being on); tnnrfenidie 
d pbvsii-iii to amoralqiialilv."' .\n eiatnplc oflhiikinlx''* 
in Eiuk.i»»vi. SO. and xi. 19., nhciy the *«"./.*«;*■ 
noli'i a hard obdurate heart, trgudless of divine BjnuaC* 
awl ihe h'liri «fjlrth ei|.'oili>'K a tender henn, BUfceptibk J * 
IichI anil liolii'M inipretuinnii. In like manner, in Zrcli. ri, ^ 
thi' oWurile Ji'w* are said lo liavc made their heart* uci *• 
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S9. tot XT. B. ; when Heiai, loi hU creftinea ind cmFltif is i 
terHMd ■ /m i the SaTiour of the wocid ia called the Lamb 0/ 
0*d, becsDae to hii great Moaiiig lacriSca ibr the aiiu «( the I 
iriiota wotld, tha lunb, which was oSerad tnij moming and 
•Tcning. had > typical reference ; he ii alao called a vine, aa all 
trne Chriitiana are deugnaled the i/imcKet, to intiiiiate that 
Cbriat ii the aupport of the whole church, and of erery particular 
baliever, — that, in die language of the New Teatunent, the; 
an all implanted and giaflsd inla him, thai ia, united (o him t? ' 
Inie faith and liacere Ioto, and that thej all derive spiritual 
life and vigour from him. It were unneccaiar; to multiply eiam- 
plea of Ihia kind, u every diligent reader of the Word of God 
will doubtlen be able to recollect them. 1 

Further, the literal sense has been called Ibe HifiTOitiCAL 
Sense, aa conreytng the meaning of the words and phrases { 
used by a writer U a certain time. I 

Thua. in the more ancient books of the Old Teilament, the 
word iilet or UlatuU aigniliei every inhabited region, particu- ' 
Uriy all the weilem coaaU of the Mediteiruutan Sea, and the I 
■eata of Japhet'i poaterily, vii. the northern port of Asia, Asia | 
Minor, and Europe, logrthcr with some other regions. Of this ' 
nnae of the word we have eismplea in C!en. x, S. Isa. li. 11. 1 
XX. S. iiiii. B. xiiv. lb. iliL IS. lin. 19. Giek. ixvi. IS. 18. 
iivii. 3 — T. 15. 35, But, in a later age, it denotes itlsnds pro- ' 
perly so called, as in Esther i. I., and, pertupa, Jer. xlvii. 4. | 
(marginal rendering.)' Again, the phrase, to /iMiiit or inherit ^ 
tkt land, which ia of very frequent occurrence in the Old Testa- 
ment, if we consider it hiiloricallif, that is, with reference to the 
bistoiy of the Jewish nation, means simply, to hold the aecure . 
and undisturbed possession of the promised land ; and in the 
New Testament, the phrase to "falla-a Chriif must in like 
manner be underatood hitlaricallji in some passages of the Gos- 
pels; implying no more than that the penons there mentioned 
followed the Lord Jesus Christ in his progresses, and were audi- 
Inn of his public innruetions, precisely •■ the apostle* fallowed 
bim from place to place, and heard his doctrine.' 

Interpicters now apeak of the true sense of a passage, by 
calling It theGRAMMATicn-HiRTORiCAL Sbuse; and exegesis, 
founded on the nature of langnnge, is called grammalico-his- 
torical. The object in using this compouDd name is, to show 
that both grammalical and historical considetaUons are em- 
ployed in makinif out the sense of a word or paasaire. 

3. Wherp. besides the direct or immediate signiEcalion of 
a passage, whether literally or figuratively expressed, there 
is attached to it a more remote or recondite meaning, this is 
tirrmed the Mediate, Spiritdal, or Mtsticai. fiE.vBs;' and 
this sense is founded, not on a transfer of words from one 
signification to another, but on the entire application of the 
matter itself to a different subject. 

Thui, what is said aieraUy in Exod. xxx. 10. and LeviL iii. 
concerning the high-prieal'a entrance into the most holy place on 
the day of expiation, with the blood of the victim, we an tsoght 
by St. Paul to understand tpirittiallg of the entrance of Jeaus 
Christ into the presenoe of God with hi* own blood. [Hob. ii. 
7-10.) 

lite spiritual aenae of Scripture has frequently been divided 
into ali/garical, typical, and parabol.'cai. The reason of this 
mode of classifiCHtions, as well as of some other minor dis- 
tinctions, does not sulScientty appear- iSince, however. It has 
obtained a place in almost every treatise on the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, it may net he irrelevant to define and illus- 
trate these senses by a few examples. 

(1.) The Alleoohical Sense ij, when the Holy Scriptnres, 
besides the literal aense, signify any thing belonging to faith 
or rpiriluai diidntu. 

Such is the aenM which Is required rightly to understsnd Gal. 
it.U. k rnt trta aiMrycfuiiim^t which thing) are alUgaricall}/ 

iJahn. enchiridion Henrfnriitk-ca<>n(nlli.p.H., who f\If* Mir hsells's 
ni OwwnuihlB HrUnm ECft&nin I, pp. 131— ]»., ind slta bii 
'Diiiin ad Leiirs HrbralFS, pp. tS. H. 
sAKUonal tDsisacts ail(hl be nOrred, \t ihe Hmtls of llils wort 

ttui ofRciliNure, will deiiie miKh solid bcneHI (mn Dr. Siorr's 
on dB Scnmi Hislortrn, In fdL I. (pp. 1— SB.) of Ms "Opusrols 
■M ad InirrprcuiliHiiin Libcarum Sacrorum peniDsnlis," Sio. 

> " DicHur idtiIIeui," mat ■ Ipuned lod icnxlblfl wrlwr oflhc RDciiih 

heads!, mifls Umfii oetuNum, etcliuBus en. qoui IHeralls, qvl oirHt^a 
TiU tnlUlKIa bclUns iDDOtesell" AdamI Vber. Strmcnevia !kcn 
MwlTsuiDUlLpariil. pp.M, K. See also JslWa BacMitdlaii Henae- 
iHOUcB enanlh^ pp. tl, «.; aBl «-■-— " ...-—.- ^ . 



~Ts?; 

DisquMd 
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tp*km, or wJUcA thingt art thta aUegeriitd bs mt 1 tlua la, 
under the veil of tha literal aeiue they fiirtbei contain a i^iritnal 

(3.) The TvpiCAL SiitBE ia, when, under external objseta 
or prophetic visions, secret thinga, whether present or future, 
are represented ; espocially when certain transactions, record- 
ed In tlie Old Testament, preaignifj or adumbrate those related 
in the New Testament. 

Thus, in PaaL icv. Il.,tbe woidk "they iheuld ntl enter intt 
mg reil," literally uiidentood,Bgnify ibe entrance of the Israelites 
into the promised land; but, apirituaUy and typically, the entering 
into the rest and enjoyment of heaven, through the merits and 
mediation of Christ, as is largely shown in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, chapters liL and iv, 

Si.'S The Parabolical Sense is, when, besides the plait 
obvious meaning of the thing related, an occult or spi- 
ritual sense is intended. As this chiefly occurs in passages 
of a moral tendency, the parabolic has by some writers been 
termed the moral or tropological sense. 

Of this description is the parable of the talents : the design of 
which is to show that the duties which men an called to perbrm 
are suited to their silustions and the talents which they severally 
receive ; that whatever a good man poaaesaes he has received from 
God, aa welt aa tha ability to improve that good ; and that the 
grace and temporal mercies of tiod are suited to the power 
which a man has of improving them. Thus, also, the injunction 
in DeuL irv. 4., relative to muzzling the ox while treading out 
the com, is eiplainfd by Saint Paul with reference to the right 
of maintenance of miniBters of the Gospel. (lCor.ii.e — 11.) 

It were easy to mullipty examples of each of the diSerent 
senses here mentioned ; but as they have all one common 
foundation, and as we shall have occasion to adduce others 
in die course of the following pages, when statinE the rule* 
for interpreting the sense of Scnpturo after it has Seen ascer- 
tained, the instances shove quoied may suffice to illustrate the 
diatinciiona subsisting between them.' 

3. The Moral Sense or interpretation, advocated by the 
late Professor Kant of Berlin (whoae philosophical aystem 
has obtained many followers oil the Continent), consists in 
setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical ii 
pretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those pass ^ 
nf Scripture, which, agreeably to grammatical interpretation 
contain nothing coincident with the moral dictates of uiw 
assisted reason. According to this hypothesis, nolhinir more 
ia necessary, than that it be /wuiUe to attach a moral meauing 
to the passage ; — it is of little moment how fanned or unnatural 
it may be. Against this mode of interpretation (which la 
here noticed in order to put the student on his guard] ths 
following weighty objections have been urged : — 

(1.) Such a mode of explaining Scripture does not deserva 
the name of an inteipretaljon ; for this moral interpreter does 
not inquire, what the Scriptures actniUy da leacli bj Iheii 
own declaiadona, but what they ought to leach, agreeably to 

(9.] The principle is incorrect, which is assumed aa tb« 
basis of this mode of interpretation ; vii. that the rrammatica] 
aense of a passase of Scnpture cannot beadmittM, or at least 
is of no use in elbics, whenever it contains a sentinwDt whidi 
reason alone could not discover and substantiate. 

(3.) Such a mode of interpretation is ahogetber 1 
aary ; for the Bible is abundantly sufGcient for our ini 
in religion and morality, if its precepts an construed sa 
applying directly or by consequence to the moral aecesstliea 
of every man. And although there are passages of difficull 
explanation in the Bibl«, as might naturally he expected from 
the antiquity and peculiar languages of the Scriptures, yet in 
most instances these passages do not relate to doctrines ; and 
when they do, the doctrines in question are generally taugbt 
in other and plainer paBsagea. 

(4.) As, on this plan, tSe mere possibility of attaching * 

' Bsuer, Hcrm. Sue. pp 13— M. Vlser, HcnneDeitUca Bscn, Nat. 
TesL pan 11. pp. l-UO. 3. E. PftiSI-T, InsiluiloDH HenunFallFicSacLiv, 

K. ISB—lSe. Aiv,Frvl»r, Hrnii.Sacr.csn. III. <Op. loin. H.up.e33-S3B.) 
-" -'■— 'oialerpraUsNavtTest.pp 11-30. <«rbedlt.}M<i>IAcniases 



, „ pp. ST— 73. J. H. 

Cupaaiii, Piiin»Lln«c Hrnn. Sseji. 9t. Alhrr. liMliulCrmes HennMs- 
■'--eNav.TeR.lam.l. pp.M— W. Hshnp KkMlelon on the Oreek Ardela. 
9l9>-fi90. Bishop Nsr^s Lect pan iH kel. it. smJ lit. pp. K-7S. : nil 
ibop TumUdnt's Bsmnon Lecluns, Seroi, vli. pp. 217— Zi2. sod iHta«L 
3ec— 396. Tha two wrllsn tsM died have UlAlrsud the unse at 
rtpinr*, bf spplThii 11 10 ibe dlser - ' ■ 
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monl import to« lextla lenrdedu ndkient for oonsideriQe 
it ■• ■ uoe rignifieatioo ; dmort evsry psMSge mont be sus- 
caplible of ■ mnlliiiida of ialerpietatioiu, u ms the case 
dming lbs reign of the mystical and allegoiioal mode of 
InteipTetBtioD, Whioh haa long uhm been exploded. This 
muat pradooe confuaion in rei^poua inalniotioii, watit of con- 
fidtnee in the Bible, biuI, indeea, it anapidw aa to ita divine 
Bulhoritj ; for this mnBt bt the natnial efiect of ihe moral of 
ialeipretation on the majoritf of miqda. 

(S.) Lutlj, if soeh a mode ofitf|tpetliw Ae docirinea 
of Chiiitiaiuty ahottld prerailt itiHaU aaoo now baiaeeriiy 
and dMUt, on the pait of intopwl i ri, an to be detected and 

Jr/EqiullT nnlenable ia the hjpotheaia of some modern 
critica, that the interpretation of certain paaaagaa of die Uld 
Teataunent rdali*e to the Heaattb,gtnn dj Jaraa Cbriat uid 
hia apoatlea. an a dootrinal Jukimmodkiim to t-u: Ori- 
KMm tMB PawDMCta or the Jbwb.* 

Hdcm the tiDw of Btnder, aboM Iha middb at the tighieenth 
etatatj, «n opinion hu pnvailid 'widdj fat dw FrotaMant 
ebuidwa af Octmmy, that uw Old TeManuat wwrtiioe veiy bw 
naM^aa, or Done at all, which Inst fitanllj and priM^ of Jnua 
ChitM; and that all t* bmmI of the pswagii aui b the New 
TaalanMnl are and m the' way of aoeooiBaililiMi. In suppoit 
ef this thaory, ili advocatts bsTS oScrad lb> fbllowiiiB leamiu :— 
The Jawn, at th* time of Christ, wata laqr Btub gl*ni to the 
alliitorical inlarpntalioD el BetipUM Even ate the tima of 
tlw Batykwah c^Ti^, when die aifaolation irf a Maasish had 
il antMig than, Oey had aageriy aMidied the 



9, b^ ua'help of their sUggorical intsri 
ithay had wcceeded m making thsii Boiptmea seam ti 
predictiMu nwpediii; a MaasiBh. Jeans and the apoatlEs (tbeie 
thacoists sffiro^] were, thsrebn, compelled to portpe tho aame 
aMtbad,aiid to me it aiameanntfpadaslly Ininginffthe Jews 
to a better fcnowlsdge of letision. 
Bat in this Btateident we muat oaiefiillT diitinguiah between 
hat ia trne, and what ia erroaeoaa atui exaggerated ; far, 



-what 

'' I. Tlie allegorical inteipKtstioci ti the nered 9cripii 

'!not be hiatwieally prored to have prersiled smong the Jews riom 
-die time of the captni^, or to hsTS been oonmioa with iho Jews 
-of FalsaliDB st the time of Christ sod bis ipgstliis. 

AUhoufh tha SulMdiln lod Ihe h«rsn of Jint oRgB appCrilFd lo (he 
Old TeMuntnt, >« Ihsf (Iva do liHlleulDqoribe tlUfniicd InUrureuilan ; 
CTcn JuephnaluanaiiilpgDriL Thn Pluonle J*marE|i7]X b.'^anlnlbe 
KmcBDiiirT. tp Imliukin pf iho hcubep Gneki. lo Imenmi il>i> UiiiTu- 
luiKiu illeBailullj, PIiHpoC AleiindriawurtlBln|[ulihei] i^iinnf lli09« 



wl, thereliii 



wuoD opposed lijIheoUierJeKri.' J»ui 
I Id wtiitb ha wu eompcllad lo eoinpl^ wlih 



L KanslDljr DM biPalaatbia, whci 



BMin* foUom (hu Uier uiuil th^ralbn bin baoo emn«Di, So fii u 
IhaisJewlib opljiloni m-ra cutreM, tlicj urora wonhji of Uib ^pprolintluB 

.i>/J»uiiwidih« prurldaoce nrOod ou;, b;pre(k>iu bit|piikUoii> ut ihcio. 
Ion pand the wit for Iho reception of (be necDliv doeldneR of Chrii- 

'Uuilr 

(&] The writers of the New TeaUnunt themselves moke a 

'dear distinctian between the allegorical and literal inlerpTGUlinn 
of the Old TeitamenU 

WhoD Ihsr do iiK Iha ■IWnrlrjil mefbnd. Uier oUbar ••• rinrpsilT, 
"ThME things my baitl«|tnrii«l"(CIil-i>.».); or Ihor abow il Ut i].e 
conlcxL DT br pranxlfli nDiiia narrinle of coriipaTtaoD : fnr inataiic*:, -''«'' p 

.or •■^'i (ai) ^ John 1)1. 14. and Man. ill. 40. Bin ih«r cijirE-H ihpio- 
Hln-( verj dlBercnllr In laila, which tliuy quota la literal pra|>hecj' fiit 

'the puTpoaa of pivof. 

(3.) If the spntlea did not allude te the Old TeatamFnt in the 

Jnstnictiona which they gave lo the Gentiles, it does not follaw 
either that they believed the Old TeatameDt to be of no use lo 
them, or that they did not seriaualy consider the paaw);rs nhtch 

'they cited u prediiuiona, in their initruction to the Jc>vn, tu be 

.realty such. The reason why the apoatlcs omitted theae at- 

> SchDnitker'a ElameaurrCHine of Biblical TbenlofT. vol I nn. 372, 
373. (jlnilavar, North AibocIsi, IBS?,) Alber, InnltnUoaea HoruieneuL 
NavT<(t. vol.1, pp. W-n. 

• "oappja Locluraa on Chriallaa Th»olo|r, vol H. pp. 1B7— 1 



Biblkal Thsolanr, v ,. .. . 

Kned at eonaWenbla Inuth'thB 1 
eoDvladB(lf atunm, that It la a tqe 



^Iher oneuraple^ deceptive^ and taUatloua, m 

~ — .^ —., ..-jullofl (o cjWBetfPflDces tha mast pemlcloiu. » 

iFra&ce lo hii Heletaioita Bacn, ilva CoinuiHilsTilu In Cvscgelli 

• PistndaCoDniaioneLbiausnin^ p.317. e(Hf. 



ro7,"„'. 




THE MEANING OF WOKDa 

laiions St 

gsve lo the heathen, ia the asm 
the present day to omit du^m in the nme drcuuiMatimi 1W 
Gentile hnircn andreaden knew nothing of tho Bihlr.iblcnU 
not, of course, be convinfed Trom an □nknnwB hook. Th> 
■postlea, however, gradtially instructed iheii (icniils tonvati a 
the contents of this book, and then apiiesli-d H> ii U fm|ua% ' 
before them as befoie Jewa or convens froiu Jiidsj^m. Tbaa J 
proved by the EpiMies sndthe Acl« of the ApuMlri. ThuaPA J 
aayi la the AealAen centurion, Comeliut, aftai ifar luin beu 
become scqusinted with the propheta. — 7^ Ain IJowa] fw* <f^ 
the prophets witness, Ac. (ArtK x. 43. rompaitd viiili .VOari 
36—35. and tho EplatUa of Ssint Paoil.) 

(4.) It cannol be ihown in general that JaatM ChtW a 
Bpoaltea, in compliance with the cum 

temporaries, ever taught any thins:, or s'lmliJllglj ^bari uj 
thing to be true, nhieh ihey thrmselvM cnnasdM as falw, flW * ' 
moralcharacter renderssuch a suppodtionitMdmiBaible.) Naila I 
can it be alunvn, in putirulat. that Ihey sdopti^I and aeOiM ' 
any eiplsnaliooe of the Old Testameat, which they ih^arfm 
conaiilered as invalid, merely because they lautt cootDOi Masf 
their conlemponriea. 



f ibmsak. * 



Whan theralbce Chiin aifa dMIneU)- in Mall. nil. 4S. IhulhiMtsMM 






■samt to the Jewidh explaiialioaa of the Old 

prooCi upon them, they thatoeelvea mtut bam cbNMM ■■ 

explanation! as just. 

(S.) The bypothcBS of die thewr «f KnowB^tfthif 
Jeam and his spostlea piopegaled Usebooda n^sr Aa ■!■ 
troth, u overturned by the fikcl, " • ' 'i i illiililM-*y 
aultloritT as teadien. 

(B.) No awh criteria can be gieen. mioA Arf ^a* 
diatingmsh between such of dieir dedaiatiaas aa ttft^td 
themaelvea, and those in which tbey accoan 
lo the erroneous notiona of the Jews. The 
make a djatinfrtion between what is nnivei^ly 
only local or tcmpotarf. Tlie theory of '"•-'••m 
the whole of revelation in uncertainty. 



ought to be aoimbt HeM^ 
1 of inveatijTBiing ^(i|MiM* 
tnoreDTbitraty tbaailN*^ 



iii^ressQty that we asci^rtain the individual meaninfrfM 
before we proceed further to investigale the artMeefSt^M- 
~n the prosecution of thia important worii, we »»J ^ 

^fpnerally, thataa I'- ' ..... — 

of interp relation a: 

to the productions of ui , .,_, ^ _ . 

licalion of words in the Holy St^pturea muat be Mi^Mf 
cisflj in the same way, in whirJi the meaning (f *■** 
othpr works uaually is or ougl 
it follows, that the method of j, - „ 

of wofda in the Hible is no morenrbiirary'iL 

books, but la in like manner n'gulalod by certain Un,^^ 
from tlie natura of Innj^ung^E. And eincs no text if Saf 
turn li II B more than one meaning, wei must endeanMi M V 
out that unc /riir dcn« precisely in the same manaerM* 
would investi^te the aensn of Homer or atn olliei ^> 
aacf-rtained, KtOi^l 
, _ , ist ruloa *' " ~ 

meaning of the p ,. 

mislaken, and that another ia the only just, tnie, >a 
sense of the place. Thia principle, duly o ' ' 
alone be aufficietit for inveatigaling the sense oi um i 
but as there are not wanting persons who rnect it dlfi'' 
and as it mnv, perhaps, appear too ^nerallT expRMi.' 
shall proceed to (insider It moro minnlelj m dw ibOMa 
observatians.' 



1. Atertain (Ac mw toquendt, sr nalian afixrJ 
ts ike ptrmu in gentral, bs vhtia l/m language till. 
•r fifmerlg Mat tpoktu, and tipedaUy in llit parti- 
mtclmt in ithich tuch nail* a it, infixed. 



EDLBa FOR IKVESTIGATING THE MEANING OP WORDS. 

ward ami vhiih it ontittenl lei'lA an m 



The nMBtnr of i wort uted bi inr • 
■J IhoH tot ^Dio he immedialelji vrot 



erierhe nwulni iffiiM i, 
« wbD>|>«k*liuif|ua«t; 



vUvb Ehejin DHtfWIy bound lo UM r _ ^ .^,-. . . ...,...«^^ 

An, wbe luu luekrvordi In ■ diSkuU alpiiftculoD, hi ■ iDiiiini^r lioliici 
■il Mmiwat, uidUtai duiar of leuBni mea InU error, ci>niran> iuUie 
tleeUn of Qod, "wtaa irlU hm ill mtob be mti, and la cum,' uuio iJie 
* koowltdiearibe'lnMh." (ITlDkll.l) ThaUdaftir inteiUiiiing ilic uiui 
bqntadt beinc couirlered bi tbc enaulnf ehapier, llwUlbe inKncni u> 

'' ^^.1 nttti*t^ltii<M and Mat Talamtnl are, eoih, loll friavtnlly 
n^Mftfidif iW »d (Ac H^u f/wrt'H irnled are To At cMiporid 
IV<'''*'i ■■iv<>rlM(lM Duji iuurfaiii;A( ■uan'nf ^icbilfAiaulAiin 
, iijiiif u a-md wr*n, 

Ttaer, irlMi wUll IS MUb an accurH« knowledie oT Iba plLLIognjihical 
NhmaoT^nMt^tl^aaBiOi-anfolherorihe ancient Orel laji cafe*, will 

rhoae knqwlcd^B of bta 



.S*i 



KHl NaBTeuuMBt an u be canauiiiijT and unnilly perm 



brelfn LIbUul clllka. h. 
immwible InHlu of Bcrli 
dl«ai ihc Chrlattan diap- 



aalioa cif kli inoet imponanl do 



niWd Ihat, ta) the InlepraulloD of Ihe Old Ten 



NewTeaumi 
In Oen. L K 



il,aUn^(Fn-nccli>ihe 



meaaiog eaxsM be fuUj appre- 
lafmaar Ibat mWiI bn adduced : 

_.. . ;b| kdwuld be recoUecle^ deacribeamaiMii hid prune 

nl aiaM irf apddeai Innoeence, before be became «imip«e[l by tbo fill), 

■nd loserfcci wKlDOa cnlerulBFd bT (he anFfeni huilMa D»tii'ii> c^nciTii 
lot Ibe DellT !> But, tf we aTail DuraeHaaaflhe infonnaUni f .mimumcaied 
In the Ne« TeumenI (ai we are IuUt wwranled to do bj Ih).- .fi»i.rl.f <,< 






ud Col III. 

a) Hi" . . . 

MM Be wojF/nUjr tiu^ iiuo Ihe miaTsiytg ^ SmiTatl parlt ^ ilinucnd 

The ancient Hebrewi beiii| allofethFr Ipionnl ot; or Irciiiirrfi 
QaaUiIrd tilth, man; thbifi, the nature of which la noM tahy ttjilui 

ciplentfion'of thing! which are relaled luardln* to the limii.'il ,\ei! 
konalcrixe thej poaieeeed. Hence II la not necaaorj IhU we iliuuld i 
In dIUBCrele tha Hoaalc accaimtof Ihe creation accorditif tallir Cop 
■Tdctn of the nnlvene, wblch the eiroerlinenla of phllofmplii<r 
•MWn ID be Ihe tme ona. Am the Scriptures were eompaud h 
■ Oeabnofmakb^thedlfloevlllkn -^ 

...VlkL '''"'' —^- --"-"'"-"»■*"-— — 

phlcai 

3. 7^ received tignijlcatiaii tf a wnf it (« i 
anieai Treig/it;/ aitd neeeitary reanmt require tliat 
abandoned or neglected. 

, Wc ihall bejuallSed In rejecdni Ihe recelred meaolnf of 

ThiiBt accordinf to out aniborlxed &igIUh venloa, El 
proachea of hLa proflinle aom aerved doIt to luU them 
hecautr Ike Loon reeiJd tiay Ihtm fiam, iy 2GrX the meai 

Jnuance In ila the tf«el or Jehaoh'i de- 
1 Ihna a^arenllr aoppun Ihe horrid lanel, 

dUplai hU iuHkein ibeir dealnicllafl. It la true (hat Iba ordlmltr re- 
celTcdiiteanlna of the Hebrew putklei3<iii> la, tKOUH,- bnl In Ihleln- 
■tanea It oncbl to ba rendered Mere/ore or litovA,* which makes their 
wilfol and Impenllent dlaobedlence the eaoee of Ihelr destnietlon, and Is 
In onlsetl wUfi the whole leoor of the aaered wiblnis. Th* proper ren- 

■MsMemini/'Mefr/uker. TmuroufJleLowi tmUefoy Mem. 

CL) If a cartMn pnasafe nmire a drtferenl eipkosthn finm that which 
It appeara to present : u Bui. It. i, & eompsnd wllb Luke I. 17. and 

(3.) ir Ihe Ihbv llirir will not idiiillDf a tropkal or lliarallTB meanlnti 



1 How crude, hiiperfect. and erroneona these tlews of the hca 
were reapeetlni the Alnilght:r haa been shown si great leniih bj vi 

one haadlacuaaed II nnre elabnratel* tlian Dr. telutd, hi his "Adii 
—a Nmeeslij of ■-- —■—'-- " — •-^- — '-— •<•- =■-- - 



IWoB In lbs HeHben WoiU." 17S^ 8 



. RcprtBted at G lu^aw I 



if lbs healben 
panicles, haa shown chal i^ 



inlTolK & eompawHoua notice of lbs 
IMr la tf *en In VoL L pp. IS, 17. 

* MoUtai, b bk waA on Hebrew paiil 
tho mranlni of tktr^/tft b a crest otimber of laaiaoces, i 
qootM this terf PBMa|s. He hsa atso ■Odnead othgr^ w 
mtmntlmiMk. PurrersdoplKhe latter, and thualrsuis 
qaeaMoa :-^sasfMMaiidlHf Mm wtuldntl taorten Is I 
?i)U«r, noMB Us £«rtf nksiiU sl^ Uum. 



d Blooo, which hi ts 



.e awr.ri 



couiuii.N louiHj, In Acta r 

ami n,r,lk ufChnil, conali 

hiHiiin v.s'andEph. 1. 7. : andslaoasiha procuflnacauiie ofourjuiUH 

culan in Rom •. »., and of our saoctificJUloii In Hcbili. U.> 

4. Mthtugh the force ef parHcvlar vardt can onlg be da 
rived Jrom etytneltgf, wet Ice much cinjidence mutt not it 
placed in llial /reguaU^ uneerlain tcience i became the pri 
Biory lignijkalitn tf a werdii frequently very different frtm 



A'(n£M IKM 



iiw,'vu', 0*1^ paitlallT iccDid lofelher. tbua, ■ perHm whoaa 
■ L.'' t BL rivn, IS ^d lo lie tilent itilerti t and onr, who haa not 
^^|^l,k, Is «da to j^old jUr tanfue {tafere). Cicero, In ppeakln^of 

ilis.'ires, that there are two kindaof 111 thi j.— -■-.. 

(ilii!-"ilut) ! Iht olhtT tqft and graeffiiUven 



ii't? ore noi tewer than leg dUrerenK 
r-liiw, Waf,Word,flla]i]lea. Judnnc 



For toalanu, In the llSih Psahu 
irds, polndnc out the word of fled ; 



nrf^B in CkiL H. SS. i.Tal.»T. >■ 
dmn-l> ,.<id daUHntt qf men. Ji 



«rlles of Ibe Uivbie Won), 



usiUuMialedwilliDi 



The apostle la speakinf CH (ha 



luplT loKt, 
id upon and 



te Christian fa 



irewelghw a 
atolii e'»iiipr«a'MeuririTta"b! LtHa'pei- 1>. S.' 

6. The efilhett inlrtduced hy the lacred writert are alt* 
ta be carrfal^ weighed and camidered, at all o/ them have 
eil/ier a declarative tr expUmaiary force, ar lenie la dittin- 
guit/i ane sUng fram anafher, ar unite thete twa charact^t 
together. 

The epilheto of Scripture then are,— 

(1.) Erejelical or Eiplanatarg, that is, inch aa declnre tho 
nature and jiropertiea of ■ thing. 

Thiii, in fji. H. 11. the f rare af Ood la termed earfn;, not hideed aa If 
IhiM« ■*■<■!■■ .117 other divine (race bcMoweiton men, (hat was nn( aathit j 

oui tatifii It, HTltdAa'y,- In I Pel. 11.3. where lAiJarTy la lernird abonil. 
nablp, incl Inl PeL 11. 9. where iheOospei Is called ihe marrellau Hgbl 
uf Gd.1. bpFiuse II diaplaji so mtaj amailng scenea of dliino wonders. 

(S.) Diacritical or Dittinctive, that ii, luch u diHingaiah 
one ibing frim another. 

fnd<l•^ rr. ,r,i,'.^ir>.T.»'i, to dlsUnrulsh !( fi«n ihai tmatMi erowa 
whir^i. III Nl.' Orrclaii nmea, waa awarded 10 ilif snccMand csnOdaie. 
In lit<: i>mn:,. r, genuine bUh, In ITim. I. E. la called inditttmblrd, ■■>»•■ 
•.,>••! ; v... I In the same ehsptet (r. 17.), la desJEnalsd (he King inter- 
mpii',.'. ^■--.'.'•i neit-^r.,; and In Ram. all. I. Cbriellana dedlcattsf 
Ihfu.u'K.'- lu God, li termed a reuinuiU- lertict, Latfua Mvix, hi 
conlmdi-riii. ' on to the Jewlih woishlp, wblcli chieflr coudHed h( OH 

Rom. ii. 6. 

Dt which eptthM h 
dfttitipdtlud fr^ ■ 



. 11-13.: 



rhere Cbrlsl la Kjiled 
odlleb-U. II. r-'- — • 
T. General 



! k itecforri^ and he I9 eniiiioiilJT diitingni'hid from Ills 
amilar eiunplea occur In John loil, 11. (compared wNh 
.), where God li Icroied Hal^ Fal/irr : In I Alhn T. so. 



ce OAt aJ 






iljr epIHt la denomlnaled the EltmaS Spirit. 
re uted temetimti in their sAsie exMnf, 
itrieled lente, and whether Ihey are tt te 
mderttoad in the ane wag ar in the alher muti depend upan 
he tcope, tubjeet-matter, context, and parallel pattagti. 
Thuf. In IThet*. HI.B. H. Paul, apeaklnn 10 (be TheesalonianL hts, 
i/uiB irr He (, y (mors coirecilj, k*™! jie •rnnd /a»i In Me £»T»t The 

iip'jlDK 'ihii Ihe apoaue'a idijrical bfs or eilsieace depended on tfillr 



■ (hi the aiiblecl of worda commanl; thouthl tTBOnTiBoiis, sis Dr. 
:nini<i><-ll'a Diawnatlon prePied (o hia Iranalatkm of Ihellonela, ml. I. 
>l>. ]5l-ail> [edit. 1907.), and e^eclallr Pr. TltUnann'a Treaties da Br. 



ri.\ and eneclallT E 
uncDtl, at Mi, Ciill'i 



Uanita&on of k. (Edlal 



-n be andf moAd io ■ Un 
■[ I lire to ■ome paipnce — I reUiih 



MTiumihT 10 niie 



OF EMPHASES. 

id KiiH. li li (jiieKioo ; Tit IhU Pelt 



>t ud Omb Ott 
"- iMiiua 
I which 



8. 0/ aay parlicular pottage the mett 
which m»tt reailils tuggttlt ilielf tt an allenliit and intelli- 
ftal reoAr, pttttning tomprlml Icnavledgt, — I'l in all prtba- 
tililg tht gmuine itnn cr tneaniiig. 

Thi> r»nuk li » oliTluni u lu Trqnin no Hlurinlln exuDple, Wh«B 
IndiMiil tm Biruiiiui ur (rDin pnarnl IlKoiirtri'i, Kllhoul ilitiu uiy 
Tiolcnrc u Uw wnivli or Ni rhi'lr ttope and cnnatcllDS, unl I'l Ibe subjnl' 



MprnbiMi-, niuid Iw ivrl^irnl. H brmn ilw mmIm Rum. Vet, ....- 

sir md ubTHiw u tlib nuiiin riiafr«»ll]i li, it to panMiadlj *lDlun1 br 
Uh niiileni ivhiinl ur iairrpivit'r* In flcmianir, «i At hud of which Mind 
Ibc aune* »f Fruffvinn linilrr. IbiRt. rjulii', W^Mhtldcr, Eirliliunk 
•mlMbCH j iiiihui wfan*p uueu Iht unmi? MUdrM tuatK bt iuHIiIi'diIt 
put Mpiia bin (lunl, no ■rroint of ibe (mt cdrbiiij iibicb (dih udbcuE 
wriicn luro }<i>lj icfflilnid liir Ihclr piuCiuDd phUnbiclcil uuinawnu. 
The Inrhnrf nf ibn toind uMR Ihu ibfri; la no uch Ibwf M i lUvJna 
reTrlMhiB In tbp mnat ulirhnt tn ibia mril irt ViittMuit ; and lliii (b« 
■AInKlei reninlal !■ Iha Dcripmnw arc iMrdjr miunl ucGarRactik ri- 
(HcrMed mkI nnbelHukril bj IbuM wbo la.n relued ihrm. Aceunlni 
Io IbnH uill-iDpcnuunlliMh the whols oT the docliliMt of Serlpfarc cud- 
tUl riibcr at Ibe pivefpu or »iun cMhrd hi nbirun uprEHhin^ or 
oT ■Imuliilrlr KUh itirirlnf • hnrnifd hj tiM mtrat wrttrrn, wbn urn 

■Kit (IciiilTnl ut tlui niw of luaw1*At« ohlch coDidlinH tbo gkn; of 



ucirlPDi (pnbtld* ih 

kb»l.?r>-di[;iiii.l>lill, 

eltukintt 



r ran br no luMiflratim. inliiMinD, 

'^ up laaac, uid, accnnJbif tu Iba 
L dhrlna btmonlilua- Ha prepared 
ijiul roniejtd IO blit. A luckf 



.a]H>ih« voter of the 



3f (Ind, nf UhrHl, and or Ihe Imlji >)Wi(iM>. bran 

__ u. — 1 B— 1 iij„ ;. " aiipHWiilon mnlj diclaled h. 

ire Uian wlllj cm^acluna and 



■limed nfi 1 borriiilB at] 



, Miuca aKHklid (o ib« h^ of Slnal, 



IIHaiiai 

rill. ._ 

al Uriuiu KluH, fai a i 

aad kl»llnl a Arc i _ _ , 

ralacd u to lb* Mil EirUMrn <b>ra uoiulliwh a lire cmawiMnl h> Ibe 
WDNhiii af OaO, ImbTe which br pmyrd. Itrr* an nnFipnird hhI in- 
DHwkHH ibiinitrr-ttrimi octnrmL Itr arlml ihe orrulnn m pmrlaiin ihc 

lawii Hliluh ha liail enainiwl In his iriiir 01, aa iIk flatiMoa of Jrliovih ; 

lrailii4 ihp [H'riiilr Ui ludu'vi' ihal J<!bnvah hiul niHvanrd wiih linn. Km 
thai lifwmiadiTvlvn'i liuihr rviUrlx-limiLibaiihi-iirraiTnireflrimch 
a ihiiiHli'T-aiunii waa a mlBrlml pmif i>f Ihr larT, tbal Jaboiah hail apnkfn 

ph'ci"a"iir'^br''('Hd'T-itaDii'iii arv. armnHnf b>' him, |nlrl<HJc wlaSra, 






,' lir layK. IhaliniuapriiliaMj ibHIribali 

r*aiai'iB|"i!ha''mbiiule, wIm biS *~ 

ruuiiDnMrr on thr Jum. Mplalna Iha mhwuloua 

1." inTi liai. "in llinv riiiinliii^ Ibf II vhdrnl pix nf 

* iif TMa an a«nana alt 

J ■iqwrrnl, and lidht ulnia 

Ibf diM-lplra Thar kIniD' lulu ciMlniiiaHii at Ihb ; aiul hnUnp tlm [iriv 
niiav iif tlH'lr Kaatrr la tiiiW bi tis pertunncd. Thia mlhiialaini aptYtalun 
aawiinlilr Io wilnriM : and Inatrlul af piwarhlni aa brfirr In Hitbicw, nch 
one uim tila i>wn nalhr lonfile Io pruclalm hi* frrUnna." 

(S.) Tlie «ii» Tlilm>» rrpmrnla Iha nine uhiua cure by Pam, artbr 
nun whii Ku liniF fnnn hia falnh, In a Tefj afatfular w^. "Tida man," 

•D Ihr penjila hi-burnl llal h 



ciona nam. aulli 
<B.) Tlif rwr I, 

out and biiri' 






nl nf Thlf«n nbitpi aniUher nmib; of ei 



lUd nm walk.— Peur and Jnhn. hi 
rfbin. 'InlbanamenrilieNrni 
^aa^oAliadaniMDcalpnwrr. lieu 

■t hla dtrrllir lircboae tlus uioat a 

ibT/hT 



• Pr^l IO eriil. of Em' 



1 ^76, *f.' 



[PikT n. Ba» I 

W'd JanHfu; " whkh dnea DOC ■ ril da 

anlj-ejuiapMaled leuiper of Patefc^S 4 



liHPPTobatioD of Ihia prrtpndeil inteTpreta[ianr<i 
a^ Proleaiinr de WelK, In hia treatiiK De Mr"- 



K Induced lii 



Erpialwimt 

irChrtail, npmenlaChnM aa dlaapli-lnled, ihal Ihe Jn 
would SOI bearkra lu Mm aa a inoial leacbar attnpir; which v"'>~-* 

.ajidaaaeilifd hia ihrtna mirainn, in order IhU Ibe Jrwa niiahl ' 
tiitiu to him. Findiiif Ihal (he; muld nnl do llii^ aud Itw iufj arn 
di'i-rmJHri lu deatraf hiai, In order nol Io lair Ihe wliole (ilijrct ol lis 
niisiion, and to conTen nrccaiilj Into an occaaion of civinf hiuiaclfcrcdn, 
lie t»n uul, Ihathladeuh iUetf would be ei^aaforii M 

B. Since il it Ihe detign af inlcrpretatioft (a rmder in oar 
ran language Ihe tame diicturie ifhich Ihe tacred authmi 
crijinaUg vrele in Hrbrem ar Greek, il it evident thai »ur 
inltrpretaliiin or vertitn. Is he carreel, eiighl nol to ajlrm or 
rfcny more (ion (At tntpired penmen ajlrmed ar denied al Ihe 
Urns Iheg wrole / conteguenllg we tkovid be man ■milSng It lake 
a imtejrttn Scripture than la bring one Io il. 

he lulltcieiillj kepi In mind, leal we ahoukl iHict/i-rdMlnnia f*t am,- 
maiulmtnu la men, and lni|nie our narrw and ViiniHd eoucpuun* 
inilwlDriheAniKjandrcHraldecliralionaurDcrlplare. For waul of 

linoi liaie beeapM upon ibeaacredwiMinfil— Inlerprelanuna alike cun- 

indliiorT IO iho trprrtt ne aniof of mhrr punfei ofiicrtpiDre, aa mrU aa 

■■ -rvfUarr fruin e»mr Idea we are tauaht lo conreiva of ihe juailce and 

■>CT of Uw Hoal Ilkh. B will Miillce lo lllualrwe ihi* rrniuk br ">■* 

ule huunce :— bi JuFia hi. !«, 17. we md ihat " Oad » li>re<f ikr woais 

' prrlth tut hart irerlatlini life: /trUadtrmnal Ml San UrtHdtm* 
F verJd, tal Ihal M( iiwrM Ihraitfh kin mi>*l *e eared." The pUn. 
viows and Illeial aniaa of IhiH paiMie, aa wen aa ufUa wImI* ranei^ In, 
11 Ihe whole of niankbuk includlnii bulh Jewa and Oenlilri^ wlihuul but 
cipllon In kaour of ludlThluala, wore In a rnlned rale, abonl Io prrtiih 
f i&aiioilT and uuerljwlihout ihe power of leacunf ilieiuieltra frnai 
iiniclkin j Ihal God prnthin] for Ihrir meue ami aalraiioD bj RiTlnf hia 



^rrcrluli tliataffirAiilAKitrlieri 
pfnlUlnn. but ahall aim ulUniairly 
bruuM to eirmal thiTT. •« hif 
"■ pruph!" narruwcd and teiJrici 
ihHheda Hal Jrauit-hiiM wan 
ukl Cnd bo aaldto hnr Unhv. (u 



wldchu 



liir Iha whole: «hI, 



C-hrM ia Mhl to 



be doMtnaa hj an Innocable decte* to eienwl mlari? 1 Aad 
a* are aiich oipuaitora coofwUed lo do lo ihe paaaaf e in qar^ 
T U recnoeae H hi tlielrpceciHKelied ootiona ! Tlte/ are uhlji<^ 

.... niprebenamt •"ill, Ibe wsrW.l^aiTB'cdorhe Ufa pill 

Uniaar, ibai if uieani the nobler porlioii of Ihe woiU. 



Tli.».andlaB.liiT.G. 

10. Jlrfirc we renclude upon Ihe tente af a lert, ao at It 
prai-e ang thing bg il, we matl be inre Ihal etich lenic it n«t 
cpagnani It itatunU reaita. 

ir»ith Brnae he reiiiiinnnl lonaluril reaann. itiiuinAlhrthelrtie mm 
,t 'irilic Hcrlplurea ; for find iHIhe oriiinal ofnaliiial Iriilh. u Hri'll lu i4 
lU whicli tomft bj paniriiiar rerelaliaii. Ku propuatliun, Iheirfaiv, 
hlrli la repunwnl to Iha Andanirnial nrlDrlphsa of reawiu, can be die 
i^nK of anj pan ortlie wnnl oruud : aad that winch la Mae aod rMini? 
inwon.ranBODurebetrBPalidapTrabletotlieraielalHKBContainnlin 
IE larred willkwi, than niid (who Mlhr author of one M well aa Ihe Khi<n 
inconlnilirlhlluwir. Whence hlaetNleunhallhewnrdaorJeaiwChnH, 
-TWa i* my *i"^. and 7»M f» Biy Wimt— (Man. iiti. -JS. W 1 are mil » !•« 

uaiit be uwre eenain llial an; thui| la imc, than we are Ihal Ual docmne 



SECTION in. 

or EMPHASES. 
I. A*0(ure af emphatii. — Ut different kindt.—^. ViHii 
ExriiAais. I, Emphaiei o/ lAe Grefit article. — 2. Ef 
phaitt af aihtr won/..— 3. £mjt*n(iC oArrAa.— IC Riil 
E«rB.K«.— IV. General rulet /or the inzteligalien if 
rmphaifi. 

1. Nature OF Kmphasis: — its Jifferenl kinds. 
Inlheaseoflatifftinge. oases arise where the ordinary si^ 



nlficalion or 
i> Furtheprrci 



d receives a 



iitgment (aucfanum) 



npf^aniin^ vnL iii. 

. -. .... , . . . I'duw cnioipl''a, il 

... ton oliTainii hi reqnlr* anjr ec 

rflifUrhraof Pnifer -" ' 



. It-i IIT.)A»kiTei 



till! reader irill Hi 



SiXu ; io Dr.' 

par II- pp. fiHI- CB. : and Mr, Hn 
MftufKtla add, Lial Uw syili 



le Rev. W. B. rhaanln*. 

19. li&nn. On Ihe topic 

ir piinlullT-hilereMini delaila m 

■rtptiiteTiiJioionyto Ihe Keaalah, rol D. 
aft'a fVata of Frelenanlian hi Oerraan;!. II 
' ' '" and hii[detjr above nuiiced 



K. L Sect. IH.] 



OF EMPHASES. 
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*o?flK,' which such wora has not of itself. This aHgmeni 
iBOT^o kinds: "the one affects thn dionily of the wor.! 
■ J^fi Ihe oUier, the eilent and weight of its siffnification. 
fin the former case the word rcociTes a sort of honour nr 
dishnnour from pnpular usage." Of this kind of aagment il 
would be irrelevant to treat in this place. The second class 
of words comprlBes those which receive an acceaaion nr 
soMentation in the alent mfora of meaning. These con- 
B^tine what may with propriety be called emphatic wohd^. 
Emphasis, therefore, majte thus defined : — Jin atcasimt i,r 
tni^taenl lo ihe irrdlnaTy ngnLficaiUm i-fa ward, tilhtr ai tut Jit 
trttni or Jiira. ofih meaning. 

Thus, when Ihe Jews apcnk of .Moees, they aimplj term hiin 
Me Prophet. In like manner, the ancient Gnxks called Di'- 
moathenei Iha Orator; Plato, llic Philotipher , Homer, tJ,e 
Fuel, by way of eminence. These r«pcctiTe appellalioni iti; 
eraphalic The lille of (Ae Pr«j!iA«,pven by the Jews loMows, 
ditniRcs thai he was the first of the Jewish prophets, and of such 
diWinguished dignity, that there arote no subsequent prophet m 
Uraeltike imio ,\foie>, ahum Ihe Lord kaea> face la face, ariJ 
CODteraed mouth to meiilh. (DeuL iiiiv. 10. Nam.Kii. 6.)' 

Emphases are either vtrbal, that is, such as occur in vionli 
both separately and together, or real, that is, auch as appear 
in the mai^itude and sublimity of the thing dcsciibeo i>y 
words. The propriety of this division has been contested h\ 
Huet, Ernesti,' and some others, who affirm that emphaae's 
■nbsiat in words only, and not in things, and that in thin^rs 
grandeur and sublimity alone are tn be fouod. Oh thii 
classificalton, however, there is a ditTerence of opinion ; aiiJ 
Longinus himself, who has placed emphaaes sjnong tlu' 
sources of ihe subliroe, seems to have admitted that thiv 
exist also in things. In the first instance, unquefitionablj'. 
they are to be sourht in wards, sometimes in particles, and 
also in the Greek article ; and when their force is fully 
apprehended, Ihej enable us lo enter into the peculiar ele- 
gaoces and beauties of Ihe sacred style. A few examplfs 
Ulostrative of this remark must sofSce. 

11. Verbal Emphasis. 

1. Emphatet aflhe Greek article. 






.1. t; il.. ''.'.' ("ei «■'•■" "'■•■'' The J.. 
i« paschsl Umb; tbat ■e.ood of the ncrifl:- 



IbMui.i.. . . ._ ._ 

Alnraa eieri ■} UiblE of 
fotirlj (niphule. li. rui 

Ihie i* [reprtcDui tait ' 
■uriBces uiHler ihe Jeo 
■nrtnkllnc of Ihe blood a( 
ilnln Rir ihe niUcwton eflAe ne 

laifnr '•'■'" '' •'" ■ '— -^"■ 



Is obsennl b«h br ibssured ■ 

(■« auUiars, tue. Uhu nhea the aRlcle Is pUci 

■ certala snd dellDile objed ; but whan U is ommen, i 

WB] penoB or thing iDdrADllelr- The aposUe <lid 

ChrlM, Son of God," wtlhoul the snicJe : bal, " Tim 






Another lery important rule in the construrtion of Ihe Greek 
article is Ihe fo'llowing, which wis fiml completely illustrated by 
the late eminently learned Granville Sharp ; though il appears not 
lo hsTe been unknown to former critics and commenlators.' 

" When two »r more perianal nrnni of the lame gender, 
nnmier, and caic, are coanrcted ig the copulative mu (and), 
ifthefirt hat the defimlive article, and Ihe tecmd, third. He. 
have not, iheg btth relate tt the lame pernn." 

This rule Mr. S. has iliustnted by the eight t 



3 9lK ■« SMTIf Kll^l' I 



3 Cor. L 8. 



u wm-f,. 1 Car. it. S4. 



These eoisplesMa oraperli ran 
cordlnf lo UM fiMMIaf rule ; 

t The God in 
. a Ta flod etc 

\m-vt».u 



ind the Lord Jesui 



^•,«l°™"!se^l! 



,. >■. K.|>.>. lir.nXf.^... ^Thess. LIS. 

I Corrtrtrd IVt.on. 

rOod AccordiDiloIhegraceof Jesm 
I. I CbnK, mr and and Liri. 



(iBMt the pmetT aj a panatiTi 



^"d^u'f&Tl^r'le^CI 



ThroDf h the ri|itateousn< 



I or Ood,' ThnMf h ibe rlibieounK 
CbrlsL I Chrin, nir Cud and 



And denjrlhf Ih 



>nl7 Lord Ood, si 






•i article of Ui» Cbrisllan reUflao. the dMnKT and offlu of 
of Ihe world—" Of Ihe IMng Ood, et ijf Otd rm HtSng 
insUDcea occur in John 1. 31, 'O rr>e<T<c im; '-'arll*mi 
whom the Jewish nation have » hmi siHl so bduouiIt ei. 
ID hid tnea piomlsHl bj Moks (Deal. niil. IS. IE)! and 

11. Zym t,/d, '0 W9'/,KW 'O K-1.HC. / OBI THAT gOOd SA'p- 

jiAerd, TBAT food in«, of whom tsilah (iL II.) ind Ewlirri 
HcllrelT propbecled- 






reniislliHis. Fori renilallnnur'llieneDlogiBnhjpotfieiiBlhu ths BmihrF'- 
rhafHiT* of the book of Genesis ire ■ pbilosophkil mithos or Isble, srt 



■ Emrril, Inntr Inierp- N'l 
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The above rule and examplea are further confirmed by the 
researches of Biahap Middlclon; Mnd altogether furnish ■ most 
striking body of evidence in behalf of Ihe divinity of our Saviour. 
The faadamental and moat important doctrine of the Christian 
faith does not indeed depend upon the niceties of grammilicsl 
construction; but when these are eagerly seized by those who 
deny the divinity of the Son of God. in order to lupport their 
interpretation, we are amply jiistiGed in combating them with th* 
same weapona. On Ihia account the reader will be gratified by 
the addition of a few examples, both from elanic authors, aa well 
as (ram two or three of Ihe blbers of iho Christian chorch, in 
which Mr. Sharp'a rule ia completely eiemplified. Thn are 
selected from Mr. Boyd's supplementary researches on the Qrr«k 
article, annexed to Dr. A. Clarke'a Conunentaiy on £pb. tL and 
on the Epialle to Hius. 
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irriku or ^nl, wba lud pniipiitfr "■ad* hmc af Ite ckuch:" bat 
lh»i>ii«bkelT.u*ri'(ioa ■»■ brinoHsr iwfnnal pmKBIoaHd 
dHCrpds. vbateT«r>clrTiiT aod TirulnK« be ulcM bAT« Mo«n ilitrtnf the 

(u Ihr (imlrlt Aavv> prorei 1^ [tw otipiqitHTa tu Ifw GoiwJ cuQliniini 
flit iDiiiKtpnblr nmlcBc* thiw T<ar> illrr jtii coairn'w ir nr a.hrn 

mui'lft*. PKrarim. Ihe pr«■l■lcnIa/'flfrix«vdlla^i■lDuxll1^lh■■l■rm7 
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i«idsra|ian(ihiiae. Tha wiwlc duie maj be ilm na<VM-H* 
jWe, tHtni man altt ttmpamii uieml witD ta gnal ■ dud ^i W^ 
-*-- (liks ihc ipKuiort u ike tprimi aljmpie iwr) tammlmaiM 
io > TW innumcnbl* ■•■ru.blr. Ibe vprruun of our intf Wa^ 
r mry IncuaiberiDC urigU, uJ nprctellr ikt m, mUct aff^ 
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rjlUni tn il* bnar, tint, ^g."* 
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bawcTTr ]«t| ud pslolul H uaj bg : f iilfnj « M^ 
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The knowledge oT theae can only be derixd from ui $»> l^hich, /Hmeper ercellenl Iheg mag in jenertlti, »*)»*' 
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vhich ire Dolknl by wrilcn on biblical antiquitiea and by com- < mag lead vt ntl merely tt ertravajiait, tut era *f^ 

... — ._ c J ^j, ^jg necematy to illustnile the ««cred eipatititnt »f Scripture. 
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ir Ticiur in the otrnmcnmea; whence ..t.^j.C nndeied ihhigMhu IhoK Hhooincialed In the lempriiertM (»)>«' •S 

ftimn/yeiirrnrofrf <C(il.iliai. uieini (o deprive .nronf ore Idee for C*mt and the Roinao prople. ■■ And aheii nari"! 
rdnrpriip. either liT partial judjaieol or fntn»««junpe<liinli1inin Iprieilianil uriniinal men beuuiiil l^rta not W M* ae ■"■jJS 
hri.tnn tourw. In ICor. li. ». the apoMir ilWmeo the neceuir]r i It wa. eumonarj inr Ihem to Ciflrr for their pnacea, thtf ^<A 
■liW In eamcH id Ibe LtirtMiui cue, !>;■ beauliful aUiuloD to the Iprecalle.t upon. Tbe«i relied mwh opun ibeir ■asMr.*!*'* 

iTTTT "— Hodrirtiin* nan of the innonuoni asMed them." **on!»™", 
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tnnsUred the nusaite, is simply this,—" Since ye have received Christ 
Jeau* the Lord, walk ye in htm ;*' in oilier wordti, as the context plainly 
shows, " since ye tiave embraced the doctrine of Christ, continue to hold 
it iast, ant) permit not yourselves to be tum^ aside by sophistical or Ju- 
daixing teachers."* 

3. ^Q emphatet are to be $eught merely in the plural number 
•f vordt. 

We must be cautious, also, that we do not deduce emphasis merely 
fhMo the use of the plural number; supposinf that, where the plural is 
pat instead of the singular, it necessarily cfeootes emphai«es. Thus evpsre; 
mud evparai simply mean heaven; Yet Origen, following the trifling dis* 
tinctions of some Jewish writers, has attempted to distinguish between 
them, and has announced the existence of several heavens each above 
the other. 

4. ^0 emphatet are to be tought in toordM -where the ubtt^act 
it put for the concrete. 

In the Old Testament the nbstract is very frequently put for the con- 
crete ; that is, substantives are necessarily put in the place of adjectives, I 



on account of the simplicitv of th€i Hebrew language, which has few or no 
adjectives. A similar mode of expression obtains ifi the New TestamenL 
Thus, in Eph, V. 8. we read^ Ye ttere eometimie darkness, «-xoTe» : in the 
parallel place, in iv. l& the metonymy is thus expressed - being j>ARKBmu>, 
i«-»0T««-Ata»e«, in the unde^tandin§ ; or, as it is rendered in our authpiized 
version, having the understanding darltened. Numerous examples, in 
which the abstract is put for the concrete, will be found, infrcu Book VL 
Chap. U. Sect IL S 4. "» ^ -^ 

5. M every lanptage abounds wM idioms,' ir istprmmono 
peculiar to ifeljy vidck cannot be rendered twrMlvi^A^ 
another language without violating itt native pnrH^f wt tktM 
be careful not to look for emphaoet in ouch eapMmi&mtt,^ 



"In the sacred books, and especially in the Ifcbi^ 

Testament, we must take care not to seek for and rec 

merely in the idiom, which is so very dissimilar to otura. ^Monf 
though acquainted with Hebrew, have oAen made this mlalakft;' 
thing is more (allacious. In the oriental languages many things &ppear 
hyperbolical (if you translate them literaUyj that is, merely by the aid of 
common lexicons and etymology) which are not in reality hyperbolical.*'* 




CHAPTER IL 



ON THE SUBSIDIARY MEANS FOR ^ASCERTAINING THE SENSE OF SCRIPTURE. 



'Words bein^ the arbitrary signs of things, the qieanine of 
Item depends upon the unu toquendi^ or the custom of ex- 
pressincr certain things by certain words. It is surprising 
that any attempts should have been made to find the sense 
of words in a dead language, by means different in their 
nature from those which we employ in order to find the senst^ 
of words in a living language. The meaning of a word must 
always be a simple matter of fact ; and, of course, it is always 
to be established by appropriate and adequate testimony. The 
original languages of Scripture being to us dead languages, 
the iisug Utquenai in them is to be ascertained by mid testi- 
mony of those who lived at the time when these languages 
were flourishinff and in. common ude, and who well under- 
stood them. This testimony is either direct or indirect. 

Direct Testimony is to be obtained, in the first place, from 
those writers to whom the lang[uage, which is to be investi- 
gated by us, was vernacular, either from the same authors 
whom we interpret, or from their contemporaries; next from 
ancient versions made by persons to whom the language was 
not vernacular, but who lived while it was a spoken lan- 
guage, and by individuals who were acquainted with it; 
thirdly from Scholiasts and Glossocrraphers ; fourthly, from 
those who, though foreigners, had learned the language in 
question. 

Where direct testimony fails, recourse must be had to indi- 
rect TESTIMONY ; Under which head we may include the 
Context, Subject-matter, Scope, Analogy of Languages, Ana- 
loay of Doctrine, Jewish Authors, the ureek Fathers, Histo- 
rical Circumstances, and Commentators.* Some of these 
various aids are peculiar to the Old Testament, and others to 
the New Testament : to avoid unnecessary repetition, it is 
proposed to discuss them in the order pursued m the follow- 
ing Sections. 



SECTION I. 

DIRECT TESTIMONIES FOR ASCERTAINING THE USUS LO^UBNDl. 
S !• THS TimXONT OP CONTIMFOHABT WRITERS. 

The most important aid is afforded by those writers to 
whom the language to be investigated was vernacular ; and 

t See Dre. Mac knight and A. Clarke on Col. ii. 6. 

• On the HebraiMois, or Hebrew Idiotiis peculiar to the Sacred Writings, 
see pp. 196— I98l of the present volume. 

» fiauer. Henn. Sacr. pp. 231^dta Emesli Instil. Interp. Nov. Test pp. 
40—45. Mori Acroases in Emesti, torn. i. pp. 321—336. Aug. Pfeiner, 
Uerio. Sacr. c. vi. h 16—93. (Op. torn. np. 649—651.) Wetstein, Libelli ad 
Crisin et Interp. Nov. Test pp. 120-139. Viser, Henn. Sacr. Nov. Test 

eirs iii. pp. 263—277. Bishop Marsh's lectures, lect xv. pp. 43—49. Prof, 
erard has collected numerous valaable observations on the topics dis- 
eufsed in this and the two preceding sections, in hi<( Institutes of Biblical 
Criticism, p|i. 293—369. particularly in sect tji. (pp. 3UQ— 314.) on the signi- 
fication of words. J. B. Carpzovii Prims Lineie Henn. Sacrs, j>p. 23. 40—45. 
The subject of emphasis is copiously treated bj Langius in his Herme- 
neutiea Sacra, pp. 64—96. ; bv Rainbach, in his Institiitiones Hermeneu- 
tic» Sacre, lib. ii. c a pp. 317— 36Z ; bj Jahn, in his. Enchiridion Henn. 
GeneralMkpp. 127—136. : by Chladenius, in his Instkutiones Kxegetics, 
pp. 310-322. ; and by J. E. Pfeiilbr, in his Institutiones Herm. Sacr. pp. 
634--66e. Stuart's Blemenu of Interpretation, pp. 83-^. 
« Stuart's Elements of Interpretation^. 87. -^ 

• Bauer, Rarmeneut Sacra, pp. 77—79. Mori Acroaaea Hermentotiea^ 
ton. L pp. 75—77. BCoart's Elamenta of Interpretatioo, pp. 31, 36. 



where it is undubitable its evidence is abundantly sufficient 
This testimon}r may be drawn from three sources, viz. I. 
From the definitions of words; II. From examples, and the 
nature of the subject ; and, III. From parallel passages. 

I. With regrard to definitions, nothing, more is necessary 
than to take good care that the definition Tie well understood; 
and to consioer how much weight tlie character of the writer 
who defines may properly ffivft to it.** 

Professor Moms has collected various examples of defini- 
tions from profane writers, both Greek and Latin, which it is 
not necessary to adduce in this place: but the following 
definitions of certain words occurring in the New Testament 
are of importance for the right understanding of the sacred 
wrirtes. 

1. In Heb. v. 14. 8t Paul says that he writes rw TiMtoir, to 
the perfect ; and he there, with almost logical precision, defines 
the perfect to be Mote vtho by reaton of ute have their oeneeo 
exercised to discern both good and evil ; that is^ those wl^ bf 
long custom and conversation in the sacred writings have so 
exercised and improved their faculties, that they can discern be- 
tween good and bad, true and false doctrines^ In the whole ot 
that passage, therefore, we are to undentand whoase the perfect, 
agreeably to 8t Paul's definition. 

2. If we are at a loss to understand, in the style of the sams 
apostle, what he means by the body of Christ ; we may leam 
it from Eph. i. 23., where it is defined by the church : thus,. . . 
the churchf -which it hit body^ the fulnett. of him that Jilleth 
all in alL 

3. Heb. xl. I. contains a definition of faiiht which is there 
said to be the tubttance of things hoped for and the evidence 
of thingt not seen, 

II. ExAMPLKs and the na'htiue or the subject also show 
us the USUS hquendi and force of words ; but in order to judge 
correctly, and to make proper distinctions, a good understand- 
ing and considerable practice are highly necessary. 

1. By Examplet is meant, that the writer who uses a parti* 
cular word, though he does not directly define it, yet gives in 
some one or more passages an exaaiple of what it means by 
exhibiting its qualities or showing the operation of iL Thus, 

(1.) In order to explain the word t>»at»*^*n, righteousness, which is«f 
very frequent occurrence in the New Testament, we must examine what 
examples of righteousneos ars added in each paassj^e. 

(2.) In Gal. iv. 3. St Pkulbsssthe term cto«x<<» iowxsarAcev, elements of 
the world, at JSrst wfthout.ap explanation: but afterwards we have an 
example of the meaning of IttalOal iv. 9., where the expression ia used of 
the religion and philosophy of the Jews and Gentiles which preceded lh« 
Christian diapenaation, and Includes the idea of incompleteness and im- 
perfection. 

Jt, The Mature ^f the subject^ in innumerable instances, helps 

to define which nmiping of a word the writer attaches to it, in 

any particular passage. 

For instance, X3*p<(, in our versioii usually rendered grace, deaoces 
pardon of sin, divine benevolence, divine aid, temporal blessings, Jbe. 
Whteh of these senses it beara in any parUcular paaaage ia to be deter, 
mined from the nature of the aubJecM 

ni. In order to ascertain the usus loquendi^ and to inves- 
tigate the meaning of a. passage, recourse is in the next place 

• Stuart's Rlemsiits of IntsrprstatlOD, p. 36. Moms, torn. L p. 79. 
"* Mori Acrossss, lorn. 1. pp. 81— M. Stuart's Klements^ p. 35. 
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to be had to the ruMrARifiO!f of similar or parallel passages : , 
and Hft much cautimi is roquisito in the applicaiioii of tliis 
hemicnnutic ai'l, it Ikwouu^ necfssary to iiistituU' a particu- 
lar inquiry into its nature, ami the iii'ist henoiiciul mode of 
employinir it in the luterpretatlon of tho Hihle. 

I. " W^eii, iu any OTdimry eoniposition, n passatje occurs 
of doubtful meaning with reject to the sentiment or doctrine 
it conyeys, the obvioiit eoarae of proceedinir is, to i-xamint' 
what the author himuelf has in other parts of his work drli- 
vered upon the fiame 8ub}«ct; to wrisrh well the force of a.iy 
particular expressions he la accustomed to use ; and to inquire 
what there mi^rht he in the occr.sion or circumstances under 
which he wrote, tendinsr to throw further li'jjht upon the im- 
m^iate object he had in viow. Tliis is only to render com- 
mon justice to the writer; it is necessary both for the disco- 
^•ery of his real meaninir* and to secure him ajjainst any 
wanton charwj of error or inconsistency. Now, if this may 
iustly be require*! in any c»rdiiiary work of uninspin-d com- 
position, how much mon; indisponsahlf umsl it Ite when we 
sit in judgment ujion the sacred volonn-; in which (if we 
acknowletSre its divine ori«jinal) it is iaipossihh' even to 
ima^nne a faihire either in judirnient or in iut-.-iirily."' 

**God has been ])h^ase»l, in sundry i)ortions and in divers 
manners, to speak unto us in liis word; but in all the hooks 
of Scripture we may trace an admir.d)le unity of dt'si^rn, an 
intimate connection of parts, an<i a comph'te harmony of 
doctrines. In some instances the fc^ame truths are conveyi'd 
nearly in the same mmles of expri-ssion ; in other instanceji 
the same sentiments are clothe<l wii!i Ix^r^utilul >':irieties of 
lancruA^. While we are intercste<l in discoverinij some of 
the indications of mrntal diversity among the s-acred writers, 
we clearly perceive that the whole volume of revrlation is 
distiniriiished by a certain ch;»racteristic style and phraiieolojTj' 
altogether its own, and whirh, for simplicity, dignity, enerjfv. 
And fulness, must be allowed to have no parallel. Now, If 
there be in the various parts of Scripture such important 
coincidences of stiiiiiuont, of lanjruajre, and of idiom, it is 
evident that we prcxreed on just auil rational principles, in 
compariuj^ loj^ther passasres that have some dt^n^^* of re- 
semblance, and in applyin;^ those, the meaninir of which is 
clear, to the illustration of such as are involved in some 
degree of obscurity ."- 

The passafires, 'which thus have some deijrt^e of resem- 
blance, are termed Parallel Passages; and the comiiarison 
of them is a most important help for interpretintr such parts 
of Sc^hpture as may api>ear to us obscure or uncerUdn ; f(»r, 
on almost every subject, there will be found a umltitude of 
phrases, which, when dilicreutly collat(>d, will atford mutual 
illustration and support to each other ; the truth which is more 
obscurely intimated in one place beinir expnssed wilhjrreater 
prec'ision in others. Thus, a part of the attributes or eirciiin- 
stances, relatinir to both persons and thin^rs, is stated in one 
4ext or passatre, an«l part in anotlier; so that it is only hy 
Hearchinjr out several i)assaires. and connectinij tht^n t"Ut'tlu'r, 
that we can ol)tain a just apprrbensiun of thciu. .More par- 
ticularly, the types of the Old Ttstanienl must be compared ! 
with their antitypes in the New (as Num. xxi. I), with .l«hn 
iii. 11.); predietions nnist be compared with the hix-tory o( 
their accomplishnu»nl fas Isa. liii. tin? latter part of v. iil. with 
Mark xv. "^i?, 'Jm. and Luke xxii. 37. and the former part of 
Isa. liii. 1'2. with Mati. xxvii. 57. Mark xv. Ul, Luke xxiii. 
50.), and the portion of Scripture, in which any point is sj>»- 
cifically treated, ou<rht to be chielly attended to in the I'oni- 
parison, as (jienesis eh. i. on the creation, iioaums ch. iii. — 
V. on the doctrine of jnstiiication, &c. 6ic.- 

> Bp, VaoiuiMeri'R L^^rfurrs, p. 100. 

» Ki^v. II. F. Burili'i'H S«T:iiwii iiii ilio l>iry an.I Mfan* of asrortainiru: 
thf rtt-nsi; iif .Srijihin*, pp. IT, H. 

* On ihe jin|Hirtaui-i> lul't Ihmii lit of rnusiiltin^ ])r.nillil p:ts^ipn|■s. Hisliup 
||iirsli>y li;i.«i sc'Vt'ral tiiu* «iltS'-r\aMfiis in hi.-* rnriiiii'-iit oii r.«:il. x^■\'u. Tin.- 
wlioI»' iM.'iN^iirc i.«* l(iu li'im In ••xlnsci. hill tlif li>:!i)\\in^ N»-i!;<-ii(*rs «rr so 
apprf>priut<: U* tin' iniliji-ct of iiii:i M'rtioii. t!iMi iIh* aiMlicr ilffiiis t'lnv 
apolo^y fur Ihi'ir iii.'Trriiiii uuiifCJ'Hsiry. " // ».'i .m.V/." siys Ins InriL-Nlni*, 
" he a rnlt-. trith f. ri rtj one. tr/nt iruii'd ; "/«/ thf 11 t'j Srrin'u 1 1 rf ir.-7/i udtn n- 
taife and imptwr-.-nt ni, tn cuinjnirv fvii-y tt xt irh.rfi mny n'hh f.iihtr 
importoHt fnr thr fitKtfint- if rnni/ enntuin, or rumnkahlrffir tft*- turn of 
tkt: exprcHtiuH. wiUi the jiarjUn! /Higsti:^' < in m/i' r j-art* of Jiily Mr/// 
Utat K wiiti till- pas.«tA;;i'!4 in whii'li the snliitTt-iubttor im the Piuno. tiw> 
aeiiMo etj-.iivaliMit, or tli»* turn of tin* cxpn s.-iiou similar. Th«-in» parallel 
paaHaj;eri aru easily fnuiui liy tin.' niai'iiiiuil releremv^s in Uibli-si of tliH 

larger furia.'' "Ii i.-« nu-inlihle to any one, who had not in ^tuu; 

degreu niade tho «xp<ninout, what a prolicienry Uiay hr male in thai 
knuwiciii^e which luaketli wit>o iiniu Milvalion, by tttiKiyin^ tho ScripturcA 
In thia mana«r, without any oilu>r ronuiif niarv or exposition than what the 
diflercnt parirt of tho narreii volume niulti-^IIy fiimiiih fur each other. / 
$oiU not acru/ti*' to assort Uutt Ihr must iixitsjutb Cboutiak, t/'/ir can hut 
r§ad his EnglUh Bibl^, and will take the paint to read it in Uu4 muttner, 



T\\e foundation of the parallelisms occurringr in theSwrHl 
Writiniys is the perpetual harmony of Scripture itself; which, 
thonjjh composed by various writers, yet proceeding from ooe 
and the same infallmle source, cannot but agree in words as 
well as in thiufrs. Parallelisms are either fiiar or rtuwle; in 
the former case the parallel passacrps are sought from the same 
writer, in the latter from different writers. Thej are further 
tenned adci/uaU^ when Uiey affect the whole subject proposed 
in the text ; and inade^uate^ when they affect it only in part ; 
but the most usual division of the analog of Scriptun^, or 
parallelisms, is into verbal, or parallelisms of words, and rco/, 
or paralli'lisms of thincrs. 

ii. A I'eriiai ParalUliam ox .Snalogy is that in which, on 
comparing two or more places to^^ether, the same words and 
phrases, the same mode of argument, the same method ot 
construction, and the same rhetorical figures, are respectively 
to be found. Of this description are the following in- 
stances : — 

(1.) ParaUcl ward* and phnuef, — ^Thus, when the prophet 
Jeremiah, speakinfr of the numan heart, savs, that it is ^* de- 
ceitful above all tliintrs, and dexperately wfcked" (Jer. xviL 
i^), in order to understand the full import of the original 
word there rendered desperately , we must compare Jer. xv. 
IH. and Micah i. 9. where the same word occurs, and is ren- 
tlered deypenitt or inetirahle. From which two passages it is 
obvious that the prophet's meaning was, that the deceitfulness 
and wickedness of the heart of man arc so great that they 
cannot be healed or removed by any human art. (compare 
also Isa. xl. U. and Kzek. xxxiv. ^3. with John x. 11. U, 
If). Heb. xiii. "20. and 1 Pet. ii. 25. and v. 4. 

(2.) ParuUel nutdcf of arguing. — Thus the apostlea, Paul, 
James, and Peter, respectively suppport their exhortations 
to patience hy the example of JeMts thrift. Compare Heh. 
xii. !2, .3. James v. 10, 11. and 1 Pet. ii. 21. On the con- 
trary, dissuasives fr<im sin are more strongly sot forth in the 
Old and New Testaments, by urging that sinful courses were 
the u'<tt/ if the heathen nations. Compare Lev. xviii. 24. 
Jer. x. 2. and Matt. vi. 32. 

(3.^ Of Paralhl eoiulruciions and figure* we have exam- 
ples m Kom. viii. 3. 2 Cor. ▼. 21. and Heb. x. 6. in which 
passagres n.^pectively the (ireek word et^atprM, there trans- 
lated sin, means sacrifices or tiffirringsfifr sin, agrwably to the 
idiom of the Hebrew InnguaEre, in which the same word ellip- 
tical ly siifnifies both sin and sin-fiffering, which the Septiia- 
gint version invariably renders by a/ut^t* in upwards of one 
hundred places. Dr. \Vhitby, oir2 Cor. v. 21., has pointed out 
a few instances; but Dr. A. Clarke (on the same text) has 
rnumcratrd </// the passages, which are, in fact, so many ad- 
dili(nial examples of verbal parallelisms. To this class some 
biblic.il criiii'.s refer those pa^^sagcs in which the same sen- 
tenro is expressed not precisely in the same words, but in 
stmilar words, more lull as well as more ])erspicuous, and 
fonrerninir the force and meaning of which there can hr- no 
dc.iiht. Snch are the pandlelisins of the sacn^d poets ; which, 
from the light they throw on the political books of the Scrip- 
tup's, demand a distinct consideration. 

Verbal Parallelisms are of great importance for asc<'rt:iin 
injj the ineanin«r of words that nirelv CK'Cur in the Bible, as 
well as of tliose which express pecufiar doctrines or terms el' 
reliirifm, as /J;. ///, i-(jnntitnvt\ nin^ craiture^ Kv., likewise i:i 
ex])l;!iiiing tloiibtfe.l passaixes, and also the IK-l»rai5iinsap}>t!ar- 
\w\r ill tin- Nrw TeNtiinent. 

.'{. A litol Purullilism or Jnalngi/ is, where the same thiii'j; 
or subject is treated of, either desijriu'dly or incide ntjlly. in 
the s line words, or in others which are ninre clear, copitms 
aiul full, j'.nd ctMicenting whose force and meaning there can 
be no doubt. In comparing two passages, howevt r, we luusi 

iriil rint o/i'i/ of lain iiU that pnirtiaU knmrli'ili^f- irhit'h iii nfi'ff^ari/ /■•■ A.* 
ita/rnfi'in ; hut, Ay Lint'it hlttitim;, hr. trill /tTuinf Iminni iu t-my Ihrn 
It '.at' lie tit hilt rtii':n.n in mtch d*srt-r, that hf mil tifif }»*■ Utihh fi,, hi- ma-'-l 
ritf.i-r hy thf if-finr-it arsumt rtttt or hy th*- ftiUf iiits' rtinii-it '/ tn":i' *rhv 
fniffitr'iur to ingraft thtir mrii opinions upon fht oraclrs "J' U'lil. lit- iiMV 
salVly he ignorant ofall phijo^tphy. oxrcfit what i:* tn In* loiinu-il fnii>i t:;''j 
Micr* a li<»<«k.<: winch in<tiM.'il citiiiain th«; hi):h<->t philns«iphy ailaptnl t-i I'.c 
liiw*t'st appvfflu'Tision. \W may safely reuiatn icnoianl ofall hisinrv. t-xi-* 'A 
prt much ol the hi^fiiry of thefirrt agfrfof iho Jirwich ami of iht« (?hri.otiin 
church, as is to hi' iiiithcrcil I'roin the canonical hooks of the Old nn<f New 
Ti'Stftnifn*. Lit him stiuty tk'it' in thr mann*rr I rirummf nd, and it t him 
n/vrrniAi tu pray for the. iLtrMiXATiON of that m* wait by vhick thf:>* 
bookn ir^if^ ilirtntfii:'anil the trholf compasH of a'tttriiet phtlo*uphy, and 
recondite history, shall furnish no areument trithtthich Iht' perrer*^ vill 
of VIII n nhall he ahfc to shake this ijcakned CHuiBTiAN's/ai/A. The Bible, 
tlhwH .<<tuilii'(l. will imlood prove to be wlmt wc Protectants eftetin it — a cer- 
tain and sutficiont rule ol faith and practice, a helinot of salvation, which 
alone may quench the fiery daru of the wicked." — denuoDB oa the Romr* 
rccUon ice. o. 2il— 2i& 
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■■Iris lit outward tFuhlnii bui ihtic mranlni h, ciiher itiat Tcnwd not 
th« inchiiig of >nr of. thuht ullcbritu and liJgie irachcrg uiiiiihuitd la 
varloua pani of IhU rplale, or llialie dfM iMtilhn uty cue ahouM leacb 
you how IS juilga a( Ihoae Uccelivra and ttcKdaclriDea. 

4. Besides v^rhnl -.iiliI (caI parHllolisiim, tiipr<' is \ third 
Species patlakijiir nl tin- Tiatuff of bolh, and nhirli is of equal 
importance for imJrrnlniiilinff the Scripluree : llii^ has been 
lermwd apafofff/.Mi (/;iiemfcr».- it coiisisrii dii.-Hf in a Cer- 
tain equaliiy, rrsi'iiilihiiit'i.', or piiniile-liam. htturiMi the mem- 
bere of each peimil : ^o iliit m iwu Uik-^, or uitiuhen of the 
same period, Hun^s ^liiill nrmwiT to itiin[i.-. ;iii(l irards to 



■•certain vbether the eame thing ia reallj expressed 
Ailly aa well as inote clearly, and also without anv ambigiiit; 

whatever, otherwise lillle or no aasistance can be obtained 
for illuBtrating obscure places. Real parallel ism a are 
fold — historical, and didactic or doctrinal. 

(1.) Jn Hiiltrical ParaUeliim «/ thingt U, where the 
thing or erent is related: it is oT great and canalant tne in order 
to underMattd aright the Four Goapela, in which the aame thing* 
are Ibr the moat put icUtnl laore (iillj b; one evangelist than 
bjp the Dlhera, according to the deoga with which the Goiipel* 
were reapectiirely written. 

Thaa tha account of aur SiTloui'a atOllng 
OfloanarFlh la more CDptousIr relued br Saint 
Luke iiili. 2!— 2S.) iliui^f it b} Saint Hauhgw. 



OUTeaiamrnl are mutually illiumieit b; 



Till. ».3S) BfcounartDi 
lu>rn»nleaare conwrucitS 



afEi<xlm.LrTiiii:ua. and Numb«niire parallel lolha baokorDculenii 
IbebwlMaraaaiucI and Kinn. lathe two booluorChnmiclFa; uirl, I 
S Kion jihL 13-37. anJ 3 Chron, iiiM. are parallel wiib \im. luit 
UitilEioL and Hr. ToTnKiid haie eoinpfied nrj Talmible liinDOniei 
OM Tealainrnl, In wblch the btmnrlcsl and prnptiFtlial paeaeiei are 

ou. AmNia la the aecond Vol uma, Pi« I. Chap. 11. Sict. L 

(3.) XDiJaclie ar Dtctrinal ParaUeUtm aflhingt ia,T 
die mme thing is laughi : thia apeciea of parallel ii of the gieat- 
eat importance for comprehending the doctrinea inculcated in the 
Bible, which we ehould otherwise be liable to mistake or grofsly 

of Pttbn*. aa In PaaL liv, compared wlih liU. ;%l. 13-17. with Ui!; Ivif 
7-11. with ctlll l-a.; [I. 6— k wilh cviil, 6-13.; and CIV. l-a wlUi 
eliK. 13-18. SomeiliDH iLia ■ hjim <•( David, which occurs in the book 
orPsa]uii,ieiabE found In some one of iltehMorkal booka.aaP<a]niit>l. 
compuwd with 1 Chron. iri. 33—33. ; Pailin cr. 1— 15. wllta 1 Chron. irt. 
e— SaTand Past. cvi. 47, 19. with 1 Chron. i>l. 33, 36. 

Prrqusntlj also the nme iloctrnis li eiplained mors fully in nne place, 
whkh had bran more cnnclaely stated In anutber : aucb, lor inmanee, are 
the aupersediDQ of (he Moa^ tUepeniatlon by that of the Qoapel, and all 
Uioas fui^K't whicb are parallel aa lo the (hlnf or subject dlKUaaed 
Ihauih ilUferent In worda ; » Iftu, bt curatisring them, the scops of the 
■loetrins inrulriled will readilf ba conscled. On the olhsr hind, where 
(bs earns lubjaci ordocirlns IsdellTsredwilbmorc breriiy, aUtheTarioua 
nsaaafea lauM be dilifenUj collated, and tbE doclrine elicilrd fruni them. 
Ofihiadaacrlplkin «re Ihe nnmemua prcdh:lloni.&c. relative (o the future 
happinssa of nuDkind, emnpclrd with tlif rrmoTalaflheJewiabsconainy, 
and ths coaTer4on at Iha Geidilei to the ChrlMlan relkkni, 

Buttbe nae of (Ma paiallelisin will nwre fuUy auprar from one or two 
hutanees. Let lu then compare Oal, n 13. with Gal. r. 6. 1 Cor. Til. 13. 
8 Cur. T. 17. ami Ram. 11. 93, i9. In the bmif r pasaaie we read. I» Chritl 



le had brirly dc 



ir [thera Is] ~ new «r 



CiriitJtuunfllhircirainiiMiim aTailellk anvllitng, nar Hmirtuntaiiim, 
trnt/aak Ihitt ttarktlli Ay lim.—i Cot. vN. 19. XXraimeMim im milling, nar 

nrr^o^sj/onV •»"> ^ '" C%n>r, he ^onew creaix' e, or mnre corre'uyl 
IthersislaiKWfrea'Jsii.' old Ifungt have pattrdaunn fteheid t aU rkiata 
mrt ieeamt «w.— Rom 11 •AS9. lA ienol aJete thalit iiiu sunrarci^. 
I.e. he Is not a genuine memberof Ihecburch of (Jod who has only aji out- 
ward profsaiion : meirher it that dremmeUiotufhickit lmrmtfdSn//leJleMh- 
Bul ke U a Jem, a irae menber of the ebureh of Onct wUcA U me 
iHvnrdly, snil eirciiiKi'aiaii Is that s/ 'Ae Ikewf , in Ihetpiril, and not in ihe 
teller; lekae imite it ihi afnem, but ^ God. FMu these passaiesil Is 
STident thai what SUM Paul, hi Oal. tI. 15. lerma a neit crealure. or 
trtnlioH, he In Osl. T. 6, denODilaatsa /ailh thai wnrketb by lovei and In 

li aa sacw. Ihm. we ftmMte, thai wlial Ihe apostle lB(enils by aivM creaturr. 
or wiff malign, Is the entire conversion oTlhs hnn rrom ain to Ood : and 

toiai ehvKS of bean, snni, and Ofe, which takee place under ttie minlstrs- 
llon uf Ihe Oosprl. la eirveleil by the power and Kiace of Ood, and la evl 
denced by ihai fahbendabrdimce wlucb sre iodispeoatbly necesaaij to 
all Christian* hi ordsr ID sslvsllnn !' 

A(sbi: hi I Cor. 1. 91. Qod Is siiil to have aiwiitltd t».- the parallel 
paaaan, wbers.lhhi eipreaalan la ao eiplained at to alTs an idea of ihe 
fidHlotsnlmL is 1 John >>. 9I„ where true t'hrlidsns sre said lo hart an 
mKilmfnmlhenihiOne.andlatnimuUII>ingt! and in t. 27. i*e tame 
aitgiB(<i)'.'iaaaMla(earlt ail Mngt. Now, if Ihs eObcl of this mellon be 



ua, and tberelVire leatkiMg. Prom thia eompaitsi 
:, we I>ani ilwi bj anrihia and anolndnc la Isle 
losa onc> is to leach all Ihinn and to guhk ua inin 
id ni. 13.); and whose tdlls and irwesare dHTili 
^b of Christ, and Imparled to eieiy Hrlng membei 
es are rquslly necrnsarj lo all lo the learned . 
rt to lesenera aa well ss to hearera : he U Is that < 
iriflea our hearla and Incllnra our wllli^ nnt only 
1 >plrili>d lift hi 01 



a Holf 



expreasion In t- 90. and ye ilnAts a 
hnealaenar. bm maatbe limited 



The nature of this kind of paralleliatn, which is the naiid 
cihamcleristic of tha poetical etjrie of the Hebrews, being 
full J considered in a 8uh8p<[ui>nt chapter,' a few examples of 
its utility as a hertueneutical aid wiU onlj be necessary in 
this place. 

In the poetical parts of Ihe Old Testament^ it sonietinies 
happens that, in the alternate quatrain, Ihe third line fomia 
a continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second. Bishop Lowth has given a striking exaniple of this 
variety of parallelism in his ninetvcDth pcKleriion, from Ueut. 
xxxii. 42. But as Its distinguishing feature is not there suiE 
cienlly noted. Bishop Jebb adopts the following translation 
of Mr. Parkhiirsi:— 

I will make mine artova drunk with blood ; . 

That is, reducing the stania to a simple quatrain : — 



Thet 



3i,»i;„ 



"The youths and Tirgins," nys Bishop Jebb, "let out of 
doors by the ngour and buoyancy natural si their time of life> 
fall victims to the sword in the streets of the city : while inlsncy 
and old age, conAned by hclplciwness and decrepitude lo Ihe 
inner chamben of ihe house, perish (here by fear before the sword 
can reach them." 

Mr. Green, in his " Poetical Partn of Ihe Old Testament trana- 
Isted," observes that there is > umilar hyperbnton in Isa. iiiir. 
6. And Dr. Halea reduces lo a aimilar form that rcinukuhle 
prophei^. Gen. i 






lldtun 



^ngrenallnn of jwoplcs. 



"That is, according to Dr. Hales, the sceptre, or ciTtI govern- 
ment, shall not depart, till the coming or tarth of Shitoh ; and 
the scribe, or expounder of Ihe law, intimating ecelraiastiral re- 
gimen, sfaidl not depart, or (xaie, until there dtall be formed a 
congregation of people, a church of Christian wonlup|)ers from 
various nationa i the former branch of thia prophecy was fulfilled, 
when Augustus made his cnrolnienl prepnratoty to the ccnsua 
througboul Judna and Galilee; (hereby degrai^g Judsa lo a 
Roman province: the latter branch was fulfilled at the sacking 
of Jerusalem by Titus ; when the temple was destroyed, and the 
Jewish ritual aboliihed."' 

of this parallelism of members. Bishop 



By the applici 
bb has Ihtowti 

_.. the eighiv-foi . 

iterltd pimtuelirm .-- 



Jebb"^ has Ih'town cousidetable lifht upon a difficult passage 
' the eightv-routth psalm, which be considers •• b~ '~'" 






DDd In the 



lal knowlsdis and Uisle oflbem. which b pmhellve of ho) 
ria laesUiDsbls ilfl ws* purehaaed' by the snflhrlnia sr 
wholsheiVatTtedtbs^yOu. Tha vorda bi *, 37. as 






The psssenisrs. in whose heiru ai e thy wsys, 
In !ht valfey of Baca inske it ■ sprtof, 
The rain also flUelli ihe pools ; 

He absO appear before Ood In Zion, ' 

•■ The first and sixth lines are here conudered, at onoe, aa 
iDilructively parallet, and as aflbrding a conrinuoui sense : the 
intermediate four lines may be accounted parenthetical ; the 
second, constructively panllel with the fifth ; and the third with 
the fourth. Tlie lint lino seems to contain the character of a 
confirmed pioficie»( in rehgion, — hie tirtnglh ii in Gad t the 



s See Dook D. Chi 



Utenuire, 






833 



■ilh fine, Id dcKtibe Ut final tJealificUion,— Ac ihall apprar 
befire Gad in Zian. Th« iRlermeduU qtiitnin mij M rr- 
gutled u ducriptife of the ititenuediale courae pnreued by ihcMie 
who desire t4> be ^ood uul h^ppy : they ere paAeen^ni, but they 
knon Ibeir deiti nation, and thej long fbt it; at > diitance froin 
the temple (the myitical " npLentum tcmptu iMmia"), they aic 
aniioui to »rri»e there ; die Twy highway* to Jervtaaleni an iii 
their heart. And what ia the consequence 1 Afleclion amooths 
all dilftculliei ; the parched and sandy deaeit become* a ndi netl- 
walered valley ; and they cheerfully advance from atiength to 
Mrength ; from one degree of virtuoua proficiency lo another." 

One or two ei:ample)i more will show the great importance 
of applying the poetical par^illeUsro lo the aiudy of the New 
Teatament : — 



PARALLEL PASSAGES, A MEAN 

gtl, at they titre nci 



[P*. 



Beliu thrkniHl ia 
Bebwallcauedfi,- 

Tlirou(b UiB bilndneoor Iheii I 

ilal is, adjuBtin|[ their parallelism : — 

• Bridt (tartminl la the undrrituidl 

fielncLlHuledTniDlbe life of 0° 
11uau(b Ihe bliudoen at tba\i be 



MlT-wrilttn bg difiereml aiithm, n 
in differtrU tlgk; Ihne tarti atid parti 
if iatti are, in ikefirit inilunce, U be campartd, -mhiek -mtrt 
CQmpoted by the tame avthar, in the eajme languajef and en a 
[:araUei tubject. 
hr| Tbua, bj eoEnparlnf P**L ixxrlli. IftKlEb l6*in.liT.Sfl^S7.0BiAlcli 

liim tuctmhtlilmtd), <mt (hall [MdilT apprehend Ihe forea of I he i— liplil'i 
I'lHnpUial, iBu fV itghl tf Ail tyst mo* genefrini Urn .- lor Ibe eye* of * 
|ipr«ania food bealin are ao ■tr«ig,aalo aparale Irkh the rua of bfkl Ihtt 

>riiiclpk'nibllDdae**,iheIlthi|Tuluiill]> iOlaihaejF*. la Uke Duner, li 
m cauipare I Ttieu. *. W. wUh Judi^ lerae IS. wa (lull find ihai ihe tpitil, 
ipeniloDrd in Ihe Ibnotr puaife, doe* not deoMe (07 IIUr4 cooHilsenl 
lanaf uwo, (BMInu from Ibe luul and Indy, bul thai It meaaa Ibe apMiii] 
Mlength benowed, Ihruivh thefiace ofUiafIo|Tdiiiiil. in oarreDoiunn 
-'*'' ■""^liflcalioo J ftfr Ihe apoKJe Jude, ipeBklDf of '*'" *"-•' — -■- 




•erred thai It beara in this paaaa^ : — 



S. As it requires particular attention and much practice 
order to diBtinguiah the different species of paralleliam 
«NpeciaIly the eeni^ntious or poetical parallafiun, — the 



alleliama, — 

._., .1,— the fol. 

Kxn^ hints are offered to the biblical atudent in the hope of 
pnabliriit him lo avail himself of them, and advanlageouslj 
lo apply them lo the interpretation of the Scriptures: — 

(1.) .Iicerlain the primary mtaning tj the pottage under 
ttntideralitn. 

In I Car. Ir. 3. we mH. JiOtt ntlhlnt Mart l\t Hmt. unlil Ike Lard 
eomr, inka balk <nli iring t» (fanU tkt biSOen IMngt -a iarktint, and trill 
VMfat «iiii(/V«r Me fmiuFto? »> JtnrM. Mowliere Is a parJlellini or 
uieiuliens bnt ihe fuodiuDrnlal nnmlnn ia, 'i\ll.<Hdjaigathtca\HiatUaJ 

Tha apuiitle'* deiilcn waa tn alHiw Hut Jt ii Uupomible fgr men 

— - A wLib mriU. amlihinjia wUhlhinm in order ihai an enu. 

neniUnnimy bo iruitenrihe tpeclr-a. kinds, nrninsor Ihe 
Ihe diTine nda of lbs Viriln Mbit conialneil la Luke I 4e— as. 
tpit^fie <i*|ilirl nf illTlne yawrt are rnuoieraled. OdiI halh 
proud, biM KMlteth lh£m t^ loa degree, Alc The dlljfpii 



luqurtlalilr. Tha a 



r;:,: 



(3.) AUkmgk th* Sacred 
/r»mO»J,afptr/tctty 



from EuIh]rJL>ida'* UajninenlVT on PjbI. L 



p^vuVn eibSbiling 






"Fratneirtnnt 
BneMorinliiir» 

ll^ftDinoBl 






■H>D|hold 



The |uidinl« OH* lirtw Hrrniih. becMiiw it n 
it."— " P'rhifi*." the learned prelate remark 
_.,. _i K^idnas* mar h« secoonied, a* ii were, a liinrei 
upon ths war : ■ leturs siaie In ihe nilnimese of linna.' 
• lebb'a Sacred Uleialnre, p. IW. Tblaelefanleraicll 
Ifbl dun all the eonunenlalor* eiunt on llial lerj obacurr i>p-v*e, niii. 
IT. 3—i. bj eihlbllloa il In Uie form of in Inlroiened panllelliRi (see pp. 
1M— 3t8.);uidil<nnnlhiitTen'riinciihpDnlanar Ihe New TeKamenl— 
Ihs aoni of Zachsriu (Luke 1. tT—n.). bf dlvMInf It accordlni lo Ibe 



(3.) Beiidet the kindred iBalecU, m 
derived, t'n ttadying the paralleUtrnt 1/ Scripttire, frama diJr- 
gent tamparitan af Ihe Greek Sepluagint vertitn teitk ihe 
JVew Tettament i at the lalier boj tiery /recently eiled iy 
Jetut ChritI and hit apatllei, and -mat ctnttaiUlv ttted in the 
lynagaguei during the apttitUt age, at well at 6jr Ihe Gnuilc 

Thiulhe (circe of oar ^rlouf** eiprrMinn InLnkf ili.ia. ((Mnf a pv> 
with IheSepluMjol verUon of Gen. ilni, I, 2., sthef* we an to^lLl 
eup|it^dMs(atberanlhl*broIheri,andBlllili ' ' 



tdbitt. Luke. Iiwu 



re hui abotied pi 



SSR 



Kewmntaofgreal fiiajlles, 

■la aOotled portlaB of can 

une IT- to. uie jDunaer son Isaaldto jkirpcrailni 

kh la alnfularlf appropriates for in' Ihe Srpma 
nlful^eMl off Ihe feud! 



(4.) fFAenetier the mind it itruek vilh onjr retembi 
in the JtrtI place caniider ithelher it it a true reirmbl 
atd mhelher Ihe pattaget are iifficienily tinilar 1 that i 
unly vhelher the tame vard, but alta Ihe tame thtng, an. 
ingelher, in trder la farm a tafe jadgmeni concerning il 



ii^bt, bul cM^ren of the da^. It 



•elcF^all llH>ae p..u(ei *h>re 
■uderr.1 as pirajIeL unku Ukj 
were 10 coiiiure Jonata li. id. 

".':;.s.v™,r-"" 


utt be teltcted t« iUutlrate 

ly expretted. 

irt bf. ucenalned f^m a !ioile 

on Ihe ume 'ubjrci. »?>,>- t 



•ubjeci 









'Eifth he haa omlued oothlnc thai rcHiid more eoftaiUlr illuairaie ibe for' 
irr place, tn iniliM nuntelees, therelOra, of a parallel paaoie 10 etuei- 
moBiir pan of ihe ini|llred wrilhin U la esidenl Ihal lb« dearer pluei, 

iiiieiiul paaaafea. bf which c4jiera are to be UluKnled. Thu*. in Roira 
il. 4. Ihcre Ii ui Blluelan 10 Ihe pKriarch Jacob's wrealinf nf ' 



[nriTob««r, 



whole H 



luii. 3(-^I. 

(6.) OrAcr thingi being equal, a nearer parallel it preferatU 
I tne thai it mare remote. 

BliXhllf iDochod In one iilate," 



l>b»Icrmeinlalnl 
•as«eollecI«S(rnm 



(7.) Jifa aitittance u 
•^ tente af -which it un 



Cui.n. SicT.LM-l 

Far ir neb pumrn bs c<Ud to *api 

mar*. It ii la IliiJa punnK, ibtredirt 
■bar* (b* trot Buna ala mi, pteni, ] 
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,,|,..i;, „i 



■nk, bcuU, athtt, u 



UUchedlD il ; lur larMvl or iIip 
, plul^ preeinui Mon<n^ uid niuilcii] iiiilru- 

)lj dlnlDflujmheat 
(B.) The exercite ofcamparinn thould be afien npealed. 

_ . be kdded. lo Uul tha iDTerpretcr maj fruij^ diKani wbhc pa^Nwes 
w almllMr. kAd how tie may rlftiUir eoinpaia tbpm, and judge ef rlLi'in. 
& wiH he Terr uiefuL h«T«> to comult rnod kDlenjreten. mM only of ilir 

iplluUMi aiihpiii, we 








piitaeau^o- 


Uujiuulatollia 


plalnJ; make 


Oj/rtqmeMlyn 


«-in«Ih«eH 


►■.S^-^^^.-' 





, ..,, „ J oiliec hdoka. For (1-) They «re 

of ill book! tbc moU imponanl. {!.) Tbej an not onljFill oTUie aune IdioiB 
IB feMnl, bill thar hare relerence lo Ibe aame rubject, fli. Uie deveJope- 
Ban of ChriHianit}. The]' nrlnnaled, uo. froia conleiDponcj writerit 
poaaamil of Tlevn, ftellua, aqd laniua^ea Ibat were Klikr. Itence coui- 
paflaoa hu more lorce io illiulnuiiu the NewTeatameni. [bao in ibe lllus- 
Indon of eilber Creek or Lalin aulhori ; uBnT ofwhoin, lba( ajin-pd wlih 
•Bcb other in all ihe clicumaucea juB nated, cannoi be IbuiKl Km (3) 

d IbU their tiew* of raEfioD, b coaarquenc* or Uiit, maai 

i very gt eat ; tJiA tbesddldonal force of Ibe eTjdencp ariuDB 

K>n, oo account of [he reallr banDOiilO[ii¥lewiof1lt'> wrIterH. 

-^HH mue mil Bierclie ui loiperioua duly ofeiery Ih*olofian,"> 

(B.) Jfonji parallel Jtoiiajvt t/iould be, cellared. 

"To eunpafe one puq^e only ia often inaufllcLenI, whether yon ^ro 

eodeaTQUiJnf lo And the uta* ioqiitndi by tbo atdof par^leL pauagee, ar 

%ectMarS'u>iM Ibe ciK^wb^o wg"lre InvsMlfailni jhe Hnae™ wm^ 
that hare a cocopLei or generic iDcanlnf, nude up of tuIdiu pani. lo 
Ibia caae, eooipariiooa should be made from Bumecoua nnagFi, uolll we 
percetfe rbal what we are aeeklikg \t fuUy and enllrelf Aaeofflrdd 

"iluiiaiat (he waid>irri( occur*inapankuUipasiB(*. wberejaoiu-e 
dwibtltil what aaoee ahouM be applied to H. Flral, ynu caH la mind, thai 
■■T'-i laatentrie mrc^ hailns nTenl meanliua rallied lo ueb aiher, 



icTiiD'ii. — Riileifar eniuulting them 

Or (lin Aiiciept Veraions of the Hoi; Scriptures, and their 
:es in sacred criliciBm, an account has alreadv been given 
pa^ea 363—280. 286, 287. and it may hc^re be remarked, 
■aU 10 those who are able lo consult them, these versions 
ford 3 very raluable aid in the interpreiation of the Bible : 
r ihcy were the works of men, who enjojed several 
IvantajreB above Ihe moderns, for underxianditig the original 
latiguap* and the phrasaolopy of Mrriptitre. One or two 
inauinced will illustrBle the propriety of this romatk. 

. Id dia first promulgation of ihe Goepel to mankind (Gen. 

5.], God aaid lo the aerpenl that beguiled our fint parents, 

And 1 vill pul enmitg betveen thre and the ntiman, and 

i*5 teed and lur teed, and IT (thai ia, the and of lh« 

as onr sulhorized tranelation rightly eipounda it) thaU 






^t baa I and in order : 



impUah Ihl 



ifea where IE la iiaed moat h« compareil) In order that yon inaj 
her all tba apeeiefl are found. Thia betni done, you proceed I 



( 1 0.) Il vill be ef great ute lo caUecl andreduce into alphi 
beticat trder all Ihate limilar pattagtt imthich the tame /am 
9/ ipetch occur, and the tame ihingt are pr»p»ied in a diffe- 
rent erder afnarratian : but care mutt 6e laten lo uuoi. ' 

tlher infitmt »/ tpeech, or in thiagt -Khich are n/theim 
clear and certain 1 for audi Bccumulalions of puvlkl places 
■■vouT more of a gpedoiia diaplay of leaming than real ulil' 









:".3S 






opect parallel to each other; becauae In the fbriapr paaasfr flai/i'Pniit 
la trealini of JuatiflcadoD in MeiiVjU o/Ood—t doctrine which miniprniii 
paHoreaor Scripture moat clearly tcalirylo be by &jdt aloni', ^hrrfjig 
tlaioiJainealBipeakinaorjuatlllcailoaiBlArnfUq/'inni, wIkj ftiruitLi'^i 

The method here indicated is the onlv effittua! way by 
which to aacertain parallel words and phrases, ajt well as 
paTallelisme of things : it will indeed require a considerable 

ertion of lime and study, which ntrg one may not perhaps 
able 10 K'*^> '"'' individuals thus circumstanced may 

advanlageaualy facilitate their researches by having rec 

j-.^ — gf (jjg Bji,[g ^th parallel refereneea, and to 



cordanees. 



Tenl Paaaacea of Scripture, 



Krralkia in Hr. Pltklafton'a " Romai 

uinn, 0. to. • fbid. p. 41 

".KoT.Teal.Iom.l.pp.ST— 110. Bau. 

np.96.«»e». IGaef •'f; Bainbu'h, loai. Henii. Bacrtl, pp. asa-aw. 6 
bS; alao bW Eierclt. Hemi. pp. S09-S19. 1. E. PreiOfr. JnM. Itei 
Hacr. pp. Z?n— 30B. Jahnll FkichlrkbiHi llemv Oeneralia, pp. SI— 91, ; a 



...., . . :■, para H. pp. ifSI. be. . 
Crltwlain. pp. 14S— 157. Ariiter, llerinf 
Alber, liut.'Kerm. No*. Teal, pp Isa^lSS. 



Put! Chap. L SaoT: VL 1 3. j and 
VI Bhi.L 



(br C^cardaoce^ aee P^sr II C 



e l/ig h, 



ihall t 



r hit heel 



Anglo-Komiah venion, after Ihe Latin Vulgate Cwhiph has ipa^t 
enlerel caput tuun), it la rendered, Ski thall bruiir hit head, 
la if a woman ahonld do it 1 whii^h the Roinntiitta ihlerpreting 
if the Virgin Maiy, ascribe to her thia greet victory and triumph 
iver atn lUld Satin, antl are taught lo aay in their aildreBiea lo her, 
' .tilor-a el benedico tanclittimot pedet tuoE, gitUiat antiqui 
erpentii caput calcittii" that ia, " I adore and bleia thy moat 
holy fpFt, whereby thou hast bruised tho head of the old serpent" 
That this rendering of the Bomanistg is erroneous, ii proved by 
the Septuagint Greek version, by the Chaldee parsphiase, and by 
the Syrisc version, aU of which refer the pronoun IT to the teed 
of Ihe wDman, and not lo the womiin herself.'' 

Aa Ihe expression brraking brtad, mentioned in Acts ii, 
. irdinarily mesne taking food in the Jewish idiom, some es 
poNtors have andeistood that eiproasion in thia aenae ; but Ibe 
old Syriac version, executed lowarda the close of the first or early 
in the second century, renders il breaking af Ihe Eachariii. 
We are Juadfied. therefore, in referring the term to Ihe celebration 
of the Lird'a supper siuong the first Chruliaiu (ut' wur) in a 
iiovie appiopristed to that purpose. 

In applying ancient veraiana, as an auxiliary, 10 the 
interpretation of Scripture, il is material to observe, thai, 
since no version can be absolutely free from error, we ought 
not to relj implicitly on any one translation ; but, if il be 
practicable, tha aid of the cognate dialects ahould be united 
witli reference to a version, in order that, by a compariaon 
of buth ihpse helps, we may arrive at the knowledge of the 
^i'liiiine readings and meanings. From inattention lo this 
obvioua caution, many enitneni men have at different times 
ascribed to paTttcular versions a degree of authority to which 
they were by no means entitled. Thus, by many of Ihe 
fathers, the Ale:iandrian inlerprelera were accounted lo be 
divinely inspired, and consequently flee from the possibility 
of mistake ; a similar opinion was held by various eminent 
modern critics, particularly by Isaac Voesins, who asserted 
the Septnannt to be preferable to the Hebrew text, and to be 
absolutely Tree frpm error ! The Church of Rome has rsllen 
into the like mistake with lesppcl to tha Vulgate or Latin 
version, which the Council of Trent declared to be the onli/ 
autlienlic translation. 

Fiiither, twrsiotu of vertiont, that is, Iboae tranalationa 



Testament, 

of the original, but 



of vertiont, that 
laJe immtdiatdy from ibe Hebre' 
I the Greek New TeiMBeM, era of m 



made before the sixteenth century, were executed immediaiely 
from the Latin : and subseq^uently, even in those examples 
where they are unanimoas m a reading, their united voices 
are of no more authority Ihan that of the Latin version alone.' 
In all ''BBes, therefore, which require the aid of a version, 
either for the purpose of erilicism or inlerprstation, recourse 
must be had lo those translations which, being more ancient 
or belter executed, are preferable to every other. And in this 
view ihe following will be found most deserving of 
not only as uniting the two qualifications of antiquity 






yotidlte'. 



nt Ji'tiu Cbrlal el I'EiUae, 



■e,pp.aiS, 



I'i.SP;^?^'^ '**' 



ifwinni. 
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<txeeUenc«, but also as being; more generally ancfSEible to 
atudeDU. being for the most part c^omprispd in the. Polygloll 
Biblea, which are to be Tound in almost every public library. 

I. TbeJIexnndriim rn-nun is entifpasedlj the moat ancient, 
and, wilh all ilaenore andimpprfeftions.contaiTW-yery murh 
that IB hi^hlv Taliiable, and on this account it has been used 
bj nearly all the more ancient interpreters. With the Sep- 
luagint should be consulted the fra;;nion1s of the tranalatior- 
eieculed by Aquita, Symmachus, and Thcodotion, and all. 
fie filUi, sixth, and serunch Tcrsiona. The veraion of Aniiila, 
■n particular, exhibits a diction eimilHr to that of the New 
Testament, as he was not verj remote from the a^ of the 
apostles; and ha has some thin^ which may be of especial 
use in [he interjiretation of the New Testament. The version 
of Symmachua I's al^o a valuable hermeuculic aii] ; as, by 
(ranslaliniT into pure Greek, he has facilitated the understand- 
ing of Hebrew. 

II. The Striae Pathito, whosn fidelity as a version, in- 
dependently of llie excellence of ila alyle, has received the 
highest cummendatiouB from Micbarlis, is particularly ser- 
viceable for the interpretatiiin of the New Testament,' Nor 
is ila value inferior in the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
"Of all Uie ancient versions," sava a living critic, "the 
Syriac ia the most uniformly faithful and accurate; and as the 
langua^ bo nearly resembles the Hebrew, 
Bcarcelybe estimated loo hieh."' 

III. The Latin Vuigale, with the exception of the PsalroB, 
de«ervedl; claims the third place. 

I¥. The 3WuBij, or Chaldee. Paraphrase*, Ihongh on- 
eqiniUf executed, contain many things that are exce^ingly 
llMfariml Becessary to be known, especially the paraphraser 
of JMMlm Ben Uzziel ; they not only contribute essentialli 
lotto ■Bd«rsianding of many difli cult paBsa^es in the Oli 
TeiWaent, but also throw much liglit on the interpretatioi 
of the New Testament, as well os anord much advantage ii 
arguing with the Jews, because they almost invariably 
tlie prophecies in the same light as Chrisliane do, as rere. 
to the nlRBBiah.) Extracts from them are to be found _.. 
all the larger commentaries, and also in the works of Dr. 
Lichtfoot. 

V. The Jfnlih Anliqtt-lia of .Insephiis (of whose writings 
some aocount ia given in pa^e 3-t(i. in/rn) may be reckoned 
among the ancient versions : for llinugh, on some occasions, 
he followed the Si'iituiiginl. yet he derived his representations 
of sacred history chiefly from the Hebrew Text, ad is evident 
by his abandoning the sense of that version in very many 
places. With reirard to lliesc he is an evidence of great 
auihoritv. for he is more ancient than the other translators, 
except llho Alexandrine or Sr])iuagint ; the fhahli^e was his 
vemamtar dialect ; and as he was a learneil priest, and sub- 
sequently a coiiunander of an army in llalili-e during the war 
with the Romans, he was well versed in all fcclcsiastical, 
rivil, and military matters. His readers, however, will lind 
it necessary, not rashly to give eri'dence to all his statements, 
tMpecially such as are warped in favour of his own nation, or 
even of the heathens, or such as represent the temple of 
Salomon by a desrriiition taken from that of Herod.* 

VL Tho other versions made immediately from the Hebrew 
and Greek originals fallow next in order, particularly tlie 
Aniliic translations of the Old Testament: but no certain 
depenilence can be placed, as an authority, on the Latin 
traii^aiions of the Oriental versions, which are printed in the 
Polygloit Biblea. 

It will not however be aroftaryKo consult ancient versions, 
except in pasaag;es that arc really difficult, or unless a par- 
ticular eiaroination of Ihem be instituted for some sp«:ial 
object of inquiry. In this case not one or two versions merely 
should be consulted, but every version that is accessible 
should be referred to : and all such places should be com- 
pared Intiether as are paralUI, that is, I'lose passages in which 
thi; same word or the same form of speaking respectively 
occurs; ami, where any thing worthy of preservation offi-rs 
itself, it will materially facilitate future studies to note it 
either in an interleaved iJible, or, which perhaps is preferable, 
in an interleaved Lexicon. 'I'his practice will not only enable 
the biblical wiudenl to discover and conectly to appreciate 
the genius of a version, atkl the ability, or the reverse, with 



_ ir.fihoB.«ki<f 



M Vcl. Fad. tf. l-a-va. 



. Muiulnje, Bcciig Eipo- 



which it may be executed ; but it will also snpplj maay 
important helps for the interpretation of Scripture. As, 

however, some of the ancient versions hare been altered or 
interpolated in many places, great care must be taken to 
di-itinguish the moiJern amentunents from the genuine text 
of the original ancient translator. The variooa excellent coa 
cordances that are extant wilt alford great assistance in finding 
out such parallel words or phrases. 

In order to ascertain how far the ancient veraions represenl 
correctly the meaning of Hebrew or Greek words, the fol- 
lowLjig rules will be found usefnl : — 

1. Thai joeaning it to bt takrn anJ reteived ai Ike Imt 
snr, Trhich all Mr verii»nt give la a tnrd, and which i> ain 
confirmed by the kindred dialtel: 



S. Ail Ihote ligi^ficuliBiit/trmerl^ given (« Ilehrea mrdt, 
ire It be cantidrred at correctlii given, which Ike Septuatim 
ir ather Greek tranilalart expreit by Ihr tame »r limtlur Grrrt 
Btrdi, attheugh n» trace »f each meaning appear in any Ori- 
mlal language 1 



dyiiBC, UHl otiior Oriental linjuruf* bj Ibe k« 
iM of ilwfirerk Hi'l Una lufsitFi 




; tiiiir<^l>r, Mune run In which uicImn rrr^oo* ate ofnmre u 

...jntlH orkW IIMtr. Mofl of n>e Inoilunni or (he N» Tf«u.„„ 

iKii)c«>t hi rh« prrrnlloa !■(*■> ■nrpua ia antiqakj ih* nMra Oiwt 

iiMnwrri|M aiwt ciiui: "mt ihpjVHl id b illact^rry of ibc mji>(> 

'- ■'" v«T wirnt nuna«nn ilwl wu uwd bj the tranatUnr, Bi ilirir 

•, nrhPT IliBi rmn iIh- aiil at our ar»*k iwiw«r>piii, not mw •< 

I l«I>ilnrin rhe ftiunb nrlinh cniluij, wearrive u the renain twa 

.(hU Itir uckM writlBia Iibvc hrra truHnltlnl hvHn ih« fUbM m 

■nrM me wUlniu uMn'ai alnriirinn; hhI ihM uur pre*ent \ra. a 



U Ibe tanr 



I1UIIIWI4IK nf that pert»l: butu 



tded Ihii be a gead «i 
iaily if it agree vilh i 



fmnjT in cuUrf ilnj reutnifi Irnu 

'd ill anly tne Tertian, prt- 
g meant ta be rejected ; «^ 
'» deiign and the order tfhu 



klinlrnl lUrrts, iml frl thui it (hoalit br nmrrrr-l ind lnnHb«*il 
pdilrrily br m> vprrlim. Thi* muark apptra clilrfl^ lo thine* *li<rl 
innidiitur hu tlie bra nmBniHilir of imfRMmlinc fmni total ml nl 



Th'" tUTah 



Hlnop iMFTiirPlpn 



« ilwi^T . 



5. Lastly, " Thaie ■certioni" ef the J\>» Teilament, "■■ 
which the Greek it rendered mrd ftr ward, and the iditmi 
a/ the original, Ihaugh hareh and afien unmeaning in analhrr 
language, are iliH retained in a tranilalitn, are a/ mare vabu 
' paint af criticiim than thtte which expreii the tenae af the 

iginal in a mannn- mart tuilable ta the language a/ Iht 






Mah lmru.h.(t. ta Vm. FwI. rv- ll«-122. Pli 
in», Ifflii. i. lil ISl. IW Bluer, Hpnii. *cr. f 
J. P C^rPinT. FriRi. tJn. Il> 

II B7. Sti.ni - - 






11.117. Mi.nKinEiw-xl. imni. p|>. 19M3t. Smm'tEleniPnii, p|La.M 
[ipmrd'K Inaihu!''-, ni. KC— 111. nl•^ap I/iinh>iIiHlih,Tnt.i. pci. Imri. 
-ic. Sni. nl. PfilT-'r. llenn. f^. c. It. (Op. lOO. ii. pn. Ui ffll 
iWllcr, llcimcncuiic* biblica, |ip. 103- -107. 
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nanvl widi fnater tmn- Br JneuuvTIhs fonDcrvt 
•r tiM orlflBd, and *■-' •■ >-•■>- 



■I >■ ol OHKh fnuii nli» Itiui the Nan 



i\^^(M 



eantuUing thetu ta aihaauage in Ihe interpretatian >/ (As 
Scrt/furea, 

Wk haTe alraadj stated that gcholiasts and glosiographers 
afford direct testimonies for finding out or fixiiiKthe meaninft 
«f words: it now remains th tit we brieflT notice Ihe nature of 
Ihe assistance to be derived from these helps. 

I. ScHOLUL are sliort nouces on ancient authors, and are of 
two kinds — exegetical of explanatory, and grammatioal. The 
fonner briefly eiptains the taat ofpaasBges, and are, in fact, 
• Bpeoies of commentary; the latter, which are here to be 
eonaidered, illustrate the force and meaning of wordi hy other 
words which are better known. Such scholia are extant oa 
moM of Ibe ancient claaaics, as Homer, Thucjdides, Sopho- 
eles, Aiiaiophanes, Iloracei Juvenal, Peraius, &c. &c. 

On ibe Old Testament, we believe, there are no ancient 
•ehotia extant : but on the New Testament there ore several 
ecdlectioits, which present themselves under three classes. 

1, Scholia Utm fram Ihe iiritingt af thi Greek fatheri, 
who in their homihe* uid commentariea bava aften briifl; ei- 
plaincd the force of putkolu worda. 

Ttia hamllaa of ChrTaoAom, Id parlicular. abound with thaaa acho- 
Ua ; and frani his marka, aa weJI aa Ihue of Orifen and olhar fhlhmL Ibfi 
" '• tuia furacwd whai i£oa« '" ' — "— ' 



eeoelartj atated 

UMllloa« oml. — , 

coleclcil <ii><n Chrraoauxn 



DUMroua uUectiana of Ihia IL- 
tf tlw aiiiera, and kDomi b^ tbi 
oidar or Ibe timki caminiaed In 
ban bean pabtithed bj MaUlw] 
S. Schalia, ■mrilten either 
at the end af mamueripit. 
Many of this dFaeripIkoD bava 



ollar nwnmal) 
MoaC baia b. 

uj Kiicvuum 111 ■ i;vjiuuci41ar7 OQ tha fO 

iDlj brThcDpta7lau,taiaii ladlfferrnlEommeDI 
>1 kA id mcnilon no man, bv Enih^Diiua 1 
ecutcd wilb twurr )udtmenl. Tbcrs an sil 



tKtwTruuatm. Manf iDrliachiiL 
n Ihe margin, within Ihe lexl, a 



3. JIncien 



ibtiahrd acpaiuelf b^ WcWeln 1r 
dllioQ of Iba Nen Tcilaiiient already noUccd. 
■haSa,-mhiehaTe alta exefcfien/ or explanatory ; 
toese, in met, are abort comnwDtaiiea, uid, iherefbn, are discussed 
infra, in Ihe Appendix to tlie aecond volame. 

n. A Glosrabt differs from a Lexicon in this respect, that 
the former treats only of words that really require expla- 
nation, while the latter gives the fceneral meaning of words. 
The anthorH of the most andent Glossaries are Hesychius, 
Snidas, PhaTorinns, Pbotius, and Cyril of Alexandria. The 
eelebraled Braesti selected froia Ihe first three of these writ- 
«ia, and alto from the Elifmoimcai Maanum, whatever 
nlatsd lo the New Testament, and published the result of his 
teMarclies at Leipsicin 1786, in two octavo volumes ; from 
which Schlensner has extracted ihe roost valuable matter, 
and inserted it in his well known and excellent Greek Lexi- 
con to the New Testament. 

111. In eelimatiiiff the value of scholiasts and glosso- 
graphera, and also Uie weight of iheir leetimoiiy, for ascer- 
taioing the force and meaning of words, it is of importance 
to consider, (irst, whether Ihey wrote from their own know- 
ledge of the language, and have given us the result of their 
own leanunff, or whether they compiled from others. Almost 
■il the Mholia now extant are compiled from Chrysostom, 
Otigen, or some other fathers of the thinl and fourth cen- 
turies I if the scholiast have compiled from good authorities, 
his labours have a claim to our attention. 

In proportion, therefore, to the learning of a scholiast (and 
Ibe Bame remark will equally apply to the glossogiapher], he 
baeMDealhemoredeMTTingof oarconfideDce: huttlus~"~" 
can onW be detenniiwd t^ daily and iKuiBtant uae. 
Gfeek nthen, fei instance^ an admiiabla interpreteia of the 
Now TestanMut, b«i^ iBiunalely acquainted with it* ' 



fnage; notwith*tandin|r they are eometinics mistaken in tha 
t^xposiiion of its Hebraisms. But the Latin fathers, maRT 
af whom were bat indifferently skilled in Hebrew and 
Greek, an less to he depended on, and are, in fact, only 
ivretched interpreters of comparatively ill-eieculed versions 
Again, our confidence in a scholiast, or in the author of a 
zlossary, increases in proportion to his antiquity, at least in 
Jie explanation of every thing concerning ancient history, 
lites, or civil life. But, in investigating the force and 
meaning of words, the antiquity of scholia and glomaiiea 
ftroves nothing ; as their authors are liable to error, notwith- 
standing they lived near the time when the author flourished, 
whose writings they profess to elucidate. Itnotonfrequently 
happens that a more rtani interpreter, availing himself of all 
former helps, perceives the force of words much better ihsn 

— .i_. g ancient, and is consequently enabled to elicit 

correctly. The result, therefore, of our inquiry 
into the relative value of sclioliaats and compilers of glos- 
is, that in perusing iheir labours, we must examine 
for ourselves, and form our judgment accordingly, 
whether they have succeeded, or failed, in their allempU to 
explain an author.' 



Thi testimony of those who, though fonlgnai, bt*a 
acquired a language, are an important help for swsiijilliiiij} 
the (Jiae LoguemS, Thus, the 'writings of Fhfio aad Jo- 
sephus, who were Jews, and also ihose of Ihe Emperor Mar- 
cus Anioninus, may be used to illustrate the meaning of Greek 
words; because, although foreignersj they well understood 
the Greek language. The productions of those writers, 
indeed, whom by way of distinction we commonlji term 
Fagtm WHlerg, are in various ways highly deserving the 
attention of the biblical student, for the condnnation they 
afford of the leading facts recorded in the sacred volume, and 
especially of the doctrines, institutions, and tacts, upoD 
which Christianity is fonnded, or to which its records indi- 
rectly relate. " Indeed it may not be unreasonably presumed, 
itiat the writings of Pagan antiquity have been providentially 
pteKerved with peculiar regard to this great object, since, 
notwithstanding numerous productions of past ages hpve 
perished, sufficient remains are still possessed, to unite the 
cause of heathen literature with that of religion, and to ren- 
der the one subservient lo the interests of the otiier."' 

Of the value of the heathen writings in thus confirming 
Ihe credibility of the Scriptures, very numerous inslances have 
been given in the early part of this volume. We have there 
seen that the heathen writings substantiate, by an independent 
and collateral report, many of the events, and the accom- 
plishment of many of Ihe prophecies recorded tSy Ihe inspired 
writers; and (hat they establrab Ihe accuracy of many inur 
dental circumstances which are interspersed tliroughout tha 
Scriptures. "Above all, by tiie gradually perverted represen- 
tations which they give of revealed doctrines, and institutions, 
they attest Ihe actual communication of such truth from time 
to time ; and pay the tribute of experience to the wisdom ana 
necessi^ of a written revelation. Valuable as these testi- 
Monies, from the works of heathen authors, confessedly are, 
their uses are not confined to the confirmation of Scnptore 
&cls; Ihey also freqnenUy contribute lo elucidaM Aa phrar 

ologyof the sacred wrilers. Two or three ii ^" 

illustrate this remark. 

1. Pagan vi 
ar analagava 
theg enaile ui 
a/ Iheir expre 
Tha^ thai 




A*- pp. W. lit— lit. 



pp. 110-130. Ar 
)f Baerad and Ptotos 1*>'"™^ «'•'■»■ •■ 
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OF THE CONTEXT. 



[Pabt n. Book 1 



-Ggo coniioiio fortunie niloeror ic(u : 

Vixque habet m nobis jam nova.plafa locum. 

Ovid, Epiat ex Ponto. Ub. ii. ep. TiL 41, 42. 

But the propbeCs sentiment and image are still more strikingly illus- 
tratad br the following expreiwive line of Euripides, the ^reat force and 
effect of which Longinus ascribes to its close and compressed structure, 
aoalogoua to the sense which it exprenes. 

Tift* «■««» Sn' X* euxiT* $t9' hni ti9«. 

I am full of miseries : there is no room for more. 

Eurip. Here. Furens, t. 1216.t 

2, Pagan •writen often employ the tame imagee with the 
eacred, to at to throv light on their import, and generally to 
eet off their superior excellence. 

Thus, the same evangelical prophet, when predicting the blessed effects 
that should flow from the establishment of the Messiah's kingdom, says. 

They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks : - 
Nation -siiall not lift up sword against nation, 
NMther shall thej learn war any more. 

Isa. ii. 4. 

The same prediction occurs' in the same words, in Micah iv. 2. The 
descriprtion of well-established peace (Bp. Lowth remarka) by ttM Image 
of beating their tteordt into ptough»hare», and their tpear» into pruning- 
hooka, is Terr poetical. The Roman poets have employed the same image. 
Thus Martial nas an epigram (Ub. xiv. ep. xiv.) entitled /bix ex eiwe—ue 
sword converted into a pruning- hook. 



The prophet Joel has reversed this image, and apptttd it to war prevail- 
ing over peace. 

Beat your ploughsharea into swords, 
And your prunlng-hooks into spears. 

^ Joel iU. 10. 

And 10 his the prince of the Roman poeu : 

Noo ullus aratro 
Dignus ho'nos : squalttit abductia arva colonis. 
El ourvsB rigidun ftlces conflantur in enseo. 

VauuL, Oeorg. Ub. L 606--e0& 

« 

Disbonour'd lite the plough : the banish'd swains 
An hurried from the uncultivated plains ; 
The sickltts inta barbarous swords are best.* 

Additional exan^s, finely illustrative of the above remark, may be seen 
tn Bishop Lowth'i notes on Isa. viii. 6—8. xi. &— 8. xx. xxix. 4, 6. xxxii. 2. 
xW. 2. and xlif . 2. 

The following cantions will be nseful in applying the pro- 
ductions of the Greek and Latin writers to the ascertaining 
of the lutu loquendi. 

1. The profado writen are not to be promiscuously used. 

2. We must observe in-what sense each of the Greek writers 
uses the ei^pression which occurs in the New Testament, in 
what places, in what manner, and in what kind of writings. 

3. We are not to seek illustration from profane authors of 
those passages and expressions, which may more properly be 
explained from Jewish sources. 

4. Nor arc we to expect from them an explanation of those 
expressions which are peculiar to the Christian sjstenL 

5. They are not to be consulted with a view of proving the 
entire purity of tlie style of the sacred writers ; nor that the 
rules, which (it may be found) they observed, should be applied 
in all cases to determine the sense of the sacred penmen. 

6. It is not sufficient, when a tins^le word in a phrase used in 
the New Testament is found in profane writers, to prove that the 
latter may properly be cited as an illustration of the former. 

7. Some Greek authors may be more advantageously compared 
with certain writers of the New Testament than with others, as 
Thucydides with Saint Paul ; and particular modes of expression 
may be .more happily illustrated from some authors than from 
othen. 

8. Some of the Greek writers may, to a certain extent, be 
applied to the illustration, not only of the language, but also of 
the ideas and subjects, of the sacred writers. This, however, 
must be done with the greatest caution.' 

The great benefit which is to be derived from Jewish and 
Heathen profane authors, in elucidating the Scriptures, is 
excellently illustrated by the Rev. Dr. Gray [now bishop of 
Bristol], in his 

"Connection between the Sacred Writings and the Literature 
of Jewish and Heathen Authors, particularly that of the Classi- 
cal Ages, illustrated.'' London, 1819, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Grotius and other commentators have incidentally applied 
the productions of the classical writers to the elucidation of 
the Bible : but no one has done so much in this department 

« Longinus, de Sablim. c. 40. Bp. Lowth's Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 9. 

• Lowth's Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 29. 

> Betkii Monogrammata Bermeneutices Novi Test pp. 148; 149 



of sacred literature, as Eisner, Raphelins, and KypkOi of 
whose publications an account is given in the Bibliogiaphica 
Appendix to the second Volume. 






SECTION n. 

IlfDIRECT TBSTIMOlflES FOR ASCIRTAIirurO THK U8IX8 

LOQUENDI. 

The tMtM loquendi cannot always be found with sufficier 
certainty by those direct means which have been discussei 
in the precedin^r section. Proper evidence is sometimr 
wanting ; sometmies uitgt is variable or inconstant, even ii 
the same age or in the same writer ; or there is an ambiguity 
of language, or of grammatical forms ; or an obscurity covers 
the thing or subject treated of; or novelty of language occurs ; 
or s neglectof the ustu loquendi^ which sometimes happens 
even in the most careful writen. Other means must, there- 
fore, be used, by which the true tense can be elicited. These 
indirect means it is the object of the present section to &tate 
and to illustrate. 



$ 1. or «m CONTEXT. 

1. The Context defined and iUuetrated, — ^11. Rulmfir inveo' 

tigating the ContexU, , 

1. Another most importmt assistance, for inyestigBtiaff 
the meaning of words and phrases, is the consideration of 
the Context, or the comparison of the preceding and subse- 
quent parts of a diasourse. 

1. If we analyze the words of an author, and take them out 
of their proper series, they may be so distorted as to mean any 
thing but what he intended to express. Since, therefore, wonb 
have several meanings, and eonsequently, are to be taken in vsp 
rioos acotptationa, a careful consideration of the preceding and 
tubeequent parts will enable uo to determine that eigwyication, 
•w/tether literal or figurative, which it best adapted to the pat* 
tage in question, 

A few instances will illustrate this labject, and show not 
only the advantage, but also the necessity, of attending to 
the context. 

(1.) It has been questioned whether those words of the prophet Micaiak 
fl Kings xxii. 15.X Go and prosper, for the Lord shall dehxer it (lUmoCb) 
info the hand of the king, are to be understood affirmatively according to 
their apparent meaning, or are to be taken in an ironical and contrary 
sense 1 That they are to be understood in tlie latter sense, the considrra- 
tion of the context will plainly show, both from the prophet's intentioa, 
and from the prophetic denunciation afterwards made by him. Hence it 
may be inferred tnat some sort of ironical gesture accompanied Micaiah's 
prediction, which circumstance ought to be borne in mmd by the interpre- 
ter of Scripture.* 

C2.) Further, tbereisadifferenceof opinion whether the address of Job's 
wife (Job ii. 9.) is to be understood in a ^ood sense, as Blew (or ascribe 
glory to) God, and die, or in a different signification, Curse Ood^ and di(, 
as it is rendered in our authorized version. Circumstances show that the 
last is the proper meaning ; because as yet Job liad not sinned with his 
lips, and, consequently, liis wife had no ground for charging him with in- 
dulging a vain opinion of his integrity. 

^.) jobxii. \^hether the leviathan is a whale or a crocodile has also 
divided the judgment of commentatortf. That the latter animal is inlendetl 
is evident from the circumstances described in the context, which admi* 
rably agree with the crocodile, but c^n in no respect be u>plied to the 
whale : forinatance, ch. xli. 17, Ac. relative to the hardness or his skin, and 
V. 13—16. concerning his teeth and impenetrable scales. 

(4.) Once more^ it nas been doubted whether our Lord's command to his 
disciples, to provide neither gold nor silver in their purses (Matt x. 9.X be 
a rule of perpetual observation. That it was only a temporary command 
is evident from the preceding and subsequent parts of the chapter, wliieh 
prove that particular mission to have been only a temporary one ; and tbil 
as they were to go for a short time through Judea, and thea to return ta 
Jesus, he therefore forbade them to take any thing that would retard thcii 
progress. 

2. The context of a discourse or book in the Scripttire§,wiai 

comprise either one verse, a few verses, entire periods er oec 

tions, entire chapters, or whole books. 

Thus, if 1 Cor. x. 16. be the passage under eiamhMtfion, the pceeedhf 
and subsequent nrts of the epistle, which bataof to it, are tm elgltflw 
ninth, and tenth chapCers. If Isiu U. be the chigwila qneslloii, tlM r 
must not stop at the and of it, batcootlnne his pmntl to the tivalftb 
of ch. lii. ; for these together form on« sab|eet vt\ 
in which the prophet is Mmounetof to hn cor 
their deliverance and reian from the Btbj^oa 
portion ought, therefore, to be ff«|^te OMp^ Ii 
the prophet's meeninc. In Hke 
to the end of ch. lUL fcgtAM new j 



iOfs of the Messiah. 



then, 





« See a farther B h i Hisl tai afftl 
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OF THE CONTEXI 



■o nnrdihoii 



be 11^ In flnnilBint (be canM It of > book. Ch.U. outhi 
r cfi. III., uul cb. III. ouf III ID cuinmenca u •. 13. uiil be 

ailmPuil'i Epldleui the CoioHlias oti|hI id b« jidned 



• « btok 0/ Scriplvrt eiimprita sn/y «ne txfr 
j'«l (r ar/>iii«nt, >n which euie the ■whale 1/ it mutl be refer 
red II) precedtalt and tubttgutnit, and ought is 6e csniiifem 

Of Uili dcKrlplloa la Sulnt Piufi EpMli u Ibi Ephcilini. which eon 
Mat of iwo parti, iloclrlnaJ ami pracUeaL TIm dcaifn of Ilia Otielrioa 
Donkin tn lo atuw, ihoj ■Uhoiiih ihrn was a UiffefEiiEc bcmrcn Jawlal 

ilGMiIll*bclli!*en, Inaamuch u ib« brum Tajoird a ptiarUt of timt 
_itniiiiur>ip«ciint>nilacliiinwli?iltlntChni<l, wiaibmuin ih( ft'i* cimi 
Briiudihi7inr>aehiinhweaD(rt|ailMDrb«Uei>ribBJDr>ihaaaniilea 

iiitnltoiliiaeiiiiiiniiniaBaf|rarf, (TenrrcolOMliKiIni 
ibolkitaeili anl. ilwnlbra, ibi both Jrw* 1 



•'d^ Aa I 



ncPpal ibclrin 



iChrla. 



Otttcr ipNUI doelrlDn. iiidi«t arc hiciitri 

■llhtr aiMacnl M riplaiD and nfsm the 

drritnl fram ii. The pnciical pan or ul 

from the docufiie hKiucatnl. la cuocorU an - , ....-.,..-.- _ 

tUb whkh the apHtla fnlbrc'a wiib crnt brauli anJviiernr.i 
To mil he>l imytlmihe rrliimd ilia P«kii& f aeh i>r wl>leh hrbn lep 
" " ' leclUfl with Die prceeillog 1 

-iilfcrcibl^ ■■ ■ "■ 

iii ftnii ilir ippllnlliin of 

inaie Bot reckoned uan, while faiMbari t 
>f tha Hcond Faabu: thai the; are lui 



knrtnt PaaliB. Ibr the moat pan eo 
al «me at the Faalini li»e been 
(Mlohai 

tha ■■nTt'in 






■bahundreUaiili 
dPadina plainly si 
nnzinvrima. ahhoufh xhtj occur ta aepantn'' 
II. Id ei 
I. 'Fa inveiiigale each w«rd •/ evety pant 



loni men aithilllM appaiMril to rianrurlinD ; a vmaa, 

clini ibairbolalauoiof Scrtplore, butalaoreputnarllo 

■ ihara liHihi to enlanaln or Ihe inerrj and JunticB 

eonaidentkin of Iha cnnleil anil of llie praper 

r , at* alluded to (lor Ike nHM anclaDI mannacrfpu 

haTo acarcFlr an» pohitri, "obU haie prevented tbem from iKrlnt ao le- 
pulein an InlrantaUoD. Th« Ant epiaila of Ptiei Oi ibouUl be recoi' 
lected) waa addtwMd K> ballavlBf Jetc*.< After eoBfraliilalinf (hen on 
their barptneii In belni called to Ibe f lortMia prltUvura and bupes or Ika 

II «u Unrodiiced, both bj ihe pmphria uhI apoxlra ; and havinf enbrced 
hiB aeneraZ eabonationa 10 walchralnean, ike- bj an affeclinf repreaeDI*- 
Iliin al one icluhMi 10 Sai, our rcdeuiplii-a bjr the pTecmua lilooil of 

"'-'- ■■- "- -' Til wotiinr cnfnjruicnta, and Ihe r — " — - — ' "-- - 

p1 lUapMHaiflin <tli. 1. itaroufb 
PDk b) a rtprraeoiuWa of iheir 1 

nr..-.r... u_. _»,„«( Goif wiih meckiieH, ueoinliKi. 

fliiih Iq Cliriel aa the nnl Anintklion of Iheir eternal hopea, md ID maih- 
laio lucb an axenipULrr conduel an uiirbl adura hia Goipel anionf (ha 

latfliv iKruaDsBc) and IntarCable cenaM* of iba word of God. layfiiir 

iitHltaamatla,tHidallfMaf,andkypaermrt,aHamtiti,im'.aK ttll- 

•tfraktnttt which are « coDinn in lia briierulenl dealpi, nub all Mu- 

I ki >. pwlif I M lUKjKtn bititf (or Inrai>ti\ who are regrncraird bjr dIvhM 

^M^mJ. ««"■ *«iTlta«wr.ii.«t(/<*e«8rJ.(*o(ir.Myyr.»(AenJs[loU* 

'""" ■• mih-niwal.' ffate |ur ■«"'< tll»'l wn »mf loeled Mai l*f Lordiw gju- 

L-mai(pT. p,-Bm^ n wloai caMUaaunToanrifl^f/ffJif. dieatltHttd indeed ^m^n^ 

but (tewH ^ Oad, ^pretktm, Ve s&a (*lu> baUetR). M firiii( ttamm 

an IHiill up a (DfrfMal »i»4 ■■ Aaf« f>">aMeed, li> afftr hb (cfrffaal 

isrritrHifA^arlH. iWJutrrfm alu il ii ra<italnfd in t»e Scr^ 

Utal ifllntlli m it (rniifideih inli) thail mm tt^eunitd, m aabamed). 

Diataun^ ■•■^"r< JX ttann tr'hirh lU buihtiri difillMnd, IM Mm 
r« br-rame Ihe head of ikt cantor, and a atmf tj tlumbUng, vndarvtk 
ijaffrnn, 7*ey BianuivwoTiii woTO(r^«r* •«.(.....,i.ifca»l.iha 
wonl of Ihe Ompet. vhlili conialiia IH* lanlDHin^anniUe at Ala comer- 

■alTBlinn 00 it) are a tiaeen gmtmli'm, a rujrnl friathttd, a nendfar 
pcenli!, Ac-ftc. llencr.n ia eTidrnt, Ihal Ihr uiehBtntnTI PtLII.H. la not, 



BulJahti 
lAat ligMficiuiea which the lubjecl-maller and cme 

Th* HebTPW CoDcordaBcea of NotdhiB aodTnrloi, and alao Glanhia'i 
Pliiliilntia flaera.* will mMrrlallr a«UI n aacrrlainlnt the force ol the 
Hirbrewinnlcbia; aawfllheelidwniiewnrkof Ifougeveenon Ihe aublirl 
«f Ihe (Ireek parikl*a.* Punher. where panidea are vnuiloc, an ilief 
aonHiimea are, II iaonlrbj eunilnlnf the ariuincm and cnni'-n ihH wc 
■DiiiMlmei wulini. aa ia 0*n. ilU. 3&, «'na [ln^w'RWt7^Ja(rUn Ay*IAe 
*» • In Biod It. ffi. ami (Ifl Ikw r^fiif li let him f. I^nitlea of coin. 

■un .Mkeraltf . k> Bftt »e a vJU BH man, thai JMllkel'ii ^>M BH. ' £w 
aplimpriBleIr Ibia deKilpllon wsa fiien lo Ihe deicndiinia of bhinael, will 

>~A irilh the wanderiDf. biwleaa, and frertinodni Mien nf Iha Aiibaofthe 

■nun tUKiusm. Faal.IiLfi. 7*i leardt ^ Ike Laril ire pitrt mor4r '—' 
l^ltmrMlna/irnaerafearlh. laaiahli, IS Tllr* iibijIaiiHiiir 

arBKf}'*'aarMH{huiifanA(e. ainUlareu — ' ..-.-«-"- 

laiiint: « In John*. IT. M^/aiher <««luih 
-ia mj Ikihi-t wotketh hlth'-Rn, lo aim di 

I .1 artif lea arewaniina boih at the b< 

>. 19. (Aaldrwfilraivl Imlnr 
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add. that the panlrleaonillledar 



IJV 



Ihua rnmpMa tha K 

3. Examine theenlirt pattoge with minute aftentian. 
Hodielkn^a • ilntle piu«(F will r-qLiIre i wlvi'^ rhn^ii^r. nr Mvei 



nnro brb-llj In the frirmfr part n'l a Ik: 



jHooe^ p. Its (III 

■ Thaj are taaald> . . 
SHMaV*n*NiDfiha 

• da* farllcnhrtr, 

• HMfOTtC Daeirtaahnlciilarani 
yatt it aT O rxk fai« ci y»«Mra lly, 1 

•MU aTlLwVk* afiMta- ■ 



italedaaafi'PHlohbylll 



rTlhlii(_p1»nlnrbe 

n k* will he hanUntih, will became JKifecUj clear 
I a ciDBr cjcaminauon of Ibo coDLait, beiinrilni at Tene.lft of chap. *ili.i 

■inf ntoal Intimately cuBBCctetL DUrefardnf Ibia aiuiple and u bu 
tlridictins ih 



been na alu) : but Ihal Cod. Ih» rlth'lrona jmliie of aD Iba eanh, bad ap- 
inlnieri. nrdroreed. Ihal daMnicIkiB and elemal penMion alHiBId be the 
puniahiuenl of met dl*«lioTina pemina. «hu wilfuTy •■ -" "- 

The mode otpolnltng »b"e admled. ia Ihal piiiiKiB«l by t 
Doddrtifcr, and Mnrknijht, anil reroiinneil bj Oricibnrl 



an Iba 
ne world 

sisa 



3. vl Tierie ar poitagt mnif n«( te ttnnetted mlh a remit* 
anlerl, unlai ihe latter agree heller mlh it than a near^ 

aniext. 



■ Ree Ihia proved, iVni Va>' ■'- P- %' - 

• Thli aipreMmn "rf eniplMUiralljr ilrnni _ 

Tcned or rrcen'nied, u the apn-ile ha*! laid (IPet. I. Zl.)1hr bettriini 
Jowa werr. Ihnmihilicfiirtmip/iWui'owJtrf.-od. It la well known Ihid 
Oie anclanlJHWi.h nhbiea ajfed new pr» ■ - ■ ■ 



a.)ihf b*Be« 



•r—l thou(h eaUed la tha 
, Inaonrd in Ihe le.l, a^vMcA 
J .- .... -i-j^-n, AlaamdrUum 

^ieno'r'jraod'anrhorii]'. itoufb of Jen niiitoii; ; and aln'bi the (& 

Hjriar, Ihe PhllaUBlan (or laler) Kftiit, the Arable edited bj Erpeaki^ 
the Cnpdc, Ethhipic. Armealan, Bdawnle, and Vglgaie reralon^ aod ara 
gumed^ Clemena AleBodrinua. Ort^CB, Cyti^ Joennea Damaacentut Md 



■ Thaae word! lunlt (bIbbNm '•( • 
eoaunan printed adttlno^ ■'■i^ OfiHbi 
Ihrvfitrm an inltrral pjrf. That an lii — 
ValUiinn^ aod Epbnml (Iha Ihree tbbm In 






■jablr a 



lTdiawilb* reason vAi (he ballerhV Jewa .. . .„ 

whTiheT were la deain Ihe unadukanied docirluea of ilie Gonal ito 
lhallheimisJl((*errty("e«ea», nr#TOis«p,Ki.«a Bo/eo«M. IWiin* 
ihendthee Aould>lwBiahaHln*l*«; ami Mlhhif rould ■> aftctnlly 
pronnte ih(a cad, aa conilnuallr reecKbv tha para iruih of (Io4 p W| ll | 
foi ihc mifllmcni of Itp wonikin, and aetlnc under Ha dklalea. 

• The verb ■r>iSi> (lAeDCe Ihp panlrle tt-lnmi) nut t» darhallT* 
■ubHantlee •>'»i— , HmUV aoch a diiMirf, mt coHMnn Iba panp 
(iilliT of ohatoKj, aiwilM rafiiad m rredU a ilnf irhw or nurulr*. M 
Ihe New Teatamrni H \t ep^aOt ■•ed n'BCtmhv ihose wba nbillMlal* 
neralat In reiacUnc Ihe (ivirlne of Ihr Ouapel, reaarileaa of aU Ih* eefr 
d'nenlhal aer«ia)uMit. Thua, ki Jnhnlil.31. ■'•'J->T*>.'*,il*Ua* 
dliMineM the om la oppnaeil to Urn Ihal AewatM ni lAs Sen, •* 
.......T. ■.i«..i». «oki ArMilT.l^lbone JewawAgalfne^apMi 

Orntneft and made than erll aS^clM towarda Iha brelhreii, are MioMd «I 
.•..!ii.iii liuliiii, Me HaeUering tor. aa M la not HI rendered lb «IUI» 
thohifd raTtfon), Ihe wiMfennf 01 wlinritf larredubiBa Jert, <tb* ar* 
nppntedioIbeireaiiniiKlnadeteiiks/'lJle.AviaiidalistrrlkaOnnlKiMk 
teliered, "'""•■ (nnel.l Thewne Terb la fcnnd in Ada na S, mt 
■li 9. Rara. il.a, 31. and I Pel. HI, I. (Or.), In whir' -- - -— - - 






i^.tobf ki 



h IBM place 1 
rabjecllo* Ia 



Sic leiihmii Ihe ironf te im onr 10 ih* OB*iirt, »• Me aienphn esia. 
>tr«cfM <f 'He leiTrt. Hie leitenenipher. PiiMaa .Jia died hr BbUbm. 
an, In w*. In whom we tit ehirllr hdehled Air Ihls mlaX c aa aM an 

mrt'tur IMfiailftuailli Hkll ■■ Aei.lMr llf^J. Hifiir. 

Pat iiMJiQi which th* da riTalh e anbaanliTe -•.■«.•■ oifMN iffea*. 
11^ ar comnpi of iha ChilaUan da •Mnt, tt* Sc'>lD«n«r'a lailea^ 




•AmU t* fartinlartf ngarAd: fat m fanmtint, 
ktbOtrpamd -mtlttmi m^dtrnt rttmn. 

^onHnmm tka fiwii— liwi cdMtmlioB, nidi which ■ «a- 
MM* ImJM. ii iounvp^dt Mad ii igaiB i—wJ b; the irriier 
afcralH|worilwnBrdigiMMB. 7^ b tanned •pventbeaU. 

~ .. . ■ - - -. . ' - ■ re of the 



NWbMitbtOlM nMd. 

■nw WM fcti . » ililiit >MwJ,ii— hh fai i Mi a ii MMdhil 
SiHUkitMh.*ILT. 7lwJwWicapa*«k«lMlttlBqBh« 



■r iba IMfK M , 

«nii*nM <iMik coMMMd Httk lk« «HidM pnpOM4 a» propbu 

i>iiHMwTi«wtl»)iiT»drtrhiii nBtaucBHlaBnna,itHce- 
ftt^ &M ih. A^l to ck.*li. £^maMni4r runlkWtaUhaufh Dot 
■ulndis aeh ki Mr of lb* Bodaa iMiioMWUsh ■• ten hul u 

''I't'iSiljIi IwauK* or i»a>liMMiri«iifcWH tip w laa otcms In 

■■rf /hv <r inw ;*n to (*c vsMn^ DIM, Md /Itftarfv^ ry», HiS 
■warftBWW.'ta. £aMlin'lHaiKmkiOcD.iA.U,B(£r«i.juiii. 
IL ImL liL U. Pal. III. & la. U. M.> 

In Ihe New TMbmen^ how t wr , p>wMhiwi tn frequent, 
wrtMty in Ika wiiliiigi of Bt PmI; ^iba, t^ tnoking 
■fnnoaa di i wwioiu (alt «f thim ■ tii« «i iliH to, aad illiuaa- 
d** «4 Ui Mun nil)Ml), iMniM to dw tupk wUeb ha W 
kagnn to ■'™'"~ Thaj an gcBMillj inlndMBd in like foUow- 

(1.1 mtn Mc rvnKtnfa im Mn, irjt tow4B< tiMHf SrHmiiim 

C iDAcUt.'l^ i'r((r....(atd(AgaM(tar>rMiiM>lafrt*ir uoiaiiTuI 
« *Mrfnd onf nmuv, ■•<• •EMC, *e.X Mm ul tnUrn, *r 

Ji. RotD. (tit. Ift-iil.Thc tppHcUloDof ltn|w«nlhniiwtar''TKli-r ihli 
Ttrydiflli'utinnkdvpflrrpr'ilf ruj. Tltetamral ^roetlarintt^f 'h' c--^-- 



AddhioDil iiiiiTilim might Im oAnd, to Arm Ibe iiiijjifl 
of attending to pawntbeBes in the ffiamjntttioD of tbrcaatttb' 
but iho iiremlliiK will abunduillj auQice foi ihi* purpnt iWl 
■Othnr h*i been led to diicuM them al greUer Icnglb thai i^' 
Bcem to have been requimle, from the dmtnituifeii llM k^ 
■ttenlion appears to bo given to the poivnlhfcU. this u "" 
other apeciei of piuicluation, in the diflen 
of the Scriptures, in otu lingusgei, that 



joivnlhfcu. this u ■■ I 
rFnt««i>oo<btMf; 
t have faJleaiiiiiallj 



E. JVa explaiuui»n imiif bt adwdUrd, &Ht (*« siid rf 
tht tmlexl. 

irUua trlf-erideni M ^. 

KoBiiB eipouudi Meu. [vifl. ir. if a tnam rtgltir u 




7. JTA, 
nil/ •»&» 
Tlila abaemika 



>lla>Uu|Hrrailiri«.>rcnrlnaCDrTL^t.3,4.0d.ll.a A|nrpnr»i. . 
«f roailih-nt4Fl«iicIhlsliilhl(nTloKnedlnItnm.il.l3— iL liw.i . 
sTltal* kiad llM pamihni* IxmniDDnlr huRcaled bf the paRldrs < . , ' 
Ao. al Ha tMiiiniiKenKiit i(ee llts Hamplea (bore tdiloeeil, loil R 



thoDt •lltluhia ihi Id 
■IB : and pullculu cb 

citon if (g je /oun./ mrll Ik ^ 

5/a Adot, nonr tAould be MilfU. 

a igipIiH •okl^ to the ProTRbs of Bntoai^MldMf 

followtni chapter^ which (Earn [ha a eea»d(Wii*a 

prncnant wiita Itae wim wtigb^ tutnietaoB-i 

From (hepKcsdirumiiarks it will be eridwit, llm, il*lj 
Che coropamoD af the context will reqaira btrtfa lakov m 
unremitting diligence, yet these will be abmdaadf a* 
pensated by die increued degree of light which will tah 



thrown upon otfaerwise obacure ' 



KS" 



kf porrmllf*/* U LPmEM, Hf prinetpat trtrd or ir\ir.lj ^,f 'h 
tK an rtptiited, teilk or without rariatiun, qfltr <},f y„-f..i 



I. 1 Cor. Till, 1—4. .Viani liwcWIur 'Van tfrrrd miloUoltur- Iwr- 
a< IK on *an hmrlrdgr KitmrleJft pvStlhuB. iMIrltariti, ,d:'.-:>, 



._. , re liar.- In Phil i ar.lothap li li. 

bulBeli*iia«hkhlhriipnHlr4lariiaimia*<ih]rrt,ihppinp«i4ilnnnr«liir) 
I* eartdard la rh. L 'jr. : aait aftencanlH in rh. H. 17. b« irluina m ii.. 
Hwlr wtitrh tar hail hPcalrnilnhilhenrpreiiiMibapler. "Inranfunnx. 
mh ItalaaatfavMirr And (rh. liSSt. Ihal Xakit Paul nTK he istnfliirnr . < 
briwoihlno aderirelimhof llfr and dHthi hin he knmn nnLwiii, i 
flribrarl'KhniH. lln[hlalh^ina«clnlnhtrinhin»eir;1iMtlir<i<<1i'Mr' 
ofihr Phitinlaaa nvHlrea nihir AM b* dhit br aiwrrd a Hlile Innfi-T 
aeit, havln* lUa nwH.I'nte. bK h a«urf<l Ibu hin llfi- will be 1nnrh"ii"l 
aB.1 lliu he iligll rre tlirni sum In pe^n Then, aller rhe inti>rr'i|>[i<M 



• ;">»"'• llrb Gram. 1 Sit. p KB. 

* Tbowe who are acquainted wiih the Arlflnil tanmace win, nn pon'Vlp. 
nllon,eai)lTper«l'etheJii«kearih>Kb<i«)ITantlillDn. Forttif rPRmnii 
oowWehllit fouqdoctandfnranabl* elucidMlonnrthe whol,- ri-rur, 
-« "Sermoni n™thiHl« Welb«ll Chapel, by Ihe R".ThnmiiaWriiii> " 

trajonM. Bp.363— a«. Grteabach, %tA aHfr him Viiter, b»» ririnr-, 
v-c le middle clauiecif " ' 



% 3. or TBS eVNKCT-MATtUU 

Althodoh,' in interpretiDK words that haTeviiioaiBM 
in^, Rome degree of uncertainty may exiu a* to wW 
their different aenses IB to be prefeired; jet the ambipilTe 

• PnnFk-iOulde, p IW. 

• KlirhKill'ii barred Claaaica iDualnled, nd. 1. pp. 6& « U idt 
" On ihc Buhjeci vf par«nihe«la Ihe reader la refrim) id * 

valimble lieailiic of Clirinopher WoBlua, De I^reuibi " ■ " 
lnlT:X, 4Tn. The nme iiubjecl haaaln beeodlacunni 
worm; vit Job, Fr Hiit, Diateoalio de PanniheA n 
■pHluini Sacr*. Ho. Jena. ITIS Job. OolU. Linrin-^ ' 
diir de ParenlhealbDi Johannela, 4io. 17ffi. Ad. Bi 
nHUUIhi PhilDlDftca da Parenlbeii,Libr1(BacriaV. a 
Bio. IJpeic. 1773- 

< WhilbTOB Han. iriil. IK-IT. Blahop Paiteiia' 
ErmteofAor- — - — — - — ■' •■ 



Pref, pp. & 



lacT. pari lii. pp. M 
p. 116-190. Ku< 

ch, In*. Henn. pp. 197- _ 

51-71. ChbdeoillnaifniUoBMBiAttCKia'! 
. laMUuUoaH Hem. Bacr. nt. Si-S£m^ 
M_Sci^ifflnlc%IianU.pp,6t— U lialai.la' 




tM». n. BicT. n. ( ».] OF THE SCOPE. 

Rch caw* is Dot to great bat that it idb; in general be re- 
noved, and the proper signification of the passage in qaestion 
may be determined: foi the subjict-mattib— that is, tlie 
topic of which the anthoi is treating — plainly ahowe the 
•enae which is to be attached to any paiticulai word. Far 
there ia a great Tsrielr of agents introduced in the Seriptutea, 
whose worda and actions are recorded. 

Soma parti of the Bible are written in ■ tMponaivt or dialogue 
form : s> the twenty-fourth Pntm, 1m. vL 3. and Rom. iii. I — 9. 
And the aeiue of a leit i> frequently miatakm, by not obieiTing 
who ii the ipeuker, and what i* the ipecifie topic of which he 
treat! ; and alio by not attending to the frequent and very elegant 
change! and lucceadoni of penoru occurring in ttia Scriptures, 
•nd especially in the prophetic wridngL One or two exunplee 
wi]l dlostrale the necMsi^ of coniidering Ihe ■ubject'matter. 

I. Th< nebriw mnl "WI (K-nn) Ulenllr i]^ti 
m*«onjniT, itw jCm* beoeuh the Min ■ —- * ■■- - ~ 
m ry ammal. fontiUi mui coniMBn 
xtILS. CHntd tt lie maa Ital Inaltll, .„ — . . 

a( mail onl. to Oto. tt 11 PhI. liv. 2. nd Job i. 4 uriU be eTldtDl on Ih. 
•tkhuM Inaptctton of cbg aubjeet. mailer. AltAuh had mntplid la 
<My-UiB[ la, aU DKO had i>'hon( depined from tlie rule of rifhieDUHieai 
or bHl mad* Uielr waj of Ufa abomliiabla Ihroufbout Ibe world. And, li 
tin Faalm abof e elled, who can doobt buE Uial b;r Hie ward jtujk ipco ir. 






ullfammlUtb.<lfJlaM! 



dlenl people, Inei. The nnphel. wlih 

■ha henldoribe HaaHlfh, batlniwltli «iui>im«i 

(o atleod wheo JeboTah ipeiika. (*er. 3.1 A eharKi 

la bi Ihe HBierae brmifhl ininii Itio Jew*, wl 

<rer. 4.>; and thtir abailQata inek«bi 

menia and Jix^oiBiita of Ood, Ihooth 

la« like Sodom and Oomomh. (• &-1 



xy of lialab aflbrdi an appoalle elucL- 
id aucceaalani orperaonf oecurrlDa la 
-eproHoinl aa bnpLFadlnc hla dlaobe- 
_r.. . .... 'i'h%'^r°"hS! 



ilchJT acf ravated the e 
lud liffAcy had Unm 



•aollr of liiWiiM 10 Ib« 'petdrmance of Ihe fileraal rdiFi and cmbido- 
nlea of reltakio la then npoaed <ll— U), end Ihe neceialtT of rrpenl- 
aace and relbrnntJoo ia Mrooily enjoined (IS, I'-i, tod urged bf lbs uwit 
encoDiMlaf proiiilaes, aa well aa bl Ibe nua> awfU Uirealenlnfi. |IS-3a.> 
BotMneltherof Ibaaeprodueed the nropfttffMi upon that people, who 
were the nrephit'i chart*, ha Wnerljlamenli Ihelr deacneraeir Ol— 23.X 
and conclodri wHh iDlrodncinillbe ALmlihtr hlaiarlf, declarioj hi* punnae 
ef iDdlellac (uch hwr jadtmenla aa would rnlirelr cut olf the wicked, 

' " -' - - 7. (M— 31.) The whole chiipipr. bi ■—-— - -' 






miplouflh 






But it Is Dot merely wiih reference to the meaning; of par- 
ticular pasaages rtiat a consideration of the rahjat-malltr 
becomea necessary to theright understanding of Scripture. 
It is further of the grealesl Importance in order to comprehend 
Ihe various dispensations o£God lo man, which are contained 



Old Testament, with t 
deRrees of light and clea , , 

New Testament to a praeni Saviour. With reference, there- 
fore, to (he several diTJne dispenaationa lo man, the subject- 
matter of the whole Bible ought to be attentively considered ; 
but, as each individual booli embraces a particular subject, it 
will also be requisite carefully to weigh its sabject-malter, 
in order lo comprehend the deaijjn of the author. An analysis 
of each book will materially asstsl a reader of Ihe Scriptures 
in forming a comptehenaive view not only of its chief aubject- 
matlrr, but will also ahow the methodical and onieriy 
coherence of all the parts of the book with one another. 
Such an analyaia the author has attempted in the second 
volume of this work. " Books," says an old writer, "looked 
upon tonfuitdlv, ,aK but dariilyand confusedly apprehended : 
bnt considered dittinetl^, as in these distinct analyaee or 
reaolutioDB into their principal parts, must needs be distinctly 
■Dd much more clearly discerned."' 

• Sp. Lowtb-e I*lab, toL II. pp. A-VI. Sro. edll. VHriin Id hia comment 
on Ihe lame prophet. eaibienlLy eircels in pobulnf oal die rapid InDBlIlana 
•r panonK placea, and Ihlnia. Van Til, la hli celebrated Opxt Anai^H- 
a■■^ haa ah^ aMtead vaitoa* ibnibir iranalUana lo the Hcrvtnre* (ene- 
niy, a oJ h tha Fsalmi h> fM aia, Ihoia^ In lbs lastneoilanad Iw* 

% (anlaD aadpuafbraag of 



I. Th» $etpt J^nedi^IrapaMance >/ invetlifatinj^ Iht tc»p 

»f a hnk »r pottage if Seripiurt. — IL Unlet fir iimctt^ 

galittg it. 

I. A coMsiDctunoN of the acopi, or dbsion, which the in 
spired author of any of the books of Scripture had in view, 
I'ssentially Militates the study of the Bible: because, as 
uvery writer bad eoms design which ha proposed to unfold, 
iind as it is not lo be supposed that he would express himself 
in terms foreign lo Ihal design, it therefore is but reasonable 
t<i admit that he made use of such words and phrases aa were 
- 'ery way suited to his purpose. To be acquainted, there- 
l;K, with the scope of an author ia lo understand the chief 
l>in of his book. The scope, it has been well observed, is 
t^]e soul or spirit of a book ; and that being once ascertained, 
crery argument and every word appears in Its right place 
and IS perfectly intelligilile : but, if the scope be not duly 
considered, everj^ thing becomes obscure, however cleat and 
oiivious its meaning may really be.' 

The scope of an author is either enifret or rpuiat; by the 
termer we understand the design wliich he proposed to bin 



elfin 



1 thatdi 



even smaller portions, of his book or treatise. 

The means, by which to ascertain the scope of a parlicul^ 
siction or paasage, being nearly Ihe same with those which 
ruust be applied to the inveatigation of \he gentrul scope of a 
book, we shall briefly consider them togeilier in Ihe foUowiDf 
otiservations. 

tl. The Sarpe of a book of Scripture, as well as of an j 
pnnicuiat section or passage, js to be collected from the 
writer's express meniion of it, from its known occasion, from 
Ai^me conclusion expressly added at the end of an argument; 
■ ram history, from attention to its general tenor, lo the main 
atihjiM-t ^nd tendency of the several topii^s, and to the force 
of til,' leading eipressionsj and especially from repeated, 
smdiout, and connected perusals of the book itself. 

1. HAm lie tctfie of a vhate bnk, or o/any particular par- 
lion of II, t> expre*ilg mealianed Ajr f Ae taered ■writer, it ifiauld 
be QarefuBg abta-ved. 

at all ciltrria this Is tli« mo* cenain, bji which 10 aaceiiain ibe acope 
tla cloae, ud anmellnea ll ■• faHbnatf d iD olber parti of ibr lame book, 

lite reader inaj readily aacenajn IL Tbualbc acupeandeiid of ihewhola 
Dibl?, roDeeUTeb, la contained tai lu mafii.okl utilily, which fli. ^aul 
• ifirFanIjrataUilDaTtiD. 111. 16, 17. MHl slao In Roui, ai, t. In like osn. 
N. i: III.' roral atilhor of EcdwiaaiM annuuncea pn'll; clrarlj. at Iha 
.Li'ii><,sorbliboak,lheaul>tecIbe_lDlcndi_lodlH:u>a,vii.luidwwlbBl 



Sry%^.wfc«»iRM^ Sr 3S!i«? sgi 



I EphNle to iha 
ilijaedona btDiubl 
li^aDdtbarepOaa 



"'iffi! 



I.- 1, .1.1 proied by eipertent 



eeila to Inquire, WkatmrdUkalkamanafiiahitlahaitr 
nulFr nkewi I (Ecd. 1. 3. 3.) And (owaida (he ckMt at 
'- ~" *" ' - --peaia ihe aaiBC aubteci. the inMh of wbteh 



-4.«>-"7Ha 



Sm ^ Darld king of Urarl .-—la ,bi 
Hcriim. 10 perttire At icoria tjf tmaertlendinf: lo rrrcire mt 
n iif modem, jmlict. judgmenl, and egililu ; It gin aiiiliWy 10 
I, IB Uit goumg nan huwUdgt and diirrtlion ; to irmlrrtlamd a 
ami Ihe ijtlerpritaUen ,- lite vordl ^ r*e irue, and Meir dark 
'-daiiH Jolin, abv, lowanla Ihe cloaa of hie soapc^ aamiui:eB 
I bi writliu ll to be, " Ttal w mitU bttim llial Jam it Ikt 
g Son tflled ; and llial. Minting, ye might ten lift rjlrw|A 
!." Tbarefore, all Ihoae diacourara of our l.unl, wlilcb ara 
alDHM eichiaiTely bf Ihia etancellat and apoatle, ara W be read 

e be kepi in (lew. they will derlie luucb addWionid Siroa and 

ippllcalkm of Ibli nile lo the niualrulon of a parlieuUr saMtni, 
eriaipjiuor a tpeeiat acope, llie aetenib cbapttrof ^lahuPMl^ 
Ic loiheCorinihlajiaoitll Bupplyan eumplc— In ibat Ftiapter, tha 
which la to ahow thai ft leoa not gtad lo aiorrii, Ibe apoatle I* 
[D Ibe quetlea which had been propoaed io him by the Corlnihlaa 
; and ll la eirldeBI thai bia repO i» eonllniied throngh Ibe wbolo 
BdI dbl b« mean lo Inalnuale aboclultly thai inalrimon; la Maeir 
nodi Bynome«ia: on Ihe contrary,)! Ii cteirfromUwaoopa 
itloa, (lien by aalni Paul In ripreia worda, Ihal bla dealm was 
lenl, 10 prefer a auleoT celibacy to thalofoiarriiie: niuchleM 



iiw onlUr, how irratknul, bew irblttarr, ii ihe moite of lulerprelk- 
Icti many apply lo Ihe word of Sod 1 "nicy loialtle s paaiue ; tbay 
fttenlenee ; (bey detarb \t fnun the pajajirapb to which ll oeuioai, 
>Nd tl In a leDaa dicialnl oidy by Ibe cototaluilon ol the nllabln 
tiidi, In themaeliea conildtred. If Ihe word of Ood be ihui dia. 
^r tortured, what lanpiaire may It not aaem lo apeak, wbal aaoU. 

. ._ ■ „^,^ what Ikney may ll nol ka a«ile lo 

If Inlerpreiaikia be uleoHd tf in^ 

jd br enchired la cnramihia » wf 

Mofclaaalcalantbii^ly) Yettoaft wsltwartf 
J hainileea, alliioufh ulie^y bidefenalbla I h« wbo cas 
louniofhijurywhlcb may be auBilVied br lfcta^y ol 

y fou^tabi headl" Rev. ffp^^rdet-a Sention ™ iL 
ofaa»IUlDlii(IhsCenlilti*aeli*«o(11iaHi«^na>t-S 



H 10 tMCh IliU ths lliiat di 



ANALOGY OF LANGUAGES. 






u prefrnble on 



tWaptoce. Bui w« peR«li« Uial 

thBRli. Tli**i»fll(IluHi(liiihiuiiin(klil> 

«f lltB pratnt aiMtrf^t—thM if, tha mirvriDCfc »> wuibu .ur-/ noi i^ men 
OsM*. . The phmtuUiHii U whicli th<7 were ct|KMe>^ oiIh-ii limt ttiur 
--pan (bell, iniuld li«iiion|[r1iTMIUhlani(ii<'>>iuautliu lint b wife iml 

MMC wbu libi tlie lift uf JiriHi cbuurlj 






iSeln 



hnu Willi were (infle ; lud. 
Hljp rrcuuoucnla Ctlibuj lo 

jcertainad Jnn 



Thiu in Iha liuc of Ihi- IpnMlei, Iticrr wfls nuif who dliinntnued 

ll« (liaiilil friqiuu'l/ wrllE ualuiil Ibcur error*, uil upinuo ibi: dvfpnjrn 

Ihi* clKiiuiiMim will (In (IKiril ■ key bi wbieh id HcmHQ iIh' (cniienr 
■mr >f Iha Mbrr ^lUliitarjF wniliws. tif the Mur (li!Kri|ilii>n alaii wrre 
Vauj of Iha panblM dpUnml hj Jnw ChiM. Whn aor qumiH wai 
IMHiBaail ID lUu. or h* <uh rrpnochnl far hnkllai Inlarnmrivwnb publl- ' 
cina tDd iliifien, hr aiMltr J liuuir uT ihr aenibin in iTpljr. or » ihtiiiKl 
HuMir In a {larablB. UuinirtbiiH, abn. whrm hia ribrlptra klwurml wutoi 
■u mlMakni ho khiiBTeocncrrilUirirHr<ineou*ai*iuai>bTparalil«i. 

Tlw fnacrl^iiiio pn-Oiril b> ia>n)r uf iho Itebua. thuuch Mxna •>! Uind 
■n arhlnilUr (pariuui, awl cnamiuaDllj Hi br rcjeneil, frp*|ii«itl} Imlieala 

ficbl Iqul tbair acnfi". Tbni Ih^ iirupc uf Uii> Ifill^ 31tlk * 
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cancluiimt, added 4y the wril 
t^an argvnentf demoralraleM ita general tcope^ 

Tha^ In lUai. IH. naftrra kiradlacimiiin.ilalniPautaddaihla 
MBni—Tktrtrim re mvlHifc. Ilal a maif it JvililSrd hpfairhiriO 
Atdt <ff Ik* hu : Ilrnce we prrcelTe wllh whal dkilca Iha wImIe | 
WMB wrtttea, ami [o wbich all the r«it li lu bo roferrtd TTie cone 
lM»n|i*ntd ibrouxh ilie epliilM luji eull> ba aurrriaJned bT ii> 
ttop«hicl«,'-wli»refoi*."'-«feBWIbat,"'-ilmTlbre,""ihm.'^*»._, .._ 
u M llie clreuunrancea •Krecllr inenlbwed ur TeArmI id. The priaclpal 



thai i^ieariiFM whicli leada to a cerlain interpreUtiOD : 
Bumelimes tliere aie ttcerai inlerpretalions vrhicfa Bnfficientlj 
agcee vith the wrilei'a design. Id those places, for instBoce, 
where the coming of Chriat is nienlioriM, it ia not bIwbti 
detifr It tilled whethei it ia hi 
or Jus coming ti 
In such canes, the intrrpre' 
degrpp of probabilily. I'hi 



be deairahle to attend. 
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:e are, however, two or three 
of the scope, to which it will 
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labrrnaik. In Ibe tmrth lernc ha niealiana the aacred jileuuie oia 
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Kphr>l>ina,IhrpnBrlpalTniirliii>lnnI'ir<..tli.iLll,l£aai<ch.l>.l 3 Tlie 
B-ilKirtkn an nr Vn principal ciwcliuiaiu arc cli. 1. 13. Ui. U. It. 17. ffi. r. 
I.T, 1S.17. indn. 13. N.> 

4. A htawledge af the lime vAen a baat vat wnlfrn, aad 
attt «/ Ibe ilale »/ ibe ehureh ol thai time, imiU indicate Ibe 
trape or inlenlian a/ the aulbar in ■mriling lucb baot. 

Far liiHiuir.«, no Inm fn>ni hWori, thai ihirira Ihr (line of ihe apoaUea irktiiiiimi art in lit irnj i. , .._ ^ 

An aciiuaiiilanr" with ih-ae lil^riral |>anii^ulin will eiiahU. un t.i ,lirii>r- , figure™ uieTfeilslfnrr'rSw'lfw areHnl'hl'e."£ thp htwT aenir, tha 

uiine mih atcuBit/ Ibo ao.pe ul eiiUre bouR* a» wi'll .a or ilrucbed orfrenory ia (AkI : the jhi/««, CbrlM ; tlia ^w, death i and the imMi 

p,-M»t ,a . . , ;. 1 .. .fit. „ bellaiiitaieiMlpmiiiihiiieBta, luibe lattPTMnHi Ibe meanlninriti^pM' 

T..m^ (ha (Trtallf nf «a nl Jaiiiea w« i«nii..n almn b- jrar of rhr n 61, „., j,„p,, ^ K,, ,^a ^^ , hwmli. rnupcnntw K with ih* pluStf 

at whUi IhiB! Ibe rhnalidii* wer« ■•iir.'ruiii perwcmaw, aiHl pnilMMr <■> ,„,[ ihuH prereM llir nweaallj of pniarciitiM II bafnre a juitorbU If 

appear* froiBrh.iL H. ami rh.r « J n<it hat bpftire the ap<«lli--« uianyr- ,| n brmWiww, ami wilt not eauprouilae ihe tffjir, wh£n II miKt W 

*«Bi whirb Up. FwNBi ibiiik-^i liaiiueanl 1. o. «! In 1 be eljirth rfar of |„ ,^^a brloTa Ihe Jnili>-, he will ba i«ere, and will ib-rrM ibai th..a 

Naro-ii nun. whea Die ileMrurlmn oMlir Jrwiah leiujrie *Ddpi.rH7 waa .iiall |W Uie unerbmal fcnhlna." Knw. both Oiaae aipnaulca* >leld cpoI 

ImpeiiintK. <Juuni «. I B, ) M ihi> pirlnrt rererrtd la, ibar; were in ihe wni«i. wreein* with tbe nm and bi4h rontaln a ei«eni ■np^.rat^ 

I ciiB«|Wnroof Iha wnmin. w* iliuiiM hp ea«l]r appivnl ; but If we rompan Ihe j>u»ll-I pvwt ■ 

in biilb lij Jpwa awl (.ntUrii, ].uk, uL .>. St. we ahili Hml iJh- raap Ihna alaled :— Hbii Hum ^Huinik 
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i 4. ANALOOV 

I. .Analags ef language! de/ned. — III different tind: — IL Uie 
of gronmalieal analogg. — 111. Analagy af kindred lam- 
guagri. — IV. Hinltfar cemiilling Ibit analagg in Ike inter- 
pretation af Scripture.— V. Fnndalian af analagy in att 
language: 
I. Analuov of languages ia an important aid in uwbliif 

us to judfce of (he aignilication of woida. 
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attached to the forms of words, their position, conBection, 
&e. in one, or rather in many cases, we agree to establish a 
similarity of meaning, where the phenomena are the same, 
in another. This analogy is the foundation of all the rules 
of grammar, and of all that is established and intelligible in 
language. The analog of lan^affes is of different kinds, 
▼iz. 1. the jSnalogy of any pariicuStr LangtMge (that is, of 
the same language with that which is to be in^rpreted), the 
principles of which are developed by grammanans. This 
kind of analogy has been termed GrammcticJu Analogy, 
3. The Analogy of kindred Languages,^ 

II. Usi OF Grammatical Analogy. 

Grammatical analogy is not only useful in finding the tmu 
loquendi\ but is also applicable to some doubtful cases ; for 
instance, when the kina of meaning, genemlly considered, is 
evident (by comparing other similar words,' and methods of 
speaking concerning such things, appropriate to the language), 
we may judge of the especial force or power of the word, by 
the aid of grammatical analogy. 

1. In Col. ii. 23. occurs the word ^kkoBpttoxu*, in our version 
rendered viU'Worthip. Ah there is no example of this wjrd, its 
meaning must be sought from analogy by ascertaining the import 
of words compounded with f6t>.». Of this description of words 
there are many examples. Thus, ^iKf^.^nof is one who takes 
apon him voluntarily to afford hospitality to strangers, in the 
name of a city : iBtKfiovKoc is one who offers himself to voluntary 
servitude : fBtKoufyot is one who labours of his own free will. 
From this analogy, we may collect that f8f^od^»0xiift, in CoL ii. 
33., means an affected or superstitious zeal for religion ; which 
signification is confirmed by the argument of the apostle's dis- 
course. 

3. In 1 Pet. V. 6. where many critics have attached an em- 
phatic sense to r^nA/ACma-Ao^-Ju^ we must compare the other Greek 
phrases which relate to clothing or investing ; and thus we shall 
see that the prepositions tr^, «/u9/, and n, are used in composition 
without any accession of meaning to the verb thereby; for 
instance, ifA^tw t^iaxm, tt/AfiCjixxatf, or lyuCx^xuy, simply means 
to put on a garment. Consequently, ryKo/uCoiTUffSu means no more 
than niuTnurHMf with which it is commuted by Clemens Roma- 
Dus.3 'f he meaning, therefore, of the apostle Peter's expression 
^be clothed with humility — is to exhibit a modest behaviour, 

III. Analogy of Kindred Languages. 

Another analogy is that of Kindred Languages, either as 
descended from one common stock, as the Hebrew, Syriac, 
Chaldee, and Arabic ; or derived the one from the other, as 
Latin and Greek. 

Besides the critical use to which the Cognate or Kindred 
Languages' may be applied, they afford very considerable 
assistance in interpreting Che Sacred Writings. They confirm 
by their own authority a Hebrew form of speech, already 
known to us from some other source : they supply the defi- 
ciencies of the Hebrew language, and make us fully ac- 
quainted with the force and meaning of obscure words and 
phrases, of which we must otherwise remain ignorant, by 
restoring the lost roots of words, as well as the primary and 
secondary meaning of such roots ; by illustrating words, the 
meaning of which has hitherto been uncertain, and by un- 
folding the meanings of other words that are of less frequent 
occurrence, or are only once found in the Scriptures. Fur- 
ther, the cognate languages are the most successful, if not the 
only means of leading us to understand the meaning of 

Shrases, or idiomatical combinations of words found in the 
lible, and the meaning of which cannot be determined by it, 
but which, being agreeable to the genius of the original lan- 
guages^ are preserved in books wntten in them, ^hultens, 
m his Origines Hebres,^ has illustrated a great number of 
passages from the Arabic, from whose work Bauer^ and Dr. 
Gerald'* has given many examples which do not admit of 
abridgment. Schleusner has also availed himself of the 
eognate dialects to illustrate many important passages of the 
New Testament. Of the various modem commentators on 
the Bible, no one perhaps has more successfully applied the 
*^' ' " to its mterpretation than Dr. Adam Clarke. 
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. IV. In consulting the cognate languages, however, much 
care and attention are requisite, lest we should be led away 
by any verbal or literal resemblance that may strike the mind, 
and above all by mere etymologies, which, though in some 
instances they may be adfvantageously referred to, are often 
uncertain guidfes. The resemblance or analogy must be a reoi 
one. We must, therefore, compare not only similar ward* 
and phrasei^ but also similar modes of speech^ which^ though 
perhaps differing as to the etymology of the words^ are yet 
evidently employed to designate the aame idea. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate this remark : — 

1. In 1 Cor. iii. 16. 8t Paul, speaking of certain Christian 
teachers at Corinth, observes, that **ifany man^t vork thall be 
burnt, he thall tujfer lot*, but he himself ihall be taved; yet $p 
a$ by Jire" On this passajB^, by a forced and erroneous con- 
struction, has the church of Rome erected the doctrine of purga* 
tory, a place in which she pretends that the just, who depart out 
of this life, expiate certain oSenca^ that do not merit eternal 
damnation. i>et us, however, consider the subject-matter of 
the apostle's discourse in his Epistle to the Corinthians. R& 
fleeting on the divisions which were among them, and on thai 
diversity of teachers who formed them into different parties, he 
compares these to various builders ;^ some of whom raised as 
edifice upon the only foundation, Jesus Christ, composed of gold 
silver, and precious stones ; in other words, who preached the 
pure, vital, and uncorrupted doctrines of the Gospel; while 
others, upon the same foundation, built -wood, hay, stubble, that 
is, disseminated false, vain, and corrupt doctrines. Of both these 
structures, he says (v. 13.), Every mau^s -work shall be made 
manifest f for the day shall declare it, because it shall be re* 
vealed by fire ; and the fire shall try (rather prove) every 
man^s -work of vthat sort it is : — either the day of the heavy 
trial of persecution, or rather the final judgment of God, shall 
try every man's work, search it as thoroughly as fire does things 
that are put into it Then, adds the apostle, if any mans vork 
abide v/uch he hath built thereupon, if the doctrines he hath 
taught bear the test, as silver, gold, and precious stones abide in 
the fire, he shall receive a revfurd. But if any man*s vork 
shall be burnt, if, on that trial, it be found that he has introduced 
false or unsound doctrines, he shall he like a man, whose building, 
being of wood, hay, and btubble, is consumed by the fire ; all his 
pains in building are lost, and his works destroyed and gone. 
But (rather yet) if he Iw upon the whole a good man, who hath 
built upon Chri»t as the foundation, and on the terms of the 
Gospel committed himself to him, he himself shall be saved f 
yet so as by fire, U itx ^n^, that is, not without extreme hazard 
and difiiculty, as a man is preserved from the flames of his house 
when he escapes naked through them, and thus narrowly saves 
his life, though with the loss of all his property. This ex- 
pression is proverbial concerning persons who escape with great 
hazard out of inrunincnt danger ; and similar expressions are to be 
found in the Old Testament, as in Amos iv. 11.^ and Zech. iii. 
2., and also in the Epistle of Judo, vcr. 23. Now, let this phrase 
be compart with the Latin words ambustus and semiustua, 
Livy, speaking of Lucius iEmilius Paulus, says, that he had 
very narrowly escaped being sentenced to punishment, prope 
ambustus evaserat (lib. xxii. c 35.) ; and again (c 40.) the 
consul is represented as saying that he had, in his former 
consulate, escaped the flames of the popular rage not withiMif 
being scorched, se populare incendium semiustum evattete,^ 

V Some writers h&ve imagined that the apostle is speaking of flis Wiff- 
rials, that is, the persona, of which the church of God i« coinpostd fMlHtf 
than of the ministers of the Ooapel, whom he represents as areUHeiS Ift 
the heavenly building. On a repeated consideration of the verses in qaea* 
tion. the author is aatisfied that the latter are intended : and in this view 
of the subject he is supported by Mr. Locke, Dr. Doddridge, and other 
eminent criiica. 

• Orotiua, in his note on this passage, has remarked Uiat a similar mods 
of speaking obtained among the Greeks, ^>»C*9-ymt m wpof, or, i« ^Ktyytf^ 
but he has not cited any examples. Palairet cites the following pasMge 
ftem one of the orations of AiiaUdes ; who, speaking of Apelies, savs that 
the gods saved him out of the midst of the fire, £K ME2.0T nTPOX rov 
■vfp* X12ZEIN. Observationcs Phiiologico-Criticae in Nov. Test p. 388 
Some additional instances are given in Eisner's Observitiones Sacra in 
Novi Foederis Libros, vol. ii. p. 78. See Bishop Porteus's Brief Confutation 
of the Errors of the Church of Rome, pp. 48, 49. 12mo. London, 1796: and 
Bishop Tomline's Elements of Christian Theology, vol. ii. pp. 347-^1. ; 
Drs. Whitby, Macknlght, and A. Clarke, on 1 Cor. ili. IS. 

• Cicero (Orat. pro Milone, c. 6.) lias the following passage .'~" Declarant 
hujuK amhusti triouni plebis illc interinortuse conciones, quibus qaotidie 
meam potenUam Invicfiose criminabatur" (torn. vi. p. 91. edit. BiponL) , 
and in his second pleading against Verres, the following sentence, which ir 
sUll more fully in point :~" sic iste (Verres) multo eceleratior et aaquforr 
quam ille Haarianus, aliquanto etiam felicior Ailt. Itle qudd ejus avanUam 
cives Romani ferre non potuerant, Uticse domi sua vivos ezustos est 
Mque its ilH merito accidisse exisdmatom est, ut latamntur omoes neqq' 
nib animadversio constitueretur : hie soetorum ambustus fncendfo, lai*is» 
•s iOafiamma pericutoque svotavit," Ac CCont Verr. Action u. ttb. I 
e. S7. tom^ Iii. p. 366.) 
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or TlIE ANALC WY OF FAITH. 



[PiBT n. Book I 



Here, alio, Oi gn then ii no rtrrbal nmtmtiHnix bttwren the 
siprenioD of S«int FuiI and thow of the Romui hiiloiian, yet 
the real nneTogy n ^erj ■triking, uut (hoot that the aponle 
•mplojed ■ welJ known proverbial exprewion, refeiring aolely to 
I OUTOW eacape from difficulty, and not, u the Ronuniiti erro- 
neoDily uaeit, to (he fire of purgatory, ■ doctrina which ujiuily 
charaMmed u "■ fond Itung, ninly ioTented, end grounded 
upon no warranty of Bcriptuie, but ladiei repugnant to the word 
of Gad."i 

S. The KDtenee In Gen. ilii., ntr a laafirer from iet^een 
hit feel, haa greatly eierciaed the ingenuity of commentaton. 
It ii at preeenl coniidered ai squivalent la ■ teacher fram hit 
tfipring. But, without altogether r^ecting this inteipretation, 
we nay deriie aome light on the lenerable palriaicb'a meaning 
from the Greek wrilcn, among whom the eipreaaian of Moaea 
oceun in theverj tame termt. Thuain the age of Plato we have 
•( Ta* rJm ajn^if/ftrtfir. In other writer! the eipreaeion is ■ 
nim,ta wi'rtJm ymit^, which is equivalent V>e media ditcedere, 
e meilia rvadere, e etmtpeclu abire, that ia, to disappear.' The 
genera] meaning of Moses, therefore, may be, that a native fuw- 
fiuir, or expounder of the law, teacher, or scribe (intimating the 
aedc^a^cal polity of the Jews), should not be wanting to thai 
peo^ile, until Shilah, or the Messiah, coiih'. How accurately this 
pnidicli(»i ba> been accompLished it is not neccaiuy to ahow in 
Ihiapiaco. 

3. In MatL viii. SO. we read that Chtiri had net -mhere It lag 
Ml head: which expression has been'iaterpreled aa meaning that 
ba had literally no home of his own. But conaider^le light is 
thrown upon it by two paanges from the Arabic Histocy of 
Abolpharagiua ; in the first of which, having staled that SaUdin 
had animated his soldieis to the storming of Tyre, he says, that 
lu place n«w rrmained Is the Fratiki, waaaa thit could lit 
TBiii Biin, ea-ee^ Tgre ,- and again, aflor relating that the 
Arabs had stormed Acca, or Ptolemais, he says that 90 flacs 
WIS LIFT TO THi FaiNKi, tn the ctau of thit (the Mediler- 

theae two paasages it is evident that [he evangelist's meaning ii, 
that Jesus Chriit had no secure and fixed place of residence. 

V. FoUNDATIDN OF AnALOOT IN ALL LaNGUAOES. 

" No oue can doubt that men are aSecIed in nearly the 
«ame way, by objects of senae. Hence, those who speak of 
the aame objects, perceived and contemplated in the eame 
manner, ahhougb they may use language that difTera in re- 
spect to eiymology, yel must be sappo^d to have 



3. Guard aeunit drawins; conclnnonB u to the meanine 
of wards, in Uie same or difTereni lanffuagea, from fiukcifiu 
etymoloKy, almtlarily or metathesia ofletten, lie. 

4. When the sense of words can be ascertained in aoj 
particular language, by the ordinary meaoa, other langoagn, 
even kindred ones, should not be reamled to, except toi the 
purpose of increased illustration or confinnatioa. 

5. Take good cars that reaJ aimilitDde ezistB wheneTa- 
conpariaon u made.* 



{ 5. OF TBS uxLoor or paith. 

I. The Jlnaltgy »f Faith defined, and iUtutrated. — II. ttt im 
parlance in iludi/iiig the Sacred Wrilingi, — IIL Bulei/tr 
inveiHgatiiig the Analtg-g tf Faith. 

I. Or all the various aids that can'be employed for iDTeati- i 
gating and ascenaining the sense of Scr^lure, the AnAutcv I 
or Faith is one of the moat important. We may define it to I 
be theaimtani and prrpeliud harmoni/ of Scriplure in the fun- I 
damtnlai poinb of faith and practice, deduced from those pas- I 
saCFS. in which they are discussed by the inspired penmen, 
eiuier directly or expressly, and in cleat, plain, and tntpllifri- 
ble language. Ot, more hrieSy, the analogy of faith mij 
be defined to be that praporlion ichick the doclrijia of Ike 
Gotpel bear to each other, or the clotc connection betufctn the 
irulkt of Roxakd Reiigum. 

The Analogy of Faith is an expression borrowed from Sainl 
Paul's EpisUe to the Romans (xli. 6.), where he exhorts 
those who pro^Aesy in the church (that is, those who eieRite 
the office of authoritatively expounding ihe Scriptures), topn>- 
phtty according io the proportion, or, hb the word is in the 
original, the analogy ofjailh. To the same effect maoy 
commentators interpret Saint Peter's maiim (2 Pet. i. 90.], 
prophecy of Srriplurt it of any private or Be\f-inleTpn- 



determini 



Kyo/ierip/ , „, 

,' implying that the sense of any prophecy ia not to be 
jined by — "'" " '' — '- -'-■-- 



1 of the I 



itself, but by taking it in conjunction with other portiona af 
Scripture relatiufl to the subject, " comparing things epiritstl 
with spiritual" (I Cor. ii. 13.) ; — a rule which, though it be 



le thing 






this B' 



s one may be explained 



mentally affected in the sam 
; and. of course, It may bo pn 
toenpresB the same idea 



by the other. 

'• Men are physically and 
manner, by very many ohjert* 
eumed that they entcrtainand, .. 
concerning these objects, however 
may bp. Besides, riiadei of expression 
cat^ from one people to another. 

" (n general, this principle ia of great extent, and of much 
use to the interpreter, in judfring of the meaning of tropical 
language, and in avoiding fictitious emphasis. Accordingly, 
WB ftna it resorted 10, now and then, by good interpreters, 
with great profit. Bui it needs much and accurate knowledge 
of many tongues to use it discreetly ; whence il h not to be 
wondered at, that its use is not very common among inter- 

The following general cauliona, on the ■ ibject of compa> 

intr words andlanguages wiih each othe' may he of 

utility: theyare abridged from Dr. H.C. A. r-ichstadl's 
to Morus's Acroasea Acaderoicte. 

I. The meaning in each or any language is not 
Tpsolved into the authority of Lexicons, but that of 

3. Words, phrases, tropes, &c. of any ancient iaogttiffe 
■re to be judged of by the rules of judging among thoM \no 
spoke that language, and not by lliose which prsnil in 
modem limes, and which have originated from diSereot habits 

> ArtiFlr iitL nr Ih* Anglicu church. Tin sntiicrliKure] doctrine of 
partunrr Is cunlauilf and sblv eipased bv Dr. Fletcher in hli " l.«Iures 
on Ihe Princlnlei snri InMlIutloni of the Komui Cathnlic Btliilan" (PP. 
S»-3!0.):siula»raenn(l.tlr,biu«<Ui«r«l farce »C tnuaiau. In Ihe 
Rev. Gen. Iliniihen's "TnicU U]>nn vune Jeadini Enorgor ihe Church 
oritnaM"((Aiidnn, IRS), pp.73— 81. 

■ Hon Acroaaen In EmesU InsHL iMtip. Nov, Test voL 1. p. ISI. 

• AbulphsiwH HiMorla. pp. 4H. fK, cited bv AiunoD, In his noies on 
Eniesd'i biHii. Interp. No*. Teat (»«,«. 

■ atuan-s Blemeau^ p. EX 



ipecially applicable to the prophetic writings, is also of 
i general importance in the exposition of the sacred Tolome. 
' II. It is evidi'nt that God does not act without a design in 
I the system of religion taught in the Gospel, any more thin 
' he does in the works of nature. Now this design mnal be 
, uniform : for as in the system of the universe every put is 
proportioned to the whole, and ia made subservient to it. so, 
in the system of the Gospel, all the various truths, docirinrs, 
declarations, precepts, and promlsm, must correspond with 
and lend to the end designed. For instance, if any one inler- 

E ret those texts of Scripture, which maintain our justificalion 
y faiih only, or our salvation by free grace, in such a sense 
as to exclude the necessity of good works, this intprpretati<>D 
is to be rejected, because it contiadicls the main design of 
Christianity, which is to save us from our sins (Matt, i.^l.}, 
to make us holy aa God ia holy (1 Pel-i. IS.), and to cleanse 
us from all tillhiness both of flesh and spirit. (3 Cor. vii. 1.) 
In the application, however, of the analogy of faith to (he 
interpretation of the Scriptures, it is indispensably myessarr 
that the inauirer previoatly understand the whole scheme of 
divine revelation; and that he do not entertain a predilection 
for aporfonly; without attention to this, he will be liable to 
error. If we come to the Scriptures with any preconceived 
opinions, and are more dvsirous to put that sense upon the 
text which coincides with our own sentiments rather than the 
truth, il then becomes the analog of wi'" faith rather than 
that of the whole system. This, Dr. Campbell remarks, w>s 
the very source of the blindness of the Jews in our f^viour's 
timo ; Uiey searched the Scripturea very assidooualy ; but, in 
the ditpoaiiion they entertained, they would never believe 
what that sacred volume testifies of ChrisL "llie tsason is 
obvious; their great rule of interpretation was Ihe niudo^ 
nffailh, or, in other words, the system of the PhariMsa 

■ Mori Aciossea Und. i. pp. IflO. IM, Emesll Luamto biennik Ngt. 
TeM. pp. G3— 7a, and his Opera Phllaloflca, pp. 171. si ho. BIiifS77. An- 
sn'i Eleinenis, p. 53. The suli)rei nT ihs AnkKv of LannHca ta aha 
diteusssd si considerable lenglh bf O. G. Zamlseti In : -^^^^^ - — - 
Ui(lcade AnalajclsLlnfuarunilQIciprelalloiilsaDbsidli 
reprinied la Pun's snd Ruperti'a SvuocaCninDMBlatta 

loL WL pp. IK— aai. 

• BlilMp Vwunltderi's Bampten Lse*. p. I8L NMkr, ] 
s. lit. (Op. L U. p, S».) CsrpaoT. I>riaL Lb. HM&itaAf; : 
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Snribes, the diMtrine ihen in vo^e, and in tbn prornund venc- 
ntion of which ihny had beeji cduc^teii. Tins is Ihut veil 
b; whiuh the undi'ratJndiiiga of ihc Jews wrro darkened, 
even in reading the luw, uiid of wliich ijaiiit Puul obocrvcd 
that it tEmai.jed uureinuved in his day; and wo cannot but 
remark tliai It remains unceiuoved in our own time.' There 
is. perhaps, scamt-ly a scui or denomination of (Jhriatiana, 
whetiier of the Grt*l(, Uouiisii, or PralealanI churches, but 



i and all whom; doclrines 
BOTiu- assumed position, so that its partlziinu iii,<y [iot Cuntra- 
dict thciiuMtlves. When peraons of Ihia di-Hcriplion, il hsB 
been null remarked, meet wicli pasaairfs in ticripiiire which 
they cannot ruadily i^xpluiii, cnnsistiintly wilii llisir hyuotho- 
sis. tliey sirive to solve the dilTicully by the analogy of faith 
whicli they have iheniBelvex iiiveiilod. llut ulfuwing all 
their asBuiiiptiona tu be f<>undi!d in truili. it is by no means 
consonant with the principles of sound diviuily, lo intiirpret 
Scripture by the hypothesis of a church; bin-auBe the sacred 
fecorda are the oiUy proper media of ascertain ina ihcological 
truth.' 

Ill Such, then, beinj; the importance of attending to the 
analogy of faith, it remains to siuie a few observations which 
may enable the student to apply il lo the clearing up of ob- 
•cure or difficult passages of Scripture. 

I. iriiereuer any dtelrine i. Htaaife.t, either fr»m the wliaU 
Itnmr af dnint revelatitn or fram ill icope, il mutt r»( be 
wtaktntd >r ttl atide by a fevi tbicurt paitage: 

Ai Ihc obHrvuKe of ihi»cini)n i? iie.rnHrj laEnry Buitenlnf Ihe In- 
ipind wluioe, to it oiuhi eipec,ni[j ro be rrurdrd lijr ihuK who ue ipl 



OF THE ANALOGr OP FAITH. 

w HI ■pfil'iiv] ro Ihoit aho^ rcMt' 

lb., wlicn ll ia wtl Ihal IMs Loci 

ml rciaan Uia ilik: i 



3. Tin WHO 



•ytem «/ iwelaliert nuM be explained, m 
Willi itMelfr—H'/ien IKO pattagei xntiX (• 
be citntradicltry, if the icnte «/ the enc cun be clearly alter 
lained, m luch ctue that MiHf regvlale »ur ialerprelutitn »/ 
Ihe ether. 

n. <rt Jiriirr mirtilm and Hi Irulh u ■<.( HI M. ft" «■( rm/ett »r 

Jl tinyteiCm note him a liar. iuJhU •rurdii ixX in m. (I J.ilw lO-Ut.) 
I ■luiLlier |iu(u<'< lilt wuieipDiUc tlDniii; )f Amh err olidu* tejUm, 
nnelkiiBI. IVhifuttrr I'a itm^Qui, dalk ngl amtinff ifn .- /or JUi km 

m. 0. M.) Till* t> u iimareui cnuniiBciiun ; Int ibflUim imui be »■ 
pIwiiFd n lu 10 MtrcH wnh on« (luillKir. Now, from tS(il|i)iirc uhI eipe- 

leMiuu or llH Ipinple, HotuiHOD ■•Id ; If Ihiy ein agaiiul thre, 
k nutra (fir Ihtn li m man lAol (.luitM kbI), I Kimit *UI. M. 
-.L III. lU, Tir Ihiri ii ma ajtiil man apem Ike earlh, lAor diwnl 
ifniwtjk imr. Th« miUnilliin of IIie Kcond puHtCi Ihcrcfiirf, 
iiuliiid liylhe «Ulilii>(i«l nlnniBeiiioii of the fliai ilm bolli 
. Wlien II \i ilUnunl ibu tna pud Qien cuHWi hj iliff ha** 
■jxnUi iixtka of oetimonMl uu, Itiim whkli noH m Inw. 






Ila f round b4. 
»tS. label..' 



more fieoueDll/ In Ibe Ulble, end (unHiqurnlli m iiia» ccrUlo in nrlitton, 
Ibu Ibu God 11 «iiDd, oMoalj n ...iir liulKidwIa, buldwiumrdall lucn, 
Tbna, Uuid i>ri (PmI. cili. 9.1, The Lard i. fwd n ill. and Ui Irndcr 



11. Melt, uUl. 31. Juhu 111. IS. IT.i 
l(lher«fiire,«njjm»M«» occur «lii. I 
Iba (Mdoeni or Ciud, u. tm ini :.>u. i 



Impwneii. muc: 



inPrw 



O|l|hlI0 



■ilhuul uir fcumUUoj 
Turreiln, OMeneld, D 
■hu*Q Ibu iMa Tcne 
made all Ihingi lo anei 



i< li)>a-wriiuinii>oraelear. Thiit, 
i|i m viTiluni, we nsl, that Tke Lunl 
a tren the iridUd/ir HUduf ^iliL 
It nnivra, Iii'cn aupiiHed w rafeiio 
I ILr repmhaliiin urtli>wlcke4 bin 



ir L-larko, and Mhrr erliica, h«r 
re cnrrecdT rcndeievL The tardlmlh 
Uvj, or «iiiIy lo refer lo ooe anmhrr, 

ID omira: on wnicn Kcouni inr» ari' In Seripliire Icroicd Ihe rod uf 
Jclunali (laa. l..'i.)ud hlaamnl. (PhI kII. IS) Hul there la nu necei- 
•ilj fit rejactini tlie received vtralon, Ihe plain and obvliiua arnu of 
which ii IhM IhPre ia noUiInf In ihe worM irlilch diwa mil enntrtbua Is 
IhetforjofOodandnraniotellieacconipll^huienloflUaulDnblrileitlim 

■"" ""■" '■- ficked alike cooilueJ i» Ibia end; Ihe WIckeiir-hiB 

puniahmeni m occounf «^ IMr implHa. a^m in dla- 

Job Id. do i, and CDn«niQenll)' lo inanlreat bla (lory, 

Dr. 0111 (Who waa a •Irfnuuua adioeare liir Uie doclrlnea of 

i> a^rured whelher In hi* nlialhni or 



. JHI Eas clenl 



riahi, (ad mi 
hlaju.liee.'» 

S. JVe di 
fiunded «a 

Every eaocnttat principle of religion ia delivered 
one place Beiidci, ainele ivnlenccs are not to be detached from 
. the [dues where they atuid, but muat be taken 
with Ihe whole discoune. 

Jam«(*. M. IB ) baa been Hrrene d b;r>ba church of Ruii 

CDvarr la deaprnle, for Uw lailTalliin aflh* aoiil! Thi 
cbareb of Suna^ lo femtdhif what the cilia ihe lacran 
■ncf^ew npoa Ibl* place, la nr; obitoiia ; lor Iho aiiolnllot 



anahgy if faith, ■ahich U 



tjCfS:'. 



%WIZ\ 



De Caopbtl'i inMlUlan of 



■ DcCaapb 
p.ll&ad«H. 



■pal^ vol L diaaan. iv. i It 
■arlplurea, p. 71. Prtnckll Prelecl. Harm. 



HfH^rAr dWni|r.> Tlie ■liie renuuk 
uivular cunraaawa la a uclnal i wblr 
wea •. lb. and I iahn i. i. nehber "> 



U tiptrtii, aa tppfua fI>Hn var 

uTirihe HiHiSah'ehDrch, enrei 
nohon.ofrecoverT,«5iaeall 



aiwDiiiied to be aop- 
h paaaaaaa baa am 



1o Gdd al> 



> eatabllalipd. muat ahnva reEidala ll 



. plain one. 

In ciptoining the Bcnpturea, coniialency of sniie and princi- 
ilea ought to be auppoited in nil their several parts ; and if any 
ine part bo ao intetprcteil aa to cinsh witti another, such inter- 
pretation cannot be jualiGcd. Nor can it be atheiwiae OHToclfd 
thui by conaidering every doubtful or dilEcuU leil, first by ilaelf, 
then wilb ila contcit, and then by C0Tn|>iring il with olhcr paa- 
igea of Scripluni; and thu* bringing Hhnt may seem obfciue 
ito a ounaistetK^ with what ia plain and evideaU 
(1.) Thn doclllua of Iraiwubauoilallnn. Inculcated bi the ehurrh of 
un», ta finuukcl on ■ alrirtly Uirnl Intrrun'Iiiliun of ifiuntlve eiprea- 
-.ona, Ui'a it my bmly. Ac. (Moil till. 'A it.) uul (which haa » relailcai 
lathoaDppFr)CD(nyjfFit,driiiilinf MaMt (John vl. I)l~se.> But hida- 

worda, '' Mfi It «y 6ulf'' br Ihe ebuceli of Koiii*. cumM be Ihe Irue oae, 
briiM aioiTur la Iba ripreaa dtrlamlon iif UN New Tealaiopnl blHoiv, 
frem which It la pviJmi thai nur Lard la aacemkd huo heaven, where be la 
iacunilnae"(t«i*<-tiaHtr'*<rH'i'i'"<>iii!r off rMi^- (Acta IU.ai.);lhU 
la,Ullblaaecand ' '■"■ —.>. ...- k...,. ._ u. .._ 

tbcihrr a<M (bat. 



Id cai>ilD( to iui^iDeni. How iheii can HI* body br bi len 

1, ^adcctnna of iranauhaianiMlan be Inn, it will Mlow 

r, whro bn hunliutn) ilie aacnn>nilnf ihel.anra finpner, 

ruadT eal bla awn lleah and drink bla uvrn blood { a canelaeiMi IbU, 
Fkiiulv ronliadlriDri both In rra«iD and to Scilpiure, iImI h la 
alilnabowanv nennble and rrliKliiuH inancanrrrdii luetiilrBel. 
Upon a alnllar IMeral Inlerpreuuinn nf Mut xvl. Id. T^tai art l^ur, 
panlhiirartieimtiiBdmgehiitch, thacliurch of Rnine liaaataci- 
erl the cWin nrannrcoiacr for FelFT and Ida autrraanra. Hence, BnfldlM 
on Pei«r la ejtnlilnnl iwav bv aDma couiuipnialora aa beinc coatrsrr la 
the faith thai Ckrlal la lUe onlv (oiindalk>n. (I Cor lii. II.) Ti» inoM MDi- 
'uhera. aa well 11 tome nf Uie w)7 Uihupa or popn 



thai OtIM mt Ma 
rrler ia here pUnlf m 
Jr, Ihal 1^ PMet, pelaili 



^b. n m awl Brt. III. 11. ai beln( the prrimt eiuptoyml in arecUni Uw 
^hnnh, by prraeliific. ll la hrra pminUrd Ihil Peler theuld codibkoc* 
Uw bulhllna of U by hia pmehk«, wliteh ana fulUled by bla OrMciHiverUn; 
V»JawI (AEIa 11.14—12.) and alwi the GnHllea. (Aala i. it. 7.) ThIapaN- 
|a, therefore, jilvea no ennnlrnann lo Ihr paiia] BuprpDacy. but tin 

ft. Saieh pauaget at are expreiieil with brevity are f* be 
•pininded by Ihaie vhere Ihe lame dtctrinei w dutiet are 
-prtiiedMOKX LiBOELT and fully. 



• See Biahop Hurnd on the Sath Anicle: Whilby, Deoaon, Macknliihi. 
and other commrnlilnn m Ihia Iril ; and Dr. FIMeher'a Leclarea on Ihn 
Frincipiri ind InaMliuloua of ilii' Huoinn Uathnlic Sallfian. np. JOS, (faey. 
The C^rlaltai Ouardian ror ISO (p. set,.} contalni a (oud lUiianAn uf 

■ Barnw^ Works, vol. I p. 4B. OroUna In loe. Elaley-a ABIW(•tion^ 
ml. i. pa 2!3—'Si. Urranl'i laaUtuUk p. K^ Bee alio Ihe eouinenri'. 
numlorBlahnnBurrrat'i t^unMNlClarj'. (milled ClirimI, and iM tH. 
Prier. tU Ruti ^ tkc ChrUUat Churit, and eipaclally Di. A. ClufeCa 



(1 ] TbedNlrlnBonuMlBullan, lljriniti 



AAnSTTANCE TO BE DZBIVEDnUlU JEWISH WBmiTaB 






•d mU, *c\ coQlnctad in ttork t*. IS, Uika till- ■ 
m, «>,batllla|lTeaukii<ti KUL Utt. 14, IB. | ud iceo : ,. 
tM)lulclt*da«v<l, Ibamwsf iha prontait liBoK oTtd . 
BMMult BOM Mrwkiilu Ika (tad tUl ■• alMHin (> Bd 
ri>(Fid.v.4.\Mu].caii«qni^,euMb*tb*eM»g of 
IhBnAmiUTPMMiMoeearwtakaaMMrWIalkMitaitK u < 
DMHtaHi'iiaimiMoiliaaMlolnnAiMilinMtaiitlniib. 'i ^ 
fVirfPhUHV>lMif^tb*rU>r<rMiH(Ul»UUBHlliaaei^i ( 



; I Thna, u it fau ben Teiii>Ht«l with eml tn& ul <h- 
' ' ganoe,' « bj doe BtunlioD u> ihwe prineiplM, luwiiiHiul 
villi the giMt mont rtqainiOT bIimiIj ebown to M f» 
dtBpnnable, ud wilb humble mppUDaUcm to the diMMtf 
ZTBM for a bleenng on bia Ubonn, the. dilunt nqoinf Ac 
SoripUra.tnith mar conSdenll* hope ISt w aceem. Tb 
deeign of ererr poitioa of Holy Wtit^ Ha bumonr vitbdK 
net, end die dinne petfeetion of the whole, willwnHd 
mdm Ml; be diaplafU. And thna will he be kd, wik 
iDcreMiiiff veoention and gi ' ' 



^> bMf^ tbtratonTb SM U ImUub ■■ Iba 

,..._jadnlinD(Baii, fcttowtiv hla on or— In 

H of llM ijMb* Jikhmnu-' 



n (^ tguath 
itglv«t» muhiu^aiidtgtaiwigiu.'' 

"Thu^ ttut wi'an wed bf Ok ftw ■»» of Ood, 

OhrM, !•■ diictilH«BpU^>an»4bjtlM iKn ^. 

Hid* b* uj watianaliii purfikia.' for it )• laH Af fractiir arr ta 

BoiinL bbUiI aliiir li— ' ~ 'fc- ■'--■•^" -^ — SJ-jJ--- -— '-' 

•TobadtaiMinn'i^ 

ttUnwWiHiMirt* 

KAVMPMIHMHIM . 

U MrimKt iritb Iha nlkd^ wogld ba to fruKrri* tt( dt 
UwaMpaLuidlniMikdlBrMMrff^- »-^— '■— -i 
Bd ftom ibalr >U7_nMra tatktftm 



br Hals II to nkL Aainf and t ' 
■rf(£iM ILIftiMHl, VIUu M 
[■bltxli.17.1 ^aatal£eiD( 



with cash Ulursutd On *nMliioa,iAiekbMlpnMrrnItaai, 

adaMlaodladridia^ wUlf^twcaM Im a Mb ISannaUoi . . 
pmbablfAalnwiiBa. Tba analivr of Utt urtO ttaalia kapi . . , 

~3»,»«.b—* ...•«. 

[■■miriit be ofind.iBedditirn i 
tbej tal] mote propetly vxxAvr ... 
in the eubeequeot ^ut of thie wprk, the preceding 



... . idleipretalioiieof Sohpinnbythi 

of fuith will) perfaepe, m finiiui abtindtntl; enffii 

. ooljr xnmoM to Btata, thai valaablb a» thie aid ia I 

' tuning the eenae of Seijpttire, it tnolt be aaed in mncurrcnre 
with Uoae which hare bean illaatiated in the fomgoing eet- 
tioiw,aad to |ghji>inafawc«atioaareepactiiigthe*p|>lii^atiuii 
of the analt^ of faith, attention to wbieh will vn:M< 
siMceesfulljr in " compart Vungi tpvUiuU tpiik tpiriiuol." 

I. " Caie," then, "muit be ttkon, not to canfbanJ nert 
with real analogifa ; not to raly Dpon nwrelj Tirbal lacmlilj 
when the KnH ma; requira a dlfTerent application ; noi li 
terpret nhal it puallel only in one respect, as if it were i>o in 
not to give to any parallel paasagei ao ibaolute a iwaj in 
d«cinona as to oYBrmle the clear and evident meaning of the 
text under cnnrideration ; and, above all, not to anfler nn ea^. 
mat in multiplying proofs of thii liind to betray ui into a ni'glei 
of the immeiliate conteit of the paasage in queation, u|Nin wliic 
ita aignificelion must principally depend."' The occuHioii, ci 
herence, and connection of the writing, the argununt carrying 
on, aa ncll aa (ho scope and intent of the paragraph. 
Mnrcapoadencs of the typa with ita antitype, are all to 
fiilly rrmarlted. 

£. Further, "tn fanning the analogy of bilh, all ihx plain 
teilH relating to one luhject or article ought to be taken tui;< ' 
impartially compared, the eipreasionM of one of them t.'xii 
by those of another, and explained in mutual coniittoncy ; 
that artirle deduced from thern all in conjunction : not, an 
been most commonly the pmclice. one eetof texti ielected, which 
have the aame aspect, explained in their greatest poosihlc rigour ; 
and alt others, which look another way, neglected or eupkinoj 
away, and tortured into a compatibility with the opinion in that 
manner partially deduced." 

3. Idstly, "tile analogy offiiilh, as applicable to theexsmina- 
lion of particular paiisagea, ought to be rery short, aimplc, and 
purrly scriptural ; but moat sects conceive it, as taking in all the 
complex peculiarities, and icholailie refioementa, of their own 
bvourite aystenu."* 

• Fianck'. Buirt.. ji 41. PfrllTer, neroi, ttat e. HI. p. «69. sod Crliics 
Bunhce.ilij. <<^t. M.pp. 719, JSO.) GerarJ's insiHules, p. 161 J. E 
lnbufaM<,IleTu.aKr.|w.l|-2— 114. rnf p e ogruc, 

• BialiupVanniililen<aBanin(nnl.wlurcs.n.SDt. • 11>l<Lp.!l3. 

• flerard'alnslUulea.n.lGl. Theaiijilo(«orfBKh l>coplolisl/HliiJLfmi.-i 
la addition lolheauUwt[ae«ilre>dj cited, bj Pnuica, tnhlaPnBle^i, H»rni. 
poililaT.pp. !«— IS'J.; trrRambach,lnhlsln)Ul.HtiDi.9a(ne, lib. ti. <: I 
ni).8?-lC8.; b)rJahninh!sBnchirh3™H«m.rh.ner.ll»,t3a.np:16-100. : 
Vf i F. PfciBlr, In ha InsiiL HBtm. fluna. pp. 70S-r4O. ; aa j U ChlaJc 
ulu*, Ji bit lunilDdoDci Eieieilcn, pp. tiw— OO. 



and gratttode, to adon aut, U 
erety •eoed book bean wltoaa*, and vHxj Amaa di af a 
tion led the waj: even Hua wbo 'mJipkm wdOmiffL,Wt 
>^ and Ub Jbrf, Amm CkM, ftk MBK jwrivriqh la%, ■« 

fir tMT."* \ 



L T%a i^te rtt haX VMb* tftktOU Tn l mm im . I I Ik 
. 7^— A-i-l. 7** Jfltiid.-J. 7»a Oa ai ar a, — Jtrmttmrni 

SaktlimA Ttataarfa-^n. Ttt -mTitimgt »f Ptik A*tf 

mAj—rptMt — AefMKlrftlirm. 

Baanns the nrioaa aida lanttiaoad b the pMif - ' 
Mcliona, iwieh Impnttant aaef wBBla to be obtfaadiiM 
tutM^netalion el nw Holy S eil pt m — ,fioM tofmUm^' 
ipoBiypbal wriliiig% and also Iha weilu of nlku JW 
anthora, eapeeiaUt dioae dioaepbiM aad PUb; wUA M* 
not ocdr to explain the giatniiuiliol fbioa aa4 aMi^' 
iroida, Ktt alao toeoafinn ttw Acta, and ta dariA^to. 
euatoma, ntanneiai and opioiaoa of die ttnn, wWV 
dihei auwioDedoT ineidMi^Uy nfignvd to i» AiCNh, , 
New TeatameolB. 

Of thea 
ParaphiaMaiW 



_ The AaooarvteaL Boosa am the piwdatlJMa < ii j 
AlsxaDdtian Jewe aad dieti dateendaDta, iHm tkat^m ] 

'„,^S^_F'_.'!?H*5'!t 1 

New Taatameiit. (Compen fl 
Ilia apociypha] books are all cntioae, and a 
extremely Taluable. It ia to re(^Ued Uiat the jait ^fi'^ 
at these hooka from the aeriptural ranoo hr ibe nWil 
churches haa occasioned the opposite extmoeof aa «■» 
disregard to them in the minds of manj acrions and aahm 
Christiane. As a collection of very ancient Jewish ««b^ 
lerior to Chriatianlty, aadocumeDtsof hiatoiy, aad n teMN 
of prudence and often of piety, the Greek apocirpbal naV 
are highly deaervinc of notice ; but, aa elucidanf it 
' -' New Testament, and aa exhibittf *i 
nanatioD, teaching, aitd a igM ie fc iW 
claim the frequent perusal of scholars, and eiyMah ■ 
iheoloffical atudenla. KuiD»pI haa applied AeeebMn* 
the jlJusJDation of the New Testament, with gnat aMWl 
'bo drawn manTelttcidadtaata 



phtBseology of the I 
Jewish manner of l 



_.._ Dr. Bretachneider has also drawn manyi. 

the apocryphal books In his Lexicon to the NewTHMMl 
The apocryphal books of the New Teatament exhibJta«|h 
in many reapecla partaking of the Hehtaio-Gieek IAm* 
fhe genuine hooks of the New Testament. 

II. The Talmud (a term which literally ai^fiei *dr«) 
is a body of Jewish Laws, containing a digest of dactnM 
and precepts relative to religion and morality. Tlie lUarf 
Foneisis uf two general ports, vii. The Jtfttna or teH.)^ 
the Geirmra or commentary. 

1. The MiSKA (or nptiuion, as it literally siiBifiiBJiii 
collection of various traditions nf the Jews, and iifi ijiiMW* 
of Scripture tPXls ; which, they pretend, were dehttifd li 
.Uoses during his abode on the Mount, and trannaiiad fiv 
him, through Aaron, Eleaiar, and Joshua, to the pi«l*^ 
nod by them to the men of the Great Sanhedttn, fro* •** 
they parsed in succession to Simeon (who look our iini' 
in his arms), Gamaliel, and ultimately to RabbiJebodlk^ 
named /f''A'^<'('i''A oi the Holy. By htm ihisdieetfi'* 
law Sd traditions was completed, towards the 3o*» J* 
second century, after the labour of forty yeara. F"** 
lime it has been carefully handed down amoag >^ '"* 
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from generation to generation ; and in many cases has been 
esteemed beyond the written law itself. The Misna consists 
of six books, each of which is entitled ordtr^ and is further 
divided into many treatises, amounting in all to sixty-three: 
these again are divided into chapters, and the chapters are 
further subdivided into sections or aphorisms. 

3. The GiMARAS or Commentaries on the Misna are two- 
fold :— 

(I.) The Gemara of Jenualem, which in tho opinion of 
Pndeaux, Buxtorf, Carpzov, and other eminent cntics, was 
compiled in the third century of the Christian sra ; though, 
from its icontaining several barbarous words of Gothic or Van- 
dalic extraction. Father Morin refers it to the fifih century. 
This commentary is but little esteemed by the Jews. 

(2.) The Gemara of Babylon was compiled in the sixth 
century, and is filled with the most absurd fables. It is held 
in the highest estimation by the Jews, by whom it is usually 
read and constantly consulted, as a sure guide in all questions 
of difficulty. 

The Jews designate these commentaries by the term Ge- 
A mara, or perfection^ because they consider them as an expla- 
natioa of the whole law, to which no further additions can 
be made, and after which nothing more can be desired. 
When the Misna or text, and the commentary compiled at 
Jerusalem, . accompany each other, the whole is called the 
Jcrusukm Talmud; and when the commentary which was 
made at Babylon is suhioined, it is denominated the Baby' 
lortinh Talmud, The Talmud was collated for Dr. Kenni- 
cott^s edition of the Hebrew Bible ; and as the passages of 
Scripture therein contained were taken from manuscripts in 
existence from the second to the sixth century, they are so 
f.\T authorities as they show what were the readings of their 
day. These various readings, however, are neither very nu- 
merous nor of very great moment. Bauer states that From- 
man did not discover more ih?in fourteen in the Misna; and 
although Dr. Gill, who collated the Talmud for Dr. Keimi- 
cott, collected about a thousand instances, yet all these were 
not, in strictness, various lections. The Talmud, therefore, 
is chiefly useful for illustrating manners and customs noticed 
in the Scriptures.' Sometimes the passages cited from the 
Old Testament are exactly quoted ; and sometimes many 
things are \e(i out, or added arbitrarily, in the same manner 
as some of the &thers have quoted from the New Testa- 
ment.* 

The Rabbinical Writings of the Jews are to be found chiefly 
in their Commentaries on the Old Testament 

As all these Jewish writings are both Yoluminous and scarce, 
many learned men have diligently collected from them the 
most material passages that tend to illustrate the Scriptures. 
An account of their laboure, as woll as of the editions of the 
Misna, Talmud, and Jewish Commentators, will be found in 
the Bibliographical Appendix to the second volume. 

The Misna, being compiled towards the close of the second 
century, may, for the most part, be regarded as a digest of 
the traditions received and practised by the Pharisees in the 
time of our Lord. Accordingly, different commentators have 
made considerable use of it in illustrating the narratives and 
allusions of the New Testament, as well as in explaining 
various passages of the Old Testament; particularly Ains- 
worth on the Pentateuch, Drs. Gill and Clarke in their entire 
comments on the Scriptures, Wetstein in his critical edition 
of the New Testament, and Koppe in his edition of the Greek 
Testament, who in his notes has abridged the works of all 
former writere on this topic. 

In availing ourselves of the assistance to be derived from 
the Jewish writings, we roust take care not to compare the 
ezpresmons oocumng in the New Testament too airidly with 
the Tklmudicd and Cabbalistical modes of speaking; as such 
eomparisonB, when carrie^ too far, tend to pbscure rather than 
■ to ilinstrate the seei^ writings; • Even ourillustrioiia Lidit- 
foot is Slid not to be firee firoui enror in Aie letpeet ; «nd Ih. 
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Gill has frequently encumbered his commentary with Rabbi- 
nical quotations. The best and safest rule, perhaps, by which 
to regulate our references to the Jewish writera themselves, 
as well as those wbohav^ made collections from their works, 
is the following precept delivedby Ernesti : — IVe are to s'^ek 
for help, says he, only tn those easts where it is abfoltttely neces- 
sary ; thai is to say^ where our knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues affords no means of ascertaining an easy sense, 
and one thai corresponds with the context. The same distin- 
guished scholar has further laid it down as a rule of universal 
application, that our principal information is to be sought 
from the Jewish writings, in every thing that relates to their 
sacred rites, forms of teachinjg and speaking ; especially in the 
Epistle to the Romans, which evidently shows its author to 
have been educated under Gamaliel.^ 

Some very important hints, on the utility of Jewish and 
Rabbinical literature in the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament, occur in the Rev, Dr. (now Bishop) Blomfield's 
discouree, entitled J Reference to the Jewish Tradition neces- 
sary to an Interprttaiion of the New Testament, London, 
18i7, 8vo. 

III. More valuable in every respect than the Talmudica. 
and Rabbinical Writings, are the works of the two learned 
Jew9, Philo and Josephus, which reflect so much light on the 
mannere, customs, and opinions of their countrymen, as to 
demand a distinct notice. 

1. Philo, sumamed Judseus, in order to distinguish him 
frbm several other peraons of the same name,^ was a Jew of 
Alexandria, descended from a noble and sacerdotal family, 
and pre-eminent among his contemporaries for his talents, 
eloquence, and wisdom. He was certainly born before the 
time of Jesus Christ, though the precise aate has not been 
determined: some writere placing his birth twenty, and 
othere thirty yeara before tnat event. The latter opinion 
appeare to oe the best supported ; consequently Philo was 
about sixty yeara old at tne time of the death of our Re- 
deemer, and tie lived for some yeara afterwards. He was of 
the sect of the Pharisees, and was deeply versed in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, w^hich he read in the Sep- 
tuagmt veraion, being a Hellenistic Jew^, unacquainted (it is 
supposed) with the Hebrew, and writing in the Greek lan- 
guage. Some eminent critics have imagined tliat he was a 
Christian, but this opinion is destitute of foundation ; for we 
have no reason to think that Philo ever visited Judaea, or that 
he was acquainted with the important events which were 
there taking place. Indeed, as the Gospel was not extensively 
and openly promulgate out of Judea, until ten yeara af\er 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as there is not the most 
distant allusion to him — much les^ mention of him---made in 
the New Testament, it cannot be supposed that this distin- 
guished peraon was a convert to Christianity. The striking 
coincidences of sentiment, and more frequently of phraseo- 
logy, which occur in the writings of Philo, with the language 
of^Saint Paul and Saint John in the New Testament, are 
satisfactorily accounted for, by his being deeply veirsed in 
the Septuagint (or Alexandrian Greek) version of the Old 
Testament, with which those apostles were also intimately 
acquainted. The writings of Pnilo exhibit many quotations 
from the Old Testament, which serve to show how the text 
then stood in the original Hebrew, or at least, in the Sep- 
tuagint Veraion : and although they contain many fanciful 
and mystical comments on the Old Testament, yet they 
abound with just sentiments eloquently expressed, and were 
highly esteemed by the primitive Christian church; and his 
sentiments concerning tne Logos or Word, bear so close a 
resemblance to those of the apostle John, as to have^ven 
rise to the opinion of some eminent men that he was a Cnris* 
tian.* In the writings of Philo, we meet with accounts of 

• Emeati, IniUL Interp. Novi Teitanienti, p. 274. In the 5th vol of Vel* 
thaten't, Ktiln5el*a< and Ruperti'a ConimeniatUmea Theoln^ice (pp. 117-- 
197.x there ia a uaeAil diaaertalion by M. Weise, De oiore Domini acceptoa 
a auyiatriaJudaiela loqoendi ac diaerendi modoa sapienter emendandi. 

« fwrleiiia and his editor, Profesaor Harlea, have fiven noticea oiftTtu- 
MMii penem of the naoie of Philo. Bibliofheca Or«ca, vol. It. pp. 7&0 

• TIm hit Ifa*. Prjaot has coHeoted the paasaeea of Philo concerning the 
■OS tal Ms work entHled " The Sentlnienta or Philo Judasua 
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^ ' to the Meaaiah, vol. f. pp. 420—415. Dr. A. 
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it IS an undesiirned ii^iiinonT, whieh cannot be smpMrted of 
fraad 01 partialKj. The mmlern Jews have diacoTered this, 
and therefore a vriler who u a priatripal ornament of their 
nation since ihe cessation of prophecv, is now not only neg- 
iected, but despised : and is superseded amoni; the Jewa bj 
a forged history, composed by an author who tired more than 
etghrcentnries nflrr the time of Jowphns, and who haa as- 
•umed the name of Josippon, or Joseph Ben Gorion. The 
.plagiaiiiaeand falsehoodsof this pseudo-Joaephus hare been 
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CaracB. StOllMM 
the leain«d agreed aa to the degree of ou/Wifj to k i» 
ceded to tbe works of the Fathen of the Chricoaa dii^: 
by some they are depreciated beyoitd mcuaie, vhibaAl 
other hand tnej are eaiimated aa repoutoiiea dL efajil| 
'""at is Taluable ro sacred literatuni. 

It is, howerer. a aingulaT ciicnmataDce, that, ia alMMd 
theotogical controTeraiea, both parties are deaiiiMt d Mf 
the fathers on ih«r side. Conaidertag the uiaalini.fc'i 
without pcejndice or predilection, we nuj mMj W^ 
that the primitive Others were men emiBent fol Ifav laf 
and seal, though occasioaally deficient id leaiHwaadjrir 
ment; that they may be relied upon in jgiefwnl falkBa^ 
menis of facts, but not inTariably for the cim a gattiiaiaMtfc 
they put upon them, unless in tbe eipositiona (bjtkaOMk 
futher^) of the New Teetanient, with the lanence «f "W 
they were intimately acijiiainted ; and that they aic UM 
report^'rs of Ihe opinions of the ('hristian ehnieh, M*' 
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intense thought, nnd with holy admiiation, as to that nhieh 
was alone worthy to be aludied. No part of Scripture was 
neglected by them; they were so earnestly inusnt upon it, 
that not a jot or tittle e»caped them. Thra, with the 
advanta^ which Ihey had (especially the Anle-Nicene 
&thera) ID point of lan^a^B and antiquities, could not fail 
to producH leraaikH which it must he very imprudent in any 
UE to neglect. The mistakes, charged upon the fither« in 
tEeir eipositiona of the Old Teatameni, originated in their 
beinrmisled by the Septuagint Teraion, which their ignorance 
of Hebrew, together with their contempt of die Jews, and 
their unwillingnesB to he tattght that language hy them, 
induced them to trust implicitly. And that excess of alle- 
gorical inteipietation into which some of the ancients run, 
was probably occasioned by their studying, with a warm 
imaginauon, prophecies and types, parables and alluaions, 
■nd by our i^aiiour's not deTcloping the whole of his plan 
donn^ his lifetime. 

It IB obvious that the contemporary friends of any body of 
men mm* know the sentiments of those men more accurately 
■nd perfectly than even the most sagacioos inquirers Who flou- 
rish many ages posterior to them, .juch of the primitive fathers, 
therefore, as conversed with the apostlea, or with their im- 
mediate followers, are the most likely to know the true sense 
of their writingii ; and il is highly probable that the works of 
these fathers must contain trails and sentiments strongly 
illustrative of the doctnnes of the Bible. The use, then, 
which is to be made of (heir writings, is precisely that which 
a diMreel lawyer would make of all the best contemporary 
authors, who lived when Magna Charta was obtained. If in 
thai celebrated code of civil rights any thing appeared 
nhscure and difficult to be understood, he would consult the 
beat authors of the age who had written upoo tlie same, or 
ufton any collateral subject; and he would especial It consult 
contemporary authors, or those who immediately followed, 
if any of them had undertaken to illustrate and explain the 
whole or any part of that invaluable instrument. Magna 
Charta is to us, as. Englishmen, what the Word of God is to 
lu as ChristianB ; the one contains a copy of our civil rights 
and privileges; the other, of our religious privil^es and 
dnties. Nor is it any diminution of the just and absolute 
anthorily of the Holy Scriptures in our religious concerns, 
to consult the contemporary and subsequent writings of the 
fothera, in order to see how the Bible was understood in the 
several ages in which they lived ; any more than it would be 
a diminution of ths just and absolute authority of Magna 
Charta, in our civil concerns, to consult the contemporary 
■nd subsequent writings of lawyers and histoiians, in order 
to see how it was understood in the several ages in which 
they lived. Similar to this is the conduct of every prudent 
person in all the common occuparions and concerns of life. 
Accordingly, Christians in all ages, and of every denomina- 
tion, have eagerly claimed the verdict of Ihe faUiers in their 
own behalf; and TioonecfCTliHhllyE«cEmedtlrtii testimony, 
but those whoae principles and doctrines the writings of llie 
fathers condemned.' 

ITie important testimony in behalf of die genuineness of 
the Sacred Writings of the New Testament, borne by tlie 
fathers of the Clirii^tian church, and especially by the Urt^k 
fatheta, has been exbibiied in dttail in pp. 41 — 15. itiO, 
281., and 288, S89. of the present volume, the value of their 
writinga aa a source of the text of Scripture, and qLso 
as aids for determining various readings, has been sinled. 
It now remaint to show, by one or two examples, the value 
of snch of tbfl (iithers as are not professed camroentators,' 
in determining the meaning of words and phrases, and in 
whose writings passages of the Uld and New Teatamenrs 
inddenlally occur, in such a conneclion, or with such ad- 
jancts, that we may clearly perceive what meaning was 
attached to them in iJje age when those fathers respocljvely 
flourished. Such interpretations we find in the writings of 
Barnabas, Clem^ ii^ Homanus, Icnalius, Justin Martyr, unil 
others; whose ;. -^iuionies to the divinity of Christ liaii- 
been collected h\ Dr. Burton. The evidence of Uie e^irly 
latheta on this i'im>l omental topic of Christian doctrino (ii> 
omit others wbit h might be adduced relative to the discipline 
and pnotioe of Ilie UbristiBo church) is pecaliarly important; 
br "(if thedoetiine of the real nature of Christ was corrupted 



the writingB of that period must 
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in the first three . , , _ , 

show the progress of .that corruption.^' And, on the other 
L_..j ..,(■„(, variation appears in theopiniuns of Christiana, 
tliat period, but the fethf ra of the first tliree cenluriea 
ver the same doctrine," and, " with one consent speak 
of Christ as Itaving existed from all eternity as veiyGud, and 
that he look our human nature into the divine, we have surely 

S)od grounds for saying, that- there never was a time when 
is was not the doctrine of the church, and that it was the 
true and genuine doctrine which the apostles themselves 
preached.'^ 

1. In John i. 3. the work of creation i> exprcsely ascribed lo 
Jesus Christ. To evade Ihe force of this teatimony lo his daily, 
Fauatus Socinui affiriiii that n mm*, all tkhig; In Ihia V«We, 
mesna the moral world — the ChriMian church : but to diji ex- 
position there are two objicliona. Fint, a part of thcae tt Tart* 

applied In the New Teslament lo the Chriellan church, nor to 
men u morally amended by the Gospel. Secondig, thi> very 
norld (i uir/i«) which he created diit nol knav or acknowledge 
him, auTci i.am. i}ia : nhcrcu the dislingiiishing trait of Christians 
is, tbat theyknon Cbriat; thai they know the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. Ta jnrra, then, which the 
Logos created, means (as common usage and Ihe eiigcncy of 
the passage require) the umverte, Ihe worlds, material and im- 
material.' In Ibis passage, therefore, Jesus Christ is unijuestion- 
ably called God; aod this interpretation of it is corroborated by 
the Ibllowing pascage of Irensus, nho wrote i. n. ItiS : — 

" Nor can any of thoce things, which have been made, and are 
in subjection, be compared to the word of God, by wAdih alt 
Ihingi vere madf. For that angela or archangels, or thrancs or 
dominationB, were appointed by him, who ia God over all,' and 
nude by his word. John has thus told us ; for, alter he had nid 
of the Won! of God, that he was in ths Father, he added, all 
thingt were ma*li by Aim, and vithttut him vat jiot any thin^ 

2. In Heb. L 3. God is said to liave created the world by hi* 
Son — AJ nZ ■« T^ Ki^uc «ru*r>. To evade the force of thia' 
teatimony, some oppoaers of our Lord's divioiiy eipound ■*>«, 
aa meaning new times, or that God by C)iris| created anew 
the world of mankind. But the conalrucliun will not justify 
either of theae renderings: for, it is evident, in the first place, 
from Heb. li. 3. that si^ does signify the worlda or world. - 
Secondly, it is an undeniable ftict, that the tenth vene of lhi« 
chapter does ascribe the creation of the world lo Christ. Tlitrdly, 
that in does not denote merely an inalrumental cause, is evident 
from those passages in which it is also said of the Father, that 
atl thing* were created fi xvrw, by him (Heb. ii 

for 

whom God instructed us, namely, the 
the words " by wAom alio he made Ihe icurldi" tnusl be under- 
stood thus : — God created the world by the same person through 
whom he halh spoken unto us, in as much as this person is God 
himself and one with the Father, i. e. Ho created the woiM by 
himaelf.' That thia ia the correct interpretation is confirmed If 
the testimony of Justin Martyr (who flourished about i. d. ISO.), 
or the author of the epistle lo Diognetus, which is oommonhr 
ascribed to him. Speaking of the special reielalian of hi* will 
which God bad made lo (Jbristians, be says, " This is no earthly 
invention which has been handed down to them, neither is it a 
mortal notion which they are bent upon observing »o carefiilly, 
nor have they a system of human mysteries committed to them : 
but the onmipotent and all-creative and invisible God halh Hhii- 
*elf from heaven, established amongst men the truth and the holy 
and incomprehensible word, and rooted it in their hearts : not, as 
yon might suppose, by sending to men any of His servants, eilher 
an angel or a prince, or one of those who administer the affiuti 
of earth, or one of those who have the management of heavenly 
things intrusted to them, but tbe Framer and Crealtr s/ the 
univerte kimielf, by ifhomSt crraltd the heaveni, by wham Bt 
thai tip Ihe >eu in iti own bnuadt."' 

On this passage, Dr. Button remarks : — " We have here an 
express dsclaration that Jesiu Christ waa the Framer and Creo* 
ttr «/ the World. God Created them by Jeau* Christ, aa is sud 
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in- the Epistle to the Hebrews, i. 2.; and if the words quoted 
above are notsufficientlj'fltrong^ to exclude the idea of God having 
employed any subordinate agent, we find in the very next chapter 
the expression of * God the Lord and Creator of the univerw, 
who made all things and arranged them in order/ Thus, accord- 
ing to Justin's own words, God created the world by His Son, 
and His Son, by whom he created them, was God/'^ 

3. We have a striking confirmation of all those passages of the 
New Testament, in which the appellation and attributes of Deity 
are given to Jesus Christ, in the practice of the Chruitian church, 
mentioned by the father and ecclesiastical historian Eusebius; 
who, opposing the followers of Artemon (who asserted the mere 
humanity of Christ), first appeals to the evidence of Scripture 
and to the works of Justin, Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and many 
other fathers, in all of which divinity is ascribed to Christ, and 
then states the following fact : — " Moreover, all the psalms and 
hymiis of thebrethrgi, written from the beginning by the faith" 
ful, celebrate the praites of Chritt, the^ vord of God^ and attri' 
bute DivixiTT to /dm"* 

It were not difiicuU to add other examples : but the pre- 
cedingr ma]^ suffice to show the value of ttie fathers, as aids 
for ascertaining the meaning of particular passages. The 
reader who is desirous of examining their important evi- 
dence on the cardinal doctrine of Christ's Divinity is referred 
to Dr. Burton's " Testimonies," already cited : of whose ela- 
borate iand judicious work it has been truly said, that he ** has 
brought before us a cloud of witnesses to prove that the faith 
delivered by our Lord to his apostles, ana by the apostles to 
their successors, was essentially that 'which our church pro- 
cesses and cherishes."' 



$ 8. ON HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTAMCKS. 

Uiftorical circumttancet dejlned, — I. Order, — ^11. THtfe. — ^III. 
^uthor^ — IV. Date of the teverat bookt of Scripture. — V. 
The place -where written. — VL Occation on vhich they roere 
roritten. — Vil. Ancient sacred and profane history. — VIII. 
Chronology. — IX. Biblical Antiquities including, 1. The 
political, eccletiattical, and civil state ;•— 2. Coins, medals, 
and other ancient renuiins j-^. Geography / 4. Genea- 
l^gy t — 6* JVatural History ; and, 6. Philosophical sects and 
learning of the Jews and other nations mentioned in the 
Scriptures, 

H iSTORiCAL CIRCUMSTANCES are an important help to the cor- 
ect understanding of the sacred writt^rs. Under this term 
are comprised— 1. The Order; 2. The Tifle .- 3. The .iu/hor,- 
4. The Date of each of the several books of Scripture ; 5. The 
Flace where it was written ; 6. The OccuitioH upon which the 
several books w^ere written ; 7. Ancient Sacred and Frofanr 
JIi*ttfry ; 8, 'I'he Chrvrwh^y or period of time embraced in the 
Scriptures generally, and of each book in particular; 9. Z//6- 
lical Anlif/utties, including the Geography, Genealotry, Natu- 
ral History and Philosophy, Learning and PhiU)Sophical 
Sects, Manners, Customs, and private Xife of the Jews and 
other nations mentioned in the Bible. How important a 
knowledge of these particulars is, and how indispensably 
necessary to a correct interpretation of the inspired volume, 
we are now to consider. 

I. A knowledge of the Order of the Different Books, 
especially such as are historical, will more readily assist the 
student to discover the order of tlie different histories and 
other matters discussed in them, as well as to trace the divine 
economy towards mankind under the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations. 

This aid, if judiciously exercised, opens the way to a deep 
acquaintance with the meaning of an author; but, when it is neg- 
lected, many things necessarily remain obscure and ambiguous. 

II. The Titles are further worthy of notice, because some 
of them announce the chief subject of the book ; — 

As Genesis, the generation of heaven and earth — Exodus, the 

1 Burton's Testimonies p. 48. Some other testimonies may be seen in 
the "dcripture Do<-trinc of the Trinity, biiedy slated and defended," by the 
author of this Introduction, pp. 164 — 183. second edition. 

• Euseb. Eccl. Iliot Ub. v. c. 27, 28. Schuiuclcer's Bib. Tbeol. vol. i. p. 
413. The testimony of the heathen philosopher, Pliny, to the practice of 
the Christian churches in a province of Asia Minor in his day must not be 
overlooked. Carvien Christo quasi Dec dicere aecum inrxcem,— they 

were wont to ""*£. among themselves aUenuitely a hymn to Ubrist 

as God. Epist. lib. x. Ep. 97. 

■ Bntiih Critic and Quarterly Theol. Review, Oct 1827, p. 903. 



departure of the Israelites from Egypt, &c. ; while otber titki 
denote the churches or particular persons for whoee more imme- 
diate use some parts of the Scriptures were composed, and thus 
afforded light to particular passages.^ 

III. A knowledge of the Aitthor of each book, together 
with the age in which he lived, his peculiar character, his 
sect or religion, and also his peculiar mode of thinking and 
style of writing, as well as tne testimonies which his writ- 
ings may contain concerning himself, is equally necessary 
to the historical interpretation of Scripture. Thus, 

1. The consideration of the testimonies concerning himself, 

which appear in the second Epistle of St. Peter, mill show that 

he was the author of that book s 

Vox he expressly nys, 1. That he was present at the tnnslI^Fation of 
Jesus Christ (2 Fct. I. 18.); 2. That this was his second epistle lo ike 
believihg Jews (iii. 1.) ; and that Paul was his beloved brother (iii. 15.) ; aU 
which circumstances quadrate with Peter. la like manner, the cnmci- 
dencc of style and of peculiar forms of expression, which exist between 
the second and titird epistles of Saint John, and bis other writings, prove 
tliat those epirtles were wri^en by him. Thus we shall be abb to account 
for one writer's uuiiitin| some topics and expatiating upon others — as 6amt 
Mark's silence concernins actions honourable to Saint Peter, and enlarging 
on his faults, hr bciii^ tli'e coiniwnion of the latter, and writing from his 
information. A comparison of the style of the Epistle to the Hfbrewa, 
wirh tliat of Saint Paul's other eplslles, will show that he was the author of 
that admirable composition.* 

2. In order to enter fully into the meaning of the eacred 
writers, especially of the J^ew Testament, it ie neceosary that 
the reader in a manner identify himself with them, and invest 
himself with their affections or feelings ; and aiso familiarize 
himself with the sentiments, Uc. of those to whom the different 
boohs or epistles were addressed.^ 

This canon is of considerable importance, as well in the hivcetigstka of 
words and phrases as in the interpretation of the sacred volume, and par- 
ticularly of the prayers and iuiprccations related or containsd therein. If 
the assistance, which may be derived from a careful study of the al&ctkiat 
and feelings oi tlie inspired writers be disregarded or neglected, it wfll be 
scarcely possible to avoid erroneous exiKwitions of the Scriptures. Daily 
ubservati4in and ex(>erience prove how much of its eneiigy aod perspicuity 
fauiiliar discourse derives from (he affections of the ftpeakers ; and sfaw 
that the same words, when pronounced under the intfueoce of dtflemt 
emotions, convey very different meanings. Franzius has paid partiro> 
lar attention to this subject in the examples adduced in hi* treaiise De 
Inter pretatione Sacre: Hcriptura ; and Franck has written a distinct essij 
on the same tojpic, which, being already extant In our langusf e, it is oo( 
necessary to abridge in this place. ^ 

IV. Knowledge of the Timk when each book was written 
sometimes shows the reason and propriety of things said in it.' 

Upon this principle, the solemn adjumtion in 1 Theas. v. S7., 
which at first sight may seem unnecessary, may be explained. 
It is probable that, from the beginning of the Christian dispensa* 
tion, the Scriptures of the Old Testament were read in every ss- 
sembly for divine worship. Saint Paul, knowing the plenitude 
of the apostolic commission, now demands that the same respect 
should he paid to his writings which had been given to those of 
the ancient prophets: this, thorofore, is a proper direction to be 
inserted in the Jirst epistle written by him ; and the manner, in 
which it is given, suggests an argument that the first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians was the earliest of his epistles. An acrurste 
knowledge of the date of a book is further of peculiar importance 
in order to understand the prophecies and epistles ; for not only 
will it illustrate several apparently obscure particulars in a pre- 
diction, but it will also enable us to ascertain and to confute afilse 
applioition of such prediction. Grotius, in his preface to the 
second Epistle to the Thessalonians, has endeavoured to pn»ve 
that the Emperor Caligula was the man of sin and Simon Magos 
the wicked one, foretold in the second chapter of that epistle ; and 
has fruitlessly laboured to show that it was written a. n. 38 ; but 
its true date, a. n. 62, explodes that appUcation, as also Dr. Ham- 
mond*s hypothesis that Simon Magtui was the man of ttn, and 
the wicked one. 

V. Not unfrequenlly, the consideration of the Place, 1. 
Where any book was written; or, 2. Where any thing was 

• Roberts's Clavis Bibliorum, pp. (II.) (12.) 

• This topic has been ably proved by Braunios, in his Connnentartas ki 
Episfolam ad Hebrtpos, pp. 1(^— 21. : by Pritius, in hia Introductio in Nomn 
TeotamiMitum, cap. iv. § iii. pp. 47, 48., and by Langiiis, in his Comoieatstte 
de Vita et Ei>istola«i Pauli, p. 1.7. Le Clerc has some pertiosnt reiBsrka sa 
the same suojert, in his Ars Critica. pars iii. sect ii. e. vi. p. 372. 

• Pritii Introductio ad N. Test. p. 612. WetsteIn de Inteimc Notv. TstIL 
pp. 149— iri6. 8\'o. edit. Franc kiiPrslectiones HermeoeoOea. p. m 

1 See Mr. Jaciuca's translation of Fraack's Guide to the Hcwlaf m4 
f^tudy of the Scripturefi, pp. 141—176. 8vo. edit. An ealwtadaddai sf 
this essay is given by Franck himself in his PflscHaaaa nmmmmttktk 
pp. 193— 2!30. ; to which Rambach is partly taidefalad te Ml tttaMr III 
Investiitatione Adfectuum. Inst. BotOktmu.W, WJ 111 SmvwWi 
denlus's Instit. Exeget. pp. 2S. si Mf. ; md X & ffMMt ML.IlMfe 
Sacr. pp. 261— 260. '- .» . - 

• Rambach, lustiL Herm. Bur. pb lA 
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id or done, will materially facilitate its historical interpre- of the Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines, Egyptians, Assy- 

tation, especially if regard be had, 3. To the Nature of the nans, Medes, Babylonians, Persians/Arabians, Greeks, Ro- 

Placb, and the customs which obtained there. mans, and other ancient nations, is of (he greatest importance 

1. For instance, it u evident that Saint Paul's second Epistle ^^ ^**? historioal interpretation of the Bible : for, as the Jewish 

to the Thessalonians was written, shortly after the first, at Co- P^?P^® ^^.^ connected with those nations, either m a hostile 

rinth, and not at Athens, as its subscription would import, from oi[»n a pacific manner, the knowledge of their history, customs, 

this circumsunce, fiz. that Timothy and SUvanus or Silas, who ^"?I *"^ literature, becomes the more mterc^sting ; as it is 

joined him in his first letter, were still with him, and joined hun in S^^L^^'^T I ^^ ^™^^*^' wS^Tu^*"!^"!'"^ ^^^ 

L ««ond. (Compere 2 Thess. i. 1. with I Thek ni. 6.. and t^.'^^^^J} ^ have mtercourse with the hea hen, did i 



were 
never 



(Compa: 
Acts 
pray 
men 

tiie m»"r«ction of the Jews at Coring in which they dragged ™C;j tre"^aVBabylonT8rck7tiviV,'and associate them 
him before Gaiho the proconsul of Acham, and accused hun of i^ tBe worship of Jehovah ! Their commercial intercourse 
pcTMuading men /• -wontup contrary to the toto. ( Acts xtiu. 13.) ^jth the Egyptians and Arabs, and especially with the Phce- 
But this considemtion of the place where a book was written nicians, was very considerable ; and at the same time, they 
wiU supply us with one or two observations that will more clearly ^ere almost incessantly at war with the Philistines, Moabites, 
illustrate some passages m the same episUe. Thus it is manifest and other neighbouring nations, and afterwards with the 
from 2 Thess. 111. 8. that Saint Paul could appeal to his own per- Assyrians and Egyptians, until they were finally conquered. 




only address thcif admonitions and threatemngs 

examples, it is dear, from 2 Thess. lii. 1, 2., that the great Apostle Israelites and Jews, but also frequently accost foreign nations, 

of the Gentiles experienced more difficulty in planting a Chris- whom they menace with destruction. The writings of Isaiah, 

tian church at Corinth and in some other places, than he did at Jeremiah, and Ezekiel contain very numerous predictions 

Thessalonica. In a similar manner, numerous beautifiil passages relative to the heathen nations, whicn would be utterly unin- 

in his Epistle to the Ephesians will be more fully understood, by telligible without the aid of profane history. The same 

knowing that they were written at Rome during his first cap- remark will apply to the divisions of time and forms of 

tivity. government that obtained at different periods, which cannot 

2. Our Lord's admirable discourse, recorded in the sixth chap- be ascertained from the perusal of the Sacred Writings 
ter of St John's Gospel, which so many disregarded, is said (v. merely. 

69.) to have been delivered in the synagogue at Capernaum, con- . ^^ proportion, however, as the history of the ancient na- 

aequenUy in a public place, and in that very city which had wit- ^9ns of Asia becomes necessary to the interpretation Oi the 

nessed the peiformanoe of so many of his miracles. And it is Bible, it is to be regretted that it is for the most part involved 

this circumstance of place which so highly aggravated the malice i" so much obscurity and confusion as to require no small 

and unbelief of his hearers. (Compare Matt xl 23.) labour before we can extricate it from the trammels of fable, 

3. The first Psalm bemg wntten in Palestine, the comparison ^^^. ^^i^J »^ »"/ ^^i"g ^}^^ certainty. As the histories of 
(in V. 4.) of the ungodly to chaff driven away by the wind will jncient Egypt have perished, With the excention of a few 
become more evident, when it is recollected that the threshing- iragments preserved in the wriUngs of Josephus, Eusebius, 
aoors in that country were not under cover as those in our modem ^^ ^«', authors, our knowledge of the eariiest state of that 
bams are, but that they were formed in the open air, without the <^^""^ V'V^^^ f sufficieritly confused and intricate) can 
walls of cities, and in lofty situations, in order that the wheat ??*y be derived from Herodotus, Diodorus, and some other 
might 
action 

^^''^^F^lfT T"'""' -^'/xxau.a.. u.-crt .uruugn wmcu ^^.^j^^^ historiaus, havo loug siucc perished; and, for our 

the children of Ismel journeyed, is necessary to the correct under- ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ A^syriatis, reS)urse mist chiefly be had to the 

etandmg of many passages in the Books of Eiodus, Numbers, Scriptures themselves, as no confidence whatever can be 

and Deuteronomy, which were wntten in that desert j^c^ in the narrations of Ctesias, whose fidelity and veracity 

VI. We find it to be no small help to the understanding have justly been questioned by Aristotle, Strabo, and Plu- 

of ancient profane writings, if we can discover the Occasion tarch. The history of the Ammonites, Moabites, Idumaeana, 

on which, as well the time when, they were penned ; and for Philistines, and other petty neighbouring nations, who had 

want of such knowledge many passages in such writings are no historians of their own, is involved in equal obscurity; 

become obscure and unintelligible. iTie same may be ob- for the little that is known of them, with certainty, we are 

served in the books of the Old and New Testament (espe- exclusively indebted to the Holy Scriptures, 

cially in the Book of Psalms and the Apostolical Epistles), The sources, therefore, of that historioal knowledge, which 

the right onderstanding of thfe design of which, as well as is so essential to an interpreter of the Sacred Writings, are, 

of their phraseology, is most essentially promoted by a in the first place, the Old and New Testemento, and next the 

careful observance of the Occasion upon which they were works of Josephus and profane authors. It is, however, to 

written. be observed, tnat where the latter speak of the Jews, they 

To some of the Psalms, indeed, there is prefixed a notice of ^^f^Uy miitrepresent them, as is done by Justin and Tacitus, 

the occasioii on which they were composed : and, by comparing With a view to reconcile these various contradictions, and to 

these with one another, and with the sacied history, great light overcome the difiiculues thus interposed by the unoerteintv 

may be, and has been, thrown upon the more difiicult passages ; ^^ ancient profane history, various learned men have at dif- 

and the meaning, beauty, and energy of many expressions have ferent times employed themselves in diffesting the remains 

been set in a clearer point of view. But where no such tiUes of ancient history, and comparing it with the Scriptures, in 

are prefixed, the occoMion must be sought firom internal circum- ^^^J ^ "j"f^*« them as much as possible; and the Con- 

f^^ru'tm nections of Sacred and Profane History, by Drs. Shuckford, 

Psalm xliL was evidenUy written by David, when he was in ^'I'^T'^V^^^ Russell, Steckhouse's History of the Bible, 




with the histor? of the oonspiracy of Absalom, .»^«^ .T <>».^^ - <,riri r* .. . ^ ^* j j 

plu>l. who h.d Wted the ^undb «f hi. wvereign, ^ related . J^"»- ^^^fi^'' f ^^'u'Tl'^ °f computing and ad- 
SiS Smb. x»„ «id .!«► with the ch«»:t.r of the coSnU whither "i?"! Pf""!" "{ ^^iLlf i*^ *!JP^f' Mnportance towaida 



i 



d^ni^^^J ^rd^^"tMiionThui'\{ we compare U """"i.^]' ^^'^"^''« Credibility of the Gospel HUtory, are 

I, aided by AWtho. particularhr worthy of notice.* 
»vereiffn as related ''1". Chronoloot, or the science of computu 

u- ^.^L., »kuk>. justing periods of time, is of the greatest importen^ .^ *,»<«.., 

wIueh5ifd«id«.ltwi.h.^h.««,':S^p.i.ty.. ^^ ^"rf'Auufke^lerrerbi:!^ 

VIL AMomT Sacwd aUd Prof are Hutort.— Ah a^ plishment of many of the prophecies. Chronology is further 

foaiiiluqi witk'tbe hislflrf of tha ImelitMf as well as that of service to the biblical criuc, as it sometimes leads to the 

discovery and correction of ndstakea in numbers and dates, 



^ifaMlMr. Ac * An aeeount of their valoable works Is siven In the Bhuookavhicai. 
-• * to VoL n. 
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which have crept into particular texts. As considerable dif- 
ferences exist in the chronolojjy of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Scjitun^int version, and Jo- 
sephus, different learned men have applied themselves to the 
iDvestiiTcition of these difficultic^s, and have communicated 
the result of their researches in elaborate systems. Some 
one of these, after examiiiinfr their various claims, it will be 
desirable to have constantly at hand, 'i'he principal systems 
of (yhronolojry are those of Cappel, Vossius, Archoishop 
Usher, Bedford, Jackson, and Dr. Hales ; of which an ac- 
counl will be found in the Bibliogkaphical Appkndix to the 
second Volume. 

IX. A knowledtro of Biblical Antiquities Hncludina; the 
Sacred and Profane History, (jrpojrraphy, Geneaioory, Natural 




mentioned in the Bible^ is indi8|>ensably necessary to tlie 
right understanding of the sacred volume. 

1. What the peculiar rites, manners, and customs of the 
Hebrews and ottier nations actually were, that are either 
mlluded to or mentioned in the Scriptures, can only be ascer- 
tained by the study of their Political, Ecclesiastical, and 
Civil State ; without an accurate knowledge of which, all 
interpretation must be both defective and imperfecL 

It, in order to enter fully into the meaning, or correctly appre- 
hend the various beauties, of the Greek and Roman classicB, it 
be necessary to be acquainted with the peculiar forms of govern- 
ment which prevailed — the powers of magistrates — modes of 
executing the laws — ^the punishments of criminals — ^tributes or 
other duties imposed on subjects — their military affairs— «iacrcd 
rites and festivals — private life, manners, and amusements — 
commerce, measures, and weights, dec. &.c, — how much greater 
difficulties will be interposed in his way, who attempts to interpret 
the Scriptures without a knowledge of these topics ! For, as the 
customs and manners of the oriental people are widely dilferent 
from those of the western nations ; as, further, their sacred rites 
differ most essentially from every thing with which we are 
acquainted, and as the Jews in particular, from the simplicity of 
their language, have drawn very numerous metaphors from the 
works of nature, from the ordinary occupations and arts of life, 
from religion and things connected with it, as well as from their 
national history ; — there are many things recorded, l>oth in the 
Old and New Testament, which muht appear to Europeans either 
obscure, unintelligible, repulsive, or absurd, unless, forgetting our 
own f)eculiar habits and moden of thinking, we transport our- 
selves in a manner to the East, and diligently study the customs, 
whethiT political, sacred, or civil, which obtained there. In the 
6eci)nd volume of this work, the author has attempted to compress 
the most important tacts relative to biblical antiquities. 

2. ^Vit!l rpsrard to ('oins, MtDAiiS, and otiikr Ancient 
Remains, considered as a sourcti of intcrprotniion, a frw 
remarks imd illustrations may be here iiitroducrd. The 
examples given in pp. Hrt — ;i*J. Ai//;m, as collateral testimo- 
nies to the credilulity of the sacred writers, may indeed 
be considered as so many clueidniions of the ])assages there 
referred lo. Two or thret; achlitioual instiinoes shall now be 
subjoined, which will serve to show the important herme- 
neuiical aid, which may be derived from these remains of 
ancient art. 

1. Acts xi. 20. It came to pass that tlie disciples were 

called {yi^fxx.'vivAt) Christians, first in Antioch. 

(•niniiM'nlatnrH nnM critirn Hri> iinirli divulcd in fiplnion roiicorniiig tltf 
nri:>iii nf tin* ii]i|)«^il.ili(iu <'liristiaii. Sxik^ arc nt' oitiniMii that ii was lirsi 
invi-rnrd by tliu eiicniioH of rr'li;rii>n, ninl w.i.^ fixni upon tin; iliKriplcs oi 
C'hrisr na m Mti^ma of reproach. In ritnt'iriibitKiii ol'ihis opinii)ri, rlu-y rffer 
ti» Aris Axvi. V:S. aiiil 1 P>>|. iv. 1(>. Oilicis iiii:!;:iiii', lliat (lit' Chrisriiuis 
lh«Mii.->i'lvi-8 u<:<iiiiit.'il tliis apprih'.tiMii. Oitii-rH, wiili iimrt* pnipniMy, citti- 
crivi" (li;it il WHS ffiv«»n to thfiu l»y rlixmo :t;>{Hiiiiii!iciir, or liy .hi ornolt.' fumi 
it*»\. In uriry ut/i^r p.i-*:««<:<' nf ilji- Ni'w Tisfaiin-nl (wiih p< rliap^^ nno 
c>\c-i>pn'>ii niil\). wliorc \hf word Xr^"1«f•: (ir.inr». as wll as in riio Si-|>- 
iTMiriiii MT.-i"ri.« It iHiilorinly riwaiis hiMiie wanM-ii by a diviin« (iraclc; and 
wIhiiwo Kiii.-idpr, that i( I'l.id Itfcn pr«>di.-if;il l*y ls;iitli (Ixii. '/) that ijip 
liiiiiri" cliMn-li sliiuild //" rnllfil b^ a nkw NA.Mis,'wbio!i ihi' mouth cif the 
Lurdn'mH nam-, wo sliall be justifi^ in ■dupiin^ \\\f tliird inU'rpretation. 
and r».i;ilrr ill- j>;iS'>.'\!:i; lbii«: — And the dinciplttt xrtrv calhil ChristianH 
bi/tlu'iiir aj'iiointmtnl Jirat at Antioch.* The currorfness of this inter- 



* SiM' Itif'I's I.«>xii-on in LXX. voce X^n^atn^^. 

* Tilt' pl:iii', wliir".' Iliiii divine anpelLilion was civm to the di«rijilrfl of 

Clirisi i.s ii'O iiiiinirfonf to b«' alfocvtnor passed by. It w.t« at Antinrh, 

tl.«' inriri>pii!js f»f Syria, at lliai tini** pro«Miiinf?nt for the ypN'ndoiir of its 
editice.s. and tbf ri(-hfi!i, bixnry, and prollisacy of its iniiabitHiiis; nnd in 
!hi»« 8(!r>inin:!ly lit!lc nri*.iiiii<»anro wo may r»'rotfiii»i> an adililional triiiiiipii 
of ihe fio»prl, that/Afi/ rtnenihl^ narw^. wliicboMiKOHOvrry ono who boarn 
tl lo d(f|Mir( from all inicpiiiy V-i Tim. Ii. 19 ), shmild havo c'ommenrf d iu a 
city where every kind of iniquity prevailed. Furliier, it waif at Antioch in 



pretatinu is confirmed, not only by the (act, that the verb Xpp^sr*^. u 
Udi'd in this seniii' amuiig Greek wntern, and is especially uiideraiood con 
cernins the manifestation of the heathen gud^ iu which rcrponsvjf wer« 
given to ilioae who consulted them ; but also by the fact of its occiirriiif on 
an ancient volivi; tablet found at Rome, which was formerly acen in the 
temple of il-:«cnlapius, on an island m the Tiber: from which the loUuwim 
paattagea are sekcied : — 

ATTAIZ TAIi: HMErAIi: rAIIII 

TINI TI*A£iI £XPHMATfL£N (3 BioO. 

In those days (the yrod) divinelt answbrbo (or gave an oracular response 
tu), one Gaiu^ a blind man. 

AOTKi£}I riArTPITIKill..,. 
EXPHMATI2:£N0 bEOX. 

TIio God divimbLt amswersd Lucius, who laboured under a pleu- 
risy." 

2. John zi. 19. EAJix^diwatr nP02 TA2 REP I Mtf/^«v m,u 
Mtptxr. 

The expressions, oi wipt Tir«, and ei a/t^i T«i»a, are usul by the bej< 
Cirenk wriivrs lor the persons thnmsflveri : the same miKli- uf rtjiisirucru^ 
obtains in Ibis pai<Mj!e of St. John'ii GuK)iel, wliicli i« cunreciiy rondf r*-d 
in our aulhunzi'd version, 7%ey rame to Martha and Mary. The i-uine 
expression occurM in an inii<*riplion found at OibKiiKib.s : £11 1 APXnNToi 
MAPKOr OTAlilOT IIIPPOI AP1HX01, OI IIEPI 1102.£I^HX 
ZHbOr TO r AIOPONOMOI, K0r.N02: Af^HN'AlOr, Ac. Tliat 1^ <iuiih4 
the archonship of Marcud Ulpius Pvrrhus [the son of | AniechiiK. :iic- Ato. 
ronumoi (or inapertom of markets) Poseides the aun of Zethus tor the thud 
lime, Kunus [the sun of] Athrniciis, &c. 6iC.* 

3. Acts xix. 35. Commentators have been much perplexed 
concerning the functions of the TfctfA/Aafnus, or Towu-derk of 
Ephesus. 

As the Ephesians were at this time solemnizing: fames in honour of Diana 
(whoM! celebrated temple wa« erected at the cuuimon exprnne of all Uit- 
the cities of Asia) un.ler the preaidency of the AsiarrhK, ttmi ia. pruici[.-4l 
offlrera or hi);h-priest;» chosen by the community ofAfia f«r that pun«Nu-, 
it IS hichly probable that this rf»/*M»rivi was a penion of greater aut)H>rr.y 
than the clerk or reconler of Ephesua. DouminuK, an ancient autJk>r. 
cited by the chronologer Malela* (who, being a native of Ephesu*« cfulil 
not but be acquainted with the public transartinns of liis own city), rtlai«« 
that, besides the Syrlarch, there were the Alytarcti, who roprewnted 
Jupiter, the r3»u/*»Ttv(, who repreacntcd Apollis and the Ainphitalea. who 
represented Mercury ; and that suitable honours were [>aid to theui bvil 
the people. Anuleiub* al^<u states, that a iM/ufmrtvs pret-ldod overcrrtua 
sacred rites in E^ypt. The presumption, therefore, is. that ih** Ff a/n^aru; 
of Epheaus was not a civil ollScer, as ia commonly supimined, but a sacrf^ 
utfirer; and ihitf presumption is convened into certainty by the fact th4% 
among the various coins of that city, which are atill oatanL there are 
several cnntaming the names of i>erson8 who bore the title of APXlEPETi, 
IPAMMATETi:, or, High Prieat-^cribc, particularly one which was jqruck 
during the triumvirate of Auiru8tua. Anthony, and I.«pi(tua (no very lnc{ 
lime before the transaction related in Acts xix.), whicit has the foUbnim 
iiucription :— 

APXIEPETS: rPAM FAATKliN ET©TKPATHS E4>E2:ii^N 



Glaiiron Euthycrate.^ the High Priest-Scribe of the Ephrsiana^ 
Now. as tliiH officer was the representative of Apollo, who could be nw 



nKin 



pn>por to aiMTe.<(fl the infuriated populace, or UH>re hkely to have wr^ M 
and infliienro with Ihem, and the force of an oracle in what he «aid to Ihesi. 
than that otlir-er to whom they |iaid the honours due lo Apollo » Tlie c^^l 
sense of his addre.«:«, and the happy eflccl it produced mwn the Ep.hewu 
IXMiulaoe. rontinn tliis r.onclii.<ion. 

It w»'re not ddrirult to nddiire many aildiiional ini^lances. in which lit 
comparatively nnrried apitliraiion of coins and inscriptions is riiii-ulatr.|ri.« 
eUinduie particular woids and lormsof i-xpressiDn in the Nrw Tf;sraij|i^t.-: 
but Ihr pri'cediiig in.Mances niay sutrjrn ; and U^c student who is d^'.-i-n."* 
of prosocufiiig thw siihjiM-f furtloT will find ample niatcriiils iu the pulu-.u- 
tiuns of Bishop Mfinler, already cited. 

In the application of Diblical Antiquities to the interpretation 
of the Sacred Writings, it is, however, of the utmost imjmrtance, 
that wu should l)e guided by the exercise of a solvr and cautioi:s 
judnmeuU and by the influence of a correct taste ; lest we ascriJ-e 
to the inspired authors sentiments which ()erhn)>s never enli'mi 
their minds, or imagine customs which never had any existence. 
From this mistake, that acute biblical critic, and ni\vt dilicrnt 
investigator of orietital manners and customs, Michaelis, is not 
exempt. 

In Pn»v. X. U. we re.id, Wi.tn mrn Jay up kjwtrltdsf, that is, tn-a.<yr<* il 
up, and rrscrvt.' it forjipriipero|iporlunily to make use nfii : but fA» ,-n.i.th 
of th': /(toU.-ih is near destruction} sucli a" one Is always talkin* and fe:.;i lu 



Syria, and not RiHiie in Italy : and this circumstance annihilates the pmuo 
pr«^liM».*iioii8 nf that corrupt section of the universal profe<si.iiig t*hrij><uo 
chiirch. whirli, in dim-f opposition to the evidence of historv aii>l \xc\ 
nrrnstatitly assumes to be the luolhor and mistress uf all the cliurch'sof 
Chri.«»t. 

• (iriiferi Thesanni.'* In^:rrip♦ionum. p. Ixxi. Munteri ^yinUd.T ad Inter 
pref;iiii«noni Nov. Test, i.x MarmoribiiH. in Misc. Hafiiipn.<iin, vol. i iiani. 
pp. A, y. The orai'iilar re!=ponse?» above meniioned were given in l^r 
teinnln of .E.sculopius, hi the night-tiiue, and for the most part to wrk^nj 
while asleep. 

« MUnior, Symb'd.T. p. 23. It is, however, proper to remark, that the 
reachng ^»i s»5» M.%fr*v %A^ y.jft*v is not fuuy established. The Todet 
Beza* omits the words r»( nt^i, and the Cod'ices Vaticanua, Ephreiai, 
Regius r>2 1 (Sii-idiuni i^.). amlCVilbeninufu simply read vpvf ti>v Ma/^at i»« 
Mapiair to Martha and Mary ; and the Syriac version lias only the names 
nf the two sisters. Mitntcr, ibid. Winer's Grammar to the KewTetf. 
p. r>i. 

• Joan. Malela, n. 374, Ac. Citetl in Biscoe on the Acis, -w*!. I. n. 90Sl 

< In Milesia undecima cited by Basuage, AonaL voL L p. 873. fllseOi^ |i 

1 Rasche, Lexicon Rel NuramariK, tom. H. put L eoL 6IBL 
■ Biscoa on the Acts, voL L p. 3(A 



Cup. n. SicT. IL < 6.] 

ttj<cb'uutnfltheiHibiutnihelulFrcJau>euriliiiTene>Mkcbft«UflreKlt: the 
^btui/i c^fAe/oo/uA latta rritrn- mar at hand {ihunbulun prminquum) ; 
■nd he illiuinteifltiiv eiprpuion bj Lb«oheiiul cuMoiaof oinniig p«r- 



ON fflSTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 



kla ^H^wd intlpHl dliea 



But, more particulvly, 

{ 1.) HV »ftou/d ijiw./ija(e lAr lam, BfdnionM, and principle 
%f Ihtte ttaliont amtng ithtm the Htbrgjpt reiitUdfir a long 
time, or wilh wham ihey held a cltte irUercaurte, and /rtm 
wAiHB 11 ii probable they received tame (•/ rA™. 

From Ihe long lendence of the Hebrewi in Egypt, it hu been 
<onJFctureJ b; Mine leamal men that Ibe; detited b; far the 
gresur part of their inititutiona fioin tho Egyptians: but thi* 
hypothnja appean untenable, to ita full eitent, the laraelitaa 
being Kparated from the Egyptians by their paatoral habits, 
which rendered them abominabte in the eyes of the latter. At 
the same lime, from their having paiaed four hundred years 
in that country. It is not unlikely that they derived tomi^ things 
from their oppmiaara. A few initance* will elucidate this remark. 
1. Under the Jewlah Ihtocrac^, ib* jud|ei are renrfgeniFd si hDl;t 
penon*. and ss sHdiii Ln the place of Jehovab.a The E^jEKlani regarded 

foT fhU fscE, conjcclures (bsl rhe leiaeltles jukl aa Ibeir call Trom ^jpl, 

of Ihelr Im (He liod iiL &), oEere the maid fudg^^™Uu arl|fllfrS 
Hebrew, rod*.' Afaln, uricuHuni mi Ihe beet* of the whole Mosaic 
poHljr 1 and II was piobabiy rrom Iba EnTptlani Ihal Uie Jewish leflslslar 

on a siinlltr plao^ The prleau, and espactillv Lhs Lsviles, unhed the pro. 
fesdwi or mulilen of rel^ton with that of lUeraii amoni lhs Jews, in the 
mme nunner as the ErrpDan priests bid panidoaed ItterslDre amoof 
Uiemselie^ solhsllhslrlnullailoawaivbonTEuptiBniDUaorliln.' And, 
■a uienlioo no ftirther Inslancea of Ulis liiiHl, Ibe mullen eajrwhieh Ibe 
Israebles reqdired ofAamn aeema lo have been an exact resemblance of 
■be cclabialad BtTpllan (od Apis, wlio wsa woraUpped onder Ihe loria of 

% AiBeab<wiDeBiprr<Dd.duriaRibPlreapilT»Ti sonieofiheJewiapiHBr 
to hmie Imbibed Ihe sbiurd noitoo of the Persians, Ihal Ihere wcfe iwo 

and Ihal acrordlnjt la the ascendency of one or ulber of these, food ml 

(S.) We niul lake care nat la aicriie eamparatiiielg madern 
ritei andeuttaau tt ihe ancienl Htbrrat. 
FnninotulFiidlni u Ihli rule. Ihe Jewish Irachera, and those ChrlMlsn 

Ing Ihe dilTereal sfes. tiuj hsve conseqiienlj^ ronlbuadiid sneleiil numnem 
andcuMomswIIh Ihnaa which are of raodero dale. The TslmDiBsIs, and 
other Jewish writers; should dm be eonsalied wilbont the {reaiesi eauiion -, 
for, n>lii| ss iber did loni afler the deatruciimi of die Jewioh pollir, ihe; 
not onlv were Inperfeellv acqualDled with h. but Iher likewise conlradlct 
euh wher. sa well as Josephus and Fhl>^ sulhoia everj wif inore Honh; 



;'.B.";s, 



iiMlsee1lsnea!Ucrs,lo 



'Ai 



• Diodoras aieului. lib. L c. 9a "Prom ibis cause" (vli. gialiiode to 
beiie&EUiTa, siDonfl whom Ihev reclomeil such animals as were peculiailjr 
uaerul to Ihe connlrj, snd held Ibem bcreil) " Ihe Bfypflans eeem so ic 

Thej eseo beUen that It is im whhoat ibe peculiar care o'f^Provldencc 
thai Iher arrive al supreme power ; and Ihsl Ilwae. wlw have Ibe will and 
the power to perfortn deeds of the f reslest beneflcence, art partakers of 

• Mlehaella's CommeBUrles on the Laws of Uose^ voL L p. 192. 



■ Schumseher, De Cqhn Anlmslluni hiler ^nTptloi elJudieoeConiiiien. 
tallo. pp 4a--t7. Our kemrd eoiifllrvmsn, Spencer, In his work Ds Leii- 
Kmib Hebraxirum, and MfchseJIs, In his commenlaries above cited. Iiivf 
'atxiwn, In roaay addltiOEiai taamples, the strlklnf reseiubluice betweeii. 
maoT of lhs balHuikini of the litaelllH and Ihoie of ihs EirpUaos. 
• Tttrlon. and Lnwth, on laslsh ili. 7. 

I* Josepho^ DaBeUo JuiUeo,llb, U.e.ailt.siidAnllq. Hb.ivllkc.l 
( 1. The Phsrtssaa held that everr aunl was Immonsl. but Ihsl only Ihf- 
w^of lhaTHi>itasMstial»SBil«rata Inio oiher boJeik whUe the anula of bad 
■MaanmUMtlaMandpQBtihaMM. AtdntriaH,thl>aeGOaniaiipesrs 
H siiMiailillhsdalsinMiifll ftnl (ftfta ¥ilt HIV butUieTenDCDance 
Hwigf « bsfc « <d isfcM H li eiBJJit«d thw J «i«B h «i fc awJddBt of ih. 
PtatMM o^M As avMOt •( dM Jtn M ■<1m4 Md «r blBMlf In 



the ftcrlptDret Ihemsefves. anct lndul|^B( ihelr 

'Do necEMSry consfquence is, llial those learned men who have impli. 
Inr Ibllmed the Talmudists, hsve been preclphiued Inlo vsrious errors. 
rouilbeie mlslakei, noleven Relandandlkeniusare enmpt— Iwooftba 
.«•! wrnars, perhaps, who have applied ibemsclvei in Ibe InveMltillon of 

(3.) Laillg, sur ktu-aledge s/ biblical antiguiliet mxt ft# 

derived /rem pure laurcei. 

I inportanl sonree Is nnmieMioDably the Old snd New 



irly viliisbli 



|s of Fhilo, Ji 



Talfliudlsla Furlber, s JiidlckiuB coiiipsrlsun ol 
roiuned amon; snc lent, and eoniparalWely line uhiviied iiaiiona, Willi iihfbe 
mierh^ned by tiie Hebrews or Jews, wiHl from Ihelr sluilhtude. enable us 
D eikier more fUllJ^ inlo the lueanins of ihe sacred writers. Thus maov 
ilesalnf ilhjiIralloasDf ptlrlsrchit life snd nunners ma/ be sblahied. l^ 

iTosH^Tbe'lllod, for hisunee, IlluuntH Abnhsai's''minner ot^iMlnR 
he laeriBce.is The nautirchalhospltalll7 Is similar 10 Ibitdewrlbi 
3d>aseT,» How earti s belief In the nilnisliv of angels obtained su 

■■ — ' '■'-nt from eomparlni the secoaol ~' "—'- 

rnishea sn addklonBt proof id 



leisraccesstsUM 

ilerlslly from tl«* 

•B, ihu we should 

iBt llieni. Where, 

. ., , . ., lomjb* discovered 

preulion^oTuie Bible, Ih«e'&H^ la not allule ftcKuied bj (he per'oiid oV 

' 'iravelsoflhose who hsve explored the Essl. Amaoatheie 

iHorsloIhe pronMtkin of nblical Kienee, ihe nemes of 

EVAiTleni. MsUDdT»11, Thonipsoo, Chsrdin, Shni, Hasselqulsl, Pocock, 
Nlebiihr, 8eet»n. Dr. E, D. Chrke, Lord VsMnla, Wslpole, Ouseier, 
Horler. l.laM. Kusscl, C'hsleiubrlsnd, Buixkhudi, Bucklnihaiu, Beiioiil, 
l>r. Richardson. Ihs Rev, Mr. Jowell, Sir R, K. Porter snd others, are 

L-aiious wrilera hsve judielonaly sppUed Iheinselvea lo srieclini aiij 
■ rrinftnn the uinsl melerlal piaiages of Ihelrlravels, which are csknlaled 
to elucidate Ihe llnlv Scriptures. In thlsdepsTfinenlof iscred Nlerature, 
the caii>plhuk>ns of Harnitr, Biirder. and the ediior of Cahnel's DIcllonsrv 
!>f IbeOibie, are panleularlj distinguished. Of these works, as neU as of 

3. Intimately connected with history and chronolo^ is an< 

eiit Geoorapht, esperially that of Palestine and the neigh- 

bouriiig: countries ; Ihe knowledge of which, it is univeraally 

confessed, lends to illustrate almost innumerable passages of 

" riplure. The principal sources of sacred geo^phy are 

■ Scripturea themselves, and the ancient Greek and other 

ilersjwho have tteetedon the different countries mentioned 

Uie Bible; and to these may be added the voyages and 

travels of Chaidin, Seeiien.i' and otheii, mentionea above, 

who have explored the East, and whose narratives contain 

many very ha|)py elucidations of Ihe physical and political 

(jeography of the Bible. — These sources have been diligently 

consulted by most of the learned men who have applied 

themselves to the illt ■— -' "■■" ■ ■ ■- '^- 

rincipal works on s 
lichaelis, Spanheim, Reland, 



i. Neil to History and Geography, Gimaloov holds 

place in tho study of^ihe Sacred Writings. T.__ 
' e correctly, if at all under- 



Cosipendlum ArchKcloEls flebraicB, Proleiom 

I. sscr. p, me. 

Illsi, lib. 1. V. 460, «1. compared with G-n. iv 
Trollope has bsppily spplicd the Homeric eipreaitons lo Ibe el 
Ibe 8cr1«ures, in sbonl lour hundred instances, in his isluah 
Homer wiibEi^DhNoiea London, 1327.1 Toll. 8vo. 

—430. ■ ■ ■ 

.< Ope.. 

I. ■■frhei 

menland reliilon.Bie sliliiiie samel Their ere ilTing Impreasi 
Dhpnal mould ; lad, at every Mep, some objeel, loiiie Idiom, 
or sDme custom of common Itfe, natads the traveller of — 
and coaBrnis.aboveall.Uie baant*, dw aeciinc}, and Ibe 
ianiuate and hMory of lhs BUe." Kettn's Secood Ji 
Persia. Pref p. vili. 

" The resu(iofM.SBBti«i'sraas«rehes. which were on 
Ihe tkilronsfe of the Psieilir 
oflhrHo5l.»nd 
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OF COMMENTARIES. 
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stood, unless the genealogy of the Messiah, and his descent 
from Abraham and Darid, be distinctly traced. This is 
obTious from the prophecies, whicli, a?es before his advent, 
determined the line ot his descent; and left nothing to 6hance 
or imposture on the important subject of the promised seed, 
that, in the fulness of time, was to ^* bruise the serpent^s head,'* 
and by his one oblation of himself, once offered, was to make 
a full and perfect atonement for the sins of the whole world. 
Many neat eenealogical tables are to be found in some of the 
earlier and larger editions of the Bible. Some of the most 
useful treatises on this subject are noticed in the Biblioora- 
PBiCAL Appendix. 

5. Of equal imoortance with either of the preceding branches 
of knowledge is Natural History ; by which alone many, 
otherwise oWure, passagres of Scripture can be explained. 
Thus, frequent direct mention is made of animals, trees, 
plants, and precious stones; sometimes the Scripture ex- 
presses sentiments either in allusion to, or by metaphors taken 
from, some fact in natural history ; and sometimes characters 
are described in allusion to natural objects ; and without the 
knowledge of these, we cannot perceire the nature of the 
characters intended. Much information concerning this im- 
portant topic may be derived from the labours of the oriental 
travellers already mentioned, and especially those of Shaw, 
Russell, Hasselquist, Forskal, andf Niebuhr. The most 
successful investigations of this interesting topic are to be 
found in the writings of Bochart, Celsius, iScheuchzer, Pro- 
fessor Paxton, and especially of the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

6. Lastly, in perusing the sacred volume, the attentive 
reader cannot fail to be ^tnick with allusions to Philosophi- 
cal Notions and Sects, as well as to certain branches of 
ieaming, which were cultivated by the nations or people 
therein mentioned : it is impossible fully to apprehend the 
force, propriety, and beauty of these allusions without a 
knowledge of the notions, &jf^, referred to. A short sketch 
of the principal Jewish sects occurs in the second volume of 
this work ; out the only writer, to the best of the author's 
recollection, who has discussed this subject in a separate 
treatise, is the learned and indefatigable Professor Buadeus, 
in his Introdudio ad Historiam Phi&Ktphise Hebrsoarum^ Halx, 
1720, 8vo. ; of whose labours he has availed himself. The 
philosophical notions which obtained among the Jews are 
also inpidentally treated in most of the larger commentaries, 
as well as in most of those works which profess to be 
Introductions to the Bible. 



§9. ON COMMENTARIES. 

I. Different claasea of Commentariea. — II. JVature of Scholia. — 
III. Commentariea. — IV. Jlfodem veraiona and paraphraaea. 
— V. Homiliea. — W.Collectiona of obaervationa on Holy ff'rit. 
— VII. The utility and advantage of Commentariea. — VIII. 
Deaig^n to be kept in vievfy -when conauUing them. — IX. Rulea 
for conaulting Commentariea to the boat adx^antage, 

I. The labours of expositors and commentators have been 
divided into various classes, according to the nature of tlicir 
difTrrent works ; for, although few confine themselves to one 
method of interpretation, exclusively^ yet each generally has 
some predominant character, by which he is peouliarly dis- 
tinguished. Thus, some are, 

1. Wholly Spiritual or Fignratix^e / as (vocceius, and those 
foreign commentators who have followed his untenable system, 
viz. that the Scripture is every where to l)c taken in the fullest 
sense it will admit; and in our own country, Dr. Gill, Dr. Haw- 
ker, and some minor writers. 

2. JAterid and Critical t "uch arc Ainsworth, Wetstcin, Dr. 
Blaynoy, Bishop Patrick, Lowth, and Whitby, Calmet, Chais, 
Bishop Lowth, Archbishop Newcome, Wall, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Priostloy, and others. 

3. IV holly Practical; as Musculus, Zuingle, Baxter, Henry, 
Ostcrvald, Dr. Fawcett, the " Reformer's Bible, &c. Ac 

4. Those who unite critical, philological, and practical obser- 
vations : such are the commentaries of Dr. Dodd, Bishop Mant and 
Dr. D'Oyly, Poole, Scott, M. Martin, Dr. A. Clarke, Mr. Benson, 
Ac on the entire Bible, and the paraphrases of Pyle, and of Mr. 
Orton, on the Old Testament ; on the New Testament. Dr. 8. 
Clarke and Py!f», Dr. Doildridge, Mr. Locke, Dr. Benson, Dr. 
Macknight, Mr. Gilpin, Ac. Ac. 



A more correct classification of expositorywritings may 
be into Scholia, Perpetual JnnotationSj Commentanes^ and 
Farajskrases ; whose united desij^ is, to lead their readers to 
the riffht understanding^ of the author whom they undertake 
to explain. Hence their province is, to illustrate obscure 

Sassaffes, to reconcile apparent contradictions, to obviate 
ifficiuties, whether verbai or real, and, in short, to remove 
every thinj^ that may tend to excite doubts in the minds of the 
readers ofthe Bible. 

II. ScHouA are short explanatory notes on the sacred 
writers ; whose authors, termed tcholtatia, particularly aim at 
brevity. In this kind of exposiHyy writings, obscure words 
and phrases are explained by such as are more clear ; figura- 
tive by such as are proper ; and the genuine force of each word 
and phrase is pointed out Further, the allusions to ancient 
manners and customs are illustrated, and whatever light may 
be thrown upon the sacred writer from history or geography 
is carefully concentrated, and concisely expressed : nor docs 
the scholiast fail to select and intromice the principal and 
most valuable various readings, whose excellence, antiquity, 
and genuineness, to the best of his judgment, g;ive them a 
claim to be noticed. The discordant interpretations of difficult 
passages are stated and examined, and the most probable one 
IS pomted out, but without exhibiting the grounds of th« 
exposition. These various topics, however, are rather touched 
upon, than treated at length : though no material passages 
are (or at least ought to be) left unnoticed, yet some very 
obscure and difficult passages are left to be discussed and 
expounded by more learned men. Such was the method, 
according to which the ancient scholiasts composed theii 
scholia for illustrating Homer, Sophocles, Anstophaoes, 
Horace, Virgil, and other Greek and Latin classics ; and the 
same mode has been adopted by those Christian writers who 
have written scholia on tne Biole.i 

III. The various topics, which engage the attention of the 
scholiast, are also discussed, but more at length, b}r Commkiita- 
TORS ; whose observations form a series oi continuous anno- 
tations on the sacred writers, and who point out more cleailj 
the train of their thoughts, as well as the coherence of their 
expressions, and all the various readings which are of any 
importance. The commentator, therefore, not only furnishes 
summaries of the argument, but also resolves the expiessiinu 
of his author into their several parts, and shows in what 
respects they agree, as well as where they are apparently at 
variance. He further weighs and examines different passaevs, 
that admit of different interpretations ; and while he offen 
his own views, he confirms them by proper arguments or 
proofs, and solves any doubts which may attend his own 
interpretation. Further, a judicious commentator will avci-i 
all prolix, extraneous, and unnecessary discussions, as well 
as fiir-fctched explanations, and will bring every ]>hilologic^l 
aid to bear upon passages that are in any degree difficult or 
obscure. Commentators ou^ht not to omit a singh:^ passst^e 
that possesses more than ordinary difficulty, though the cor- 
trar}' is the case with many, who expatiate very copiously on 
the more easy passages of Scripture, while they scarcely 
touch on those which are really difficult, if ihoy do ii"t 
altogether omit to treat of them. In a word, it is the com- 
mentator's province to remove every difficulty that can impede 
the biblical reader, and to produces whatever can facilitate his 
studies, by rendering the sense of the sacred writings more 
clear and easy to be apprehended. 

IV. A peculiar and importimt method of exposition is that 
of Modern Versions and Paraphrases. Aeither can be 
properly executed unless their authors have previously mas- 
tered the book or passage which they intend to translate or 
paraphrase, and are well versed in the language. Versions 
of diffi^renl books and with diffijrent designs should not all 
be conducted upon the same plan. 

1. A Version is the rendering fully, perspicuously, and 
faithfully, of the words and ideas of an author into 'a dif- 
ferent language from that which he used. The properties c-f 
a good version are — correctness and fidelity in expressing the 
precise manner in which the idea is presented, the fiaures, 
order, connection, and mode of writing; yet without l)eing 
always literal and expressing word for word. Further, it 

» Somewhat similar to Scholia are the Qtifstiona or iiYqiiiries conr erninf 
partirulnr buoks of Srripinre which were composed by ancient ecc>aa*- 
riral writtTB: thoy liitler from Schoha iu this respeci, that questions »r« 
*»xcluHivcly routined to the consideration of «09ne difficult paMajt«sooK 
whoee rneaninL' was at that time an objecl of dincuRjriun, while It b tJie 
dtsi^n of SchoMa lu notice ^rery difficnlt or obscure pasHuce with brwiiy 
and pt>rspi< niiy. Aw/nsfiue, anions other biblical treati**'^ wrole tiro 
I bookit ul UtuistioH*'^ EvungcliccL, on Ute Go8i>els of MaUbew and Luk& 
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•honid be accommodated to the idiom of the lan^agg, which 
the translator is using, and at the Bame time be perspicuous 
And flowing. 

Id reference to versions it may be inquired, 1. Under what 
circumstances it may be lawfu] to depart from the style end 
manner of the original authort (There are words, Rgurea, 
and modes of construction, which cannot be lilerairj ex- 
pressed in a different langiisge.) Q. Whether the Hebraic 
coDSiruction is n be retained! It seems by no means proper, 
that the peculiar manner ot an ancient author should be 
entirely oblitenited ; much lass, that a difTerent manner be 
obtruded upon bim. 3. Whether Ibo lechnical terms which 
occur in the New Testament should be changed for others. 

3. A PABAiniBASt is the expression, in greater extent, of 
the meaningof the sacred author; in which is inserted what- 
erer is necessary to explain the connection and exhibit the 
Mnse: so ihafn^at is obscure is thus rendered moreperspi- 
CDous, in one continued and unbroken narrative. J^ravi'ded 
the inle^riii/ of hit tBithor't ttrue be o&Mrtv^,the paraphiastis 
•t liberty to abridge what is narrated at length, to enlarge on 
what is written wilh brevity, to supply luppoatd omissions, 
to fill up chasms, to illustrate obscure and apparently in- 
volve passages, by plain, clear, and neatly tumeil ex- 
pressions, to connect passages which seem loo far asunder, 
or not disposed in order either of time or subject, and lo ar- 
raogp the whole in a regular aeries. These, indeed, it must 
be admilled, are important liberties, not to be taken with the 
Scriptures by any paraphrast without the utmost caution, and 
even then only in the most sparing manner. 

Paraphrases have been divided by Professor Rambach,i 
and other writers on the interprelaUon of the Bible, into two 
classes — hutoriad and Itxlaal. In the former class of para- 
phrases, the argument of a book or chapter is pursued histo- 
rically l and the paraphrast endeavours to give his author's 
meaning in perspicuous language. In the latter instance, 
the paraphrast assumes, aa it were, the peraon of the aacred 
writer, closely pursues the thread of his discourse, and aims 
Bt expressing every word and phrase.though in circumscribed 
limits, jet in terms that are both clear and obvlouB to the ca- 
pacities of bis readers. Hence it would appear, that a para- 
phrase is the moat difficult species of expository writing; 
and, as the number of paraphrasta on the Scriptures is, 
comparatively, small (probably from this circumstance), the 
ingenious classificaiion of them proposed by Rambach is 
not sufficiently important to render It necessary that we 
should form them into a separate class of interpreters. It is 
of infinitely greater momenl to Bible readers, when purchas- 
ing works of this description, that they select these which 
are neither too prolix nor too expensive, and whose authors 
avoid every thing like party-spint; neither extolli no beyond 
measure any thing ancient, merely because it is of remo'" 
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eotiquiiy, n 



nnciiig a spirit c 



dogmatical innooaiion ,■ t 



whoi " rightly dividing the word of truth," while they 
press (hemselves in clear and perspicuous terms, show them- 
selves lo be well akilled both in tne theoij and application 
of sound principles of scriptural interpretation, and who have 
diligently availed themselves of every internal and external 
aid Tor ascertain in K the sense of the sacred writers. 

The utility of both versions and paraphrases is great; but 
neither can supersede the necessily of more extended and 
minute interpretalion. 

V. HoMiLiis are another kind of interpretation in which 
either larger portions of Scripture or single texts are explained 
and practically applied to the several purposes of instruction, 
admonition, or consolation; and properly destined to the si 
vice of the church. Homilies answered to our discaurses 
detached texts of Scripture, but they were filled with pious 
fables and the philosophy of the times when their authors 
lived. The best homilies extant are those of Urigen and 
Cbrysoslom. 

VI. Closely allied to commentaries are the collections 

OSBCRVATIUI'S ILLUSTRATIVK Or THE SaCRID WWTINOB, wh 

have been formed of late years, and require to be consul 
wilh similar cauuans.and in the same manner. These books 
of observations are either granmialical and philoli^ical, 
miscellaneous; sometimes they discuss only a few passages 
which are peculiarly difficult and obscure, and sometimes 
tbey appear in the form of a grammatical and philological 
commentary, following the order of the sacred books. On 
this account, as well ■■ to f^ilitate reference, 
them with expositii " ' 

1 RunbachH loKllidioaM Benomaioleai. pp. TO^ 71V. 



all these, the reader will find some account in the Biluo 
oRAFHicAr. ApFinnix to the second Volume, Paht II. Chap 
y. Sections II. and III., occasionally interspersed with con 
else bibliograjibical and critical observations.' 

VII. Upiniona widely different have been entertained rfr- 
sppcting Ihe utility and advantage resulting from commeik- 
— ies, annotations, and other expositions of the Sacred Wriu 

:a. By some, who admire nothing but 'their own medi- 

ions,and who hold allltuman helps in contempt, commeD- 

ies are despised altogether, aa tending to found our faith olt 

the opinions of men rather than on the divine oracles : while 

--her9,on the contrary, trusting exclusively to the expositions 

' some lavourite commentatora, receive as infallible what* 

er views or opinions theymay choose to deliver, as thtir 

[positions of the Bible. The safest way in this case, aa in 

all others, is to take the middle path, and occasionally to 

" ourselves of the laboura of commentators and elppsitora, 

a we diligentiy investigate the Scriptures for ourselies, 

without relying exclusively on our own wisdom, ot being 

fascinated by Uie authority of a distinguished name. 

The late eminent divine and theological tutor, Dr. Camp- 
bell, was of opinion that the Bible should be first read 
— d studied withiMt a commentary; but his advice was ad- 
Essed to students who wete pmiowrli/ acquainted with the 

S'nals : and though the design of the present work is to 
itate lo studious inquirerallieunderalanding of the Scrip- 
tures, yet the author presumes not to suppose that his labours 
will supersede the necessity of commentaries ; or that he can 
furnish them with all that information which renders Buch 
worka desirable to the generality of Bible readera. A sen- 
sible writer has observed, that the Bible is a learned book, 
only because it is written In the learned languages, but 
also as containing allusions to various facta, circnmstances, 
or customs of antiquity, which, to a common and unlettered 
reader, require explanation. So far, indeed, as relates to the 
way of salvation, " he that tuns may read :" but Ihers are 
many important pointa,if notof thefirat importance, in which 
we may properly avail ourselves of the labours of inquirera 
who have preceded us; especially in clearing diflicQities, 
answering objections, and reconciling passages which at first 
si^i appear contradictory. 

Turther, " the Bible is a larre book, and we are under no 

small obligations to those who have collated it« different 

parts, — the New Testament with the Old, — the prophetic 

~~'th the historical books, &c.; and to reject their assistance, 

making the Scriptures their own inlerpieter, is to throw 

away the labours of many ages. As well might we reject 

all our historians, and insist on believing nothing but what 

we derive immediately from stale papera, original records, 

other documenta,on which all history is founded." Ones 

>re, " the Bible is intended as a directory for our faith and 

C:tice. Now to have an experienced friend who has long 
n in the habit of perusing it with patient study and hum- 
ble prayer, — to have tueh a friend at hand, to point out in 
every chapter what may be useful or important, and espe- 
cially to disclose its latent beauties, may be no less desirable 
and useful, than it is, when travelling in a foreign country, 
to have with us a cmnpanion who tiaa passed the same 
ronte, and is acquainted both wilh the toad, and with tha 
objecis most worthy of noIif«. It is granted, however, that 
there ate extreme*; and that it ia no lesa wrong to place 
implicit conlideDce in commentatora tlian it is to treat 
them with contempt : to derive advantage from them, we 
should treat them aa commeniaiore tmlg, and not aa inspired 

VIII. The Us* to be made of Interpreters and conunen- 

tstoTs is twofold : — 

PiaiT, that we "ojr acquire _ 
Preting Iht Scriplum carrecllf. 

1(^11; Id ndenund (ha Blblcanr. 
ly nrccuui tbil Ihoae vho ue dF>iln«l for Iha 

tkcultr Imnor 10 In' iLltBiBfld tDerrlv bvHudTiu mlM foi 
oflheBcrtpl""'. ■-'■■-'—* ■ " "■ 

riK obJ«el,Jie L_ .._^. — --,-,-, - .^ij — ' — 
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gengropliii, oKt rhTB»altty or ilw Sci^nrM ; ud IB UwM nibjoeM fe« 

.- o Iwutr qoalifled lo do juwiM."" 

3. 7^« £«< tammaUalpri and iaterprttert mlg arc I* it 






loKeLp^ bjMjThlch lUOMDi 

of Ihc prHHU Kork. Bu m cumol lupifcM Ihu the kiIIiut ud unu- 

reiiHivilnriierTdiincuNj, oitnllia eluclilition orcnecr "bKuhrr, or tbu 
he li DM \tmb\r la iniiUkF Iha lentE of Ihr Hcreil penman. B;tM united 
tabnuni, liowrier. of lomny leiroeJ mhI plom men. of dillfrral uai ud 
CDuntde^ we ore pur In poflBeiskDnDraceimiiJafrdiit/orrnartaqrelBtiTc Eo 
the Ujbte ; ■" lh«l we hut Jerlve large acceJMlDne of iriiportviIkQawInlge 
from the JMdidout uea ct the wriElnje of couuneiiteutn and eipowlora. 

IX. In order, then, that we maj avmil ourselwi of their 
Tsluable labours to the utmost advsntuee, the following hints 
we submitted to the coDsideralion of the leader : — 

1. We Mhautd take care that the reading a/ »tRiiini(a/sri 
d»et n«f dra-w iw a-may /r«« eludsing the Scriplurtt fir tur- 
lelvei, /ram inveiligating lliar rtat meaning, and meditaling 



Thia woidd be to fruMrw 
b dancer of (allinf Into etJ 



a. la direct oa a^hi when we are 

nclEfl apiiarently comndtelorT pa» 
nt I* aWuraor unlme]ll(n>re to 

uoiil we haie preitonaly InveiilaBied Ilw Sacred WrillniM for ouneli^a, 
ttiakiiif ute of rrery grajminaticarBod hMorlcal help^ couipvioK the ecopc, 
context, pmllrl |iawgei> Ihe analog/ of faith, ^, ; and even then eoin- 
mentarlea abould be resorted lo entj for the purpoae of erplalntair what 
wu not (uAetcnllir clear, or of reuoilni our dnubia. Tlda method of 
■Ddrlulba aaeied Tohiioe wW, unqoealloiublr, pro** • alow one: bui 
lb* alHiTanl will proogfl «hb cedainiT ; and, If he hate patience and reao. 
hRkn enouifb to peraewre In U, he will uidmaietr attahi freaier prolclenc j 
In Ihe knnwlediia of the Sciiplnrea. than Ibnae who. diaretardini thia 
melhod, aball baTe recoucK wliollr to ualnancea of other kinds. Pmm 
the mode of sludf bere reconunended 
flril pisee. lbs minJ win be f raduaJiy 
wlthoot whieb wb canout leaaonablT bop* to. 
leaa a pmlhund, knowleiya of Ibe Bible ;— >i 

more rewlili aa wall as Indeliblr Impreeaed on ine memorir. wnien naie 
Ihua been ''BarkeiL leaincd, andinwanllrdliesled" in (ha mini b/sileol 

Idle droora Id a hee-lilie) we deioiir end eibauil Ibe stores prorided bj 

S. ife tKtuld n»t inctntideralely attenl la Ihe interprelMian 
»/ any expantar, ir caiHinenlattr, ar yield a blind and tendU 
ibedienet f* hit aulharily. 

Thf canon (hen br Salnl Paul (ITheaa. y.Ht.i-Pmt all Ikinfi. ^M 
fiillhal irkirh it *«irf— la Iheri-fore partlculurl)' wnnhy of our notice; 
nir since nninan le an inlUUble juke of the snse nf Acnpliire. nolontji 
theeipodtaimirbrenbTcouiDenlatorsoiiclM tobecareAiiljexajuloeit. hni 
we shonlil alao partlciuarlj Inseatlcale the proiifa bj whkrh Ihejr auppon 
Uielr Inierpreiaiings, unlntuanced hj the rrlehrliji of iheir osmea, ilw 
arniblanee of iBuraulijF and novsUji, the sniearDaca of Immlni, or the 
tnvUennr o/' an-ant.a Onmmenlaiori. la lael. are sritMasea, dm jiid(ra : 
Ihrlr awhiiiltj M merclj htuiuin, ud rtoea dm surpsss the efrtiere of boman 



a salnsblF and important 



senoe ; ann inmif n tiie wntm^s m tiHise 
■re 111 tie reeeiieil with Ihe (realeal hi 

Klhn diareianlnL aa llirj lenr'iinu CI .,._ , 
' the plurlihlinn of dlllleull pasdWMi of drhpturo. Thai lie inav nm br 
aiiann-krainiiil, Ihr ainbnr villi ejqifain Miiwrir b* a staule esanpTe. Thi 

br llie lair Dr. Pilnllei, hia ]a*llr rvlinl iiisplrluB* la th» mhula of all 
who eh'riah a nvard Cir wlwl tbrj enBarimllinialir bellnre In be Ihe pecu 
Bar dnririnrs of ihr ClirlMtan ritaprnssUno : so ihsl Uf Ibenbiilcal oi 
eipoiiiiirT wrHini*. braiJai hit ninir. are br Uirn receltnl with caMioa 
and sulijecleit 10 llie umiil rUorous ennlnslion. Ills " A'Mia an aU Ih 
Baals # Ar^lsre" sre. neienlirless, well wonhj' of brini tnnaultpil 

fn elsw, eipn-lalijr when eonitdPiiiu Ibose Isitt which other rttWnui 
priiple adduce in lavniiror ihcln. rel hi* work contains many hicslaablf 
DOIFB and obirrialloiu, particlilarljr on the pAilntspAy, ndfiiral hitltry 
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t and interprelert tnlg a 



ID Ihe inainilude of Ibeic euf, Uie libaur and failfue ariununKSier 
unilnlni such a muklltirie of luuiji tolnmes, la auAcirol to deter 
le fmiB the mnil) of ihen ; ud iniu necessitil/ prerrni u ime- 

audent from derJviOf uy real adnslsae. Fur the prrpl-iiiji ul 

lulnd. arWni frwn sa|ceBI a vaneljr of i:oallicliii|[ opislunj. will riibsr di» 
|ual likn aUufelher wllta sacred alodieator he wiUso bewlMer hiiusel(ilul 
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AJihoiuh ih , . _. 

.joae pecuUst hcillllei IM tnmptailiiit the dcilplurEi^ wiili whkh we 
now hsfipilf hiunred. jn ttttj are nut tu be atniiMlieTrieaiiiinl br th> 
who uaT bsis teiaiie and opooriDBitr lo conauli iIwd, for ihe piir^ 
' ne whei^ and the autbon by whom, panlciilar eipoajii 
res wen irai intruduced. The mnre ancient hilerprel 
nearly aa with lbs sacred wrilei^ and slao hnu in 
neiihbouclnf counirtea, tra IhiisrsBdercdiDud evidence, k 

' ■- -irds In Itieir iki. Hence the Jews In 

neulmi oTHebrew words ud nsaies, a 



lu Greek wimlB, paitkulaTlT hi cuninmrrtin 
IIS ChrUI, tlie realilf and eOcscr ar hia Bi(ur> 
^ "- — .— ^g^^j^m of »erj tiiiponanl pa*- 

■r bner|ir*lera errtil tai 



^he iBon oMieiir bnerprelera errtil tai usiflinf too man* dncirioii 
dlacuaaioM hi Iheh- eipoaliiiiM; il MlmlDclnf tni tnucli of fiiaiorr ud 

tion; ndin isveallfaiiiig loo enluanelf the airuueuta of Ihe iscnd 
writers, Mudrm inleiprelers, on the conliar/, hsre erred. In Kb In- 

sppljiint so fiienaively lu niorala Ihe pasaajea which ihr* undrriMik u 
elncidaic. For alilioufb the metliuda of cipoaiiian roa/ be itilfereDi, u 

preler. IhclheoUiiEisn. ami Ihe popular teacher, ouf hi never lo be ceo- 



ned; who do nm servUelr copy 

rs, biM, while Ihey avaD Iheoiael _„, 

1 of Ibe ScrlMurea, eUcli what sppesrs to be Ihe me mearii, 
l»rt It bjr anch clear and cof enl sifumenta. and stale It wiib Bxt 

Eo aild, thai dHp y^l ttber viely and uprigktMti 

wary It a eomwtrmlalar OK jTbly HWl. 

..^.. :. 1 «_,„ „j^f r' " "^■■ 



I flnit conalilenble aihantaae In uiskbii; beioorvHls of 
stseaoflhe flscnd WiiUHS, wbkh hstc been nxi 

u weD M of Uuwln which lliere is ut rei 

Hit eoneemini: wMch our own researches. - .. 

In pnKurln( aaiis&ctori infiimuflDn. Thus, ■! 

■^■lataiooorhr-' 



dincuHpsssaseaoflhe ascndWnUBfs,wbkli hstc 

plained by eiposliors, u wen as of those in which lliere Isu* rrniaikBb> 
dlverail/ of readiu, but eoneemini: wMch ourown researches, or ibuie 
ufoihera, have Iklledin pr'""""' — —-'--- — - '-* -■ — *-*...- — i- 
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^tii In llie rtcrtplures 

4. Where il doei net appear that either 
inlerpreleri had more kno-tledge than n 
particular paiiant i and inhere ihey offer i 
in ttich catet their expeiitieni ought lo be lubjecled It a tiriit 
eramlnalien. If ihrir reatoni ore rhen ftvnd ta be valid, nr 
ihauldgive aiir aiinil ta ihem .• bui, an Ihe ctntrary, if Ihry 
prn>e It br falir, imprebabte, and iniufficittit, theg mud br 
allBgrlhrr rejected. 

5. iMtlty, at there are teme cammentariet tihick art either 
wheltg campileJ /rem Ihe previaui tabeurt a/ tthert, ar wAiVA 
ronfuin ebteri-aiitnt ertracted /rem Ihrir -mritingt, i/ankibinf 
appear confuted sr perplexed in luch cammenlariei. the iri- 
ginal teurcet whence theg mere cempiled muil be re/errtd It. 
and diligently ceniulled. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF TROPES AND FIGURES. 
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BOOK II. . 

ON THE SPECIAL I I^TE RP RE T ATI ON OF SCRIPTURE. 



'Haying stated and illustrated the general principles of in- 
terpretation in the preceding chapters, it remains that "we 
8h(y«r in what manner the sense, when discovered, is to be 
communicated, expounded, and applied. The consideration 
of this topic will lead us to notice the interpretation of the 
Figurative and the Poetical Language of the Bible, and also 
the interpretation of the Spiritual and Typical^ Prophetical^ 
Podrinal^ and Moral parts of the Bible, as well as the inter- 
pretation of the Promises and Threaienmgs contained in the 



ScriptureSt and of Passages alleged to be eoniradietorVf together 
with that Inferential Btading, and that Practical Application 
of ihem to the heart and conscience, without which all 
knowledge will be In Tain. ' If, indeed, the previous investi- 
gation of the sense of Scripture be undertaken with those 
moral and devout qualifications which have been stated in 
the early part of this volume,' it is scarcely possible thai 
we can fail to understand the meaning of the word of God. 



CHAPTER L 



ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FIGURATIVE lANOUAOE OF SCRIPTURE. 



FiGURATTVK language had its rise in the first ases of man- 
kind : the scarcity of words occasioned them to oe used for 
various purposes : and thus figurative terms, which constitute 
the beauty of language, arose from its poverty ; and it is still 
the same in all uncivilized nations. Hence originated the 
metaphorical diction of the Indians, ^d the picture-writing 
of the Mexicans. r 

The Bible, though too commonljr regarded as containing 
only lessons of morality and plain statements of facts, 
abounds with the most beautiful images, and with every 
ornament of which style is susceptible. Yet these very 
ornaments are sometimes occasions of difficulty; for the 
books, which contain the revelations of God, being more an- 
cient than any others now extant, are written either in the 
language used by mankind in the first ages, or in a language 
nearly allied to it The style of these writings, therefore, 
being very different from that of modem compositions, to in- 
terpret them exactly as they are usually expounded, is witb« 
out doubt to mi>-interpret them ; accordingly, persons ignorant 
of the character of tne primitive lanj^uages, have. By that 
method of interpretation, been led to imagine that the Scrip- 
tures contain notions unworthy of God : and thus have not 
only exposed these venerable writings to the scorn of infidels, 
but have also framed to themselves erroneous notions in reli- 
gion.> To prevent similar mistakes, and, it is hoped, to 
render more delightful the study of the sacred volume by an 
explanation of its figurative language, is the design of the 
present chapter. 

Figures, in general, may be described to be that language, 
which is prompted either by the imagination or by the pas- 
sions. Rnetoncians commonly divide them into two great 
cl asses, ^^re9 of words waA figures of thought. 

Figures of ^^ords are usually termed tropes^ and consist 
in the advantageous alteration of a word or sentence, from its 
original and proper signification to another meaning; as in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 3. The rock of Israel spake to me. Here the 
trope lies in the word rock which is changed from its origi- 
nal sense, as intending one of the strongest works and most 
certain shelters in nature ; and is employed to signify, that 
God, by his faithfulness and power, is the same security to 
the soul which trusts in him, as the rock is to the man who 
builds upon it, or fiees for safety to its impenetrable recesses. 
So, in Luke xiii. 32. our Lord speaking of Herod, says Cro 
ye^ and tell that fox : here the word fox is diverted from its 
proper meaning, which is that of a beast of prey and of deep 
cunning, to denote a mischievous, cruel, and crafty tyrant; 
and the application of the term gives us a complete idea of 
his hypocrisy. 

The other class, called Figures of Thought, supposes the 

» Pp. 186, 187. supra. 

* macknight on tne Epistles, vol. iv. 4to., or voLvi. 8to. essay viii. sect. 1. 
On the rignt Interpretation of Scripture. The nuuerials of this chapter 
are abridged chiedj from Professor Dathe's edition of Glassius's Phik>- 
k)fia flacn, lib. &. foraifaic the whole second volume of that elaborate 
work. See also Jahn's &ichiriUion Hermenentlcs OeneraJis, cap. \w. 
(De Tropis R«cte Interpretandis, pp. 101—125.), and Rambach's Institu- 
tloDM Hermwurtow mcrm, Ub. lU. o. tt. De AdminleoUf Rhetorlels, 



words to be used in their literal and proper meaning, and the 
figure to consist in the turn of the thought ; as is the case in 
exclamations, apostrophes, and comparisons, where, though 
we vary the words that are used, or translate them from one 
language into another, we may nevertheless still preserve 
the sanie figure in the thought. This distinction, however. 
Dr. Blair remarks, is of no grreat use, ss nothing can be built 
ujpon it in practice ; neither is it always very clear. It is of 
little importance, whether we give to some particular mode 
of expression the name of a trope or of a figure, provided we 
remember that figurative language always imports some 
colouring of the imagination, or some emotion of passion ex- 
pressed in our sty^ ; and perhaps, figures of imagination^ 
2Liid figures of passion, might be a more useful distribution of 
the subject.' 

Without regarding, therefore, the technical distinctions 
which have been introduced by rhetorical writers, we sh^l 
first offer some hints by which to ascertain and correctly 
interpret the tropes and figures occurring in the Sacred Writ- 
ings ; and in the following sections we shall notice the prin- 
cipal of them, illustrated oy examples, to which a diligeal 
reader may easily subjoin others. 



SECTION L 

OKlfSRAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTERPRITATiaN OF TROPCI 

▲ND nOURKS. 

** All languages are more or less figurative ; but they are 
most so in their earliest state. Before language is provided 
with a stock of words, sufficient in their literal sense to ex- 
press what is wanted, men are under the necessity of extending 
the use of words beyond the literal sense. But the application^ 
when once begun, is not to be limited by the bounds of neces« 
sity. The imagination, always occupied with resemblances^ 
which are the foundation of figures, disposes men to seek for 
figurative terms, where they might express themselves in 
literal terms. Fiorurative language presents a kind of picture 
to the mind, and thus delights while it instructs : whence its 
use, though niore necessarv when a language is poor and 
uncultivated, is never whofly laid aside, especially in the 
writings of orators and poets.^^^ The language of the Scrip- 
tures IS highly figurative, especially in the Old Testament. 
For this, two reasons have been assigned ; one is, that the 
inhabitants of the East, naturally possessing warm and vivid 
imaginations, and living in a warm and fertile climate, sur- 
rounded by objects equally beautiful and agreeable, delight in 
a figurative style of expression : and as these circumstances 
eas^ impel their power of conceiving images, tbey fancy 
similitudes which are sometimes far tetchea, an4 whidi tft' 
the chastised taste of European readers do not always ajppetC'^ 
the most elegant. The other reason is, that many of thjiVMai : 

• Blair's Lectures, toI. 1. p. 320. 

« Bishop Bfartb's L«ctarei, part iii. P> ^ 
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of the01dTMtamentiiepoetka];,iiowitb tLeprivilE'tiFor [•'■■' 
m peal to illuitnta the piDdnctiaiitof his muw, wid totpudcr ' ^|^ 

^ -- , -• fMelf i^is imaeiutii 

Haoui David, Solomoa, IbiUi, and oiIiw mom ikkm, 






drawn ftDm 



I pm(U iq(*UM U 



with aetaptiMa, tbe led* bean^ of wliieh, howami c 
ba wpneniid Imf beiuf acquainted with ibaeonotiyli 



rtirH Uw mwhel . ., wjr-~ -. 

iNruptBi1utlTlpol»II ofOit iMMii 

>tt«l^^L(•T(l 



TCeungaaga of tha Nmt TaituiUnt, and aapadaltv die 
J ia t Gi OT ta and apeec hM of our Satioar,SM bM leMScun- 
im; ■*aiid ranwTow aiaiakBa bare bacs niada by » liirral 
apphevtioB of what was fifniativaly ineaaL Wbon 
tMTioaraatd to tha JawaT'DaitrojIhislemBla, andiii 



ShTioaraatd to the JawaT'DaitrojIhialemBla, andiii ilirw 
^n I will laiaa h np,' the iewa uwlefatood the won) inupU 
ia Its Mtoral leMe, aiid aaked faiin, WlietliM he ooold raise 
afaia ia three days what liad tajwii aix-and-foitf years tc 
build I T^wj did apt peneiTe that hia Unnaga wac figu< 
ntife,tndtbatlwapa)MprthalMni)laorhUbo^."> . 

In order, then, to aadentuid follv the fignnitve taoeiincn: 
«rtlnSciriiMaMa,itbiequirite,jM, toaaeettain •nddc 




niaa what ia mllj figaTalire, Mat we tain that to be I 
wliieh ia Cn>**>**> ■■ i)** ^"i^^ *>f ^*v Ixvd and the . 
fnqiwBtlj did, or bat we penert the ltl«al mauling of If 



. o be taken litenllj ot GguFB' 

tiTelr, by malting the thtng qicbn of to ita iaUnial or 
•xtmal aeuF, ihtt la, by aeeung qgt its inlanaf or exienuil 
■tnaiair; and this may ia. g M wJ be readily Meartained. 
Hem it ia. that in humaa eompcMtiona we an TCty mriy 



a homan saaae, that la, to a 

MB& m o i w l trs ta nd thia aiJijaet more paiticoUily ■- 

I. nctlHrWafmtaf •/wanliiHtl**ralBfBn(«M« 
U **m i ttt k—t* »f Ser^tMf ttot <■ A— wJUdt art fteticat. 

rwMU tb( *MT*fulilaaThBt*MhHlnaMcilOMriraplT*iiihm 
luMwl ; aliilf > MM bu Ilceiu* M aiuiMnt kta ■ubjcct bj &* ur) or 
tnrM. wl M rwIM U iDon Ut*lr br snUkM blnwlf vr slDiilM (Dd 
nriuihnn. RcHf n BiA th« (hr Myla oT DuTMiaa 1~ -'--'-■ 
Wxko If •^■nrlr U't t^irailp dmM of oibumbc, wLIk [h 

h.MiKvil )>•<>«( SR rMirrff 4«<lnu* ur fiiunllit ci 
klwir\*r l«H<if(* ami vrnj u(r. ibr; ut m KciMonn! 
r«<n'~s<n. ihu llmr fMifN hUf ronnr ihcir BHubv I 
t*ii HT luniudlnl t«r llM IK««r aT tebiiio uKkc UH of r 
r4inr. Rot •>««■«< nM kwk l«r ■ Kannn ar'* <>■)■* >i 
■ihlMiR IriHur luitMml mrmhrn la b* ihaMnl ta 
MnUfi^ uil'411 tli*w b' -ihiiMidj H f«r* ii t rrwn 
Inwcunl ruK ''fntiw Mttnuvtrr^ bi ukWbi mnd dm 

widtJ ■■■•> tf IrCAn (ho wliotr Jrwiita tmnoaU law. , 

■wrrMlj. iTv hiiirn rtflhr rmthiaiirthr wariiL Ihrftflnfmu. Ih> RoaiL 
■hr xrvuM xr ihr iawiv di a^lvl. *t. hnw lirin ^iiiUbihI cUlicr u 
•)ii-4.<pluriil (Niiarmi. L «. phitiwnilitr^ iprri ' 
irSthhliBibr tuboriwTnuna, Br iW niiir 



» ilkcaTlcii, u< 






ihri tr nvuiTHirii b'* « Ar twii of rki> «i<n, wliicli 1* MM uprrrthlT lu 
Ihr nry iMivihvl frtnrrplnH nd ■■Mbwph* of ancKM iboH, n bu 



i!i( ihM nurli bbf niri 



);t.i»s 






rv tail. Till* ilinir. hi* ivk It prr- 



3. TAr Nirrjt mfiiniHr *f "''tit >> fa /f JTiirn «/). ly if 6e 
rilkrr impitprr, •r iNi^nil-f an iatpttiHliifi, er wAfre Btnfa, 
prmfirt^f lal-rn, ■■»if,(ii untr /*(■?■ ctntraru it ibr ihrtrinal 
V mtitl frrer/ai lir.'itrrivJ III •»*«■ pari' •/ .Siripiurt^ 
tl » Tbi- rirwr«>.Hia iii J»r I 1< ■n> nn-r.Mnlr I.i !«■ iiiBlrrrKikR] Hju- 



■ lliiili.<i> Xar.k'< I'Vtam rul in. I< NL 

• •*■'»<<'■ Kli-iBMUi iif liHpipmuun, p. rt. St'ri Atn>w«, loqv L pp. 

in hUI oaii.E III* taiihrii'fn^ iho triinw mMwml* ihr wont. Tlirn 

ulh tnn.iliiiii"' K.'.'t.il(jUK>l IViUw, Uw* ». «, W -a. ur p. au of 



dtpfjLorBMiisfiMH 

MIC IB 1 cm. III. IS. ml Kl . - -, 
I.I T1)« HioinHid nf Jmu DiiM. rrUti-l In Mui. nS f,* i(k» 
^M Jii*nJ)]', !• duecdr t nrtao'E vUh ih* tia\ ■ I i 

Kid. II. U k Ud OIIW tattmtaaj be inMli'ma»<l Ofwifr-Hf *••■ 
■4in>hn or Jhb* CtiriM lu/oliBiut. iA. (J>^ faUn- ufm«vB*A 
obfUBiVnuwiorhlniHlCwhitButaa- "Hua ta ..k>tMbwit>v 
lindftumlhtMIiutAfMadiKiniTaa. In Juts nt. W CkrwM ' 
cliilcilurtihaPartMif badr---'- ■ -■— ■ * ■■ - - " 

tier iri'ilac Ibu lb* Sob. ll unalal]! rpqiarH ' 
_J nu ■ci|i1iiiiir>, (B r«u«eUa UUa aajloc vllb Ittc idd_ _,^n_ 
ilic ihiliir nf Ctuiiii u bs \t raiiwuiflr ■prakliu uf lila <Mm 
bamanutura Oftbe/lnwr hennrJafin i.SIl). f •■«».- 
...,t- >-.._«: ^...v uuOx.utnair'w. 

(») Wti»t*nrl>r*pn(BUlka*lunl rt 

iftba S«ni«ar« i Ibr 0«1 li rh* orltbMl (>( san 
■blehcODHbrnuiloBlumalUtDa. Nspr 
rrpofiunt ID Oc wiAMWMal ptkKliilH o1 n 




b««D ahvit. ■'■>■- ■■ — .■ -^'■•- •■- ■-—'111 ;„ I ] mi^lMWil ■--" 

hue hul rvo bidTM <m« of «Wch niukl ban be«) iBBiiiTMlsr 

' ■( the olbar lo Ihe apoMlc*. Or taeh a li iinHnBim Ib»*# 

irlahaiehadlluiaullHIIdni and iril did in* aba fa ag 

~---"^>rl BaDO* II li cloai Itial Iha dociTlna or MBiBt^rtMl 
aUsn iaUMxvdl of Cbrtal, which mual mumMMB 
jbcnlr and prepll^. butjtrufnMMfy. «»M(ft «a>^ 
TDVi canoKn ta nil luuua<e» but preatarBlbtBiOT 

"— tha Orafblbera nammfttabMl, *■!•*■ 

-nted. Ttina to Om. n. ia ifc if biiJi 
1. r*( i*r«T aaab./! bta i*rw Af : h *» 



^tB la pal *)r iba Ib)i«| rtoUXcil, 



■- ■ f««fHM* M«»tlt 

hailM — iM Wl bg 




I auum rea, qoB rimldal. ejaa rei odoIih oomi ^rilMaa 

icnt acftpUun ad, Aplna ^pfce iqitna ■■•■■■m: IM^ 

BoauiMiifnlSuDil : ct Sipitm itmmtrpiem •Kvaaii.aaA 

.,. I." ■-a--''-'"— -"^—'-'—"--m till III flaM t ftp 

-J.- ..i-j-^-. ^ — ■-» .J— i„i„- ■»-. .. ^-^^ nitirmn*-' 

.>, DOB alt. Pom lifBtlleabli CbciMBm.-' (Ibid. 4db« la Ov*.** 
Ip. [n«D.ni. pan l.n-33D.) 

" ' liailn|noninlcular*nrddiKKNintMn7nii«iari 

h nubMantfif, wblcU It aDnM»^.n lo'ba iMriS 
•onxnimes ii uqmiaKd by Ihc pannMf am— kW 
a eJUd. afranflf lo ib* imi-kBan rfafM" 
inmDiar, lU. tbal whew Uii*! pcoooiBa aund alpnlr Ibr ibrmt <!' 
i«enc(. lh«T an Id bs (nariUadacconliiif It ; aa wa md M nw *Wi)i 

miiui'i BtbrcilOnDuau'.ieiS.a.lGS. Otjbnl, isa j BobsMal Mi 



dlr)l.«| 



IFnlS 



ON THE INTEBPRETATION OF THDPE8 AND FIGDRES. 357 

ir> Li Ihe idr^ dealcned to bft eipretHd, In bke ftuDn^ri whm anj 
jfl cDmrwTFd la a tiim, hIid doet not InuEie^Jalely UDd«r«luid (hal 
tglh of liiahi, firrnQ«n of Dcrvv, And iDUDUiimtlj, uk Ihe Ideu to* 



C«if. I. S»rT, 1.) 

«Mfui«.niill.omu.kriiJf«.i m whidli cliv iiuUcra u^ iHf h^iJy<uidi>U 

lud pti^viuunly brokEo, wid ••.},—•■ Laf Tliit u (*• Arud t'' oifl/cfisn, 
hJU'ciI nil «ir owulun oM in Ue InHd a/'£*yM."i The uine pbrucuLoiT 
ia of rnqiwiil ■kcucrbh in ih* Nn TeMwuent. Ttiiu, Ln Hul. HU. Jg, 
39. "TiMjiiIdH ln|)rc*«iui Fib mrU; a< fiod H>^ It IrcpfeHnlij 
IjIc rAiMren ^ tkf ldngda« ; Ikt lartt An [npraMBI] Iht rliildm bJ Iht 
Ititliut tme. TV tntuiy 11 ItspreKBHI lAe doit; tkt liareetl » [rrprs- 
fttu) Iht tttdtf Ikt nirlil; Ihi iiapert txMllu angOt. Aud in ICor. X.4, 
Thai rack •)(• |iapraflii«ll Ckritl. AuiiUr uiwleii of ciprf hIud occur 
ki Luke itU. H. n. iB. Or. ind nlii. ». Or. John t1L3S.uhIi.IL Acu i 17. 
Gil. It. M. ud ReT. I. saOr. Ii ■■ eibdsoi, ilierelbi*, IVom itie conif n. 
frnm biblical iiHflet uid Hrom Ihe leope »t tha paua^fl^ — (11 migbl aj« be 
»lM»d, ir Ihe lliuiia neceiuriljr nreecrlbed 10 Ihi* p>ra)inph wuuld pfrmrt, 



Teredl InGi 



TSXV, 



reriMe [he piopbei dfllneilee 



n 3ohB * Dl ChriH mjt. Eiccpl ft lal Ihrjluh 0/ Iki Sm <tf Mam, 



h|hIuidBi< 



10 Le, u] 



It ia not, howerer, ■uSdent to know vbether an eiprearion 
be fig^nalive or not, but, when this point U uceituned, uialhei 
of equal iniportajice praeenta itself; tiamelj, to bilerprrt meta- 
phorical eipreaaiona bj correa ponding and appropriate lermi. In 
under to accomplish thii object, it is neesosHry, 

3. That we in^HiVr in vhal reiptcti Ihe l/ang campared, 
and thai wi'it ■miach it it compared, reipeetivelt/ agree, and 
a/«s in Tthat rttpectt Iheg have any ajiaity «r retemilante. 

For, ua ilidllllude Is concealed In KEr^mruiphaT, It honlT bj diligent 
atudjr ihal It can be elicited, bycarerultTobai'niiuiibapainii of agreemem 
bewecn iha pmpgt ur literal andihc Hnnraliie lueanlng. For Inalance. Ibe 

tropbrtlc vmera. and (vrticHlarly EHkicI, Terj rrenuenlly eharfa the 
ndilea with hannc coinmioeil adullerjr and pliued Ihe harliM, and vilh 
deserdn* Jehorah. ilieir husband. Frmn ihe aUjhteai InipectlaD or these 
p aa aajea. it Is ■•Idrm that aplrliual adultery, or iaglBl[y la iniended. Kok 
die orifin of Ihia metaphor la to b« tougM ITom one and the fame notion. 

To explain this general remark more particulaTly. 

(1,) The itntt 0/ a/giirativi paltage will ht inotim, if Ike raem- 
hLxner brftotm lAe Ihingt or ohjedt compared be ao clear at to bt 
inanediatety perceived, 

Thua. ir any one be uid In irol* in % vay of Ihe HHfedfy. or of Itw 
gcdly, wf readily apprehend tW Ihe Unllalion of the conduct of tfaoae cha. 



JnduL ia atyiaij a iioii^f wJkf |ps aa 

and Ihe cenqueau of this Iribe are here pro^eO- 
he full force of Ihe panaae vllt not be percrfte^ 
boD Is, amonf Ihe orienurs. uaed figuraliTcLy In d» 

lying near the toad, and psaaed vnhun-' 

<S.l At, in Iht tacred metapiori. one particular it generaQy Iht 
principrd thing thereby exhtbUtd, the tenie of a metaphor will ba 
illatlraltd bi/ comideniig the conieil of a pottage in icAicA H occur*. 

uid Ihe aaine meaning, Thua, llfht ind darkneaa not only denote happi- 

•ignlDculoua ia In be preferably adopted. Ihe contejl alone cen ihow. la 
Paal. ciiL4.weread; (MMIAt iif>r<gMMereaif(rr*fir*(i>i rAe darihieu. 
■" ihnp noialey thinks Ihsl this la an thuaion to whaitiappened In ^ypl, 
.. .len Ihe laraelilea hail Ufhl hi all their dnelboga In Ooahen, ohile Ihe rest 
of Eiypl waa enietoped in darkneaa Be thin Iwweter, as It uHir, ^ra 
Ihe deaign of (he paalin In quealion Is, to show Ihe blrtsedneis of die 
rtghieoua and the Bnal perdition of the nncodly, the eonieit will platalj 
'- ' cate that happlneas la the idea hilended InihlaTerae; rbr. if we eon- 
what precedes, we shall Bnl that temparal pfospertiii Is promised 10 
the rtghieaua. snd thai, among the nanicutar* to which liia prasperiiy la 
■tatedlo conaial. It is tpteMci that hit teed thall be mighty upvt tanh; 
ilitn ijf Iht vprighl ihall bt batted; irtollh and rieirt than ht 

le. On the conliary, iaPtal. ili.e. where the comniandmenl of 

Jehovah Is saM to enlighlrn Ihe tuet, the klea of aplrliual hnnelrait Is 

(he 'leaUiHmT'Dr'J'eh^h''l"avd'lo'imiAe u.Ve lj&»'ra;Wr. 'in theKtm 
eBlwnen(, light and dartneaa are of frenuenl occorrence.andln likeman- 
:t ilcaknale a atate of knowledae and a tlale of lanoranre. Il may be 
ifllcient 10 refer to Luke 1. 78,79. Acis ud 16. Ham. 1. 21. Eph. ir. IS. 

{3.} rAes< 



in Schrocdei'a 9yuai. RatutaSa, Jahn'aGrai 



P.VX., and la Otaat's 



Hebrsa. (99., CelUrler'a Orammair* ilebrainiie, p. 

PhllDlaiia Baera, torn. L pp. IMl tea (edit. UalliiU That the ai 
MmcUon ell«a In the Byriac Language la erldent from the enmpl 
(■rea br Blahop Bereildce In his Oranunatlea Syriaea. p. 30., by Jahn in t 
Klentenu Aramalec aeu CbaldB».S<rrlaca LIniiia!, pp. », l2G.,1>y Michael 



KlentenuAramalec aeu CbaldB».S<rrlaca Liniiia!, pp. », l2G.,1>yH 
In hia erammatlca Syrlaca. il 79. m, and by^oAtnan in hia Oran 
BTriacLpp.3il.3r7. Fhially, Ihe at"- '" ' -'-- ■' 

i.iearf«'aJe'1STe'?K¥l"h'ar[£?i'n 
by Kosenmllller In his lastUudonea L 






in^Mje.- 



■ ofPiayei 
aecordlnf to the enstoin of Ihe ilpanlah and Portuguese le> 
■nd Engliah." 11^ David LeTl, p. 30. 
< Arehlilahnp fmoiaon In hi« "'— 

^ai-lBmo. edit.) and Blahop Bin... . __ . ,.._ 

pasaafea Kmuthe laihera aadether eccleaianlcal wrKrra, fmm the aeconi 
tn the Blith century. In which ihe Prnteatant— or irrie~interpreiaikni ol 
MalL mrL SB. ia nalmained. Ihii ihe (ullna ilew of Christian antliiuily 01 
this subject will be liiund In a ruUection of teaUmonleB Ihun iha SPrnnil (i 
the thh^eenih eenturr |nelrailT». tranalstsd and pnbliabed b/Anhbishoj 



n In hi* Dlsconiae on TransubHaoIL 



infthert 



lie Com 



irther thla rery hnpertaot anUerii la refeireil 
mof ArchhlsbopCranmrr's " ffefenee of the 
of the Sarnmeni." *r. (l,nndofl, IS&aio.)! 



aftheChHreborilain&"pplS6-l8l. <Lanilijn.lfi3t,fl«i.)ilBMT.Pdier'* 
"DiAealtl>aofRamanfank)'pp.S»-t!i6. 313— t46-(aecond edition): and to 
DuMouUn'a unanswered TiHlunau>weraJ)lg"Analomr of lheMaaa."lnns- 



"Analomrofi: 
the Re>. Robe: 



burglLl^ l-jin 

tine, blalf^orii 
of the greueal c 

The BtlanllTe rr 
Uh. U. e. IS. Op. 



becBuae JobnTl.Ga. Is one of the paasues 
of her noTel dognia of transubaunllallon. 
il tn abaarTB, how complelelr ADBUsdne 
. BeahlalieallaediDDetrliJLChiiialaiil, 
p.a2. Pul%H» 



D^ a figurative eiprettion it aJU 



m had light and 
I. light it aald 



Dt frequenrly aubjoin t 
;niplay. Thus, In EMhe 



nd giadneet, and Joy and himar ; here tlte eiplan*. 
k the graatneaa of Ihelr proaperHy and joy. In FoL 
J 10 be tnen far Iht Tighltmit : Ihe expoaltlnn home' 

„ "thelr'Oodi buifnihefol 

and literal term* the eagemeaa with which ihey commiltrd IJelaini ; w/mii 
thi topi ^ Ihe DHHiBrufiu Ihtg taerifee, and upon lAe AiUt they turn fa- 

(1.) The senae o/'o fifuralite exprtition nay alio ie oarerfmnei 
btj rmiuttinf paToUA paitagti ; in it^tieh the tamt thing it expreued 
prcr^ ^y onrf iiterallif, or in tchick the tame word occurt, to thai Iht 
tnut: majf be readily apprehended. 

The Hebrew propheta Terj olten Tepreaent Jrhoiah aa holding In his 

Sound, ahsinefully Tomit fbith Ihe whie ihey haTe drunk. This melaphar 
frennenlly repealed In Taiious wan by the saeied aoels, who soinelimea 
only fiance al It, while . at otheia they mere fully llfuatrat* It. Compare 
Obad. le. Kahnm ill. tl. Ilabak. II. IB, Paal. Un. 8. Jer. nr. 15-27. and 
Saekiet nHi. 33, 34. Kow, If there Trere an; dnnbt aa to the meaning 
he Image orcnrring la Iheae pasaaces. lie aenae might be tanmeiHalt.^ 
Kenained \>j com paring the Ibllawinf parallel paaaage in laalah li. IT-SI, 



light be tanDieiHalelT 
— ■-'--'-•■'■ '7-31, 



The dnrn of the cnp of (rembllng than haai druaken, Ihsn hi 

There la nD[ one to lead her, of all the aona which ahe had 

foilh; 
NcKlier la there our to rapport her by Ihe hand, ef sO the at 

TheeetwolhlngsheTebe&Uentheai who ihall bemoan theel 
Desolation and rteatmcllDn ; (he htalae and Iha awotd ; whs s 

Thy snna He astounded ; they are eaat down : 

Drenched to the full with Ihe hiry of Jannrin. with the fbryoi 

Wheratbra bear now Ihia. Oihouamcted daoghlar; 

Anddieu dninken, but nntwlih wine. 

Thai sallh thjr Lord Janovan: 

And thy God, who aienietb hia people ; 

Heboid llaka nrom thy hand the cuporiramblinf ; 

Thedrefaofihetupof my Ibry: 

Thou shall drtnk of It agaki no more. 

But I will pill It km the hand of them who eppreaa thee ; 

Who saldto thee. Bow tlown IhT body, that we may (o orer: 

And thou layedat dnwn thy back, aa Ihe gr«and : 

And as the atreel U (hem (hat pass alosf. 
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hia kingdom, gnvernmf>nf, and adveraaries. Now hiirtriry inforiiis ua, that 
he i-iitiie, ui tilt' dei>iruciiiin of Jeruiialf m, to rule hiu\ govvni far and wiHc 
by tlie sprt^ad'uK of thn li<*»{*c\. In Matt. x. 34. Clirisl cp.ys that be came 
not lo rirmi peace on earili, but a «ir'irr/. lu the paraJlt-l pazi^itafe, Luke 
xii. ;>1., he tfuyn tlial h«> rnmo to cause divitiun. The general import of 
the:$f tuo piuMi}EeM ia, that he would csiuap discord, and aa it were Miwdif:- 
i>eii>iuns. Hut in ^ hat HeiiKe could tlie bleaaed duviour mean that hi> would 
rau-ce di>'Cord I We learn fn>ju hiftury, lluu in ron^ctjuence of the difliii$i(»n 
of ihi* Christian reliiiion, nariona anil lamiliea became divided, ao that aoine 
euibrared it while othfrs rojected it, and the former wore i>eraecutt-d by 
the latli'r on account of their Christian profeaaion. A ifurther exposition 
of iliis i^aswige la given in p. 4o7. infra. 

(C.) Consider the connection of doctrine, as well as the context of 
the figurative pasmge. 

A conakleration of the coiuiectlan of doctrine, aa well aa of the context, 
will orten lead to the urifin of the figurative cxpressionfl employed by the 
aacrnt writers, and coiiaequently enable us to ascertain their meaninj; : 
for very frequcnUy aome word prccrdea or followa, or aome aynonynie is 
annexed, that plainly inilicatea whether the expression ia to be talien pro* 
perly or figuratively. For iuatanciN the wonia tin and iniquity, which are 
of auch frequent occurrence in the law of Mosea, are tropically put for 

t)unk)huieut ; and that the phrase, to hr-ar one'a tin or iniquity, is equiva- 
eiit to the sufTrriiiff of the punishment due to sin, a|ii>eara from the 
aynouymoiiN expreasionip vXbting rut nfffrom thu jnople, and dying being 
very often annexed. As in Levit. xix. 8. Exodus xxviii. 43. Num. xiv. 31. 
ami xviii. 'i'J. 3:2, 6ce. Thus also ditfoaaes and intlrmitiea are called sins, 
because Diey are considered aa the punishment of ain (as in laa. liii. 4. 
with Matt. vifi. 17.). the figure in which passH^e is subsequently explained 
in veriie 5. Compare also verve I'J. and Piialui xxxviii. 3--ii. Exek. zxxiii. 
10. and John ix. 2, 3. So likewise in (irn. xxxi. 42. M. the context luanl- 
feslly als>wa that the fear of Iitaar, and thffear of hia father, are put for 
Jehovah, the object of fear and reverence. Once mure; when in 1 Pet. 
ii. 6. 9. believers are said Ui be living atonps, a spiritual house, and a royal 
priesthood, as rheae expressions are derived from the Old Testament, we 
niiiat recur to Exodus xix. o, 6. in order to ascertain the full extent of their 
privUegea. The general tennr of the AjKisile's addrena then will be, " Con- 
sider youraelvea as foniiing part of a nobler temple than that of the Jews, 
and in which a much nmre spiritual sacrifice is otfored to Goil througli 
Christ. — You, who have embracod the Ciospel, an* conskleretl by God as 
inheritors of all thocie holy blessings which were promised to the Jews." 

(7.) In fiinff the kjim exhibited hy a metaphor, the comparison 
might nervr to he extended too far, or info any thing which cannot 
be properly applied to the person or thing rejtresenttd. 

In other wonln, a comparison which onlinarily has but one particular 
viftr ought not to be strainrd, in onler to make it agree in othrr reapects, 
where it is evident that there is not a similitude of idf<as. For inatance, in 
Isa. xl. G. we Vfad aHflf:sh is grass : that is, all lUHukiiid are liable to wither 
and di.'cay. and will wither and decay like grass. But this metaphor would 
be torturetl to a ineanin:;, which, as it is fitolish and absurd, we may be 
sure WBS never iotended by the inspired writer, if we were to say that 
mankind were like gra^s, or were grass in colour or shape. What wild, 
and indeed what wicked, abube, would be made of the Scripture expres- 
Fion ronceriiing our Ixird thai he. vill ratrie as a thief in the night (Rev. 
xvl. Itf.), If we were not to confine the sense to the >uddennesii and aur^ 
priwloi the thief, but should extend it to thtf temper and designs of the 
villain who breaks open houses in the night .'> Ilnncej though one meta- 
phor inar b<' bruusht to signify mffr;y things with re.«pect to some different 
qualiiieii' and Jir^rse attributes, it nevertheless is very evident that that 
siMise iMishr chietly to be atteniled to. which a]>|>ears to be designed by 
the Spirit of (jod, and which is obvidusly figured out ro us in the nature, 
form, or use of the thiuff. fn»m which the metaphor is tnken. Thus, Chiiit 
i-< c-ill<-ii a //o/i (UfV. v. ."i.) lit ruu.-ie he is noble, heroic, and iiiviucible; 
t^tian Mie cmnd aihersary of souls, l:< railed n Ijon iu 1 Pet. v. 8. because 
Iif is nipjii-ious, r<»arni>!, and dexniiring. And wicked men are termed 
// riH ::i Joli IV. 10, 11. Hii«i 'JTiiu- iv. 17. because they are fierce, outrage- 
Oils, aiiii cruel to w»-aker men. 

(H.) /» (he interpretation of fauratire ixvressions generally, and 
thoifr u:hi(h ptirtiruhirly Oi^cur in the nwrtil parts of Si'ripture, the 
tueanin:r of mrh tjpressions ought to Ite regulatett by those which 
are jdain a id rhnr. 

All mere ni-'xioii, whether plain or figurative, must be understix)d in i 
niann»r i4>n-<if>ti nr will) |<os<tiliiIiiy and the ruh'S of humanity. The rule 
Inst hfrtif d U e-p-.'i.iUy appld'uble to the rishf interpretation of Malt. v. 
3"< — 12.. wh)i-h erijdius \v< not to r*'inliate, bul to bear small injuries, niid 
M.ilf. v*. I'.i :n Ml., wtiirhuiDhibitsihoiiehtfuineys alNiut worhliy concerns; 
whirli i'li'iiiiMi'Mis have heru objected fo. as beini; inipraetiruMr ceneral 
duties. iiii-'>r<si^ietit with Miiiiind instinct ainl law, and idli>j:ether destructive 
of soi i»*'v. If. howevrr flirt present rule be kept lu view, and If we attend 
to the ainliror.i .iiid (>rrii<iii)ii of this discourse and to the context, the true 
aeuMe of the preceprr< liflnre us will be evident. 

Tiie tiudi'urn wt-re ihe iiiuliitude and (he dKrinles of ("^h.rist, as appears 
from the roniexf bnth preceilint; and loilowinc tiie Nermon, and also from 
the cnni.'looion of ii.^ Tlie mulliiude snd the disciples were likewise the 
auditors of the i<ame, or a Kiniilar, ili.^cDnrse reconh-il by Luke.* They 
n-ere liMth. therefore, intend.»l for fffoeral instruction to all Christians. 
Parfii'iil.ir npiiropriite instnictitms to IiIk HiMistles. and to the seventy «lur- 
injt his nnni-iirv. rhri-ft nave to them when he sent them forth to preach 
arid work iiii''a''l>s .« arnl ii[»on other occasions when they were in private.* 
Alter Jt'.4ii« ii;iit l*eeii (i<'hverlnir some similar instructions to those in the 
periiioii on ihr* mrmtit, he fi-lls P«ter thaf they were de^igned for general 
w-io* Our I^)rd, i.'ierefore, probably delivered the precepts we are con- 
siileriri'i id n\u'\\ lan:jiiHi;e as wan inU'llisibk to the mu!litu<le. Now ihey, 
in-f»ad of vi»«wiii<i Mieiri as *' itiiprnriirable, inconsU-tent with natural law, 
and d'*-»ru< live of c'lriefy." expressed their great admiration of the wisflom 
and diLMiiiv with w!ii:'h he taiiiilit.'' 

The or. at/ofi of this s«Tmon was, towards th'' beginning of Iria ministry, 

fo ifAch ihe trm- ii.'fiire oiih** Mf»siah's kin^iiom. to irive laws suitable to 

If, •iiid to piirriTi ilie f:i1<p ;ind worliMv notions of It, which the Jews in 

ff'Tii'nd enfon:,in,.,i. T|„.t wfp' tilled with i-leas of conquest, and revenue 

sifa'ui-it the Rom.Tns, and of enrlrhioi: ihemselvi-s by plunder. Hut ('hrisf 

ffi--tea<l of couiiienuiring a vindi- live temper, eiiiolns lenity, forbearance' 



and kindness to thOM wbo injure ua. These direetiona aceord with the 
dihpositKms which. In tbo uitnHliiction to the sermon, he proiionnct-« to be 
requisite to true tMippinent; wiiti his plain injunctions lu forgive iiijune<«; 
wiih the general stiaiu of his discoursi s. wiili the condition of hiiinaitiiy ; 
and with the context, both in Matthew and Luke.* In cuitne'ticn wiiti ide 
precepts we are considering, in boih evangi. lists, '/doing to others ar^ v%c 
would have them <io to us,'* and, " doing goiNl lo our eiieniic.s, in iiiiitati<iii 
of our heavenly Father,-' are eiijf»ined. 11u«« plain cou'preheunive ruif s 
are hdioduced as includinc the fignrative ones here sjiecified.. wlucb jioiiii 
out small injuiies. And /n'r/o/ ul^t&nces are here hpecified. prot>ably to 
point out the necessity of exteiuhiig a lenient and foi bearing di>po-«iiii.n to 
small circuinslances, in order to pf.rvade every social ftentiiiient and action 
with the temper of kindness, aisl to prevent a vindictive tpirii from inMikU- 
ating u»ielf by the smalleat avenues into our hearts. Tliat these comuiancU 
are not to be taken literally, as enjoining Ihe {larticular actions here rperj. 
fied, but the dispositiun of forgiveness and benevolence, ia ap)>areui. not 
only from its being usual in the East to put Ihe action for Ihe <1is|k>siiilii,* 
and from the manner in which the precepts are iniroduceil, but abo from 
our I<ord'a own conduct. For he mildly reproved tile oflicer who struck 
him at his trial >• Though he luul before voluntarily given himaelf up to the 
persons who were sent lo take him. bade Peter sheathe the sword with 
which he had maimed one of them, and himself miraculously cured him; 
yet even here he gentlv reproved ihein (or the manner in winch th»-y came 
to apprehend him.it These instances of t'hrist'a difl^erenf behaviour under 
a variation of circumstances, show that he meant these precepts to be inter- 
preted, according to the nature and reason of ihe case. He might expreas 
them the more strongly in onler to contradict Ecclus. xii. 4, 5. 7., and similar 
improper sentiments and practices which at that time nrevailed in Judaea. 
Neither did Paul act agreeably to the literal acnae of^ the c-uuiinands in 
question.** 

l^ie injunction not to lay up your treasures upon earth, but in heaven,** 
according to the Hebrew uiiom, means, to piefer heavenlr to earthly trea- 
sures. The reasim given for it is, because, makini^ cartldy treasures the 
chief object, becluuda Ihe moral eye, the guide of life, and is inconsistent 
with the love and service of God. Christ adds, " therefore take no thought,*' 
or, as it should be translated, ** be not anxious about food, drink or cknih 
ing," but with moderate care only aliout them, trust the providence of your 
heavenly Father. Let your first and chief care be to do your duty.' Do 
not anxiously anticipate the carea of the morrow. All this accords witb 
our best natural sentiments, and with the other instructions of our I^rd. 
The anditora and occasion of the discourse, together with the language and 
connection in whicli the directions are given, show these to be the ideas 
which Jesus meant lo convey.** 

4. Lastly, iw explaining the figurative language of Scrip- 
turej care must be taken that we do not Judge of the appUco' 
tion of characters from modem usage t because the inhabttantn 
of the East have very frequently attached a character to the 
idea expressed^ -widely different from that which usually pre- 
sents itself to our views. 

The Inhabitants of the East, from their lively imaginations, very oftn 
make use of far-fetched comivtrisons, and bring together things whkh, in 
our judgments, are the most dissimilar. HesMes, since the Hebrew niode 
of living difTltrcd greatly from ours, and many things were in use and cl-id- 
mended by the Israelites which to us are unknown, we ought not to be sur- 
prised, if there be a very wkIc difference subsit4ing between the melapl.o- 
rical expressions of the Hebrews, and those which are familiar to us, asd 
if they should someiunes appear haiish, and seem to convey a dil^rtit 
meaning from that which wu are accustomed to receive. Tlius^ in DiraL 
xxxiii. 17. the glory of the Iri6e of Joseph is compared to the firstJiDiofi 
bullock ; iu like manner Amos (iv. 1.) compares the noble women ofbnrl 
to the kine of Bahhan, and Hos«a conqiares the IsraelitcH to refraciorr 
kine that shako off tlie yoke. The patriarch Jacob in his prophetic iri<l 
valedictory address fo his children (den. xlix. 14.), in whicn he foretells 
their own and their de.scendants' future condition, terma Issactiar a rtrone 
Q/is, literally a efmng-buned or strong-limbed ang. Now, if we lakv th»M- 
iiieiaphors according to their present sense we shall sreaily err. The ox 
trilte of animals, wtH>se greatest beauty and strensth lie mils l.orns. vu 
held in very honour among Ihe ancient nations, and was mtM'h e»t(.'(imil 
on account of itaaptituile for agriculiural labour : hence Mose.s eFfHTiallT 
enacts, that the ox should not be muzzled while treaiiing out the roiii. 
The ass tribe, iu the East, is robust and more handfiome, as well a^ iiiiirb 
quicker in its pace, than those animals are in our country ; and therefore 
princes and persons of noble birth thouffht it no ilegraiiatiun to ride on 
asses. Ilunce. in the opinion of the inhabitants of Ihe East, it is not rt-cit- 
oiiefi disgraceful to be compared with oxen and asses : nor, if a inelapfp'-r 
be derived from those animals, do ihoy intend lo convey tlie same mean- 
ing which we should express by a fieu're drawn from them. In the ci'Ij'- 
parison of the tribe of Josenh to the firstling of a buIUick, the pi^inl i:f 
resemblance isstrtnifth una 7>oirfr.»» In ihe comparison of the niairens 
of .Samaria to the kine of llitshan, the point of resemblance is luTury and 
vunfonneits^irinefroiu Ihtir abundavre :•• in tlie compartsnn of UMC*jir 
to an ass, the point of resemblance is biKUIy strtngth anii rigimr : Ihr in 
that niiimal the Hebrews were acriistomeirtn reg.-xrd strength, though «e 
usually associate with it the idea of slowness and stupidity.** 



1 Niifner<.ii» Hlrnihr instances are given bv (ilassius, Philolo^jia Sacra, 
C» -rlil. I>J»ihi'.Hi!.. ii. pp 91S-r*-Jl. 

1 M Iff. v. 1. : vii. 21. :^' : vill. 1. > T.uke vi. 17. 47—40. ; vii, J 

4 U ,ri. X M:irk vi. 7—11. Luke ix l-C. : x. 1. \i\. ' 

f M;rr. xiii. 10—23.30—13.01. John .\iv.-- vvil. 

s Luke xii. 41—18. ' .Matt. vjl. 29, 29. 



• Matt. v. 4.'V-4a Luke v|. 27—36. 

• Matt. v. ;W. Luke xxil. :». ; xix. 13, 1 1. John xiii. 14. K^. 17. 
»• John xvili. 22,2;<. 

*i Mark xiv. 4'». Matt. xxvi. 55. Luke xxii. TO— 33. John xviii. IU. 

«« Acts xxiii. 3. ; xvi. 117. 

>a Matt. vi. 19—31. Jidin vi. 27. 

•« Blair on Christ's 8«'rmon on the Mount. Newcome's ObaervationsoD 
Christ, p. 3i). part i. chap. 1. sert. 9. 

«» Mr. Brown has recordeil a similar fiirnre, which is in use at the pre- 
sent time at the c<Mirt of the sultan of Dar Fur, in Africa : where, dunnt 
>iiblic audiences, a kind of hired en«'oiiiiast stands at the mimarclrs nsbl 
land, cryine out, "?<«'e the buffalo, the nff^pn'rur of a t*uJfnfo. the biilt •>f 
mils, the elephant of a su|>erior sirenuih, the powerful Sultan Ab-ilelrBch- 
innn-al-rashiil!" Journey to Dar Fiir, chap. 1. in fine, or Pinkertcn'i 
Vovaees, vol. xv. p. lvi>. 

«« The propriety of this comparison will appear when it ia recollected 
that Bashan was celebrated for the richness ol its pasiure^. and it« brc»d 
of cattle. (Set- Num. xxxii. 4. Dent, xxxil. '4. and Er.ek. xxxix l-\> 
This region •'till retains its ancient fertility ; and its robust, hand^ouie, and 
indepeiiileni inhflbiwints are surh as we may coiiceiv*» iti$ ancient po^m-hs- 
«>rs to have b'-en. See BiirkinL'haMi's TrivelH in Palestine, pp. 3I^^--Ct2>. 

«' BiiL-r. H^rin Sa-ra, pp -Oti. JIO-^H. 21rt— 22L Kmesti. In^it. Infcrp 
Nov. Test. pp. o-.i -1111. Morus .n Ernesli, torn. i. pp. asO— 300l Jabn 
Encliirid. Heimcneui. pp. KO— 119. 
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ON THE INTBRFRETATION OF METOKYHIGa 
SECTION II. 



Atuura a/aMelangmg. — I. Metanynni af the caute. — S. Me- 
lonjmy •/ the tfetl — 8. Metmymg e/ the tubfeci.—i, 
Meianymy tftbe adjvnct, m -which the a^uact u pui far 

A McTOHThfT is a trope, bj vhich we Bnbslitate oae ap- 
pellation for another,' as the eouK foi the tffed, the iff^l for 
the aniM, tha titbjcd foi the adjimd, at the adjua^ for the 

A Mtlonymy af the aaue is used in Scripture, when the 
person acting u pat for the thing done, or the inBtniment by 
which a thing is done is put for the thing effected, oi when 
a thins or action is put for the effect produced b^ that action. 

A MeUmymy of Iht tgod occurs, when the effect ia put for 
the efficient cause. 

A MOanymy of tht tabftd is, when the Huhject ii put for 
the adjunci ; that ia, far some circumstance or appendage 
belongiDg to the subject : whes the thing or place ~ ■ ' - 
ia put for the thing amiained or placed ; when the 



nich ■ muagr, m] id nch i ilBtne, u mai b< nquiiUc for the vol irhm 
litniCTJIng under cUf^TCDE butdiFneuU [«CDiKAIIuni : Ihu hetpt wUborjl wblch 
-u, uiuHlilEd, cuDul penerere In recULudc (irihoii(hL uid ictton."* 

5. Sfaril alio denoM a Ilitdne Paver or energy, reigning in 
the nul of K renened nun. 

Comimre Luke 1. 1^47. viUi I TTisn. t. '&. ; uiil Tor oihgr plnsM, where 
•ra."BM«"»ii5.^, iMXLli-^.S''9Law. it 1 Cur. Vl^. in'd" . », 

6. More e«peciiUlT the Holy 8[niit b put for thon peculiar 
id cxtramUnary Gijti af the Spiril, which, for vuiotU 
let, whether pubKc or piiTate, spiiitaai or temporal, an be- 

Thut, In SKIwill. 9. EHilu MtneMlj requf ila o( BIJih, Ltl a ifmifc 
parliannf Uiu ipiril rtfal apoKint : Ihiile, uienriordlpir^meuuraorilH 



lordlommi 
IT. SE. Dui. T, li Thajr^ 
Uiswre emlDenl(Ut«ra* 



.VM),.j 

mpwlitm oftkrtpirii. 'See ale^ Nun. 
Iiei DuielLiri BTiwre llctUenltplril, U 
riril, mors knowleilf e, und more undelXi 
T. The .Spirit ii ■lao pul for reiel 
'hether reillj from the Hoi; 8[arit, 

Blek. tlnlL 1. Thehatid^llitLerdraTTitdiutiKii 

terd, Om ie, hj eviilon or ™pIur«Df»[ilrll. KThew. _ ..„ __ 

ttiokm in mifit^ — neithtTbvtpiriUiic. tliet !■> bj rttvlitioDi preleDdJof 
la eooM frem the epIrH. KeT. i. la / aai in the (pirll, Ihil 1l In an 
tetacj lod necidiu mrlaUon of Ihe Holy S^MrH, u » deaertberi kiRn. I*. 

k*J^k"„....~?!'„_:i...K.;.!l....J!fl"fJ..ih,'^,ofOodj 



A Mttonymy of the adjunct is, when that which belongs 
to anj thing serres to leprtaent the thing itself. 

1 METOSYMt OF TEE CAUSE. 

I. Frequaitly tht ptnon wtt^ iipiU far Iht thing iant. 

t. Thai, Chril U pat for bE> Daelrine in Rom. itL 9. 

m^ii Urbaiau mr MptT m Otiiif , thu K tn preuhlni tho dDCirioea 
of Dk Goapel, he hnina beeo ■ Mtow labourer wUb the apoillea, SiuiUu 
liuUDcea occur In 1 Cor. Jv. ts, end Eph, If, 30- 

S. The Haly Spirit M put for Hia Effect; aa in 3 Cor. lib 6. 

IVhi Aai4 mode HfoMC >iaiiuil*rt i/'(Ai Mte orreiuml, KM a^rle telCer tHI 
e/Uit ip-rii;/orilitUiifrkiUih,hiiU>ttpiriigiTtUiHfe. Uert, bribe 

r«qi il r«< pvrlcci obedlriicc, ud wUek tw mn cid perlonB bwasM of ihc 

. -..■ , . iiijf^fBi),, law or litter MDif*. IIM !■,«■■ pro- 

■enlcnca of condemoalloB and atenial dealll afilul 
' la UHended Ihe mlofdiiclrlDesfUieOoapel, which 
I Iha JIOIj MfitU, Hm Comfoiur, who leacbaa or 

Chri« aara, JdEh •!. 01 ne wordi'llJl I nea^Uiry an tflia aiut lifi. 
that 1^ ihcj an fmm Iha SpiHt of Ood, and, H cpeelTed with tnie (uth, wlB 

" - ' tVfaieo/'tea^pif ^h/e U neanl (he doctrine of Iha Ooapel, 
la a Mcuhaihiatruiaatit orih* Dperalkw aflhe Holf Bptrlt^ who, 

_, jp etllcirf, chanxaa Ihe hewrt, andwrtlH hit lawlbere, wblcb 

DOW la noionlf Inectlbed nnlaUauor parehBenu, but alio peonnlM the 

S. The Holy 9ftrit ia pot for Hli Optmtitiu : 

Tot rrnrwinK, PaaL U. ID. Eiek. uld. ». S. cammred vHh Bjdi. h. 39. 
Rom, nil. 2. whirli paawei hnplf ncthfay leea than a radical abaofe, Iwth 
enamal or moral, and Inlamal oi iplritaal, wroDghl Id Iha nubr tha 

r Gifia of (A. 

imwed fton Iba BMhial altar oF hnna^BMnf, la 
>e krpt «iid(kiuallT bunilDf. The IIoIt SjiItII la here 
, becauan U l> Hie proTlnce to enllfhIeD, quickf 



37. Jaabti 



I br ihei^F 



becanee l> I 



SSii 



dlapiulllan, 



rS'; 



anr word, nr Itululiln* aar aenaual o 

UT pimoke Hlin lo wllhikiw both Ella ftu ana |ni:i_ 

: Ohrlarian eitiofiilah the fi/t> t/fke SpMt, biM keep Ibem In can- 
lerclae. aa lore, Iiit. pear*. Innk-anB^rUit »Blie«*a«, iBodMea, 
ineekaeei^ &c. do, In STIni. tl, Wnt FanT'a adrtce. dSir wp 1*< 
ltd rSicIi <• in llue, meaoi Uu glfl nT iSe flMy SpiriL tea alao 

katr In rirt fond fifliMtUayimr eMIdrm. Mow muc'lt -mire thiSlymr '- 
xenly Fiiatr gim llu Uolu Spirit It lllfm thai oat Aim)' (Ijike tl. 
Bj which he wwM hare ua dlatlnctlj undeiaund that If man, whh aU 
bDpartecliona and all hb lu^lndncai, can fet be EendarbcBTted (o 
cbAilrefi, and aeuoaably heatow on Aem bcDeJIcial flfla^ DMich mora 
004 lAo la perfKUon and beolfDlir HmIC mo* aaauredty Impart lb* hi 
ku ef bla Holf Spirit to ihoae who eanwitlf aad auloiulf hajjiii 



MP,— thai hdp which ean ID 



auloiulf implMs il 
; can NmifUieniirti 



Bdjln 



Itai, lib. Tlli. E. A torn. «. p. 108. ad. MpooL 
oaDritcoailaaa*. BerifLparal-coL iMl. 



•^Hu^Sriitftki 



b,ih 









Ood, 



e. Parctiti or Ancetlan are put for their Poalerity : thia 
mode of (peaking is of ver; frequent oceunence in the Bacied 
WiitingK 
Thai 3IUm,Javlitl,IBd Cowiaii, an put Kir their pwltrifjr, lefien. Ii. 

■ ~ ■ "■ ' 17. 18. r ■■ - ■■ 



le/ni 



iKirim 



Lia dueendamti 



i. H. I 






treaaurta. laElek-U 
lua Meailah. 
)r hia Saat or tFaric i 



•avid 1> put roc Davi*' Lard, lb 

9. The Writer or Author a 
Aa luLgke a*L 99. uIt.S. Aclair. 31., ill. St. and SO>r, ULUtbi 

wMeh pauura JVUMud tha Previa reaperliTeJ^iaeen the Mtaa i ami 

To thia Gnt ipeciee of melonjmj maj be ^ypropriatel; refer- 
d, riaiT, all thtae paaaagm where the leui af man ia put for 
a Ufe, which ii it* eKict, ii in Gen. ii. S. (Heb.) Eied. ii. IB. 
(Heb.) LeT. itU. 1 1. Judg. U. 17. (Heb.) I San. iitI. SI. 
IKingg iL23. (Keb.) 3 Kinga iiL T. (Heb.) Pa*], siiiii. 19. 
xUTiii. IS. (Heb.) Ivi. IS.Jer. ilv. S. (Heb,) Lam, t.9. (Heb.) 
Jonah IL 6. (Heb.) Malt. ii. 30. (Gr.) i. 89. (Gr.) in. 35. (Or.) 
SB. (Or.) John x. IT. (Gr,) Kiii. 37, 3B. (Gr.) it. 13. (Or.) 
Saoo.vDi.T, thoae paanagnt ilao, where the taut ia pul for 
Ibe wi'U, qfectlatit, and deiirea, whicb are ita opeiatien*, aa ia 
the atiginal of the foOowing puaas™, when the metonymy Ii 
eorrectl; lendeeed in oar aothorlvd rerdon ; Tii. Gen. iiiii. 8. 
Eiod. iiiii. 9, DMt ixiu. M. Palm i>iL 10. iiyii. 13. ilL 
S, CT. S3- ProT. iitii. S. and John 1. 14. (literal;, hild attr laut 
is miAnue.) And, thibdlt, all audi peaaigw where the apiril 
(whlcn Is ftoqiKntljt ayBooymoua with tba aoul of nan) ia used 
to ei[«iia the riP**™* « afleotifnu of tht aoal, whether good or 
e*iL Eiamplea of thia kind occur in Gen. ilv. 87. Niun. lii. 
34. Judg liii. 3., where, in the Hebrew, anjtr is tavl, aa ia heart 
in Eiod. Iiiii. 9. 1 Chron. iii. 16. iix*i. Si. Psal. Iix*L IS. 
liiiiL 3. Pro*. L S3. iviii.U. iiiji. I, Ecclea. Tii. 9. laa. nil. 
10. xiiTiL 7. Jer. Ii. 1 1. Ezek. liii. 3. Dan. i. SO. Hag. i. 14. 
Hab. L 11. Rom. li. S. (Gi,) 1 Cor. i. 13. (Or.) dec. 

II. Sometityui Iht emue er inalniment ti pul for Ihe thing 
effftled by it. Thus, 

1. The .ffgurA, the Lipt, and tha Tangve, an leapaclivel; 
put Ibi the speech. 

Tliua, I>eut iTil. G. ty Me nwfit o^ (m ih- Ihrtt ■rl'muaee'ChaC.l^aelr 
■peechorle>tiiuDDT)>AnU Ac Mu ii uurlky ijf deaiktt jrmt nrfHlA Bo 
Deut. III. m Malt. nUi. 16. rrm. xu.Ji. AitJiiuitiiiSTraitlillUimui: 

•mm obaUnUa resolmlona. Similar hatancea occui In PaaL r. 9. Pior. i. 
an. Jar. Kill. 18. Ada IL I. II, Timt" la bIbd put R>r lbs riA ^faratgn 
tangua^H, bi Hark in. IT. and 1 Cur. lit. 1>. Geo, H. 1. flit wUi tarIA 
leoa ^ me lauiian iRgb. Ufi), and i/ime apeecA tHab. w«^. h the 
bDakofPn»arbi,ih«Uptin[7frM|uenil;nt (oiapee''' ■— •— ■" 

is.azur.r. mi. 7. iiib.r.ao. job ni- a. (Haniiiai 



HunUMfenf a Chart*, ■ 



'. Yttvanaiti^ •" «» **» 



360 



ON THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OP SCBIPTURB. [Pi" D. Book II 

of a thing u put for tlu tkmg 

II grealrr and nighHei titan Ikymrlf, 



t. The JfatitA ■■ ibo put (or Ctmmaatlmenl in Geo. ilr. 31. VI. JbmdiRia Mc 

(muginal nndering) (Heb. mouiA). Num. iiL 16, 39. xi. potteaed, 
34. iivii. 14. Deut. L 36. 43. uid ia ProT. v, a. the Paiale Tbni. 

^nnigiiul rendering) ia *iao pul lor Speerh, Z»!^' / 

3. Th8 Tlinai a hSmo pal for Lnud speaking-, ialiR.\iiil 1. J?o^1j 
Cry ataud (Heb. with the ihroml). Jo«li. m.. - ,_ . 

4, The Hand a or^nuilj put for iti ff'n'ft'nj', 1 Cor. in, ai. "''^t'Sd""A™'*£?'l'c!J'1!!''^i^iid'iht 
CoL i». .18. fof ibe •fflieitoM of iM (Wlb'ful,"in &I. I. W. 

Bf Iha UM Ibrm or nmch lln Latmr I* pot for Wara, or Ibf 



[he land of Ibe luvliixs. 
' obtuiooi made (o bim. Jo 



■ 14. 



PsLii. 






ijl VU. Frtguentty &e objtel itput/artliatwUekUe 

«o likewiae Eidd. ui. VI. ThDiflaryandMm^anpiilfortliaeelabntkiaorUMdfilieikirTaiid 

I. Ler. inL 6. Pol. ulii. itnufUi, ia Pnl. tUU Z aiptalned bf Uau. iil Ifi. { ace alao Pad. lerl. 7, 

The 5wor<(, /-aiBiM, uid PeWfciwe likewije n>apecti*el; [«>b.^c|^«"^«» ."-r»".'-,lr"'I-."" ■(■■i^l-.n'l' 



hier. iK't.' 



ilanoie the eOects of thoae 

E»k. tU. is. 7%t tiin>ri it ailhiml, and tht pnliUntt and thi fc 
afeoia.' ailn%Uu. 



L-'£^.!?' 






Insll^ Dot IhalhJa comjna vaa Ehe necrtmry uud proper cauic of luch UD- 
bappliia«) buLUiB[Boirfliui[iliJa¥dn1ually }u|ij]fn UDtut appparftoee In our 
Datura; bacauae Ikii kiagtiam waaoJancuhFr world, and CAflaequeoUjr, djk 



(•lib which receliea 

«. iS« ii>ni>(ea ■ aacruic 

Lar. I. 17. (Uab. tint Hoa. 1*. & lu. 

"im^Jp^ia^ig) VIII. Smrlima tJu filing ngniJUd it put far Uu ugn. 

"■"'""'""' Bo, the Wrtpi«(*»/Oi>4lolChroo. m, 11, and Ptal. c». 4. ii iha ar*. 

Thua, In Eaax. vii. 27. daolalian deiwHca a moumiai farmenl aa a token 



'jUaatlafitcloTilraipIiliiLulie nl. E1~U ,wbaH Jeaqaforel 



a METONYMY OF TJtB EFFECT. 



m. SameHnta, on tlie ojntrary, the ^eet u pot far lie 

Thua, Ood la trailed Saltalim, thai la. the atiihar oflL Kiod. iv. 3.. our 

Kand Uia lenilb of our ria^a, Deut. »•>. 20., ourat-mj-lA, Paal mill. 1, 
Ckritt la lennwl Balralian, lia. alli. S. Luke n.3a.-^t. John rl, 25. 



mem of hia power. Fairk la called our Victory, bacauaa by li we oier. 
eouialha worhi IJobni.t. ThU which la tlie ueana of auataliilna or 

freaarrliH Hfi> la called our tJA, i>puL udr. t., or our Kviiir, Mark lU. 
I. Luke vlil. 43. and IT. 12. Bo,'lad(tdi'iin, anaachaaniakejriad.ltom 
I. IS. A JtHly %» h that whlefi ratlvea or enllibteu, I Pel. 1. 3.- Wint 
teaaia(^raarf«lrsiirdrii>*itr<w>a,f', Pnv. u-Ulhula, theTmakainra _ 

■ooh. TJirre ii the aame Ibrui ofapeeeb bkawiag hi Heb tl. I. and ii. 14, '• 23. it. otinae alna jt ahall ileelare lo be rFiollled at rcruned far Uu 
wkaia •(•oii lagntt are dearllj worka, Ihalii aurhaa inalie men obnoiloui I wordol God.* Man. n. 13. Irad u ihi into lanplaUon, tbu ii^ auB^iw 
tudealh. Iteoi. iii. IS. f*areaivi«/iirei;k(e (ATi^y b/< mildraia, that n<x<o be oTercouie bf jriiiplaliaa. 
i!tirnWttS°«JiJ«^m 'uiri^iCMMe'^^ ?■''"/" ^ Further, an acfimitiaid fa be dene, tahen Ihe giti^ 



IX. When an action it laid to bt time, 
quenllu it, that it i$ daJartd or poTnitlei, or fortbM 
thail be done. 



'nil 



II. ffi, 25, Ifatt llimn alalulu iriath trrre mil iaod, and pMiUri Ikm 
i% U(ir ami gjfta. Ihal la, I ^avp ihem up lo themaelvea, and pcmdiud 
them to racHTe auch alalulai of (ha healhen, and aiiOered ifaem loagSot 
Ihauiarlif a hi ihoaa nij lAAa, which, hr iha tiw, iher om «> dedKaie w 
mr lerrice, and dealt with them aceordinRif. Hoa. tI. G. / Aace Aen Ua 

I. la, l£e ari|inal renderliif la. hAoj Utd haA tltanttd, Ikai do iW IMa 

paUui (compare Manx*. 11.}, thai Ik M in our Tendon, niUtuJfAa>iw» 
mm <ir drilled. Hnita In Mall, nl.19. wtiiiawcn'ftovvlaJi Mnrfor !«• 

onrarlA, Jic. oicana, wbaUoeTer tbciu aball declare i" >» >••■' >in m, wik 



Uelfliaiiii) Ukalil Iha cauae orain, In kaair. Ruin.vlii 6. Toi 
mindti it dRKA. Ihalji, Ma ouae. but 10 be ^riloaUy minded 

rt 23. Bread la put fonhBarrJof which bread i> bade, Eccl. li. 
la pul for that whlcb ia the csiioe nf it, or the iitola wonhinp 
laraalUa^ which proved Iheiraliame, Jer. 111.24. Hoa. ii. ICT'^ 


tarn.My 
lift and 

' '^Shame 
dbjlhe 






3. jtfi;TO.VY.Wy OF THE SUBJECT 





Vi . Sometima tht mhjtd it pul for the adjxtnti I that it, for 
tame eirtumatanct or appendage btlanging to ortiepeading upon 
the tubjeet. 

Thae,tbe hiart ia frequetitJ; lucd for the tbUI and affeclitni, 
Dl'ui. iv, 79. <i. e, I. a. Paal. li. i. iili. 4. li, 10, iiii, la CT. 2S. ril>. 



for iba UwaAM, a« In Pnl. tl 
H.a.i'H.lO.andii -' ' 
dlUsnoralaieuf ar<i 
oppoaed. See ILouk 



Ml lur the irtint i^lhe toil eipnaaeil 
■" The reliH are alao fTeqiiMitlf piu 

£ II. fi. liiil. 21. ProT. iilU. K. in. 

A, In which th' Ma^auli^'d aJi^i 
2. Eph. It. 22. a, BCor. t. ir. 



V, Sjnriimei the place or thins containing denote) thai 
HiAicA it eonlained ia luch place or thing, 

Thua, the aABta and Iha ttohlei are frpnumllf pit! for the mf n That 
dwell (herein, u hi a«i. vL 11. FanL icn. 13. Hab, ii. 14. John I. 29. 
III. ICII. IV. in. and nil 21. 1 <-or. li. IL aa al>i> in verj many paajiafra. 
In hke niannar. nnntlrirm, itlanOl. d'ltii, and tvufa, are reapFctiveiy pul 
for (heir inhabitanta, Ren. III. 37. Paal. c. I. ct.K laa. ilF 1.5. ^1174. 
im. 3. li, -1. Malt ib, li. ilii. 31. iL SI, 33. 93. Gen.vll. 1. Bind. 1.21. S 
■auL Tit 11. lUhron. i. 6. AMa i. £. ITim. ill. 4. flab. li. 7, Bo ttir 
AouaeiofLnlandfiraefdrnoM ihrlr aneral bmlllM. Eiod. ii. I, Kick. 
11,1. TheJk>ukt,llenl.inil.S.17. lB(beBruliorib«baikei;ar«Mr, P«L 
nill. E. lilx. ZL andUXTjIL 19. danMee the nieu placed on K; the cup. (ha 
wioForatherUaaor Inll, Jer. ilil.13. flirk. i»d. 33 Mall, iiv) $7, » 
Harfcxii. 33. Luke nil. 17. 90. I Cor. i. IS. 21. and il. 26, zr.i •«/•», In. 
mil, 1. If. Iho menin(heni;therrar», ihow who are buried in Ti, aaln 
laa. iiiTil. 18. comparfd with irmc 19. and In P«1. ». 6. In likK mannei 



Xt. Somttimet tht atcideni, or that whicA it additimiaitta 

thing, it pul for itt tubjeet in kind, 
~ ' u( Inr the cnncrcle. So frry Aofra (Itrb. Awinani, 

ir» and drcrepM wHIi ue, So alao. day, mi mitUiliuIr of woh, n J'lb 
iillL 1. ate ohTlnrn. The af nnf fA a^ Ariial. I S>n>. iv 29. ii the trnaf 
a«a Bt ItmeL arttimeitiim and inn'n!i.ii<rwH>fi, In Ron> ill. 3a >in.lT 
-"^rJrmmritedanilHX-- ' "■ ~^- ■ ' - " - — ■ - 

mrte. <lal. 111. 13, ia 

I enUihiened and ibe ignorant. 

XII. Sumetime* the thing amlained it pul for the (tw; 

containing it, and a thing depotiled in a place far the pita 

Thui, Oen. iiTiii. SI. mrang thia |da(e, where I have erected a pilbrif 

'rTmrlorontahiinfthnn. AaimOeri 



in Pnl 



I. la Mirrioi 



li. 13. neana « 



t—ifri-d onit tiflil inalanci-a fmui ihe Old and New TeaUmestK ki wkM 
Ibeworrinniapuiliir t ain-iiSeTini ; I>r. WhitbrOa loc) tea Miiiifcil 
■rtr"«nlT-I»oeiainplea. 

■ On arorrad intern n-ialkM of Ihage two elaoaea (amoiv allien) ^ Ita 
papal church erected Il>a (keferoua notion that prtaau nuf annt penk*- 
tar abmlulion to IndiTidual*. Ba« R brltar but ablj snMad ta WDtnf 
PoKeus'B Confutation of ifaa Ima of tb« Cbnrcta « liana. |ip.t^4E. 



vuit.i. a.cT.m.] 



INTERPRETATION OK SCRIPTURE METAPHORS. 



pDiKtKd Ut ihem. In Luke v\. 12. ind Ac» ni. 13. 16. Prayi, ;vU-nrly 
■mnillif vltceofpnjer.' R«. «ll.3. Gelitn i^etiut, •..(■. .r:.. m.>>i,L. 

X[II. Time it likavite put /or tht thing* uAteA art li/iii 
or happen in time. 

TKI* li Id he .iinilrnroixl bmh of the word lieu ilKlf, wri of nnmei. 
*iHmn."'T?i£i"'n"l'chrM.'iii'. 3i lili'. *>. EHh."™l J! S Tlfn. H "f." d" u" 



jlc Ihe innairiioni Ihu look phcf in them. A(wd, ifajn 

be i«d<H ertJ, uconlini In Ihe eirnii which bBpen Inlhei 
- " - EcelH lii. 10. ind EqIi. r. 16. ; ud IbUie called > p 
;h Hit Ihlnc nMorioui or reinnrJuble belill* him, n 
■■ in UmT II. uid l^uke ili. 4£ H, or eiil, u In , 



mils. 

KSl. - -.- 

rfsue/'Me Lord, in Jublile. I. ■•■■ >flLe.'Joe] t. IS. ml Ik 1.3. Ainoi t. 
9a%|li. t. 11~M, iaui<lil.^n>fKCIi«el7ileiHn«lhadMiirhen iB>in> 
puDlduiirnt* orre to ba toflicied; gml hence, br mj of uninrnce, the 
ifAjr of tht Lord )m apTiro|iriited 1o the dav i^ judgment, Ln Joel li. 31 

■nd •unnvr are pin fcrilHftiilHntbereditihoK KUDU, neui. iiiv. 19 
tM. III. 9. (Jer. il, 10. Anw* ilii. L i. SSem. ni. 3 in whleli three jiu- 
•Ure. M (Iw In ■«. i>l. 9. Uh> Hebrew la only amnnun-]. Ami aian the 

£fli^.'Ei^ III, 21. »C-hn>iL lU. ir. Mark iIy. 1& II. H^ uvl^-Is! 
Luke iiii. 8. II. 13. 15. 

XIV. In Ihe Seriplura, thingi are tometima named or dt- 
teribed according in appearatua, or In Ihe opinian formed of 
them ty mat, atid not ai ikey are in their mim naturt. 

Tliui, Ilananiah, the opponcnl af JeremlaN l> called a prophiL luit ba- 
eau« he wu truljone, but waa rnnilediD ba one, Jer. utHl 1.6. I » In 
Eiek. ul. 3h Ihen>A<eeiit mean tlwae who had the aeniblancoar pl-^rv 
bul mll7 were nni AtMeoui. 0o in Mau. Ii. IS.Chrlel aaja, / a.,. ,„.■ 

tui litmtri a rtptniancf. Srt fljnher Luke KTiH.9. a»l Rom. > Z^. '■-■ 



^iKVi^Xtu I 16. Kef. ly. 4. 

Iioiuh Ihey are not ordinarlfT i 
taU lit taUtd tht R'ly <if rlfhltt 



861 

r af llu»g* are often put far tht 

ilhe.t(in>>tlyhluivir. Pial.ii. I. ciT.I, 
i.So So. Ici J'^rl li. 92. Aciiii. 21. an<) 

or jiuTIrr, Ihal li, than 



SECTION III. 



OH TBI Urr(BPUTATII3N 

Abhire af a JUetaphar. — Sturtei af Scripturt 

L The wortio/nampf.— IL The sccitpaliin 

or(* of fi/i.— m. Sacred topic; of religt 



n and thing* 

diverted from 



all t%e 



1 Cor. 1. 91, lermed faAUinr., 

rmed a propli»t hi Tit. 1, 12. 
(uch, and alter hii dsaih oDci 



lu him.> 
Hit Humiti iSaa Bfi tit du^ Fsal. liiU. 

Tbephraae, fniH>v7''«>> " far atailru and/t 
Ia liii t., la taken Irom Iho optolan wliich an 
IViondcd on Ihe apneanince [j> the eye, ni. (hat tl 
cal bu( liemlii|ib«4cal, endinf al (be eitreoiltlee 
(be antremldei nf hraiFO appear to real. H<i 
dnwle Ihe remoieai alacaa The aiuie pbraae i 
III. 4, Neh. i. 9. Halt. iiIt. 31. 

XV. Someiimet the action or affettioi 
about any object, or placed upon it, it pu, 
Thoa, the Sautt are piil for the obirclt price 
for doclrine or iiH-ech. in Imt- jrrfil. 9. (ntara. n 



rax: 



■lib. iK. z (Heb.) Hali.iir.H. iiT.L BuIulT.a. Mattl-K apdiilt.7. A. 
The Em in Ihe orlf nlat of Num. al. 7. Lor. lill. U. Pror. uill. 31. tU' h 
I. 4. TiiuZ and a, 9. ia pul Ihr eohmn nfllch an aeon by Ihe ere. f'l/i-/' 
denotnlhedoclrlne.reeeiTFilaiHlbEliriedhyfBlth, in ArUT|.7 Otl I ^< 
and ili. 13. 35. Bph. W. 6. ITi.n It. 1 Til. I. d Judel. Ri-v. 11. I3.-/r«;y>. 



A MiTAFHOB is B tTOpe, bi 
its propeT and genuine u^iiicauoii to enolliRr 
the sake of comparison, or because IliPre is b 
between the sunilitude and the thing sig-nified. 
figures of rhetoric, the nietaphnr U thai which is most fre- 
quently emplojed, not onlv id the Scriptures, but likewise 
in every language; for, inaeneiiiienlly of the pleasure which 
it affords, it enriches the minil with fuo ideas at ihe'amf time, 
(he truth and the timilitude. Two passages Will suffice to 
illustrate thisdefiniuoD, In Deul. xxxii. 43. we lead, I uiill 
make mine arrmct drunk with blond, and my tword ehali de- 
mur ^h. Here, Ihe^rsf metaphor is borrowed from excee- 
eive and intemperate drinking, to imimaie the Very grett 
eB^jsion of hlooij, and the earning greatness of the ruin aod 
desiruction which would befall the disobedient Israelites: 
the leaind metaphor is drawn from the voracious sppetiie of 
a hungry beast, which in a lively manner presents to the 
mind t^e impossibility of their escaping the edge of the aword, 
when the wrath of God should beprovoked. Again, in Peal. 



distanlobject: but in a proper sense the phrtii 

ihat Jehovah, by his prescience, knows our thoughts, before 

I ihey spring up ir '' 

! In order to uni 
' served that the fi 

limilitude between the thing from which the metaphor 
' drawn, and that to which it is applied. When this rese 

tilance iseihibited in one or in a few expressions, it is termed 



In PiaL In. 6. and li 



jrofe\t 



ffopt alao dpnoi.'B I 



C 



loT. aa In Pror. lihTlS, Kun. nil. M. and (iai. •. s, lo vhicn Iwt place i' 
iopi ofrighuoiuntt 4y /ii'iA ninna eternal life, whkh ii promlaed la iti 
^uai Iqi hU^ and alao bi'Tll. il. 13.— l-aH la put Air Ihe DbJMI of ■IIV'Tmi 

il. 33. and liL T. (narslnal rendering.)— Onfr^ E»k. laiv. 16. 9i 
fi> 'hbic deaired. In like manner, (he fut or deiire of (he eiei, I J'lh 
li. IftialheobieclaflheereBwUEhwe eacerty deelre.-So, nurls p< 
tm (he object thai la feand, In PmL ilil. B. Pror. I. ». Ita. jik 13. 
XVI. Somttintm Ihe tign u put for the thing tignified. 
Thna, Sotereifn Pnnr and amhorily are eiprcencj] E>y ■ fi--^'n 
Croten, Dut-Irn, Throne, and SkMling aad tptiung iriVAu.ii rraniiui: 

War ii denoted by bnwa, ipeara, rbarlotB. and awnnJi, S'lml. ilil. ^ l,.ii 
V. 9. Eiek. III. 3, 4. Mao. i. 34. SrMo liA up the hiiiiit u iou^^iieii, .< i 

ITioi.'il.8. 'lntlkenannai,loaIi*Ic'h(i>n)ltbebandi>'u>'c>lfVor''(lu.<l"r,.' 
Paal. tllv. SO. Prov. I. ■M. 

TaAiat1hf1iand,arli>kiaaulDlhrr, la (0 yield Tev<irfiicr,J"bii>i .: 
I9am,i.l. PmI.iIk IKIniiili.ia. Hoa.illi.2 T:.'^:«- • A' !•■.'■ >- 
aMratfp, laa,ilT.23. Phll.ll.lO. Bph. 111.14. Ttgtrfhr hii^J.t,, i.. ■.,.., 
haitdt. iaisaiemr. JoiH iH feUtattip. intate, or ieci.mr i"r«fy At ..- 
•I*«r,B»eli.irti, IR Oai.U.4. Jobrrti.3. Prot.vi.l. T<i f"' •"• ••"'■'■■" 
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ipressions, il 
is pursued with a 
. thereisacontlnuedsssemblaee of metaphois, ' 
allegory. When it is couched in a short sen< 
: and ambiguoDs, it is called a riddle. If it be 
■^...^.^ .,.- short •aying only, it is apmverb, and if the 
metaphorical lepieMntalion be oclivered in the form of a Mb- 
iorj,it is a parabU. When the resemblance is fat-fetched, 
a to tee a votee (Rev. i. 19,}, it is termed a ralachreiis. This 
last-mentioned species of fi^re, bowevar, is of less frequent 
occurrence in the Scriptures than any of the preceding. 

The metaphor is of indispensable necessiti^ in tiie Scrip- 
tures ; for the sacred writers, bavine occasion to imparl divine 
mil spiritual things to man, could only do it by means of 
lerms borrowed from sensible and material objects, as all our 
knowledge begins at our senses. Hence il is, eapecially in 
the poetical end prophetical parts of the Old Testament, thai 
the sentiments, actions, and corporeal parts, not only of roao. 
bul also of inferior creatures, are ascribed to God himself; it 
being otherwise impossible for us to form any conception of 
his pure essence and incommunicable attributes. The varioaa 
sources, whence the sacred writers have drawn their meta 
phora, havebeen discussed at great length by Bishop Lowth,* 
and his annotator Hichaelis, and also by Glassius;' from 
whose el^orate works the following observations are abridg- 
ed. The toaree* of Scripture mstapbora may be classed 
under the four following heads, vii. natural, artificial, sacred, 
and historical. 

I. T^toorktofnaltirtfuTni'th thefirtt andmoit eqjmm,m 
Vtit u tht nmt pleating, tource of irncga in Ikt Saotd Writ- 
ingi. 

• In tala Lacnrei on Ilebraw P«lrv, LecL tI.^i. 
> PhOokish ^ta, III), li. pp. 8ie-1943. ad. Daltaa. 
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Thus the images of Hyht and darknett arc commonly made 
nae off in all langua]^, to denote prosperity and adversity ; and 
an uncommon degree of light impUes a proportionate degree of 
joy and prosperity, and vice vertd. Isa. xiii. 10. lix. 19, 20. xxx. 
86. Jer. xv. 9. Amos viiL 9. Micah iii. 6. Joel iL 10. The same 
metaphors are also used to denote knowledge and ignorance. 
Isa. viii. 20. ix. 2. Matt iv. 16. Eph. v. 8. The sun, moon, and 
stars, figuratively represent kings, queens, and princes or rulers, 
as in Isa. xxiv. 23. Ezek. xxxii. 7. 

" The lights of heaven," says a late pious and learned writer,^ 
" in their order are all applied to give us conceptions of God's 
power and the glory of his kingdom. In the Ixxxivth Psalm 
(verse 11.) the Lord is said to be a sun and shield ; a §un to give 
li§rht to his people, and a fhield to protect them from the power 
of darkness. Christ, in the language of the prophet, is the tun 
of righteousness ; who, as the natural sun revives the grass and 
renews the year, brings on the acceptable year of the Lord, and 
is the great restorer of all things in the kingdom of grace ; shin- 
ing with the new light of life and immortality to those who once 
sat in darkness and in the shadow of death. And the church 
has warning to receive him under this glorious character, ^m^, 
thine ; for thy Ught it comet and the glory of the Lord i$ risen 
upon thee! (Isa. Ix. 1.) When he was manifested to the eyes 
of men he called himself the light of the world, and promised to 
give the same light to those that follow him. In the absence of 
Christ as the personal light of the world, his place is supplied 
by the light of the Scripture, which is still a lamp unto our feet, 
and a light unto our paths. The word of prophecy iaao a light 
ohining in a dark place / and as we study by the light of a 
lamp, so we must give heed to this light, as if we would see things 
to come. 

* The moon is used as an emblem of the church, which receives 
its light firom Christ, as the moon from the sun : therefore the 
ffepivadon of the moon signifies the renovation of the church. 
TIm angels or presiding ministers in the seven churches of Asia 
(Rfl?* ti. and iii.) are signified by the teven ttars, because his 
miniiters hold forth the word of life, and their light shines before 
men in this mortal state, as the stars give light to the world in 
the night season ; of which light Christians in general partake, 
and are therefore called children of the light" 

Nothing is more grateful to the inhabitants of the East than 
springs, rivers, and rain; for, as showers rarely fall in their 
countries, the grass and flowers of the field become consumed by 
the intolerable heat, unless watered by showers or canals. Hence, 
flowing springs, copious shswers, and nightly dewg, which fer- 
tilize the fields, furnish them with a variety of jileasing images, 
lua- xli. 18. and xxxv. 1. 6, 7. The blcsHiiijcrs of the Gospel are 
(Iclineatod under the metaphors of dew, Isa. xxvi. 19., mixlerate 
rains, Hos. vi. 3., gentle slreamn and running waters, Isa. xxvii. 
3. and xliv. 3. On the other hand, no motnphor is more frequent 
than that by which sudden and great calamities are expressed 
under the figure of a deluge of waters. With this metaphor the 
Hebrews ap[)ear to have been extremely familiar, as if it were 
directly taken from the nature and state of their country. Im- 
mediately before their eyes was the river Jordan,- which annually 
overflowed its banks ; for the snows of Lebanon and the neigh- 
bouring mountains, being melted in the beginning of summer, 
the waters of the river were often suddenly augmented by the 
descending torrcnU. The whole country, also, being mountain- 
ous, was exposed to frequent floods after the great peri(KHcaI 
tempests of rain. To this David alludes, Psal. xlii. 7. Immoderate 
rains, hail, floods, inundations, and torrents, denote judgments 
and destructions, Isa. viii. 7. Jer. xlvii. 2. Ezek. xxxviii. 22. 

To the class of metaphors derived from natural objects we 
fnay refw the .anthropopathy, a metaphor by which ihinjfs 
1)elonginff io creatures, and especially to man, are ascribed to 
God, iiTidxhe proftojyopGcia or personification, thai is, the change 
of ihin^ to persons. Both these figures are nearly allied to 
the metaphor, and still more to the metonymy ; but they are 
noticed in this place, as being upon the whole the most con- 
venient arrangement. 

1. In the consideration of anthropopathie^, the two following 
important rules must be constantly kept in mind ; viz. 

[i.] That we underotand them in a way and manner tuitO' 
ble to the nature and majeHy of the Mmightyj refimng them 
from all that imperfection with which they are debated in the 
creaturetf and 40 attribute them to the Deity, 

> The Rev. W. Jones, J^ectures on the Figuimlive Language of dcripture, 
LecL ti. Works, vol. iii. p. 2&. 
* Josh. iii. 15. 1 Chron. zii. 15. Ecclus. xxiv. 26. 



Thus when the members of a human body are ascribed 10 God, we tre 
not to conceive of him u a venerable old man, sitting gravelv in heaven 10 
observe and censure the things done on earth ; but muM anaer^Cand thoae 
perfcctiona, of which such members in us are the inatrumema. The fyc^ 
for instance, being that member bjr which we discern orobi»erve any ihi^ 
is employed to denote God'B perfect and exact kiuntledee of all thingM, 
Job xzziv. 21. Psal. zi.4. and Heb. iv. 13.; as also Am teatehfut protidence^ 
Deut zi. 12. 1 Kings iz. 3. Psal. zzziv. 15. In like manner, tort are attri- 
buted to him, to signify his graciout acceptance of tiia people's prayerri, 
Psal. zzzi. 2. or the exact notice which ne takes of the sms of oiherti, 
James v. 4. By lUs arm we are to understand his potter and ttrength, 
Eiud. zv. 16. which is also expressed by his right hand, Ezod. xv. 6. and 
Psal. czviii. 15^ 16. 80, his work is ezpressed by his fingers, Eznd. viiL 
19. and Psal. viii. 3. and his tore and compassion by hts 6oir^/«, I«a. Iziii. 15. 
Jer. zzzi. 20. Luke i. 78., through the bowels of the mercy of our (Jua 
{Itm a-xK*yxv»\ whfreby the daytpring from on high hath visited us. 
There are a tliousaod similar instances in the Scriptures. 

[ii.] Further, when human affections are attributed to Jehovah, 
we must be careful not to interpret them in a manner that shall 
imply the least imperfection in Him; but must thereby concave, 
(1.) Either a pure act of hit will, free from all perturbation to 
which men are liable, or else, (2.) The efiect of such human 
affections, the antecedent being put for the consequent, that is, 
one thing being expressed while another thing is understood, 
which is usually its effect, or at least follows it— a figure of very 
frequent occurrence in the Sacred Writings. 

Thus, when CkMl is aaid to repent, we are not to imagine anv change of 
mind in Him with whom there is no variableness or shallow or turning, or 
any sorrow or trouble that is inconsistent with his p*!rffcl happiness : but, 
either his purpose to undo what he has done, or desist from what he is 
doing, which are the ordinary effects of repentance in man : so that the 
change is not in the disposition of the Supreme Mind, but in the diapenn- 
tions of his providence; as in Gen. vi. 6. 1 Sam. zv. 11. 35. 2 Sam. zziv. 16. 
Psal. cvi. 4d. Again, God is said in very many passages to be angry, to 
have/ury, dec. in order to make us apprehend how much he hat^-i mo, 
and will punish sinners. The same remark will ap|>ly to other affectioos 
whicli are attributed to Him. 

In a similar manner are we to understand all those passages in whirh 
human actions are ascribed to God, as in Gen. zviii. 21. To go d-Jtm and 
see what is done in Sodom, is to regard well, and nroceed justly, ord<'ihr, 
and leisurely, to their punishment ; tlioush in the dhrine promise to he wiik 
Jacob, Gen. zzviii. 15. ft means that the divine &vnur and protection shoutd 
accompany him all the way. To search the heart and try the reins, isia 
discern ezactly, asin Psal. vii. 9. and Jer. zvii. It).— Ijistly, humanrelatumi 
are likewise ascribed to God, to ezpross the propertiea of such reUtioM.' 
thus, he is called a Kine, Psal zcv.3.,a Fo/Aer, Psal. ciii. 13. Rom. viii IS, 
a Ilutband, Isa. liv. 5. Hosea ii. 19., a Shepherd Psal. zxiii. I. to ezprrsf 
his power and authority, his love, pity, tender care, and watchful provi- 
dence. 

S. Of theprosopopeia or personification, there are two kinds; 
one, when actions and character are attributed to fictitioas, 
irrational, or even inanimate objects ; the other, when a proba- 
ble but fictitious speech is assigned to a real character : 

[i.] The former. Bishop Lowth remarks, evidently partakes d 

the nature of the metaphor, and is by far the boldest of that risH 

of figures : it is most frequently and successfully introduced br 

the sacred writers. 

In Psalm Izxxv. 10. how ailmiiable is the per<tonincation of the dhrrai 
aUributes ! 

Mercy and truth are met togothcr ; 
RiRhtcou.ynoss and peace have kissed each other. 

How just, elegant, and splendid iV^oA it nppenr, if applieil only (zcrnulr^ 
to the lit«;ral sense) to the resiomtioii of the Jewish naii«)n fr«»iii the Ib^-v 
loni.<<h ciptivify ! Hut if we consider it in a most sacrcdand I^J^1:•-^ 
sense, which i.s not obscurely shadowed under the osren.^ible imsfe. n;.. 
thai of the method of redemption by the sacritice and mediation of Jesus 
Christ, in which the divine perfection^ wore so harinonioiiidy di-spUvv-l, 
it is beyond measure grand antl el«>vaie<i. Asain, what can be more fttS 
lime or graceful than the personification of wisdnm, so freqiientiy mrm- 
duced in the Proverbs of Skihunon, particularly in rlinpter viii. verw« 
22—31.1 She is not only exhibited as the directre.^s of human hfe antl 
morals, as the inventre.ss of arts, as the dispenser of horuMirs and ricb?^ 
as the i^urce of true felicity, but also as the. eteninl daiixhier of the oumi- 
potent Creator, and as the eternal associate in the divine counsels. Simitar 
passages, ezquisitely imsKiflfd. and from the tuiUlness of the fiction ex- 
tremely forcible, occur in Job xviii. 13. xxviii. 21 Isa. v. 14. xlviL 1. 5i 
Lam. i. 1. 6. 17. Jer. zlvii. 6, 7. Hos. xiii. 14. and 1 Cor. zv. 51.* 

[it.] The secortd kind of prosopopceia, by which a probable but 
fictitious speech is assi^ed to a real person, — though leas cal- 
culitled to excite admiration and approbation by its novelty, bold- 
ness, and variety, than the former, — is nevertheless possetased of 
great force, evidence, and authority. It would* as Bishop Lowth 
remarks, be an infinite task to specify every instance in the sacred 
poems, which on this occaMon might be referred to as worthj of 
notice ; or to observe the easy, natural, bold, and sudden personi- 
fications ; the dignity, importance, and impassioned severity of 
the characters. It would be difficult to describe the energy of 
that eloquence which is attributed to Jehovah himself and which 
appears so suitable in all respects to the Divine Majea^ ; or to 
display the ibrce and beauty of the language, whidh is to ad- 
mirably and peculiarly adapted to eadi chaiacter ; tiw y nbah ii y 
of the fiction ; and the exceUenoe of die hnititicm. 
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IdkJtM IIiechUdrFn or the klniitoni i«ihe irAeal, and Ihr children uflhe 

the (iiieli ire reopen. (SUu. jtlt. ».) A pmcher n[ the word li Iha 
tower. (MilL illl. 3;> The word of Q«l is ihe •erd. Thi heul ol mui la 
Ihe f mnd. (LuKe Till. IG. Heb. tI. 7 ) The cirei. rldici, and pleuuma 

(Ha.. i.^"/"D«i"vrhl^cuU down Ihe lalreH Oowcr nf Ihe fleM, H« 
mateer. (Ful. ic. e ) Tbe mlnldEr, oho Krrei uodpi God in hli huibuidTj, 
J( Ihe laimrtr. (MUL li. 3?, 38. 1 Cor. III. 9.) The wicked ue ittMlc. 
(Ih. iMI. 14.) And Ihe templiliDna ud uldi of Ihe ladlf are Ihg •ipml 

111. Sacred Thpia, thai it to tay, Btilgiim, and T^ngi am> 
necled with it, ftimiihtd many imaga lo the tatred wriUrt. 

and dif enified Mcnd hte> wen; enjaiiied lo ihe I>- 
nelilea bj Msaes, uid their religioua nonhip wu coDducUd trilh 
Brest pomp uid iplendour. 

hui Iha tmigei derl'Cd from Iba lemple and Itf maanUlcenl aeirlea 

Iha J_ewili ._.-_„.;_. — ..__.- 
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But whoerer wlshet to understand the full farce and ez- 
eellencs of (his figure, as well bb Ihe elegant nae of it in the 
Hebrew ode, must applj lo Isaiah, whom we may iuHdy 
pronounce to be the eubllTneBt of poets. Biahop Lowth con- 
siders his fourteenth chapter as the grandest spec inen of that 
prophet's poetrj, and as exemplifying aJmoat every form of 
the proBopopceia, atid indeed of ell that copstilutea the Bublime 

II. T/ic Htbreua derired many of Ihdr JimrtM from the 
ordinary oeeupalioni and ctuf unu of lift, at iomI at from taeh 
arts at v-trc pradittd at that lime. 

Thii source, indeed, ii oimmon to ell natioiu; and in pro- 
portion oa the^ are more poliahed, and cultirate more numerotia 
arts, the; ire nipplied with a greater variet; of imsi^ei. Tbe 
whole courae and method of common and domeatic life among 
the aiKient Hebrewa waa simple id the higbeal degree. There 
did DM eiial that variety of studies and parsuiti, of arte, con- 
ditions, and emploirmenta, which afterwards oblaioed among 
Other naUona. The Hebrews were a nation of husbandmen and 
shepherds; Ihe patrianihs were possessed of great Socks and 
herd* whirh they tended, thou^ (heir deacendinta afterwards 
applied themselves to agriculture. Every Israelite, on Ihe con- 
qucil of Canaan, received his allotted portion of land, which he 
cultivated, and which, as it could not be alienated hy aala. 
descended without diminution to his posterity, who enjoyni 
unmolested the produce of his land and labour. Hence, very 
namerouB metapbon in the Sacred Writing* tn derived from 
pastoral and rural occupations. Thus, kings are said to feed 
their people, who again are compared to a flock of sheep, which 
the shepherd conducts to pnsture, and guards from danger. It 
would extend the limits of this section too far, to instance pai' 
ticDlarly with what embellishments of diction, derived from one 
low and tiivisl object (as it may appear to aame) — the bam of 
or thre^lng'^oar-— the aaered writers have added a lustis to the 
most subUma, and a force to the most important subjects. Yet 
the E>llowiiig passagts we cannot omit to notice, on account of 
Anr Dneommon force tod beauty : — 
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1 clothed me wllh Ihe prmente of Hlialkin, 
He hain eoverad ma wllh Ihe oianlle of ri|hleuuRiesi: 
As the brWefroom deckelh hlmaelf with a prlemlj ciowo ; 
And as the bride •doraeth benflf with her conlj jswele. 

In. Hi. 10. 
In IhlaTeraa, the e1e(ull lailah la descrlblnf, hi hia peculiar smlmsfnllt- 
snt manner, the eiultallon and glorr of the church, eHer lier Ihomphal 

f lalTalian. and elDlhes her In Ihe robe af rlthleauuieae : he anerwaids 

cnmparison Incredible diiikT la added by (he word Itohcry a ineUpbor 
plainly taken from lbs prieat'i apparel, ttae force ol vhich, ihererore, no 
modomlansuafeBanexpreBa. No Imagery, BlabopLowth further remark^ 

the Infinde maienv of God. Juovaa la. (herelbre, mlmduced b; (he 
pHlmlat as tluhiiviih glory amUtilA ilrmgik (P»l. iciti. l.\ aw) he Is 
irVdfd Bir* poKW iPmI. Iiv.6.), which are the very lermaanproprlaledlo 
the deaciiptlan of Ihe dren and DmauienlB of the |iriesu. Tlie epislle u 
' g Hebrewi li an admirable commenl nti many pane or the M<ia*lc rllosL 
IV. The Hebreuit derived many of their Mttaphort frtm 
Saered Hittory. 

Tiuu, as (he deraatation of tbe land of Isrsel is (ieqneQtIy 
presented by the resloration of ancient chaos (a* in Jer. i*. 
S3— 26. Ia.xxtiv. 4. ll.andJoeliii. IS, 16). so tbe a^me event 
in metaphors suggested by the univeraal 
deluge (as in Isa. xiiv. 1. 1B-.20.), and also from Ihe destruction 
of Sodom and Qomorrah, (W. mi.. B.) See also Psal. iL 6. 

The departure of the Israclilei from Egypt, while it afibrds 

materials for many magnificent descriptions, u commonly applied 

'taphorical mnnner, lo repn;sent other great deliveranCM : 

■a. XL 15, 18. xliiL IS— IS. xlviii. 31. and li. 10. Butjba 

Rguralive application of the history of the exodu< is much plailH 

in Ihe New Testament. There we see Zacharios, in his ji^ 

pbeticBl hymn, on occsaion of the birth of John the Baptiair 

celebrating Ihe blessings of the Christian redemption in tmm 

' Trowed from the past rederngtion of laraet out of Egypt' 

Las(ly, when Jehovah is described as coming to eiecule jod^ 

ent, to deliver tbe pious, and lo destroy bis enemies, or in anj 

inner lo display his divine poirer upon earth, tbe description ia 

embeltiahed Irom that tremendoiu scene wluch was eakilnted on 

Key ID the LanaDSfe of Prophecy, by the Rev. W. Jones (Worki^ 

... .. p.'Xtt) Bee b]» a Cunelse Dtcdosarr of the Bymlxdical l^iifiM|a 

nf ProphecT bi the Indoi to Vul, 11. 

> This Inleraadni and ImpoRanl topic Is veil lUunated bi tlw " Lectarea 

tbe Flforailva LanfiKfa of acrlpl'ure," Lad. vi.— Jones's Worts, vok 
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pungra of ScriptDTB into allegonci. tot^lhcr vtith *iich otbn 
puraigea u already bul a proper and lilrral «rn»e. Heorc muiy 
ridiculona interpretatianB bave bren impoaeJ on pauai^H irf 
Scripture, the proppr moral wnae of which hai beta pithrr gnitly 
Minnted, or entimtj frittered avay , by inch munaoxd tpirituil 



", TAe .illejtry drjlned.-~l}iffcrfnt •peciri of J'Ugors^-ll. 
Rulei/oriht iaCtrprelatian of Scripture A'hgariet. 

AmrrHER bianch nf the figuralivt^ l!in|pia||[e of Spriptnre ih 
thfi allct^ry ; which, utiili>r the lilpml BcntR of thn words, 
conceals a foreign or disLiiit meaning. Of thiB species of 
figure Bishop ConUi' h»s thrtie kinds, viz, 

I. The ALLSnony' properly so called, and which 1m lerras 
a tontiniifd mtltifihiir ,- — 

3. The Parable, ur similitade, which is discussed in the 
following section ; — and, 

3. The Mystical Ai.legort, in which a double roeanioit 
is couched unilcc the sanip words, or when the same pmdic- 

1, according ns it is diffcrenlly interpreted, relates to dif- 

- ^'- --■'- jLT,i{- ---■- ■•-'•-- -- 



U, ITu proper 
■lained. yfort u 



n t d bj lh«t pkitiei 

iliMd both froiD ihi • . . 
•iibjniaad. and das fmrn ihe tuhjtct nr 
■"•— in 1 Cnr », l—S. rlie aponlr tjitiki 



fereni events, i 



d distinct in their nature. 



the former to make use of ii 
while the mystical allegon is 
sacred. There is likewise this fiirllicr 
those other forms of allegory, the CTterior or oBtensible 
imagery is liction only; the truth lies altogether in the inta- 
rior or remote sense, wnich is veiled as it were under this thin 
and pellucid covering. But, in the mysiical allegory, each 
idea is equally agreeable to truth. The eulerior or ostensible 
image is not a shadowy eoloiiring of tlie interior sense, but is 
in itself a reality ; and, although it susiainsanother character, 
it does pol wholly lay nside lis own. As, however, the in- 
terpretatinn of the mystical and typical parts of Scripture is 
treated of in a suhseijuetit part ol this volume,' we shall, in 
the present section, direct our attention to Ihe allegoiy, pro- 
pcrlji and strictly i^o called. 

As every such allegory is a representation of real matters 
of fact under feigned names and feigned chamntera, it must 
be subjected to a two-fold examination. " We must first 
examine the immediate rrprcsfniaiion, and then consider , 
what other represeniaiion iiwas intended to excite. Now, in , 
most allegories Ihe ijumeiliale representation is made in the 
forroof a narrative; and since it is the ohjert of an allegory 
to convey a moral, not an historical triiih, the narmlive iUcli 
is commonly fictitious. The inimediale representation is of 
«Mi further value, than aa it leads to the uliimate representa- 
tion. It is the application oT uiorjl of thn allreoiy which 
constitutes its worth."'' In the invcstigalion, then, of en 
aliof^ory, the fulluwing rules may assist us to detertnine its 
umiaaie meaning: — 

I. Mlrgoriail Stnf-f vf •Srripture art nnl to be taught fur, 
vihtn the littral soitt ia plain mid uln-'iniiii. 

Tlds rule U of tlic p;rcatml imjioilancc ; from not atlending to 
it,lheancicntJcwii,aii the Thcrai*ut*. the author of the book of 
Wiadaoi, JoHrjihiis, and I'liilo. anil, in iinitalion of them, Uri){en' 
and many of itic (alhcn (wliow cininplc haif alsu U-en fullownl by 
aonw modem ripodiloraj, have reapeclively turned even tuMorical 




rchiirth itCiirii 
:*ortha 



ninf mMHCf of tha pavHca tn Ilia mint brate. Ili» ron^kteratinB nt 
... , .Inrr word iriU rwlik lead ua to ihttimw : nne maa may br inM. 
noua lo ihp wlmlr (AMEwfacloa Itj lila cArTDpr eaaiDiil*. ^. Potil tvnthr 
uMa an Mntanniioa M lila owaniu. <rhni tM MTa. in M ttrp itt f'an 
IN ifiik sH Ittrrtm, ntilker ttiih tht Imrm ^ mairn andmArdmta. *r. 



d flTHn aJL ftmaer 



tf C^ritl, u ihr rvaniM-'LIcal blatory augfaau ; and to liiia Ilk* rtM 
« „,^ i«iHif« mDM ba retenvd. 
III. The Daign of the tahok ^Uteury miut bt mreitigatiJ, 
The connderation of this rule will emtnaca ■ variety of fK- 

1 . In invettigatiitg the Detign «/ an AlUgtry, the connrr 
i'( jfr»r rs be examined and etniiderrd? by comparing Ihepn- 
ceding and tubtr^enl partt »f ihe diieturte. 
InSTiiD. Ii. n. we r*ai1 Ihua :—fiHi frral *imw IMerr arr ntt mlji rrt- 

Now. idBcr iha apnMlailid nm iDtrDd » »} (tii 



ft JMrttitmi ihai he en>|duTrdu 
~ie aal of (be roairF 
Ttmolhf ID Uiit) !• 

nrd, right/^ dtridin^ t^ mrd ^ Irurh, tad totkmnrMintatdfittfaH 
ingm. Ilrncr liapp»raihii Mm Paul m ajwaklna of tbc i|ibiU> 
I* of a icacher. Tne^vofAawilken.lnwhlch aratcawltoraftinl 



i-aury, ihe Jf 



eoiT. iherefiire. In itr n* 
Nil iKrtiae lb*'— I- ■ w*.-'*^ 



klwla. vHlainiirTllwChriMiaDrliorrh,tn<tlikh ar 
' - A-rcnl falue. Id Ibn /illtKiKg *wwr, 3t. a 

Nl lo avoid novel doelrtaeii, lo apparale Mmac,, ..vu, m, 
make hlmaelfa veaai-l lined Air Ihe mavtT'a iiH. prepar 
work. Here. Bgaln. ibe apoatte la noi meilitBE llirraltr i 
. a. liiit nr leachrra. Tbe ileiifn of Ihr afleeoir. ihereliire 
■air above clifd, la lo iDtlniaie, Ihal, aa In a treat iMnur ibere la 
nf mniKlla, aome nf a moir nrerlnoa awl otheri at a itiwvr laaieraL •• 
In Hie chorrb ot God. whlcN b Ihe bMiM nf God. there are f arben of 
illfl,>renl ebaraclen and capaeklea Hoote or Ihem, belni ftilhriiL in 

ipnlinn of Kriuciiii Ibow who Idve error, that Itie appro'nl nuj 



md trhict 



>e Riod. lii. 16. 14. Dfiil 



lar|ely liruiii jvietk futile, whirb Ihej rUrlveil Ir 



ih- &]r|H)ana. In wmi 



:ha nclflml aaoureBHiiunn verainn, hbi pnini ihci niil anpraTtu be deiunn. 
aUated. On ilila nccnunt ihe pri'ivni bneriimlei-urMicliaelhi'a hnmheala 
nav be dwiHtd auDlcleni - Ji la, bowenir, adgpied liv Huigr ki bia Iler- 
UMeilUca Hacra. ini. -Jin. Ola 

■ LecUim an llehniw PnetlT. voL 1, lecL I. and iiL 

• Ai.i.n-F'aor^Penryiiilarlvi'iKJroni ■•.'■• ■} =|i.i'»' : i- e. o rfWerenl 
Mfwr'aaaWfriun Ihalwhicb la mrmt. II iKiTera fmin a melaplior.lo thai 
■ttaDM ennllnad to amr4 bm eitemlalolwIiuletlHiiiirht, orh tuavbc, to 
Mveral Ihoiuhta. An alleu»ir Daf be eiprraani iiuireiivrr bji nbiurra, 
bj aailona, aa In 'Eick. IH. Iv. v. and lake iilL X. <», bj uiy n^iflcant 



9cri«l'ute;iui.'cii>iit?t'ivVs«eiilin'"hi.'onlhe' 
• Blahop MuBh-a Leciure«,part,lli.p.eil. ' 



[^rtral 



uf jl(leD(lh. 









aHeiorliini, to which lb* nidai 









Thn^ In IlK OoapeK we meet with numerODa laatanie* nf f 

-"-cnry In rklivereil bi wajinrrrpl/. Ki correct llie vrrur. and 
" In bMrwl the Inquirer. In Jnhn tl. S&-«fi. manv i)ii 

need relative lo ilip eutns of bread: then are lo bo nr 

iioal Kind, iha (lociTiDca i>r ChrM, whirh are in b* lerrived W il- 
le paraoae ■■ we laka Km), nuirlj, Ibar we may h* anulMifd wl 
ninedT The emulim titiMt albwuiral nmlP or apnkina la relueri Is 
w 31, nin- falier,. hIi] th« Jnra. rifrf eal naHiH In Iht dnrrt, ai ■-• i' 
ICn. lit irarr lAen brnit /rim imrtm lo rat. I. aaya ChriM. am ijW 
»g hrmJ. ithirk amrti ifriea frmi krartti. The meaninc nf thf 
deeviiVnlty la. Ihal by ealhH theienh oT ChrIM we are lo unitpi»iii< 



• Mr. Oltiiln haa (Ivcn the IbnowlnE liicM eipoalllon of IbK h 
•apnta. iMIBenll paaaaie :— " I hear." aajia Ilia apoitle In ihe Cnru 
'llml ibere hath been praetiaed ainonf jou a t»ri enonuou* I 
_._.__.■ .._.. , V — . ... — iw Geiiille».^iha 



luih the aUhotllr af Iha Holv Choat, «> dr 

Iberethre. that, an rewtpa of Ihia rpMIe, .— 

lather the mnfienlioB IMether. and hi Ibr nana nr Jaaua ChrM aol t Mlf 
eipel Ihia perann Iroin your CBRinmDioa ; Ihal be mar *** Ibc hetnanBiaa 
ofhla ail. and aleranaefre renenlanie ba reetared laSod'a Innr— 
Tnnr deftariini hkn in bia vlekedntaa la an ImBadiaM Mep wai * 
beinf cnmipfed fouraelvea. You ar* nnkr a aaeeaaUT, Iberetara, ■ 

finir mm aFtonni. lo remove IMa pefnlckxia eiampk. rwi^lm na 
leaanl Bivloar'a deaih. andproaervwixaalvainilw^jappaaMa «■ 
■in. wtalrh wu Iha came or ft." »aa Qia Vt^Ttti mmt .jmk. ■■ > * 
• OiiibaliivaalJ(UkinaIihauBt(it,aaapp.ar,a|B|^ra. 



Cau.L SicT. IV.] INTERPRETATION OP BCRIPTURE ALLBG0RIE8. 

It Tha iriumanl ol our Lonl. lb*D. rwt b« thu* anrwHil — " 

Disrul l\(e. Tliu Idhc Inie bcndof Ufa which qiuliBH cnry one 
■■u II fur ererluiiiiK tiappinM*. 1 cbU mytrlt Uiit bread dlx unl 
•cromii of tay dxtrinr, which purlDea Ehe hhiI, aod Quit lor a <ui 



Hlab 



II tfre Bj 1 



3, Jt (Ae ctntext frtqaenlty indicatu the meaning of an 
Jliegery, n Ukeaue iti Scon and iHTiRrBiTiTioii are /re- 
quenlly painted tut by tcrne explanalitn thai u mbjaiaed. 



.....BBJlpfDrj bacomai ewUtoL Skiinailmaik -^~,.--,- 

m tnegtitf ittoanyeAio adulavonl, n ia lTtietM.r.^ J 
wipmuulgil lo pul on a bruM-pW ind hehnel; U la addaA I7 wii nf c jpc 

....__ ..._. . ■■^■-■-indlixa, andlhahalPKlol'hope. Ttieaeuac 

-aalC (at jear ipMnial watlira with Svtb, kna, 



':t?X 



ia'ill«fDi7U ec 



4. Sonelimet the ^Uegtry prtpQttd it explained in iit im 
ml parii by the ferttn iptotitig. 

Thiia.ln Eph.1l. II— 19. nianrlhiailiarc aildaf IhaChriaUu'i umoi 
■nil (he Kirdlc, breiat pUla, faaiea, ililald, ■ndiword.u'tillaliDrilj gpe 
flrri. Tlut Ihaaa lanuiraallafaTtel] iaeTldgoL In iha laruh ircie 1... 
aiharuiioa, Is bt tirtmg in Ikt Lard, and in tkepBttrr^lui uitfhl, pre- 

ur<fod, the xirdle lahitaKntjf Iba ihleld lj 
ool be laUrrpraled npoa any certain pTiDcl 

6. Sametimei alt the cortixt incidentallg prtimii ismc 
prvper mtrd, 6y which lAe meaning of the it/mte altegory mai, 
be ditctrned. 
In JDhaill.3S. ourUirdiaT»-Tifa(i»I(uUtaliMeli'fA(mfiyDH. A 

IMC tr . 11 et^ 7 p nl 10 mm nua^ ^ ^eaa mmtocc^^unu: 

.-.. antnttbthii,^. Illianer»,.r<[,. 

QKH may uetfmr good vorka, ajtd glorify yauf f^H' 
n. Froin [bin cI^nialonijagtfiiBrb. which la Iho Kfi 



Ifurhpr: iL la equallT pujr 






iitathaduijofCJiiu 



light on ihe putmff. 

I. Thu* In 

Ihim wul foung i^augirdaUt lltyi 
tui. lalv.n ihout^aO be tid, lAn il 
rAait fird Out, and earn Iket vtki 
IiHfanan. ipatt ** lignifyint hf 1 
Ihrrs ii Dothini lalaled in Ibo Ha' 



luppeaa itui hirtoi7 al 






■a tkaiJd gtorify ■ 



imutard tefd which fnduallT aprlDi 
■l« » Irattii, wWcb (ndulljr Verm 
piK. HiMorr ibawi ihal Uie ennnh 1 

3. la'pro*. i.Wlf wa haTa^Iha 



klii(daiiiafOadUllkeni 



■-■'- it Uwsl, and rtjticr itilh Ma m/e 0/ My pimlh. Thai Ihia pu.-i; 
;... . ij — ( .1 . — g batag eontlnaed Ilir..ii! 



m Iha aame 
raetiphdn ■»□■ 



i^n^ynM.-aallkawiaa 
of Iha Bonk of Pimerb^ 

ihHBiUkMlnnreouna. I 



■a befinninf nftbla chaitiFr, I 
leie clreuDuUncaa collei: Uyc I) 
nl; I* Ihal no man ihould la 



V. 7^ Nature nf the 'mae tpoken of it alio lo lie cnnsi- 
dered in the Expo*ilion of an MlUgary. 

It U nectvary thai Itie nataie of the thing ihoald be mnai* 
dered, in order that the tendency lAtitrj compiiriacin may appear. 
uidalao the litenl mcsiiiiiB which is concealed under the figura- 



1. Thoa lo Han. t. 13. wa t^A T» ori On laU if Ike earth : h,, 
«»B*JW toaitoawwiri mlitrtmlili 1*01111 htialinti lilt iMenc fur 
fir tuM/sf intuit roil on/, and In tt Irtddin nnOer/iMi^Ki'-n 
what to Iha oaanloi of lUl admaaUlini tWbat to Iba pdmatj Ti'.ril 



paaaia H— Ye who embnca mt nUiliia, like nil ilull porilr iha worid 
bui }r mull Sral be pun Teuratliea. 

i. In LnkaT, 3S. iha felbiwlu paaiue occurs :—JVri mmpiuialiapiat 
of a jtfte f arairt* nptn an tld I jfaierirUt, litn baih nti ncuma/ilia 
renr, and i/ir jnrte that wot token ouf iflkr. nev ugreelh not wirh Ike old. 
tioihiOiit jblduc^bjvajof eiptonallvn; In a precrdiiii verae Iha Pbarl< 
■CCS hail uied ChilM wtaj bli ifiaclpiea did nol hal. but Hied mora cheer- 
luUi ihui ihuse ofJohD, Our SaBlour replied la Ilieweida ibora clledj 
nulhinf , thru, rai lead ua u underiUnd Ihe puiaf c bin the nilure of Ihe 
aiibi'ci. N\iii.',incDiDiDonlifewe koowlhatiwcaieVDiuDUirilf aiid raadHi 
■cle initiscior[|>'.arlnaauiihecan>)n( manner. Therefore, ora ChrM, 
sIdcf Till iinr in t'linnon hie acu Ihua Indiacreellr, neilherdo I require mj 
(liicipl?>i Iiiilrj no. alnce there ianuneed lor Ukd (o imderio auch auHen. 
Ilei. THc [mil? iilll come <Ter. SS.) when Ihey win bre bardlf eiioufhi 

rhe'paaaaca beliif Ihui 'considered, Ibe ueaulns "( ilic aUcgoi)r bccomea 

VT. Compariion u not lo be extended lo all Ihe Cireunufonca 
af Ihe Jlicgory. 

" Tbiia, in Ihe parable of the good Samaritan, the point to be 
DIuMrated ii, Ihe extent of Ihe imy of beneficence. Moat of 
the drcunutancea in Ihe parable go lo make up merelj Ihe tfti- 
rilBililude of the narration, ao that it msy give pleaaure to hitn 
who bean <» nadi it. Bui bow dilTfrenlt; doee the whole 
ippear, when h cornea to be inlCTpretod bj an allpgoriier of [he 
Hjrilic achooli ! The man going duwn from Jeruralem to Jericho 
id Adam wandering in the wildemeu of this world ; the thievea, 
who robbed and wounded him, are e»il apirita ; the prieal, who 
paaaed bj without relieving him, is the liecilical Law ; the Le- 
vite ii good worka; the good Kamarilan i> ChriHl ; the oil and 
wine are giare, &c What maj not a parable be made to mean, 
if imaginuion ia lo aupply the place of reason and philology 1 
And what liddle or oracle of Pclphoe could be more equivocal, 
or of more multifarioua aignificancj. than Ihe Bible, if such eie- 
gesia be admiaaible 1 It is a miserable eicuae, which interpreten 
make for themselvea, that Ihey render the Scripturea more edi- 
fying and aignificanl by interpreting them in thia manner. And 
•IB the Scriptura then to be made more significant than God haa 
made them ? Or lo be mended by the akill of the interpreter so 
as to become mare edi/yiny than Ihe Holy Spiril haa made Ibem ! 
If there be a temblance of piety in lUch interpretaliona, a itm- 
blance la all. Real piety and hutiulity appear to advantage in 
receiving the Scripturea as they nre, and expounding them at 
simply and skilfully aa the rulea of language will render practi- 
cable, rather than by attempting to ammd and imfirnx the n-rt- 
lation which Ood ha* made."i 

VII. Wi miut not explain ont Part literatli/, and another 
Fart figuratively. 

Thus, the whole of 1 Oor. iii. B — 13. is allegorical : a eompa- 
liaon is there instituted between the o^ice of a teacher of religion 
and Ihal of ■ builder. Hence a Chrialiao congregalion is termed 
a building; ila miniateri are the architects, some of whom by the 
foundation on which others build ; aome erect a auperstructore of 
gold snd silver ; others of wood, hay, and ■lubble. The aena* 
concealed under Ihe allegory is apparent ;^a Cbriatian congrega- 
tion ia instructed by teachers, aome of whom communicate the 
first principlea, olbera impart further knowledge ; aome deU»er 
good and useful things (_lhe trnlh). while olbera deliver useles 
I things {emneoui dtctrinei, auch as at that time prevailed in the 
Corinthian church). That day (ibe great day of judgment) will 
declare what aupetatructure a man baa raised ; that ia, wtielber 
what he has tsught be good or bad. And as fire ta the teet of 
■ gold, ailver, precioua alones. wood, hay, stubble, so the great day 
will be the test of (leiy mon'a work. Though Ihe whole of Ihia 
paaaago is ofavioUHly allegorical, yet it is understood literally by 
the church of Rome, who has erected upon it her doctrine 1^ the 
fire of purgatory. How conlrary Ihia doctrine is to every rule 
of right interpretation ia too plain to require any eiposilion.* 

It falla not within the plnn of thia wurk 10 enumeraln all 
the aUpgoriee occurring in the Sacred WriiinitB : nome have 
been incidentally mentioned in the present section ; yet, 
before wa proceed to other topics, we caiioot but notice the 
admirable allegorical delineation of old agfe by Solomon, 
Eccl. xii. Z—G. It is, perhiipi, one of the finest alUgoriea 
in the Old Te«lainent: the incnnveiiiencieB of increasing 
years, the debility of mind and bodj, the lorporofthe senseft, 
are eipreased moat learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with 






alal»b»»dwyia^«Mehahc>waltiMfitotliaiwipaitTirf1iiortndPf 
MIMiy,— ■— *ieometthaBaM!lMMltteitarhi»h.tHnH 
tteJk^Waea ittaM«arili<vMi*ra«TW«nieulienby 

■111 ■man twKlmAhttm tin ^m m mmatnt of tha 



Fa of tntprpretaiior 
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* Bauer. Ilfriti flier, pp. 1^- ^. Erneatl. InM. Inlerp. Nov. Tail. pp. 
110,111. Miirl .UmsHi in Gmeai, torn. 1. pp.301— 313. Claaall Phil. Sae. 
lib. n. pp. ISM^iaiM. Ramlreall de Prado. Penleconurcbui, c. K. apod 
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some de^pree of obscarity, by different ima^s derired from 
nature and common life ; for by this enigmatical composition, 
Solomon, after the manner of the oriental sages, intended to 
put to trial the acutencss of bin readers. It has on this ac- 
count afforded much exercise to tlie ingenuity of the learned ; 
many of whom have differently, it is true, but with much 
learning and penetration, explained the passage. 

There is also in Isaiah (xxviii. 2J-^29«) an allegory, 
which, with no less elegance of imagery, is perhaps more 
simple and regular, as well as more just and complete in the 
colouring, than any of those above cited. In the passage 
referred to, the prophet is examining the design and manner 
of the divine iungments, and is inculcating the principle, that 
God adopts aifierent modes of acting in me chastisement of 
the wicked, but that the most perfect wisdom is conspicuous 
in all ; that he will, as before urged, ** exact judgment by the 
line, and righteousness by the plummet;** that he ponders, 
with the most minute attention, the distinctions of times, 
characters, and circumstances, as well as every motive to 
lenity or severity. All this is expressed in a continued alle- 
gory, the imagery of which is taken from the employments 
of agriculture and threshing, and is admirably adapted to the 
purpose.! 



SECTION V. 

ON THE llfTERPRKTATlON OF SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 

L Mature of a Parable. — 11. Antiquity of tfU* mode ofinttruc- 
H'ofid— nL Rulet for the interpretation of Parablet, — IV. 
Parablett "why u$ed by Jetut Chritt, — V. Remark* on the 
dittinguifhing" exceilencie$ of Chriifs Parabietf compared 
with the mott celebrated fab le$ of antiquity, 

A PARABLE (n:i^6AN, from vraipatCaixAir?, to collste, compftro 
together, assimilate)' is a similitude taken from natural 
thmgs in order to instruct us in things spiritual. The word, 
however, is variously used in the Scriptures, to denote ?i pro- 
verb or short saying (Luke iv. 23.); a famous or received 
Bay ng (1 Sam. x. 12.' Ezek. xviii. 2.); a thingr gravely 
spoken, and comprehending important matters in a tew words 
(Job xxvii. 1. Num. xxiii. 7. 18. xxiv. 3. 15. Psal. xlix. 4. 
and Ixxviii. 2.) ; a thing durkly or figuratively expre^ed 
(Ezek. XX. 49. Matt. xv. 15.) ; a visible iype^ or emblem^ re- 
presenting something diiferent from and beyond itself (Heb. 
IX. 9. andxi. 19. Or.); a special instnictioa (Luke xiv. 7.) ; 
and a similitude or comparison. (Matt. xxiv. 32. Mark id. 
23.)^ 

According to Bishop Lowth, a parable is that kind of alle- 
gory whitrh consists of a continued narration of a fictitious 
event, applied by way of simile to the illustration of some 
important troth. By the Greeks, alleoories were called auvau 
or apohtrites, and by the Romans fnlulie or fahUs ;^ and the 
writings of the Phrygian sage, or those composed in imitation 
of him, have ac(iuired the greatest celebrity. Nor did our 
Saviour himself disdain to adopt the same method of instruc 
tion ; of whose parables it is doubtful whether they excel 
most in wisdom and utility, or in sweetness, elegance, and 
perspicuity. As the appellation of parable has been applied 
to his discourses of this kind, the term is now rcstricteu from 
its former extensive signification to a more confined sense. 
This species of composition also occurs very frtMiaently in 
the prophetic poetry, and particularly in that of Ezekiel. 

II. The use of parables is of very great antic^uity. In the 
early ages of the world, when the art of reasoning was little 

* Lowth'a PriPlectiones, No. 10. or vol i. p. 220. of Dr. Gregory's transla- 
tion. 

* A verbo ir%f»^»KKtt¥^ quod sisniflcat conferre, comparartt, asttimilare, 
(cf Marc. iv. 30.) ductuin est notnen »^;«p.»S5X>|.- ; (juo«l similitudinem, cotla- 
tionem Qiiintilianus (Inst. Or. 1. v. c. 11. ; 1. viii. c. ."{. pp. 298. 3i>2. 470.) inter- 
pretatur, Seneca (Ep. liz ) iiuagineiii. Ilaiiue collatiu, bive, utCiceronitf (i. 1. 
de lnv«'nL c. 30.) defiiiitione, utainur, oratio, rem cum re ex aimilitudint 
conjtreru Grai^co nomine parabola appellatur. Eo flen<m Christum (Marc, 
iii. 'Zi.) tv w»p«CoA.«i( locutus dicitur, qiiandn per variais aimilitudinca (v. 
'<M — 27.) probavit se non Satana; ope, sed altioro virtute dsinonia ejicere. 
G. C. tjtorr. l)e Parabulia Christi, in Opiiec. Academic, vol. i. p. 89. The 
whole diwiuisition, tu which thia section is larjsely indebted, is well worthy 
of ueru.'taL Sec also Ranibach, lustitutiones Heniiencut. p. 187. ct attf. ; 
J. 12. Pfeiffbr's Inatit. Henneneut Sacr. pp. 753—773. ; and Chladenius's 
Institullones Expi^etica?, p. 190. et aeq. 

* In tliis and the other references to the Old Testament in the above 

paragraph, the original is VVD (MosHaL), a parable. 

« GlaKsii Phil. tWr. lib. ii. pp. I3(M— 1306. ed. Dathii. Parkhurst and 
Schleuaner in voce nmpi*CiKn, 

* Storr, Opusc. Acad. toI. i. p. 89. et seg. 



known, and the minds of men were not accustomed to nice 
and curious speculations, we find that the most ancient mode 
of instruction was by parable and fable : its advantacres, in- 
deed, are many and obvious. It has been remarkea by an 
acute observer of men and morals, that *' little reaches the 
understanding of the mass but through the medium of the 
senses. Their minds are not fitted for the reception of ab- 
stract truth. Dry argumentative instruction, therefore, is not 
proportioned to tneir capacity : the faculty, by which a right 
conclusion is drawn, is in them the most defective; thflj 
rather feel strongly than judge accurately : and their feeUlin 
are awakened by the impression made on their sensetk^ 
Hence, instruction by wa}r of parable is naturally adapted to 
engage attention ; it is easily comprehended, and suitea tote 
meanest capacity ; and while it opens the doctrine which f : 
professes to conccKal, it gives no alarm to our preiodices anc 
passions ; it communicates unwelcome truths in the least di»- 
a^eeable manner ; points out mistakes, and insinuates reproof 
with less offence and with greater efiicacy than undisguisec 
contradiction and open rebuke. Of this description, we may 
remark, are the parables related by Nathan to David (2 Sam 
xii. 1 — ^9.), and oy the woman of Tekoah to the same mo- 
narch. (2 Sam. xiv. 1 — 13.) The New Testament abounds 
with similar examples. *' By laying hold on the imagrination, 
parable insinuates itself into the affections ; and by uie intei^ 
communication of the faculties, the understanding is made to 
apprehend the truth which was proposed to the fancy.'" Id 
a word, this kind of instruction seizes us by surprise, and 
carries with it a force and conviction which are almost irre- 
sistible. It is no wonder, therefore, that parables were made 
the vehicle of national instruction in the most early times; 
that the prophets, especially Ezekiel, availed themselves of 
the same impressive mode of conveying instruction or re- 
proof; and that our Lord, following the same example, also 
adopted it for the same important purposes. 

111. Although a parable has some things in common irith 
an allegory, so that the same rules which apply to the latiet 
are in some degree applicable to the fonner, yet, from its 
peculiar nature, it becomes necessary to consider the parable 
oy itself, in order that we may understand and interpret it 
aright. 

1. TA^ Jirst excellence of a parable i>, that it turns npn 
an image well known and applicable to the subject^ the meeth 
ing of which is clear and definite ; for this circumstance wiS 
give it that pertpicuity which is e»»ential to every specie* •f 

allegory. 

How clearly this nile applies to the parables of our Ix>rd is obvinof re 
every reader of the NewTetitament. It may suffice to mention luspareb:^ 
of the 7Vn Virgins (Matt. xxv. 1—13), which is a plain alliisiim to tbon 
thiniis which were common at the Jewish uiarriaxcs in thos« iiays: tb« 
whole parable, indeed, is made up of the rites used by the Orif ntals, as ^mfi 
aK by tlie Roman people, at their nuptials ; and all the particularv rflaied ns 
it were such as were commonly known to the Jews, because they were 
every day practised by some of them. In like manner the parables of tli« 
/arr(D(l.uke viii. 16.), uf the «otrfraiid the seed, of the tarts, of the mustard 
aee.cL, 01 the leaten, of the net coat into the sra, all of which are related ia 
Matt. xiii. as well as of the hmiaeholder that planted a vineyard, and let it ou! 
to husbandmen (Matt. sxl. 33 — 41.), are all representaiKtiiH of Uidial and 
common occurrences, and such as the generality of our 8aviour'a hear«r< 
were daily conversant with, and they were, thercforu, selected by hiinu 
beimr the most intercstmg and afi«*ctin|i. 

If the parables of the sacred prophets be examined by this rule, they 
will not appear deficient ; being in general founded iipon such iauuery u 
is fre(iuently used; and similarly auplied by way of metaphor and com- 
parison in Hebrew poetry. Examples of this kind occur in the deceitfoi 
vineyanl (Isa. v. I—/.), and in the useless vine which is given to the fire 
(Ezek. zv. and xix. 10—14.) ; for, under this imagery, the ungrateful people 
of God are more than once described. Similar instances oTappoitite com- 
parison present themselves in the parable of the lion's whelps falling ioto 
the pit (Ezek. xix. 1—9), m which is displayed the captivity of the Jeiii*h 
princes ; and also in that of the fair, lofty, and flourishing cedar of I^haiKa 
(Ezek. xxxi. 3—17.), which once raised its head to the clouds, al length cu 
down and neglected:— thus exhibiting, as in a picture, the prosperny and 
the fall of the king of Assyria. To the^e may be added one more exunpie, 
namelv, that in which the love of God towards his people, and their pi^ 
and fidelity to him, are expressed by an allusion to the solemn covenant of 
marriase. Ezekiel has pursued this image with uncommon -freedom in tvo 
parables (Ezek. xvi. and xxiii.) ; and it luuf been alluded to by ahuost ail Ibe 
sacred poets. 

2. The image^ however^ mutt not only be apt and familiar, 
but mutt aUo be elegant and beautiful in itself and off its 
parts mutt be pertpicuout and pertinent ; since it is the pmt» 
pote of a parable, and eapecially of a poetic parable, mst oidf 
to explain more perfectly some proposition, but freguemttf i 
give it animation and splendour. 

Of all these excellences there cannot be more perfect exunptea IfeHiAt 

K rabies which have just been specified : to which w% mga add Ibt iNJt 
oxvn parables of Jotham (Judges ix. 7— 15.X of MkOmb ^VM. afi.l-4i]k 



• BIrs. More'a ChriiUaa Blorals, toL I. p. 101 . 
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INTERPRETATION OP SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 



■Bd of the wDDUi DfTckMh. (2 Sim. iIt, 4—7.) Tha idoilnkl; deilKd 
'ixnbk of NuMii In iwrluipa one of Ihe Aoetf ipEcLuMiia of me lenulni: 

<)«lail*uMDr"ilMdr"^D'Mirio«dmVbhndMHori>d*kinV^VB, « 

ka bad amuitntSu, parpctmcd anailior alBHUt nwra liMnuDi. and Uiai 
with an bjrpocriij iiutcd lo hia ehuacnr— ha louM Id u Imuor dcDouiice 
daalh on iba tm^pnacx od'endtr for a (ault coopuWmi UMUaf."—'l/er- 
fug. hi aoB "«[""' *«iriii(, lu Aurd ■*(;'' he liBui«dialer> lan ihs 

•-- "irtlhliiilliinaJIDoaltheUiinulilodl! -Ihe •aheinenceolhia 

en OTanuppad Ula UmiU of bia IWIunl juxlce, in deeraeln| 

ffdaMnquaacj'. A polnlad parabLa iDalBDIIjr aurpiiaed him liuo Lite moal 

In iha oUier, ha wai brauftai ioio ib« decpcA aelf- 
udrnl prophel did not ruhlf raproach ihe kiof wUh tha 



3. Eiery p«rab[e ii compoaed of three pwli ; 1. The lentiile 
timilitade, which haa larioualy been teimeJ the iarh and the 
pmati; utd coniiala In iU lilent aerue;— 2. Tha exjitanatian 
m KgiHcai leTue, olao temwd the apaiUnt and the tap oi fhiil, 
or the thing tigiufied b; tha nmilitude propoaed. This ii fre- 
qDcntlf not eipreaaed ; for though our Bitiout •ometimm conde- 
Kended (o unveil the hidden aenae, by diacloaing the moral 
neuiing of hia pvablea (■■ in Matt. liii. 3 — S. 18—23. com- 
pued with Luke viiL 4—15. uid MaCL liiL 34—30. 36—43.], 
jet be nauall; le(k the appliation lo Ihoae vhom he dnigned to 
iaatmct bj hia doctrine- Of tbia deacrtption are the paiKblea of 
the grain of muatard aeed. of 1«<en, of the hidden tresnire, and 
the pearl of great priM (Matt liii. 31—33. 44 — 16.]. hetwean 
which and the kingdom of heeren a companrm ie inmtuted, the 
mjatieal aenae of which ia lo be Bought in the omilitudea them- 
nlves ; — 3. The thiid cooattluent part of a panUe ia the roaf or 
•c«^ lo which it landa.' 

4. Far Ihe right explanatitn and appUcoHin »f parabtt; 
their general Scora aad deiign mutf be aicerlaitud. 

Wtuira our Sarlour hai not hlmHlf Inlerpreced apanble, Ita Immediate 
Kopo and dealfn are to ha eoughl with f real auemioa : ihia, Indeed, olll 
lenerallj appear fniio (he conleil, lieinr either eipreaied al lla coauneDce. 
meol or al Ka (oncluakin ; or II li auAcleoUj erideni from ihe occaaloa 
' ' lellTeied. Mora paiUcularlj the aupg of a parabla Dia^ 
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Haihu repealed Iha 
leorihebarreaflitRa. 
I nolhinf la preAked or 

1 Lhai Uje reiarn af penlirni aioDen Blbrdi jo7 In bearen. 

I , 1> an hopdclanl IDpfc. and will require lobe iDore partkn- 

■a t'rain Ihe obHnaiiOBa alreadr made on [he (eaeral 

-. Iilri. II griaiHeaalljperceiTedlhallheabjeilaof oor Idrd'a 

. : itrlAua; aoch aa iha eonie;lD| ellber of Inalruelton or 

. :. of nine Irmha which cauld be viewed vlih advaniajiB nit; 

IT cf otherak which would hiv* aianled ihem »hen pIsjDiy 

: ntier. ihara ware Iroili) which vera nrceaBTT lo be can- 

-j r J... Iii(lheee(abllahmenlofhlaiall(lon,ai>clthetondiillorhla 

.i<g. ipieKiinociavtiniaftliateveiil. These Bubjecw required lo belouehad 

cnoducted whlaiha Uiheit (rata and propiletr. 

Thii*,Ih>i»rU^4>iTf'DrihaPhaiIaeei liddltalelv relalrlkhiflf [■■ 
proTFil In Ihe paraUnofdierkh inaDwbDH (roiinda br«u ht bnliplea- 
, — ' „r F>., uiijtia ueward (Luke nvl, 1,), lo ahow ihe proper Qaa of 

I Ihe rkh una and Ihe brmarlUika xvl. l»-31.)k loahow 

ibiiilni H.— Tha iil^nat and Ufoirv of the aaine i«c^ 

rriauc To aome deiiee applied id Iha whole Jeinih nalhHi, 

. n rhruite]iealhalthe7iTereTl(hIeau^anddea|itaedelhen," 

10 I Le parablea of the Pharlitee and the publican prarliif fai 

I ' L. . J . . L Ihe lira aoni commanded lo work In ihe vinejardt of Ihe 

IU. ~i uri.. . iM.KihEhlineaiaetlal IheubleiOflhe loai aheep and monex, 

.■I 111.; [inirii!,] MO, lorlof (hr |oud Siuiarltan. In aereral of Ihtae pan- 

M"ii I tie i-i>M^{Bnuive rnehl of ihe Jew indOenllle world la JdmIj ihsoih 

Auiiilirr 1 Inn of parableala deilgned la deliver aome fenenl leaasna 
• ■t ui-il(irr> HTid p+ei;: luch are Ibe panblraof the len TlT]|lna aad Iha 
rii^i'rhii. Tli^' ^Anbtraofihe aowerandof Ihe (area, and iDariv^pf ihe laaaar 
|iDrJil-iii'-«, iirt- ilealgoed loibowihe nature and proareaa of the Oaapel ril>< 



II. It— SO.), wUeh la praftced 



cLioni upoo which Iheir'ind oll.er panibfeaw 
irr of Ihe world we ihall he pii.blfd, not onl 



5. HhrrcPer the Teardt af Jeiui 
fereni aoiaei, »e inojf ■with rertaxT 
true one irSich Bet moif tetiel (< 
aaSl«ri. 



eem la be capabUa/dif- 
r canclude thai la be the 
the apprehentitn af hia 




6. ^1i Foery parable hat (we aenvea, (At litiI: 
and the mimtIGiL ar internal aenae, Ihe Sterol aente muit i« 
Jirti eipUiinrd, in trder that the ttrreapandence between if 
mag be Ihe mare readily perceived. 
"the parable of Ihe unliirflTliif lerTanl repraaaDIa, file- 

bu Dod remila lo Ihepenllenllhepuniahmento'uininBa- 

'ilero/hr, II BtaleaIliaItIllaaerTaol,DnhlarBfUaBllaanr- 

jmnJa hiB fellow. aenanl, waa delivered over lo lb* 

.^ . «.j _.. .. ■ Jadimeola «■ «D 






. The u 



havlof deUverad tiM panble oTa vinejard-plaoMd <aiih Iha choicfii Tlne% 
■Hi eoMraed wllh Ibe DUMal ear^ vet which produced onlv wild milt— 

br Ihe aikl froH Ih^ eaarmona wlcke<be*B, for which they daeerved Iha 
nmnn jadiiBaoia. Naihan, aleo. Id the beauilhil panUa already died, 
■obfotaadadeehraUonoritaacapelolliecrtmlnalaoverelfD. lolheahort 
Dcrable, or apolocaa, eommonlealed from Jehouh klnf Dflarael lo Amailih 
&■( aNndaTlTKlDn nv. ■, lO.X ihe appUcallon of li lo Iba laser la aipU- 

(i) m«T< n» dtelariain ie prtUnd ar mijtined U a poroUe, fta 
aespe iiaNM bt taUtcudJran o ttmtidetalwmaf tin titbieel-miaUT, emuttt, 
erltm teeaaian an artamni ^ tahick IhtparaUt ihu deiisRiif . 

Thna. In the parable ofiha barran Dfiree (Luke illl.S— S.^ JaanaChrln 
haa huhcaled nUhlBC coneamuM lu acopa. Bul from Iba conaiileraUan 
of Ibe conienof hlBdlaGOuree.aDdaf Iheoccaaionof lheparaUa,we learn 
thai ll waa deaifned lo leach Ihe Jewa, thai unleaa Ihey repealed wllti In 

ij ,. thein, am] Ibeir civil and relliloaa pnhlT ■>• dealrojed. The 

Ml had conie up to Iha lemple at Jeruaalem, lo worahlp, and 

IThrlat aald, SFappoat " '' """ '*-■-■-- — -- ---- 



II fttllowa dtat everjr paia. 
I lllara] aenae maji itel ha 

.^ D h IhUawB. ihai, ilaca Iha 

ofparableaara Ihe chief pdinta Id he retarded 
7. ll it ntt neeetiarg, ia the interprelatian of parable; thai 
le ahauld anxiaiialg iniiil upon every tingle -mard i nap attght 
i-e la expert ttt curiaut an adaptalian or accemiiMiiiiMon afit 
1 every part lo Ihe apirilaal meaning inculcated by it i fair 
ian_v circuutatantet are inlraduced into parablee nhiek art 
irrcli, ornamental, and detigned ta make Ihe eimilitude mar* 
Icatinj and intereaUng. 

' """' '""" "'" '" "" '"ianl'feiUjBollo. 



le panble. Where, ii 






pored iBilhparl, tal Me mlaU of Utt paroMe ttOk 



iecaate lAeynyferfd Mae ttangit 



Hlfi. -nekint*™ 







le fraln of mual 
(i*irLT^*)Ta « 



bj Olaalna. alynld be at 



?-i*5'"'' 



> Blabiy Vinmlldert'a Bampwo Leclurea, p. OK 
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that !■ merely oniamenlnl, ami introducod to fill up the fHoTj\ but aa an 
example of his care niMi prudence, in pruviiiing for the future. Frniii the 
condurt of thid uian. our Lord look occasion to point out tlie mana£< mtMit 
of worldly men, as nil fxampleof utteiilion to his followers in their spiritual 
afTairs; ami at the same time added an inipreRsive exiiortation to make the 
tilings of this life subser\'it'nt to their everlasting happiness ; assuring 
Iliem, that if they did not use temporal blcssmgs as they ought, they could 
never be qualified to receive t-piniual blessiiigK. So again, in Luke xii. 3J. 
and Rev. iii. 3. the coming of t.'hrist is comparid to the coming uf a thief, 
not in respect of theft, but of the sudden suq)ri8e. " It is not necessary,'' 
nys a great master of eloquence, "that there stiuuld be a perfect resein- 
blauce of one thing In all respects to another ; but it is necessary that a 
thing should bear a likeness to that with which it is compared."* 

8. Attention to Hihtorical Circumstances, at -well at an 
acquaintance vnth the nature and propertiet of the thingt 
"whence the timilitndet are taken, -will ettentially contribute to 
the interpretation of parablet. 

(1.) Some of the parables related in the New Testament are supposed to 
be true histories : in the incidental circumstances of others, our Saviour 
evidently hail a regard to hi«torir.al propriety. Thus, the scene of that most 
beautiful and instructive parable of the good Sauiaritan (Luke x. 30 — 37.) is 
very appositely placed in that dani:erous road which lay between Jerusa- 
lem and Jericho ; no way brint; more ircquented than this, both on account 
of its leaiKng to Peripa, ami especially because the classes or stations of 
the Priests and I<i?vites were fixed at Jericho us well as at Jerusalem : and 
hence it is that a Priest and u Levite .ire mentioned as travelling this way.* 
It further appears, that at this very time Juda*a in general was overrun by 
robbers, and that the road hetwi^en Jericho hiuI Jerusalem (in which our 
Lord represents this robbery to have been committed) was particularly 
infested by banditti, whose depredations it favoured, as it lay through a 
dreary solitude. Cm account of these frefjueiit robberies, wc are informed 
by Jerome /hat it was called the Hluody May.* 

(2.) Again, in the parable of a noftl^-.man who ternt into a far country to 
receiee for himaelf a kingdom^ and lo return (Luke xix. 12.), our I^jrd 
alludes to a case, which, no lung time before, had actually occurriHi in 
Judafa. Those who, by hereditary siircessiun, or by interest, liad pre- 
tensions (o the Jewish throne, travellhd to Rome, in order to have it con- 
finned lo them. Herod the (Jreat first went that long journey to obtain the 
kingdom of J udiea from Antony, in which he succeeded ; and having re- 
ceived thf. kingdom,* he afterwai ds travelleti from JudKa to Rhotles in order 
to obtain a confirmation of it from Cassar, in which he was djuully success- 
ful.* Archelau3, the stni and succet-sor of IferiHl, did the same ; and to liim 
our Lord most probably alluded. Every historiral circumstance is beau- 
tifully interwoven by our 8Aviniir in this insrnictive parable. 

(3.) Of the further benefit to be derived from history in the interpre!a- 
tion of parables, the similos in Mutt. xiii. 31, 32. will atfonl a striking illu:t- 
traiioH : in ttiese parables the projirens of the (rospel is coiiip,ired to a grain 
of mustard-seed, and to leaven : tiothing is subjoined to these verges by 
way oi fxplauation. Wliat 'Jien is their srope 7 Jesus Chri.-^t was desirous 
of accustoming his ilisciples to iKirabnlic instruetion: from this desijtn. 
tmwever, we cannot collect the sense of the p.-iral(les: we have therefore, 
no other resource but hintory. Knre, ihi<n, Jesus Christ is speaking of the 
progress of ihe Christian riiurch. we iuum consult ecclesiastical histtory. 
which informs us that, froiu small hiviniiincs, the churrh of ('hnst has 
grown into a vast cofigregaiioii. that i:*. spieud over the whole world. In 
«ril»-r. however, that we may enter fully into the meaning of this ]iarable of 
our I>)rd. it may not be irrelevcuit to ohseivc that in ea-ttern countries the 
mu.Hianl- plant (or, at leiLst, a species rit the (nvjm, which the Orientals 
comprehended under that name) .attain:* a iireatf r size than with us. It a|i- 
|>«N*irs thai the Oriental.-i werencriistoiiied toi:ive the denominatiitnof /;-«rff 
tit p):mts growinn to the lieiiiht of ten or twelve feet and having branch* s 
in |)ni|M)rrion • To such a h<-i:;lit t!i'> mu.<t.ini- plant crows in Jmhe.-i : and 
Its lii;inrhe< are so strtMisaud \m-!I eovereil with li'avi-s, ?s to.alTnnl shelter 
to the fi>aiheied tribe. Such is tin' uti.ijreby which Ji'siis Christ represents 
file progress of his (Inspel. Thf- kinifdotn nf' hfurt-n, fi.iid he, i.* tike In n 
IfTiiin nf muiittirdserd muuII aihl ronremjililjle in its becinniii^ ; tr/iirh in 
ind'td thr l^attf of nil jtfnii, ili\t is, nl all tlmsi* .s»'i-i|s, VMth which the Ji'ws 
were then acipiainteil (for our I^^ril's word-* .are to l)e inleioreted hv 
popular use ; and we Ir-arn from Mult. xvii. vflj. that likf n ernin ofuumtrnd' 
»f^d w:is a proverbial expression in denote a small ipi.tiiliiy) : hut irhm it i\ 
f^rvtrn, it hmnnfth a tft; so thn' thr birds nfth" air cotn^ tindhdm in thf 
hianvhfs thtrntf. Tnili-r \\\\a suu|>Ie and he-iufirnl tiL'Mre d«n'S Jesus Christ 
<|i*srrihe the iKhnirahle development of his Oospel from its oriain imtsJinal 
consiiMMiiaMon. 

(1.) We have sjiir) ihaf the und<'rsran>lio(r of [iMr.iMcH \^ facilitated by sn 
ar futiinttmt'r irith th- froftrrtittt of th'- thin^^ tchftire tht simililitdfjt uir 
dt-ni-'d ttr<'uWj* iheditru.^ive etTects oi hav h alreiuly adverted to. whirli 
BufTiciently unlicate thf certain spre.id of the fJoypi.!. \^o iuhv adduce an 
example ironi the prophet JenMiii.ih: wh«i, pardxilically rfehcnhmir :i 
furious inv.idi r (xhx. IH ). sriys. f/rit/m't cmituji iike a linn from th*- sirf'l- 
ine of Jordan imr.in^i th' haltitntiun uf tht- utronf. The propriety of this 
wjllsppear. when it is iiiiown ihit m aiicienl tiiii» s the riv^r Jordm v^as 
pariicularly infested with llon.<, which concealed themselvis among the 
.hick reeds u|iou its banks. '< Lei us then iin.i^me one of thewe nionttrchs 
of the desert HJ'leep aiiioni; the thickets up«m the hanks of th.at river: let 
us further suppose him to be suddenly awakened by the marin{f, or dis- 

« Non eniin res tota tot i rel necesse est similes sit ; sed ad ipsum, ad quod 
r.onferetiir, similifiidmern habf>at, opurtct. Cicero ad Iferennium, lib. iv. 
c. 4^. loin. i. p. Iii edit. Itipont. 

• Lightfoot, JFor. Ileh. in lof, « Jerome, cited by Calinet, in loc. 
« JoKeplius, Ant. Juii. lib. xiv. c. xiv. %% 4, 5. 

» Ihid. hb. XV. c. vi. §S6. 7. 

* So.e Lishtfiwt's and 8choettgenlus'9 Ilors Hebraics et Tabnudicac, in 
Msit. xiii. 31. 3i. 

■« '• Afler having descended," says Maundrell, " the outermost bank of 
Jordan, yo«i so about a furlong upon a levelvtrand. before you come to the 
immediate bank of the river. This second bank is so beset with bushes 
and trees, such as tamarisks, willows, oleanders, dec. that you can see no 
water, till you have made your wav throuah them. In this thicket anciently, 
and the same is rei)orted of it at this day, several sorts of wild beasts were 
wont to harbour themselves : whose being washed out of the covert by the 
overflowings of the river gave ocrAsion to that allusion, //s »hall come up 
lik^. a lion from the ^wellin^ of Jordan.*' Ac. Maundrell's Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 110. (London, ISIO.) Agreeably to this account, 
Ammianus Marcellinus states, that "innumerable lions wander about 
among tne reeds and copses on the borders of the riverain Mesopotamia." 
Lib. zviii. c. 7. (torn. i. p. 177. edit. Bipont) 



lodged by the overflowing, of the rapid tiimuKuouii torrent and in his Airy 
rushing into the upland country ; and we shall |)erceive the admirable pro- 
priety and force of the prophet's allusion. 

9. Isattly^ althoutfh in many of hit parablet Jetut Chritt 
hat delineated the future ttate of the church, yet he intended 
that they thouid convey tome important moral preceptt, of 
•which -we thouid never lote tight in interpreting parablet. 

Thus, the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 3— 24. Mark iv. 3—20. and 
Luke viii. 4— Ui.) has a moral doctrine, for our I^ord himself soon after 
subjoins the following im|>«)rtant caution :—Take heed hoy yr hear. Again, 
the |>arable of the tares (Matt. xiii. 24. et teg.) refers to Ihe mixture of the 
wicked with the good in this world; when, therefore, our Lord intimated 
(in verses 27— '^.) that it is not our pmvince to judge those whoin he has 
reserved for his own tribunal, and in the 30ih verse added, let both grow 
together, he evidently imphed that, since God toleiates incorrigible sinner% 
it is the duty of men to bear with iheni: the propagation of false d«trines 
is an ofTence airainst God, who alone is the judge and punisher of them ;— 
man has no right to punish his brethren for their sentiments.* The para- 
bles which are delivered in the same chapter of ttoiut Matthew's Gospel, 
and also in Luke xiii. 19. 21. delmeate the excellence of the religion of Je^us, 
.-md are ailmirably adapted to inspire us with love and admiration for its 
Divine Author. Further, the parable of the labourers in the vmeyard 
(MalL XX. 1—17), besides predicting the future reception of the. Gospel, 
teaches us that no one should deviiair of the divine mercy so long as he 
lives, and that Gi>d will bestow u|ion the faithful a larxt'r measure of blessed- 
ness than they can venture to expect, and aL<o tlial we should not be moved 
with envy, if others enjoy a greater portion of sif^s or tidents than are be- 
stowed u|>on ourselves. In fact, as an able exnostror* has remarked, sbce 
our t?iaviour's parables fre<iuently have a double view, this parable seems 
not only to illustrate the case of 'the Jews amj Gentiles, but alao the case 
of all individuals of every nation, whom God accepts according to their im- 
provement of the opportunities they have enjoyed. In like manner, the 
parable of the royal nuptials, relatetl in Matt. xxii. Tersea 1—15. was 
desisned chiefly to show the Jews, that the offers of grace which they 
rejected woulil'lie made to the Gentiles. But the latter part of it ai»t 
seems intendpil to rheck the presumption of such as pretend to the dime 
favour witlsMit complying with the conditions on which it is promised, h 
was customary for llie bridegroom to prepare vestmeuts for his gn^si* ; 
and the man mentioned in verses 11—13- is said to tiave intruded withool 
the requisite garment.'* 

IV. From the precedinjr remaTks it will have been Been 
that parables are of more frequent occurrence in the New 
than in the Old Testament ; and although some hints hive 
b(H?n already offered," to account for the adoption of thw 
mode of instruction, vet as some persons have taken occasinn, 
from the prophecy of Isaiah (vi. 9, 10.), as cited by Matthew 
(xiii. 13-^10.)« to insinuate that our Lord spake in parables in 
order that the perverse Jews mi(rht /lo/ understand, it may 
not he irrelevant if we conclude the present strictures en 
parabolic ii^struction, with a few remarks on the reasons why 
It was ailnpted by our Lord. 

1. The practire whs familiar to the Jews in common with 
the other inhabiumts of the Fast, as already stated : and soice 
of our Lord's parables were probably taken from Jewish cus- 
toms, as the royal tiiiptials (Slatt. xxii. 1 — ^-^*\ the rich glut- 
ton (liiike xvi^ 1J> — hi..) and the wise and tnolish virffir.s. 
(Matt. x\v. 1 — V^.y^ This mi'tbod of teachiiiff, therefore, 
w'.is intelliirible to an attentive and itiquiring auditory. Stf 
Mutt. XV. 10. and Mark iv. 13. 

2. It v.as customary for the disciples of the Jewish doctor?, 
when they did not understand the meanincr of their parabU^, 
to request an explanation from their tt achers; in like manner, 
(Mirist'a hearers miirht have a|)plied to him, if they had not 
biMMi iiidifpikstd to n*e«'ivr the doetrinfnj he tauofht, and hail 
they not preff-rrt d to be hihl in error by the Scribes and 
Pharisees, rather th-.m tr» receive instmction from his lips. 

'^, Parabolic instruction was peculiarly well calculated to 
veil otVt iisiv«' triitbs or Imrd >(///;;/o'.s until, in due season, th^y 
should be disclosed witli prrcater evidence atul lustre, wh*n 
they were able to liear and to bear them, lest they should 
revolt at the premature disclosure of the mystery. Conipaft' 
Mark iv. 3.3. with .lohii xvi. VZ, 23. 

4. It was a necrssarv scn'cn from the malice of his in- 
veterate enemies, the efiirf priests, Scribes and Pharisets; 
who would not have failed to take advantage of any cjrprva 
declaration which they might turn to his aestniction (John 

* It is with pleasure the author transcribes the following explicit declirs- 
tion of the le.irned Romanist. Viser. Havitig cited the passages iLh-vc 
aitdiired. he says, Fwilr npjntret eost huicprec^pto nequaquam tatisfaerrt., 

qui VI, MT!TT-. at. MINIS, HOMINBS STirDENF A SUA RELIGIONB ABDCCEBX- BiT- 

meneiitica Sacra Nov. Te<t pars lii. i*. 131. 

• fiilpiii'K Kxpofition of the New Test. vol. I. p 7S ni>te ♦. 

«• The HUthontiea consulted fur this section, inderendently of those 
alresdy cited inridentallv, are Einesii. Insrit. Interp. Sov. Tt-at. p Hi: 
Moms' in Krne.iii. torn. \. pp. ;Mt— ,1.0. : Bauer, Ifermeneutica Sacra, pp- 
•i*6— 229 ; Gl8>«sii IMiilolocia Sacra, lib. li. part i. tract i 8»»ct. R. canons^ 
y. rol. 473—4^ ; Tiirretin, de Interpret. Script, pp. 214, 215. : Pfedfer, 
Ilerm. Sarr. c. lii. § 13. (Op. torn. ii. pp. 6.V>. 636.) ; Chladeniua, Inst Ezeid 
pp. IW. 191. ; J. E. PfeiflVr, his^t. ITerm. Sacr. pp. 753—773. ; Alber, Her- 
meneut. Sacr. Nov. Test. vol. i. pp. 50— ,7*. Brouwer, de Parabolia Chml 
(l.iis. Bat. l>42-'0; Schollen. Diatribe de Parahnlis Chiisti (Luf. Bat. IS?-,) 
:9chult7e. Do Parabtdaniin Jesu Christi Indole Poeticfc Comm^nialio (6ol> 
lingiT. 1927) : and Tinker, De Parabolarum Jesu Naiuim (lip^B, 19^ 

»» See p. i<6fi. tupra. 

t* Sheiingham, in Prcf. ad Joma, cited by Whhbf tm Mitt. jdtt. Ml 
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X. 24. ^ ; but jet they coald not lay hold of the moat pointed 
parabli^s, which, they were clear-sighted enough to perceive, 
were levelled against themselves. See Matt. xxi. 45. Mark 
xi. 12. and Luke xx. 19.* 

5. llie parables did not contain the fundamental precepts 
and doctrines of the (vospel, which were delivered in the 
audience of the people with sufficient perspicuity in Matt. v. — 
vii. and elsewhere, out only the mysteries relative to its pro-, 
gress among both Jews ana Gentiles. 

6. Lastly, the Jews were addressed in parables, because as 
their wickedness and perverseness indUpmed them to receive 
profit from his more plain discourses, Jesus Christ would not 
vouchsafe to them a clearer knowledge of these events. To 
*'have ears and hear not," is a proverbial expression, to 
describe men who are so wicked, and slothful, that they 
either do not attend to, or wiU not follow the clearest intima- 
tions and convictions of their duty. See instances of this 
expression in Jer. v. 21. and Ezek. xii. 2.' To this remark 
we m?.y add, with reference to the quotations from Isaiah 
vi. 9, 10. that it is common for God to speak, by his pro- 
phets, of events that would happen, in a manner as if he nad 
enjoined them.' 

V, Whoever attentively considers the character of our Sa- 
viour merely as a moral teacher and instructor of mankind, 
will clearly perceive his superiority to the most distingruished 
teachers of antiquity. Through the whole of his Gospel, he 
discovers a deep and thorough insight into human nature, 
and seems intimately acquainted with all the subtle malig- 
nities and latent corruptions ^f the human heart, as well as 
with all the illusions and refinements of self-idolatry, and the 
windings and intricacies of self-deceit. How admirably the 
manner, in which he conveyed his instructions, was adapted 
to answer the end and design of them, we have already seen ; 
we might, indeed, almost venture to appeal to his parables 
alone for the authenticity of our Lord's mission as a divine 
teacher : all of them, indeed, are distinguished by a dignity of 
sentiment, and a simplicity of expression, perfectly becoming 
the purity and excellence of that religion which he came to 
establish. The whole system of heathen mytholofpnr was the 
invention of the poets; a mere iVirrago of childish and ro- 
mantic stories, chiefiy calculated to amuse the vulgar. As the 
far greater part of their fables and allegories are founded on 
this fictitious history of the gods, so they were plainly sub- 
servient to the support of that system of idolatry ana poly- 
theism which the Gospel was designed to overthrow. If any 
secret meaning was conveyed under these allegorical repre- 
sentations f which seems, nowever, to be very doubtful), it 
was too renned and philosophical to be understood by the 
common people, whofM religious knowledge and belief ex- 
tended no farther than the literal sense of the words. The 
moral instruction, if any was intended, must be dugout of the 
rubbish of poetical images and superstitious conceits. And, 
as these were founded on a false system of the universe, and 
on unworthy sentiments of God, and his moral government, 
they could never contribute to the religions improvement of 
mankind either in knowledge or in practice. Let any man 
of true taste and judgment compare the abstruse allegories of 
Plato, or the monstrous fables of the Jewish Talmuds, with 
the parables of our Saviour, and he will be at no loss 
whicti to prefer ; while, tired and disgusted with the one, he 
will be struck with admiration at the beauty, elegance, and 
propriety of the other. 

Further, the parables of Jesus far excel the fables of an- 
tiquity in clearness and perspicuity, which made them re- 
markably fit for the instruction of the ignorant and prejudiced, 
for whom they were originally designed. Our Saviour's 
images and allusions are not only taken from nature, but 
especially from those objects and occurrences which are most 
familiar to our observation and experience. It requires no 
laborious search, no stretch of imagination, to discover his 
meaning, in all cases where he intended instruction or reproof, 
as appears evidcmt from the impressions immediately produced 
on the minds of his hearers, according to their different tempers 
and dispositions. Such of his parables, indeed, as predicted 
the nature and progress of the Gospel dispensation, and the 
opposition whicn it would meet from the malice of Satan and 
l£e folly of mankind,^ were purposely left to be explained by 

> Dr. Halea'B New Analjni*! of Chronolofr, vol H. p. 773. 

« Orolius and Whilby on Matt xUi. la Dr. Wbitby baa eoltocted 
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(ADcf. Bb. U. p. m Oli^ lib. Ul. p. 850. E.)| and from DamotchiBM. (Oral. 

Id Ariaiof ecoo, atet I9K) 
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•the events to which they refer, and with which thC;y so ex- 
actly correspond, that their meaning soon became plain and 
obvious to all. It is, moreover, particularly wortny of ob- 
servation, that the moral instructions conveyed by the parables 
of the Gospel are of the most important nature, and essential 
to our duty and best interests. Fhey do not serve merely to 
amuse the imagination, but to enlighten the understanding, 
and to purify the heart. They aim at no less an object than 
the happiness of mankind in a future and eternal state. The 
doctrines of the soul's immortality and a future judgment are 
the groutid-work of our Lord's parables ; and to illustrate and 
confirm these fundamental principles is their main and leading 
design. They all terminate in this point, and describe tiie 
awful scenes of eternity, and the interesting conseauences of 
that decisive trial, in a language, though simple ana unadorn- 
ed, yet amazingly striking and impressive. But the fabulous 
representations of the heathen poets on this subject were 
more fitted to amuse than to instruct : they served rather to 
extinguish than revive the genuine sentiments of nature, and, 
consequently, to weaken the influence of this doctrine as a 
principle of virtuous conduct 

There is, also, a pleasing variety in the parables of Jesus. 
Some of them comprehend no dialogue, and scarcely any 
action, and are little more than a simple comparison between 
the subject to be investigated and something very well 
known. In others may be traced the outlines of a complete 
drama. The obscurity which may be thought to lie in some 
of them wholly arises from our not clearly understanding his 
character^ or that of his audience, or the occasion on which 
he spoke; except where the subject itself rendered some 
obscurity unavoidable. 

Conciseness is another excellence of the parables of Christ. 
Scarce a single circumstance or expression can be taken 
away from any of them, without injurin? the whole. They 
also comprehend the most extensive and important meaning 
in the shortest compass of narration ; and afford at the same 
time the largest scope to the judgment and reflection of the 
reader. An extraordinary candour and charity likewise 
pervade all the parables of Jesus. He gives the most 
favourable representations of things. In the parable of the 
lost sheep, he supposes but one of a hundred to go astray ; 
yet the good shepnerd leaves the rest, to go in quest of this. 
In the parable of the ten virgins, he supposes the number of 
the wise to be equal to that of the foolish. In that of the 
prodigal, for one son that takes a riotous course, there is 
another that continued in his duty. In that of the ten talents, 
two are supposed to improve what is committed to them, for 
one that does not improve it. In the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, Abraham uses the term JSon to the former, 
though in the place of punbhment ; and he is represented as 
still retaining kind regards to his brethren. A name is deli- 
cately withheld from Uie character that is biamable, while one 
is given to the good. 

An exact propriety and decorum is observed in all the 
parables of Uhnst, and every thing that is spoken is suited 
to the character of the person who speaks it. His parables 
surpass all others, in being so natural and probable, tnat they 
have the air of truth rather than of fiction.^ Generosity and 
decorum are so atroa^ly manifested in the character of the 
compassionate Samaritan, that the Jewish lawyer, whose 
prejudices and passions would be all excited by the veij 
name, could not withhold his approbation of it. Vhere is 
also great candour and propriety in the selection and adiust- 
ment of the two characters. Had a Jew or a Samaritan been 
represented as assisting a fellow-countryman, or a Jew 
assisting a Samaritan, the story would have been less con« 
vincing and impressive. '* In the parable of the murmuring 
labourers, the proprietor of the vineyard assembles the la« 
bourers in the evening all together to receive their wages, 
begins to pay those who were called at the latest honr, and 
proceeds gradually to the first invited. This circimstanoe 
with the greatest propriety introduces their complaint. It 
also discovers candour and integrity in the judge, in allowing 
them to be witnesses of his distribution, in attentively hear- 
ing their objections, and calmly pointing out how ffroundless 
and unreasonable they were, in the parable of tne barren 
fig tree, the keeper of the vineyard is with great propriety 
and candour introduced as interceding eamesUy for a further 
respite and trial to the tree, and enforcing his plea from 
weighty considerations.'' In what an amiable and proper 
light is the generous creditor in the parable represented, and 
with what natural simplicity ! ** Then the lord of that senran 

• Uw's Lift of Chriit, p. 325. note. 
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was moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him 
the deht.'* What iiicrenuous sorrow appears in the cnaracter 
of the prodigal ! What natural affection, generosity, and 
forwardiiess to forgive, in the parent ! 

Besides the regard paid by Jesus Christ to historical 
propriety in the incidental circumstances (which has been 
already noticed in p. 368.), it is a peculiar excellence of the 
parables of Christ, that the aetart in them are not the inferior 
creatures, but men. He leads us sometimes to draw instruc- 
tion from the inferior animals, and the process of things in 
the vegetable world, as well as nature in general. But men 
are the more proper atiors in a scene, and speakers in a dia- 
logrue, formed for the instruction of mankind. Men add to 
the significance without diminishing the ease and fami- 
liarity of the narration. In the fables of iEsop, and of the 
Hinaoos,! as Well as of the Jewish prophets, mferior crea- 
tures, and even vegretables, are introduced as actors. 

Another distinguishing character of our Lord's parables is, 
the frequent introduction of his awn character into them, as 
the principal figure, and in views so various, important, and 
sigmficant: for instance, the sower; the vine-oresser ; the 
proprietor of an estate ; the careful shepherd ; the just master ; 
the kind father ; the splendid bridegroom ; the potent noble- 
man ; the heir of a kingdom ; and me king upon his throne 
of glory judging the whole world of mankind. A striking 
contrast hence arises between the simplicity of the descrip- 
tions and dignity of the speaker. 

A fiurUier material circumstance which characterizes the 
parables of Christ is, that he spake them just as occasions 
were offered ; in the ordinary course of his conversation and 
instruction ; privately as well as publicly ; to his own dis- 
cioles; to the multitude; and to the Pharisees and chief 
rulers. An acddental question or unexpected event appears 
to have been the occasion of some of them. For instance, 
that of the good Samaritan, when he was asked, ** Who is 
my neighbour V^ that of the rich man, whose ground brought 
forth plentifully, when he was desired to determine a suit 
concerning an estate ; that of the barren fig tree, when He 
was told of the Galilaeans whom Pilate had massacred ; that 
of a certain man who made a great supper, when he was 
present at a splendid entertainment ; and those of the careful 
shepherd, the prodigal son, the unjust steward, and the 
Inhuman rich Jew, when a great number of publicans and 
fiinners, and of Pharisees and Scribes, happened to be present, 
and the latter murmured against him, and insulted him. No 
man, except Jesus, ever old speak in parslbles, unpremedi- 
tated, and on various occasions. No man is now capable of 
conveying instruction in like manner. No instructor can 
ever presume to be equal to him, nor so much as to imitate 
or resemble him. 

Again : the parables of our Lord were admirably adapted 
Co the time when, the place in which, and the persons to 
whom, they were delivered ; while they were also fitted for 
the greneral instruction o*' mankind in all ages. These com- 
positions of Christ were likewise all original. Dr. Lightfoot 
and others have shown that Jesus oft«'n borrowed proverbs 
and phrases from the Jews. But an inspired teacher would 
not surely propose wkule parables^ that were in common use, 
for his own. Nor does it appear that any body used the 
parables of Christ before his time; for those which are 
alleged out of the Talmudical or other Jewish writers were 
all penned some ages after his birth. For instance, the para- 
ble of the householder and the labourers,'' which is extant 
in the Jerusalem Gemara, was written an a^e and a half at 
least after the destruction of the temple, ft is more proba- 
ble, therefore, that it was written in imitation of Christ, than 
borrowed firom any ancient tradition. The same may be 
«aid of many others; as Matt, xviii. 17. out of the book of 
Musv; ud of another parable like that. Matt. xxv. 1. of the 
ten virgioa.* 

If Jesiis had borrowed whole parables, or discourses, it 
would scarcely have been remarked so often, that lie spake 
as one who had authority, and not as the Scribes ; nor would 
the extraordinary wisdom of his instructions have so much 
astonished his auditors. Further ; the Scribes and Pharisees 
would have been glad to have exposed him, by proclaiming 
to the people that he was indebted to the Rabbis for what 
gained him the reputation of superior sagacity. This, also, 
would have been a plausible argument to have retorted upon 
him, when he opposed their tneSitions. 

* See Wllklne»g, or Six W. Jones's Translation of the Fables of Veshnoo. 
■anna. 
•Msu. XX. 1-16. • Le Clcrc on Matt m. 15. 



To conclude, it is a singular excellency in -tbe.Gospei 
parables, that, though they were for the most part oceasiooa] 
and wisely adapted by our Saviour to the characters and cir- 
cumstances of the persons to whom they were original!) 
addressed, yet they contain most wholesome instructions anc 
admonitions for all ages of the world, and for every futurt 
period of his church. They are at once excellently accom 
modated to the comprehensions of the vulgar, and capable of 
instructing and delighting the most learnea and judicious. In 
short, aU uie parables of Christ *^ are beautiful ; the truest 
delineation of human manners, embellished with all those 
graces which an unaffected lovely simplicity of diction is 
able to bestow, — graces beyond the reacn of the most elabo- 
rate artifice of composition. But two of the number shine 
among the rest with unrivalled splendour; and we may 
safely challenge the genius of antiquity to produce, from all 
his stores of elegance and beauty, such specimens of pathetic 
unlaboured description, as the parables of the prodigal son 
and the good Samaritan."^ 
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L Mature of Proverbs4 — Prevaience of this msde sf insinc- 
Hon,—U. Deferent kinds of Prvi>erbs.—UL The Prroerbt 
occurring in the J^ew Testament^ hov to be interpreted. 

I. The inhabitants of Palestine, in common with odier 
oriental nations, were much in the use of Proverbs, or de- 
tached aphorisms ; that is, concise and sententious conunoo 
sayings, founded on a close observance of men and mannen. 

This method of instruction is of very remote antiquity, and 
was adopted by those who, by genius and reflection, exer- 
cised iti the school of experience, had accumulated a stodi 
of knowledge, which the^ were desirous of reducing into 
the most compendious form, and comprising, in a fev 
maxiins, such observations as they apprehended to be mot 
essential to human happiness. Proverbial expressions were 
peculiarly adapted to a rude state of society, and more lOcely 
to produce effect than any other : for they professed not to 
dispute, but to command, — not to persuacjfe, but to compel; 
they conducted men, not by circuitous argument, but led them 
iriimediately to the approbation and practice of integrity and 
virtue. That this kind of instruction, however, might not be 
altogether destitute of attraction, and lest it should disgust 
by an appearance of harshness and severity, the teachers 
of mankmd added to their precepts the graces of harmony ; 
and decorated them with metaphors, comparisons, allusions, 
and other embellishments of style. 

Proverbial instruction was a favourite style of compositioa 
among the Jews, which continued to the latest agt* of their 
literature ; and obtained among them the appellation of Ma- 
shaJiim, or parables, partly because it consisted of parables 
strictly so called (the nature of which has been discussed in 
the preceding section), and partly because it possessed un- 
common force and authority over the minds of the auditors. 
The proverbs of the Old Testament are classed by Bishop 
Lowth among the didactic poetry of the Hebrews, of which 
many specimens are extant, particulariy tlie book of Proverbs, 
composed by Solomon, of which an account is given in the 
subsequent part of this work.* The royal sage has, in one 
of liis proverbs, himself explained the principal excellences 
of tliis form of composition ; exhibiting at once a complete 
definition of a provero, and a very happy specimen of what 
he describes : 

Apples of gold in a net-work of gilver 

lis a word seasonably spoken. Prov. zzr. 11. 

Thus intimating, that grave and profound sentiments shonld 
be set off by a smooth and well-turned phraseology ; as the 
appearance of tlie most beautiful and exquisitely-coloured 
fruit, or the imitation of it, perhaps, in the most preciooi 
materials, is improved by the circumstance of its shining (as 
through a veil) through the reticulations of a silver vessel 
ex(}uisitely carved. In the above-cited passage he further 
insinuates, that it is not merely a neat turn and polished dio- 

« Dr. Gray's Delineation of ths Parables, pp. 19. 21. (Edinbanrh, ISi 
8vo.) Monthly Review, O. S. vol. Ivii. p. 196. Wakefield'a Inieroal EvideDCfli 
of Christianity, p. 36. Simpson's Internal and PreauinptiTo BrideoMt of 
Christianity, pp. 403—422. 

• See Vol a. pp. 'MB-^7. 
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tion Itj wluch prorerbs mint be recomoiendpd ; but that truth 
itself acquires additional beauty when partially discovered 
through the veil of ele^nt fiction and imagery. 

1. The first excellence of a proverb IB Braity,' without 
which it can retain neither ila name nor its nature. Tbedis- 
eriminatins sentiment' should be expressed in a few words, 
Dot exceeding ten or el most twelve, words, otherwise it is 
no longer a proveib, but a declamation ; and i( should force 
iUelf upon the mind by a single eifort, not by a tedious 
process. Accordingly, the language must be strong and 
condensed, rather omitting some circumstances which may 
ippeai necessary, than admitting any thing superfluous. 
Horace himself msisls on this as one of the express rules of 
didactic poetiy, and has assigned the reason on which it is 
fonnded : 



And rike nilji iIkI ne innlj fliBd. Ecclii. iLL 11. 
'Iliat is, thej instantaneously Stimulate or affect the mind; 
they penetrate deeply and are firmly retained. Even the 
obscurity, which is generally attendant on eicessive brevity, 
has ila use ; as it sh3r|)ens the understanding, keeps alive 
the attention, and exercises the ^nius by ue labour of 
invesli^lion, while no small giatiGcalion results from Ae 
acquisition oftnowledge by oar own efforts. 

3. Another excellence, essential to a proverb, is ffegnnee,' 
which is neither inconsistent with brevity, nor with some 
degree of obscurity. Elegance in this connection respects 
the se-' •■■- ■ ' " '■ ■■ ' ■' 

style, ore not to be considered as destitute of tlieir peculiar 
elegance, if thev possess only brevity, and that nest, compact 
form, and roundness of period, which alone are sufficient to 
eonstiluie a proverb. Fliamplea of this kind occur in the 
muim of David, recorded in 1 Sam. iiiv. 13. and in that of 
Solomon, Prov. i. 13.' 

II. Proverbs are divided into two claasea, viz. 1. EnUre 
Sentences; and, 3. Proverbial Phuses, which by common 
usage are admitted into a sentence. 

1. Giamplesof Entir«PRaTiaiiiL8iirTKiTC» occur in Gen. 
I. S. and iiii. 14. L Sam. 1. 12. and iiiv. 13. 28un.T.8.snd 
U.18. Ezek. itL 44. andiTiii.S. Luke iv. S3. John if . 37. and 
3 Pster iL SI. ; in which puMge* the inipired writen eipresdy 
Mate the MDlencea to baTs puwd into proverbi. 

2. EiimplecorPaOTiBaiii. Phbiiu, which, indeed, caiuiot 
be correctly tenued proierba, but which have acquired their form 
■nduH, aretobefouodin Deut. IIT.4, IKingtxx.Il. SChron. 
»v. 9. Job Ti.&. liv. ly. uidiiTiiL 18. PnL ilii. 7. and Iiii. 9. 
Of thii deaeriplion *1m> ii that beaiUifiil and memorable tentence, 

Cii. tOu which is rcpeatud iaPror. i, 7. ii. 10. and in Job iiviii. 
i8. The book of Prevtrbi likeniie contain* very many nmllai 
wnlencei ; from among which it may suffice (o refer (o Pror. L 
17.33. til 13. lie. 37. i.S. 13. 19.26. xL IS. 33.37. ili II. IS. 
SI. 3. 33. xvit 1. 10. IB. S8.xii. 3. 34. ix. 4. It. 14.31.36. 
ixiLB. 18. iiT. 11.16.37, xxvL4. 10, II. 14. 17.33. xxvii 6, 
7,8.10. 14.17.33. xxviiLSI. So in the book t>t EecUiiattn, 
ch.i.l!>.18. iv.S. 12. V. 3. 6.8, 9, 10. vi. 9. vii. L7. is. 4. 18. i. 
1,2.8.16.19,30. xLa.4.6,7. lii. 13. And in the Prephcu, 
Jer.xiiL33. xxiilva. Eiek. viL S. MicahviLS.e. Hibak. ii. 6. 
Mat. iL 10, Ac. And likewise in the JWw Teilamtnt, as in Matt. 
V.13— IS. «i.a.SI.34. vii. 3. S. 16. ii. 12.16. x. 10. 23.24. 2S. 
xiL 34. liii. 13. ST. If. 14. xxili. 34. iii*. 38. Mark ix. SO. 
Lukeix.63. xii.48. xiiii. 31. Acts ix. S. xx.SS. 1 Cor. v. 6. 
X.13.if.33. 3Cor.ix.6.7. 2ThB».iiL10. Titi-lS. 

in. The Proverbs oceurring in the New Testament are to 
De explained, partly by the aia of timilar passages from the 
Old Testament, and partly from the ancient writings of the 
Jews, especially from the Talmod; whence it appears how 



] among that people, and that they 



Testaments, are collected and illueirated by Droeius, and 
Andreas Schottus; whose works are comprised in the ninth 
volume of the Critici Sacri, and also by Joachim Zehner, 
who has elucidated them by parallel passages from the 
fathers as well as from the heathen writers, in a treatise pub- 
lished at Leipeic in 1601 . The proverbs which are found in 
the New Teatatnent have been illuetratiid by Vorstius* and 
Viser,' as well as by Llghtfool and ScltoetgeniuS in their 
Harm Bebrmcx it Tatmudicx, and by Buxtorf in his Ltxitan 
Chaidaieum Tbliaudicum tt Habbiniatnti from wtiich la«t- 
meniioned works Rosenm 'Her, Kuini"iel, Dr. Whitby, Dr. 
A. Clarke, and other commenlalors, both British and foreign, 
have derived their iilustralions of the Jewish parables and 
proverbs. 



SECTION VII. 



COHCLDDINO OBSBBVATIONS 



I. Syiecdache. — IL Irmy. — ITT. BgpeTbiiU. — IV. Paranamatia. 

Besides the figures already discussed, and the right' nn- 
derstanding of which is of the greatest importance for ascer- 
taining the sense of Sciipture, Glassius, and other writers, 
who nave treated expressly on the tropes and figures of the 
Sacred Writtnga, have enumerated a great vaiiely of other 
figures which ai« to be found in them. As, however, many 
of these are merely rhetorical ; and though they are admira- 
bly calculated to sbow how vastly superior the inspired 
volume is to all tlie productions of the human mind, for the 
beauty and sublimity of its compositions; jet as it would 
lead us into too wide a field of discussion, were we to in- 
troduce such figures at length, our attention must be directed 
' of those prindpalfigara which have not been men- 



; S. Irony; 3. the Hyperbole; 



I. Syntedncht. 
A STHicDOcai is a trope in which, 
apart ; 3. A part is put for the wholi 
for an uncertain one ; 4. A general name lu 
and, 4. Spetial words for general ones, 
amples vrill suffice to illnslrate this figure. 
1. The vrhole it nmetimei put fir a part. 
Al, Ihe scrlll IBr Ibg Human tmpirt, which li but 
KmaiiabJa part '" ' '" 



The whole is put for 

3. A certain number 

for a partieutar one ; 

A very few ex- 



ihonah verr 
Tta«a«r0 




ItB vlll. 4.)^ whkh Utm mlihl nlcr lo th< bl-tapped firm a 
ilnosa nn(e. Thf cU)» men Lot dwflL 0«ii, irii.a9.; tb 

' I. -1111 Chiluwuict, MUL iil.T. eomnred-"'- "—'■ 
- Muii I. % John fl.U. Kc\M liil. 40.: Id 



i"Tb« bravUrarthta kind dI 



idlbec 



gmp«dUoiL''njra an aidant ci 






■ >jt«f Pwin, br Tianel^ vans 4G5. 
• lowl^ PrilMI. ntr. pp. 3U-)ia (edt inS), h voL U. pp. iaS-173. 
•r Br. Smnj^ banalallOD. 



:i.ir..ii.i--<i.f (iJJ-M -r- nKaHnDedh) Jiidg. nU T. r-twsiM li ih l h ah 

>.:.'i«ir! r. ..L.'UK'iiiiriU t«ton. In liks inanner, b^ tfiniasM J*. 

h Ii I'' -ui-ivWA i.itir i^Hluriih, ZCbna. iin. % uitiijuJ wHh 

^■■i^- - 111 oimI 'IX , ^imI iiiirttaTtour apeakaor hlcuetrta Un fintl diid- 

3. ^onieliBwt Ihe part fir the 'mhale. 
Thua in Oen, 1. G, 3. IX 19. ^. 31. Ihe netilng and mcmfnf, bdof Itaa 

Ka^'ttaa'^rB'ili^.'A.t *u^°3r. 's^'dmlh^f/pri!^ ^s^.Tt 
itH. ti Euxt. III. 19. Ut. It. Z PbL 111. ^ il, I. UT. 13. laa. MIL II 



't DIatrIha de Adaglli Nori 'TeaumenU li ralntad In CraBlaa^ 
rertliu OpqjcuLoruin qne ait Hlatoriani olPhikiloflBm Bacnoi 
DHi. RcHisrdun, pp. ili—sn. ; and aln In nachei'i aeeond 
eoKhn, De nieclCi T4. T. (Bra. Upals), pp. 10S-!Ba. 

..._ „^ T... .. ~- .j_ ^a. it tap. a. pp. 



J72 ON TH£ nGURATITE LANGUAGE OF SCRIPTURE. [Pibt II. Brai U 

So, tha (inj-ulor Dnmbar i* ■ometiiDcii put lorUw pbiraL said, Hail, King of thtJaot. (Matt ZXriL 39-) So, again, 

■nu. OAtt, i*i»> pi«> *h«» lb. Scrtpiur.. H>«k or u» mobiiudc col- **"'" o" Redeemer WM sospended on the cr^ there we» 

kcllTsiT, or or ui enlire iiKcJfi. Tbuilo aen.ili. 8. Irtt In lbs Hebrew Bome wbo IhUB dended hun. Let CoiUt, tht King of Imui, 

tapuifcrn™. Eiod.xiT.17."(H*b,)/m«i^MBie*™ii.rHp™J'*aroo* daeendnoiiifnimiAten»»,thaiU)tntavitmdMui*. (Mart 

aiuf iipm ott *(• *«i(, upon *« tAanoto, ond H/nm *n ^oTHniMB, tbn U, jy_ gg^i » - j 

kiEKKL».l.in.M«Ai>r«<ni<IAt(nderanfiulc«llccllieJTl'c>rlhehprMi 111. Htfptrbok. 

ud borHiDspwInweie in IheBfTixiuu'ui'. ^ th* lAvif e, Coiuanfe. _, . ... .... 

■adJnmu,Ei«l. iiiiL«,,UitsiuidUKa<i,lu.L3.,iha>rsri,ihsiyrtIa, Tbia figare.in ita repreBentBtion of thllin or objects, either 

iha erBM, ibe tuaiimii, let. ihi 7^ ibe patowr-imrm, joti i. «., dnei, mairaiflee Of diminishes them beyotrd or bplow their proper 

!h;p";»r iV-U^Wi^C ™? ibS^SS ^Vt^jS^^f!^ W™'W = » « oo"""?" « ^ Unp^ >nd » of freqa^t^ 

«<>«lilaibi<p1an]Dumbu<rti».ib.HD«t.id.iuJTr«|utr«liL Thn*, things which are tot lofty, are .lid la reach up to 

9. Fern frtgue^Uy a cerlcun er dtfimu number u p«t fir j^,^ j^^t, i S8. ii. 1. Paal. crii. 28. So, thing, which .re 

on uncertain and indefinxie number. beymi the reach or eapacitj of nun, are eaid to be in Amwn. in 

ThM we aml<toi.W( for »-o* or luffldenl, to la. il. 2. Iii 7 Jer. xH 18. Uj, j„p „ ie„,n(/ (Ac leo, DeuL »ii. 13. Horn. i. 6, 7. So. a 

ZACh. Ix. U. Rev. ivUi. t>. Twice for latenl Uoie^ Jtj HnL Lrii. U. Mre .^. i.- i .il .^ 

fcraleii ICur. iJt. 18., In whirh lerw in> lawiaiK' . W^ qiumtily or numbei u commonlj eip imud hj the tandtf 

Tm for muij, Oen. in' 7. lod 1 Sun. I. & But most (Af tra, the dull if the earth, and tht ilari of hraven, Gen. 

r£S's!S^i!^T£i.t!«f£:i,i-:, : fj-it.^Kiuir.^,2.is^^,i.s.iKi«„i,.,,. 

- - - — - -- a Chron. L 9. Jer. XV, 8. Heb. II. 13, In like manner, ire mnt, 
in Num. liii. 33. with imaller than graiihappert, to denote a- 
treme diminutiienen : 2 Bam. L 33. rwifier than eaglr; to 

.__ ._.._.., ', intinute eHremc Mleritj. Judgea t. *. the carlh Irembled, 

to Num. t 36. (Bob.) Dm. lii. 10. Re.. 1. 11., *c. verae 6. the mmintidn. melted. 1 EingaL40.lbe earth mK. 

4. A general namr ia put for ■ particular one, Pni. tL 6. / make my bed Is iwim. PmI. ciii. 1 36. riven of 

run down mine ey«. 8o ne read of angeW fiad. Pud. 

iL Se. The/uce of an angel, in Acti vi. IG. ; rAe Infi 

,„_ *i J >.*,■, .,<■ V an anye(. inl Cor. liiLl. See abo GaL i. 8. and it. 14 

6. 5o.nrt.iRc. ,p«nalw,rd, ,r parhcular name, are pu, for ,„ g„ij, ^^^^ g, „g ^ead, 5.>/, mrA (Ac A^aWnr </ lA. i«w, 

•"* "" "« J"«™'-' (bat i^ oiort deeply. 8o in Luke lii. 40. w< reJ^tlit <Ae .i»« 

ThM J»bonh li^D P«l. HAS., »ldlo^r.ll*(*^»«|^amf («ifi<««r .„„;d cry ™<, and in »ct» 44. They (hall not l«ve in tbeew 

jTil^if ™!±"ie't5?reVo7l^w-!l"p.lIS.''':S^^ ^it •""< "A -""An- ." that i^ there AM be a total de«.Uti<«.. 

?e.'^y^%')lXfJ^rtXtiT^'eZ' »V. Paranoia. 

NuineTDui J^^/ ^^.'iJ!^ Pahokomasu is the name given to an expression, whkk 

lanttueT, Fhi uii.rSifL contains two words, that are purposely chosen, so that Uirj 



Ben. Ill I. 8. 



iced. an,faihrTapiafaiat^aiuaieT,Tmi uii.riiiv!i. contains two words, that are purposely Chosen, so that \brj 

• for gTw^aiker.2\HB.ii.1.l>ta.t.\\. lUaihtrfnrfraitd- may resemble each other in toand, while they may differ in 

Kinttii.ift iltompirtd iKi^Kreeiaa Bnisirhf tinman, gense. It U a Terv faTourite figure of rhetoric amoDir ibe 



•wnenunDer.Hni'ip'uiforinToftlHjwMrrhri [hui Ubu le lild lo be Hebrews, and is common amoni the oriental langua^ la 

Nihor'i am. In Gen. ills &. when be wu the eon of Betbuel, and innd- general. Paronomasia diSers from oar rhyme, inaamuck u 

b,"k:?i.^S^E*'X3'i wS'„.. i.^h?^^*,i'J!;i?^3?„ ".'iH «'■ m;,w l"® words which ccnaLilute it do not necessarily stand ai iht 

fteboub leculeo Abraham'* bnHbrrt duutbicr, Qen. iiiv. w. Father , -_ ,, ,. _ * l l ,_ „ i_ i^ j i_ 

' ' ' lU loperiore, Eiod. ul? Id Uke wanner ihe Qreeki, end of parallelisms or Btrophes, but may be placed lopeUia 

cDitorni uf Ibe hraihen uiioni, are pui for Ihe whole in any part of a sentence, and are found in prose as well n 

■"rVf Sit'"' ^'"d'^SrelouI'cJ^i'^M'TrS inpoetrf. Professor Sluart' has given numerous examplti 

w»ir'epuifori>njwhoiir"Btodl«ttmori£»cUon,iil. °f this figure in the Old Testament, which the limiia of Ibia 

«i. >T.,*t. work do not permit ua to insert. The paronomasia aln 

II. Irony. occurs very frequently in the New Testament, especially ii 

, . L ■ L 1 .v J J the wrilings of Saint Paul, wheie it seems to be someamfJ 

r IB a figure, in which we apeak one thmK and de- unprenieditiicd, and tometimeB to be Uie result of desiiiB » 

w.mordertogivethe greater forceand vehemence ,s,; ^n of the wriier. Prnrp«f.. Wi,.,.r i« ™.k™ JL ,- 



, . = ■ r- .■ ■ i J r .1. 1 ""' P^rt of the writer. ProfeBsor Winer, to whom we a: 

ninff. An irony is disUnplshed from ^e real indebted for this paragraph, divides the paronomasia in 

of the weaker or wnler, by the accent, the air, i(jnds vii ■— '^ ^ "^ ' "^ 

the extravagance of the praise, the character of the person, , ' ., " , . ,., 

or the nature of the discourse. ^- " l>fre -^rd. <,f a l,te ,<,«nd are employed in th. 

lenience, ■mlhtal regard (o their lenir. 
Very numeroUBinstancoi of irony are (o be found in the Scrip- in Rom.i. S9.w« hue .»,.,i. n.>pi>— ;l,.i. e^'^'—ai •• 

ture, which might be produced; but the fallonbig will suffice to •n>i>tig(— l (;or, II, l.t. ■> LIkthi wn^fmric, •''■u^-r.'ii.t V.. 

•how the nature of this figure. ru)- v' >•■•«— I.ul[e *"';''■ "V V'" "' '■"''" ""p":. Jlweeic 

J^d^J^lJS^^Qj'''!t}^t!'i,tMp,!'^irl!^ T'^HiH' "^r^ ° K?™«Xlnr^ronMuliS.'?f th"C'd;^n'u-ii3'^or^ cr« 

aJtiimi]i.lrpiradtmlHnhi:ilfrpHh,aiil'iiiiiillKairalitd.(lKtia'ir\tL "■"••■» 

77.) So ilMpnipnei Micili biili Ahab ^ lo bailie nmlnit Bunnb.fllli'ad 3. Where the ■aenlt are nel mty the lame in iBiind,6ii 

known paauie In Erclea.id.e.iiiKj'aliu be comiderwItlM Irony; J?e- fW. ii. 17. Z.i..t.. ■«.!...,;« —r,.,- f.i... ■.--T'Afy re. 

joiM, Oyoniif man, in Mynur*; and let lUnr trarl threr Uir m 'At AFract you. . . .fftof ye miglir [it/kuivnilafea lUm : Ihat iis il 

dayi of Ihy youlA. and irntt Jn fA( tew ^flUnt hiart anil in Ikt mghl ^ nnul; itciire lo draw jrou uvor lu llieir piny,-<hai foii oiaji be dp 

tkineiM't- Tivj. Ihe AlinlihlThliiiaelrinppftraloiipeali Imnlcally in Gen. t\tp\t inlerrflH. 

.1.™.. ..J...T — ^G»l*ai'Afle*ri«riiB.a»(»S™™iM«i!o/t«.jii R-mi. v. m 'i!™.) ).. t,j ».,...,,,„,■„, ..ip.,„ s,^ 

; ami iIhi in JiHliei 1. 14. Ot and try aiilo (»» yorft ■■urmit*.. <. ..ii:., r,t. ■■. !.■ t*f v-'-i'i -.—Am fry » 

I : M lAen detie'r yon in rAt ffme of four Irilmlaliim. DUoBEDiuiCBnamr (or miihituilea] icfri madt ilnneri, ii,tyUa.ot 

Ann mine lanie manner we nui anpn^iend ChrM't rrhiilie lo Ihe Jpn-lih ^rar tAonmiinyliirmuknudHj br made nihlrouf, 
)kK.lnnjWt»otiti»ftt>UTttii.9\FkU>nllyerfiimlt^ri>mmaiulmeHl OlhorlnManfeaoflMjUnit ntpemnoinirtsncciirin Plill Iii.i3 

a^Oa4(Aiityf nayittpwtireu-nn-adiliin: where,bTthewnrd>.».-i, lT.il 3Cnr. v.4. STbeaL ill. II. PbUein. lO.SD. AcU vLU. 20. ICc 

which aurinnalalnmri'nifer/Ulutll, Ilia nldeMthu«irei*UnirtoIend>i vi. 2. >i. 39. 31. S Cor. 1. 11 (Cr.) 

qnkelhe conlnrr of wbal Ma laniiitie ai-ema lo import. Sunt Paul also In Ihia ntannrr ■ ismnonudia I* anmallmea Comicd br rrora 

hu ■ fine eianiple onmnj In I Oh'. Iv.S. ffmr yt arrfult. nomyrnrt wune wnni In ■ (HI 

Under this figure we may include the Sabcasm, which may \ . 

bo defined lo be an irony in itn superlative keenness and as- . ojgiBii PhU. B«f. lom. u. pp. k, m. 807-91S. \2a—\w lasj-iat 

peritj. As an instance of this kind, we may consider the Tnrteiin. Ar Intprp. s h, p. sw 

soldier's speech to our Lord; when, after they had arrayed \ S;'"J?.'i^ri'J,"""'"">p,'' S^:<*"''''''-> ,„, ,„ . , 

him in moSTmajeB^, they bowed the knee b/fore him, and ,4^ " " ^'^" '■•*'^""™"«' P"^ >«■ '^^ <*«*« 
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CHAPTER II. 



) 



ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE POETICAL FARTS OF SCRIPTURE. 

Lji large P^Mon of the Old Tettament proved to be poetical f —Cultivation of Poetry by the Hebrevo, — IL The Sententioue 
Parallelism, the grand Characteristic of Hebrew Poetry* — //* Origin' and Varieties, — 1. Parallel Lines gradational t~- 
2. Parallel Lines antithetic ; — 3. Parallel Lines constructive ; — 4. Parallel Lines introverted. — III. The poetical Dialect not 
confined to the Old Testament, — Reasons for expecting to find it in the J^ew Testament ^Proofs of the Existence of the 
poetical Dialect there; — 1. From rimble and direct Quotations of single Passages from tho poetical Parts of the Old 7V»- 
tament ; — 2. From Quotations of different Passages, combined into one connected Whole /— 3. And from Quotations mingled 
with original Matter, — IV. Original Parallelisms occurring in the ,^ew Testament, — 1. Parallel Couplets ; — 2. Parallel 
Triplets t — 3. Quatrains ; — 4, 5. Stanzas of Jive and six Lines i — (^ Stanzas of more than six parallel Lines, — V. Other 
Examples of the poetical Parallelism in the JWw Testament; — I. Parallel Lines gradational; — 2, The Epanodos.^" 
VI. Different Xinds of Hebrew Poetry, — 1. Prophetic Poetry {^^2, Elegiac Poetry; — 3. Didactic Poetry f-^^. Lyric 
Poetry ; — 6. The Idyl ; — 6. Dramatic Poetry ; — 7. Acrostic or Alphabetical Poetry. — ^VTI. General Observations for better 
understanding the Compositions of the Sacred Poets. ' 



I. It is obvious to the most cursory reader of the Holy 
Scriptures, that among the books of the Old Testament there 
is such an apparent diversity in style, as sufficiently discovers 
"which of them are to be considered as poetical, and which 
are to be regarded as prose com])osition8. While the histo- 
rical books and legislative writings of Moses are evidently 
prosaic in their composition, the book of Job, the Psalms of 
David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
a great part of the prophetic writings, and several passages 
occasionally scattered through the historical books, oear the 
most plain and distinguishing marks of poetical writinff.i We 
can have no reason to doubt that these were originally writ- 
ten in verse, or in some kind of measured numbers; though, 
as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew language is now 
lost, we can only very imperfectly ascertain the nature of the 
Hebrew verse. 

From the manner, however, in which Josephus, Origen, 
and Jerome have spoken of the Hebrew poetry, it should 
seem that in theij^ time its beauty and rules were welt known. 
Josephus repeatedly affirms* that the songs composed by 
Moses are in heroic verse, and that David composeid iseveral 
sorts of verses and songs, odes and hymns, in honour of 
God : some of which were in trimeters or verses of three 
metrical feet, and others in pentameters or verses of five me- 
trical feet. Origen and Eusebius are said to have espoused 
the same notion: and Jerome, probably influenced by the 
manner in which he found the poetical parts of the Ola Tes- 
tament exhibited in the manuscripts of the Septuagint version, 
fancied that he perceived iambic, alcaic, ana sapphic verses 
in the Psalms, similar to those occurring in the works of 
Pindar and Horace : hexameters and pentameters in the songs 
of Deuteronomy and Isaiah, the booK of Job, and those of 
Solomon ; and sapphic verses in the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah.' Among modem writers, the nature and ffenios of 
Hebrew poetry have been warmly contested ;* but oy no one 
have these subjects been illustrated with more elegance and 
ability than by the eminently learned Bishop of London, Dr. 
Robert Lowth. In the third of his justly admired Lectures 
OQ Hebrew Poetry,* he has collected much and very valuable 

< In illustration of this remark^ we may mention the sons of Moses at 
the Red Sen (Rxod. zv.) ; the prophecy of OalaaiA (Num. xxiv. I8>-24.) ; 
the sonc of Deborah and Barak. (Judg. v.) Nor is it improbable that the 
Book of the Wart of the Lord (Num. xiA. 14.), and the Book of Jaaher 
(Josh. X. 13. 2 Sam. 1. 18.), were written in poetic measure. 

« Antiq. Jud. Ub. ii. c. 16. § 4. lib. iv. c. 8. $44. and lib. vii. c 12. f a 

• Hieronjmi Praelat. in Chronic. EpisL 135. ad Paul. Urb. et Epist. ad 
Pauiiu. Comment in Ezek. c 30. 

• CarpzoT (Introd. ad Libros Canonicos VeU Test pars it pp. 28, 29.) has 

fiven a list of ancient and modern writers who have treated on Hebrew 
'oetry : and in pp. 2—27. he has noticed the Tarious discordant opinions on 
this topic. The hypothesis of Bishop Hare on Hebrew metre was refuted 
by Bishop Lowth at the end of his lectures, and also in his " Larger Con- 
futation," published in 1766, hi 8vo. in answer to Dr. Edwards's Latm Letter 
io defence of Hare's system, published in the preceding year. The general 
opinion of the learned world has coincided with the arauments of Lowth. 

• The first edition of thejie Lectures appeared in 17^ in 4to., under the 
title of " De 9acra Pofisi Hebraeorum Prelectiooes Aeademicas :" a second 
edition was printed br Bishop Lowth in 1763, in two Tolumes, octavo ; the 
second volume, consisting of additions made by the celebrated Professor 
Michaelis, who had reprinted the Prelectiones at Gouingen. Several sub- 
sequent editions have issued from the Clarendon press ; particularly a 
beautiful one in 1821, including (besides the additions of Michaelfs) the 
Airther observations of Rosenmiiller (whose edition appeared at Leipsic in 
1815X Richter, and Weiss. In 1787, Dr. George Orecory printed his excel- 
lent English translation of Bishop Lowth's Lectures, In two octavo volumes, 
with some very important additional notes ; which was reprinted in 1816. 
In 1787 M. Herder published at Leipsic tvro octavo volumes On the Sptrit 
^ Hebrew Poetry , firom which a selectfcm was tnuuriated and pabiiahed ir« 



information concerning the much litigated Question, respecting 
the nature of Hebrew metre ; but many ot his arguments are 
successfully controverted by Bishop Jebl^, in his Sacred Lite- 
rature ;* to which work, and to Bishop Lowth'-a Lectures, the 
reader is necessarily referred, as the discussion of this very 
difficult question would extend this chapter to an inordinate 
length. The construction, characteristics, and different kinds 
of Hebrew Poetry, including also the poetical style of the 
New Testament, are the subjects now to be considered : and 
our account of them is chiefly abridged from the Lectures of 
JBi^op Lowth, and from his preliminary dissertation prefixed 
to his version of the prophet Isaiah, together with Bishop 
Jebb*s elegant and instructive volume above cited. 

The peculiar excellence of the Hebrew Poetry will ap- 
pear when yve consider that its origin and earliest applica- 
tion have been clearly traced to the service of religion. To 
celebrate in hymns and songs the praises of Jdiovah — to de- 
corate theworship of the-Mosit High with all the charms ai^d 
graces of harmony— -to give force and energy to t^ie devout 
affections — was the sublime employment of the sacred muses : 
and it is more than probable, that the very early use of sacred 
music in the public worship^ of the Hebrews, contributed not 
a little to the peculiar character of their poetry, and might 
impart to it that appropriate form, which, though chiefly* 
adapted to this particular purpose, it nevertheless preserves 
on every other occasion. In the Old Testament we have 
ample evidence that music and poetry were cultivated from 
the earliest ages among the Hebrews. In the days of th^ 
Judges, mention is made of the schools or colleges of the 
prophets ; in which the candid^es for the prophetic office, 
under the direction of some superior proohet, being altogether 
removed from intercourse with the world, devoted themaei^fes 
entirely to the exercises and study of religion : and thotgh 
the sacred history affords us but little information concerning 
their institutes and discipline, yet it is manifest from 1 Sam. 
X. 5 — 10. and xix. 20—24., that a principal part of their oc- 
cupation consisted in celebrating tne praises of Jehovah in 
hymns and poetry, with choral chants accompanied with vbp 
rioiis musical iustrurnents. But it was during the reign of 
David that music apd poetry were carried to the greatest per- 
fection. For the service of the tabernacle he appointed tour 
thousand Levites, divided into twenty-four courses, and mar- 
shalled under several leaders, whose sole business it was to 
sing hymns, and to perform instrumental music in the public 
worship. Asaph, Heman, aiid Jeduthun were the chiefdireo- 
tors of the music, and, from the titles of some of the psalms, we 
may also infer that they were excellent eomposers of hynms 

1801, under the title ot Oriental Dialogues. Both these publieatioiM are 
distingaished by that bold criticism, which for the last fifty or sixty years 
has characterized too many of those German divines, to whose researcbea 
in other respects biblical literature is so largely indebted. Sir William 
Jones has a few observations on Hebrew metites in his Poesos Asiatica 
Comment, cap. ii. (Worlcs, vi. pp. 22—59.) See also " An Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry, Ancient and Modem. By Philip Sarchi, LL.D. London, 18SM ; " 
the latter portion of the volume, which treats on modem Hebrew poetry, 
Is both curious and interesting. -Professor Pareau has also given an abstiact 
of the most material observauons on Hebrew Poetry, in his Inititutlo Inter* 
pretis Veteris Testament!, pp. 426—457. 

• Pp. 4—22. The title at iensth of this beautifully and correctly printed 
woric is as follows :— " Sacred literature ; compiisiQg a Review of the 
Principles of Composition, laid down by the late Robert Lowth, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of London, in his PraslecUons and Isaiah, and an Application of the 
Principles so reviewed to tiie lUustration of the New Testament ^ 
John Jebb, A.M. [afterwanto D.D. and Biabpp of Ijiuarick.! JLondoob 
18a)."8vo. 
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or sacred poems. In the first book of Chronicles (ch. xxv.) Which Ezra informs us f iii. !<!, 11.) was sungr by the priests 

we have an account of the institutions of Darid : which were and Levites in alternate choirs, H aftsr the ordinance of David, 

more costly, splpndid, and magnificent than any that ever king of Israel;*' as indeed miijW collected from the hundred 

obtained in the public service of other nations. and thirty-sixth psalm itself in wWch the latter verse sung 

II. Aocordingr to .Bishop Lowth, there are four principal by the latter choir forms a perpelnl epjode.^ Of the same 

Characteristics or Hebrew Poetry, viz. — 1. The acros- nature is the song of the women concerning Saul and David 

tioal or alphabetical commencement of lines or stanzas; — 2. (I Sam. xviii. 7.) ; and in the very same manner does Isaiah 

The admission of foreign words and certain jiarticles, which describe the seraphim as chantingr the praises of JehoTab— 

seldom occur in prose coinposition, and which thus form a ** they cried one to another," that is, alternately, 

distinct poetical dialect ;7-3. Its sententious, figurative, and „^, j,^,y ^oiy. JehoT•^ God of bo*«! 

sublime expressions ; and, 4. Parallelism, the nature of which The wiwie earth u fined with hk f k>ry i Im. Ti. 3. 

is fully illustrated in a subsequent page. But the existence g^^ ^^ ^^^^^ example, perhaps, of thU style of composi- 

jf ^e first three of these charactensttcs has been disproved ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ t>iInty-fourth psalm, composedon 

by Bishop Jebb ; who observes, that the grand characteristic occasion of the induction of the ark u> Mount SionTthe 

of Hebrew poetry does no/ appear to belong peculiarly to the ^ode of performing which is particularly illustrated by Bishop 

ongmd language of the Old Testament, as contradisUn- Lowih,« wd must have had a most noble and impressive 

guished from that of the New. *• It is not the acrosUcal, or ^ff^^ ' '^ 

regularly alphabetical, commencement of lines or stanzas ; (^ determining the length of his Unes, Bishop Lowth coo- 

for this occurs but in twelve poems of the Old Testament: ^j^^^ ^. that relation and proportion of one verse to an- 

It 18 not the introducuon of foreign words, and of what gram- ^^^^ ^j, j^j^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ correspondence of terms, and from 

manans call the paragogic or redundant particles; for the«e ^^ ^^^ ^^ construction, whence results a rhythmus of pro- 

licenses, though frwuent, are by no means universal, n the ^^^^^^^ ^nd a harmony of sentences. From thU coilres. 

poetical books of Scripture; and they are occasionally ad- ^n^ence of the verses one with another, arises a certaia 

muted m paswiges merely historical and prosaic : it is not the f^j^^j^^ ^^^ between the composition of the verses, and the 

riiymmg terminaUou of lines ; for no trace of this artifice is composition of the sentences, so that generally periods coin- 

discoverable m the alphabeUcd poems, the lines or stanzas ^ide with stanzas, members with ver5«, and pkuses of the 

of which are defined with infanible precision ; and every ^„^ ^j^j^ ^^^ ^f^^^ ^^^^ Thj^ correspondence is called 

Sttempt to force it on the text, has been accomoanied by the parallelism, the corresponding lines are caSed parallel lines, 

most hcenuous mutilaUon of Scripture: and finally, this ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ y^^ answering one to another in the 

grand charactensuc is not the adopUon of metre, properly so corresponding linei, parallel terms, 

called, and analogous to the metre of the heathen classics; ^ single Example wUl illustrate the above definition of 




neri 

In this passage the same thing is 
changes the conditions of men : and 
aoie siaie oi mai language; mere i^ ai«o »vrong reasooa lor ^j^ s^me iking is also expressed in corresponding memben 
believing, that, even m the most flounshmg state of their ^^ represent it in various points of View. "^Thus the 
literature, the Hebrew poets never used this BeclaraUon. Almighty changes adversity into prosperity, and prosperiij 

"Again, It is most certain, that the proper charactenstlc of j^^^ Jdvirsity. The wurdimuwJ to ^h hth^, the mW 
Hebrew poetry is not elation, grandeur, or sublimity, either ^^^ose of low degree; put down-exalted; the hungry (i 
of thought or die ion. In Aese qualities, indeed, a large poorWthe rich ; fl led w*ith good things-sent emp^awiy. 
portion of the poetical Scriptures is not only distinguish^, LastWTthe ihingM or mbjeets stated mAver to eaeh^otitr by i 
iut unrivalled : but there are also many compositions in the ^^„j^^ sufficiently obvious; the fonner (the powerful id 
Old Testament, indisputably poeUcal, which, in though and ^^^^ ^^ depressed ; the latter (the humble aSd poor) tie 
expression, do not nse above the ordinary tone of just and gxaj^gd '^ ' ^ r j 

clear conceptions, calmly, yet pointedly delivered."' rj.^^ '^^^^^ ^^ parallelism, thus defined and illustrated, is 

The grand, and, indeed, the sole characteristic of Hebrew sometimes so eviSent as to strike even a carele^ reader, and 
Poetry, is what Bishop Lowth entitles Parallelism, thai is, sometimes so subtle and obscure as to require considerable 

order lo 




members ot 
probable order and connection. Thus, much 



to words, as if fitted to each other by a kind ot rule or mea- j^^^t has arisen not only as to what books, but as to what 

sure. Such 18 the general strain of the Hebrew poetry ; ^^ books, are lo be accounted poetical. Sometimes, 

instances of which occur in almost every part ol the Old J^tcording lo Bishop Jobb, it is continuous and unmixed, a.- 

Testament, particularly m the ninety-sixth psalm. j„ ^^^ p»^l^ Proverbs, and Canticles ; sometimes it cha- 

It 13 in a ffrrat measure owing to this form of composition racterizes Uie main body of a work with a prosaic introduc 

that our admirable authorized version, t^iough executed m ^j^^ ^„^ conclusion, as in the book of Job ; sometimes K 

prose, retains so much of a poetical cast; for, that version predominates throughout a whole book with an occasiooal 

being strictly word for word after the original, the form and |„j^^^^^g ^^ ^^-^ ,^^5^ ^^ ^he propheU ; sometimes the 

order of the ontrina sentences are preserved ; which, by this ^^^^^j ^^^*^^^ -^ ^.-^^ ^^ occasional mixture of verses, 

artificial structure, this regular alternation and correspondence ^^ ^^ ^^^ historicaf books, and the book of Ecclesiastes. 

of parts, makes the ear sensible of a departure from the com- r^.^-^ parallelism has hitherto been confined principally to 

mou style and tone of prose. ^j^^ poetical books of the Old Testament ; and to them chiellT, 

The origin of this form of poetical oomposiiion ainong he -^ ^f^ j.^^ ^^ij^^„ ^^ ^j^j^ ^.^^1^ ^^^ ^^^y^^^ ^^^ restricted iL 

Hebrews, Bishop Lowth has satisiaetorily deduced froiii the ^y^^. ^^^^ however, has demonstrated that this grand 

manner in which they were accustomed to sing or chant their eharacterislic of Hebrew poetry pervades the New Testinent 

sacred hymns. They were accompanied with music, and ^^ ^,^n ^^ ^j^^ q^^ '^ -^ ^ 




composed in this form. On some occasions, however, the 

musical performance was differently conducted, one of the « I^ecmrc xxvii. BUhopIInrslcy, in his translation of the bmik of Pnhns, 

choirs singing a single verse to the other, while the other hasUividndiheiuso astoexhibiiifieconsirucuonofthoM divmecomposi- 

constantly added a verse in some respect correspondent. Of '''i^il-^mlTl^wlhTa**' re^nse^^^^^^ kinds of paralleli«n under thrn 

this the following distich is an example :— clashes uuly. viz. : parallelc synonymous, parallels antitbetic, and paiaUeli 

^. 1 u I i- w • J svntheiic. The latrt two terms, it will be perceived, we have retiuoed, sad 

8mg praises to Jehovah, for he is good, in lieu of parallels tj/nonymout we have adopted the term praUet ima 

Because his mercy endureth for ever. Paal. cxjcxvi. i. gradationoL Bishop Jebb has assigned saUaftctory reaaon/for chaogiiC 

' the bishop'fl phraHeolo|y. According to Lowth, parallel tinea sjBooynMi 

t Bp. Jebb's Sacred Literature, pp. 1, 5. are those which correspond one to another by ejq;>rMiiiig th« Mine walS^ 
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1. PARJOiLKL Lines Gradattonal are those in which the 
second or respoipsive claose lo diversifies the preceding clause, 
as generally to rise ab<milt|toaietimes by a descendinff scale 
in 9ie value of the lelatd) lefms and periods, but in all cases 
with a marked distinction of maaning. This species of pa- 
rallelism is the most frequentqf all : it prevails chiefly in the 
shorter poems, in many of the psalms, and very frec^uently in 
the prophecies of Isaiah. Three or four instances will sumce 
to snow the nature of parallel lines gradational. The first 
example shall be taken from the first psalm. 

O the happiness of that man 

Who hatn oot walked in the counsel of the ungodly ; 

And hath not stood in the way of sinners : 

And hath not sat in the seat of the scornful Psalm i. 1. 

"The exclamation witli which the psalm opens, belongs equally to each 
line cf the succeedinf triplet. In the triplet itself, each line consists of 
three members; and the lines pradunlly rise, one above the other, not 
merely in theirjceneral sen^e, but specially throughout their correspond- 
ing members. Ix) waik, implies no more than casual intercourse ; to stand, 
closer intimacy ; to si7, Axed and permanent connection ; the eountel, the 
ordinary place of meeung, or public resort ; the teat/, the select and chosen 
Ibotpath ; the teat, the habitual and final restinx place ; the ungodly, nega- 
tirely wicked ; tinners, positively wicked ; the scorn/ui, scoffers at Uie very 
name or notion of piety and goodness."^ 

The following passages will supply additional examples : — 

Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah 1 
And who shall stand within his holy place 1 
The clean of hands, and the pure in ncart. 

Psalm xxiv. 3, 4. 

" To attend marks progress ; to ttand, stability and conflrroatlon : the 
mauniain of Jehovah^ the site of the divine sancliury : hit holy ptaee, tlie 
sanctuary itself: and, m correspondence with the advance of the two lines 
which form the finrt couplet, there is an advance in the members of the 
third line : the clean of handt ; and the tntre in heart : the clean of hands, 
BhaU atrend the numntain of Jehovah : the pure in hearty thaU ttand 
within hie holy place "^ 

O Jehovah, in thy strength the king shall rejoice ; 
And in thy salvation, how greatly ^all he exult! 
The desire of his heart thou hast granted him ; 
And the request of his lips thou liast nut denied 

Psalm xxi. 1, 2. 

** The gradation of member above member, and line above line, in each 
couplet of this stanr^ is undeniable : * salvation' is an advance upon 
'strength;' and 'how greatly shall he exult,' an advance upon 'He snail 
rejoice:' again, 'the request of the lips,' is sometliing beyond 'the desire 
of the heart,'— it is desjre brought into act The gradation in the last mem- 
bers of the last two lines may not be equally obvious ; but it is by no means 
less certain : ' thou hast granted :— thou fiast not denied ." the negative 
form is here much stronirerthan the positive ; for it is a received canon of 
■ biblical philology, that verbs of nesation. or what anMunts to the same thing, 
adverbs of nng:itioii prefixed to verbs, have, in such cases, the force of 
expressing the opposite affirmative with peculiar emphasis : — for example. 
The Lord tri// not hold him gtultUtt who taketh his name in vain : that is, 

WILL ASSUREDLY HOLD HIM ODILTT. Exod. XX. 7." 

The prophetic muse is no less elegant and correct. Isaitb especially 
abounus in beautiful instances of this mode of gradation. Thus he says, 

Seek ye Jehovah, while he may be found 

Call ve upon him, while he is near ; 

Let the wicked forsake his way ; 

And the unrighteous man his thoughto : 

And let him return to Jehovah, and he will compasstonste bira ; 

And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness. 

Isa. Iv. 6, 7. 

" In the first line, men are Invited to seek Jehovah, not knowing where 
he is, and on the bare intelligence that he may Yt^i found ; la the second 
line, having found Jehovah, thev are encouragod to call upon him by the 
assurance that he is nbar. In the third line, the wicked, the positive, and 

f>resumptaoiis sinner is warned to forsake hit ttay, his habitual course of 
niquity ; in the fourth line, the unrighteous, the negathrely wicked, is called 
to renounce the very thought of tinninf. While in the last line, the ap- 
propriative and encouraging title oubOod, is substituted for the awful name 
of Jkbovah ; and simple eornpassion is heightened into over/towing mercy 
antd forgiveness."* 

In Isa. li. 1. 4. 7. there is another singularly fine example 
of moral grradation, which is ad mirahly illustrated by Bishop 
Jebb,* to whose '* Sacred Literature'^^^the reader is referred. 
But excellent as Isaiah confessedly is, he is not unrivalled 
in this kind of composition : the other prophets contain abun- 
dant examples ; we shall, however, only adfduce two instances. 
The first, which is from Hosea, is exquisitely pathetic, and 
will speak for itself: — 

How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim 1 
Abandon thee, O Israel 1 
How shall I make thee as Admah, 
Place thee in the condition of Zeboimi 

ment in different but nearly equivalent terma. But Bp. Jebb proves, from 
an examination of the bishop's examples, that this definition does not hold 
good : he therefore proposes that of cognate pareUlels aa preferablv appli- 
cable to this kind of parallels. (Sacred Literature, pp. 31—60.) A learned 
critic, however, has suggested the term gradational paralleUem^ as being 
most expressive, and also most applicable to the examples adduced bv these 
eminent prelates. (British Critic for 1820. voi. xiv. pp. G6fi, 686.) We have, 
therefore, adopted this term in the present chapter. Bp. Jebb bad fiirthcr 
considered the fn/rover/e(f|>ara/<e/ as a variety of the Hebrew parallelism ; 
bat as the same critic has assigned good reasons Ibr conHltating it a distinct 
dMs, ws have availed oarsdves of his author!^, sad have accordingly 
■doMedit 

> lip. Jebb's flacred Litenture, p. 41. • Ibid. p. 40. 

• Ibidpp.37,38L «Ibld.pp-46-^i9^ 
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My heart ia turned upon me ; 
My bowels yearn all together. 
I will not execute the fury of mine anger: 
I will not return lo make destruction of Ephraim ; 
For 6od I am, and not man ; 

The Holy One in the luidst of thee, although lam no freqaenter of 
cities. Hoseaxi. 8;9. (Bp. Horsley'sTratuuation.) 

The other passage is from Joel, and is highly animated. 

Like mighty men shall they rush on ; 
Like warriors shall they mount upon 
And, every one in his way, shall they march ; 



Like warriors shall they mount upon the wall ; 

' tney m 
And they shall not turn aside from their paths. 



JoeMi.7. 

The prophet is denouncing a terrible judgment on the land of Judahr by 
the devastation of locusts ; and all naturalists and travellers, who have wit> 
nessed the desolation caused by those destructive Insects, attest and con< 
firm the fideUty of Joel's description of their progress and ravages. 

2. Parallel Lines Antithetic are those, in which two 
line-s correspond one with another, by an opposition of terms 
and sentiments ; when the second is contrasted with the first, 
sometimes in expressions, sometimes in sense only. This is 
not jconfined to any particular form. Accordingljr the degrees 
of antithesis are vanous, from an exact contraposition of word 
to word, sentiment to sentiment, singulars to singulars, plu- 
rals to plurals, down to a general disparity, with something 
of a contrarie^ in the two propositions. 

This species of paralleliim is of less frequent occurrence in 
the prophetical poems of the Old Testament, especially those 
which are elevated in the style, and more connected in the parts ; 
but it is admirably adapted to adages, aphorisms, proverbs, and 
detached sentences. Much, indeed, of the elegance, acuteness, 
and force, of a great number of the proverbs of Solomon, arises 
from the antithetic form, the opposition of diction, and sentiment, 
as in the following examples : — 

A wise son rejoiceth his lather : 

But a fooUsh son is the griefof his mother. 

Prov. X. I. 

Here every word has its opposite, the terms father and mother being 
relatively opposite ; 

The memory of the just is a blessing; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. 

Prov. X. 7. 

In this Instance there are only two antithetic terms, for memory and name 
are synonymous. See also Prov. xi. 24. xvi. 33. and xxix. 26. 

But, though the antithetic parallel be of comparatively rare 
occurrence in the superior kinds of Hebrew poetry, it is not in- 
consistent with them. Thus, we have a beautiful instance of it 
in the thanksgiving ode of Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 4 — :7., and in 
some of the Psalms, aa in Psalm xx. 7, 8. xxx. 5. and xxxvii. 
10, 1). Isaiah, also, by means of it, without departing fi'om his 
usual dignity, greatly increases the beauty of his composition. 

For the mountains shall be removed ; 

And the hills shall be overthrown ; 

But my kinilness from thee shall not be removed ; 

And the covenant of my peace shall not be overthrown. 

Isa. Uv. 10. 

See likewise Isa. liv. 7, 8. ix. 10. and Ixv. 13, 14. 

3. Parallel Lines Synthetic or Constructivb are tho0^ 
in which the parallelism consists only in tiie similar form of 
construction : in which word does not answer to word, and 
sentence to sentence, as equivalent or opposite ; but there is 
a correspondence and equsuity between tne different proposi- 
tions, in respect of the shape and turn of the whole sentence, 
and of the constructive parts; such as noun answerinj^ to 
noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, 
interrogative to interrogative. This species of paiaflel in- 
cludes such as do not come within the two former classes. 
Accordingly, Bishop Lowth remarks, Uiat the variety of this 
form is very gpreat ; the parallelism being sometimes more, 
sometimes less exact, and sometimes hardly at all apparent. 
The nineteenth psalm will furnish a beautiful instance of pa* 
rallel lines constructive : — 

The law of Jbrovah is perfect, restoring the soul ; 

The testimony of Jbhovah is sure, making wise the simple; 

The precepts of Jsmovah are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of Jbhovah is clear, enlightening the eyes ; 

The fear of Jkhovar is pure, enduring forever : 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are just aUofether ; 

More desirable than gold, or than much fine gold, 

And sweeter than honey, or the dropping of honey-combs. 

Paal. zix 7—11. 

Additional instancea of the constnicthre parsIleUsm occur in Psalm 
cxlviU. 7—13. Job xii. 13—16. Isa. xiv. 4—9. and hriil. &-a 

Respecting the three preceding species of parallelism. 
Bishop Jebb remarks that, separately, ** each kind admits 
many subordinate varieties, and that, ia combinatioiis of 
verses, the several kinds are peipetnally inteimingled; eir 
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ponUeb ONMMliBg of foai lines ; two distidis 
togeibm bj ooond snd eonatniction, m to 



Tb« ox kacvpch hif iLMraer : 
And the as* th« cn& of hit brJ : 
Bus l*n*l JoieaBot taa^v : 
Mt people iSuch iw€ coiui^ler. 

In. LI deeako 



PraL zzTiL i, Z 



In ftanns of lour Ones, •omeumes the psrallel lines 
one another, altemstelT : the first to the third, and the 
the foaxth : — 



to 
to 



As the b«aT<^t are har h above the earth 

Svi hif b u bt* $oo\1d«m oTer them that fear him : 

A* nfOMte as the tut, is innii the we«t ; 

So ur hi;ih be rrmored from lu our truu^pecnona. 

P«aL ciu. 11, IZ'** 

Sometimes, bowerer^ in the alternate quatrain, by a peculiar 
artifice in the distribution of the sentences, the third line forms 
a continuous sense with the first, and the fourth with the 
second : — 

From the heaveiut Jehovah looketh down : 
He <e*lh ail the chiUiren of men ; 
From the seat of his rest he cuoiemphteth 
AU (lie mbAOitsnts of the earth. 

PsaL zjudiL 13; II. 

laaiah with great eleganoe uses this form of composition : — 

For thy hHsband is thj Maker ; 

Jbbovab God of hosts is his bsok : 

And ihy Redeemer is the Holy One of Ismel: 

The God of the whole earth shall he be oidled 



And who were dlmeraed fai Ibc Isnd of Egni: 
And they shall bow themselves down befiireJnonfe; 
1b Che holy iDouotain, in JerusaleoL 

Isaiah xrriliZ a 

** In these two stamas of Isaiah, firaratlTely, in the first, udhei!^ 
the secooil, is predicted the return oi the Jews frcwi thrir srwfd ^ 
swos. The inc line of each sianxa is parallel with the autb;ikiMO| 
with the fifth: and the third with the fourth; sJso oc noW? 
stanzas one with another, it is manifest, that they are cflOtfwM ■ 
the almost prccisioa of mutual correspondence ; claase bunsssif J 
clause, and line respectively with line ; the first lineof ihefiiaMa*" 
the first Une of the second, and so throufhoot" 

"The idols of the heathen are sUrer and fdU : 
The work of men's hand ; 
They have months, but they speak not; • 
They have eyes, but they see not; 
They have ears, but thev hear not ; 
Neither is there any breath in tMr mooes; 
They who make them are hke uttfttbesi ; 
So are an they who put their trost in them. 

PsaLcxxxrlS-ft" 

The parallehMM here mailced are very accurate, lo tbc ^Jj^i 
this example we have the idolatrous heathen : — in the ei{rti^lkMe™|r 
their truA in idols :— in the second line, the &bricatioo ^-isthc n**^ 
the fiibricaiora :— in the third line, mouths withsot artieohtios:-** 
sixth, mouths wittmut breath; — in the fourth lioe^ eyes stfaotf **** 
and. in the fifth Une, ears without the sense of ~ 
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• Ibid. p. 9. 



The parallelism of the extreme inemhei% BislMf ^ 

Sroceeds to state, may be rendered yet mow efidcBliky* 
ucing the passa^ into two qimtrains ; thus : 

The idols of the h<*athen sre silver and froM ; 

Tho work of men's hand ; 

They who make them are like unto them ; 
So are all (hey who put their trust in theok 

They have mouths, but rhey speak not : 

They have eyes, but they see not ; 

They have ears, but they hear not ; 
Neither islfiere any breath in their mouths* 

ITT. Soch is the nature, and such are the spedAO^JI 

garallelisms which are variously distributed tiirw»*><!*T 
Hd Testament With the exception of a few partiilfi"»* 

s Sacred Literature; pp. 53 54. 67 68. 



POETICAL PARTS OF SCKIPTDBE. 



decleodigri of tta. \>y i •llidt i 



I Sciiplui 



it is woiihy of renwrk, that the character and complex 
Hebrew poetry ha ire been very competently preserved ia that 
boily of Greek translations, composed at diifsrenl times, by 
diffeient pi^rwiiH. and known under the name^of the Ijeotua- 
gint version. Nor should it be omitted, that the Hebraic 
parallelism occurs also, witli much variety, in thn Apocrypha : 
the book of Ecclesiaalicus, for example, is composed of pure 
parallelisms : the book of Wisdom, loo, afTords line specl' 
mens of this manner, though it is commonly overlaid by the 
exiihenint and vicious rhetoric of the Alexandrine Platonists ; 
while, not to mention other parts of the Apocryphal writing, 
in Tobit and the books of Maccabees there are examples both 
of lyric and didactic poetry, clothed in ^rallelisms which 
will hardly shrink from coropacison with several in the 
genuine Hebrew Scriptures. One other fact remains : 
namely, thai in the sententious formula! of the Rabbioical 
writers, tlie manner of Hebrew poetry is frequently observed, 
with much accuracy, though with a manil - ' ' ' 

Such being the fact, we are authorized by analogy to 
expect a similar parallelism in the New Teelameni, particu- 
larly when the nature of that portion of the Holy Siirir 

is considered. Il is a work supplementary ' ' ~ ~ 
of the Old Testament ; composed undi ' 
that superintended the composition of ' 
native Jews, Hebrews of the Hebrews, 
were moulded in the form of their owi ... . ._ 

whose sole stock of literature (with ihe exception of Paul, i 
dnd probably also of Luke and James) was comprised in 
those very writings. Now, it is improbable in the extreme, 
that such men, when they came to write such a work, should, 
without an^ assignable motive, and in direct opposition to all 
other religious teachers of their nation, hare estranged them- 
selves from a manner, so pervading the noblest parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. a» the sententious parallelism. But wo 
ere not left to analogical reasoning, llie Greek style of the 
New Testament leads us to expect a construction similar to 
that which we find in the Old. The New Testament, as we 
have already shown,' is not written in whatis termed strictly 
classical Creek, but In a style of the same degree of purity 
as the Greek which was spoken in Macedonia, and that in 
which Polybiua wrote his Roman dilatory. From the in- 
' termiunre of Oriental idioms and expressions with those 
which are properly Greek, the language of the New Testa- 
ment has been termed Hclicniitic or Hebraic Greek. The 
difference in style and rauner which subsists between the 
wriuirs of the New Tesianienl and the Greek classic authors 
is moat strongly marked : and this difference is not confined 
to sinele words and combination of words, but pervades the 
whole structure of the composition : and In frequent instances, 
a poetical manner is observable, which not only is not known, 
but would not be tolerated, in any modern production, pur- 

toning to be prose. This poetical style has been noticed 
ripfly by Boeder, Eruesti, Michaelis, bchleusner, Dr. Camp- 
bell, and other critics, and also by the author of this work, 
in the first edition ; but none of these writers were aware, to 
how great an extent it pervades the New Testament. It was 
reserved for Bishop Jebb, to whose " Sacred Literature" this 
chapter is so deeply indebted, to develope the existence of the 
poKiical parallelism in the New Testament, and to place its 
numerous beauties in a point of view equally novel and de- 
lightful to the biblical student. 

The proofs of the existence of Ihe poetical dialect in the 
New Testament, are disposed by this critic under the foU 
lowing four division 8, vii. ;— 1. Simpleand direct qnotations 
in the New Tasiament, of single passages from the poetical 
parts of the Old TesMment;— 2. Quotations of a more com- 
plex kind, when fragmenta are combined from different parts 
of the poetical Sariptnres, and wrought up into one connected 
whole; and, 3. Quotationa mended with original matter. 
We shall give one or two exainpleB of each of Uiese proofs. 
I. Sirnple and direct QuitofJMU •/ linflt panagn JrtK 
Ihe paeiital pari, ef the Old Teltomml, in which the paral- 
Ulitm hai been pmtrvcd by the -aniltrt c/M* M'm TettanmU. 



id IhoD, Bclhlchem, leirllorr or Jn 



Wlw wtll tulda III/ people IhhI. 






iiImUI. 11,13.: Ihai 






In Ilili lulDniilhspu'lllcliKn b eoniplcielj (pailed. Bui Bp. Jabbihow*, 
itiuBoUii Fdul't reuHnf II niTurdod wirhoul UEerJn;! a luilerln IlM Hebrew 
. — 1 .,._., '-3rh Uie MMorelic punciuwlon. The arliioal 



under the same guidance i " the Mrrecied ftrdon ef ttiH munin, the prtlteli.ni i. not onli pr 
1 of the latter; written by ! .^J^.^^'a" i'SllSJSV ifjSS.. ""' 

!ws,--by men whose minds i ^ quoiati,nt ,/»mTt nmpUx kind, in »AiVft frarmtn, 
own Sacred Wr.imga,atHl ' ,„ ,2*.wrf fr^JC™, *„.,. ,f .^ j.„«>-i .ir.Wl 



fragmtntt 
tre ctmbintd frrm Jffirtnt parti af tht Pattieal Scrtpiur. 

-■■ -• traughl vp inta mm cminectedm- ctmittent -mhaU. 
lollowliii II 




il piaMfB BIM>p Jehb renarki, thil, ellhouf h (b 
iftto uDlbnnlr dlrerl u Id the prrreedlni •!■-''- 
ioD ue unQiieBioneblo ; iba pmbabin Kiurcei 
; Ihe eooUnuhj of the ponlleAim n Hlnulno 

of Ihouihl I ' - 

«,dpr3-iH« 



le prrreedlni •uunple. ft% Iti* 
[mUbln Kurcei at linMUloB ■ 



'le, both of [taoufhlandoiexprewon, ii remarkable alike ur eJeiuice,' 
Imatian, and prDTiindllr- He Hwoiea (he apoifle to hife hid ibr Ibl. 
•tng lem (which are lifen al lenilh b/ Or. J.) prrani Hi hit recoUeclloa 



Bmpp. IM—IM. oritalivo 



• Bmpp, 
Itw N*a T< 



le depth of lbs ricbeii and (lie wii 
he DDtlon or dsplh. ai a quaUIT au 
iDi, and knowledfe, ti flnl eipandi 



"LetiMW, Ihn mxl ikllfu]^ executed uMo (ram Ih'. hMIIiea elantea 

beliai 111 jKicbwoik JoliHliii and inconiroow nutfriali ; while Ihr taner, 

Ihe mare mtouI'lT IttaenuBlBed, Ihe inore rullr In enultlEe onniiluUon 
Il dlKliu«f. The luhera, also, oftea quore and eonMne Scnpture; lee 
Ibelr complax quelaitoiii be CDiilniud wllii ibait br ihg apoaUo; lb* 



■ BHiTd LiiMarara, pp. S8, los— 113 
nn. with lullable fUlolaclul illoiir 

■ Ibhipp. 114 117. IXL 'Oiber a 



^ n. 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 



[Past IL Book II 



3. HmtatioTU miUgkd^ vitk miginal matter^ in -wJuch one 
0r more pattaget dertved from the Hebrevf Scripture; are to 
connected and blended vith original writing, that the compound 
forme one homogeneous wholes the iententioui parallelism 
equally pervaded alt the component memberi, whether original 
or derived, 

vat y »f •( mr itrni»k$TnT»t r» eve^ci Kwpiov Tm^nrtrmi' 
vai( ftvv iirtn.»ktTOvrut •«( iv ewK •vifivvciv; 

V«f }| VtfMVftVT** iv own H*9VTmP { 

vt»( Si mxoiitovo'i Xwf<( itiif var«-e»Te; ; 
vw( {i *nfv^ovTt¥ tav ft^ MirofaKMrt ; 

For whosoefer cAiall call on the name of the Lord, ahall be Mved : 
But how shall thej call on him, in whom the j have not believed 1 
And how shall they believ^ in hiin, of whom they have not heard I 
And how shall they hear without a preacher 1 
And bow shall they preach, if they be not senti 

As it is written ; 
How beautiful the feet of those who bring good tidings of peac« ! 
Who bring good tidings, of good things ! 

Rom. X. 13— 1& 

The first line of this passage Is Iheralljr taken ft-om the Septuagint ver> 
sion of Joel ii. <&., the next quotation is original, and affords an exact, though 
somewhat peculiar specimen of parallelism, its composition nearly resem- 
bling that of the logical aoriteSf tn which the predicate of each precedinc 
toe lieaomes the subject of tM line next in order. Similar instances or 
tills logical constnicfion occor in the pro[^«lie writings, and abound in 
the epistles of 8l PauLt The last couplet is from Isa. 111. 7.^he Beptuagint 
renderiiig of wh|ch i« both conAiaed and Inacemmte. St Paul, however, 
bas quoted so much as ifftnswered his purpose to quote, but hsA carefully 
aiaintained the parallelism uninjured. 

X*5a/Sir auriioKiftmrmv of einoj^e^ovrrfff 
pvrif f^ivii^i lie M.ip»Knv ywv««s' 

«#f a KvffV I^IVITO «UTi|, 

SSI §f* -^sv/tsfii IP 0^^mKft9tf i(ftmv 
9is vevTo Kiym vfttv 
. on kf 9^tTst M9* v'ftMv k j8srtX.i«s TOW 6(aw, 
sst io^nTtT»* i^fd veievvTi tow; xmswnvs svTiif* 

XS« i n-lTwV lirt TO* Kt^OV TOWTOV, 0'wAXa«'6l|«'ITS*, 

•^ i» i' mv irinff K*n.fti^a■|l avTOv. 

The stone which the builders rejected; 
The same has become the head of the comer ; 
From the Lord hath tUi proceeded ; 
And it is marvellous in our eyes ; 

Wherefore I pay unto you : 
That from vou shall be taken away the kingdom of Ood ; 
And it Hliallije given to a nation producing (he fruits thereof: 
And he who fallelh upon this stone, shall be sorely bruised. 
But >ipon whomsoever it shall iUl, it will grind him to powder. 

MaU. xxi. 42—44. 

The first four lines are literally taken from tht* Septuaxint version of Psal. 
£xviii. 22, 23. The last four are original ; and Bp. Jebb aslcs, with great 
reason, whether the parallelism is nut more striking in the latter portion 
than in the former.* 

IV. The preceding examples will suflScienlly exemplify 
the manner in whicli the Inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment were accustomed to cite, abridore, amplify, and com- 
bine passacres from the poetical parts of the Old Testament ; 
and also to annex to, or intermingle with, their citations, 
parallelisms hy no Dieans less perfect, of their own original 
composition. These examples further corroborate the ar- 
gument from analogy for the existence of the grand charac- 
teristic of Hebrew poesy, — the sententious parallelism, — in 
the New TestiuiuMit. We shall, therefore, now proceed to 
give a few examples of the oritrinal paruUeU.wis^ which per- 
vade that portion of the Holy Scriptures. They are divided 
by Bishop Jebb into, 1. Parallel Couplets; — 2. Parallel Trip- 
Jets ; — 3. Quatrains, of which the lines are either directly, 
alternately, or inversely parallel : 4, 5. Stanzas of five and 
six lines; — G. Stanzas ot more than six parallel lines. 

1. Of Parallel Cocplbts the tsvo folloiiving examples will 
give the reader ao adequate idea : 

T«» ««TOWirT« «ri, Jl^OW 

XMI TOV CriX»VT» M9-0 rOV ^SVf ttf>sr jll I , /Ul| MTTOf^S^li;. 

To him that ask^ih thoe, pivo ; 

And him that wuulil l«orrww from thee, turn not away. 

MaU. V. 42. 

K^« rny»KKi*Tt to a-viw^u fti'jM txi tw 6)^ TturMTiift ftov. 

My sou] (loth magnify the Lord ; 

And uiy aurit hath exulted iu God my ^viour. 

Luke I. 46, 47." 

"The second line of the latter couplet, It is well observed, clearly rises 
above the first in all its tenns; fnyuKwui is simply to magnify, lo praise ; 

i Sacred Literature, p. 134. In p. 125. and also in his nineteenth section 
^pp. 388— 390.), Dp. Jebb lias given several oft he instances above rejerredto- 

• Ibid. p. 127. In pp. 12B— 142. Bp. Jebb han given additional examples of 
this class of minirled quotations; one of which (Acts iv. '^ — 30.) ig particu- 
larly worthy of the reader's attention, on account of the verv striking evi> 
denee which it affords (on the principles of sententious parallelism) of the 
lupreme Deity of Jesus Christ. 

s Ibid. p. 143. In po. 114—148. are given numerous other iostaBc«s of 
pu^el coapieto. 



■>'«».».i«» denotes exultation or eettaty ; ^xn H the animal $oul ; «»tip» 
the immortal spirit ; to* Ku^iov. is the simplest and most general expreasioft 
of the Oodhesfl, the Lord of all men ; t* eiw rm «--r«p« /••» is a consider- 
able amplification in terms, and personally appropriattve in meaning, the 
God teho M MY Saviour. "« 

2. Parallkl Triplet* consigt of three connected and cor- 

reapondent linee, which are constractively parallel with each 

other, and form within themaelvea a distinct sentence or lignifi- 

cant part of a sentence. 

SI »Kmwi*i( 9t»X,fOV( i%ev«-(' 

xst T« wirt*vm rev evpxvov x'«t«txi|I'w^ii{* 

i ii vlit TOV av^fwjrev •*« ixii vow t^» Mi^uKnv KX«ri|* 

The foxes have dens ; 

And the birds of the air have nests ; 

But the Son of man haith not where to lay his head. 

Halt. vUL 20. 

I vtffuwv it$ TOV Ti'ov, tx*' ^"l* m*^9*»v' 
i ii airit^mv T^ viw, ovK •^ixitt ^«irr. 
•XX.' n »fyn tov €^«ev ntvn tjr' •vre*. 

He who believeth in the Son, hath IHe etema); 
But he^ho disobeyeth the Son, shall not see life; 
But the wrath of God abidetb on him. 

Johnlii.36. 

In this passane. Bishop Jebb justly remarks, the tranalatora of oor 
authorized version " have not preserved the variation of the terms, 1 
v«riw»», «iri<d«*v : rendering the former, 'he that believeth^' the latter, 
' he that believeth not.' The variation, however, is most slfnificam ; vkI 
should on no account be overlooked : as Dr. Doddridge well observes, 'the 
latter phrase explains the former ; and shows, that the jTaitk to which the 
promise of eternal life is annexed, is an effectual principle of sincere sod 
unreserved obedience.* The descending series is magnificently awful ; 1m 
who, with hla heart believeth in the Son, is already in possession of eterari 
life: he, whatever may be his outward profession, whatever his theorrtic 
or historical beliei; who obeyeth not the Son, not only does not ponen 
eternal life, he does not possess any thing wortliy to be called UfeatoH: 
nor, so persisting; ever can possess, for he shall not even see it : but tfats 
is not the whole, for, as eternal life is the present ponession'of tht fiitbfol, 
so the wrath of God is the j)resefi( and permanent lot of the diaobediaHi 
it abideth on him."* 

3. In QvATRAivB, two parallel couplets are so connected ai 

to form one continued and distinct sentence ; the pairs of Udh 

being either directly, Alternately, or inversely parallel : 

lav Ta( ivToXa; ^ev Ttifn^nri^ 

^ifiiTi IV T<t mY»w% ftev 
umbait lym T<t( tviToXs; tov var^O; ^ew T«Ti|f i^xa, 

Bcit fnvm •vrev iv ti) s^avy. 

If ye keep ray commandments, 

Ye shall abide in my love : 
Even as I have kept my Father's conunandments, 

And abide in liis love. 

John zv. la 

TIf y-»( OlJl* Mf^fM*-**, T« TOV «l>5f««-ev, 
II ^l| TO "SilVft* TOV nvbt^WtV TO If aMlTto: * 

•uTm x«« TM TOW 6iev cu^tt; oiliir, 
II /ci| re inn%fi» tov (^lev. 



For who, of men, knoweth the depth of any man, 
Save only the spirit of that man which in iu him ^ 

E\'en so, the depths; of God. kiiuwetli no persi>n ; 
Save only the Spirit of God.« 

1 Cor. u 11. 

In this last cited paseaire, our suthorizrd vorsion reads the thn^i^f & 
man : the fhingn of the Spirit of (fod : an awkward nm«1*» of sufiplyins 'b< 
ellipsis, which ougtit to be fiUoduplrom tht* t* c%tp of tlio precetiingver*^ 
This ellipsis is supplied by Bishop Jebb from Dr. Macknighu 

4. FivE-LiNEn Staxzas admit of considerable varietie* of 
structure, which it would exceed the limits of this work to 
specify. One or two instances must suffice to exempUfy tbem. 

Ovx< ^0^1X31 iinv if%i Ti>$ rutf»i ; 

ixv Tt( tri^iraTq i» t^ itftifm,, ow x-^emo^Tit* 

OTi TO 9*; T6U xeo-/t:u t:utsu CAtT«>. 
lav it T(( ^ifursrn iv ri) vvxti, v^orxoa'Tft 

hrt TO 9«r( eux ifiv i» gtwTM. 

Are there not twelve hours in the dav t 
If a man walk in the day, he stum blot h not; 
Becauric >h! seeth the lij{hl of thii* world : 
But if a man walk in the iii^i^ht he stumblelh ; 
Because the light is not iu him. 

John xi. 9, 10. 

In tills instance, the odd line or member (which commences the stana) 
lays down a truth which is illustrated in the remaining four lines. A as^ 
lar disposition is ubsorvable in the first of the two following stsBias. a 
which the odd line lays (k>wn the proposition to be illustrated, s\i. Bjf 
their fruits ye ahall thoroughly knotc them. In the second stanxa, on i!>f 
contrary, the odd lines make a full close, reasserting with autbohty ibe 
same proposition, as undeniably established by the intermediate quatnio*- 
— By their fruits, thkreforb, ye shall thoroughly know them, 

•jro Tatv %»(rrmv »vrmv i^ty¥Jt«rt<rbi xutcw^' 
^UTi TvKKiyourt* xiro xxxv^aar c»^vKny' 
n n-TO TfiSoXwv vvxx ; 

ouTt* wav JivJ^Cf xym^ov %mfirov( xxXcu{ iretii* 
TO St rxTpov itvSfOv xxf^ouf ^ovqpcw( wom' 
eu Jwv;iTait StvifOv my»'^0¥ xa^srov; votr^pov^ rotiiy* 



« Sac^red Literature, p. 310. 

• Ibid. pp. 149, 150. In pp. ir>l— 167. are given mimerous other exuqpfca 
in which are interspersed some admirable quotations from the wiiti^M 
the fathers. 

• Ibid. p. 169. See also pp. 170—192. for fvrtber examplM of iIh 
quatrain 
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ev^i fivlf or vaar^ or K«f irew( %mK9v( areiiir. 
wm¥ Stvifo* fill iroievv nat^jrev X«X.SV| 
IXXSITTITMi, xsi *<( «i>^ daA.XiTat* 
•p«yi Mire T«v KafWvv aurwv uriyrMnT^i «vTevf. 

By their fruits je shall thoroughly know them : 
Do men gather from thorns the gnpe 1 
Or from thistles the fig 1 
Thus, every sound tree besreth good fruit ; 
But every corrupt tree beareth evil fruit. 

A sound tree cannot bear evil (hiit ; 
Nor a corrupt tree bear good fruit. 
Every tree not bearing good fruit 
la hewn down, and cast into the fire : 
By their fruits, therefore, ye shall thoroughly know them.* 

Matt. vii. 16—20. 

5. The Six-Li!fSD Stattzas likewise admit of a great variety 
of structure. Sometimes they consist of a quatrain, with a 
distich annexed : sometimes of two parallel couplets, with a third 
pair of parallel lines so distributed, that one occupies the centre, 
«nd the other the close; and occasionally of three couplets 
alternately parallel ; the first, third, and fiflh lines corresponding 
'with one another; and, in like manner, the second, fourth, and 
sixth. Of these six-lhied stanzas. Bishop Jebb has adduced 
numerous examples. We subjoin two. 

vvOK^iTsti' T« ftiv vftrmirof row ewpavev y*v««Yf Tf it»»f*9»tv' 
T« it m^iij* tmv *»if»¥ ev Suvmrst. 

When it is evening, ye say, "A calm 1 

For the sky is red :" 
And in the morning, "To-day a tempest: 
For the sky is red and lowering ;" 
Hypocrites ! the face of the sky ye know how to discern ! 
But ye cannot [discern) the signs of the times ! 

Matt zvi. 2, 3. 

This stanza consists of a quatrain with a distich annexed. In the follow- 
ing palace, the stanza begins and ends with parallel lines, a parallel triplet 
mtervening. 

iK«tr9( ^1 i tavKof ^veuc f^ ^iXif/o rev nvf lev iavrev, 
^»tnrtr*t vews;* 

ixfnfrir»i oKtymf. 

And that servant who knew the will of his lord, 

Ari'l wlio prepared not, neither did according to his will, 

Shall he beaten with many stripes : 
And he wiio did not know, 
An<l did thtnffs worthy of stripes, 

.St tall be beaten with few stripes.* 

Luke xii. 47, 48. 

6. Staxzas op more thatt six Parallii Liiris. — It fre- 
quently happens that more than six parallel lines are so connected 
by unity of subject or by mutual relationship, as to form a dis- 
tinct stanza. Of the numerous examples of this kind of distri- 
bution, given by Bishop Jebb, one Specimen must suffice. 

TS; 9WV Cf<C XKCWII ftOU TOUC KtyOVf TOWTOWf^ MJU. VBUI •WTOUfy 

Ktii ovK i«-t9-i' rt^tfuKtmxt y»f iiri t^v wtrpmV 

is< vs( i m*avM¥ ftov rtvf A.e^ov; towtov;, *mt ftit «*iwv attTOvc, 

•{-«( ^/Koiofinn Tn¥ ti*t»v aurev ijri t^v a/u/«ev* 
KMt x»TiZn n 3p9xi, 
Bi«« nX.^si' s< vora/usi 
jtai (vviwrav o! avi/««i, 

SSI i«-ir»* xs« i|v if vT«tf>(( avTiij f^^ymK^. 

Whoever, therefore, heareth these my words, and doeth them, 
I will liken him to a prudent man, 
Who built hhi house upon the rock : 

And the rain descended, 

And the floods came, 

And the winds blew, 

And fell upon that house : 
And it fell nut ; for it was founded upon the rock. 

« Racred Literature, p. 195.. 

• Ibid. pp. '2U1. 2U4. We cannot withhold from our readers Bishop 
Jebb'fl beautiful remarks on the last cited Passage. "The antithesis in 
this passage lias prodigious moral depth : he vrho sins a§ain»t know- 
ledge, though his sins were only sins of cmitMum, shall be beaten with 
many ttrip^t ; but he who sins without knowledge, though his sins were 
sinsof rommiMion, shall be beaten only with /etr stripes. Mere negligence 
against the light of conscience shall be severely punished : while an 
offence, in itself comparatively heinous, if comroiued ignorantly, and with- 
out light, shall be mildly dealt with. This merciful diScriminalion, how- 
ever, IS full of terror : for, whatever may be the case, respectnig past, 
forsaken, and repented sins of ignorance, no man is entitled to take com- 
fort to himself from this paaasge, respecting his present, or ftuure course 
of life : the very thought of doing so, proves that the person entertaining 
that thought has sofflcient knowledie to place him beyond Its fiivourable 
•ptratkm." Ibid. p. 906. Other examples of the siz-UiiedsCanxa are chren 
ji pp. 90I~31L 



And every one hearing theae ihy word% |Ml doing then IM(^ 
Shall be likened to a foolish man, 
Whj juilt his house upon the sand : 

And the rain descended, 

And the floods came, 

And the winds blew, v 

And struck upon tliat house ; 
And it fell ; and the (all thereof was great' 

Matt vii. 21—27. 

V. Further,. Beveral stanzas are often so connect^ with 
each other as to form a paragraph or section. Luke xvi. 9 — 
13. James iii. 1 — 12. iv. 6 — 10. and v. 1 — 6. and 1 John iy. 
15 — 17. afford strikinj^ examples of this sort of distribution; 
for the detail and illustration of which we must refer our 
readers to Bishop Jebb*s elegant and iostructive volume, 
which has been so often cited. It only remains that we no- 
tice briefly the ^adational parallelism^ and iheepanodos, in the 
New Testament, which he has discovered and elucidated. 

. 1. Parallel Links oradational (or as Bishop Jebb terma 
them Coo If ATS Parallelisms), we have already remarked, are 
of most frequent occurrence in the poetical books of the Old 
Testament. The poetical parallelisms exhibited in the preceding 
pages, while they fully prove bis position, that the poetical dia- 
lect pervades the New Testament, will prepare the reader to expect 
to find there similar instances of parallel lines gradational. The 
second example of parallel couplets, given in page 378.> tupra, 
afibrds a concise but beautiful specimen of the ascent or climax 
in the terms, clanaea, or lines which constitute the parallelism. 
One or two additional instances, therefore, will suffice, to shoW 
the existence of the gradational parallelism in the New Testae 
ment 

ev e Kvp>9c liTOV( •vo(^.•J»9'M, t^ irvivftXTt tou $-e/<:CTe; kvtov* 
KMi Hmtmfynrn rij iir.pavitf rttf 7u^our«x( mutou. 

Whom the I<ord Jesus will waste away, with the breablof his mouth, 
And will uUerly destroy, with the bright appearance of his coming. 

2 Thess. ii. 8. 
"The first words, i* i Kupie; luro*; are common to both lines ;ci'sx«(ti* 
implies no more, in this place, than gradual decay; %mx»^ynrtt denotes 
total exte.rmination ; while. In terror and magnificence, no less than in the 
efiects assigned, the breath of hit mouth niut>t yield to the bright apjtear- 
anee of hit comii^r. The first line ^eenis to anndunce the ordinary diffii- 
sion, gradually to be effected, of Chritttian truth : tfie Kecond, to foretell 
the extraordinary inanifestailsil of the virtoiious Messiah, suddenly, and 
overwhelmingly, to take place In the last days."* 

ft; e^ov t^vmr /m JurtK^nrt' 

irep«vir<7i i% ftmKKov arpo; t« xfttmra t» itireXaiXiBTa eixew lrf^^\.. 

To the way of the Gentiles go not off; 
And to a city of the Samaritans go not in ; 
But proceed rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

Matt. X. 5, 6. 

"This is a gradfltfon in the scale of national and religious proximity ; the 
Gentilea, the Samoritant, ItraeL In the remaining terms, there is a cor* 
raspondent progress : Iba tray, or road, to foreign countries, a citu of the 
Samaritans; the Aoi/ssaf Israel, a phrase conveyiag the notion of hour: 
go iM'ojf,--iiO not from Palestine, towards other nations ; go not in to a 
city of the G&maritans ; though, in your progresses between Juda;a and 
Galilee, you must pass by the walls of many Samaritan cities ; but, how- 
ever great your wigue, and wa,nt of refreshment, im>cee<f ratAer not 
merely to the house of Israel, but to the lost aheep oi that house. Thus, 
by a beautiful gradation, the apostles are brought from the indefiniteness 
of a road leading to countries remote from their own, and people differing 
from themselves in' habits, in language, and in feith, to the homefelt, IndH 
vidual, and endearing relationship of their own countrymen ; children of 
the same covenant of promise, and additionally recommended to their 
tender compassiOD, as morallv.lott." 

Bishop Jebb has given additional examples of the gradational parallelism 
from Matt v. 45. vii. 1, 2. xx. 26, 'i7. xxiv. 17, H. Martc iv. 24. Luke vi. 38. 
Rom. V. 7. James i. 17. iv. 8. and v. 5. Rev. ix. 6. and xxii. 14. 

2. The nature of the Ixtrovkrtki) Parallelism, or Pa- 
rallel Lines Introvertedf has been stated in page 376., and con- 
firmed by suitable examples. Closely allied to this is a peculiarity 
or artifice of construction, which Bishop Jebb te^ms an Epanodos, 
and which he defines to be literally " a goint^ back, speaiking first 
to the second of two subjects proposed : or if the subjects be more 
than two, resuming them precisely in the inverted order, speak- 
ing first to the last, and last to the first." The rationale of this 
artifice of composition he explains more particularly in the fol- 
lowing words: — ** Two pair of terms or propositions, containing 
two important, but not equally important notions, are to be ao 
distributed, as to bring out the sense in the strongest and moat 
impreaaiTe manner : now, this reault will be best attained, by 

s fiacred Uteratnre, p. 211. In these two connected stsnaas, the lancusfe 
may be justly termed ptcturesqme. The marked transition in each orthem 
from a long and measured moyement, to short rapid lines, and the resarop* 
tion, at the close of a lengthened cadence, are peculiarly expressive. The 
continual return, too, in the shorter lines, of the copulativeparticlB (a reCum 
purely Hebraic, and foreign from classical usage), has a fine effect : itgtvea 
an idea of danger, sudden, accumulated, and overwhelming, 'fkeaa are 
beauties which can be onlv retained in a literal translation ; «sd •Mch a 
Ikeral translation mav exhibit very competently. Ibid. p. 214. In pp. ftlB 
—218. the reader will find many other examples, Intemiingl^ with muali 
jost criticism and soma fine quotations (rom the fsthtn. 

« Ibid. p. 312. 
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commencing, and concluding, with the notion to which promi- 
nence b to be given ; and by placing in the centre the less im- 
portant notion, or that which, from the scope of the argument, 
is to be kept subordinate."' Having established the justice of 
this explanation by examples of epanodos, derived from the 
Scriptures, as well as from the best classic authors. Bishop Jebb 
has accumulated many examples proving its existence in the New 
Testament, the doctrines and precepts of which derive new force 
and beauty from the application of this figure. The length to 
which this chapter has unavoidably extended, forbids the in- 
troduction of more than one or two instances of the epanodos. 

^i| I^MTi T« «^<etrTei( xvrt* 

ftn^i Unknri TOvc ft»fymfir»(vf»mr tfnrf9r9iv rmv Xttfmv' 

Givetiot that which is holy to the dogs ; 

Neither cast your pearls before the swine ; 

Lest they trample them under their feet ; 
And turn about and rend you. 

Matt vii. 6. 

"The relation of the first line to ,the fourth, and that of the second to 
the third, have been noticed by almost all the commentators. A minor 
circumstance is not altogether undeserving of attention : the equal lengths, 
in the original, of each related pair of lines ; the first and fourth lines being 
short, the second and third Unes long. The sense of the passage become 
perfectly clear, on thus adjusting the parallelism : 

Give not that which is holy to the dogs 
Leat they turn about and rend you : 
Neither cast your pearls before the swine, 
Lest they trample them under their feet 

"The more dangerous act of imprudence, with its fiOal result, is placed 
first and last, so as to make, and to leave, the deepest practical impression."* 

Xp«r«v $vmit» trfti* ▼« 6iw* 

ei( f»»¥ ^rf^^ ^svstov, ni ^avarov* 
ois Si oTftn ^wnf, •«« ^i*ii». 

We are a sweet odour of Christ ; 
To those who are saved : 
And to those who perish ; 

To the one, indeed, an odour of death, unto death i 
But to the other, an odour of life, unto life.* 

2Ck>r. it 15, 16. 

In this specimen of the epanodos, the painful part of the subject 
is kept subordinate ; the agreeable is placed first and last. 

The preceding examples are sufficient to show the ex- 
istence of the grrand characteristic of Hebrew poesy, — the 
sententious parallelism, with all its varieties, in the New 
Testament. The reader, who is desirous of further investi- 
•gating this interesting topic (and what student who has 
accompanied the author of the present work thus far, will 
not eagerly prosecute it"?) is necessarily referred to Bishop 
Jebb's " Sarrcd Literature," to which this chapter stands so 
dee|[)ly indebted ; — a vohime, of which it is but an act of bare 
justice in the writer of these pages to say, that, independently 
of the spirit of enlightened piety which pervades every part, 
it has tne hijjhest claims to the attention of every biblical 
student for its numerous beautiful and philological criticisms 
and elucidations of the New Testament; for the interpreta- 
tion of which this learned prelate has opened and developed 
a new and most important source, of which future commenta- 
tors will, doubtless, gladly avail themselves. 

VI. The sacred writers have left us different kinds of 
poetical composition : they do not, however, appear to have 
cultivated either the epic or the dramatic species, unless we 
take these terms in a very wide sense, and refer to these 
classes, those poems in which several interlocutors are 
introduced. Thus, M. Ilgen' and (after him) Dr. Good* 
conceive the book of Job to be a regular epic poem : while 
Messieurs Velthusen and Ammon think that the Song of 
Songs exhibits traces of a dramatic or melo-dramatic struc- 
ture. Bishop Lowth, however, reduces the various produc- 
tions of the Hebrew poets to the following classes ; viz. 

1. Prophetic Poetry. — Although some parts of the writ- 
ings of the prophets are clearly in prose, of which instances 
occur in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Kzekiel, Jonah, 
and Daniel, yet the other books, constituting by far the larger 
portion of the prophetic writings, are classed by Bishop 
Lowth among tne poetical proouctions of the Jews; and 
(with the exception of certain passages in Isaiah, Habakkuk, 
and Kzekiel, which appear to constitute complete poems of 
different kinds, odes as well as elegies) form a particular 

» Sacred Literature, pp. 60. 335. • Ibid. p. 339. • Ibid. p. 344. 

« Jobi, antiquissimi carminia Uebraici, Natura atqae Virtutes, cap. ill 
l»p. 40— 89. 

latroductorj Dis f artailon to his version of the book of Job, p. zx. 



species of poesy, which he distinguishes by the appellation 
of Prophetic, 

The predictions of the Hebrew Prophets are pre-eminentlj 
characterized by the sententious parallelism, wnich has been 
discussed and exemplified in tne preceding pages. The 
prophetic poesy, however, is more ornamented, more 
splendid, and more florid than any other. It abognds more 
in imagery, at least Uiat species of imagery, which, in the 
parabouc style, is of common and establisned acceptation, 
and which, by means of a settled analogy always preserved, 
is transferred from certain and definite oojects to express in- 
definite and Greneral ideas. Of all the images peculiar to the 
parabolic style, it most frequently introduces those which are 
taken from hatural objects and sacred history : it abounds 
most in metaphore, allegories, comparisons, and even io 
copious and dififuse descriptions, it possesses all that 
genuine enthusiasm which is the natural attendant on in- 
spiration; it excels in the brightness of imagination, and is 
clearness and energy of diction, and, consequently, rises to aa 
uncommon pitch or sublimity; hence, also, it is often Teiy 
happy in the expression and delineation of the passions, 
thoujgh more conunonly employed in exciting them.^ 

The following passage trom one of Balaam's prophedet 
(which Bishop Lowth ranks amon^ the most exquisite 
specimens of Hebrew poetry) exhibits a prophetic poem 
complete in all its parts. It abounds in gay and splendid 
imageiT, copied immediately from the tablet of nature ; and 
is chieny conspicuous fbr the glowing elegance of the style, 
and the form and diversity of the figures. The translatiah 
is that of the Rev. Dr. Hales.^ 

How soodhr are th j tents, O Jacob, 
And thy ubernacles, O Urael ! 

As streams do they spread forth, 

Aa frardena by the river side ; 
As Kandal-treea which tub Lord bath planted, 
As cedar-trees beside the waters. 

There shall come forth a man of his seed^ 

And shall rule over many nations : 
And his iLini; shall be htther than Gog, 

And his kingdom shall be exalted.* 

(Ood brought hhn forth oot of Egypt, 

He is to him as the strength of s unicorn.) 

He shall devour the nations, his enemies, 

And shall break their bones, 

And pierce them through iRdth arrows. 

He lieth down as a lion, 
He coucheth as a lioness, 
Who filiail rouse hiinl 
Blessed is he that blesseth thee, 
And cursed is he that curseth thee. 

Num. xxiv. 5—9. 

The eighteenth chapter and the first three verses of the 
nineteenth chapter of the Apocalypse present a noble instance 
of prophetic poes^, in no respect inferior to the finest pro- 
ductions of any of the Hebrew bards.*' 

2. Elegiac Poetry. — Of this description are several pas- 
sages in the prophetical books,'o as well as in the book of Job," 
and many of David's psalms that were composed on oc- 
casions of distress and mourning: the forty-second psalm in 
particular is in the highest degree tender and plaintive, and 
19 one of the most beautiful specimens of the Hebrew el«^. 
The lamentation of David over his friend Jonathan (2 Sam. 
i. 17 — 27.) is another most beautiful elegy ; but the most 
regular and perfect elegiac composition ui the Scriptures, 
perhaps in the whole world, is tne book entitled The La- 
mentations of Jeremiah, of which we have given a particular 
analysis, infra. Vol. U, p. 276. 

• Bp. Lowth*3 Lectures on Hcl»rew Poetry, Lert. rviii. xix. and xx. 
' Analy^4ifl (»f Chronolojry, vol. ii. book i. mi. '^M — iii6. 

• in the rendering of thiH quatrain, Dr. Hales has followed the Sepn» 
Kint vorHion, which ho Tindicatos in a long note. In our autlmrizcJ tno?- 
hition, mado from the Masoretic text, the seventh verse of Num. udt. 
stands thu.x :— 

He shall pour the water out of liis buckets. 
And Win soed ghall he in many waters ; 
And his king fthaU he higher than Agag, 
And his kingdom sliall be exalted. 

This is confessedly obscure. — Dr. Boolhroyd, In his New Version of ibe 
Old Testament, with a slight de[uirture from the coounon rendering, tns^ 
lates the verse in the following manner : — 

Water shall flow from the urn of Jacob, 
And his seed sliall become a» many waters ; 
Their kins shall be higher than Aeag, 
And his kingdom more highly exalte(l. 

• The passages above noticed arc printed in Greek and Engfish, (fivided 
so as to exhibit their poetical structure to the greatest advmotsge, in Dr. 
Jebb's Saered Literature, pp. 452—459. 

10 Bee Amos v. 1, 2. 16. Jer. ix. 17—22. Ezek. xjdL ud y»»ii- 
tt Ses Job iii. vi. vii. x. ziv. xvii. xlx. xxlx. xxx. 
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S. Pulthcr, in interpreting the compoulioni of the Heb 
Wd>, it Dughl not to be (brgotten, that fAe tbjecu i/earai 
lian are lAe frBducUtm a/ peel; imd of arietual /»e<i 
particular. 

It ii llierelbm aeecaarj thai n stionld lie uquijiiled Kllh Iha cou 
Id wblch the poci lixd, lu muulon uil peculiarilte^ nnil tliB wuh 
uunen af lh« inlvLiiiuiU, inil ilie idiuin of itie lui|uii((. OrienuJ jn 
■boundi wllh ilrong cipnialoa^ twid iuci«pborn ilowinjg icnliineiiw 



[pAmTlL Bonn. 

■blch It ii cDDipued, ihould b« emuined, bm dM itntiied icn bi: 
■te uf ihBperBUnificiuionJi ■llefonei, or D(b«r lUuR* thitiw 
«iil,>bouUl be ruilr csaiidBrHL Aboie il^U^Lould be rec^ 






iDlcrprelcdlwIllcnllr. Lilt 



ThereademiltlindBoinehintt for the (pedal stndj of ths 
, book of PsalmB, in Vol.11, pp. 344, S45., and alBoacopiow 
'i™j" eybViheiS ■ '""'j^* "^ ^ '"*°'' ^^ ^"^f ^i'*^ ohserTatioiiB for ihe beitei 
-^ — ud tiie tbiDf < nndeistanding of it, in pp. 235, 336. of the Bams Tolnme. 
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poHsibilitv o: 



It has been a favnurite notion with Borne divines, that the 
mysiical or Bpirilual interpretation of the Scriptures had iu 
first origin in the synagoguo, and was thence adopted by our 
Lord and his apostles, when arguing with the Jews; and 
that from them it was received by the fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, from whom it has been transmitted Co ua. The 
inference deduced by many of theae eminently learned men 
is, that no such inteipre'aiion is admiBeible: while other 
commentators and critics have exaggerated and carried it to 
But, if Ihe argument against a thing from the 
' its being abused be inadmissible in questions 

nature, it is equally iiiadiuissible in tbe exposi' 

a of the Sacred Writings. All our ideas are admitted 

through the medium of the senses, and consequently refer in 
the first place tii external objects : but no sooner are wc con- 
vinced that we possess an immutoriul soul or spirit, than we 
fiud occasion for other terms, or, for want of ihfse, another 
application of the sauie terms to a difTercnt class of objects; 
and lienee arises the necessity of resorting to fi){urative aud 
spirilnal inti-rprelaiion. Now, the object of rev elation being 
to make known things which "eye bath not seen nor ear 
heard, not hare eiilcrud into the heart of luan to conceive," 
it seems hardly possible that the human mind should be 
capable of apprehending them, bul iliroufih the medium of 
ligiiraiiv<' hiniruage or mystical representations. 

"'Hie foLiiidattoii uf n'ligion and virtue being laid in the 
mind anil heart, ilic secret dispositions aud genuine acts of 
which are invisible, and known only to a man's self; thiire- 
foie Ilio powers and operations ot tlie tnlnd can only be 
expressed in Aguraiivc terms and external symbols, llie 
motives also and inducements to pnictiee are Bpititual, such 
as afieet men in a way of mor;il liitkcnce, and not of natural 
efficiency; the principal of which art! drawn from the consi- 
deration of a future stale; and, constHpieiitly. lliat likewise 
must be represented by allesories and simililudes, taken from 
things must known and familiar here. And ihi'" •■— <■•"•' ■- 



J ...1 regulated by tlie sttictest and 

eiact rules of diseiitline, taken from those observed in the 
best ordered tempral govemmeiil. In Uie interpreialion of 
placeH, in which any of tliese images are contained, the 
principal reganl is lo be had to l\ipJl!'iiratireoT*piriliuii,aai 
not to (be literal sense of ilie words. From not attondin;^ to 
which, have ariH'n absuril dijcttiiies and inferences, which 
weak men have endeavoured to establish as Scripture truths ; 
whereas, in tlie other iiii:llioil uf explication, tlie things are 
plain and I'asj to every one's capacity, make the deepest and 
most lasijm; inipre«aiunB upon their minds, and have llie 

Sn^atFst iiitluence up(>n their piacliec Of this nature are all 
\6 ritl^ and ceremonies prescribed to the Jews, with relation 
(otbeexti^malfurm of religious worship; every one of which 
was iiittindeil lo showtlic obligation iir recommend tbe prac- 
tice of some moral duty, and was esteemed of no fuilhcr use 



jiriiual mttirpreuns ■ 
tioii be admitted, ■■ i 
: fur, either wenU I 
inatle hy Cbrisl id J 
■0, and wholljiiiidi- J 
y are i]uuted; n.d 1 



than as it produced that effecL And the earae may b« 
applied to the rewards and punishments peculiar to iki 
Christian dispensation, which regard a future Btat«. Hit 
rewards are set forth by those things, in which tlie genenlu; 
of men take their greatest delight, >nd place their higbm 
satisfactiun in this ufe; and the punisbmenis are such asi-t 
inflicted by human laws upon llie worst of |nalt;fac!ois; bd 
tliey can neither of them be underaiood in the tlrittli/ Ulmi 
oeuse, but only by way of analogy, aud curresponditig in w 
general nature and intention ol the thing, tiiough very it 
ierent in kind,"' 

But independently of the able argument < 
in favour of the mediate, mystical, or Epiritual inttirpreun 
of the Scriptures, unless such interpretation "^ ■ '-- . 
cannot avoid one of two great diflicultie^: fur, 
assert that the multitude of appliua lions, inaile 
his apostles, are fanciful and uiiaiithorixeO, ~~"' 
quale to prove the points fur wliich they 
the other hand, we must believe tliat the o 
sense of such passages was never intended, unii that itmii 
mere illusion. The Chritlian will not assent to thefinK' 
of these positions ; tlie phUunAiher and tlie rrilir will u> 
readily avisen I lo tbe latter.' It has b«cii erroneoutli IDT- 
posed that this mediate, or mystical interpretation of Scof 
lure is conflned to the New Testament exclusively; wehan 
however, clear evidence of its adoption by some of thesKtu 
writers of the Uld Testament, and a few instances will wf- 
lice to prove its existence. 

1. In Eiod. xxviii. 3S. Moses *aya, that the diadem otpbK 
of gold, worn upon certoin solcnin ft'slivilg upon the high pwu'i 
forehead, siipiilied that he bote in a ticarious and ty|HcaJ ONiiDa 
the sin of the holy things, and made an atonement for the impO' 
fection of the Hebrew ol&rings and earriliccs. 

S. In Lev. xivi. 41. nnd Ueut. i. Id. and xxi. 6.. he m> 
tions the circumcisian of Ihe heart, which was ■ignifinl b; ihe 
circumciaiim of the Of A. (l^onipare Jcr. iv. 4. \i. 10, unl it. 
25, 26. with Exnl. vi. 13. 311.) 

3. Fuitliur, the great lawgiver of the Jewa explains the hiitin- 
cat and lypicBl unpurt of all their great festivals. 
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rmsruire. uiil ilui Uir Irritn 
rU-sIhanil j irlileti bcii« ittenVii 
•I-burn Huwrr« enlvifid*' 
jt redccmet). Th« wlidlearili 
acrblcGn luuiallj winiiAnl II' I* 
1 Ihey were uttirif ; end iW b» 



■imliuh Hhlcb nbrtluedlD l^yjit, ftuui wliicb couulry Mohi tiiDUftiU 

The precepts delivered in the New Testajnent coneeniBJ 
the aactamonis plainly intimate that those very sacred ii«* 
were then about to receive Iheir real accomplishment, M 
their symbolical or spiritual meuiing is explained. 

• Dr. Jnhn Clarke'i EoquIrT into Ihe Orlito of EriL tn tbe Ma Mt*- 
in of Boyle's Leciurea, vdL ill. fi.2J3. 

• are Biebnp MklOlelaD go Ibe Or«ct Article, p. 560. Bnt cdUoa. 
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- I. Sm, rorinituice, Rom. fi. 3— II. CoLii. 12. ICot.ti.II. 
xi. Si3— 37. Eph. 1. 26. and Tit. iii. fi. In which Iwt punge 
baplum (bj immertian in water probabty) is laiil to lisniFf not 
onlj the mond ablution of ain. but >Uo the death ind borut of 
guiltj mm, mad (bj his em«ni<m fVom the witei) hia nnutnc- 
tion to a pioui and Tinuooa lids ; in other worda, our death unto 
nn, and our obtigatian to walk in nawnea* of life. The apititual 
ilDporl of the Lord't aapper ia aelf.«tident. 

S. Laatly, since we leam from the New Testament that some 
hialoriea, which in Ihamaeliea conia; Do peculiar meaning, must 
oe inteipreled allegorieallj or myatJCBlIy (aa Gal. i^. Z3~-34.), 
and that peraona and Ihiiigg are there eridenlly types and am- 
blema of the Cbriatian diapenaation, and ita diTine founder, aa in 
Matt. Iii. 40. John iii. 14, l.S. 1 Cor. i. 4. aiul Heb. vii 3, S. 
it ia plain that the myaticaJ aenae ought to be followed in iha 
hiitoriea and prophecieai of the Old Teatament, and eapecially in 
■uch paasagee as are referred to by the inspired writera of the 
New Teatament; who having given us the key by which to 
Vnlock the myatical sense of Scripture, we not only may but 
ought cuun'iiui/y and iHHgentlg to make use of it 

Where the inspired writers themselves direct ua to such an 
inlerpretalion, when otherwJM we might not perceive itti 
necesBirr, then we have an aimlute autliorily for the expoai- 
tioD, which BOpersedea our own conjectures, and 



mod 
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He, who shill go about to 



apply, in 
iteral me 



this way, any passage. 



endeavoureth to deduce it. St. Jerome, it is well known, 
when grown older and wiser, lamented that, in the ferrours 
of a youthful fancy, he had spiritualized the prophecy of Oba- 
diah, before he understood it. And it must be allowed that 
a due attention to the occasion and scope of the Paalms would 
have pared off many unseemly excreecencea, which now 
deform the ciMDaieataries of Su Augustine and other fathere 
upon them. But these and other conceasions of the same 
kind being made, aa they are made very freely, men of sense 
will consider, that a principle ia not therefore to be rejected, 
because it has heeu abused; tinct Aunum error* con timer 
incalidalf tht Intht of God,'^ 

The literal sense, it has been well obserred, is, undoubt- 
edly, first in point oinaiure as well as in order of si^ifica- 
tion ; and consequently, when investigating the meaning of 
nny passage, thLi must be ascertainedbefore we proce^ to 
search out its mystical import ; but the true and ^nuine 
mystical or spiritual sense excels the literal m dignity, the 
latter being only the medium of conveying the former, which 
is more evidently designed by the Holy Spirit, For iustSDce, 
in Num. ui. 8, 9. compared with John iii. 14. the brazen 



Thoug;h the true spiritual sense of a text is undoubtedly to 
be most highly esteemed, it by no means follows thai we ue 
to look for It in every passage of Scripture ; it is not, how- 
ever, to be inferred that spiritual interpretations are to be 
iGJected, although they should not be clearly expressed. It 
may be eoneideied as an axiom in sacred hermeneuttcs, that 
the sriRiniAL miakiho or a passaqe is Hurt oiUy to Bt 



SOttOBT, WBIBI IT IS ■TIDEMT, mOH Cer/oul CRITERU, THAT 
SUCH HBAHINO WaS DKSIONED BV THE HoLT SPIRIT. 

I'he criteria, by which to ascertain whether there la a 
latent spiritual meaning in any passage of Scripture, are twa 
fold ; either they aie mttd in tht text ilitif, or they are to b« 
found in tomt oiher paaagtt. 

I. Where the criteria are itated in the text, vatigu of a ipU 
ritual meaning art ditctmible, when tliingi, whieh are offinitd 
eoneerTiing the perian or thing iminediatelg treated of, art lo 
migtul and iliiuiriout that iScy canruit in any way oe op/iliM 
to U, in Ihefulleit teiae of the vxrdi. 

The word of God ia the word of truth : there ia nothing niper- 
Suoua, nothing deficient In it. The writinga of the prophets, 
egpecially those of Isaiah, abound with instances of ihia kind. 
Thus, in the 14th, 40th, 41at, and 49th chapters of that evangeli- 
cal prophet, the return of the Jewa from the Babyloniah cnptivi^ 
is announced in the most lofly and mtgniGcent tetma. Hs 
describes their way ta levelled before them, valleys filled up, 
mountains reduced to plains, cedara and other shaily trees, and 
fraj^nt herbs, aa apringing up to refresh tham od their journey, 
and declarca that they shall auffcr neither hunger nor thint 
during their return. The Jewa, thua restored to tbeir native 
land, he repieaenta aa a holy people, chosen by Jeboiab, cleansed 
from all iniquity, and taught by God himself, dec iic. Now, when 
we compare this description with the accounts actually given of 
their return to Paleatine, by Eira and Nehemiah, we do not find 
any thing corresponding with the events predicted by laaiah: 
neither do they represent the mannera of the people as reformed, 
agreeably to the prophet'a statement. On the contrary, their 
profligacy it frequently reproved b</ Eira and Nehemiah in the 
most pointed leiina, si well aa by the prophet Haggai. In this 
deacriplion, therefore, of their deliverance from captivity, we most 
look beyond it to that infinitely higher deliverance, which in the 
fulneia of time waa accomphahed by Jeaua Christ : " who by 
himaalfonca oSered, hath thereby made a full, per&ct, and suffi- 
cient aacrifice, oblation, and atonement for lha sins of the whole 
world," and Ihua "hath opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
beUevers." 

We proceed toshowinwhat caees It will be proper to have 
recourse to other passages of Scripture. 

II. tVhert the tpiritiM meaning of a text it latent, the Ihly 
Spirit Uind^ whoie diredioa the aacrtd penmen turofl) *inn«> 
iima elenrit^ and exprtnii/ averts thai one thing or person toot 
diviniti/ Cfimlil'iltd or appointed to be a figure or lymbol of 
another lliiiif; or penon : in whieh eott tie indisputable tks- 
TiMu.vv UP »:tei{.'<al truth rtmotet and eutt off a^ ground 
of Jfiibt aiid UKecrlcdnty. 

For in^iani^e. if we eooipais PMlm ci. 4. witb Heb. viL I. we 
»hall find thal.l/i'IciUfedec wasa type of Meaaiah, the great higb- 
priett and kmg. So Hagar and Sarah were typea of the Jewiah 
and Chri>tisn churches. (GaL iv. 3S— 34,] Jvaak waa a ^pa 
of Cbriel'a reeurrection (Matt. liL 40.): the manna, of Chriri 
himself, and of his heavenly doctrine. (John v'u 33.} The rv^ 
in the wilderness, whence water issued on being itruck by Moees, 
represented Christ to the Israelites (1 Cor. i. 4.) ; and the en- 
Iranro of the high-priest into the holy of holies, on the day of 
eipintion, with Ihe blood of the victim, it expressly stated by 
Saint Pnu! to hsM prefigured the entrance of Jesus Christ into 
the presence of God, with hia own blood. (Heb. ii. 7 — 90.) 

\\l..Suiixcll'aei'.ltBUiecer,themytticatiemeiiiiiiitK^etiillhe 
Holy Spirit in a more obscure manner; and Its'flLirf mmJiitg 
the practice of h'Ikt and piout meditaiion,we art kd t^ Wtip^ 

iniimaliunt (urAi'A reouire very dilr — ' -'■——« ■* -*— t-.i 

to the Intowledee of the tpiritual m . 
ehieflj/ ocmra in the foUoming eaiet. 



I On the DauNe Seme n/ PreplVccy. • 



1I.II.I.) "The tuinon 

can taanHj be called . . ._. 

tasn, (really ililu* •iposWoi 



•^' 



n, XI. ii^ra. 



ifaca. (WoAs, 
I DfDnuve ana nijBiicai ImerpretalhM 
Thi endrenulgGtaf ltiBuai,lB maoT 
, (really ililu* •iposWoDK bavsvsr oiberwtoe nhiabla fartbcir era. 
andJudDnest lBaiBlalDlB(tb«pni)ibadealwtlUafaudtlM>I<iiiie 
■iieea,iasd>lacIwUte Dostsulklofi atoe^ In MaNgnsoee of K^ 

-'-■'■ — i-u— j« ' pasweswUtatasatwtHl&snaaral*. 

brmadsf tlwit rMlgnrpim and in*— 



. ,_„, — , — ItrMlnirpimi 

_„ ' Bp.TaB«iU(la(rtBt]i)p«DDUetarat,p.9MI. RaiAaehha 

•■>eralloataDC«t«lilctaa(r<>n|IycaaflCDiihasaBolidatiaanBtk>M,lnstHM, 
0arm.ieer. p.BI. 
• Xambaeh, InwHakaaa Usnwnsailoa lacrv, p. n. 



akenfrat 



^'u:< 



he antitype it prtptied under Jljurative luUMa 
'u: Old Teilament. 

■ V T.Chrtat Is railed Ihe Ptarhal Lamb:— 4b lCcir.n.4E. 
or (»ir{£ who In EieUeL uifT. za. Is fivther caltsd DavM. 
E^!^ and'fcbjlo'n. In Raf. Mt. ^tadM^l^ ■»**■ 

S. men, by ii mani/etl aUtititn af mrde and phratee, the 
Scripture refera one thing la anelher ; tr, vhen the argumtnlt 
if the inipired -arilert either plainly intimate it t» have a tpi- 
ritual meaning, sr laAen tuch meaning i* laeitlji implied. . 
'I 1 Thus,ftDra In. Ii.4., whlcballiidoalalberlciorToblabKdbrlMaon 
— ..jL m\ .w- Leun [hat this r«pr#»ea1B the rlctory wblcb Chrfsr 
I preaeblni of ttaa Ooiptl, aa V)UlB(a haa laiiely abevn 

• > Si), whrni^i. raa]l*ai|iilii((«ala«iil>aJBinEnHBlhal]rpasariarah, 
lar.HcLchKcdcriAe. ha auFposes thai ta Ibaaa mamDnbls Old TtMs. 
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ment prrionafreB them were dome thinr^ in which Christ and hi^ mystical 
body tin.' church were doliiieated, and that thP8f> things were adiniito<l bv 
hia opponenta : otiii^rwise hia aruuiiient would be inconclusive. Ilt-uce it 
A>nowa, that laaac, and other perst^iis inentioncd in the Old Testameni, of 
whom there i^i no ty^iiral or Hpiritual aisniAcaliun »!i%'':n in the Scripturea, 
t'n e*pre99 tfrm*. were ivpea of Christ in many thingA that happened to 
thera, orwere performed by them. In like manner, Si. Paul «h«iWK (1 ( <»r. 
fz. 9. 10.) fhat the precept in Dent. xxv. 4. relative to the mur.zltng of oxen, 
has a higher spiritual meaning than In iugge«ted by the mere letter of the 
eommand. 

Such are the most important criteria, by which to ascertain 
whether a passage may reqtiirc a spiritual interpretation, or 
not. But althou?h these rtiles will afford essential assistance 
in enabling us to determine this point, it is another and equally 
important question, in what manner that interpretation is to 
be regelated. 

In the consideration of this topic, it will be sufiicient to 
remark, that the general principles already laid down,' with 
respect to the figurative and allegorical interpretation of the 
Scriptures, are applicable to the spiritual exposition of the 
Sacred Writings. It only remains to add, that all mystical 
or spiritual interprctation.s must be such as veally illustrate, 
not obscure pr perplex the subject. Agreeably to the sound 
maxim adopted by divines, lh<*y must not be made the foun- 
dation of articles of faith, but mtist be oifered only to explain 
or confinn what is elsewhere more clearly revealed ;* and 
above all, they mu?t on no account or pretext whatever be 
sought after in matters of little moment. 

In the spiritual interpretation of Scripture, there are two 
extremes to be avoided, viz. on the one hand, that we do not 
restrict such interpretation within too narrow limits; and, on 
the other hand, that we do not seek for mystical meanings in 
every passage, to the exclusion of its literal and common 
sense, when that sense is suflficientlv clear and intelligible. 
The latter of thes3 two extremes is that to which men have 
in every asre been most liable. Hence it is that we find 
instances of it in the more ancient Jewish doctors, especially 
in Philo, and among many of the fathers, as Cyprian, Jerome, 
Augustine, and others, and particularly in Origen, who ap- 
pears to have derived his system of allegorizing the Sacred 
vVriiinsrs from the school of Plato. Nor are modern expo- 
sitors altogether free from these extravagancies.' 

1 flee Chapter I. fl»»cflons I. Til. and IV. pp. X>5— 358. and 361— 3C6. »upra. 

• " Kat reifiila theoloiroruin, it*n9um mygticum non fwe arfumentati' 
THfitf hoc est, non Riipp<'iiiiare firiim ac flolida ari^umcnta, quibus dogmata 
fideUnieiUActMitu)." Kaijil»:i<-h, In-*'. Horrn. Ahc.t. pp. 7^2, 73. 

• "ntu*. Cocceius. r»»pr**^«»ntrd the entire hi!*tory of the OldTeatament 
M a mirror, which h**|il forth an accurate view of the tranmotiona and 
events (hat were to happ*»n in the church under the New Testament dis- 
penaatlon, to the end o\ the world. He further atTirmPtl, that by far the 
greateat pari of the anrnMif {)p»pli*»rie.«« fi»re!i)ld Christ'd ministry and medi- 
ation, tf»irelher with Ih** ri.^c. pri»j:r»'SH. and rovolufions of the church, uot 
only uml'T the fizure of person.-* ami ir.iiisactions, but in a literal manner, 
and by the siMiae of thr> word.*i iHiil in tln'^e |>nHlictnins. And h** laid it 
down a.-i a fundamental nilf* of inicrpr«^t-ition that tho trord^ and phrmtcs 
of ScriptHTf ni e to he urvh rntood in EVKnv .sensk ofichich thf-y are ituscfpti- 
hie : or, in oihfr wonM. th;it they itiirnify in ejftvt rrery thint; irhirh ttfy 
cm itizniftf. (Mo."*heiin's Iloch-siastiral History, vol. v. p. .'ttid. et sfj. edit. 
H.K) TIh'so opinions havi* not hei'ii without ttioiriidvooMtcH in thii« coun- 
try ; and if (»ur liniitM pi'nniti»^d. we c.«»uld arldtire nnnierous inst.'»n«'*»s of 
evidf-nt nii.<*interprft:itions of the S«*ripturpn which have Iw-en f)rcasion»Ml 
hy tln» adoption of ih«ni : one or two, however, uiu.st sutfice. Thu'*, the 
T«'n (.'■»nnii.irii!(n'"n'-4, or MnrnI Latr, as th« y ure u.-siudly teruK-d, which 
thf nioHl pious :inil Ifrtrned UM'n in ever\ ac- of fjio Christian church have 
c.otisid'?rcd to bf ruks or pr»Topfs lor reKul.-itini! the Mi.innrrs or conduct 
of ni<*n. both towards (Joil anil towanlsoneanotlirr. havt- been r«Merred to 
Jf.vtH t'hrisf, uniler ilu' mistaken idea that th»\v may be r«'ad with a nrw 
int»'r<'sr by b^'li^^vfr-*! (S»>p an exposirton of the Ten t'oniinanduiontii on 
th»» nbov»> princinlr. if such a pt^rversion of sens** and reason niav !»<• fo 
called, in the Ihble M.-\ira7.ine, vol. iv pp. i:*, It.) In like manner the lirsi 
p.salm. which, it is (•••nerally admitte*!. (joscnbes the respoiMive happiness 
and iniiwry of the pious and thn wicked, according to the (^)ccelan hypo- 
thesi-J, baa lieeii applied Ut the S:iviour of the world, in whom alone all the 
charactera i>f pfv>dnes.s are mailn to centre, without any reference to its 
moral ini(ior1 ! An ordinary reader, who pi»ru.»«es Isa. iv. I., would nam- 
Tally sup|»ose (bat the prophet waa predictini; the calamitiea that should 
beiHIl the inipenitentiy wicked Jews, previously t«) the Babylonish capti- 
vitv: whirh calainitle^ lie r»ipresents to be sn ijfeat that«errn tromen shall 
take ho'd nf vn" man. that is, use importunity to be married, and that UfMUi 
the hirilaipl unH-<u:il ronditions of niaintainim; theinselveii. Kiit thia ttiin- 
pie Slid liter.il ine:inin2 of the passage, asreeably to the rule that the wordfi 
of Strriptnre siznil'y every thuia which they can aianlfy, liaa been distorted 
beyonil measure; and. berau><e in the xiihurquent yoT-'Pn o( th'iA rhapler 
the prophet makes :t trtiisiii«in to*-vanjje|iral times, this first verse has been 
inaile to nieaii the r.^pid ronvHrsion of mankind to the Christian faith : the 
sevn irDtwu ari' ibe ronvt-rted persons, and the one man is Jpsus Christ ! 
A simple reference to the r.tvtfxt mill utthjert-mattT of the prophecy wouM 
have shown tint thi.s verse pro|)erIv belonijod to the third chapter, and had 
no referenei? wlniever ti» Oospcl M(ries. On the absunlity of the exposi- 
tion just noliceil, it n needless to make any comment. If is surpaaseil «)nly 
by the reveries of a modern writer on the Conliutnit, who ban jmshed the 
Cocceian hy|»othesis fo the utmost bounds. Ai'cording to hi.s scheme, the 
ineest of l/ii and his dauffhters was nern-.itted. only to be a pijrn of the 
mlv.vion which the world was al^erwards to receive from Jesiip Christ ; an»i 
Joihua the »on of Nun n'lewfiefi the aame iWuxe fif* Jesui the gon of Man !.' f 
Kanne's Christua Im Alten Testament, that is. Christ in the Old Te««fament, 
or Inquiries concerning the Adombrations and Delineaiions of the Mes^iJih. 
NOrnoerg, 181'^, 2 vols. 8vo. (Moianijes <\r Religion. (\c M-srale, ct de CrI- 

tiquo SacrdCf published at Nism^.s tuine i. pp. \39, 160.) 



In these strictures, the author trusts he shall not lie 
charged with unpronerly censuring **that fair and sober 
accommmlation of tne iiistoricai and paraholical parts to 
present times and circumstances, or to tlie elucidation of 
either the dix'trines or precepts of Christianity, which is 
sanctioned hy the word of God ;" and which he has attempt- 
ed to illu-strate in the preceding criteria for ascertaining the 
mystical or spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. Such an 
accommodation, it is justly remarked, is perfectly allowable, 
and may be highly useful ; and in some cases it is absolutely 
nf^ccssary. "Let every truly pious man, however, be aware 
of the danger of extending tnis principle beyond its natural 
and obvious application ; lest he shoula wander himself, and 
lead others also astray from that clearly traced and well- 
beaten paUi in which we are assured that even ^ a wayfaring 
man though a fool should not err.* Let no temptatious, 
which vanity, a desire of popularity, or the more specious, 
hut equally fallacious, plea of usefulness may present, stxluce 
him from his tried way. On the contrary^ Ut nim adhere with 
jenhus care to the plain and unforced dietaiett of the \c*trd ttf 
God ; lest, by departing from the simplicity of the Gnsp*^, 




ipiritual 

IV. Application of the preceding principles to the spi> 
ritual interpretation of the Miracles recorded in the Nev 
Testament. 

Although (as we have already ohserved) tho design of mi- 
racles^ is to mark the divine interposition, yet, when pemsiBf 
the miracles recorded in the Sacred Writings, we are not to 
lose sight of the moral and religious instruction coneeaM 
under tliem, and especially under the miracles ]>erformpd br 
our Saviour. " All his miracles," indeed, " were undoubteiiiT 
so many testimonies that he was sent from God : but the; 
were much more than this, for they were all of such i 
kind, and attended with such circumstances, as give us as 
iusi{^ht into the spiritual stite of man, and the great wmk 
of his salvation." They were significant emblems of bi^ 
designs, and figures aptly representing the benefits to be 
conterreid by him upon mankind, and hud in them a spiritsil 
sense. 

Thus, he cast out evil spirits, who, by the Divine Piwi. 
dencc, were permitted to exert themselves at that time, tod t» 
possess many persons. By this act he showed that he came i> 
destroy the empire of Satan, and seemed to foretell that, whrn- 
soever his doctrine should prevail, idolatry and vice should be 
put to fli(i:ht. — He gave sight to the blind, a miracle well saitiu 
him who brotight iininortality to light, and taught truth to aa 
id^uorant world. Lucem calig'anU reddidit mundoy applied \f\ 
Quintus (^urtius to a Uuman emperor, can be strictly api^ii^lto 
Chri»4t, and to him alone. !No propliet ever did this miracle Wkti 
him. ai* none ever made the religiou.s discoveries which he nwd<*- 
Our Saviour himself leads us to this observation, and f«id btf 
miracle in the same view, saying, upon that occasion, I antk*. 
light of the! leovld ; J am comt into this ivorld^ that they vhid 
see not might see. He cured the deaf, and the dumb, and tlw 
Isune, and the infirm, and cleansed the lepers, and hctdtd aD 
manner of sicknesses, to hhow at tlie same time that he w«? the 
physician of souls, which have their diseases corresponding in 
some manner to those of the body, and are deaf, and dumb, atiJ 
impotent, and paralytic, and leprous in the spiritual sense. — He 
fed the hungry multitudes by a miracle, which aptly rcpre**ntrtj 
his heavenly doctrine, and the Gos{»l pR*ached to the i>oor, and 
which he himself so explains, saying, — 1 am the iivtng breca 
•which came doion from heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever. — He raised the dead, a miracle jxTuliarly 
suiting him, who at the last day should call forth all mankind tt> 
appear before him ; and, therefore, when he raised Lazarus b* 
uttered those majestic words: / am the resurrection and the 
life ; he that beliex-eth in me, though he -were dead, yet fkall ht 
lii'e. — He performed some niracles upon persons who werr n^^ 
of his own nation, and it was ordered by Divine Providence. 

« Christian Obsen-er for I'^iG, \oI. iv. p. IX>. The iwo precedinc F«t[* 
of this journal nMitain some ailiiiira!<l*' remarks on the evils of ^plrl';ua> 
Zing the Sacrnl \N i itnigs frto tnuch. The sainn loplc i.s als4> further nc:i<"'«l 
in volume xvi for 1^17, p. .'U'.l. tt ^'7. .Many ini|H»rtant observatHmaontts 
history ami abu^«'s oi >jiintUHl intripreiatiou will be fuiiml in the Uie R^ 
J. J. Conybeare'slldinpton I^-riiin-.'* for I'^^l. The whulei of Bishop IK'^m^'* 
Preface to his f'onunrntary on the Psalms Is equallv vrortl^y of penisal >* 
its excelU'iit observRti«>n«< on lh»' same oiiestion. Tt\e inisappbcaltiui »iJ 
abuse of fspi ritual ini(>r]irt>ta^i<in are e.Iso pointed out by Bisbof Vjuii&i 
dert, H.in!pion I.toinrfN. p. -11. e' ve*/. 

• Thr iiiituic an:l cvhieiue of uiiracles are diiicussed In thlsvoiuoc 
pp. 93— IfJ. 
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that these peraong, as the centurion, the Syrophoenician woman, 
the Samaritan leper, should show a greater degree of &ith and 
of gratitude than the Jews to whom the same favours were 
granted, l^s was an indication that the Oospei would be 
more readily received by the Gentiles than by the Jews, and this 
our Saviour intimates, saying when he had commended the 
centurion^s faith, Many thall come from the eaat and/rdm the 
• wettt from the north and from the touth, and thaU tit down vith 
Abraham and Itaac and Jacob in the king-dom of heaven; but 
the children of the kingdom thall be coot out.into utter darkneti. 

It were easy to adduce other instances, btit the preceding 
will 8uf!ic« to establish the rule, especially as the spiritual 
import of the Christian miracles is particularly considered by 
every writer that has expressly illustrated them, but by no 
one with more sobriety than by Dr. Jortin, to whom we are 
indebted for most of the preceding illustrations.' 



SECTION III. 

ON THE INTERPRETATION OP TYPES. 

I. ^"ature of a type, — II. Different epeciet of typet, — 1 . Legal 
typet.-^Z, Prophetical typet, — 3. Hittorical typei.'-^lTl. Bulet 
for the interpretation of typet, — IV. Retnarkt on the inter- 
I pretation of tymbolt, 

^ I. A Type, in its primary and literal meaning, simply 

dpnotes a rough drauj2[nt, or less accurate model, from whicn 

^ a more perfect imajre is made ; but, in the sacred or theolo- 
gical sense of the term, a type may be defined to be a symbol 
of something future and distant, or an example prepared and 
evidently designed by God to prefigure that future thing. 
What is thus prefigured is callea the antitype,^ 

1. The first characteristic 'of a type is its adumbration or 

THE THING TYPIFIED. 

One thing may adumbrate another,— cither in something which 
it has in common with the other ; as the Jewish victims by their 
death represented Christ, who in the fulness of time was to die 
for mankind, — or in a symbol of some property possessed by the 
other ; as the images of the cherubim, placed in the inner sanc- 
tuary of the temple, beautifully represented the celerity of the 
angels of heaven, not indeed by any celerity of their own, but by 
wings of curious contrivance, which exhibited an appropriate 
symbol of swiftness,— or in any other way, in which the thing 
representing can be compared with the thing represented ; as 
Meichisedec the priest of the Most High God represented Jesus 
Christ our priest For though Meichisedec was not an eternal 
priest, yet the sacred writers have attributed to him a slender and 
shadowy appearance of eternity, by not mentioning the genea- 
logy of the parents, the birth or death of so illustrious a man, as 
they commonly do in the case of other eminent persons, bat 
under the divme direction concealing all these particulan. 

2. The next requisite to constitute a type is, that it be 

PREPARED AND DESIGNED BY GrOD TO REPRESENT ITS ANTITYPE.' 

This forms the distinction between a type and a simile ; for 
#many things are compared to others, which they were not made 
to resemble, for the purpose of representing them. For, though 
it is said that ** all flesh is grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass" ( 1 Pet L 24.), no one can consider the tenuity 
of grass as a type of human weakness, or the flower of grass as 
a type of human glory. The same remark must be applied also 
to a metaphor, or that species of simile in which one thing is 
called by the name of another ; for, though Herod from his cun- 
ning is called a fox (Luke xiiL 32.), and Judah for his courage 
a lionet -whelp (Gren. xlix. 9.), yet no one supposes foxes to be 
types of Herod, or young lions types of Judah. 

3. Our definition of a type includes also, that the object 

REPRESENTED BY IT IS SOMETHING FUTURE. 

i 8«e Dr, Jortin'* Rotnarka on Erclestastical iriiitonr. vol. I. pp. 257—275. 
i2il edit) SfO nisto Dr. Dodii'M Discouffses on the Miracles of the New 
T»»»tHmpnt, an»l Dr. ('nllrer'n I/ectures on tkripture Miracler 

« Oiitram d«> Sachficiia, lib. i. c. 18. Or p. 215. of Mr. Allen's accurate 
tranMlatiun. Thin woric \m of aingular value to the (yvinlty student; as af- 
fording, in a comparatively sinalt compaM, one of the moat nuurtcrly vin* 
dirationn of the virarioiia atonement of Christ thit ever was published. 

> " It i^ eaaential," observes Bp Vsnraildert, " to a type, In the scriptural 
acceptation of the tenii, that tliere should be a competent evidence of the 
divine intention in the correspondence between n and the antitype,— a 
matter not left to the Imagination of the expositor to discover, but rerang 
on some aoHd proof from Scripture itsel( that this was rsally ths ease." 
Bampcon Lacturea, p. 230. 



Those institutions of Moses, which partook of the nature of 
types, are called **a shadow of things to come" (Col. ii. 17.) ; 
and those things which happened unto the fathers for types are 
said to have been written for our admonition, **upon whom the 
ends of the world are come." (1 Cor. x. 1. 11.) In the same 
sense the Mosaic law, which aboutided with numerous types, is 
declared to have had ** a shadow of good things to come." (Heb. 
X, 1.) And those things which by the command of God were 
formeiiy transacted in the tabernacle, are described as prefiguring 
what was afterwards to be done in the heavenly sanctuary. (Heb. 
ix. 11, 12. 23, 24.) Hence it appears, that a t}'pe and a symbol 
dififer from each other as a genut and tpeciet. The term tymbol 
is equally applicable to that which represents a thing, past, pre- 
sent, or future ; whereas the object represented by a type is inva- 
riably future. So that all the rites which signified to the Jews 
any virtues that they were to practise, ought to he called symbols 
raUier than types ; and those rites, if there were any, which 
were divinely appointed to represent things both present and 
future, may be regarded as both symbols and types ; — symbols, 
as denoting things present; and types, as indicating things 
future. 

4. We may further remark, that a type differs from a para- 
ble, in beings grounded on a matter of tact, not on a fictitious 
narrative, but is much of the same nature in actions, or things 
and persons, as an allegory is in words ; though allegories 
are frequently so plain, that it is scarcely possible fur any 
man to mistake them; and thus it is, in many cases, with 
respect to types. 

Where, indeed, there is only one type or resemblance, it is in 
some instances not so easily discernible ; but where several cir- 
cumstances concur, it is scarcely possible not to perceive the agree- 
ment subsisting between the type and the antitype. Thus, the 
ark was a type of baptism ; the land of Canaan, of heaven ; the 
elevation of the brazen serpent, and the prophet Jonah, of our 
Saviour's crucifixion and resurrection. 

II. In the examination of the Sacred Writings, three Spe- 
cies of types present themselves to our consideration ; viz. 
Le.g(d Types^ or those contained in the Mosaic law ; Prophet' 
lad Typet, and Historical Types, 

1. Legal Ttpxs.— It evidently appears, from comparing the 
history and economy of Moses with the whole of the New Tes- 
tament, that the ritual law was tjrpical of the Messiah and Of 
Gospel blessings ; and this point has been so clearly MliM^M 
by the great apostle of the Gentiles in his Epistle to the Hebiew^ 
that it will suffice to adduce a very few examples, to show thft 
nature of Legal Types. 

Thnfl, the entire constitution, and offerlrifs of the Levitical priesthood, 
tjpicallv prefigured Christ the great high-priest (Heb. v. vii. viii.) ; and 
especially the ceremonies observed on thegreac daj of atonement (Lev. 
xn. with Heb. Ix. throughout, and x. 1—22.) 8o, the paasover and the 
paschal lamb tvplfled the sacrifice of Jetus Christ (Exod. xii. 3. el teg. 
with John xix. 3o. and 1 Cor. v. 7.): so, the feaat of Pentecost,, which com- 
memorated the giving of the law on Biouot 9iiial (Exud. xix. xxX pre* 
figured the efnislon of the Holy Spirit on the anostles, who were thus 
enabled to promulgate the Gospel throughout the tnen known world. (Acts 
ii. 1—11.) And it has been conjectured* that the feaat of tabernacles typi- 
fies the final restoraUon of the Jewa. In like manner, the privileges of 
the Jews were types of those enjoVed by all true Christians; " for their 
relarlon to God as his people, signiaeJ by the name ItraeUte (Rom. ix. 4.\ 

JTefigured the more nonourame relation, in which believers, the true 
traelj stand to God— Their adoption as the sons of God, and the privileges 
they were entitled to by that adoption, were tvpes of believers being made 
peilakers of the divine nature by the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and of 
their title to the inheritance of heaven.— The rewdence of the elory, firrt 
in the tabernacle and then in the teoiple, wa« a figure of the residence of 
God by his Spirit in the Christian church. His temple on earth, and of His 
eternal re8i<lenr.e in that church brought to perfection In heaven.— The 
covenant trith Abraham was the new or Gospel covenant, the blessings of 
which were typified by the temporal blessings promised to him and to his 
natural teed; and the covenanlat Sinai, whereby tlie Israelites, as the wor- 
shippers of the true God, were separated from the idolatrous nationa, was 
an emblem of the final separation of the rtghieoux fram the wicked.— In tlie 
giving of the law, and the formation of the Israelites iato a nation or com- 
munity, was represented the fonnation of a citv of the living God, and of 
the general assembly of the church of the first-born.— I^rtly, the heavenly 
country, the habitation of the righteous, was typified by Canaan, a country 
given to the Israelites by Ctod's'promise."' 

2. Prophitical Ttpks are those, by which the divinely in- 
spired prophets prefigured or signified things either present or 
future, by means of external symbols. 

Of this description Is the prophet Isaiah's going naked (that is, without 
his prophetic ftarmenC) and barefoot (Isa. xx. 2.), to prefisure the fatal de- 
struction of the Egyptians and Ethiopians.— The hiding of a girdle In a rock 
on the banks or trie Euphrates, which, on being subsequently taken 
thence, proved to be rotten, to denote the destruction which would 

• By Bp. Elrington (fonnerly Provont of Trinity College, Dublin). 8^ 
the grounds of this conjecture ably supported in Dr. Graves's Lectures 
on the Pentateuch, vol. ii. pp. 393— d96. notes. 

• Dr. Mscknight on Rom. ix. 4. note 1. 
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•peedily brfall thn alMDdooed and unfnfefal Jewish people (Jer. ziii. 1—7. 
compared with the fulkiwing verses) : — the sbstAiiiing fniin uiarriac^ (Jor. 
jnri. 2.), iiinuming (ver. 5.), and feAstin([ (ver. H.), to iniiicate the woful ca- 
lainiiies deiiouiicerl by Jtfhovali acainst his people for their sins, riimilar 
calainiiles are prefigured by breaking a potter's veitsel. (Jer. xviii. 2—10.) 
Br inakinx boaiia and yokes CJer. zxvii. 1—8.) Isprefigured the siibjuration 
oi the kings of E^k>in, Moab, the Aiuinoniies. Tyi*^! snd Mi<lon, by Nebii* 
chadnexxar; and in like manner, Agabus's binding his own hands with 
Paul's girdle intimated the apostle's captivity at Jerusalem. (Acts uci. 10. 1 1.)* 
Tu this clas* of types may be referred prophftieal and typical ritiont 
of future events: some of these have their interpretation annexed: as 
lernmiah'A visinn of the almond tree and a seething not (Jer. i. U— 16.), 
Ezekiei's vision of the resurrection of dry bones (Ezek. xzxvii.X nkith 
niany similar instances recorded in the Sacred Writmgs. Other typical 
visions, however, will in all probability bo explained nnly by their actual 
accomplishment; as Rzekicf's vision of the temple and holy city (cb. xl. 
to the eud), ami especially the Revelation of i^aint John : which will then 
be most clear and intelligible when the whole is fulfilled ; as we can now 
plainly read the calhnc of the (lentiles in UMmy parts of I he OM Testament, 
which seeiued so strange a thing, before it was accompIislie4l, even to 
those who were well acquainted with the writings of the prophets. See 
an instance of this in Acts xl. 1—18. 

3. HistohicalTtpes are the cfiaracters, actions, and fortunes 

of 0ome eminent persons recorded in the Old Testament, so 

ordered by Divine Providence as to be exact pretigurations of 

the characters, actions, and fortunes, of future persons who 

should arise under the Gospel dispensation. 

In some instances, the persons wtiose characters antl actions prefigured 
fhture events, were ileclarod by Jehovah himself to be typical, limg be- 
fore the erents which they prefigured came to pass: these I'tsve been 
termed iiinatr, or natural historical tvpes; and these may be safely ad- 
milteti But inftrrtd tvpes, or those in which typical persons were not 
knowu to be such, until after the things which they typified had actuallv 
happened (and which can only be c-«hsequentially ascertained to be such 
by probabilities supposed to be sgreeable to tlie analogy of faith), cannot 
be too care full v avoided, notwithstanding they have the sanction of some 
eminent exnoaitors, becsHse they are not supported by the authority of 
the inspired writers of the New Testament.* 

III. From tlie preceding remarks and statements it will be 
ohvious, that ((real caution is necessary in the Interpreta- 
tion OF Types ; for unless we have the authority of the 
sacred writers tberaselves for it, we cannot conclude with 
certainty that this or that person or thing;, which is mentioned 
in the Old Testameiil, is a type of (/hrist on account of the 
resemblance which we may perceive between thera : but we 
may admit it as probable. '^ Whatever persons or thinog 
recorded in the Old Testament were expressly declared by 
Christ, or by his apostles, to have been oesigrred as prefijiu- 
rations of persons or thinirs relating to the 3V//' Testament, 
such persons orthinprs ro recorded in the /;r//i«r are types of 
the persons or things with which they are compared m the 
latter. But if we assert, that a person or thing was designed 
to prefigure another person or thing, where no such prefigura- 
tion has been declared by divine mtthority^ we make an asser- 
tion for which we neither /wit, nor can have, the sli^hu^st 
foundation. And even when comparisons are instituted m the 
New Testament between antecedent and subseouent persons 
or things, we must be careful to distinguish tne exiunples, 
where a comparison is instituted raen'ly for the sake o( lilun- 
iraiion^ from the examples where such a connection is declared, 
as exists in the relation of a ii/pe to its antitype."' In the 
interpretation of types, therefore, 

1. There muit be a fit application of the Type to the Antitype, 

"To conKtituto one thine the type of another, as the tenn is cenerally 
underst<»o<l in n^fercnrr to t^ripture, Rdinethiiiir mnrc is wanted than iii»t»; 
reaemhlaticf. The tiiriner must not only rr^futhl^ the lati'.>r, i)nt luutU 
have been df^ienetl to r«'Soiiii)le the btt'ff. It muM have Wtn so di'sisned 
in its original ingtitiilion. It must have been dpt<i^ued as wMiictliing itrf- 
paratory to the latter. The type, an well as the uutityp*>, inii>*t havo l»oen 
preordained; and they nuixi have been pp'ord-iiiu'd aH rouiiiituent parts 
of the same general scheme of Divine Provi<leuce. It in thi:( preriuiu rtr- 
sign anil lU'iaprf-ordnineti rontU'Ctifm, which roNHtitute the relation of" type 
and antitype. Where thtsr (pmlilibs fail, where the preriouit dfitii^n and 
the preordained connection are wantinif, the rt'Iation between any two 
things, however similar in thiunn^vf-Ji, is not the relation of type to anti- 
type."* In further expUnati(»n of this raiion, it mav be remnrked. that in 
a type nvfry cirruinslanee is far frr)Mi being typical, as in a parable Iher^ 
are several incideiiTH, which are not to he considered as parts of the ])ara- 
ble, nor to be insistoil upon as siirh. From not consiilering the evident 
relation which ought to suhjtist between the type and the antitype, some 
fanciful expositors, under pretence that the'iahernacle of Moses was a 
figure of the church or of heaven, have coti verted even the very hnardtt 
and naiJt of it into typra Thus Cardinal Kellarinine* found the inawi to 
be typified by Melchitiedec's Itfrlnging forth brrail and wirie, he being a 

• Otlier examples of, and observations on, prophetical types, may he 
seen in Dr. Nareii's Warburtonian Lectures on the Propliecies concerning 
the Messiali, pp. 70-5j6. 117— 12r>. 

• The suiiject of historical types is copiously (but in some respects fan- 
cifullv) elucidated by Hiiet in 'his Demon^it ratio I'jvangehca, cnp. 170. vol. ji. 
pp. IOTiG— 1074. Amst. 10^); and by Dr. Macknight in his Rsaay on the 
right Interpretation of the Ijuiguage of Scripture, in vol. iv. or vi. (4to. or 
Rvo.) of his translation of the Apostolical Epistles, Essay viii. sect. 1— o. 
The interpretation of types, generally, is vindicated by Alber, acainsl the 
modern neoiogian divines en the Continent, lo Ikis Instilutiones Ilcrmc- 
Deutica* Nov. Test. vol. i. pp. 63— HB. 

» Bishop Marsh's lectures, part lii. p. 115. * Ibid, part iii. p. 113. 

»DeMutai,lib.i.c.9. 



priest of the Most High God. The nine great adremrT of tbe Prnteftuua 
(in his Treatise de Lairit) in like manner discovered that their seceHkn 
under Luther " was typified by the secession of the ten tribes under Jen>- 
iHiain; while the Lutherans, with equal reanon, retorted that Jemboaia 
was a type of the Pope, and tliat the secession of Israel from Judah t}^ 
fird, not the secession of the Protestants under I«uther, but the secewioo 
of the church of Rome from primitive Christianity. But, to whichever of 
the two events the secession under Jerol>oam uiay be supposed the most 
timilar (if similaritv exist there al all beyond the mere act of secessioii), 
we have no authorfiy for pn>nouncing it a type of either. We have no 
proof of previous dvsign and of preordained connection between the 
subjects oi comparison; we liave no /yruo/* that the seeession of the Israel- 
ites under Jerohoaui was designed t<» prefigure any uth^r secesirion wtdC< 
ever."* Fro<n the same inattention to considering the necevsartly evwlenl 
relation between the type and the antitype, the Hebrew monarch &'aiJ, 
whose name is by interpretation Deaths has been made a type of the inunl 
law, which Saint Paul terms the " miniMratiun of c/eii/A.'' '(L'Cor. iii. 7.) b 
like maimt-r, the period, which elapsed Iteiween the anointing of Dani 
and the death of Saul, has been maile to typify the time of Christ^ mini*- 
try upon earth ! ! And the lotig irar Ar/trern tht hiiutt of Saul and tkt 
houne of David ('.'Sam. iii. I.), hi which David vnitd Mtrvngrr b*4 
utronger, and the h"u*f of Saul vffaker and letnkcr, has been rvrpreieot- 
ed as strikincl}' portrayed in the lengthened conti'<<ts bi'tween the richt- 
eousness of faiiti and that of works so often alluded to in the cpiaiiti^ 
es[>eciaUy in tliose aildressed to the Romans and (lAlatiaiis ! ! ]^ 

It were no difllicuh task to adduce numerous similar exampln 
of abuso in the interpretation of types ; but the preceding vifl 
suffice to show the danger of falling into it, and the neoeMulj d 
confining our attention to the strict relation between the type and 
the antitype. In further illustroUon of this canon it mav be 
remarked, that in expounding typical passages two points ihouid 
be always kept in mind, viz. 

(1.) The Ttpi mu9t in the firtt instance be explanei 
according to itt literal iernei and if any part of it appear tt 
be obgcure, iuch obtcurity mutt be removed : at in the hiittrj 
of Jonah, vho vag tvallowed by a great Jlgh, and cast athre 
on the third day, 

(2.) The A?iALOOT betveen the thing prejl/ruring and tkf 
thing prefigured mutt be soberly ghovn in all it9 porta. 

The criteria for ascertaining this analogy are to be found solehrio t'< 
SarrHl Writingt th^mtflres ; for whenever the Holy Spirit refers in 
thiiiK to analogy, either ex))re8sly or hy implicalinn, thtre we may rr< 
assured that such analogy was dcsignwl by Gud. But furtlier than thiin 
cannot safely go. 

2. There ia often more in the Type than in the Antitype. 

Ood designed one person or thing in the Old Testament to be a type ■? 
shadow of thincs to come, not in all thinss, but only in res|iec4 to wn'/er 
tintlnr thing or things: hence wo find many things m the typet!:tfin 
inapplicable to the antitype. The use of this canon is shown iii the Er-u^Jr 
to the llttbrewa, in which the ritual and sacrifices of tlie Old TeArW^ 
are fairly accommodated to Jesus Christ the antitype, although thcirtn 
manv thinss in (hat priesthood which do not accorn. Thus the pnest w 
to oner sacrifice for his own Kins (Ileb. v. 3 ). which is in no respect apf:- 
cable to C*hrist (Ileb. vii. 27.) Again, the Mosaic pricstliood is (vii h i 
ireaJc and unprofitable, neither of which characters can be applje<j|ii>ii4 
KHdeemer, tcho' conlinueth ever, and hath an tmckangeuhU prittt^aai 
(vii. "^4, 25.) 

3. Frequently thei'e ia more in the Antitype than in thi 

Type. 

The reason of this canon is the same a-* that of the precedins rilf : *: 
as no sinifle type can expres.** the life nnil particular actions ff C'-.r*; 
there is n*'ce.<isarily more in the antitype than can he found in thi* *)|y 
it8elf ; so that one type must sitoiify one thins, and another type ut<>t.i t 
thins. Thus, one goat could nut typify (.-hrist both in his death ano U'-v. 
rection : therefore two were an|v>inted (Lev. xvi. 7). one <if which *?i 
offered, and jirefigurcd his '' full, perfect, and snlficient atone Ujen: ;■' x:''iA 



the other, which was dismi8«ed, typified his triiiiuph over deiitli oaiMf 
srave. In like manner, Mo8»'« w-as a type of (Jhrisi as a I>»Miv*r»"r. r 
Havionr, in hringins the chiMren of Israel out of Esypt, and Jo-l.-j). J 
hringine them into Canaan, which wa£ a typcuf heaven,— the truecuur.n 
of all sincere Christjans. 

4. The -wicked, aa auch, are sot to be made Tvpet ?/ 
Chriat, 

For how can a thing, which is bad In itself, prefisure or typif? a:hiri 
that is g«>o<i1 Yet, for want of attending to tliie obvious and aliiKSi >-'*'- 
evident proposition, 8<»n»e" expoKitors hav«* iniernretiNl the ti>\\&.*rs A 
David, and tne incest of Aumon. as typical of the Messiah ! and iiv? (•ai- ; 
wiiich Absalom was suspended by the hair of the head ha.<t heeu u:.<i-i 
type of the cross of Christ !• It is not, however, to be lUnp'.l. ih.-i - 
punishments of some malefactors are nrr.omvmdatrd to Chrijit a* aj. ^n" 
type. Thus, Dout. xxi. 23. is by Saint Paul acciunuM^Liteit tyf.tc:-:y ■ 
him. Gal. iii. I'X Jonali, we have already obser>-od, was a ty ih- ot' Ci-ry, 
by his continuance three flays and three nishts in the helly of a sr*'?' '*' 
but the point of resemblance is to bo soushi, not in his lieine thi'r<? is ' 
punishment of his disobedience to the divine command, bur im AiV (-■<■-• •' 
forth, at the expiration of that time, alive, and in perfect vigour: uKi' 
coming forth prefigured the resurrection of Christ. 

5. In Typea and ^intitypea, an enaflage or change aometi'in 
tahea place ; aa tohen the thing prefigured aaaumea the flu«? 
of the Type or figure ; and, on the contrary^ vhf.n the Tvfx •/ 
the thing repreaented aaaumea the name of the „intitype. 

• Bp. Marsh's I^ectures, part iii. 117. 

' The reader who may be desirous of seeing the above extravagant .'>p- 

^ca/ion« treatetl at length, will find them minutely slatetl, with other fioi'V 

))articulars equally exlravagatit, in the " Bible Magazine/' vol. iv. pp. :£2-9- 

■ Azorius, the Spanish Jesuit, in his Institutiones Morales^ lib. vni ci; 
and Curnelius A I^pide in Prsefat. ad Pentateuch, canon 40. 

• By tiretzer, De Grace, lib. i. c. 6. 
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IT. CI<Mel<r connerted with the inl«tpretation of ^pes i 
&» ffzpounding of Stmbols ; which, thoug-h often confoundei 
vbta tbem, are nsTertheless widely different in their nature 



nfounded 

, . — J ir nature. 

By aymiolif we mean " certain representative marks, rather 
na Mcpren pictures; or, if pictures, such as were at the 
line cAvocftn, and, besides presenting to the eyn the resem- 
M»Tr of a particular object, sufrgeatM a general idea to the 
■iiMl As when a Aom waa made to denote tirtitgih, an ei/e 
Hd terpbt, ntajaty, and in Dumberleas such instances ; where 

• ■wipbrt'i IntrodDCIkn lo Iha New TailainenL (Blihop Wilaoo'i 

leblHt la OluaU PhllalqfEtaKn, 
Z., which hM b»B maceaunuhlj 
mlT nluible ediiioii of that wark ; 
; J. B. rMfler, IiuL Haim. tkcr. 

. , _.n NotI TealaniaDd, pan U. pp. in 

^■t TfiaaaUtu or ITpca iiputteulirliconlMandaiulatill'iUuMralcd 
to Dr. Ootms it Burtllella, puikulirlr lib. L can. 19. and lib. 11. c. T. (pp 
— ~" — -Tt.rf llr,Ai«i>ainuiatallon«lr».il/Bolle*l);MrFd«r'« 



Ua^Herm 



ra HoMcc nt. H. |». tO-lTa ; Biih. 
w ftna Oh PnphRlea of Ihe Old T( 



tO-lTa ; BiihapCbUHUn-i Deteoce orChrlKi- 



tgsr *<» "" Piophecr» of Ihe Old Tenainenl, *c. chap^ UL ; ani 

WHbb^ BOfHitar laqiilrT Into Ih« E>AclrlDe orscriptare IVpea. 

iBBkiaafco. B<niherullHtTleworihlaiubJeelliauledbT%r.O 



■ IMins an alpbabel ' 



■■VH(<wriUn( 
?&« IMa» la pfne ta 



UaFlfuieia 
FDled, aod vhal WA call Itterary «t1(ID| 
lUDce. bm by aedlnf dawn Ihe Afum 



UOf. [n pnetaa of Uoia, and IhrDu(h mani auccei 
at! (Ude and rinple node at pIclura-wrllTni via 

i the indj of the Proptiocle^ a 



:ce«^™ 
_ _^ ._ -.jhopJIurd^i 
ntli (Wotki,ToLT. 



the picture was 
but something 
analogous lo iL 
picture- writing 
that which we I ., = ^, - 

It has been doubted whether symboliral fanguage shonld 
be referred to figurative or spiritual interpretation : in the 
former case, it would have occupied a place in the diseumior. 
respecting the figurative language of Scripture ; but, on con- 
sideration, it win appear thai it is most nearly allied to spi- 
ritual interpretation. For a symbol differs from », type in 
this respect, that the former represents someihingpaif or j7re> 
teni, while a Ijfpe represents something future. The imagei 
of the cherubim over the propitiatory were symbols; the 
bread and wine in the last supper also were symbols. Ha 
commanded sacrifice of Isaac was given for a type; the b»- 
crifices of the law were types. So far, Bishop Warburton 
has remarked, symbols siiid types a^ree in their ^miw, that 
they ara equally representaliona, but m their tptna ihej dif^ 
fer widely. Ii is not required, he further observes, that tha 
lumbal should partake of the natun of the thing repreaented ; 
the cherubim shadowed out the celerity of angels, but not by 
any physical celerity of their own ; the bread and wine sha- 
dowed out the body and blood of Chriai, but not by anj 
change in the elements. But /ypei being, on the contrary, 
representation a of ihingt future, and so partaking of the na- 
ture of pmpkecy, were to convey information concerning the 
nature of the antitvpes, or of the things represented; which 
they coiild not do but by the eihibition of theit own nstnre. 
And hence we recollect, that the command lo offer Isase, 
being the command to offer a real aacrijitt, the death and 
Bufferings of Christ, thereby represented, were a real tatri- 
fiet.* 

As the same rules, which regulate the general mterprela' 
tion of the tropes and figures occurring in Uie Scriptures, are 
equally applicable lo the interpretation of aymbolfl, it will be 
sufficient to refer to a former part of this volume,' in whicb 
that topic ts perticularl; discussed. Much light will also be 
thrown upon the symbolical language of Scripture, by a care- 
ful collation of the writings of the prophets with earn other ; 
for " the symbolical language of the prophets is almost ■ 
science in itself None can fully comprehend the depth, 
sublimity, and force of their writings, who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiar and appropriate imagery uter 
were accustomed to use. This ia the main key to many of 
the propberjea; and, without knowing how to apply it, Ibe 
interpreter will often in vain essay to discover their bidden 
treasures."' Lastly, the diligent comparison of the New 
Testament with theOld will essentially contribute to illustrate 
the symbolical phraseology of the prophets. For instance, 
we learn what is intendedby the uxUtr promised to the Isrrn- 
elites to Isa. iliv. 3., and to which the ihiratv are invited in 
ch. Iv. 1., from John ir. 10. and vii. 37 — 39. ; where it is 
explained of the Holy Spirit and his gifts which were aftev- 
wards to be dispensed.' 

■ Kahop Bard'i InlrodncdoD lo Ibe Hadr of the Prophecies ■arm. Ic 
(Worta.ToL t. p. m) ^ ^ 

• DtnngLafUion of Moaei, bookIi.ch.lt. (Waika, nL tL p. ». Bn. 



• Beepp.3U-.3Gan 

• Bp. ftrmUldrn'. U 
■• See a t^onclae Die 

ir^frc, VoL O. Index a 
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CHAPTER rv. 

ON THE IMTEBPBBTATION OP THB SCBIFTUSB PSOPHSCIBS. 



aiNiRAL tttshsa ran ASCERTiiviita the h 



PbophicT, ot the prediction of future events, ie justly con- l Whtn plstci trr meniknFd u Ijing north, »™ih, rot, or wea, k u 

tidered as iho highest evidence thai can be p»en, of super- I Kru^lim'" ih*™a«conlixf *m na'pS™^ 

. natural coniinuriiun with the Deity. The force of Ihe qttu- i ailiar place. For Inouca. Ettjp(ud AnbU>are tjtrj where aUcd Om 

roenlfrom prnphecy, for provins the divine inspiration of tht* ! tamlof ihe»uijj. b«e«uM Uiejue iiiuued to iho aouib of JeruHJcn: 

sacred recorda, has already been exhibited ; aoJ the cavils oE 1^„T.S ft"J'i,';S: ?ii?^^.f-{i?^ f?l*.'.'*°'fS?J!'J'. S!^-£[ ItPfl 



objectors, from its alleged obacurily, bss been obviated. 
Difficulties, it is readily admitted, do exist in understand inj; 
the prophetic wrilin)rs: but these are either owing to oai 
ignorance nf history and of the Scriptures, or because thi.' 
prophecies themselves are yet unfulfilled. The latter can 
only be undecslood when the events foretold have actual)}' 
been accomplished : but ifae former class of difficulties may 
be removed in many, if not in all cases ; and the knowledge, 
•ense, and meaning of the prophets may, in a considerablr 
degree, be attained by prayer, reading, and meditation, and 
by oomparing Scripture wllh Scripture, especially with thf 
writings of the New Testament, and particularly with tht; 
booL of the Hevelalion.' With this view, the following 
(general rules will be found useful in investi^ting the tm»< 
and meaning of the prophecies, as well as Iheit oeeomplitA- 

I. ^1 Hit any prophecy of Scripture ii tf lelf-iaterprelatitn. 
(a Pet. L 30.), or ii ill own ialerprelrr, " Ihe tenie of tht pro- 
phecy ■*• (0 ie tmight in the rvtnti of the mrld, and in the 
harmony of lAe prophetic vritlngt, rather than in the bare 
term of any tingle flrediclion."' 

In tbe coDuderation of ihia canon, the following circiunatancea 
should be carefully attended to: — 

(I.) Cantider well Ihe timet -when the leverai propheli 
JItarithed, in vhat place nurf under what kingi they uttereit 
Iheir predittiont, the duration of Iheir prophetic miniilry, auit 
their pernnal rank and etadition, and, lattly, whatever eun 
be knawit retpectinj their Ufe and trantarliont. 

uucrtellx enntrlbiiiE HI Ihe rlthmnili'Msndhunl'itie pniphMle wittlnc*.' 

Thui. IH imliii' to unileriitiiail eurrertl)' Ihe pniphfcv of !■!?•• ■■—■" 

mike iniHolTfli MqiuiniH willi llir ■nie mml coodhkm of i 



WUh III 



IM tu be n 



f*. Ihe b 



«, uiil iKek 



V\*et 



(S.) The tilHOtitn ef the particular placet, of which Ihe 
prtpheto tpeak, mutt alto be kepi in mind, at well at that of 
Ihe neighbouriag placet .* there being in Ihe prophetic wHiingt 



lher«iii, ■«ililoV.'iS.'Lpp. i»iaS."'*' "*^'* ' "' '" '""' 

of ttanIM or nrm Mher prophet, itirltiur Ni^wI'Hi huubscrTFil. ihu : 
Ie wrinen hi [lie iwiM *\j\e ■mi buiiuife wUh Ihe prnphrcix 'if lluiir 
.11 .r...^,. — .,. 1.1.... iin(*eieprii|i1i«r;MKlin'"- 



tt eMMMa of two puu, so InirodiKiorT proplmr, unci en tnienirettikiti 
thereof. (OhnFmikiin on the AnoaijpiB, chui. II. p. 3^.) Tlie it>hi 
of Ihe RpK'hliinii, wii t>ie proltimiill/ Iruneil Dr. Lithlfuol, "MTerj 
pnoheiical u lo the ihlme apolceD, ud tm lirbriiilni an lo Ihe Rp>vliiiH 
of Uiem, Eireeilluii iniich of tho M prophet'! kuifiiaKe iiwl muner [li] 

luate (Oil ■lliisliin to ih^ir cumimn uid opliilnni. ilierob* to tank Ihe 

menl, p. lU. (Loud. ieS5.) See alio Lani^l IlermeDcutlca Sacra, pp. 

■ Dialiop Hor^i^v- Thia leamod pi^rttfe has ihovn In hla Harmon on 
S Pet. L M. Ihal the ehoee— A^e prtpliecy ^ tht Stri/UHre It^ang prfm tr 

nl«jF of ScripluTe Ie of tr^-tnurprtlaHott, at In Ua own inlerpreler : 
becauae Ihe Scripture praplieci» are not driached predicikina of aepaiaie 
iDdependeiii eTenta, hui are onlted la ■ renolar and entire •TUein. all 
leinilnalinc In one (real object,— the promul^tlan of the Ooipel, and Uia 



( In one (real object,— the promulndlon of the O 
e<ubllihinenl of the Heeaiah'a khi|dom." Sei 

e chroDuloflHl onier, Ac. of tho prophet^ tei 



ifSfiia. Thei 



andtheH«f «"<»(■««*, then. , _ . . .. 

Ilie weaL the Xedilemneu Sea heine lo tlie HeM of JuUsa ; bf Uie etrtt, 
Ihe prophMa ollra innn Ihe land of JiidKa, and aomelioiee tbe (real e* 
Ilnenl of all Aala and Africa, to which Ihe; bad accm b* luJ^ aid ij 



anean. The appellalEm of ko ii ilao ttien to ihe (reat 
Euphiatea, which, orerflowlaf their tiuki. ^i^iear ute i 

Ijcal b^cfr The ErupUan iSta, with Ita aeeen afreaiiH, mruunuo ■ 
■a. il. 13. Ii tlie Nile with ha aeveo moulba: Ihe tea, nwDUaned ]■ la 
iivii. 1, aud Jti.U.X. I* the Enphnleai and the deierf of the tto,m 
laa. xH. 1. la the coualij of Bobjhm, wUered h; thai river. ^ likr dm. 
her. Ihe Jewlah people are deacnbed by aeveral particular appellMima, 
alter thedlvbduD of Uie hiufdomlD the reisn of Jeroboau : Ihua, Uhm 
tribeit being dlHlnct fjroai the other two. and aubjeti lo a <1ifleml tait 
uniil tlie tunii of Ilie .Vvf rian captlTitr, are reapeclivelT calli^d Smtrid. 

in Ihe allotuitnl of (he (Tlbe of Entrain, whn w« ilie aon of Joaepti. n 
(he metnipolla of the kin(a of brart C^ipare laa, vii. 2. & It. A Ral 
liiH. 6. an. vIL 11. Amoa t. IS. and vi. S. 'Rwy were am called ImH 
and Jacob, becaoap lbe]r tirmnl ihi^ (reiter pan of luiePa or JatuM 

KHerhj. The Mlwr two (ribn uf Juihh and Benjaioin are called itn 
tg^oHo/JitJall, Ihe laute tf OariAJtrtmalem, or Sinn (Im-tH 13. 

to the liiinili of Unid. ftoni whoae poaeritjr their klnfa (prniic, aad Uw 
capital of dieir doiulnlnua waa Jeruiah^iu, wllhla whoae precincn •■ 
Nouin Sim, After ibeir return, hnweivr, fram (he llabrlniileh cafinlii, 
Ihe niuneeoflanelaiiiljwlah are pCDUiiecuounlr applied 1u all (he devia* 
emu of thi- Iwelie lnb« whn were (hua realorrd to (heir naikr coiuiiy 
Thii ii Ihe cue in the wrilioia of llie pn^ela Hanai, Zeehanah ud 
MalachI, whoall OoDriilied alter that aveni. In whtilioo m the aiiodm 
and naueH ofplacea, whalerer tdalea lo IlM hiilorT of tluite iban bo* 

cal bnokaof Scripture, BniTlhe wriliata of Joarphui (wfauie lUIHinH 



'tH'aJ^ioBk 



Elf Jacob hail anj kilvn 



Rlble. Dr. Prid,>aui't Cmbhi 
- - lllwRalliUiiii 

inflbTHC 



red and Pmlui' IIMott. ami Blahnp Nrwimi'a I 

Pruplieeip*, srelMh panlcalarlT nluabbi fiir ihp illiMi 

nrediriinBa vlricli ibey have mnecihri^lj drawn frniu prnfiut 
In Ihr llinnrieal and (leoiraphleal Inilei. al Ihe end of the anvipi inui— 
r thN work, unriix the aitirlei Aagrio, Babgtm, Bt^pi. MfiHo.t*i 
yrind, we have jrtven an Abalrarlof theProbiie ItiainrrJ/ibeCui TnK 
ir time of SnIiMii'in nmll ilie Hahvlnniah Capliilt]'. h> QieDliaie ihr ii^'iii 
iiWMenitini ofihe hlMoiT of Ihe Hebrew), deicrlbeil In the wnaiatt-i 

(3.) .i« the prophett treat not only ofpatt Iraniaclioni asJ 



et, but 



the fulhv 
phecy. 



I diligrnlly 



Ihe hittiri,, ,f 
profane, and <-<Jrr>:'. 
! fulfilment of any fn- 

■vent i« l1iBhe«t interpreli-rof apmiLctinn: Ihle Intpiirv info ii» 
wi'ver. itciuinilH lim inilv (ri'at labnur. hut alni ir>-ai InHiMn ml 
nlniimt. in ut<ift Ihai l1ie erent. innjr lie refvnnl lo ikw vtm. 
wKh wliichlhi'T hannnniie. TheiweveidiiiiiuM mil be lax!r'r\-i\ 



hy Ihe niupheia are ndi-n unknown to on. Iwlw vet 
iMiUenblR pnitinn of the prngiheta. enpeclally of iiie I 






■ilhhiJd oil 






pmplierx : awl wbrie Ihie B nal 



(4.) The wtrdi and phraiet of a prophecy mutt br et- 
plained, where they are obicnre : if Ikey be very intntaii. 
•y tingle word thoald be cr/ituniled i and. if the tentt ie 
lived in melaphorical and emblrmalical expreiiiont (a 
very frequently it the cate),theie mntt be explained acctrtr^ 
the prineiplet already laid down. 



(5.) Similar prapheciei af Ihe tame event mutt be carfftdlj 
compared, in order It elucidate mare clearly Ihe lente of lit 

lacred predicliani. 



Chu-. IV. Sin. L] 



xidf,ltt.(7Vsirf«™(i 



. SENSE OF THE PROPHETIC WBrriNOS. 

I iMtrUihieil tha lubjcet of iha prophii'a ilit 



I) pitnrd mfAvadiaHdmgfiil), mniiir 

. M( r*im MriF jbaaa pif R«0. loihiu 

eb», rrHnI u"iM b<! Iwl (a lh« prnlciloDi offtrmtr pnntuiu, wLich >r. 
■omeliuKa rrpuird vlth ablMiurnl, or more diubcUr fipUnM l.;r 
(Mlwni anil ■Ino id the preiliclioDtornAMfuiU propbeU, vho •omotniK . 



otlMfn; anil ■]!*» ID the pre(licliofi4orf«A«efife] 
rrp*4l, Willi ^Tftirr (Kimeit UHl pnciuud, 

II. ill ori^r ta undrrtiand the pnpheli, grrat attetuio 
tkoutd be paid IB Ike prophttic tl^U.-uhich it liifhlgjlguralivt 
anil parlicularlg absundi in nelaphtrical and ht/perbvtict 

Py Ima^K borrowed from the natanJ worlci the prophelA oltea amir' 
■and wmeihliui m lAe worJd polilie. Thui, u Ihe luo, moao, Han, m 
heaieiilr biiOiF^ drnHe king*, queeiu, riitFn, and penani In (real poui i 

perMji, a* in Ih. ih. S. and li. 19. On Ihe other hand, IheJr ctarknimj 
■cutnf, or lalliniu iitnieei a reielag of funuae, or Uie enllr* deMTUi.!).: 
of Ihe piMeuiMe or kinjilnm to which iher reMi. In Ihl* maimer lbs tin 
pliel iHUah denouiKnl Ih* iHvUHiliHKatol* on Babylon (Ih. vh. 10. U. 

rJrr.lr. AM.) Tlie denmcUon of Eimx I* pripdlcied In diuHaruri, 
tnr EirkM(iiiii.f, S.)i iBil aim Ihe lernhle jufkiitenu ihu would tji.fn 

plMiil Iha Mine phraaenloi* Id IbrdeJUDi Ihe denrucuvn of JeruKI. i 
tVlhe Rnnana. <Mul. xilt. ».) 
In fiinhar WuilraUon of this rule II mai be obsened. Ihal Iha propl.'i 

Moiithfiu ani modoaof IhlnllHi bul which In iheir tluFi were'/.^' 
(tttXt faulUar. Thaae l(urea toA aimililndei, Ibeielore. moM mil ) 
Imrrprried acuwdlu M out iwUnii of ihlnfa, bulacreeablf to thentnii 
of Oriental whthl«: lor InHanca, lecrnumeroiu metaphor* aiolakanirn- 
wicullun and Ibe paMonl Ufa, wbkb were comtmnpurBullaaiDDnK ili 
Jewi, aomeof Ihe pmphel* Ihenuelve* havlog been herdaoiAq or iNcj 
■neh aoploriMnu ma; appHT ID ua, iher wer 
ie Ume Iha prophela flourlihed. Other rtpn 



VI. 7^ oribr tf time it not alvay Is bt Inked far in tin 
praphelic vritittgn foT theg fregvenilg re4Ume tapict afuhick 
they have ftrmtFly treated, ajter other lubjeclt have inlervetied, 



ibmntneu ar aijle, who eppke ofTarkiiia ihtDMi aa thry weir moved bf 
the Hal; 0plrii,aad aa oecaaion rei|ulrFd ; and ubixF dimoaiaea, behv Brit 
illii|Kr*ed. were aTKrwarda codeclKl IMrihrr wlihuui rr|»rd lo the unm 
[>f uuie- Inlhemldvtoflbeuieillicoorparticular nienieapnKiiiacO tOiOr 
of JudemeDta ilenouaced anhM, the people uf Gwl Iha iirophel* boom- 
llmei lireak Ibnh ttilo *ubllni* prcdiclkB* coneenun( Ihe Mraakh : Hkm 
di(Te*ili>oa appear enreoielr abrupt ani IniohtreM lo Ihoae uhodonol 

withibaiof thetnercieaarOodfof wMehhe iBihe(nund*lionanil)nnDBele, 
Ihenmundand eonaminatlan), and wlihihe Ibreuaof Ihe judiiiienla uT 

lien. bowcTer, of Ihe pbn and diBrilnilkHi ol Ihe iKITitrenI prophnlcal hooka 

Df UK reapecllte pnpheelea. When, Indenl, a new piedtelinii or da. 
caurae li diatlsfuiahed from a lomKr one b; a new IMe, a* In Hifni 1. 1. 
Hid U. 10. ^.. h laan eaa^ Uak id trace auchan erranieoienl anu acope: 
bul where the propheli do nni Introduce any new lllleBfRoaeaibrlnBlanee) 

htmed prefhcilona, which arc nnl dialliifulahed one fmni anolher by IKlaa 
Dr in*crlplkin^ we ahciuld carefuHr allend boih to Ihe tegiiininf and (ih 
dT Ihe pn^edc aerinoD, ■* weJl at lo the perkhl uf Ihiie in which Ihe 
teene nf the prophellc vmn i* flaadt anci In Ihe parUH] in which it end*. 

firal HD^ lolLawliif ctiapleraof hiiprophecj, 

ti la, hoarever, prubabLe Ibal Ihoaa pmphecLea — whoae terminue h «* 

J -eilho baalnr' '■'■- " <-i'v— i-i. — ■ i.t- . 1 

■ilheeDilDr 



lafJuDdalJoii 



contentoo of Ecjpi id the Ooniel ia foretold (la*, ill. IB. 21.) tj k/iii<^- 

Grnltteein lenentlHiTL ll.fbj'lha DlTertnjiipnfioeenae. Theaerii.-. 
ti(Codigni)rtIheOoapel)Ba«rorl)i(Zach. ili, W.)bf gmngmpltJ','., 

■ioooflhe Holy aniri^kllhe mlraeuloua^flB wh'lchatlendtdlfaeprF-i>'1> 
\nf nf the Ootprl, It repretenled (Joel H. S) fty prcphetgirtg, onifV^ri'ij 
■'--'*-"—" "'' neing vitivnt. In Ihltpitaajp- thr prophet did — ■'■'■ 



ChrMlu dUaenialim : bnt, In duIit ihal hi* neanlni ml«hl be the bcu.-r 
undeniDod br Ihoae whom he aiMreaaeii he eipreaaed Ibe *buo<li<nI 
mraaulenr |[ft> and Ooapei iliihl I17 luiafea drawn (Tom Ihoae ptlrUFeci 
which were ai ihai Hdw bhim lilf bij talued by Ihe Jewi. 

AlthMHh Ihe propbMa Ihua rrraiieiHIr rinplnr vorda hi a ftpiralJic nr 
melaphorlcal aieanutf, yel WBDughi nol, wimmf Heeeatffy. 1odFptiirr<>in 



■u oif fuenilheeitiTDriballliiw— ()« ■narrailan of the pi 
Ihal ihaU befall (be church in a CDnHnuedaeriea, unleaa any I 

' "- -*-- '-ilerprelaUoa of laa. Uf. 1. 10 li. IS, The comi>ieu«iiirin ui 

[iDOablji beionfa 10 the beilnninf of Heaalah^ kln(. 

lall* upon the moit BourlahlngBlalcorihal klQcdiniL 
DDTtnliM of the Jewlah nation, and Ihs vindicadbn of 

if ChrlH'i kingdon^ are dtKiibod hi la^ lli. 19-91. and li. ttirahfhouL 

VIL The prtphrlt ajlcn change bath pertoni and letue; 
lewietimei ipeaking in their *wn pernni, at ither timet repr»- 
'entittg Gad, hit people, or (AeiV annn'et, at reipeclivetg tpeak' 
ng, and mlhoul ntlicing the change tf pernm itmeHmet 
aking thingt pail or preteni for thingt future, t» denale Iht 
ceriaitUn ff Ihe eventi. 
Otibli obaemllon we htie a IhBB] Inilanee In Ihal leir obtcare pre- 
riinn rnnoined In !■. lid. U, ISL which, accordiDi 10 Bitbop Lowlh'l 
■a IbUowa :— 



eTvn in Ihia eaae, we muM careAilIf aaaltn id each prophelical MjmhtA ii, 
proper and deBnIle mtaninf, and nerec nrj tram that meaniof . 

ni. Jt the greater part of the prophetic writingi vatjiri, 
eoMpated in verie, and ttill relaint much tf the air and cat, 
tfthe original, an atlention lo Iht dtvitian of the linei, and ci 
thai peculiarils tf Hebrrm poelry 6j uAicA Ihe lente 0/ em 
line Br couplet tt frequentlg correipondt ttith antlher, wilt fre 
fuentig lead lo Ihe meaning of many pattagei 1 mm Bnt uf 1. 
couplet, ar mtmbtr 0/ a lenience, being generaUg a cammauurt 

Of Ibli rule we hara an eaainple Id laa. iiij>. 6. 
The Lord hath a KcrlBce In Bairah, 
ADdairealabntliler In the land gCldiuDni, 

Here Ibe metaphor in the flral Tcrae I* tiprrued In tha aame lemiii ii 



IV. Particular namtt are often put bg Ihe prophet! for mof 
fttural met, in order that Iheg mag place Ihe thing repretenler 
at it were, before Ihe eget of Ihtir hearert: tut in luch pm 
lagei Iheg are not lo be underitaid Ulerally. 



pui. hr "j'X 



I. Ty" ■ 






Ajiioa<fh. ii. MX when ipeakinaDfthe eDealcaDfthe Jew*, metttLoriH fA^ 
Ttmnjtnl 0/ t^dom, or the Idum^ani- 

V. /( If uiiux! with Ihe propheti I* erpreu Ihe tame Ihini^ in 

a frral farirlg 0/ erpreitiani ; vhenee Iheg abound in an/iH- 
/(caliani, each riling above tht tlherin tirenglh andbettuii,. 

lotelhernuineRiuB opHhetn to reprepeni the •orrowihai woidd aceampanT 
llHUe cahmKle* ; on the other hand when deUoraiinK plenlr, their porin.;. 
In aureal nrletr ofeipnaalBna, ihe jni of ih* penple poaaeaard of abim- 
riance ofarahi ; and In like manaer Ihehorroraafwar aDdlhebleHlnfior 
praee, Ihe mlaeiy of Ihe wicked and (ha bleaaedneaa of Ihe rlnhteoiv, an 
rnnlraMed arilh Dumerout lUnnratlon*. Il were nnneeeaaarrlorheeuiii- 
ple*, aa we ran (careelf open a atnrUe pan of Ihe pniBbeUe wrhla* a wit h- 
«il areinl Inaiancei i bul In reai«n« auch paaaafea U la not In be aupi.,M^ 
.liaieacb indltldaal plifaae po*ae»eaa dlaUntl and peenllar aena*. 



thenlfhi. 

_ jneerlatotr of the occasion on which il wa» 

from the brcTliT of th« eiprattion, ii letf Dbacmai 

if wcobaene the miutliaiu. and caTefuH^ dlHlnfiilah between Ih* 

teraon tjftaking and (he pcraon tpoken ta, we ahall be able la apprehend 
a general Import. Il eipiaeaei Iha Inqatrlea, made of a prophet of Jebo. 
-ah bj a people who were In a Tar* (halreiae d and haiardou* condilioB, 
:OBcandn( Ihc htc* which awaited theni. The Eilooi ilea at well aalha 
lewi were lubdued br the BabrloBlana Thar aniiaualr Inquire of tha 
trophel, bow long their aubjecdon it 10 last. ITc iDIImalet Ihal the Jews 
ihould be delimed from eapUtUr, bul not Ihe Edoinitet. Tha tianakloa 
bi^na Ihua obaeiTcd, the oucurllr dlatppeart. 

lia.ii.«.,]IU. throufbool, lilll. throuilMiil, Zech. ii.9. and Rer. irlli. 9: 
(ID menlloa DO oiherlnxaace*), ma; be adduced at eiamplaaor Ihe n*. 

yrl /iiJiire ; attenUon 10 Ihe Bcope tod canicn of Ihe prophetic diKouraa 
will heretltcb aa hi the prpredlng ru]e,en>ble the reader to dlttlngulih Iha 
•aikiut Iniullkina with aufflcianl tccnracj.i 

IIDiarhara be fnnhtr abafirTed,thaI. Id the conipulalloD of lime, a Jay 
ja oaedbTIha prophet lo denote a year; oitnk, levan r°artl and that 
when Ihef ipeakor Ibelaller, or'otl dniii, they In larlablV mean tha ikya 
of the Heatiab, or the Uma of the Ootpet ditpcnaaiion. The eipraaiian, 

VIII. When tht pnpheli received a canminioH lo declart 
ang thing, the menage ii tamelimei expretied at if theg had 
been appointed lo do il Ihemielvei, 

Thia retnatk haa, in aubatance, beta alreul; made. It ia iiH 
boduceJ agtin, in order lo illiutrate the phraaeolog]' of tke pro 
phedc wiitingK One or two adilitionai eiunplca will ihow Dm 
neeearitj of BtUnding 10 il m iolerpieliiig Ih* piedicli<»ii of the 
Btcied Writing*. 

' Boyle on the aijraoriheHo(j8ci;hMHr»i,Worka, vol. B.p.ai. 

• TVpna DocirlB* Pmpheller, p. ITS. 

• Tnit rhanfe of lente, however, It not eirtualvily confined IB prede- 

by Iha wrlleni of Ihe New Tetlanirnt In eipieaa both our ChrtMlan prlvl- 
lEfea, and the dndea to wbkb Ihey nbllm n*. Thu*. Malt. t. 13, :— Ve art 
Iniiahl to belOf lolre/'MeearlA. Rom. II, t- Tki goodnttm/Oodlriahilt 
(oiiibt to learl) iHn 10 tepenianet. 3Cnr. iH.-lS. We all wiik opettjaee ta- 

haUint (tnJDflni Iha mraat of baholdin)) a* >■ a ffata Or glo^ ef Iht 
Lord, rrt (omhl Id be) rkonfld inio Ihr mmt image/ram gliry lo »torjr 



'* aa performed wlilc 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 



[Pabt IL Baai U. 






■hrir 



u ihBlrhnit' 

■rowil.ltw (ulUyaf 



d, «■( xndrri 



lud 004 bclu-*tf Uir 

.- j/*p«ifite, VoJ-jwi 

ittryeiHdtra.lmlp'raitnM. Tbi> UniilMlbM lh(] 

Iha ficuNk'i wliieli iIipt hmkhhI. » u t» mirferuuHl l - 

ipet ThamiMinf till* in Mxhiunl:— Mutt rtr Ann ^fUnfmr 

- iilTMrVyinicttjt 

fttMiirf«iirr.a>><t 

pTCilKliiin aftilul 

. __ mccooipliiliril ihF 



rii/ar, ontfiMiil* M... , 

nrtr MM, nm4 Utar ■>"* IMr tan, and mdirttai 



fiMlfd IJh Ptn*rCMtf t!iaiai,iMtli tallt: Firr lUi ptitflt'i ktarl U 
•Mxrdcnw, a-d f*Rr tan an <lyU ff Anirfu, owl fVfr tyu (W ten 
ctottd ; bM a( iny ti'oe tfe'« •*«(<( HC NfU UfJr (■«, amf AcoT iH'A (Afi'r 
cwi, aadntmiM undrrilaiidwUk Ihrir htarl, aaiAtuliit amrernd. and 



may £r partly appSeailt la tne, rndparllg la ana^her, a»i it 
li n«f o/vayi taiy la mark the iraatilianM. lyAat hat iu( httit 
fulJiUtd in Ihefint, we muti apply la Ike tecandt and -mkat 
hu alreadg bctn fulfilled, mag often be antidertd oi (ypicat «/ 
be accamptiiked. 

.„ a of prophocT hubcrn eppnupd wiih moch incnsq 

br Mr. WhlHlon. Dr. Sykei, uil Dr. Bcb»d, in Ihii cuunlnr, uhI bjr kibtr 
Bidlinu in VtaMi, ■■> nell u by inun •>!' itie nvrniu [lwi>li>(uni, Bbi 
mlf cumeHl llul Um ■nekM prD|ihtch!i «aaiini oiil j unc kuk : bui^ 



1^ nhl ui Jmnntah. I hart 
I ihu tmaik ! tie, IHawe Ma duji nf Uit "Hr rhntallamt. 
jHia lAnm, anil It dttltag. and f > Mm* dMn. aW faAiiilrf, 



rpMarrtHTt ^ 

l»li.iliii.3.) ThuliiVtaanht 



twrji^ and mt* tomi durtnfn rofArr Man 

*tiL nrmrgamHialdatllirtil,halflk. 

Ugln. till hitdu^akaald I* rtprami. Ttw Ldi 

^..^....^....... .^..... 

and n ;>faHl. (Jrr i, 1(1.) The imwikii of 
(ihel ma (minlnnil lu ilcrlirc lo Ihe attk 
■Hit, inillnl duwa. UMl •tpi«r<>yr4 ud IhU a 

phuSAxul built up. Wbvo EirliM bFlield 

f •n'ir- vUn rearwTaDiiiTiiar TBI cirr. (I 

IX. AngmbaUc actiant and praphelic viiUiu greallg mem- 
ile parable; and were emplagrd far Ihe lame purpate, vix. 
mure pa-aerfitllg la initnicl and engage Ihe allentian af Ihe 
peaple, Iheg mutt be inlerpreled in the lame mamur at pa- 

BOina Df ill Ike nueliciil nnwei uui fliurei wiib Which Ihe •Km) wilwra 
■dHa*drhelr«T>. PoriaMaiKr, InZrch. UI- " 
taqolre mXM h inHM bjr lbs aua ridiitt apn 

pnta'l. __ 

■B Kcouni al their eipeUHinn anil atMtaj. 

dinnnte of Lheir inlniMriu The ettpr of Hit ililon. howpirr. <■ tutH 
elewl* plain : Ihe gn(t't> if II Ihw aN Ihp «nh «i aUlint tlill and al ml 
tha Feniia nnidrt wict ixhvT nulmii lonnHlfd wiui Judm rnjajlui 



0BBmAT10>Ca 



9 dpmnnatTBled la be riillilW when we can 
prove ihal llie event hiiH arlinilly takrn place, precisely 
ocennlins lo the mnnncr in whitih it was fon^toli). eillier frum 
Barred hislnrj', wliore Ihal is pmeljcahle, or frnin profanf 



of Ike Lanlj' ' 



le Miltd JD cuiTRl, m appnliciid wl 
-hI illuHnuiBB* :— 
lie whule Df pinphelicaiatriptiire, a lime of Tciiib 

ttfafieratbaudilaiiglilm ^iMi Ltinfi anftr, 
t/ ..' ' rht rrfol Aau.* anA ' llkr Ltmt daw.' Al Ihe 



preHuon^ vhKh are lined to rv 
lif the pnpliHa IDflacTibe iIh I 

nirca: u( Bab* Ion, bv Uaisb 
.aaduiU.T:a.)i erJeioai 



S!y, uf &y^6,^hierieh.>.: 

y Jeremiaut ioel, ant 
tipheclt^ the deaerii 
niit|r, dbleh ia tu lUI <h«t rarliailar Male or mka, la i 
tenaiinlwlih that niKniJdpurnciiuii, whkl^la Ihe Oual dart 
Mice, will knaiteBfl Ihe iahabluau of ibe eanh, Ihal ihF Indm 



■kUI of our 

jATtial proplitciei i ,-„ , ^, -, --., , 

aeeoiiipluriuirnt ne know id hB*a latrn place, are pneanted lo na aa 1,^- 
— _ — ...u — —J «~fniniitr« ofauuie irraier evaiua wliieh an il 
the ilrradAil Iiuie(4 imnenal «(ii(*ant«,>htri 



•m. IJcnce il liai been eiiiicludnl, hi tmUciaua •litinea.'UiH iiMt 
riei udpaltkularlomTicracifibedidiipvenfeaBce.BkiH 



U^"initt< 






It » equailT clear rrom Acta IL 1S-31. Ihat II Wl* apuken ol ChriH, 

nrDaiid, who wutjiilHeilbr thai kh«iad piophci. T*" ■ '- 

pialm.* ihoufli prkuuilv IntoDfled of utvld when he wa 

T-.. 1. ^.^•.•r...^ . 1.^1 ."-laic^j. 



ad Isnaken bj fiod, li let. aecomlanlj an 
t oat Meatd Sailoiir aiiitnf hla paHina 

■ ■ ■ itli (Man. urtl. 46.) And .. 

I af IMi pHloi ta.i. 16. lfl.X ai 



anlhnrs of im'impi'iichaMe veracHy ; wIiosr ehnraciers sianil 
to liicrh. that the^ rnniiot possibly lie snHpeoIi'd i>f hnviti|> 
foT^Hl any thinfr iii favnur tlii! iilcn ut* its nrcomjillshmeiil. 
In order In asoctlain ivhi^tlii:r n preJiction has been fuIHIlt'd, 
we mult first i^niienTOiiT tn fmtl nul tbe (tenenil scheme of Ihrt 
prophrey in qiiexlinn, by n narefiil t^niparisnn of ihe parlx 
with ihe whdle, ami HHh eorrpspondinjr prnnhi-cieii, both 
earliat anil latrr; and to elansifv llie viinoiiB thinirs Hpokcti 
of, Idit the iuilanient be perplcsi-il with a niuhiliidu of 
rcfemieni. Aiiil, scrnnill]', in our deiliietinns fniii tlic pro- 
pbeciea Ihus arrdiiirnil, thosi' piedietinns, and tlieir respeelivi; 
accoinplish]nrut4, are pTlneijially to bo tu'lcclrd and urwil, 
which chiKH^ lend to n-riiavc all suspicion of their takin); 
place liT aciMdeni. or beinit furctold by some happy ronjec- 
lure, now this may lie done, by sbowiii<; (he vast i/ialaare 
of lime between the prnpiiecy and the erenl furctnld ; the 
agreemeut uf «ery nmny, even of the niinulMt circumstanccai 
so that, when complelnl. ^edescription dctrmiinaiely applien 
to the subject ; niui, laatiy, the ikpcndmrr afadima upon ths 
anceriain will of man, or tipnn opportunity nrrnrntinK itself: 
fot all these thln^ am of surli a nature, that no unawiHtetJ 
human iiilellect HiIht can or could possibly foresee theiti. 
■liiepe twnjfpni-ral nlmervntions hein([ ]>rcmisi-d, we now pro- 
ceed to oiler a few cununs by which to ascertain the aeeom- 
plishmenl of jiropheey. 

I, The aamr prophecira frnjuenlly have a double meaning, 
and refer la diferrni ex-enla, the ane near, Ike alher remale ; 
Iht one lemparal, the ather tpirilual nr perhapi eltrnal. The 
prepheli Ihiia having teveral evenle in viev, Ibeir exprniiani 



i. The leeuul paalm la pitmaillT u inauinralinn hjuin, comjicarl bi 
DivUI, the inulnlEil uf Jehovah, when cmwnrd with viciorr, and jkiri 
triuiiiphinl nnihe nrrrd hill orKun. Hui in Acu ir, fiS. ihr inifaM 
■poatlta with one nice declare II In bedricnpine of Itae exattalloa cT ib 
IlF>iiiili,indortlieoppoiltlannii>idi||*lniiiilwGiHprl, hoihbrJen«< 
aenlilea.~-Tli* latter pan of ihealiiemihpaBlmiaapokeo of ■Mnd'irfi' 
fiHt, wd !•. uMliiMleubly. in iti Bnit anif luimnUale (rniie, to be ladtr 

?hri«,lhiM 



ippbw] \ij hlmaelC (Matt. > 

flhrr puaifn of (Ml peali 

■a beiiw ruMlled al that tkne (Xatl. inli. 35. 43.) ; 
ihej co4dd not b« fUUIIril nnleu thn bari been inleodrd In ibiioir"''" 
MiiH at Jemii Uhri^ Tb« fanj-ttuk pialiD i^ in Ihe oritdoal, a naf d 
fiirn, an rplibiUiiDlani oo Ihe nupiiala of kbi( Soloinnn anil ihr ka| d 
l^^ipt'adaiiahler : bairroinlIeb.i.a wearaatanredthM HiaaiMrtiHilii 
OitM; and. Iherelljce. hi a nnMe and •piritoal iifnar, It celrbnitt (» 
niaJF«)>aaitiliir|rulhiakiii|iiliiiu. hi> lUTPlkil uoino wlih hHrhlln^Bd 
rhe Bibiilnbttf beueflli llial would be conferred upcD her in ihaODiiid 

It would bo no ilifltcult tank to adduce minj other pnlnii 
which the double aen*c is moat clearly to be Jiacemed :* bat n 
•hall proceed to cite ■ lew inatances from Ihe writings of i^ 
propheta. 

'Isn KII--B win lo auiira Aim lint tjir hiid of Juiiva wnuljl ipnilil! Si 

iilKin il. and Ih^ejuut ivnae vf the ktui* in which II woa ennrea^il. ii:ki 
LI in a hiph dcvne pmltalilr Ihat U hnil aniilJii*r and tw>rr iD>pnruni pu- 
poH; and the DVciil hu (Uiarly prgird that the aign fittn lud, trmi 



a jiicbbiihop HetKoaa on Zed 



ic liui«uat;e, » 






llr. Wtulhnnae on Ihfl A|«ralyi<«r. pp. ITZ 173. One oftbe ate 
larkililruflln-erpinplH^lre, llelIl•u'nr^l*lh■l sHeBdidnneof liu^ 

lence. Il itynvM 



Ikr <hiy af the Liinrt 
» r'nilnTnTn iif Ai,. 

rnin. Ocr ;!.) TIipIi.^- 

icilir Uiiir which iri'prnH'ainl nnderlhi' riilh 
I. Jolm. CM- 1^17.) Thalinatfiifhw 



ZMZ' 



iJptkiD and lu-i'marir auullralliiB of Ibii nnniberr ; bui li haa r>lJiiiC'i 
innrr ml.linH! and fiunre prut|Mci. ind h ihiH teiwe ilir mMt mM ai 

pni|>lin'* (irilie iliith iml, wiih Ihrw nf Ilie Riunrenlh, BAvti^ et 
Dhiiveair, iIh) ainniilh cliRMiin of Ihr ApncalTPK, and wtttaMhenrflw 
tni and Ni>w TvaliuReiilis n niiii't, with Ilieui, be fliullr rrf'rird »*• 
tr'Bl diig uf the Lord-* vimc.-anee lur Ha perftocl lan.phliDn.'- bA- 

• lit. Bnnrtnlpb hai a bmiilifiil rl| 

i. nl hla Vi.;« M Chrw'a MlnnHtj. |> 
. BIhIkii Jlcrn... m lh<' ftrltrr I 

lipor a ilimhle meanlm. Ihe pn^pilri* of wliich ha 
Worka. nil. II. pp. i.—ii. K'c atw Dr. Aplbnrpc'ti 
rnnmrinn rrmiherjp," vol. I. pp, (7— dS. ; and Dr. Narea'a Wirl<uii«0 
IdTtiirn^ rplllliHl " A l.'onBPrlrd and CbronnliMlcal View of tbt rrnptr- 
cIciirehitbiitlalheLlitlWhnCliurrh," pp. IK-IR!. !», 177 Alnx*'*' 
wlHiTa nr the raaluH ara aptlllrd h/ Rlabop Honlrr to ihe Meadih n !" 
" R<Kik of Pndiiia tnnalai«l from Iho Hebrew," ^tula. Sn. Bnt BM 
Marrh liaa vnilcarnuccd to ihnwlbu ibett are no double meanlii g "i " 
he Icmia Ihcni, teaiutary ttn*et, In ptuphecj. Leclurea on TKiimi!, 



upHlmal theudof'^ 



am compleUoii In ihc nip uriteHkiii)!, wri. n 
!d liter I)M IinubJHcucKdbf Sfniucbrrlli ; I'lir 



Cmu.IV. Sict.D.] 

uily and mjHkill]', ■ nip«l (o 

probund iwui; « 

umaecvmimaii ftiL ^ —r--. ---^— p,.-_. „. ^.^.,,^ 

iDf Ills bnru, teiDper^uul UtaioftliE woiMoriaeD, lalierc (oreLiikl am) 
d«erlt>cd hy> lincululiibeaiMiruluuiDblifcaninafn. OfUiki bl»:< il 
puHi-r there liu, In ei^rr ■(* of Chiixiuiiiir, beta t elnud of ipritnctuici. ; 
■Hhanih Ik nxHt iloiwue en, pieiUctHl in ttaia pamn, mmj noi jn be 
■rrhed. Tlie Utter part oC Uie auiie chapter, la whicb Hiare are iiimir 
baauuftil illiukna lu the Eiwlui rroin Egjil, neeoia lo refer priacipall; r.i 

Uwt hipui peilod when ther and the Qanlilea ihatl ilua tuaelker uud'^r 
tti«(HoiKrarJe*ui,andiuiV*ihtlrHilbeMendlti(lhaUniiUarhl!<kji.u- 
dom. Thio b n iiiioariu lb«me with Utitlt, who !• luuU)' uid JbmIj' d-iu 
Baled the EnngeHcal Prophal, and ntbaMIi. xl.) prtdideO tbedellveniTK i 
of ihe Jewa (nun iha Usbikinlih cutltlii, ami ibeirreMoniloolD tbp iiiri<l 
of Cuuin 1— f renta whkli were prtmanlT and Utei^lr ausoinplbihrd, liu; 
■hkh, bj^ihe enanfella Nauhew (lib 3) and b; oar Lord himacir iMiii 
II. IO.}ireHkluil«re baen fiiUllledbj John the Bapltifaureichbijlit I lie 
wilderDeuul* Jiidaa{ and which, acrmidariij and apirltuaily, dnrtaUl Itte 
dehiennco of imnlihid from Ihr Inflnlh-Iji lOfMar booda^e of lia. 
CL) Oneeinnre— Hiw.ll. 1. Out ^ Egml haxt I caBtd my kol Thia 

brarlaiiE uf E%j^-, bulla Ita aeconduT ■'Id inTatIca] aeaae. there can be 
noiluabt ibuaij allualun wta tnteixled bT the lloly Spirit la [he tal] ul Ihr 
vUm Chriu out of Ihe nine CDumry. (ftuL y. l£) 

Thus it is evident that man; prophecies miuf be laifn in a 
lioalile leiue, in order to uiuierstand theiifull impoil; and this 
two-fold application of them, by our Lord and his ap'jailRi<, 
is a full authority for ua to consider and apply them jii a 
siroiiai way. )n order to ascertaip whether a prophecy is to 
b« taken in a double sense, the following rules navii btcD 
laid dawn by the celebrated Vitringa:' — 

(10 That we may attain an accurate and diatinct knowlnlgi: 
of the tubjecl of a prediction, we rouat carefully attend lt> all the 
alrn'iulci and characteri which are applied to the luljeTt nf the 
prophecy : if the aobjecl ba not apecifically znenlioned ty numr, 
it inuAt be ducovered by tts charatrteristicB ; of LhisdeBcriplioii nrr 
niui; of the propheciea concerning Chriat, particularly I\^iilm!i ii. 
nil. ilT. \x. laa. liii. Zech. iii. 8. If the aubject be nahiftt, vvv 
muat imjuire whclhrr it ia to be taken properly or myatji-ally or 
partly properly and partly mystically ; a* in Putm Uiii 

(3.) We muat not, however, depart from the literal eensc of 
the Bulject. when called by ita own proper niuK. if ill the ntiri- 
bulea, or the principal and more remarkable onea, agree to the 
■ulject of the prophecy. Thia rule will be found of conaidcrublr 
UK in interpreting ihe propheciea concerning Israel, Jodah, Tyre, 
Babylon. Egypt, and other caunliiea and places, 

(3.) If (he attributes by no means agiee with ihe (>iil>j<s:t 
expreaaed in a prophecy by its own name, we must diii^ct our 
though!* to (nolher aubject which corresponds lo it, and which 
asHumes a mystic natne, on account of the agreement Ivlwcrn 
the type and antitype. Examples of thia occur in the pic 
concerning Edom (la^ liiii. 1 — 6.), David (Eiek. xui 
31.), and Elijah. (Mai. iv. A.) 

(1.) If, in prophecies, the aubject be eiprened by name, 
which may bear both a proper and a mystical interpretation, anil 
the altributea of the prophetic diacourae be of a mixed kind, eo 
that BOme of them agree more strictly with the snbject mytiLlcaily 
taken, while others are more correctly predicated of it in a liu.>ral 
and grammatical aeine ; — in auch cases, we most take the sub- 
ject nf the prophecy to be, not simple, but cfm/ilex i nml the 
prophet, actuated by divine illuminadon, expiesaes hiDisrtr In 



ON PH0PUEC1E8 CONCERNING THE MESSIAH. 
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L such 
! and 



J designedly U 



understood of both senses, 
sate to Ub reader that the myatlcal OT allegorical 
•enae la enveloped in the literal *enB& 
Thua. manir nl Ihe propheciea c«iceroln( Babjlmi, EdOfli, EcrpL and 

mun'be presumed Ibal the Holi 9pril designed aomethlnf marc, sa-dlo 

thhics are soineilmea apuken eoDcemlnc Ibe retam of Ibe Jews frogi the 
Bibyloolah capUvIt)', and mealion Is oudt of auch diatlniulihed bleaiinsi 
belnr beiuwed upiHi IhenLas neccesarilT leadualohnk Ibrafunherand 
mora eoinpltte fuUbnenI In the reOeinplMHi bj Jesus Christ, iiid ihc 



> There Is a good phllDkifrical lUuatntlon of thia predlcllon In IV. li^ 
dolph's Prielcctkinei Thealiifleie, in lol. II. tpp. 440, rriF7.>Df blc Vim 

Abbe Hook's He'ligioiila Natunlis ei IteieluB Phnclpta, torn. Ii. iip. 

a In his IVpua Doctrine ProphellcB, cap. il. Dr. Apthorpshulreritlji! 
elghiern of VH^nn'scanDne (which are admlnbli Dluilrateil bToiiii 
roua eiaoplet In his nluabla CDnnnEnlary on laalah) in his Uclurca 
Propheer. roi. i. pp. so-lW. Jahn hu (iven aeveraJ addlOoDal euinnt 
Intioil. ad Vgt Padua, w- 333-3M. 
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(6.) Prophecies of a general nature sre applicable by accom 
modation lo irtdividusls ; most of the things, which are spoken 
□f the church, being equally applicable to her individual mem- 

(B.) Prophecies of s particnlsr nature, on the other hand, 
admit, and ofien require, an eitentted aense : for instance, Edom, 
Moab, or any of the enemiea of God's people, sre often put for 
the whole ; whal is said of one being generally applicable to the 
rest. And, in Uke manner, whal is said either to or concerning 
God's people, on any particular .occasion, is of general applica- 
tion i as ail, who stand in Ihe same relation to God, have sa 
interest in the same prophecies. 

(7.) In continued prophecies, which ara not distinguished one 
from another, we should .care fully attend, jfi'il, to the beginning 
and end of each diacourae, and, tfconiiiy, to the epoch of time 
which commencea Ihe scene nf the prophetic viuon, aDd_ the 
term in which it ends. 
The JlrtI obierHUon Is of princtpet uae in the dlacnnraes of Isaiah, (r«B 

to be dlTldnl InM srvcral iliiiinrr innin. Thn laal nan nf Ihlu canoii la 
Indlajwniable in eiplainiii 



IB PisJuaand Prophetic Vi 



IL Prrdtclimti denouncing judgments to come, do ful in 
themtdvei tpeah Iht abniule /(ifunfy of Iht cveni, but en/ji 
declare vhat it ttbe exfecied bythe pernnt la whtm the<) are 
made, and wAof vM cerlainly came U pott, unlett Gad m hit 
mercy iiiterpate between the threatening and the event. 

arv DbNcstlen to punishment ; bul Iheinn OoJ dolh oM bind up himself 

confer no ri(ht to any, wlilch abso'lute pnuiises do, snd therefore God la 
nut bound lo neceaaary performance or what he Ihrealens. Indeed the 
inilinroblifiatlDa to puniahmenl is neceaurj, vbe'cllieoOence hath been 
commitled, lo which the tlirealenini was annexed : bul the riecutiim oT 
that puniahment doth sllti depend upop God'a arbitrenoua will, and there- 
in order la IL For, since Oodnupleaaed notlo [akeihe presenl fcrfeiiura 
o( Ihe Aral (rand tranatresalon, bul nude auch a lelauiion of that penal 

passed upon the maie^toTS, there la alrong 
iiuiDsn naiure, thai God'a forbearance of msi 
doth suppaae his readineaatopudon (MTende 
and, ihereDire, ihai all pantcular ibreatenlntB or iinlfmefii lo coma do 
aujqiose ineorrlfibleness In those B(s)nsi wheal Ihejr are proBonncsdr 
upon which the loundallan of hops is built, llisl If limelv repenunee do 
Inurvene, Ood win remove those iudfaienls which are Ihrealened afahM 
Ihem :"• or these coiidltkina] commlnstbry predlelioDS we have eiamplea 
In Jmah't preaching to Iha Ntneiitea <Jonah IIL4— lO). and in laalah'a 
denuncwUon of dealli to Henkiab. (Isa. lUvUI. 1.) See also a Umllai 
inalance In Jer. luvUL 11-03. 

IIL JPredJetfsiu then exprett divine purpaiet, vhen iMKjr 
prapheli in several aj-et cenmp iu Ihe tame predictian. 
" Because H la hardly aeen but all those lac li condii Ions, which sresnp- 



u)wi'i"i3<Grsi 



conBrma Ihe foreiolnf, ss iha Jews >sj of ptophel^ ■ one pripXel Uu 

be wllh this suppoajliaa, lh*l the other prnplKl was belore approved id b 
a true prophet Now, both Iheae meet in ihe pmgiheciea conccndea ot 
Saviour ; for lo him bear all the nropheta wluiess, and In Iheil BeversTafl 



him bear all the prophet a win 
at Ihinga revealed lo tfaeoi u 



al propheclaa b} 



— il|^ea,yei alt iili'n| %bl In each eUwi, an 
e accompliahmeoi, dagiveuayMaftMbsraa 
lose aeveral beams csme fron Iha MBa sui 
rawete al laat|alhcred Into one body afahll 



SECTION ni. 



OntlTaTIORB OH TBI ACCOMPLISHMENT Of PROPHCOnS COH- 

L JiSDs CBaiaTtein; the great tubject and end af Scripturt 
recelatian, we eaght every where la tearch far Praphedet 
concerning Aim. , 

We are assured by Christ hlTnrelflhU the Scriptures letfliy of him (John 
T. 39.)^ and thai In UoaeB, Ihe Psalir.s, and Prophet^ Iliere are Ihinas con- 
cemin(hlni (Lnke uiv. aS— Z7. 44.): further, mhaiethedeclanlionofan 



• SUIilniHeei'B OrliiBea Sacre. I: 
<St. Jahn. Encblndion Flerineneui 

• mlliniinret's Orlf. dac. p. 1^. 

• BiiiiopMarah<lirvinlI|rLeclurM 



:• Sacr*. pp. 148, 141 
part Iv. led. jli. st 



ip, laa 12 
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ON PROPHECIES COxVCERNINQ THE MESSIAH. 



tO. BookU 



ofui uifcl orCod, IhU " IMt l—hmt K y o/Jrtii it tAe niiril tf prapSr^." 
(Rev III. 111.) U naj chnHlim Ix tfuimrkivl ivnmllj, Ihul wh«*>ev^r 
li Tiiaphiiicillf mill tiiirMWrhiiull/ (pukin of hiiik ccRiiiu (Krium, lun 
uUeJ br hii nwD n*iiw. In tha pnlm or profilKilcil UnKa, H Uiu f uli 
nreikcite nii ba (iiUy ikmiMMnixl in bd amiila lubirei o( llMl or va 
UtHT liiiH, muA be Bkn h aiiil uid pmlclHl of Uw Meaitah. Tli> 
l«eilj-KrAoilpiiilintUdthellftj-1lilnlciii|ilFriiflaH*h^i1irf)ph«f, mar 
be aiMiKn] ui uliiHtnucinii lit iUb rule, vlikh will oul ndidrul mdj iHiiilriii 
or nalrrur ttw Btrnd niluiiia. Thr flnt liiur reniart* la p. 3U. atj ba 
«ilf inlmriitul/ aiupUi>t'i] ill [Ik aiipCicaiiaD of lliii rule. 

□. The Inltrfrttalitn tf ihe wtrd cf prtphecg, made by 
Jnui Ckritt iimtelf, aad by hit iaipired iipttllet, it a rule and 
keg bg vUch It interpret cBrreclly Ihe prafheciet cited er 
aUuded It by then. 

The pnpriatj ef IhU eaonn intiatba ohrloiia: for M n^ry ona li Lhe 
ban UUvnittKr of bit nam wMt, w ihc Iloli 8]ilrli (lUidrr wlioic 
lalliMiKa (lie uu-lrit iimplirU wrMe uml quke), in nmre mrul iiruplie- 
eiaa, infrtt la Ibnnar pradlnkina, luiil uflrn i»«r Ibo WQC wnriU. jihruai, 
aBdLiiiK<« lliiu knUai ua u UDdanunJ lbs trua •enMiullbiiK oraiUna.i 
FDr biiit^uca, Ilw ppifbri? (in [«. vHL II.) Itau Ilia Meaiiah (raiiM prora 

HliiHoa (Liika U. »l.), mrIIo (how ' 
H Xl.lt ami h]F Paict (1 Prf. a. a. 
an<Ui-d la JfiDi CHtm bj Iha lIU 

III. n'htre Ihe praphelt detcribe a gtide» age of felitlly, 
they clearly firetell Gtipel iitutt t and parlicularly in l&e 
Pr^phedei and I'liilmt, vhalever it predicated ef a perttn 
ntt named, in lermi exprettive »/ iiicb excellence, gitry, and 
Mier characlerittici, at are enitable in Iheir Juil empha4et le 
<t* tibrr m^eet, muil be interpreted a* iptten and predicled 
^IheMettuih. 

I. U li Ihm IhU Ula wiil^ra of [he New TMUmenl iulerprM an4 aUen 
fhauriMnprnphmei! InmaikreaiaH bsfi'i'Dln Dvui. mil. 18. ruluii 
nil. nt. iiii. il. Uii. Innu. c»«L itt m bai. h. it. tU. li, is. iNI. 1. Uil. 
Zach. lil. H. awl lU. lU. It >■ wiiniM of taniark itaal (ba wiiien of iht 

" "~ — " ■" "o (ha MasorHon iha hum niaanlllcenl 

' - ')MTVi)aD»iit!aamP«L 



v Aillllad br Pwl <ltimi. U. 



Maw T^alunraE fbreOf apnlt (o (li 
dnctfnikiniBiiilaitribwniirihe Pai 

Imlii. Kra.ia:ff. Lu. itr. ll-». i _ „ 

mytlin tfHid, inn af tie fiabir. nad of Qalti. in irJton are Aid all 
nif lrM«ra7>Mwi andtmeirlUge. C(U II. 3, 3) 

1. U iba Una Iba pitqiliaiii mpcrlitrlr IrarMinl (ba IineliiH and 
im wMa. In (man), mancbmidj wickad, iliiKiuxh, rim bi thF omni o( 
tiaK*, Ibun «■■ a rsaHihiablr nuiabar who framl Jehiivab. Haacr, 
(rMlnllK pnipliHailaniniiica aumnal juliinaalanpnn Iha winknlfln wbkh 
teiapnnl ilBie^iBa Ihr nf luruua «uU nacnMlUr be Intulinl). IIkjf at 
Ihe laiDe tiinp haU Mill In Ihp bllar, id itivwibi-a (hiHtlniM In Gnd, pre- 
dleliinaiifftMiiraanritiKtrrilinaa; iiul. Willi prumiara nf anna imt and 
Unipiinl (Mnrannra, (bay Intanabl* ronnael a ilHplaj nf ihe Teicrmier 
IbuiuhliilurrdallnmnrrofilirXeaidah; tiiapcarraiHl liapplnenawlilcb 
are ts preTiJI In rmManiimce iir ilwi driiwniira an- purtraTnl n mich a 
beamlAil uvuibUv! (.r iiDUH, anil iMbinla an blub ■ lUlrnr Miriti. 
thai, ad (hprc m an pertiid bi Ibr bbrtuif or Ihr wiirbl, prior in ilw Clirldiu 
rtinpaauikin. tii wbii:!! Ihej can in bj wtj br appUnl, IlKHr preilirlkuu 
oriniirr happinr«and prjrp ibim nree«irMr lie unli-tnixii) rulurivalj 
10 refer hi Giatp^l iharii. Blur paanaaiiialihi brwhiiirTri rrmnihc pro- 
pbetlr wrllinia In niBilnaillbin af tliia nilai U wllL hiiwrfrr, ■ilBre lo 
■Miiee iwu iBKuicra fniifl loWt, ch. ii 3-J. and li. 1— «. In (be Ibniier 



an.1 energy.. 

IV, Thinfi firtlold at umvertally er indrfinilely It cam. 
It pail under Ihe Gatpel, are It be undenload,—at they rt 
tpeel the dulyr-'f alt peritnit 6ul, — at they retpect (A> 
ewB(( — tnly af Gad't petple. 

Thus, viliin 1hi> iWBCu. Ihul it Kiniiihl to prevail in (innprl llinri, in iHle 

In bi- mi in'UIIiai iii<>n kIihiiIiI II Iiral Urir tininLi inra pi'ineitliat,, 

an'llitlriprarelKiafmunehiiilrm; IhUiialinn alkHiblnol lift uytirm. 



•Hid lie ibira ipM Ihr lamh. sad Ikr Iraparil kM Ih- UJ (In. I 
'. fi.wiibsilwrii>iHai!ailiii iniiht beailibKi'iDi— alliliiw lile 
, 1 baiinihTiiliii»lurihi-iiilnfi>, de«L«B.andl 



ilT am 



Rn-ipi-l ■hicH pieiail upmiuiy. H rvrlaiiBaihPlr arliilanil nnriilr uilurriii 
llk> linnn. Ilie* bPciiiBn lanla ami tni.lvr aa kidi' : an Air arc ili'r rr ' 



h hi* niiw floe ranarki nn 






> Thp pi'ily raiilian'l vinillnni of Riipenl 

m, whn .Iriiy (wirlHMit bvinc al>l- in .fiiipni . ._, .,. - „ 

r"il|il„l2rl>.''"jn.d.n"ri,i','p'p' r7i^'l7T?"j. p"cu^i,%'^ 



V. Ai the ancient prepheciet cencemiag Ihe Mettiah art 
o/iiss kindi, tame tflhem relating tahitJSrtI ctminj Itivfer, 
vliile Ihe rat ef Ihem raRcrrn Alt tectnd ctming ta adriawt 
hit hingdtm, and rttlere the Jettti — in all that praphrtiti, 
ae mini earefuily dittinguiih between Ait firtl ctming » 
humiiialian ta accampUth hit mcdialtrial wrk *n Ihe cratt, 
and hit aecand etvdng in glory lajadgmenl. 
This .tiiiuicUon la inncNMlT ubtiana in thoM painiea which Ires at 



iindKB(Hin. BuE 11 la luon dJOlculi In 



iiiFiii iiniiiicrd, expreHOt 
iilHnf'aenlbnilheftuori 






41 til* ntiieciinna of tin Jewa. who ipplTiB ih. . 

sLluiii which reAtr (a a alale u( eiihtlkin, while Oiry o*ei 

plaiii, (huiigh la« nuiueroua prniliecie^ lit which U d 



in studying the prophetic writings. 
The firat is, that we de net a^^y petting evenle at aciW^ 
fulfilling particular prapHeciet. 

nr IlnuiT^l aM John can ptrer be mo much upon lua luard a^uEut ib; at 
cinHliiig lilea, thai he oitj expuctlotoii ertry patting cttMi t^ Jitttw* 
fouiklrit upDn prnrnl circiiuiHaBcea. he ODiihl (o make ii elearlj ipft* 
Iliol II hiMII krcold* wtth (ba rjlraas^ieoj unler an carefiillr pre«mc ■ 
llmu prnptiKlea, (hai il tinclty liaruinntt»with Ihe langvaft rftymUi 
uiil lliil II dcinonalnln nerjr part of (ba prediction lo UOj traalfui 
ill luppiiMilaccouipliahuimta."' 

S. The othtrT nulioD ii, that ve d» na( carituely pry ieyni 
■akal it r-rprenly wrillen, ar dticribe a» fvlJWed prtfiran 
ithick are yet future. 

Hnrhari'rfrflliiajt.aaiiiiicennipllibedpmphFrira&etonf Hii'illr£«< 

reupMliiid ll>p pr»™e iiHid.- oTlhrir accoiuiJiabinml. Upon ihcMinh 

liu nlnniii iDTarl*Ll|F beei liHJiiiil, IhM ■ rniBUieiilalor, who aneinpitd \r 
■lam Ihni a nruphecr na ebmn In he rnllllnl, wa* b; (he nen[«M>«] 
tit ernr. We may flifelj andjnnailiTclj declare wbai wrll coiue Ki i^k 



•nrd^ltmltm 



rrUiwhkhui' 






t ilerlareit (hat ire tu 



le Propheciei, lut il- p. 277. 



■Inin'ui'.ni III.' riilHliueniornropbec/li nill]runad.-TrdbT Uali'i<pV^^a 
in lim " UlI^'rlB(ll•^^" a ii<la i<vd. l^rvaltntAr Iraiic Ncwiou'* Oi.am 
iiL<n» nn llanii'l. uml Ibo Annrnl.'liK. Un. A. H. Frowkl) liiinHl.irik> ■( 
I.rciiaiirin Pninbrtariiin, (llidir ManlrhiirTiciP. IT'Jt, sal), pp. 1— » b 
pn. PI— 1117, hr ■■■ aplilinl Ina nencnl Biliirliiha In Uw Dileipretjiiiii il 
., 1.„, (..nji,, riji^i pbiliibula Sarr.lib. 1. Iran, ii- rSd aiJ-M. 



, , . - br iiiin III the'~[irrcnikix ehanrr by (nnurta 

rhi>p-<'r(|.andii, grihr pmnlirc* nl ]i)rl; PurauTlnailiiuto Inienc" 
Vrlrrli Ti^Miunrnd, pp. W-^19. : rrinrlnea fli-uAraiii uidc I'htrlliKVi 
i1p> PrnpUfliei (Patlii. lTS%Rin.)i BMani WarliDrli<u^ Dl>k« bMW 
i.r Million b-mkii. in'nrka. ml. tI. p 47. rf Mf.); Dr. !!.•»'< NnnB 
l.frTur.i vol. I. PP.-JB— 3ia; Dr. aiullll'a View of Ilia Pmpkete 1^ 
lti<>ir>|i lliiril'a Inlmliinaai m tbe Rmhr nfihe PrnplHta (WTort^ ni.<l 
t>[. Mni-k-iiiihraTranjdiiliiia amininiBimlBrT un Ihr EMadrt. iai ir <rj 
■^lii ) .11 U. (OvD. rilM.) tatn Tih. aen. t. ; Sir. Frrre'eCnnUned Tm'f 
ilii' Pr>>|>liri'ipinl'I>anieLEMlrai.an'l A. John. Svn. ; and (he Kit ** 
Jiinn'i l/'riiiiBBrm the PnumllTe I.aiuiiu(e af Script ure. tTli«il«J 



ON THE DOCTRINAL DJTERPRETATroN OF THE SCRIPTDIlHt 



OH THS DOCTKINAL INTBKFRXTATIOK Of THE SCKimiKES. 



Aa the Holy Seripturea contain ths rerealed will of God 
to man, they not only offer to onratlention the moat interesting 
histories and charactera for our inatruction hj eiample, and 
the moBl aublime prophecies for the confirmBUon of ourfiiilh, 
but thej likewise present to our serious sludj. doctrinal Irulh, 
of the utmost importance. Some of these occur in the hia- 
lorical, poetical, and prophetical parts of the Bible ; but Ihev 
uechiRtly to be found in the apostolicepialles which, though 
originally desiened for the edification oi particular Christiaii 
churches or individuals, are nevertheless of ^aieral applica- 
tion, and dajgned far the piidanct of the utuvemU dairth in 
tvtry age. For man^ of ifie fundamental doctrines of Chria- 
tiaaity are more copiously treated in the epistles, which an' 
not so particularly explained in the Goapels ; and as th<' 
authors of the several epistles wrote under the same divini 
inapiratiDn as the evangelists, the epistles and goapels musi 
be taken togellier, to complete the rule of Christian faith- 
The doctrinal interpretation, therefore, of the Sacred Writ- 
ings is of paramount consequence ; as by this means we an- 
enabled to acquire a correct and saving Icnowledse of th>' 
will of God concerning us. In the prosecution of this ini' 
portant branch of sacred literature, the following obaervationa 
are oSered to the attention of the student : — 

I. 7Iie meaning' of the Saend IVriliagt it not to be dder- 
tainrd aceording lo modem nofionj and tifllttia : bat uc mutl 
endeamur to carry ouneleet Indi to the very Hmei and plaetM iii 
nhich they were written, and rtalixe the idiat and moda of 
thinking of the teerrd uiriterw, 

Thii rule i> of the nlmoct importance for imdentsiiding the 
Scripturei; but ii too commonly neglected by eommenuiors and 
eipoMloTs. who, when applying thenuelvea to the explsostion of 
the Sacred Writing!, have a preconceived lyatem of doctrint' 
which they ■nk in the Bible, and to which they refer etsry pta- 
■age of Scripture. Thus they rather draw the Scriptures to lAei'i" 
system of doctrine, than bring their doctrines to the itandard of 
Scripture; s mode of interpretation which is illogether unjnsl. 
and utterly useless in the attainment of truth. The only way b\ 
which to understand the meaning of the sacred writers, and tii 
distinguish between trua and false dactrines, is, to lay ande all 
preconceived modem ootians and systems, and lo carry ourseltex 
back to the very times and places in which the prophets anil 
apostles wrote. In perusing the Bible, therefore, this rule must 
be moM carefully attended to : — it is only an unbiassed mind thai 
can attain the true and genuine aeDBe of Scripture,' 

II. Rigard jatitt alto be had to the peculiar ^ate ef the 
thurthet, citia, or penont, to ahom particular atittlet, etpi- 
dally thoie of Saint Paul, were addrOttd ,■ at the knoiula^ 
of tadi Male frrqtitntly lead* tothe partieuJio-aeeaiioHfirtDhie/i 
tuch epitlle wat writtai. 

"Although the general design of the whole of Scripture wa- 
the instruction of the world, and the edification of the church in 
every age, still there was sn immediate and apecilic design witli 
regard to every book. This appears particularly obvious in refei- 
ence lo the epistles. With the eiceptian of those properly calleil 
catholic or genera] epistles, and of a few written to individual!, 
they were addressed to particular societies of Chiistisns, and they 
wera adapted to the exact stale of thoSe socielies, whether con- 
dating chiefly of Jewish or of Heathen converts ; whether re- 
cendy organized as churehea, or in a state of daurisbing maturity : 
whether closely cemented together by the stiength of brotherly 
love, or distnu^ed by the spirit of &ction ; whether stead&st in 
adherence lo the truth, or inclining lo the admission of error. 
Now, if these connderaliaDs were present to the mind of the 
ins[Mred writer of an epistle, snd served to regulate the strain snii 
the topics of his address, it is evident thai they must by no mean-i 
be disregarded by us in our atlempts to ascertain the genuine anil 
intended aense.'^ A knowledge, therefore, of the state of the 
particular churches, to which they addressed their epistles, is of 
the grestest in^rtance, not only to enable us to aseeatain thi> 

I Turrelln, ds Inlerp. flscr. Bcripl. pp. 312.314. Bee alio snae sensible 
remarks on Ihrie porvarsloBS oribs Bsoivd WrlUofs la Ihs imrMsd 
Observer tor 1BI8, toI itU. p. 3<T. 

• Rev. B. F. BuFler's BenaDo ob tlie Duty snd assss of aseeitalDfag 
■be (SDUloe fleass at lbs Bcr^ptoreat p. 19. 



scope of any partienlar epistle, but also for the purpose of reeon- 
citing doctrinal passages, whitji, to a curiery nsder, may at flnt 
eight appeal contradictory. 

for intUBtt, Ihe Oilsllu churches, onl lon« atler Ibclr niFinbers had 
been Fsaiciudio Ihs Uili arihst^iMpH wsic penusded bjsndiB JinJsli. 
inglFsrlwnthsiitiiiassbHilnirlriieuisHrjr ihii^ ihouJd be ciTciilnci>«l, 

AnUL Rom. dv. H. sad Odt. W. 10, I], are appdreml^ eonttsdiclorr to 

■CFuiox dLfflroLcj'. 

ssme descrJplioq of people who sre iddrwiwl in 'birih pssusaes. Inaas 
who " recsrdfld dsjs," sumng ibe Smusn^ were the HmrtrUd JtiBm, wte, ' . 
hs*lDC from their jouth ottserved thsuissdJvlnssiipaliituienls, wtro with. 

en in s Eendflr rsfud lo iMvlnfl sulfHirlly, Ibej were cenildared ss " kea^ 
t ihe dsf un[DibsL'>rd;"andnvs( Jurirtsraneans enjolaed jipon ua 
Oesiiia cnnTFrts lowsTda them \a Uut maiter. Ttios^ on ttie olher hsn^ 
who, ■moos ihe Gslsiluia, " observed daii, snd mjinitv«,»mL idnrs," nero 
cfwrmed OeiUites, ss Is mssKeii rmm Ihe roDleit, wliich Oeacribri itism 
sshssini. la Ihelr uaeonnned nsle, "dnnc lervica a> them which bj 

dslilnf leKheri. wsra, coMrtr; id Iho sedsuIic: ileclslon (lets sv.), cir. 



IdrtHed, we shsJI tuU; 1h 



•e 



^■lloB Yrj Ulh 



sabversive of the dectrlDe ol>siia- 

taeiaiv. l.lM.v,4.) These clicumsODcea 

iKleied, ths dimrtnt Isoaiisfs ot Ihs spsslls is yerfeetlT Is dts- 



TerJi, wss beld u be la' 

the jews became s Jew ;" Grequenil 

JewiihlBws, Aod whea wridnt 10 .. 

wjier— "Is say aisneslled. being clKueKlsed 1 lei him nM bacoaie uo- 

cltciuoclsed. Is anr csllsd, In nnelrciiDKision 1 leihlmaoibecoiDeclrcDai. 

claed. Circauclsion Is MIMag, sad nKlrcBmeUSsa to noUiIni ; but the 

keepluorihs cunmaodmenUof God.' (ICor. vll. 1^ 19.) Bui for Ota- 

lilet, who had no suchlUars to sDsfe In Ihtir bvaur, lo fo ofT from Ihs 

liberty irsnlcd la Ihem (Acts it.), sad tnUngle ihemseliet uoder a j^oke 

orboDdife, snd sol ontr so, but lo mske II a lerm nf justUlcallon, was buC- 

elent to eielle a feai leit Ihe labour wblch he had bealawed upon Ibeu 



Brsunlua,* VHrinn,! sad Bi 
paasafei In 8L Paul'a Bpbalea 

been well described b; oi 



-s hsspilj U1 
giolheclrc. 



j'Klf.'J 



, ^ bjW)ulua,iaiHl 

iiqwctoUybT Ferdliiandtt«ch ■ Rambseh.lntalstnln^uclicnlolheEns- 
lie to Iha Romans, has elsboruelj lnvej<t|aled [he siaie of Ihe elnircli si 
RooH, aad applied II (0 ihajusUaesitoasBdaeapeiifihlseplsde.ie 

III. Jn order to undertland any doetrinat book er pottage 
of Seriptare, toe must allend to the eontrevertia tnhich were 
agitated at thd time, and to which the murtd writert aUude .• 
for a key to the opoatoKe tpittltt it not to be loueht in ihe 
modern eontroreriia that dimde Chrittiant, and which trert fu4 
only unknown, but alio were not in exittenee at thai time. 

The controversies which were discussed in the age of the 
apostles are to be ascertained, partly from tbor wfUin partly 
from the existing monamenls of the prnnitive C hii l tt iaa, and 
likewise from some pasMgra in the writings ot the BabUns. 

Pram these h appears Ihal Ihe lallowliit were the nrlncipal qiietliiiQs 

diance as held forth In Ide Ooapelt Ta ihle MeFiion ihe fgUnwinf vss 

S"£T'"'"" 






ifi 






• FuUer-aHanoanirofScriplure, pp. 41. «. 

• Belecta Bacia, lib. I. • Obaerrilionei Baerw, lib. Iv. CC. 7,a 

• Jo Fraoclsel Buddel Ecclesla Aimniillcs. li'e rie 9(slu Eccleslz Chris- 
tlana aub Anoslolle Commeolalki Hlnorica Dcwmstlri, Jena, ITSS.Seo. 

• In hii" Remarks upon Ihe Manners, KeHaTon. and Oovemmenl ortba 
Turki, wUh aBurvev or Ihe BecenChurcheiof Aila."^a. lETft There- 
marks hadprerkiiUlj been printed lDl.aIlalDl67!,aBdstslBUiaBenlsige4 



., ,^ ., Johannes In Apocs]jpsiE p lstolasiJjeall,8Ti„ 

OaelpherbnU iTE7. 
■ • 5d iae. RsmbscWI [ntrodiMtkiH>Mailci>^TbtoliiclcalaSilBUilsmPBii)| 
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ON THE DOCTRINAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTU^a [Pabt U. Book IL 

V. JMtfre. any dor/rine ia to he deduced fivm the ScHpiwrtt, 
it will he coilecied hdter, and with more precition^ from thatt 
places in which it is profcMcdly discussed^ than from ikote 
in which it is noticed only incidentally or by way of infercnet. 

For instance, in the Epistlos to the Romans and Galatians, the 
doctrine of justification by faith is fully treated ; and in those to 
the Ephcsians and Colossians, the callin^i: of the Gentiles and 
the abrogation of the ceremonial law are particalarly iilustrated. 
These muKt, therefore, be diligently compared together, in older 
to deduce those doctrines correctly. 

VI. Doctrines peculiar to a certain age are better aseerfaimd 
from writings belonging to that age^ or the times immediatehf 
fiUotvingj than from memorials or writingi of a laier date. 

Thus, the ideas entertained by the patriarchs are better col- 
lected from the writings immedis^ly concerning them — the book 
of Genesis, for instance — than from books written long afto- 
wards, as the Apostolic Epistles^ — Not that these are unwortlnr 
of credit (of such an insinuation the author trusts he shall be 
fully acquitted), but because the apostles deduce inferences frm 
passages of Scripture, according to the manner practised ni 
their oron time g which inferences, though truly correct, and 
every way worthy the assent of Christians, were not known it 
the time when such passages were first committed to writing.^ 

VII. Although the Scriptures sometimes speak of God afltr 
the manner of men, they are not to be understood iiieraUy, bat 
must be taken in a sense worthy of God, 

This rule was not unknown to the Jews, with whom it mi 
usual to say that the Scriptures speak of God vi7A the tonzw •/ 
the torn of men. When, therefore, human members^ facuHiei^ 
tenieit and ajfectiontt are attributed to the Deity, they are M 
be understood in a sense worthy of Him ; and the maimer ii 
which that sense is to be ascertained is twofold : — 1. From the 
lig-ht of nature, which teaches us that all ideas of imperierdnc 
are to be removed from God, and, consequently, corporeity ; auL 
55. From the compariton of other pattages of Scripture, m 
which it is written, that God is a spirit, that he cannot be rrpiv* 
sented by any figure, and that he is not a man that he sboaU 
repent, dec Numerous illustrations of this remark mifsbi be 
offered, were it necessary ; but as this subject has already hwa 
discussed in a former chapter, it will be sufficient to give a 
reference to it* 

VIII. No doctrine is admissiblcj or can l>e established fna 
the Scriptures, thai is either repugnant to them, or canirttry to 
reason or to the analogy offaitn. 

For instance, if the doctrine of transubstantiation were to Ve 
admitted, the evidence of our reason, as vtAX as of our stensrs 
could no lonj^er he l>clicvcd, and the consoqurnre would l>e, ibl 
the arguments for the truth of the Christian religion, ari^«ingf^^n 
the miracles and resurrection of Jesus Christ, would fall to th« 
ground, and Income of no ellect whatever. Articles of revclatioa, 
iiidecd, may l>e above our reason ; but no doctrine, which nuws 
from Gud, can be irrational, or contrary to tliosc moral trcths. 
whicli are cloarly perceived Iry the mind of man. "W'e are fure, 
therefore, that any int*jrj)relation of revcakil doctrines thai m 
inconsistent with common sense, or with the estabiishetl lawsrt 
morality, must be erroneous. The several parts of those doctrines 
which arc dispersed through the Scriptures, ought to be collected 
and cTpIuined so as to agree with one another, and fttrm aa 
intelligible and consistent scheme. The dirterent ]iarts of g rrv^ 
lation, which comes from Got!, must all be reconcilable with one 
another, and with sound reason. The prejudices of differrct 
denominations unfit them for understanding the passages, wfaiob 
are connected with the subjects of their disputations ; but ihcrf 
are genenil principles that all parties adopt : and no text can ^ 
interpreted in a sense inconsistent with those articles which vt 
universally received. This confomiity, of every part to fi/st 
principles, is commonly called the analogy of faith ; the nature of 
which, and the manner in which it is to be applied to the iii:e.<^ 
pretation of Scripture, are statini and explained in pp. 342 — 344. 

IX. // iff (f fp-eat importance to the underatandinsf of tU 
doctrinal Imtksofthe New TtMaweiU^ to afttnd to and Mine^k 
to nott: the franftitinntt of person which frcquaitly vccur, esperiait^ 
in ASiiint PauPsi Epistles, 

The pronouns /, /(>, and J'ow, are used by the apostle^ in 
such a variety of applications, that the understanding of their 
true meaning is oAen a key to many diiHcult passages. 

"niuR, by tlic pronoun /, Saint Paul sometimes means himself; ■^'^ro^ 
times any Chni«iian; sometimes a Jew; and 8i>meliuie8 any man, &c. 



numerous passsfes in the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles. 
The a|K)i<ilei>, therefore, found it noces^Mry to awert that p^tint. to confirm 
It by citing numercms prophecies from the Old Te«tamf nt relative to the 
conversion of the Gentileai, ami to viiidirate it from the ohjrctions of the 
Jew8 ; this has been done by Saint Paul m Kcvtral clia{itefHof hia Kpistleto 
the Romaoa, as well as in hisi Kpitfllru to the Ephovian^ and Coloasians, in 
which tic proves that the Jewish ceremonies were superseded. 

There were alno Home Jewish notiona, which were refuted both by our 
liord and by his up(»silei« ; for instance, that all Jews would certainly be 
saved. Tiirrctin, to whom wc are indelued for thin observation, has ad- 
duced a pasMa^e from the Codox Hanhciirin, which nfflrmed that everv Jew 
had apartion in the future world, and another from the Talmud, in which it 
is sail! ihMt Afiruham i« miltine near the gatet of hell, and doe* not permit 
any Inra'titCt hitwecer wicked he may he, to descend into hell^ In opp<;»i- 
tion to such traditiiuisasthese, Jesus Christ thus Holemnly warned thorn: — 
Not every man that taith unto fwe, " Lord, Lord," thail enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which ia in 
heaven. (Slait. vii. 24.) Thia notion was also opposedat length by tit. Paul 
(Rom. Ii. 16. et ueti.) Once more: it an|>oars from rery many passages of 
the Jewish writers, that the Jews divided the precepts of the law into great 
and liule, and taught that if a man observed one 9uch grand precept, that 
would suffice tu conciliate the favour of God, and would outweigh all liia 
other actions. In opposition to this our Lord solemnly declares, that 
" whosoever shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called (shall be) least in the kingdom of heaven" (Matt. 
T. 19.); and Saint James also, "whosoever shall keeptho whole law, and 
Tet offend in one point, he is guilty of all." (James li. 10.) 

Further, manv erroneous tenets were held and promulgated in the time 
of the apostles, uy persons calling themselves Christians. To these " oppo- 
sitions of science falsely ao cafied" (1 Tim. vi. 20.) there are numerous 
allnsions in the Epistles, where such errors are refuted : for instance, 0)1. 
U. 18. the worshi|)ping of angels ; Col. ii. 20, 21. against the pretensions of 
extraordinary mortifications and abstinence; 1 Cor. viii. and 2 Cor. vi. 16, &c. 
acidnst idols and eating things offered to them, &,c. The beginning of Kaint 
John's Gospel, it is well known, was wrtueo lo refute the nilse notions of 
Corinthus. 

IV. T%e doctrinal books of Scripture, for instance, the Epis- 
tles, are not to be perused in detached portions or sections ; but 
they should be read through at once, with a close attention to the 
scope and tenor of the discourse, regardless of the divisions into 
chapters and verses, precisely in the same manner in which we 
would peruse the letters of Cicero, Pliny, or other ancient 
writers. 

This reading should not be cursory or casual, but frequent and 
diligent ; and the Epistles should be repeatedly perused, until we 
become intimately acquainted with their contents.' Want of at> 
tention to the general scope and design of the doctrinal parts of 
Scripture, particularly of the Epistles, has been the source of 
many and great errors : ** for, to pick out a verse or two, and 
criticise on a word or expression, and ground a doctrine thereon, 
without considering the main scope of the epistle and the occa- 
sion of writing it, is just as if a man should interpret ancient 
statutes or records by two or three words or expressions in them, 
without regard to the true occasion upon which they were made, 
and without any manner of knowledge and insight into the his- 
tory of the age in which they were writt^m." The absurdity of 
such a conduct is too obvious to need further exposure. 

Having already oflfered some hints for investigating the scope 
of a particular book or passage,'' it only remains to notice that 
there is this genenil tliflforence observable between the scope of tlie 
Gospels and that of the Epistles ; viz. the former represent the 
principles of Christianity absolutely^ or as they are in themselves ; 
while the latter represent them relatively, that is, as they respect 
the state of the world at that particular time. 

» De flacr. Script. Intorp. p. 316. 

« Mr. Ixicko IiaM forcil>ly illu.>.fiate(l rlii.-? remaik by relating lii.s own 
practice in atuilyiiigtlie EjH.-ith-H ofAiint Paul. Alhrlic liail founil l»y long 
exp»Ti«Micc that thr orilinury wiiy of riaduig a chapter, and then coiisuliui); 
coinuirnlator8 upon <Jiflirult p;i.<8.ii:<-H. failed in lending him to the true 
BonKi* of th»' Kpistle, he siiys, " I Kaw plainly, aOer 1 began onre to retlert 
on iL that if any oiiu kIiouI<1 now write inc a letter as long an Kiint Paul's to 
the Koinans. ctincerning such a mafterHHtli.it is, inn Htyloasforetien. andex- 
pretision.s as dubious, as hi.s seem to be. if I ghoiiM di\ide it into fifteen or six- 
teen clmplern, and read (Uic of them today and another tomorrow. Ac- it was 
leu to one that I hhoiihl never come to a'full and clear comiirehenKimi «»f it. 
Tiie way to iinih-rslaiid the mind of him that wrufe it, every one would a;irer, 
waR to rend the whole leuer through from one end to the other, all at once, to 
see what wan the main nubjecl and teiKlrncy of it ; or, if It had several parts 
andpur|w>Ke9 in it. not depenilent oni» of another, nor in a subordinatiiMi lo 
one chii'f aim and end, lo discover what thi»«e diiTiTenl matters were, and 
where the aiitlior concluded one and iM-pan another ; and if there were any 
necessity of dividing the Fipitrfb's into parls, mark the l>«)imdarieH of them." 
In ihti iirosecuiinu «)f this thought, Mr. l/>cke mncluded it necessary lor 
the uinlerstandiiuf of any one of tJaint Paul'H EpiMles to read it all throuxh 
at one witting, and to obseive as well as he could the drift and design of 
the writer. Huccessive perusals in a similar way at length pave him a 
good grneral view of the a|>ostIe'8 main purjKwe in writing the Kpistle, the 
chief branched of his discourse, the arguments he us»^d, and the di.';]M>N:ltion 
of the whole. Thi.'f, however, ia not to be attained by one or two hasty 
readings. "It must be repnated again and again, with a close ntff^ntion to 
the tenor of the diiffnursf, and a pfrfect ni-glect of the divisions into chap- 
ters and verses. On tiic contrary, llu' safest way is, to siijipose that ijfie 
Epistle has hut one business and but one aim ; until, by a frequent peru- 
sal of It, you are forced to see there are distinct independent matters in It, 
which will forwardly enough sliow themselves." Locke on the Epistles 
of 8aint Paul. Preface. (Works, voL ii. pp. 281, 282. 4lo.) 

> tfee pp. 339, 310. supra. 



« Turretin, p. 3*^. 



• See p. 3G2. svprs 
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irthe ipokiof of hlmivtr In the trM p>r»n alnriilir bun IIwh 



cud to U»» In Ihc Phlllppiuli mill Cukiiiluii) ; BoicUniH wllh bimKlY 
esBpnhfiidiiic Uia ulbar ipiMlkn or prculKn of Uw Gih|wI, or Chrto- 
IIhu. Naji ha KHiietiiDr* ucaki Id into wh of th« coavflftAd iftwa, « 
oOitn, of ibc conmted Omlilei : KMiiHhnH S> IiurkIikm Uie ODicfcqe- 
nl« « ipukliig io hli own panon ; *l otbit liaKt ha p«niiniAeI faliK 






-. __.__. -Tin fort 

■mt. [i> all Ihna liwiaDcn, hi! appUci 
a or tiK abDir-iDeoIiooeil proopuiu nirie* Itaa maaDlnn of ttaa leu, an 
own it ID bi' iliJIiiranllT uodcnlond. Euinplaaniinuauiaof'>>i'mi»n 
■J be IhuDil In aienr paga of Silnl Paul'a fipMJaa. Punher 
alofhliilkicourK, h« a . t . . . 



tlut inlchiflte 

aailjn,ifk ba'n^leci 
to nunlalia anrt muundei _ _ 
' very perplcjrad- Mr- Locka. an 



Wlfaa leaAirgt 



X. In applying the Scriplura at a prnof of laiy doetrint, it 
ii ateatary io aiartam, if all that il meaat be exprated .- or, 
if it bt not txprated, lokai it necoiority implied, in order to 






oalj the pciticipaJ put of ery subject, 
CBfi/ni itil* My meulh Ijkt Lard 



InRoia.i.a. Pantaara; ffOmth 
/•Ilia, ami tMall htlim in Uiiu Ata. . 

inicla which ii menlioaed hare, bauuac. bji Ihu lulnclu, God eaulili>h«l 
the aaiiaur'i aiil)uril]r. ■• ■ lawfiier, uid conBrnHid all lh« ctoclrinti 

■acT 10 be b'eflend, In order " 1» o'edTuiDufb IhajTra'nol itu'cVld'lhc 
len. I( !■ a<M«l (var. ]3.\ for wlaitorvtr MoU tail upm Hi name o/llu 
t^rd tSall U lavtd. Nor(aJCbhilu>DCBnbaao«ai;nnlDriheGuipaL 

apDa the name of Ihc Lord. In thli tea, li it eildent Ihat iha apoHte . 



nuybecalberedlbe Ibl 



Ifltuu (AaU tlHf/'m milk («y «uiir« Mc Lord JtKU, and i!*iiU Mien in 
iiint klatt lial Gud iaih raited Un /ram IMi dtad, tkau thail bt land. 
Cbolbuion boplie* onre ihao ;>raleiaioD. A true beliavei in JciuaUhrliit 
Meolfi Indot hta-on aecoTd, vn^ita the antcleiof hiabrlier: and 
when he !■ peraeculed, and uamlBcd coneerDiDC hia reUiion, he reidllr 
— r. .... ._,.u ij (Ki. — -,ri1yardfciUi(ulne»r '— 






PJ;0« 



T. 13.) In theae dilTer' 



r> mtlaphon. 



XI. No ariide of faith am be eilablit/ied fnu. 
parablei, or tingle oiiicure and figuraiive ttxit. 

The meUphorical luigaage of the prophets, and figutative 
eipnnaiong nhich abound in the Scripluret, tre olculaled to 
promole the purpoaea of godlineu by acting on tbe imagination, 
and by influenciog a beltevec'a conduct; but the; never vrie 
intended to be a reielation of Gospel principlra. Instead of de- 
riiing our knanledge of Cbriitianit; bom parablea and figUT»' 
live passages, on tnii'mats acfuninlance -muh the iloclrinei af 
the Gatpel it neceiiary, in trder t» be capable of inlerpretiug 
them. 

The bciutinil osrable of the men who TfU unonf thieves (Lnke i. 30— 
^.) li tvidenilT Inlendad Io loDnence Iha Jews to be beneToleniind klnil 

a repreaenulloD of Adun'a hU. ud o( man'a recover; , Ihroiuh ihelnter- 
poiiiton ud lore of Jeaua Cbriat. Bui Ihuie, who embrace tWoplnloD, 

wboU]r Icnoianl of Aduo. and of Jenia Ch^a, could ever l»ni anr Ihinf 
concerning ihein, rmai what la relued in ihia panbie. Tha aune obter- 

In nhichthe doclrlDei of the Oespelojuial be discovered bjanj pemuv 



CHAPTER VI. 

OK THE XORAL INTBRPIIBTATION Of SOSIFTUBS. 



I IHTCKPKBTATION OT 1 



aye, spiritual, typical, prophelical, and doctrinal parts <?the 
.Sacred Writings, it now remains tliat we cottsidiiT the Moral 
Parts of Scripture. These, indeed, are Io be interpreted 
precisely in the aame manner as all other moral writinga. 

regard being had to the peculiar d ' "'- ■ 

— . i^^ (Jig jgg jn „hich they 



of the sacred 
which 



il topic*, after the oriental man- 
.... a highly ii^iative style, and with similitudes, and 
figures considerably more far-felched than Is ueual among 
Greek and Latin authors, or even among the modems. 
Affair), being for the moat part persons in the common walks 
orlife, the; generally deliver Iheir precepts in a popular 
manner, adapted to the capacilieB of those to whom the; 
were addressed. In the examination of the moral parts of 
Scripture, the fallowing more particular rules will be found 



with n 

For want of attending to this canon, how msn; moral truths \ 
have been pushed to an eilent, which causes them silogelber to 
bil of the efiect they were designed to produce \ It is not to be 
denied that universal propoeitions msy be oBered: such are 
frequent in the Sciiplures as well as in profane writers, snd also 
in common life ; but it is in eiplaining the eiprennons by which 
they are conveyed, thai just limits ought to be applied, to preient 
them from being urged too fir. The Dilure of the thing, and 
i, win always afibrd a criterion b; 



■ tacks's Preftea Io the EplBles, (WoAs, T^ UL p. STT.) 



I HOBAL PABTS OF BCSIPTUU. 

which to ondenttlld moral propositions with the requisite limiti^ 
lious. In order, bowarcr, ihat this subject may be better under* 
slood, and apptik] to the Scripture*, we will state a few e( the** 
limiistioni, and itlostrate them by eiamplea. 

I. [■n«per»ai at indefinite maral prtptiiliBnt tfien dautt 
nuihing aort than the natural aplitude er tendency of a thing 
lu produce a certain effect, even althaugh that effect thntd 
n„i ocUuiUg lake place. 



relersirs, H 
itgoo3nU 



• mliJ^aling anger la potpled ou 
in OUT produce adllt>reolre 
tf ia Ae rAoI mtl harm ytu. 



ealed; buML atmplr flenolea 
irobabCj produce, vlt. EDBOr 
id, on IhD oilier hud, their 

t denala tnly wAo/ 



•2. l'::-DeTiai ar indefinite prapatilian 
eneTuHy sr tften taket place. 
Aa bi PioT. ulL «. Train up a cMU in Ilie icoy Jhe tkimid ga; and 
hfJiciiddluaianel depart/TBin it. Mare Ihe viae monarch tnllmalaa 
It whsl alsriys lakes pises, but vhal la Iba frequent eonsequenea of Jndl- 

T K ■■ Ti-iof tiie mannera, viniies. orTJcra of oinlcuLif aahiHn coodl- 



.; (ood, or good in 



igs^aol 
ill thai no man i* bf na 



rlo Ibiii ta the languue of The LliuriTof Ihe AniUesn church :-- 
,,becauae throoih Ibeweakoeaa of niir monslnalara, we can 

I Ihing, wllhoul ihnu (rani us the help of ibv grace." <CoDeat 
r Siinds; liter Triniij.) On which Bishop Tomltna ramaiks— 

lligUtr"^ — ---*.., .•_„".. .... Lu._._.„_ 
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3, l/tintrtal f indtSiu'le pntanlitmi /requaillu denote tha "e™nfnci]ciniOKli,"or '■co«m!li<irj»^«4JoD," Mtberme^W 

hl«hrl«lJ«iiiu,elii»fnof Soil, huned wiUiCiirlBlnhip ", I,*™ ^".° .J ."■T _ .l "? ."_ ."_. _"zITr^" i-J- 1.XI ItSTi!^ 

wilb Un IhM tli> dmd, •i[tin| witti Mid in h. ■- '■ '"- "^" "•"• """" ' ""'^- '*" '*" w""""^' -"*> *ft-, "-J *-l 

UcDlHlT Mm Piul CTiI. III.5.) ari, IbU Ibaj in 



amlrarg tin iiforbitlden ; and vihrre any lin ii forbidden, tit ' 

["'niw^^''*h^f RiT'' om'raryrfu/y u enjoined. 
uii'a, u UHiUni tha Ju&IUbUitj of ihc prianluiod. A timjila Inqwcikin, Thiu, in DeuL vi. 13, nbere we (IC commmtidfd to •nre God, 

*'°'^"\""}"'^^.^"t^ "'!^'T.i!"/'^'ii*'!t'!""'L''- ^^ „ ^ foriiidden to Kne uiT other. Therefore, in Mm. ir. 1ft 

hood.no<»li«iih«pri™i.r«U.dldp»rltoniL TUe .pirtic«t«iof ibTi mia it i» »aid. Him sn/y ihalt thou lerve; and u bonounnK putata 

wtU NkewUa Biplun FroT. iri. 10. li, 13. is reqnirrd in Ibe fifth CDnnnuidnienl (Eiod. is. IS.), H>curnf 

4. Matt) preetptt are ilelivertd ffeneralli/ and aitctuttti/, thrm in farbidden. (MalL i<, 4.} Stealins being piohitnted in lb 

etncernitig meral dutie; wUch are talg ta 6e taken vith cer- eighth commBrdmenl (Eiod.ii. 15.), diligence in ooralUagB 

tain limitalioni. enjoined in Eph. it. SS. 

For ln>i»nc*. when wa ac eoinimiKled net la bt onjry, we mint under- V. Negaliiii art bindini' at aU Unite, but not affirmalita ,- ' 

(tanil, wtihouii»u«',«nd nni b^yowlrneuure: whrn wa ira rorblddan ^j,/ it, tm dumI nner do that urhicli it forbidden, Mauri (W 

T-^rngT la tttnilettralhtipmi'mlkaldonh aril. {Ro<n-x»i. I) Pub- Viiektdlu far God. (Job liii. 7.1 
lie laafeuu, or punlahincnl.lherfrore,li clearly nutpmMbiled. Out.- „ '^ . '" ' 

. ue to be OUT du^, ■ 

idTlie IMarMa or%Hicr. Mcm miT ?*» '9*''°<*' P"y*'t public wonhip, repioving othen, *islint ita 



DoiforbMUw 

to tha iDpTion ot iniin ina ine iniarHia 01 jinacr. Moan hti, i'«ni ,,.-.- 

ikaU/taTi>iiLardilitOad,aiidiamliim,mdtiMaavtarbylutnami. «", uid other norki of chanty and mercy, will be oarditji 

jDaal rt 13.) nao ^ airtar, ana Aa pnphai JrnmUb, Me Lard long ai WB live ; but, *■ we cannot peHbim thew Hi oU lioH, wi 

UmU, in truth, in jHdiminl, ami In ritUtanaiuta. (Jat. tt. a.) Our „,=, . ^...i' " . ,i.- „ ,■ _ ^u ™,__^_i. 

Hulinir hiniaalE whralnium] b. Ibe hWl^al, to Ibe name of Ih. il.ln» ""«» <" •omeOm*. one thing. aomeUmea another, u <q>portEBa( 

fhid. ID dreltre wIMherba wiitbe CUnat Iht Sam^OadllUiL nil. Si, otlaia. Hence m the otMer*ance of negauic precept*, ChMia 

^^j2?d'I?NH;^li!;Mi'^mh,rJS>llidhJK"ii3IL'iS" courage and Chriatiwi prudence are equally ne>c«>«V7 ; th«>.- 

Bl«ST"»''l'rf"«il»«««"«i"n''"1™™'^'''»''*"'^''«ilriiinlo.ocul<™ "er, that we may never, upon an; ocraiian or pretence, do tlal 

a( aBdajqwelaii^ ihe nwui- nf (Swl, lo ««§ wberc Iha trulh la iloiibiful which in positive preceptn is pronounced to be e»il; tbe lalar. 



II. ilany Ihinijii in morale, lehitk are not ipeken compaiu- 



tbing. 



„..^., -rt ntctrllulee, h, be'ihiu undttetiad. VI. When an adion it dttur required or tommended, *« 

1. In Matt ix. 13. and lii. 7. Jeau. Cbrirt. ehing Hoa. vi. 6.. PT".*^ ^^L^'^tr't ^j'^J^^T^: '^ t^!^ " "'^ 

«,., that G0.I deaired mercy and nat .acrifce. Yet he had '" ** ^"^f""" P^P^ ■""''«' "'"' •" " P"'P'^ ""'""'■ 

prearHbed that victitm ahouy be oflered. This, therefore, mow The giving of aim. may be mentioned «i an inatuxe; wIriA 

lio underrtood coraparativclj. aacr^fice being compared with |' "O"" ™"' oaU-nUlioui motive*, we an aamred, la dupleaw( 

m^rcy, or wHh acU of bumani^ and benevolence ; which, the '" «"' "Sbt of God. Compare Matt vi. 1—4. 

conleil dioWB, are here intended. The wnee of the pa-iuigc in VII. When Ike fattrtir of God or ealralion in pmnOted la «<n 

queaiionialliiar— /rfviiirr mercy a>i'/ nor .ricri^fee .- in other dird nr duty, all tke other duliet of rthgion ore tuppoaei ta il 

Wordi. I prefer acts of charily to raille™ of positive institution, righllg perfurmed, 

"'Tl '" ^^- '"^""' "'*J' '""■*'* y''-^ '"'"'' '^'>"- . Tbe givinff of alma, as well as vi«ting the &lherle». end wiiiw 



r> be then 



■inff f«o.I and raimrnt 



in their ^miction (Jimesi. 27.), may be noticnl a* eiample« 
" ' ' onder>lood, ■ '' 



competence of wealth 1 These thing", therefore, are coin[«ired i;|,Hg,Un .irlue Were necMsarv to salralion ; 'but that the «■ 

with what are called the lu.uiiea of life.' ,ip„|„ ^i„ug ;„ question i» one'of several necewa^' ""J nioiBml. 

in. Printipaii inrliide thtir aeeeiaariet, /hat t>, wliaimer ous virtues. The application of Ihia rule will iUuttiale Mr 

appraachei or coma near to Ihtm, or has ani/ Itndmey lo them. Lord's declaration concerning a fuliire judgment (MatL iii, M 

Thus, where any flin is forbidden, we muHt be careful not only — 3S.) ; where, though charitable anions only are menliaiHl 

to avoid it, but niso evcr>'lliing of B similarnature. andwhatcver yet we know, from other passages of Scripture, that eveTv idlr 

may prove an occasion of it, or imply our consent to it in others; word, as well as tlio sccirt thoughts of men. tiesidea tbeiractiiH 

and we must endeavour to diasuade or reatrain others from it. will be brought into judgment. 

romnsre Mo". V. !l-ai lThc««.r.a Jmkffl Ephes. v. II. ICw. VIII. JtTien a rerlain stale or tondifioa l» pnmminrrd bkpii, 

w'm's iiif Vliuiis eiIliuimVHh« ou'M^*M7ir"«bIS'tu drih"I^f°i^ "" "".V ?""">« " annexed lo il, a luUabk diipunillon ofnM 

•i-xordlnii lo €Hir rMnaeUve ntieea eiparUi**. nr uppiiniiallles. sre Jike! '> mpjHoed to prevail. 

wlwienMned Bee oaa. ivill IS. Ileal, vl. 7. Ileb. a. ^— Z>. l^nonihla Th„. — >■— ■!■- — -im;-.-j — i. ■ . , .1 

ItrnuBd our Lord makes [be law aarl tlia pronliets to Aepend iiiNa s sinc.Te . .' !)""• ""''" '"* P™" " "n'"™ »« P™"';!;'"™ "" '* ''~* 

Bili'ctlnaBMln*8tn(^>dBnaiuiB<Narkill.^31. Liiliri.Kr.)ibrrHuae, It is berjiuse sueh persons, lieing poor and afHielnl, are free trot 

whitre ibts preiails. ws shill aoi hmeinftg be di-firleai In any dm. nt the sins usually attendant on unaanrtiBcd prosperitv, and htrtW 

arzS£i,svs'SKi;;'rjss.r,"X'»nr a,.,„,™ u.. ™,„,-,™„ i^«. ^ ..„ o,,*.. 

aiauklnil See Koto, all 17, 14. TtiisutHervallaawUlleBvaUlIle room for 

-- — - -■ • "These 'enmurrao/'nn^Arrioii'aremlrawhlebilonM htndnadn-llf 

"Thi> human mind Is so weakened and viiiiteil bythe ain iif our flrst penahy or sin, buareoiily useful In esrrylnf men ma (ream denec^ 

tireiits. that wecinnnt I17 our own nUnral sfrnwh prepare II, or pui <| perfeeiina than la nrcvmiry la salvailun. Tliere la nnt ibe ftftiiM 

an a pniper BMIe, d.rlhe recejMlunnraBrlnxlallli, nrhir The perftirm- sullmrlly In ■'criptura Inrlliess eounaela of perCreiion : al! iheraln'kfH 



la us ChilHJsn^ lliai i 



thi- firot apiiai ami rise to nur andeannirn. that we iiny Inre a pml wUI ; laba aln. 
-...-t^":! i-mi-.i. i...i ■>- -mire nr tJod rlnea n« liesetl heavealai 



(IbhI. p. M.) Aisln : abd'luie^ iiMnmry, wherever ibey are apptkahlc. id 
itaaralH!li>re.H(ivea elemalUre; ami llie vlulalbin nr every me or ihf«e rnn 



Ihw annl wm la Ihua eaclieil. Ibe pare nr tlnri rlnes nia ilesen heavealapenVct'OlBlt. v.lR.]; smlailarllrMHlielnitshleioricmlirlaia 

leilerd that man haanultbe dtspo^inn, and. cnnaeqiiently. m>t the ability, cans ami enriesvourswe aUlI Mill ftll alam or ourwhole duly: iwllW 

tii<lii«hBtlnibealchieir»i>d]icoud,iilllH!isinfluvneedbyih«^lriIor mir deBckncirs aum be mipnlinl Ity tlie aliiindini rneriia ornurMraH 

fliKl" (IhhLpp. 0,61.) Reileeiiier. Wa an dlrBcled lo inist to the mete* of Giid, ud to M 

i m-bopBruIftird'aniseoora(.eoneernIn|tB.pIl«ni»l»oil8piriliiilRe|P^ n>et«atlnn or Christ ; aial M 'work ' _.,- -j- . 

ner*tloii,p.3r.diIhBdlt Hes ■!» anme dicelleni obH-rtalinnB to Ihe MinC Chll. IL I&), dial '- --■---' 

aainaelTecthinr. Maekni^hriti>mnienl»rTnnlJolinii.a3. - ' '■ ^- - 



.\ dial 1^ wi... - , — 

I It ia oflereiL Upon Ibese proumla we nay pr u ao as rt 

ibp. TiUolaon'a 
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God. If, however^ they be not the charactert described (u 
unquestionably there are many to whom the characters do not 
apply), the promise in that case does not belong to them. Vice 
^fertAj when any state is pronounced to be wretched, it is on 
account of the sins or vices which geneiidly attend it. 

IX. Some precepts of moral prudence are given in the Scrip* 
iures, which neverthtleiu admit of exceptions^ on account of some 
duties of benevolence or piety tKat ought to predominate. 

We may illustrate this rule by the oilen-repeated coimsels of 
Solomon respecting becoming sureU for another. (See Prov. vi. 
1, 2. xi. 15. xviL 18. and xx. 16.) In these passages he does not 
u>ndemn suretiship, which, in many oases, is not only lawful, 
out, in some instances, even 'an act of justice, prudence, and 
charity ;' but Solomon forbids his. disciples to become surety 
rathltf without considering for whom, or how far he binds him- 
self, or how he could discharge the debt, if occasion should 
require it. 

X. A change of circumstances changes moral things ; there- 
fore contrary things may be spoken together in moral things, 
on account of the £fference of circumstances. 

Thus, in Pro v. xxvi. 4, 5. we meet with two precepts that seem 
to be diametrically opposite to each other : ^Answer not a fool ac- 
cording to his folly ^ lest thou be like unto him ; and Ansver a fool 
mccording to his folly ^ lest he be wise in his own conceit. But 
if we attend carefully to the reason which the sacred writer sub- 
joins to each precept, we shall be enabled satis&ctorily to 
account for the apparent repugnancy in the counsels of the 
Israelitish monarch ; and it will be evident that they form, not 
Inconsistent, but distinct^ rules of conduct, which are respec- 
tively to be observed according to the difference of circumstances. 
The following observations on the two verses just cited will 
materially illustrate their meaning. 

A fool f in the sense of Scripture, means a wicked man, or one 
who acts contrary to the wisdom that is from above, and who is 
supposed to utter his foolishness in speech or writing. Doubtless 
there are different descriptions of these characters ; and some may 
require to be answered* while others are best treated with silence. 
But the cases here seem to be one ; both have respect to the same 
character, and both require to be answered. The whole difler- 
ence lies in the manner in which the answer should be given. 

*' In the first instance, the term, ' according to his folly,' means 
in afooliih manner, as is manifest from the reason given ; ' lest 
thou also be like unto him.* But in the second instance they 
mean, in the manner in which his foolithness requires. This 
also is plain from the reason given, * lest he be wise in his own 
conceit' A foolish speech is not a rule for our imitation ; never- 
theless our answer must be so framed by it, as to meet and repel 
it. Both these proverbs caution us ag^ainst evils to which we are 
not a little addicted ; the first, that of saying and doing to others 
as they tay and do to us, rather than as we would they should 
say and do ; the last, that of suffering the cause of truth or jus- 
tice to be run down, while we, from a love of ease, stand by as 
unconcerned spectators. The first of these proverbs is exempli- 
fied in the answer of Moses to the rebellious Israelites ; the last 
in that of Job to his wife. — It was a foolish speech which was 
addressed to the former; — 'Would to God, that we had died 
when our brethren died before the Lord ! And why have ye brought 
up the congregation of the Lord into this wilderness, that we and 
our cattle should die there V Unhappily, this provoked Moses to 
■peak unadvisedly with his lips ; saying, *■ Hear now, ye rebels, 
must we fetch you water out of this rock V This was answering 
foUy in a foolish manner^ which he should not have done ; and 
by which the servant of G^ became too much like them whom 
he opposed. — It was also a foolish saying of Job's wife, in the 
day of his distress, * Curse God, and die !' Job answered this 
speech, not in the manner of it, but in the mannsr which it re- 
guired, * What, shall we receive good at the hand of God ; and 
shall we not receive evil V In all the answers of our Saviour to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, we may perceive that he never lost the 
possession of his soul for a single moment; and never answered 
in the manner of his opponents, so as to be like unto them. Yet 
neither did he decline to repel their folly, and so to abase their 
•eU<onceit"3 

XI. Different ideas must be annexed to the names ofwrtuea or 
vices, according to different ages and places, 

> Tbas Jndsh beeame surety to his fiuher, for his brother Benjamin 
(Gen. zUiL 9. xliv. 32.); and Paul to PhUemon for Onesimas. (PbilenL 
18, 19.> 

• FuOer's Hannony of Scripture, pp. 17, 18. Bishop WarburUm has 
ghren uk txesUent iUastntkHi of the pssssce above expfarioed^ hi oos of his 
Bermoos. Bee his Worki^ vol x. Benn. S3, pp. 61— 79. 



Thus, holiness and purity denote widely dififerent things, in 
many parts of the Old Testament, from what they intend in the 
New ; in the former, they are applied to persons and things 
dedicated to Jehovah ; while in the latter, they are applied to all 
true Christians, who are called saints or holy, being made so 
through the illumination and renovation of the Holy Spirit, and 
because, being called with a high and holy calling, they are 
bound to evince the sincerity of their profession by a pure and 
holy life. 

Xli. In investigating and interpreting those passages of 
Scripture, the argument of which is maraJ^ — that is, passages 
in which holy and virtuous actions are commended^— iut Ufiekea 
and unholy ones are forbidden, the nature of the virtue enjoined, 
or of the sin prohibited, should be explained. We should also 
consider whether such passages are positive commands, or merely 
counsels or opinions, and by what motives or arguments the 
inspired writer supports his persuasions to virtue, and his dis» 
suasivesfrom sin or vice. 

In conducting this investigation, the parallel passages will be 
found of the greatest service ; and in applying the writings of the 
New Testament as authority for practical institutions, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish thoee precepts or articles, which are circum- 
stantial and tempomiy, from such as are essential to true religion, 
and therefore obligatory, in all ages. Not only are all the important 
laws of morally permanent, but all those general rules of con- 
duct, and institutions which are evidently calculated in religion 
to promote the good of mankind and the glory of God. The 
situation of the first Christians, during the infimcy of Chris- 
tianity, required temporary regulations, which are not now bind- 
ing on the church. The controversy concerning holy days, and 
particular kinds of food, occasioned Paul to enjoin such temporary 
precepts as suited the situation of tlie church when he wrote. 
Abstinence from the use of unclean beasts, in compliance with 
the opinions of the Jews, is not now necessary ; but a condescen- 
sion to the very prejudices of weak brethren, in things indifierent, 
is at all times the duty of Christians. Those doctrines which 
were evidently adapted to the situation of Christ's disciples, when 
under persecution, do not apply to their conduct, when enjoying 
full liberty of conscience. Exhortations, which are restricted to 
particular cases, must not be applied as rules for general conduct 

Those directions, to be kind and hospitable to one another, in 
which the customs of eastern countries are mentioned, are not 
literally to be observed, by those among whom different manners 
prevail. Paul enjoins the saints to salute one another with a 
holy kiss. (Kom. xvi. 16.) The Jews saluted one another, as 
an expression of sincere friendship. When Jesus Christ observed 
to Simon that he was deficient in kindness and affection, he said, 
Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman, since the time I came 
in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet, (Luke viL 46.) The dispo* 
sition is incumbent on saints, u all ages of the worid : bat not 
this mode of expressing it In order to teach the diKiples, how 
they ought to manifest their afiection, for one another, by per- 
forming every office of friendship in their power, their Lord and 
Master took a towel and girded himself, and began to wash the 
disciples* feet, and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he 
was girded t and said. If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet, 
(John xiii. 5. 14.^ In those hot countries, after travelling in 
sandals, the wasning of the feet was very refreshing, and an 
expression of the most tender care and regard : hence it is men- 
tioned as an amiable part of the widow's character, that she hath 
washed the saints* feet and relieved the afflicted, ( 1 Tim. v. 10.) 
It is evident, that this mode of expressing our love to one another 
was not intended as a permanent law, but a direction adapted to 
the prevailing custom of the people to whom it was originally 
given. 



In conclading oar remarks on the moral interpretation of 
the Sacred Wntings, it is worthy of observation, that they 
contain two kinds of moral books and discourses, viz. 1. Di" 
taehed sentences, sach as occur in the book of ProTerbs, in many 
of our Lord*8 sermons, and in seyeral of the moral exhorta- 
tions at the close of tiie apostolic Epistles ; and, 2. Continuous 
and connected diseourses, sach as are to be found in the book 
of Job. In the former, we are not to look for any order or 
arrangement, because they haye been pat together just as 
they presented themselyes to the minds of their inspired 
aathoTS that, in the latter, we most carefully attend to the 
scope. Thns, the scope of the book of Job is spedfied in the 
second and third yenes of tkt thirty-second dnpter ; to thiB, 
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Ihenfoie, the whole book must be referred, without leeking 
fbcany mjreieries. , 

The siyle aUo of the moral parts of Scripture is highlj 
figuratiTC, abounding not only wilh bold hyperbolei and pro- 
■opopcEiBS, but also wiOi intitheses and »eemiug paradoxes; 
the lormer must be explained agreeably to thos* ^neral 
niles, for expounding the figurative language of Senplurei 
which have already been staled and il1uBlraled;i and the 
Islter must be interpreted and limited according to the nature 
of the things far instance, the beatitudes as related by St. Mat- 
thew (ch. »,) must be compared wilh those delivered at - 
dilTerent time, aa related by Saint Luke (ch. vi. 30. rf teg,' 
and from this collaiion we ehalt be enabled lo reconcile tf__ 
aeeming differencee, and fully to uodeistaad the antithetic 
nvings of onr Lord. 

Lastly, aa the moral Benteocee in the Seriptarei are written 
tn the very concisB style peculiar to the Orientals, many 
passages, are, in consequence, necessarily obMure, and there- 
fore admit of various expnsitiona. In such cases, that in- 
terpretation which is most obvious to the reader will in general 
be sufficiently ititelliiriljle for all purpnsesofiirocfiai/n/i/fcn- 
lion, and beyond tliis we need not l>e aniiously solicitous, if 
we should tail in ascertaining the precise meaiung of every 
word in B proverb or moral sentence. 



SECTION II. 

I DTTERPBETATIOH O* TM« 1^ 



^riptural sense of the term, is sdeclarB- 
« of the divine will, in which God signifies 
what particular blessings or good things he will freely bestow, 
■s well B9 the evils whichTie will remove. The promita, 
therefore, dilTer from the Ihrealeningi of God, inasmuch as the 
former are declarations concerning good, while the latttr are 
denunciations of evil only : at the same time it is to be 
observed, that promises seem to include threat*, bocausp, 
being in their very nature tondUianal, they imply the beslow- 
ment of the blessing pramised, only on the condition being 

Kerformed, which hlessing is taeitli/ threatened to be with- 
eld on flohcompliance with such condition. Further, pro- 
mises differ from the a>mmand» of God, because the latter are 
significBtiouBof Ihedivine will concerning a duly enjoined to 
be performed, wlille promises relate to ma-cy to be received. 
Ab a considerable portion of the promises relates to the per- 
formance of moral and of pious duties, they might have been 
discussed under the pteceiling chapter; but, from the variety 
of topics which lliey embrace, it has been deemed preft'rable 
to eire them a sepamte consideration. 

There ate four (.'lasses of jiromises mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, particularlv in the New Testament; viz. 1. Promises 
relating to the Nlesaiah ; 'i. Promises relating to the church : 
3. Promises of blessings, both temporal and spiritual, lo tlie 
pious; and, A. Promises encoumgLng to the exercise of the 
several graces and dutirs that cumpiMC the Christian charac- 
ter.' The two first of these classes, indeed, are many of 
thcin pTidielioRt ns well as promises ; consequently the same 
obBdrvutions will apply to thcin, as are slated for the in* 
terpretution of Scripture prophecies;' but iti regard to those 
promises which ate directed to particular persons, or to the 
performance of particular duties, the following remarks aie 
olTered lo the attention of the reader. 



I !<n pp. 3SJ— 3n mpni. 

> Tlisii- pniNiwHisrEciiIlrcicil loil pthilcil il ienflh, IniuKful nuuinsl, 

Tramit—efaaiptuTt, arranstd muter pniprr llradt. Bj 3iiuu«I Clirke, 

whkb ■boiinrl m rrror* uC rrftrtncc t" Hit fiu ordcripiure. Of ths 
ncni hBUwis. ihal piit)Ualwil bv Mr WiUlun (."upenler (Umdnp, 1^ 
Wmn.) li one or Ihv hum umM: the ciHiar liu vgrJtiiid ths rerercnni, 

u >iiililliinurftbout tvohundredpniuiiiieiiW^builiaiice tbenluBoflhii 

■ Hh np Xt)-..aiU niira. 

• AR.XVli. nf Ihr UunreKslnn of <hr Anflkin Church, Stcnilir lo Ihli 
Is the dcFtemUia of the Helvetic Confsuicm. which In (tnrnl ijinbiiliiri 
wlthtbuoflhr KrilialiCaiuTeh. "In the lempluion concern Inn pcedeilJ- 
Ditioii, toil which, prriope, !• mora iIhic^tom Ihni uii olhct. wf ibnulil 
derin cniiliin rron rhe conrtdcnlion. tliil Ooit'ii proinirci ire grnrral lo 

- the Ku\y Retbrmer* In ihclr Wniino," p. SI. 



I To us " ths promim of God are general ■ 

I The Gospel diipenaation i> described u s covenant betweoi God 
and man; and the lalTation of evei; individual is made I* 
de|irnd upon his ohMnance of the proposed conditiou. Mn, 
u free sgcnu,bsTa it in tlwir power lo peribnn or not to prilbni 
these conditions ; and God foressn from etemit;, who urould and 
who would not perform them, thst i>, who will and who will oM 
be Hved sttbechi; of judgment."' If, therefore, the pii>riities<4 
God be not fliUilled towaida ua, we may rest aasured that the 
fault does not ivst oith Him "who cannot lie," but with cn> 
■elves, who have Ikiled in compljing with the conditioiu eitha 
tacitly or eipre«*ly annexed to them. We may, then, apply 
general promiaefl to ourselves, not doubting that if we perform 
the condition eipresaed or implied, we ahiall enjoy the dmrj 
pramised : for, u all particutsis are included in uniTcraali, il 
follows that a general proiEiiae is made a particular one to bil^ 
whose character cturespoiula with those to whom such geiutd 
promise is made. 



cusH wtlD CtruC by hillb ; InulUrrwenli tn believe in hUu uS beds* 
hia (haclpio ; and the utcnace imptial Is, thai If (htjr da noi Ihui chu,' ikq 
wjU not nad resL Himllar prwatHS occur In Joluk iii. 16. ukd 1 Tim- i. 1 

II. SurA prcmutt 
in olhtr aaa of the k 
offaith. 

It is in promises aa in commands : Ihc^ do not txdimnlj 
concern those to whom they were first rosde ; but, being iatateS 
in the Scriptures, thej are made of public benefit ; (or ■mhainnt' 
fAiMft wire written a/orelime, were vriften^r eur luei llaf 
we, thrtugh patience and CBmfirl tf the Scriptiirei, migii 
haiehnpe. [Rom, iv.4.) 

Thus, whal was spoken to Joshua, on hia going up aguiui 
the Canaaniles, lest he should be discouraged in that eaterpiir, 
is applied by Saint Paul as s remed]' against covetouueir x 
Inordinate caie concerning the things of this hfe ; it being aw} 
comprehensive pramlie that God will riever &il us nor romalt u. 
But if we were to apply the promises contained in Ps«l. xdi. li 
■nd Jer. xiiiL 40. arid John x. SS.aaproDilaesof nAfB/nfrudiii. 
de/eciiSle grace to believers, we should violate every rnle of utd 
interpretation, ss well as the analogy of faith. A disUnOioa. 
Iiawever, must be taken between such of the promLies in the <^ 
Testament, particularly in the book of Paalma, as are of uniTfrMl 
application, and such as were made to those laraelites and Jm 
who obeyed the law of God. nhich nere atrirtly d mptral. Of 
ihls dcscripliiin arc ail thu>e promises of peace and pm^ierit; ia 
ihii world, which wera liliraUi/ auttablo to the Jewish diiptsB- 
•n, God havitig encouraged them lo obey his laws, bj promiit 
of peculiar poitcc and prosperity in the land of Canaan. UliFfW 
under the Gospel JiBpcnsation, " eodhneas hath" indeed 1^ 
miso of the life that now is, ss welt ss of that which iiB 
i" (rj'im.iv, 8.), but widisneiccplion of the eron, wlw 
ihat may bo best for ua, in order to our future I 



> Dp. T»iii 



1 nf Thfolosj, Ti 



lort^naUau Dnclrlue piibll 



srs."'?; 



whicli nuithl oni [0 be lessennl la BUTiDdiBieni bj iheeircumsuactDlu 
luA hi>in( nur(Kl oT popish ermrs— '"AHbauih Uoil's |>niiuiaea luK a 
L'hrlH be luianilBbla, jol Ila mallglh Ihem not tn ua, bin ttiH »ii4im.i. 

aiahy leckim upoa tU 




iinlnliini, sudho ahatl itjvs jnhi rrsi— real frooi the hard senhadi o( 
ind apprthr, aad gullly t«r. Thai joke la he*»— r*a/ bardra ii iw 
nble ; Him jeka la eaajr, ami M« burdm Vn. Bui. come ia alsctni 



le hi lijyatiitf inil dlaaimalttlao. Thli 
laai ilvio bare called yoBrseb ~ ' 
IhI under Iha Gospel Dghl— |- 






hr of which ..^'i I'vi-r wJH-d. To ihoae w^ d 

},y ilir vandid nf Ihalr Uvea il will ba of ■» 
, 'Lord, Locd!'" Semwos, p. 490. 91 Mta. 
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iven. So that the promifes in the Old Testament, of a general 
in thit life, are not ao literally to be applied to Christians 
■■ tliey were to the Jews.' 

in« Gad has tutted At> promises to his precepts, 

Bj his precepts we see what is our duty, and what Aould be 
tkm 9CQpe of our endeavours t and by his promises we see what 
Is our inability^ what should be the matter or object of our 
fr^jfers, and where we may be supplied with tliat grace which 
win mable us to discharge our duty. Compare Deut x. 16. with 
Dint. XXX. 6. Eccles. xii. 13. with Jer. xxxiL 40. Exek. xviii. 
31. with Ezek. xxxtL 37. and Rom. vL 12. with ▼. 14. 

IV. Where any thing is promised in ease of obedience, the 

~~aiening of the contrary u implied in case of disobedience .• 

where tktre is a threatening of any thing in case ofdisobcr 

a promise of the contrary is implied up(m condition of 



In illastration of this remark, it will be sufficient to refer to, 
eompare, Exod. xx. 7. with Psal. xt. 1 — 4. and xxiv. 3, 4. 
Exod. XX. 12. with ProT. xxx. 17. 

Tliere are, howeyer, two important cautions to be attended 
in tiie application of Scripture promises ; yiz. that we do 
" Tiolate that connection or dependency which subsists 
reen one promise and another ; and that we do not invert 
dtet fixed order which is observable between them. 

1. T%s mmtual connection or dependency subsisting" between 
pT9miseSt must not be broken, 

Jkm the duties enjoined by the moral law are copulative, and may not be 
dhjIslBcd JB tbe obedience yielded to them (James ii. 10.) ; so are the bleas- 
sifB of Che promises ; which may not be made use of as sevorod from each 



other, Ulce anstringed pearln, but as eoilected info one eatiro chain. For 
inittance, throughout the »scred volume, the promises of pardon and 
repentance are invariably connected together ; so that it would be pre> 
sumptuous in any man to auppoM that Gud will ever hearken to him who 
implores the one and neglects to seek (he oiher. "He pardoneth and 
ab<4olveth all them titat truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy word.** 
In like manner, in PaaL Lxxxiv. 11. the promise of #race andgiory ia so 
insepambly united, that no neraon can lav a juat claim lo the one, who is 
nut previously mane a partaker of the other. Bishop Home's eommen> 
tary on this verse is not more beautiful than just.* 

2, In applying the promises, their order and method should 
not be inverted, but be carefnUy observed. 

The promises made by God in his word have not inaptlvbeen termed an 
ample storehouse of every kind of bleasings, including both the mercies 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. There is, indeed, no 
good that can present Itself ssan object to our desires or thoughts, but the 
promises are a ground for faith to believe, and hope to aspect the enjoy- 
ment of it ; but men our uae and application of them must be regular, and 
suitable iM>tb to the pattern and precept which Christ hss given ns. 

Tbe Pattern or ewmple referred to, we have hi that most compreben- 
sive prsyer, emphatically termed the Lord** Prayer (Matt vt. 9—18.) ; In 
which he shows what is chiefly to be desired by us, viz. the asnctiflcstion 
of his name in onr hearts, the coming of his kingdom into our souls, snd 
the doing of his will in our lives ; all which are to be implored, before and 
above our daily bread. We are not to be more anjdous for iuod tbsn for 
divine grace. 

The Precept alluded to, we have in his sermon on the mount (Mstt. vi. 
33): Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and hia righteoueneoe, and ail 
these things ohaU be added unto you. The soul is of more worth than Uie 
Mly ; as the body is more valuable than raiment; and therefore the prin. 
cipu care of every one should be, to secure his spiritual welbure, by inte* 
resting himself in the promises of life snd eternal happiness. Here, how. 
ever, a method must be observed, and the law of the Scripture must be 
exactly followed, which tells us (Psal. Isjuiiv. 11.) that God first gives grace 
and then glorv. " Aa it is a shi to divide grace from glory, and to seek the 
one wiilioui tlie other : so it is also a sin to be nrepoeterous in ouroeeUng, 
to look Jlret after happiness and then after holiness : no msn can be rigbtqr 
solichous about the crown, but he must first be careful about the race ; 
nor can any be truly thoughtful about his interest in the promisoaof fforj 
that doth DOi first make good his title to the promises of grace."* 



CHAPTER VII. 



OH THE INTERPRETATION) AND MEANS 07 HARMONISING PASSAGES 07 SCRIPTURE, WHICH 

ARE ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 



Ai;tbovoh the sacred writers, being divinely inspired, were 
■eeeMirily exempted from error in the important truths which 
tiMj were commissioned to reveal to mankind, yet it is not 
t9 oe eoacealed, that, on comparing Scripture with itself, 
wme detached passages are to oe found, wnich appear to be 
QOBtfadictory; and these have been a favourite topic of cavil 
with the enemies of Christianity from Spinosa down to Vol- 
HdrSy and the of>po6eiB of Divine Revelation in our days, who 
Ittve copied their objections. Unable to disprove or subvert 
the indisputable Facts on which Christianity is founded, 
•Dd detesting the exemplary holiness of heart and life which 
H SDJoiDS, its modem antagonists insidiously attempt to im- 

Si the credibility of the sacred writers, by producing what 
call eontradicttons. It is readily admitted that rea/con- 
ettOBS are a just and sufficient proof that a book is not 
dhriBdy inspired, whatever pretences it may make to such 
faM|Himtioo. In this way we prove, that the Koran of Mo- 
hsmmril could not be inspired, much as it is extolled by his 
jindriiig followers. The whole of that rhapsody was framed 
bf the wily Arab to answer some particular exigencies.* If 
new measure viras to be proposed, — any objection against 
or the religion which he wished to propagate, was to be 
reredf— any difficulty to be solved,->-any discontent or 

s CMIver^ fleered Interpreter, toL 1. p. 336. 

• Wp. WUkkM, In his admirable Discoorse on the Gift of Fresching, hss 
this mle ta the IbOowInf terms :—" Every Scripture does affirm, 
Ni er threslen. not only that which is expressed in it, but likewise 
wirich is lightly dedncible finoro it, tliouf h by mediste conse- 
L" (Dr. WUiluDs's Chrtsdsn Preacher, p. 22.) 
» *'Memo Christ Is oar ' Lord' snd our ' God :' he Is a ' sun' to enlighten 
aai dbect as la the wsy, snd a ' shield' to protect us sgsinst the enemies 
Sf ear satmkm. He wUI give 'grsce* to carry us on * from strength to 
MNBph,' snd *ti!kief* to crown us when we ' appear before him in Zion ;' 
fts snD * witbhoia' nothlns that is ' good* snd profitable for as In the course 
ef ear journey, snd wlU himself be our reward, when we come to the end 
** OoaMDsatsrj on the Psslms. toL il. (Works, voL ill. p. 81.) 

tporsiowe^ Trestise on the Promises, pp. 03. 66. The whole 

wOl ebiUKkntly repay tbe trouble of perastdf it There is slso an 

Me dtocoarse on the Prsndsss, In the Sermon poblished by the Rer. 

Back: In which their dlrlne origin, their suitsbility, number, 

of espression, the freeness of their eommunleetlon, snd the cer- 

of Ibelr eeeompUshmeirt, sre stsled snd tllnstrsted with equsl abilitT 
9se slso Hoombeck's Theofogla Practice, pars 1. ub. ▼. c. 2. 





^ n nielli's Ufc of Mohammed, pp. 166; 160. 



oiTence amonor his people to be removed^— or any other thing 
done that could promote his designs, — his constant recourse 
was to the angel Gabriel, for a new revelation : and instantly 
he produced some addition to the Koran, which was to fur- 
ther the objects he had in view, so that by far the greater part 
of that book was compoeed on these or similar occasions to 
influence his followers to adopt the measures which he in- 
tended. Henc^ not a few real contradictions crept^inio the 
Koran ; the existence of which is not denied by the Mus- 
sulman commentators, who are not only very particular hi 
stating the several occasions on which parttcular chapters 
were produced, but also, where any contradiction occurs which 
they cannot solve, affirm that one of the contradictory pas- 
sages is revoked. And they reckon in the Koran upwards 
of one hundred and fifty passages thus revoked. Now this 
fact is a full evidence that the compiler of that volume ctmld 
not be inspired ; hut no such thing can be alleged against the 
Scriptures. They were indeed given at sundry times and in 
divers manners, and the authors of them were inspired on 
particular occasions : but nothing was ever published as a 
part of it, which was afterwards revoked; nor is there any 
thing in them which we need to have annulled. Errors in 
the transcription of copies, as well as in printed editions and 
translations, do unquestionably exist : but the contradictions 
objected are only seeming, not real, nor do we know a single 
instance of such alleged contradictions, that is not capaole 
of a rational solution. A little skill in criticism in the ori- 
ginal languages of the Scriptures, their idioms and properties 
[oi whicn the modem opposers of revelation, it is well 
known, have for the most part been and are notoriously igno- 
rant), and in thd times, occasions, and scopes of the several 
books, as well as in the antiquities and customs of those 
countries, which were the scenes of the transactions recorded, 
will clear the principal difficulties. 

To the person who honestly and impartialhf examines the 
various evidences for the divinity and inspiration of the Bible 
(and it not only invites but commands mvestiga^on), moai 
of the aikged contradictions, which are discussed in the fo\. 
lowing pages, will appear frivolous : for they have been m»d^. 
and rduted nearly one hundred and fiAy years ainoe. Bxl\^ 
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they are now Tearaertetl, r^rdlesa of ihe satiafactory an. 
■nnn which have been given to them in various forms, 
both in thli counir; and on the Continent, the author wnuld 
deem hia work imperfect if he were lo aulfcr such objections 
to pass unnoticed, particutarly aa he has been called upon, 
throuffh the public press, to conaidcr, and to obviate them. 
Should the reader be led to thinlc, that an undue portion of 
the present volume is appropriated to the interpretation of 
paBsa^ea alleged to be contradictory, he la requested lo bear 
in mind that, althouj^h the pretended conlradicti 
considered, have for the most part been clothed 
plausible sentences,! yet their soptiistry cannot be exposed 
without a laborious and minute examin! '' ~ 

Wherever, then, 'one teit of Scripti . .._ 

diet another, we should, by a scrioim consideration of (hem, 
endeavour to discover their harmony; for the only way, bj 
which to judge rightly of particular paeaagea in any book, is, 
fimt, to ascertain whetlier the text be correct, and in the 
place to consider lis whole desi^, method, and style, sni 
to criticise some particular pnrts of il, without beatowine any 
Httontion upon llie rest. Such is the method adopted by all 
who would investigate, with judgment, any difficult passages, 
occurring in a profajie author ; and if a judicioua and accurate 
writer is not to be lightly accused of contradicting himself 
for any aeeminir inconBislencies, but is lo be reconciled with 
himself if possible, — unquestionably the same c<juitable prin- 



ON THB INTERPRETATION, «u. OF PAB8AGE8 IPii 

press. The apparent cootradicUons, in the historical (n 

of Scripture, arise from the ■"" 
from tilings being related 



Ttini,ln 






ihi^C. 



■I Jffut baplUrd, u 



tH II 



hliuDie CoiupanJ 

Prcijucntlif, slw, ■ diitinction of Ihe diOeient sensea of word*, 
a* WftI u of the dllTerent suhjecla and limcm, will enable 
obviate tho weioing lUtcrGpanqr. 

ST.): ami Huichcn, ^ a man Imp Chriil'i lapinf, lie rtoK icrr 
ifMf^ Ihtrr ia » cnntraitkllna ; ta, in ihc bniicr ulu*, naiurat < 
llw dnih ol tha bntr. i* iuImlMl •»■ Id ihe luier ptuKr, tpiritual «i 
ilmal chvlh. A^n. wlien Vomi ■](■, O^ ratr-nTlit liirmlh day 
ffmaUUttn^ai,aai.'i.%\in4tiMHmj*,»ljfFalhiritaliiik •-■•-■ 
(Jniw V. 17,), then li pa apiMtiikin or conimllcilon ; far Xontt li 
hi( of the work* of crnHon, ud Jeuu ot Uie watt* of profMHi 
■wBiwl wIUimOoiI wiHiut reptnlflS«^ R.ai.}; wid ret w« 
<Mli« piRi of Itw Olil TeMuiwnl Ihil /I nvxBHrfUc Lou fjtdC *« M 
MMM llK tarik iOfB. vl. (.)i Ukd lUu he hid mupSatUio t 



'1 luiw^iH oi wu« cvDM u> puK uiu Miu iHxi cuiioi reoeiu I IHH UhM 
Iw eliBuei hU courK m ibmi *> ohen ihM chmie ihelr ininde. aril • 
Iw mi' b« nM lo repnit. la IhMe, u waif u In olhrr liuOincrs, whe r 
fKrwiBd qoaliilea ortielinf > we nwribnl lo Hod. ihe ecriHiirea ipnk li 
— ■ ipetiliOB, oner Ihe i ■ 



T, ir wo I 



•peoli of Ihe Deii|r In » 

The contradictions which are alleged to exist in the Scrip- 
tures, maybe referred to thefollowingcbBBe8,viz. — seeming 
contradictions In hislorical passages — in chronologv — be- 
tween prophecii'B and their fulfil men I — in points of dfictrine 
and mnrality— in the quotations from tlie Old Testament in 
ttit! New— between the sacred writer* themselves — between 
the sacred writers and profane authors — and, lastly, seeming 
o philosophy and tho nature of things. 



oonttadictiotiB to 



SECTION I. 

SCEMINO COSnUDICnONB IS HiSTORIClL PASaAOEB. 

Most of tlie seeming contradictions in Scripture are found 
in ihe historical parts, where their connection with the great 
subject or scope is loss couBideralile ; and they may not nn- 
frequently be traced to the errota of transcritwa or of the 

• KMmp Jlnm*. nfhfn ennklni of ihe iliiiii«ennli( or inlJeli In brinir- 
ti« ftrwonl iil>jec-riana r.sAun Ihr arrtnliin'*, hu tin foUvwlna ri-aitrtt : 
— "MmivukI pilnnil nrf rli,- rwanhei, (■■uotl]' nereKiw to bn niailH 
ArHmiiup.iiiil»iir IhiJi kinit. rennnw anil %mnnre iiui> uk a nnita- 
*" IB l*rM Un»«. whirh It wIN rout InrajuE uil latviuiUj ttiVW paget lii 
siwwer When ihli l> done. Ihe Bue .inronno sbdba iriumpli^jTt uktnl 
u<n f h* nen war, a* ir OMhliw had ever been wrluon um ib* kMki. 
Anrt ai peopla In (enefal, for one raaion or mher, hke Smt ubjrriioDa 
beiM- thui km* anawen. ib iMs mode of dianiuifon (If It cm Iw iiylfd 
Burh) Un wUi mun erpr be aninil ui; whI wi> iniiH h; lonlenl wllh 

CWorki, vol vf pp 



"o, IS». 



Leiiera on lafldotii;, p. 8 



I a different order by the Escnd 
numbers, — and froin differeocet 
le place, and references to thoae 



i 1. Stenin^ Ctntradicli 

Thcae arise from variou* causes, oa the aourfea wbener 
the inspired writers drew their relations, the diSetrnt desi^Ds 
of the sacred wrilera, erroneouB reading*, obscure or ambigu- 
ous eiprcBsions, trantposiiions in the order of n&tTBting, tnd 
sometimes from several of these causes combined. 

.. Apparent conlradictioni, in the different rirmmitSTtrw 
ircei ■wAence the iiufirri 



related, ariie /ram the dift. 

Fnr toalaou In Iha brl 
mprcilniibe Unhand cl 



II recorded by Matthrw anil Mait 



nlarked, rrTi"kr><']r' pn'^bJe tbu"lii(7"re»lTFd ihrir lofornsuin^ 
Mary and iwpl^ or olhen of the Ainllj of Jrioi. Kow ean, ih«. u ■ 

prraeriFd by oral relalion ; allef wlileh, Otaaglt dtO^rins, ■» Hreithrita 
perfretly conilBent with Ibe ItiiUi I Again, durinf our Lonf a ihree •ran' 
'■—..« in Paleolne, Mailhew and Jotm weie eonitaiillT hia dlarlftu ^ 
aahna: the awrce of ftttr narralltea, ihrrefne. was ncuUr u» 
. j nihil* Luk* ind Hart not havlnf been ChrkK-a diaclpiea, rtMH 
Ihinii* aa ihef were coumuntealtd to them by lb* apoallri and oOitn 
who /rom Ita if ffmiAv were tft-KiOumu and miHultrt afiitamt 
— " — ' —- ' " :«<*eiitorhia<toiiptl Cr— 







lalcd, may 



thediflerent c 
on the diffrmt tietignM ■mhith the lacrd 
. •mptiUin of Ihtir narralii-et f for lb 
ilidbrrnce of dciign will neceaaahljr lead to a 
lection of drcumataneea. 



hkhiiKHleniopiWMra.ir liieatnplurea h«« aaaened lo earn b««« 
a liral and ari'iaHl chaiMert of Ihe book of Geneiia. Tlie dea^ « 
"'^ '■,"'I"!7' «'"?""■.'»• l» «l" » ***' •ceonni of the miift 



n of an Ihlim, fmin (be DCBfieH lo Ihe nobleH, ta apfiAMw H Ibi 

and eonirtilictarr nthna which at ihai ihn* prevwlcd wm^ iM 

lod oihor natknia. In ibt arcanri chanitT, tlw lacred ■!!« 

ne Ihini* uioie at Irnnli. <-••■-• '- "- 

brIellT. because be wnuld c 

onf emiiis Ibe «« d>K' worL ,.. , „ . 

■nuer In vhlcb B>e wa* liinurtl. aud aJM (ladtt 
■' " — '' -'■■-- rerapiiulaiini ii,r hiiui;'^ 



ri'allonoTall' 



iibrijr reratei ili* 

HI, Mo*** desrrlbet ihe 
phenonii-Da would I 
liad a apeolator bef 



lucceHdveIr preimtrd itarmiwIvF* lu a (ptdin:. 

.^•,»_„. *oui.lbBdc«i«nof Hiemro(«ok»e! 
la, lo relate Ihe vwlaa* ikm ■Ivt 
of DsTlri froiB a low cnndHioo u It* 



i.'"'wH'l'* "" P"!*'""* ">* » 



CJAanLixlli. A-n.li 



<0knr<;hmBlrIe>lhitblMnr7»fn*vidb>!tiiiaTlih him u klH, aad »- 
fctWi-ij mrntinii Ihe .heroes nf Ma araAe^ and ihen pncMdt M « 
irlihiDFnl of the eienls of his nitn. This lUhmie* of dnia vii 
oHinI Itar Ihe Tariailnus oecurrlnii in ih* mo prtocln] cbanien tv- 
iniRK Ihe hlatorj' of Ibna* hernra ; lor Id I ChrnB. xl Ih** an ree'«M 
tlie hetkBteiB nf Itarid'a rein, whh Jnab iUrudgred ai ilwlr head vl 
rea*!!] aaHined for hi* brine » pnlrularl.* diaihvuiahcd ; bia > ik* 
inrliuUnkelupleriitilauinel, (Then the hWorr nf Davlil'* rciga tiaJi' 

I, in almoM rvcrj pane, aa coplnin jemraiof Uie ariulca ot IjiacI' 
The difference of dni|^ hIjo will Ntuifactority expbin dv 
•ceniing dilTi'rcncc between the Bencalogie* of our Saiiov 
■n by ihe evangelist Mnlthrw and Lubo from tbe paWic 
registers, and which comprise ■ period of four thousand jnn, 
from Adam lo Joseph hi* repulpd father, or to Mary hi> mrtkit. 
The genealOBy Kiten by Saint Matthew was principally dttiiniJ 
llie pedigree of Irai 



therefore, 

I tlie pmmiwd seed, down from Abnhsn 

1 Ihrinish Solomon's line lo Jaiwb Ihet falber of Ji»^ 
Ibe repuleJ or /cfui fnihpr of Christ. (Matt. L 1— Itl 
That given by Sunt Luhe naa intended for the Genu'tn.ui 

n,pp.l3-lS. The subaequMil pm 
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'OF SCraPTURE, ALLEGED TO EE CONTRADICTORY. 



e upwuili from Ilcli. ihe lilheT of Muy, to 

; line of hii tan NatliDO, and from Nithim to 
xiiirurrin)[ with (he forinpr, and Tmrn Abraham up la 
Adam, who niu lliv immeiJiito "Son of Gud," bom without 
Mbcr or iDDther. (Luke iii. 23 — 38.)' 

To Uiii uliiirBclDry aniwcr to tbe cavils of modem inlidcla, the 
JewtobJKl — Wh; i* MarjDOt tncnliuned in tbi« g«ncali>gj, ind 
Joacpli vid to be the Nn of Ileli ^ 

"Aiuwn. Thin ii 1 DwiF at •^klng qulls mnmnKd by Ihf Olrl 
■rfvu. Fur ruiuiilr, Nth. lii. C3. Anil i^ Iht jirialw: Ikt tkildrem </ 

mma or tub Biciwmu or BiniLkii lu Oiuum n wmh imd rai 
■■IM mfitr iktir nant. Km li ippean Utai a paraM nf itie nrlntl; 
tribe, ec inbe .if Lm. lonk lo wlh ■ diDfhicr of BundlU, and (Aal 1' surf 
Ma Unr ^ Mil nsmart irrr* rrgar*^ luMUm ^Barslllai. tlwijili 
wuprr1]>ia« HHuuf Lm, ■nillhauili iIk luothcr'niuuirliDOIiiurnllnnrrl. 
■• MHph, Mtisf tlH ibuthteT of Ueli lo wile, ii cdJcd ihe luu of Hi'h."* 
That Saint Luke givea the prdii^rea of Mar;, the real mother 



er Chrirt, maj be coUecled from 


the followbg reamu 


:_ 


"1-TT., u« 


Cnl.hi- 


■1 Die inn 




Ihe Tlifl 








jn Uie ihrun 


of Ai./oiA( 


DavVi 


like I 3£); 


twnr 


la b« pro 


«J. bjlitr 


eocdou.' 




XamrjltaOti 


by Ihe 


Jrwi, ^ijp n 


, 'lh» diuKh 




uid bj ihe 


arirCtantiiu 




■taeduittlMt 


of Joakiuit 




BolAiUiu, 


MdDuklmtM 


KIDIA 


rlied fnin 




God,ni,T 


Uboh. u<l 


•^UOnm 




BlriTbui(ed.(!Chn]n.ii 




.herelbre. 
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The difftrcncea, howfver, which thus luhriil in the r«pecl[»e 
narmiivm of the ciaDgpliita, da not in any degm whatever aflcrt 
dieir credibilily. The Iraiiaacliaai rclatetl are ilill true and actaal 
tnnuctione, and cajiable of being readily comprehended, although 
there mny be a Irifliog durrepancy in Kime particular*. We 
lEnow. for inntance, that a dinrouric wa* delivered by our Lord, 
Ml aublimc, lO replete with mamcnloua iniilructinD, that the people 
were ailnniihed (If hit declriiie. But whether thia diacouma 

moment whatever. En like manner, aJthough there arc cii-cnm- 
ilanlial diflerencea in Ihe accounla of our Lord'i rnurrettion 
Irom the dead, (he thing itaplf may be known, and iti truth aiicer- 
lained.'' A narratits ia not to be rejected by rcaion of aoiDa 
divtriitif of circumatancei with which it ia related : fur iha 
character or human tcilimanj \t, tnbtlanliai truth under dr- 
cumiitantial variety ; but a eloae agreement inducea auipieion of 
confederacy and fraud. Important varialiona, and even conlra- 
ilwnyi deemed tuOicient lo ahake the crediUlitj 



Lif a fact; 



dif tt 



™ed t 



ehanied. 3. AnfinHarcaaeia ngbitoccun rlHwhrrr 

ter itie Balvlmiih Hnina*, lAeimliuFiDrBotauiun 

I nr DiivUI, uaiie la UM (taenliona of Hiliuhivt uid 

■u <„<Mie dnrrie aaaia ia ihe annn of the laiier, Ahiuil and 

.__e, a* MhIiifI n Maiihen m* Ihe ■BBor JerlunHh. orJc' 

hBiaEbiiB, who wa* carried awa« tou capmli* h* NebBchadueaau, an In 
Lake, Balaihk-l aniit tawre been tManndwn of KerL b* hii niMher'a pUe. 
«. Tbe emiaelM hlnadf hai eriiicallj duriamilinl the nal friAi ihe 
ItgmttfttwbHj, by a uareathetK^ miiark :~It»<— ■> -ic tn^'C^t, mt, 
•-»"s I"*-' =■'-.- ■■'■•l •■•'(■•.•— "Jeiiua—beiii((Bawaan-pui«]}ihr ion 
orjB*pph,(hBllnreanj)ihe!wiofllrO,"iirU>«rBBdHMbTihen4./»i-r'. 
M* ; bt M ilHiuk] [lw eUlpriB imalteri In Ihe iwrnlbnia be luniiheil,"' 
Tbia lBni|>reiaiBn of the (tneakiu n ilalni Luke'a tioiiH, if ii be ut< 
■MleA rrBBica al vnce pien <Uffic<iitr ; and (an Bilmp Hlein tua Iriily 
novbed) U U an Baiiinl aMrennHlilrnt wirli lUi-U Ihu, wa iMnk. ii chIi 

■be7 Mill 'nut trr. and htarlBf Ibe; oilt not uiidcrMiiid " ' i 

But the dinercnce in Iho circumitancei related, arising from 
die dUIetance in deaign of the Hcred wrilen, ia lo be found ' 
ehiedy in ihoaa cam, where the aaine event ia narrated very i 
^riefl; fa; one evangeliat, and i« deaeiibed mora copioualy by 

Ab eninple nf thli kind we hare In Ihr aecoiint of onr Ijinl'ii Ihrerfold 
leiupiawa m ihe vllil,'niei<i. which la rela'Ml nnre at Iciicili b; Mvihcw 
■viXulw, Hhtle Mark liii inrii a v-tj hrtef eumnw of itui orinricnce. 
■iM iheae nnukvi. wbich arlar i^o ■tilRHenc'-a of dnun, du am nrevni 
aain<M(D( tnni>BdietnnordiKrFpaBr>: tirniiiipl] known ihii Saini 
Mauvw vroie hii GoifHl a frm 7«t> alter our l.oN-i iHeniiuB. Wait 
nw thtHXh wholj tnnMalnt nf OBTeita Ihnu Judaitni. Hainl Hark'i 
SoapeL arabably wnnen ■ Boaie. waa aifapieil lo the tiatr of ihe cliurel. 
ttera. -hBh eooilBnl of a miaaie of eiinveria wlw had beea Vmm uiii 
Jna H e inaeni nanj direel ur oMigw eapkuiBlluBi iif Mauea in Salnl 
Haubn-.ttoapel, ta scrier lo reader iheoi in.re inieliniliiVio ihe ennv.roi 
biBB ftataUai. The tIoan!lDr>laiBI Luke wwwrtnea far Ibemnirdalr 
■w af tb« eoatena frma llHihenHn ; aeveral paita of it an»ir M be i<ir. 
flmwlT adaned la rflipUf ibe ditto* (oodoewi w Ihe flenllka. Ilcnci;, 
ka Itaeea up Chriafa hneaae la Adam, m icBi^ thai he waa tnb bbed «l 
Mwniman pranilaad In onr flmpairtnia, and Ihe 8a>t«ir uf alt their p™ 
■Mta. Heoiarta Ihe an afChriR-iblrih, and Ihe time when Ji<bnih< 
■VW bMuiu iBMunce lb* Oniqiel, by lb* relgiiBor ilie RnaiaH emp* 

tan deaUaed bii GnaprI n br pTnTyaaanip'iri^illM U Ihe^VI??lB 



of profane hiatoriana, it ought at liiut lo be admitted with 
equal weight in reference lo the aacred wHtrn It were no diF- 

)>Tofane hiBtoriana. Two or three may auflice. ft ia well known 
ihat Juliiia Cenr wrote hiatoriea bolh of the civil war and of the 
war in Gaul : the nme event* are related by Dion Caaaiaa, m 
well aa by Plutarch in hia livce of Pompey and Caoar. The 
IranaactioriB recorded by Suetoniui are alro related by Dion, and 
many of Ihem by Livy *ivd Polybiua. What diacrepande* ara 
diaeoverable between theae writer* ! Yet Liry and PolyUna are 



a lial 









rby 



anitr ■• proaane arveril iKki 

«Meb had bean ondlted by the Mhar r 

«■ Wrc^a which were be(lBnin|| to *|i 



- I^rd, nr lieU rnbillni id 



pp.EB9-J8S. 

• r'hfen?"' LuT'^i'*'''*''^ Loadon, I83i Sio. 

'Dr.Hale*'* AfHiyiiaToL l1,b<K.kli.pp.lin.-in. Inpp.TOO-TM he 
mai'lha Ji'iuiaJijIiM-lT'^ fi'r ninlcular aemiiiw rtiunipuici.;* bf 
f^^lTH.".!" ^ *l'^'^ 2."^- B"^"'« Pr^in-iSiiy wJ^tu^^pn- 
laad l« hh hMiwo of ihe Fraumila nf Mm »Mlhe*>* ffoaoel. froVii i 
OdFk Kearrlpiua la Triniiy Cnlh^e Ubrary al DiihNn. (Iir«iiHium u 

TVu^Mba Jitm DuUa. «r «... Piil^n I«l.) In IbJ* ])mit«kin he 
Maatnea and aMen ih> iKBcnlil** nf Ibe bypmheiia pruiwl by Afri- 
NBua, ■';""'; •I**"*'*! '"'I"?- J"™™™ ^ EuaeWiu (Ilia: Rcl 
ft. J_e. ri. avl iiaaKteied by Dr. Unlaer (Work^ vol. A pp. «B-m Svo 

•Nnd fma anni^afoar LnnPi relalive*. Aa Dr. Barrelfa beak la (carce 
■Me-iaporaiiHlT Niile knnwi., H <na« (railft Ihe r-*.l«likirB iC i 
■ol, U. pan «. ML Mi BOi. e7>)— CM : and aln wlih aoaia arichliDnal nh. 
•onMlw by Ar. A. ChM-. at the end at hi* coDiniein.rran TX ui 
ff»* •i"i''- ■■ ? *£••»■• ■■T»hte far eihihlilnt w the View, and Imraaa. 



•ariauB way* to harmonize their diaconlant n 
that, even when we fiiil, lhe*o diacordanrie* do not afiect Ihe 
general credibility of their hinlone*. Again.lhe embaa*y of the 
Jew* to the emperor Claudian i* placed by Philo in harvetl,»ad 
by JoBCphuB in leed-tintei yet the exiatcncc of thia embaaay wa« 
never Citllcd in queation. To come nearer lo our own limaa: 
Lord Clarendon ■lalea lliatthc Marquiaof Argylewaa condemned 
lo ho kajigeil, which •cntencc wa* eicculed on Ihe aame day : 
four other hiatorian* alfimi that he wbb beheaded upon Ihe .Wati- 
doy, haring been condemned on Ibe preceding Sarnrday i yet 
thin cimtradiction never led any pcnon lo doubt, wiiclber the 
Marquia nua executed or not. 
Much of the diacrepancy in the Goapcia ariaea from omiaaioD, 

TacitUB. and Dion Caaaiua have alt written an accounl of the 
reign ofTiberiua; and each haa omilird many thing* mentionBi) 
by Ihe reat, yel their credit i* not impeached. And Iheae difler- 
anee* will be more nomeroiu, when men do not write hiitorie^ 
bnl innnajri (which perhap* ia the true name of lb* Gocpela), 
that ia, when they do nut undertake Id deliver, in ihe order of 
time, a iwgular accoont tf all thing* of importance whkb th« 
(ubject of the hi*loty aaid and did. but only auch paaiage* ai 
were auggeated by their panieular dfwign at Ihe time of writing.' 
Further, aa Ihcee accming di*cardanciea in the evangelical hiala- 
riani prove Ihat they did not write in concert ; *o from tbeit 
agreeing in Ihe principal and rooat material beta, we may ibGN 
that they wrote after the truth. 

In .\iphilin and Theodoaiua, the two ahhreviator* of Ihe hialo- 
rian Dion Caaaiua, may be obwnred the tike agreement iiid dial- 
greemenlj the one taking notice of many partirulan which the 
other poaaea in ailcnce, and both of thrm relating tlic chief and 
moat remarkable evenla. And lince, from their bolh frequently 
making uae of the very name word* and eipretaiona, when they 
apeak of the aame thing, il ia apparent Ihat they bolh copied from 
the (iiTne orittinal; ao, no persim waa ever aWurd enough \a 
imagine that the particular* mentioned by iha one were not taken 
out of Dion Coiaiu*. merely becauae Ibey were omitted by iha 
other. And atill more abaurd would it be In *ay (a* lome modem 
oppoaera of revelation have uid of Ibe Evangrliats), thai Iha 
facta rrlaled by Tfafodonu* are contrailictrd by Xiphilin, becauaa 
the latter *aya nothing of ibem. But againat Ihe EvangeliMi^it 
*eem>. all kind! of argument* may not only he emphyrd M 
applauded. The c«ae, however, of Ihe aacred hiatonan* b 

• The tuple here brtedy n«li:ed it *My lllnMnled by iha late Rev. Dr. 
T>WB*an in M* IHuaurH'ii no the Fnur Oeaprt*. ehtrBy wuh ret*Id Wlha 
peeub*r DeaHa nf each. *a. (Worka. vaL I. pp l-'STi > 

..-,u , .„_ __■ — jj fnrihe(kcioflhell*BurrecltonDrj*ei» 
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ezacUy parollol to tliat of these two abbreviatoni. The latter 
extracted the particulars, related in their several abridgruents, 
from the history of Dion Cauius, as the former drew the mate- 
rials of their Gospels from the life of Jesus Christ Xiphilin 
and Theodosius transcribed their relationH from a certain collec- 
tion of ftots contained in one and the same history ; the four 
evungelista, from a certain collection of facts contained in tlie 
life of oiie and the tame person, laid before them by that same 
Spirit, which was to lead them into all truth. And why the 
fidelity of the four transcribers should be culled in question for 
reasons which hold equally strong against the ttoo ubbreviators, 
we leave those to determine who lay auch a weight upon the 
objection. > 

3. A third source of apparent contradictions, in the diflSnrcnt 
circumstances related, arises {romfalte reading*^ 9r/rom ohtcure 
and ambiguout expvettiontfOr from tran»po»ition9 in the order 
of relating^ and totnetimet from several of these causes com- 
bined.^ The only way by which these teeming repugnancies 
may be reconciled, is to call in the aid of Mcred criticism ; which, 
when judiciously applied, will, in most inatances, if not in every 
case, remoTe them. 

Thu^ In Gen. xxix. 1—8. we have a dialogue in which no man Is men> 
tioneU bui Jacoli, the only living creatureii present deing three lIuckM of 
sheep : yd tliesH* are represented as coiivrrsinf , rolliiig away the stone, 
and watering the aheep. Tliis appearance of contradu:tiou probably oriici- 

nated, first, in some transcriber writin:; O^IV'"^ (UAJ>aaui), Jlocka^ for 

D^npn (uiBoiai), akepherds, in tliree places ; and, secondly, from verse 3. 
expressing what customarily happened, not wiuit then had actually taken 
place ;s and this mistake, having ot>taiued in some couy of hich repute, 
has been Iraniicribed mto all the later uianuscriplit. Tiiat the above uiiit- 
take has actually been made appears from the (iaiiiariran text of the Pen- 
tateuch, from the Arabic version in Bishop Walton's Polvgiott (which has 
? reserved the true roading in verses 3 aiiJ8.), and from the Greek vrnion. 
'he true roadinc, therefore, as IIoubi|rant and Dr. Kennicott contend, is 
shepherds, not flocks, and the third verse should be read parenthetically.* 

Having thus stilted the various causes of apparent contradic- 
tions in the dilferent circumstances related by the inspired 
^writers, we shall proceed to illustrate the preceding remarks. 

I • l^he names of persons and places are respectively liable 
to change, 

Tuus, the name of onp pervon is s<)inetlinpi( eiven to another, either as 
thav are types of them,— ho Chn»t is called David (Luxek. xzxiv. U3, 24 ) 
SLiia Ztrubhabtl (ITa«. ii. S3.>— or. on account of nomo resemblance between 
them, as in Isa. i* 10. Exek. xvi. 3. 1G. Mai. iv. 5. compared with Matt. xi. 14. 
and John i. 21. R<.*v. ii. 2U. and xvlii. 3. 8o Httl derives its nanu;, in many 
languages, from the valley of the children of Ilinikom, on account of the 
wickedness there committed, and thn dreadful crie:< formerly heard in that 

Elace. In hke manner, the place of the great slaughter (Rev. xvi. ]G.) has 
Mname from tho place of ttio memorable battle where Josiah was slain, 
2Kingsxxiii. 29. 

II. The name of the head of a tribe or nation is sometimes 
S^iven to their poatevity, 

Thun. E'l >in or I'sau i« n«it for the Edomifes, who were tti«» di'Rcendani.« 
ofKs.au, in Num. xx. IS. (ii^n. xxxvi. 1. ami Oimdiah i. 6. VVry niimcruUii 
siinilHr (>TanipleMiire to be fuuud in the Sacred Wriiin^sf. whicii it is uunc- 
ceHri;iry to spcrily, 

III. Sometimes names remain after the reason for xehf'ch 
they -were given, or the thing vfhtnce they were taken, has 
ceased to exist, 

Aaron*!* ro«l, for instunr.e. rotaincditR name when rhanj^ed into a serpent, 
Rxod. \\\. \\i. So Matihow is called a publican, heenuse he ha<i formerly 
followed that cajlini;. r>itn<»n ttte h>))er is si) ternit'd htraMKO ht! htui for- 
merly been adhoied with the leprosy. Matt. xxvi. U. So it Ih saiii in Malt. 
xi. 5. that the blind see, and the d^af hear, that is. Ilioso who had been 
hliiul and d<>af. A HimiLir instance nrcnn* m Matt. xxi. 31. The. puhlicanj* 
und harlolft ^nter into the kingdom of hturen, that i«j, tht>«y who had buen 
Kurh, not thode wliu continue so. (Cuui|iare 1 Cor. vi. 0.) 

IV. The same persons or places sometimes have several 

names. 

Thus, Esau's wife is called Bashemafh in Gen. xxvi. ^1. and Ailah in 
Gen. xxxvi. 3. Gideon is rnli>^d Jerubliaal in JoiitfeN vi. .'{2. and vii. 1. 
Zenibbabel and Shehhbar.zar ar« the same person. E/ra i >^. and v. 14. 
compared with Hai;. i. 14. and il. 2. 21. Almost numberless similar in- 
stanced mitiht be adiliir.^d from the Old Tesrament : nor axe examples 
wantins in tlie New. Thus, he who was nominated f<ir the apostlf-ship, is 
called Joseph, Bdri»:tba!i, and itistiis. (Acts i. 23.) Joses and narnabas are 



» West's Observations on tlic History of llie Resumption, pp. 279. 
^fJerard'tf Insriintes, p 426. $ 1117. Jahnii Enchiridion Harm. Gen. 
cap, vi. De Ci^mpositione Ei;«i'T»59«i-*;v, p. 137. 

• The Vulifate version so renders verse 3. Morittoue erat ut cunctui 
ovibu* Oe4te pnntoribus) conert-gntit devolrrrrrit lapittfin. Ac. 

* lIoubiKant in loc. Dr. Kennicott's First Dis.^ertalion on the Hebrew 
text, pp. .'*50— 30r>. Tlie pr'^iwr version of the paH«a;:e above reforre.d to 
will be thus : — "Tlien Jacob went on hiji i<iurney. and came into the land 
of the people of the east 2- And he looked, and behold a well in a field ; 
and, lo, three shepherdi were lyinjs by it. for out of llmt widl they w.iipred 
their flocks; and a great stone was upon the well's niouih. (And there 
all the shepherd* usually met together, and rolled the stone from the well's 
mouth, and watered the stieep: and put the intone acain n|Km the well's 
mouth, in its place.) 4—7. And Jacob saiil. ^. 4cc. B. And Ihev said. We 
cannot until all the shepherds shall t>c )(atliered tosether, and rofl the stone 
from the well's mouthy then we water the shsep.** 



the names of the same apostle. Simon, it is well known, was railed Fder 
and all the other aiwstles, except Saint John, had more iiauies than ooe 
In like manner, the same places are distmguished by several names : as 
Einishphat and Kadesh, Geo. xtv. 7. Hermon. Sirion, Snenir, I>i:ui. iii.9. 
Ma^dala In Malt. xv. 39. is termed Dalmaimiha in Mark viii. 10., and ths 
coimtry of the tiergeseucs, in Malt. viii. 'a<., in Mark v. 1. called thatof Ika 
(■ailarsnes. 

V. Miany persons and places also have the same name. 

There was one Rethluhem in the tribe of Zebulnn. Jo^h. xix. 15. snd 
another h) the tribe of Judnh, Matt- ii. 6. I.uke ii. 4. There wer«.> two towns 
called Caaa, Josh. xix. %. John ii. 1. Several Caiarraa, Matt. xn. 13 
Acts ix. au. and zviil. 22. Several Zeckariu/a, as in 1 t'hruii. v. 7. xr. J0 
xxlv. S26. 4u. 2Chrt». xvii. 7. xx. 14. Zech. i. 1. Luke i C MmiL xxiiL35. 
Tlie Zecbarlah In this hat cileil passage ^^a^ probahly the pvr»oo tuea- 
lioned in SCbitm. zz. 14. and the name of tlie failter has been adde«l since, 
br aome truaerlbeK who took it from the title of (tie j)n>]iliecy. a«Tenl 
lierods, as, 1. Hsrmths Great, in whoso rei^rn our Rt.-dreuier wa^ kucar 
natc. Matt. ii. 1. and by whom the intants at Ikihielieui were ma^nrrH^ 
Matt. ii. 16. 9. Herod Antipas, surnamed the Teirarch. Matt. xiv. 1. by 
whom John the Baptist was nmrdered (verse lU.), and <mr s$avionr wa< 
mocked and set at nought, Luke xxiii. 11. 3. llfrod A^rippa, who ftlrw 
the apostle James, Acts xii. 2. and miseraldy i»erishH(l ver«<o 151. K(>, ihtrt 
are M>mc names which a|ipear to have been conmion tn several, if not u 
all, the succesiiive kincs of a country. Thus, Pharaoh was the genrtil 
name of the kings of EcrpC, Oen. xii. 13. xxxix. 1. Exodus i. — xv. patsim. 
1 Kin^s iii. 1. 2 Kings xxiii. 29. Isa. xix. U. Jer. xxv. 19. xIit. 30. and xIvl 
17., and very frequently in the prophecy of Ezekiel ; ami that this was tke 
constant title of the Egyptian kings, is further altesl«d by Jo^phus* isd 
Sui<las.< Artaxerxes was the common name of the whole race of Perau 
kings : as Abunelech waa of the Philistmes^ Gen. xx. 2. xxvi. S. compar^l 
with the title to Psal. xxxiv. ; and Agag of the Amalekitea, as luay be iaferr«4 
from Num. xxiv. 7. compared with I Sam. xv. 6. 

VI. The differences in names occurring in the Scripiwts 
are sometimes occasioned by false readings, and can onUf k 
reconciled by correcting these ; but the true name may in ndi 
cases be distinguished fVom the erroneous one, by the usase of 
Scripture in other places, as \?ell as from the Samaritan Pcnta* 
teuch, the ancient veraions, and Joaephua.' 

The following instances will illustrate this remark. Hadarezer, ICtraa 

xviii. 3. ought to be Hadadezer, as in 2 Sam. Till. 3. a Reali "1 being mistakei 

for a Dalelh T* Joshehhassebft, m 2 Sara. xxii. R. (marg. rend.) shouU be 
Jashobeam, as in IChron. xi. 11. and xxvii. 2.s Bathshya, thtdamjekur 
a/Amiel, in 1 Chron. iii. &. should be Bathsheba the daughter of Eliain.u 
in 2 Sam. xi. 3. the two last letters of the father's naiinc oeing trantpostd 
and the two first put last.t* Atariah, in 2 Kings xiv. 21. sliOiiTd be Iniih, 
as in 2('hron. xxvi. 1. and elsewhere; which reading is adopted, or neartr 
so, by the Arabic and Syriac versiona^' Jehoahaz, in 2(;hron. xxi. I- 
should be Ahaxihu, or Ahazish. as in 2 Kings viii. 24. snd elsewhere-" 
The name of the great king Nebuchadnezzar is spelled seven difiertst 
ways.** 



§ 2. Jlpparent Contradictions, from Things being related in a 
different Order by the sacred JVriterit, 

I, The Script tires being as it vere a compendious record •/ 
important events, we are not to infer that these took pluct 
exactly in the order narrated ; for frequently things erf t- 
luted together, between vhich many things interr'fntd vhli 
they were transacting. A'either are we to conclude that i 
thing is not done, because it is not related in the histurv «/ 
other tilings happening in the same age, 

I. Thus, in Num. xxxiii. we have a particular account of fli*» jonmeii.ijf 
of tlie Israelites, which are not noticed in their prop*'r pla'**- in tlteVT-k 
of Exodus. In the tour Goitpelts c^prcially, we hud that each of itie e^u 
KeliHtfl i.lid not relate every word anil thiiiu; but onf> freqneiirly oniit«wla{ 
has been related by the rest, while that which ha»« been briefly huM-'pI ^» 
one is reconletl at lensth liy tlie others ; and twnevanj(elii»ts, when rtlAiji 
the same fact, do not always oliFerve the oiiier of time. 

V.'. J»o, in John xii. I— 3.' Jesus (..'hrij*t is saiti to have been anoinl«^1 x: 
IMhany si x day h before the pttsgorer : jet Samt Matthew (xxvi. i t. P 
takes no notice of tins reniarkahle circumstance fill witbin :w«i da>« nf: w 
fea$>t. "The reason is manifest. It wa.s at lhi« time that Jiuias utfirHi-j 
the chief (Tiests and elders to betray him ; and the evanireli^, inteminifK- 
relate his treachery, r*»turns to give an acc(»unt of the e\fnt winch prrni pi- 
ed hiiii to it, Tlie rebuke which hi.* received in tlo* liou>»r of Siuicn. «-flJ 
he complained i>f tli»* wa<te of ointment. ha»l irritated hiM prouil i'i>iif<»-'":i'i 
heart, anil inspired him with penlimeuts of reveu::e. Tlie in**nt>'in o.'f-p 
unnion of our Saviii\ir, wliich wap j»niparatory to his buried. reiuin<l« usf 
aiioflier ob.*H-rvaiii)n, >Khii'h ia of use in rtMnoving ihffie.u1tir>9, iiaiiK'-r, \U: 
two fact* mov inueh resemble each other and yet not i»e the same. Aldi^i'V- 
they dirter, t)ierefore, in some circumstances, while fln-y agree in irfhcrs 
it is through haste and inattention that, on this account, we charfi* tie 
Scriptures with contradiction. The anointing of Christ, «ix days bf-forir i^e 
passover. is evidently different from the anointing reconhnl ni the wtei*) 
chapter of Luke. The two incident^ agree, a<» both hapiiened at tabl»', ioJ 
in the house of a person named ic^imon : hut on ronsidenng the pa<'aritf''i 
they ai>{)ear to have taken place at liitTerent times."** Api^trent cnvin 
dictions of this kind are .«() numerous in the Gospels, that it woiiM alii-ojt 
require a hanmrny of them to be constructed, were we here tn spo<-ily 
them; and from these di.s<*repancie8 have originatinl haruMmies. or ctt 
necled histories, compiled frt»m the writings of tho evauzelists, in lb* 



» AntKj. I. viii. c. 6. $ 2. 
■> Gerard's Institutes, p. 427. 
• Kennicott, Dissert. I. pp. ^9, 90. 
10 Ibid. p. 4G3. " Ibid pp. 478— 4i«. 

>• Ibid. Uisjiert. ii. pp. ri03— r^l.). Concerning the variation of names, x* 
further Kennicott's Remarks on Select Passages of the Old TestacKOi, 
pp. 23-26. 
i« Dick's Essay on the Inspiiation of the Scriptures, pp. 300, 301. 



* Suidas, tn r»rr. 

• Ibid. pp. 70-7?. 
ts Ibid. pp. 4-«, 4«I 



CaiF. VII. SiCT.I. ^3] 

ordtr lo rrroncile Uwir Ksmlni dUcrepucte' 

3. Oilier uldliloail tnMueeiuClhlaiallutua B*nttan»Iu luiviiinhip- 
paneil, bul ot which do notlca >• uken in llM ■KriK liUianFi^ uciu In 
Cksn. nil. 7. &, theehumliicDrjKob'iwifMlniliiHU. UiUli, rre^null;; 
In PhIui ct. t& Jixeph'a %« b«ln( huR wkli tmtrt; U Hosu lil. 4. 
Jicnb'i wceplDj ; Id AcI* lil. U3— 3D. Minnl Ihlafi cancernlnc Himi ; In 
Acuii. aS-iHilnjorourLoTd; In 1 Cor. it. 7, 4n«pfHuwicsarClirl«lu 
Si, Juliet; In STim, ill. B. Junei ud Juibr«i WilMUDdlni Mohi; In 
Balk. u. 19. Hc»e( ipriDkbai lta« book u wall u ths ptaple ulih bluxl : 

■ad In Hab.nl.ai. *u(ln(ofMoM- '-'-'' "'— - ■ — '- 

Ilia bodjr o( HoHi ; ud nrf. 14. E 
IklMai inchlDi " 
bncCillohiclii 



or SCWPTlIia,AI,LBGBD TO BE CONTHADICTORy. 

ThIU, Id Gcd. mil. 37, wa raid. / Ani 



4. EBucb'i pro|^aE]i ; lod In Itrt. i. 14 
ik lanul • auDiliUnf-bliicIc brliira ihs ehUiltaii ol 
|i mlpfbl ba knawr "---^ — i^^.. — l ^_i 



bj JuBephuB. 

II. Thingi are nof atwayi recardcd in the 
acilg in fAe tame method and arder in vUth I 
mhenct apparent ctntradiclieni aritt, evevis 
intrtdaced by aniidpatian and nmetima by 6s 
the oalurat arder it inverted, and Mt^i a 
wAicA aught ta appear tail. 

I. Evenli intra duced 6y aiuicipalitn. 






■etl«l,l>re 



U lana, panlcuUtlr Iha crauion orA.lui 
tat iiT-'&^ Tt.e daub of Uur (Qra u 

r o^Jowph ml(hi noi ba dHnrhrd." In 



D. ivUlhaldi 



iHorlu briacbit lofether lilt Ufxl o 

of Datld with nrlaut iracc*, unnn 

"'i tppaart, iiuteai\ Jtdl 



jaara prior Id 



!.<]nl.lS.> aac«Hllr,h) . _.. 

..ib1lcIil^(iTil,GS.)i«h<oht<inilDtnxiuea<luiii 

,niMDf*i>Uibllab«lehuKin,<ni.ie) TblriQ*. hittanih 
iiialiialin>DilllnrraiplaU.(iTiil.3%») Haanuamuiol 

UHi Abnar whaD ha bD(bISDlluh. Ha)Bd not, tharsloni 
aoAu of Siiil'a Bimoui-baircr, or ratideat In uit upu 
1 Now, tha jDH coneluiloD it, nnl thai Ihaia iwoiilj' lan 



Ilia whole i: 
Mn ka raw 



r In I 



''•*'m' 



-.nafUr 



r of Loka Diei 

_ . rain LukallL 

ofClirist. wliFrauithtippi!nadq/)>Tha liadaDIared 

n>r mme iicr.urmceT« ralueif by 4t)ol Muibaw 

S. Eaeati related JCrit vAicA avght ft have been pit 

Tha uBidfarAbnhinitadeiiDRftvniTlibiCbaldni, tnOvn. ill, 1.. 
DrKpdntlhudapartnniihleblarFluadlncli.ikSl, Cnmnare Oim. i 
3. Tha hlttorj of Jl>d•^ In Oen. U.Y1I1. f£r nin.i oi 
Iwail bippanail beroreihavleDfJaHnh In Luk<- li 9 

1 II. ■■ BppFin Item MurTlir. a a. whi> hu'dlnUj 

m. A thing u tanieUmei atlributed ta an^-ahi watform 
an example if any aetitn. See u insUitcp of thU in J 

IV, .Icfisnj or (Ain^i ar< tametimet taid la be done, n 
thei/ art nt( already dane, btit iipan lAf peinl of being act 
pUthed. tr C« we uiually tay) " at gaad at do;.:" 



VI. Sa, acliant or thittft are laid tt be dane, icJUcA mly 
•eem «■ an reputed la be_ dane. 

Ttaui, In Jotti, li, 7, ll It t^d, the man p»r»(d iHar Iha •j)la>: tb(t it, 
Ihaj beliaied Ibay vara dolnj to, u ihe terj iiuis uhen Hit iplat war* 

VII. Sa, a lAtiy it taid le be dant by Aiip -mha anly duirea 
wr enileatann la aceampUth it, «r utti praper meant far that 
purpeie. 

, aaaanDiplaaortU>lDOtD.uinll. 21. EiUiar tuI 6. EidL uIt. 13. 
tC6r.x..B3.,*a. 

f 3. Apparent Cuni 



i.i»g from Differt 



Apparent conlradictiona in ihe Sacred Wnting;B, arising 
from ihe difference of numbers, proceed from the Scriptures 
speaking in whole or raood iiuniDerB, — from numbers beiug 

tallen aometimes excIndTitlT and aumetimes iticlusively, — - 
from Tarioua readings, — and from the writera of the new 
Testament sometimes quoting numbers from tlie Alexandrian 
Temlon, not from the Hebrew text. 

I. The Scripivret lometimei tpeat in lohate, or, at -me tita- 
aUy term (Arm, ravnd Humbert i thaugk an add or imperfect 
nunAar vauld be mare exact. 

That, ta Geo. n. 13. ii It IbreuiM Ihii hji poarriir ihrrnld be eBilind 
Id E(]rfil four huDdrad t«ti. Hoaei (EiDd. ill. 1(1 ) iialrt ihalr ■Djaum. 
iDf to ba four ItDndrad ODd li^Tty jeara, at alto does Paul. □«!. hi. 17. and 
Jiiae|ihua.> laAeUTll.t, SlaphaDaafalbatttiachlldren oflmd tnjouni- 
cd in E|TP> four huodrad |airt, I«iId|< dui iba ulu lent. TliuuBh tha 
ItracUlat Uienweln* rttid«l In EtrptonlT two bundTe<l and loiua odd 
Toar^ lalltia flill Udm of Ibair Peref rinalwn waitbur liundiedind Otinj 

Csara, tf wa rackoo from Ihe eaUinft or Abrahain and hia departure from 
r, until the Iinallleaqalltad Eggrpt: aod Itaat Ibii li tha prspar reckoninc 
appetn from tha aamariltn upr oflba PaDtManeb ; which In all lit printed 
edldoniand nianuacripla, uwrll aa tha Septiiaf lot larriun ot the Penta. 
lauch, i-eailiibe puKfeIn EiM. ill. 401 tbua: tloinlii tajeunlng tf Ike 
'Juldren c/Itred and oflhelr r>t)tar« icAi'cA lAey wuwrvd In Ihelniid uf 
Canaan, aiid in the land qf Egypt, vvajour hundred aod Ikirty yetfrr* 
Id Nuu. iIt. 31 It la deoouoced to the niunnurlat larwiifta ihal thrj 
■hould wander ibUT jaara in the wIMemeaa ; bul If we coaipara Num. 
uilll. wUb Joata. It. li. w» ahalt find that tome da^a, If not wreka, wera 
wBDtInf to caoiplata tha Dumber; but. ion j raan liainf a round and aniira 
iharefiirf Hoaea dallTara h In thia oi 



ilnf ofllia tiraFlUat In Ihe landodhe 
ADHirriH. Tha IwelTB aporiiia an alao oiantliuicd in 1 0il. it. G. Lhou|h 
Judai waa no aote ; aod Ahkoelech la wit lo hate alaln aeTcnlr penooa, 
Ihouib JoUum eacaped, Cooit*re Jud«et ii, l!i a6. wilh terae S. 

n. Sanetimet nun^ert art ta be taken excluiively, and 

Matt. xtIl I. Mark ii. 3. Luke ii. SB. and John tx. 2S. ma; 
be Bkenlioned at examples of thii remaik. See them fiirther ei- 
'M.tr I ptnined in p. 405. Obt V, infra. 

m. Differencet in ntanbert not unfreqvenlly arite frem fattt 

Aa tha Ilabrewa anclentl; uaed Iha leltara of Ihelr alplubel lo denota 
numb^t, man/ orthoafl numbara which ta ua appear almoat Incrrdibla In 
■onifl piacaa. and conlradlctory in olhar^ are o^i^nf lo mletakea in BDma 



"w^!"Tht 

It certainly pri 



And In Ihii laniuaxe CbKn ordinaiUr apoka a Bul" 
to MaiL UTI. St. Iha ton at man nciA. &c. lerM >'' 

abed, and nrme tt. Iho Ihlnfa concaminr loa iate au 


Tf 


„ ,l"' 


til, =. 


V. Sa 
declared 


aetian, er UUngt 
a be danc. 


are taid to be dine 


vhic 


bare 


only 



• See an account ofihe principals 

fnprii, and forediHonaorHarniDniei. .. 

lo the aecond Voluma, Part L Chap. II. Sael. IL and ill 

a PirtlcululT Mr. PUklDftco {Bamarka on Sciiriiire, pp.flS-CB.), and 
Dr. Kennlcotl. (IHaa II. onllia Hebimi Tan. pp. lib— 1'».) 

• Bp. llaraln'i Biblical Cililcliiu ml L p.^1. Mr. Tnwnsend in bit 
HannonT of tha OldTealBmenl, taljudlclot^r amnxrd ihe abLiva clup- 
laraafTeaablr toBp H.'a tmtMjnn. aad baa tliiiii c hviiied a He«.mlii£ con- 
trKllelkin, which haa loD( alnea eaSad knh A* aarriiaRiB of InOdcla. 

• Ola^Phllokif1saacn,loaLLpf.MI-^.«iHDuhU, 






1 1 Ctirui 



old. IVntf .fmyeari, thercrora, it the proper leading, a Kaph 3> wboaa 
numeral power la twenty, htiag put (ur a Mem C. whoee oumaiai power ■■ 
f(m}. In lite nuuiDer, in SBam. tIii. i. and i. la. we read taren hundred, 



...:bhilChron.iTlll.4 ,....,. ,_ 

kfoua 10 our commonDfuiaa, ihe tamiplkin (and conaeqiirnilx Ihe eaaia. 
iiw c«nrwil(iiDa) tnaT b« accounlsd lot, fnwi the tnnterilian hmina 
rtrelettlj adiled oi omitted a ainila eijAer, In 1 Kinia h, ». we are tiMd 
that eolomon had fortf tbouaand 'Walla Rir horeea. wblcii number, In ! ChroD. 
Ii. is. laonlT four thouaand, and la moat pniliibly currecl, ■ cipher haTlof 
baoDidded.* InSChron. lill. 3. 17. we iiirelwiili ihc l'>lla*ln| number^ 
four hundred tlHHiHod.elihI hundred Iho iiaand, uid e>a huudred thog. 

Ibnj thouttnd, elfh(jlhDuaaJid,aihiAitji tbouaand; iLa latlar are probablj 

B;r Iha anpllcaliMi of Ihia role, anme trldc* haT> 
cile Iha duraranca telailre lo the honr orchna' 
Nark (XT. %.) ii BUled to ba the Mini, and bj St. 
hour; tir, aa In aneleat tint** •■' nunhara van 
DO) at lanfth. b« wkh DDBi 






•A 

nntnuMsriM 

, , ... -, .-/t«,)b ba taken 

., -. r Oitaabath, In hIa alaboral* edUoD of Iha 

New Tratamani, Seiuler, RoaeDinllllar, l)oddrid|ie, Whltl^, Baafet Cae- 



db7 H 



iFaUblal%lhaIb*ildeith« 



• Anliq. I lii. 0.1.(9. De BelL Jud. L t. t » t 4. 

• Kennicou, DIa* li. pp. 39e-ne. 

1 lUd. DlH. i. pp. 9e-%. tea, 463. IHta. IL p SOS. Other aUnDar rei 

• ibid^W i. p. Bsa Slat. II. p. see. "^ 

• Ibid. TNaa I. pp. KO^OL Dlaa. U. pp. Ll(_313. 



p. Lit— 313. Ot^i anmilaBgecnt 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, Ac OP PASSAGES 



[Past XL Book IL 



Codex Ut%M, aDd the Codei Stephani (of the eighth century), there are 
four other manuscripts which read t^itk, th^ thirds in John six. U. as well 
as the Alexandrian Chronicle, which professes to cite accurate riianu- 
scripts— even the autograph copy of dt. John himself, tfuch also is tbe 
opinion of Heverus AntiuctienuM, Ammonius, and some others cited by 
Theophylact on the pa^itago ; to whom iimst be added Nounus, a tireok 
poet of Panopolis in Efypi, who flourished in the fiHh century, and wrote 
a poetical parapiirase of the Gospel of^L John, and who also lound rf*■t^ in 
the manuscript used by him.* 

IV. Apparent contradiction* in the numbert of the JVVw Tet' 

tament ariie front the tacred writert tometimet quoting the 

numbert of the Septuagint or Alexandrian vertion, not thote 

of the Hebrew text. 

This Is evidently the case in Acts vii. 14. where Jacob's lamily is stated 
at the time of his goine into E]{ypt, to have consisted of threBBCore andfj- 
teen eouU ; whereas Moses, in ucn. xlvl. 27. fixes it at threetcore and ten 
aoult. What further confirms this remark is, that the Septuagint version 
of Gen. xlvi. 20. enumerates jSve pertons more than the Hebrew, which, 
being added to the threescore and ten mentioned by Moses, exhibits the 
exact number, sevenlv-five.* To this wo uiay add (althouch it does not 
strictly belong to numbers) the well-known passage, Luke iil. 36. where, in 
giving the genealogy of Jesus Christ, the evangelist notices a Cainan, whose 
name does not occur in the pedigree reconled oy Moses, but which appears 
in the Sentuagint version of Gen. x.21.> On the subject of quotations from 
the Old Testaiuent in the New, see pp. 293—319. tupra. 



^ 4. Apparent Contradictiont in the Relation of Eventt in 
one JPattagCf and Referencee to them in another. 

These contradictionB are of two kinds. 

1. Sometimet eventt are referred to ae having taken place, 
rohich are not noticed by the intpired hittorianti these appa- 
rent oootradictiona have already been considered in § 2. Ohis. I. 
pp. 402, 403. 

2. Sometimet the reference appeart contradictory to circum- 
ttancet actually noticed in the hittory. 

Thus, In Num. xiv. 30. It is said that nonf of the Israelites stiould come 
Into the land of Canaan, tare Caleb andJothua; and yet, in Josh. xiv. 1. 
and xxii. t3. we read, that Eleazar and others entered into tliat land. But 
this seeming repugnance will disappear when it is recotlerted that nothing 
Is more common in the most serious and considerate writers, than to 
speak of things by way of restriction and limitation, and yet to leave them 

> See Griesbach, RoaenmQUer, Kuinoel, Doddridge, Whitby, Dr. A. 
Clarke, and other commeiiuaors on the passage in question. 

a Varioua other solutions have been given, in order to reconcile this 
seeming diflerencc between the numbers uf Jacob's fauiilv, as related in 
Che Old and New Testaments: the most tatufactory of all is the following 
•ne of Dr. Ilales; which bv a critical comparison of Gen. xlvi. 27. with Acts 
«rii. 14. completely reconciles tho apparent discrepancy. 

"Moses," he remarkii, '* states that 'all the mmls that came with Jacob 
Jnto Egypt, which i—ued from kii loin* {Qxct^.^i his sons' trires), were sixty- 
six souls,* " Gen. xlvi. 2t)., and this number is thus collected :— 



to be understood with some latitude, which shall sftenrards be expresK^ 
and explainnd when they treat of the same matter. 8o, here we read ifaie 
none but Caleb and Jovhua entereil into the land of promise, this bcicf 
s|token of th^ chief Uader; who had that privilege and honour; but If vc 
consult other pasiiages where this subject is more {Artie ularlj relstei], «e 
shall find that a iiKire coinprehpnsive meaning was i<ot excluded, b ti not 
to be Niipposeti that the inbe of l^evl were deni«-d enlraiire into Cmaaa: 
because it is evident from the history that th*jf did not luunnur ; and ii h 
equally evident that against tlie miirmurers only was the denuncistioa 
made, that thevjthaufd nut tee the land tehieh Godteare unto their Jatken 
(Num. xiv. 22, 23.); therefore, Eleazar and Phmeas, being nrietts, are ei- 
ceptod. Again, the threatening cannot be Intended lo inclwle ihosevto 
went as spies into the land of Canaan, for they were not anaonf the luor- 
murers; and, conaequenily, the denunciation above mentioned eoald tot 
apply to them. Thus, the statement in the book of Numbers is peifeali 
consistent with the &cts recorded in the book of Joshua. 



Jacob's children, eleven sons and one daughter • 
Rruben'ssons ..... 

Himcon'H mms ..... 

Levi's bdhs ..... 

Judali's three sons and two grandsons 

iNsarhar's sons ..... 

Zebtilun's sons ..... 

Gad's 8<»n8 • ..... 

AHher's four sons and one daughter and two grandsons 
Dan's son ...... 

Naphlhali'ti sons ..... 

fieiijaiiiin's sons . . . . • 



12 
4 
6 
3 
6 
4 
3 
7 
7 
I 
4 

10 

66 



"If to these sixty-six children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, 
we add Jacob himself, Jusf^pli and his two souh l>urn in tigypt, or four more, 
the amount is seventy, the whole nuitibor of Jar(»b'H faniiiy which B«?ttlrd 
in Egypt. In Ihid Hlaleim'tit the iticf* of Jacob's Rons, who formed part 
of the liouoeholii. are omitted, hut they amounted to nine : for of the twelve 
wives of the twelve sons, Judah's wife wa:t dead (Gen. xxxviii. 12.), and 
Kimeon'a alpo, as we may collei't from liis youngest son, Shaul, by a ('a- 
nasnitens (xlvi. ly ), and Jt»s»'ph'n wifi- \vai< already in Eeypt. These nine 
wivfs, therefore, aiMnd to th«* sixty-six, gave s«'venly-five souIh, the whf»le 
amount of Jacob's hi>iir«:hoM, that went down with hiiii lo Kitypt ; crin'raHy 
cx)rrei^nding with the gtatfmont in the New TrstaiTH'iit, that 'Josi^ph 
sent for his father Jacob, and ail hiK kindrf.d, amounting to acrcnty-^fire 
S4iuls:' — the oxpression, all his kindred. Including the wives who were 
Jo«»*ph'8 kioilred not only by nffluiry, hot also by consanciiinity ; being 

RrobaMy of ih*^ familio^ of Esau, Is'hma<^l, or Keturah. Thus does the 
f«»w Tt'stainent furnish an admirable roiijm*»ntary on tlie Old." 

From the pn-ceding list, compared with that of th»» births of Jacob's sons, 
it appf'ars that some of them married remarkably early. Thus JiMlah, Er, 
anrl Pljarex resn*»c lively married at th»» ae*» of about fourteen yearw : 
AKher, and his fourth or youngest sun (Heriah), under twenty : Benjamin 
about fifteen ; and Joseph's sons and grand.-«ons coul<l not have i>cen much 
above twenty years old when they married, in order that he should have 
great-gran«ichifdren in the course of seventv-three years. What further 
confirms this statement is, that they mutt hare nrrcttaarily married at a 
very early age (as wn know is practised to this day in the East), to have 
produced, in the course of two hundred and fifteen years, at the time of 
their denariure, no Icar than six hundred thousand men, above twenty 
years of^age, exclusive of women and children ; so that the whole popula- 
tion of the Israehtes, who went out of Egypt, must have exceeded two 
millioru. Dr. Ilales's New Analysis of Chronology, vol. U. part i. pp. 
169-162. 

s Dr. Hales has proved this second Cainan to be an interpolation in the 
Septuagint, New Analysis, voL i. pp. 90—94. 



SECTION n. 

APPARKNT CORTRADICnOirS IN CHRONOLOGY. 

Crronologt is a branch of learning which is most difEeob 
to be exactly adjusted; because it depends upon somsBj 
circumstances, and comprehends so great a variety of tram 
in all ages and nations, that with whatever punctaalitj tk 
accounts of time might have b€«n set do^nm in the onfiud 
manuscripts, yet the slightest change in one word or wtler 
may cause a material variation in copies. Besides, tbe dir 
fercnce of the sras adopted in the computations of diffemt 
countries, especially at great distances of time and plac, if 
such,. that the most exact chronology may easily be mistdus. 
and may be perplexed by those who endeavour to rectify whii 
they conceive to be erroneous ; for that which was exartK 
first is often made incorrect by him who thought it &1» 
before/ Chronologrical differences do nndoubtcSly exist in 
the Scriptures, as well as in profane historians ; bat the« 
differences infer no uncertainty in the maiterw of fad theo- 
selves. It is a question yet undetermined, whether Rr-me 
was founded by Konmlus or not, and it is a point eqaallj 
litigated, in what year the building of that city commennc; 
yet, if the uncertainty of the time when any fact was dew 
imply the uncertainty of the fact itself, the necessary n- 
fereiice must be, that it is uncertain whether Rome whs biiUt 
at all, or whether such a person as Romulus was erfrm 
existence. Further, differences in chronology do not imply 
that the sacred historians were mistaken, but they arise tnu 
the mistakes of transcribers or expositors, which may be 
obviated by applying the various existing aids to tbe fx- 
amination and reconciliation of the apparent contradictioos ia 
scriptural chronology. 

I. Seeming contradictiont in Chronology arise from not t^- 
terrnngt that what had before been taidin the general^it aj'ifv 
vardt returned in the particulart comprited under it. 

For the total B«im of any term of years being set down firsf. he(<re t*.* 

earticulars have been Insitited on and explained, has lod f>onie into niijtni'. 
y supporting that the itaniculars subsoquentiv mentioned wi>n* net ic L-* 
counpreheniled in iL but were to be reckoned (lititinrlly as il'il.ev bad :ia> 
prned afterwards in order of linie, because they are ta^t rt-Utrtl in rit 
course of tbe history. Thus, in Oen. xi 2t>. it is said, that 7'eraA lirt'i^T*^ 
ty years and hegat \bham : and in v*»r!«e 32, that fAe days of Tertih r<"i 
ttro hundred and fire years ; and Terah died in I/aran. (iut in (;i-ii ic 
4. it is relafi'd lliiir Ahram was seventy and five years ofd trhm hf d*- 
parted tmt of Uamn; whirli is incoiieiAtenC if we supp<>tce .\bT>iTi u 
have rr-sidrd in llamn till I be d<>atb of his father Terah Bur. it «> c.-*^ 
sider that the wlmle number of years, during which Terah Uvfd. w s»t 
down in (Sen. xi. 32. and ttiat Abrniii's depaniirc from Hamn. w'i. htf 
related in Gou. xii. 4. happened before his lather's di-ath, th»re will rj» r^i 
inct»nHi8it'ncy : on the c<'iitr.'\rv, II Terah were only sev^^nry years nil «l'i 
Abriiin wa.<( in'cnlten, and if Al^raiii wrre only t<f vcniyiivr veaia (vilw'i'ti 
he d»'|)artefJ tor H.iran. it will be e\idpnl tliai Abiain If ft hi* filthier TfTai 
in Ilnraii. where thr latter liveil after his son's departure, to the ari* <•: l»* 
hniiiiredanii five yran»; althoutrh during Terah's lifr* Alirain ft-i-.u.!- «.?-.' 
ri>turnf>(i to Haraii, fi)r \\\i?Jinal removal did nnt take plaep unt:i rh^ «'<'^ 
of his father, as wk Icain from Acts vii. 4. Now, if this wav ttf r«-br:ii< in' 
seneral first, which is afterwards partieularlv set fonh. be art^nd^lto J 
Ihe interpretation df the Scriptures, it will a^itrd a naluml and rsitv nld 
ti(>n of maiiT oiheruise inexplicable difTiniliieH. Another eipimiiiO 
has been offered for the above apparent chronologiral ditTerf^nee. rlz. '^X. 
Abram wsix Tenth's yountrest sen thoueh first meritioneil. >Vh?ii reci^n 
this solution probable if, that it is no unfrequent thing in Scripture, «^'fl 
any case of dignity or pre-eminence is to be distingiii«hod. to f^srt i?>f 
ytiunatst s«»n before the eldest, though contrary to the UMiee of theSfnj> 
tures in other caoes. Thus, Shem, the second tion of Ni^h. \* al»itf 
>laced first; Abrsin is placed before his two elder hmthnrs Ifann ;^.d 
S'ahor ; lKa.ic is |>laced before I»ihmael ; Jacob the youncest sonoflMU 
1US Ihe pre-eminence over Esau ; and Moses is mentioned before his e'ixt 
>rother Aaron. Wlialever chronological difficulties, therefore, arise op* 

* Jenkin on the Reasonableness and Certainty of the Christian RelifiM. 
vol. ii. p. 151. It wouhl renuire too extensive an inquiry for tbe limits of 
this work, to enter into a detail of the various systema of chroootogy iz 
tant : the roost recent Is the elaborate Analyeit of Dr. Hales, 1ii3vo1s.1Ib 
or 4 vols. 8vo., to which we can confidently refer tbe reader. 



r. n.] OF 8CBIPTUKE, ALLEGED 



lelimet the principal numter u let dawn, and Ihe add 

■ luaiAer it anitttd) -mliich being added It the prit^- 

\ liu by camidtring tkat it it cuttemari/ in Ihe btti 
•f a/vuyi la menlian the tmalier numA«r«, where Ike 

a hiTe (Tldrnt pioaf In ibt Serlplurci. Tbiu Um Btntuallei 
ila, an Hid In Judgu u. 3S. la be |a,]00, biu In Tern (6. tkej 

t ipp«Kd m the tlevfn mt (hej were «uiii| al OKAt, Ui«i(li 

■ ■Menl- The obHrraLton idTew]/ iiude» on lbs qm at round 



inr. will aulEce. One tiuudred acrtt or Irud oCN bj lbs Bo. 

nuibbflr Df aerea.' Tbe fr^^, Into which tbe popujuion of 
Jinded, »re aa dcDoiulunifd; bcuuu ihtf wiii« nrljiiullr 
nb«r; biHIhe inineippellwiDniiu reulnediluiuthltMy were 
ftuf mealed lo tbirtj-ltT« ; and id like uHnner Ihe judie*. ilrled 

were aifim Ave luoretliu one hundred, eod anerwerca were 



nologyi 



lenle, u 



iraberi, In ediuMIni ih 



cHuUneM 



TO BE CONTBADICTORT. 

i^i>»ii>< af IjU Bdm/nlinvtfiK a/' TUeriu Caaar 

anctalh jaai brtaa \ii iuauMTTA. And if JuliD I 
lita mlaitfrj Ip itie ■prlD| followiiij, In Ihe tear of 1 
feeJ'arTl[>erluB,uHf el\er he liad iireflched ihuul m 

IV. Seeming chraiahgicol cantradicHont nriar Jrwm (ia 
tacred hiitariana adapting different melhida af campiUatitn, 
and attigmng differing data ta Ihe aame periad. 






ll.«l«. 



nnt Jrtguenllg reigned with their /athert, during 
w ■MMTcAjF, Ihe reigna ef the former are nal unfre- 
ode, in arme inatancet, la eammence fram their pari- 
ilk their fathert in the thrane, and in alhera fram Ihe 
memt af their laU gevemment after their falher'a 
caneeguenili/ Ihe lime ef Ihe reign it tametimea rta- 
\ reapecta the father, aawielimea at it retpecit Ihe tan, 
'imet at it ineludei bath- 

bamtiJiildlSEiiifa n. 33.) lo hane relnied •fiienrean. jti 
— ■ •" --lion ii nadeof hi* (iceiiHel* jeer. Tbie 



who dwell tiaEtJU^nt/iiar hundred and lliirl^jtaia. And II cue Ic 
puiulUeendof tbe/«rAnHiifrfdiiiiJI*ir()r jo«n,eien Ihe leir-uiu 
Oay it eune Ic pui, IhelnUlhehveuarUie Lord HeoEoui from Ihe lend 
of E(yp4." Belween Iheae Iwo peneiea Ihere le nD epptleU eonlndic- 
llon: ili«lrulb lj>,thubnlh ere perfecUji connluenl, Ihe eaDipumlsa beki( 
mede rnm iwo diflkleot ilile*. loOen. i*. 13. the time liealcDlued hnii 
the prouiiee mdeio Abnlum ofBaao, orftom ihe biiihorlHuj indla 
Eiod, ail, «), 41. it le reckoned frein hii driiunict fiom "Ur of the Qui- 

B/ Ihe ippUnikw of Ih'li rule muj eominenuiore reeonelle Ihe dUhr- 
ence between Melk ir.SB, who Kfe Ihe hour of ChriM'e crucifliun km 
the llard, ud John tii. U. who ear' it wu about the titlh hour, that b* 
wai bioufbt forth. Na(wiihetandlii( (he aulhortllM aboie adduce^* their 
obiene inal moe of Ihe ancient uanalalora read tbe lUrd hour In John : 
\tiej iherefiire aal*e the diffleidr/ (Imperfectlj II muiI be confeeeedX 1>J 
coDijderini ibe dijaadliided Into four pane aaiwerintiotht four waiehM 
Df the nl(Et Theae coincided wlib Ihe houn of three, aU, ntaa, ud 
Iwelre. or, in our war of reekoninf, dUk, Iwelie, Ibiee, end all, which 
ilao luUed Ihe aolenm tinee of eaerlflee and pnrer In tbe lemple: In 



uIiteWrdlkHir.frem 



m jeara oalr, but with 
tr<L DBCt for Die aole t 
itf In tbe whole. InUki 
■ a nd t iH wr<B* year of . 
be ana of Jehu benn 



If a ieMr, 






1 of Abaiiahkii^ 



beahai, we eoue down m ihe lhlrt;-iiinih or fortieth Tear nf 

ta lK|un. Vel^U li eaay to BJ^I('n'"be rnaim wh^'iha coio- 

ir of J«ih. when hli fiuher muK have been aJlvo, ^auppoaiaf 

era iielbre hia death. Thka aolution la ihe niure pn^bJe, aa 

aucb a practice waa not uncoiunion.a The appllcalion of Ihe 
BialFd will aleo remove the apparent contmdiciloo between 
r. a and VChmn. uiM. ». Johniaehlui belnici|hl>eara old 

ben be be|aR 10 reifn alune. The aplllication oi Ihii nile will 

: and will alao clear up the dllBeuliv reapvnlnt Ihe Blleeuth 
HapenrTibenuanienaoBedinLiilieiH. l.wUcllbaaeiercInd 
If ofDianjeiatnenl phUokifen who ban enletnHired to aeule 
itJ 't Ihe New Teaument. How, we learn from the Roman 
bal tbe reliB of Tibenua had nee commeneementa : bi Ibejlraf, 
uadmHuJlo a ahare In the empire (but wllhoul Ihe title of 
n Aufuit of Ihe ^Far 7B4 rcom lU fouuchtUin of the city of 
• jieara before Ihe dealh of Auguaua ; and the k»ii^ when he 
IfU alone, alter that einperor'a deceaae. It la from thejini of 

u power aierclaed bj Tlberiua, rii. in Uie fllleeath jear r^, 



„ in, Ihougb Ihe < — , 

fcuaed of want of preclilea In re^rd m 
clouB and candid erille be ebaried with 
Who would awuaa two modern bMoriaiw 

mutiieb had 



happened belween len and eleren In Ihe forenoon, OM had Hid IL™ 

Ihe eildence before him. we leaieihe reader U diawMaown ccocluaiona 
aa to the readini which la prefenUy to be adcnMed. We apprehend Ihat 
Ibe welahlofeTldence will lie found (o ptepondaials hi biourorihe aolo- 
lion ^ren In pp. 4CB, *W. aupra. 



keli.!».ihlala 

_ __' Matthew and Mark loeak 

u day* betweaD ihe time of our Saiieur'a diei 




urac (whleh tber era 

, „, Ibe damn which b« 

the daf of hie mnafl^uralloa, and reckona thani 
Lie dara- So In John u. 36, eirhl dam afltr ar* 
iclual.rlir : ii beln| moat Ukehi on Ihat du 
lai had before appeuediobladlaelplet.ll 
were unneceatary u asbjoin aiklltlonal elaoiplea ofa mode of reekoninf 
which oblalna to Ihia daj In common apeech, and In almoat erery wrtter, 
Except Ihoee who profivaedlj treat on chronokvv. 

Thta UKKle of coinpulatloD la nol conAned id ihe evan|chcal biatorlant. 
The rabblna also obierfe. that Ihe f»rj flral day at a }»r mar atand & 
conipiiiaUiia for thai fear ;'> and ihlawarof reekoninf miaiakea of r«ra 
current for jeara eompiele, or riev Terai, In the aueceaaiuni of aa many 
kiDfi, and In Ibe timnaactinnaofaAirafbraoloni a lime, aa la narrated la 
the Schplurea, nay amounl to a eoaaideiable aumber of yean. For iMa 
reaara T hueydldet taya,» Ihat he compBlea Ihe rearaof the FeloMoneaiaB 
war, not by Ibe mafiSnlet who were anDoallj ehoaen durinf tbat Una, 

Plutarch, ban been anppoaed to contradict theoitalTM beeaiut Ibay 
reekan lometiaica by nrreiU ard aumetlniea by coniplele ye«*. 

The preceding, and Tsrious other ways bjr which diaputM 
in chronology may be occasioiipd, are a lufficleDt arsmneiit to 
ua, that thry do not implT that thers were, ori|[iiiBl]y, ahro- 
noloffical miatakes in the books iheniBelTea. And if miitakM 
miKht arise in so many and such various ^>J"* without any 
error in (he original vritinga; — if the same ^fficaltiea oocur 
upon so Tery nicii and intricate a anbject in any or all tbe 
boolta which are extant in the world ; — and if it could bj no 

T LardBer-i CrrdltillllT, pari 1. bonk II. chap <H. (Worka, lol. 1. pp. 
^n-Saa. Sn.) Doddrldxe'a FamUy Eipoaluir. loL 1 arcL in. note (i). 

' ■ CbroDok^ical DiaaertalBna, No. Ul. That 

correct, aee Dr. A. Clarke'a Chioaalcileal 
tary oiiihe Acta of the Apoelle^ p. U- 

pinper readme of XnxL 

iroef and of their blher^ 

rathe tend of Biiyp^ 1*0* 

.— .tadealrauaarae^nclbll 



ai. M. la. Mw IKeaakfrninMaflhr tkil. 
tekieh they eeiobnatd Jn tbe land nf Can 

/nrtiiiufrtj and thirty year*. Therri 



r^ time Ihey were oik ktitdTed and tighly In number Ep. Hb. 

t SmamableBeea of Chrledanlir, ml II. p. 16)'. 
■tayoBtbalnaplraUDaofthaeerti — 



I* Thutydklla lliatori 
a tdU. Blpoat. 



<08 



ON THE INTERPRETATION, Ac. OF PASSAGES 



•tpparenl evntrocfictiBiu, in ptinu af ittetrine, anting 

fitm lie differtnt daignt tf the tacred wrtter*. 

A kind »/ repugnanty lametimn ariiei fram tie difftrmi 

iaigni vhich the lacrtd vntirt had in view ; and thit can 

*nli/ be remrved by interpnling each pottage agreeailg t« the 

•mriter't detign. 



irnli* on 



•"'^'^l 



EpIulH, 



111 Ihc I 



Illf«d * camplluicB wILh Uia nruwc niea buu ccrEiwiuica -, m puuiv |hp- 
t«i hAAipreuci himHlf QiurA ^enllj loirardi bUopponenu; iDOLhcri, 
Eh arulBr ■ererllj, »Lllnfl Ihfl vpinioaultiiauMttl^dxlrinetofdevHt, 
i prifant and Hid aivri'jatla. (ITlm. 11.1.7.) Td OndEriluid IbEn 



nil pro/a 

pBHifea ftriiht, , 

■Ifn of tha upoatte, ftccordlni 



T. throufboi 

noln^iiabH-TTuicsDf Ihekwof HiMeawcre lupsndded. AciIiiH 
clu) af oppoBcau, Sdnt Fiul uiuea wllb mucb man mmmj, den) 
aliof ciber lbs neccHlIf af aucb obHmnra; caupui tb< EpIilJc lo 
Oaktluu. 3. Thece wu uiaUiFr clui of pFnoni, whu, to ihe cimi 
ob*emii« or Itae MoHtc [iliuL joined ccrlaln phiknopMHl 
rowad fma Uje Alaiiadrian acooot of pbiloaopbara, — ' —^*- 
cplTad aiaoDf ibe Therapr"'— ' " — '- '' 



[Pakt n. Bmk n. 

i«rr dallgbiad. An uunrm cob- 



difl^reat bcwki of Scripturt 



SECTION V. 

•KUIHS OOHTRiniCnOnS to MaiAUTr. 



pBasajces which hiit 
sf mind. iLadco\i\il not vtr "*^'' i^i-K^^^*"**^ "*» r*»""s t-wujjw.u«n*JO lo immorally wA 
idoneiCilie aiioaile irauiia cnjell;^. But the«e, when duly examined, will be foinid pch 
>ui. 2. Tbere were oiiiEn, feclly in unison with the puieat principles of morality. Thi 



ubacy, nwri 
la opUona 

d wnaa* ^i 

. Tb< peniaal 

Bcukicrud aba 

'bo rafemd fVlo 






generally admitted that the |I(itj 
Scriptures biealhe ■ spirit of the pureat and moat diSu«*dT 

benevolent morality ; yet there m 1.1-1.1. — 

been represented as i^Ting Ci 
1„ T> . .L ■-— Jul; 

wide difference whidi Bubsieu between ancienl aod moden 

manners, >//iur/^ei»>(>(i(mJ, would alone be a sufficient reply 

to (he indecencies which are aaaerted to exist in the Bible. 

w'lha ' Further, the characters and conduct of men, whom we bi 

nnrnai in all Other respects commended in the Scriptures, areinnae 

u bor. respects faulty ; but these are, in such instances, by no mam 



tion whatever 10 immorality : for several of these faalls m 



la iha (pDiaia ar|ueiieiiemcniif, tnin. either expressly condEmned.orarebricfly related or n 
Kct aadg In wladom and rlelj, wbicb to be commended or Imitated, fbe sacred wntera. 



f 4. Apparent caMradfctisRt, ariiing /ram the Afferent age* 



are only answerable for facts, not for the inonlitj of actiiMi. 
it is true that the Jewish history is stained with blood ud 
cruelty ; but so is the history of all other natioDS (wbo« 
chroniclers, annalisls, or other historians are not censored fa 
their bare narration of the crimes of the indiTidnals n ai- 
ttoni), and without the additional circtimst&nca of braf 
relieved by such hiatones of true piety and virtue as aboin 
in the Scnptares. But ilisworthv of ramsA, IhUdieiaM] 
character of the Jewish nation was by n 



ipreuodal 



''■^htchthe Sacred WMer, l»H,d, and the different degree. ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ antagonists of divine revelation pr 

yZ^.^' . . ^ ^"" . ... 1 1" ""me »Be8, their morals were much purer, and their jwb 

n which a ape- more fervent, than at othare. Such was the g^neratioD whia 

aget in which liret entered Canaan with Joshua, and such also the pool- 

tiona that lived during the reigns of iheii most pious monuchL 

In iha nimauTT °f rellitJBua It is, moreover, to be conBidered, that the mere narratica of 

-"-' ' " such as we find in the Old and New TestamnM. 



L There ii another dav of doctriiuil point*, in which a ape- 
eiei of repugnancy is produced by the diffe 
the taertd -mritert lived. 



f>f Gud wia nionlAiled In the Ilaah. Purlhtr, tai Ihe OldTeMunenl, Ibere 
u* 10107 '»■'/ •««» proeipia relallie lo reienclai of Injurlea on enemiei, 
■a sell aa auT laprecatlaiia soiB* ibe Ibaaor hvU: ooaucb precriiu 
are m b« fmmi Id Uia Nrw Touaiurni. A^ain, Ihe biw «r reienn anil 
relaliation. bi (he MoHic ayMrin, la eitrrioelj Hvere, rn|iiiriiu ajie (or 
eye. hand for band, lonlb for loulb, Ac. Widely diOiirent Iroiii Ibii ii Uie 
apjhl of Ibe CbrlMlan doctrine. 

II. An apptTCnt contradiction libcwise ia caused by the dif- 
ferenl dcgreei 0/ knevledge poiiened bt/ the lacred v/rileri 
retsliTD lo ihc bspptoeai to be procured far man by Jcius Christ. 



'^ implies neither the approbation nor the censure of it, hot oilj 
declares that auch a thing was donp, and in auch a maoDR; 
and the not concealing of these shows Ihe simplicity |sd 
impartiality of ihesacfed writers, who spare no person wtiott- 
r, not even when they thprnselves are concerned,— 



In the Old Tealamanl Ihia hapnlniMa 
beini alenati but In Ihe NewTeaUui 

4tHn)i»ad,utd<tliaai 
neiHL that aUhmwh th 



lanllyd. 



-lewanh^af lbs auiie Jelwvih blicalcilnf id 
li New TaMameBl, eltemil worablp Ii cblcdjr. 
inouin not eicJriaiTelyi uuUted npnn In the fonnert bu bitemal in Ihe la|. 
(er ; hi Ihe OUTrrtament II la Ibe tpi'rit a^laniAur, bnt in Ihe New U la Ihe 
apIWf tfa-^tim. In ibia iiaitnil revrluion ofihe iHilne wilt ws oee llie 
wledoai uiri |nodncii of Ood 1 wlio mcioiial/ pruponk^iied U to Ihe cafia- 
cMai of uten, and Ihe diapiniian of ihrir umda, lo receite ihoie tniinia. 

■eaamuadatrd IbeinialiH 10 Iho iinpcrlvct or uiorc impioTeil ileircea of 
knatriwht xhhsb cxioled ai ihe limcs ihej' wrote, 10 It aiqipiri that Ihcy 



sccuatomed (a vronhtp iheii own /.ait, otreeahlr m iheir own pecidiai 
rllao. an the Jews alter Ihelr manner wor^ippcil the only true God. 

cuauiina. many tlHniawera ipoken of nod, u a national deity, more prcu- 
Hnriy appmpriued bi thai nation : bin If that aeptratlon Ik remored, Jeho- 
vah la deacilbei] u ibe loinnwn parent of all luoolilnd. 
3.. I.aat]y, Id Ihe dBmatlt or pritalt Imu'nilu coalalned In the Nonle 

(breblhara ; Ibia (act taa bean abown bjr Proreaaor Michaella, ia hie ehbo- 

■ilipted their InalriicUana lo the peculiar euatami that nbulned in dli^renl 
csiuiurlea In Ibeir own *(a. How differenlly do Ihey eapieaa theniaelTeB 
towanla Jewa and KealheDB I Not only do IheT allend 10 rehiioui, dill, 
■nd dODMallc or privoie tnannere and enalAniflv bin, In proportion aa theoe 
underwem iradual cbaiuiea, they ezploln Diany ttdnga more coplunaJy, oa 
null aa owr* cJaarJy, reJecUn| Ib< laU ot lypaa, and deapltinf ihoae eers- 



.), Jacob) 
^ . Isaac (Gpn. xxvii.),' Peler's denial of Chiis 
(MalU xxvi. 63 — 75. and ihe parallel passages of the o4e 
evangelists): Paul's dispute wiih Peter (Gal. ii. 11— li): 
and Paul's excuse of himsvlf. (Acts xxiii. 5.) 



■ FroRiIhlaclrcunima 



een repreaenlrd by infldctB. 1 



"IH. The prowiallhin uf iletelTin; luac ori(l ailed noi wlih Jacob, bi 
Willi Sebeica. Jacob ninHHi«ru>'d Bitaiiut iu at likely to brinf a cm 

till Bhe eqlaied Id lake bH Ihe li^'ue on bcrioli^' On me be ihycunLEi 

aiHy. PraqilhlBapeeeb.and from the eameatnpia and ■olIeiludediaentH 
by Rebecca, K may nol nnlalrb he preeumed, Duu she had »D>e ^«>l 
reawm for what ohedM: Ihal laaac waa abnot 10 lake a wmnf «(p at 
concern of ureal inuUKm, which oiifht 10 be pretcnled, and could btfu- 

3t«t. The renniute nfRebcrea'a judinieDt aeema eTldendy 10 hitr bm 
recuicniierl and aDawed by laaac, al ibe cnnehiaion of ihe miiiFr fir 
tboueh be had btaiaed Jacob, Hiirnding to bteia Boaii, yei, aa if molKi' 
Ini Umaelf, heciHiKmed and iBlia^d ihai MFwat la ihe atronica trio 
' ^ea. anil he ahall be Mened' IMill fanhei^-at aendlM hiui mj. K 

'OadiirelbeeihebteaidnfofAbrthua!' Iilihirdiaualinu^DinHiit 
ann why, if aa diopand, upon diacoiarhv Ihe fniid, he ml) hi ml Inn n 
•eraedihe proceeiHnr Nay, by Ihe kind merting of (be bnHKeniM 
warda, one ahould be Inclined lo ruppoee, that Eniu hiniself acqiiieact4i> 



riely of w: 



la ror Ihe beBcAi of 



, _ jnintderidoo_ponHinthea»iBOniann»r. Theoftan 

uf Jacob la ceminli alleviated, irnol entirely taken olT, by tl» Hn» 
aDince of Rebecca jdedirinii heraelf 10 bearlbe btaoie; aa Ihtcaadaaif 
Rehrc ca aerRia hiaiiDed by that of I«ac rail^lnf and conBrnUiu ■> J»t 
Ihe blroabii orillnally Inlcnded lor Esau. Upon Ihe whole, tt iSen on 



Thi rollowing stb Iha prineipd puuge* which tfa« recmt 
•dXKmtH or inSdetily have chaiged «ilh being concndietloni to 
■noralit)!; iwilh how IulIb jiieUx^ the reiuler will ba entblod U> 
judge, by the canillil eiunination uid coiuiileiUioa of tbe T»- 



OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE COHTHADICTOBY. 



troftl! 



1. Gtd"! command M Mraliam, to lacrijlcii haac (Qen. 
nil.}, hat hetn rtprttenltd at a etmiHand It cummil marder iii 
il» ngif Htrridfirni, and tnuegiunih/, at inrsiwiitrat tnth Ihe 
l*Ziu»> af Gtd ta ^ve. 



•DO. iM Ihs Aimifhtr tiu > ri(b> to coiniuuul. n bli (Mrfrctlanji tevi lu 
loialetUat he wILI eainmud ■unhini bulwhu limnhjurbiuKir, The 

•Dd gtwdlSDU Dil^bi be uiulfed, uid hot, in bet, ihu he ibouU uObr up 

S. Jpeai'i veil C'^- "*iti- 30 — I!!.) >* 'Wfl'il *» h qmU 
eaadilitnai, and at implying that if hit Gtd -mtuld clalht and 
feed him, he wtuld lemt him. 



r bebra Uie ac 



Dum'rj to Pidui'Anm, when God renexed 
1 ihii In bii Ked all nuioni oribe eulb 



of C^iuan lo hU ptMierlij, eoc 

■bouM he Meieed : u the eMiie tunc mMtunan una, iiHi IIS wDiiiu ee whii 

him in *U pliice* whilber he ebeuW f o, and Bould brief him uHlii Ipio ihu 

neit morniDf 1 Ihedeelfii of wMehmei lu eipreu the »niH be hed af 
the dltine (oodaeu, «nrl hia coaldtace iii God'e Irutooi ptMeelkuk. ud 
to deelare bii aolHiui reaotiuloii, ihu If God would be wHIi him eud kttj 
MiB In bli way, ukI wouM fiie him Imad It lal idJ raimeni a put tn 
<wbich (henlhe luodenlloa of hli deelna}, ao Ihal he ahguUI cone afain u. 
bta Ikiher'i bauae Ib peace, ha wouM after hta reioni attkr an openand puti- 
Ue aetBowlailfmnlofhlatrallluda anddeiMkin tolbeUrrtBehlaa.id; 
would ael apart Ihal lAace, when God had appeared to him, lo Mi oonhip 
■Dd would derate lo Hie Hnke iha (eaih ol" all ihe aubflaace wbleh Oar 
ahould fWe bim. Nowaucbe ■ ■- "■ - ■ 



:i li, mniwiei, well known Ibal Hebrew rerbe In the HIphll toDjuienea 

aeoee noiblni more le meant, Ihan Id Iwe a man to [tie bent aiiJ 

lo JiBTfl made hlB owa fawt Aubboni i|aJnil God- Ha n'nntd jf J eiera 
nui tiarde^jd VII hrorri. The proper rerrfjerlne, Iherefore, ofKiod lir. 

ptoplt MO, So In ILKOd. ii- 12 It oufht lo tw iTmnalalfK^ Yef (Ac Laid 
mfftrld Ikt krarl <g PkOrtttk tt In to hardtned, llial lu AFD'tniRt net 
IB (Aem. And a more lileral reoderlntof Eiod. Ii. IK, IB. would rcmoTe 

tipn. which Tun>Ihui:—ftiriMB 1 leiUtlrtteh out my *and and enfla 
llkttKillipaliltiifi:andtlmiihaabeaili^/rimllitrarUi. Andinttrt 

and iiat ny name euy tt dielani IkrmfbiU all ilu Ntrl*. In llie oiift- 
oal Hebrew. Iha letb* are la Ibe pari lenee, and not In Uie fiiturt, ai aiir 
mthnrlaed eeratoD linprooeTlr eipreaaei them, by vhleh meani an appe- 
real cvnlradlclloq ia produced : for neither Pharaoh nor bli people were 
naifirn isi(*Be*filtiie(, nor ma ha bj aa; kind of moiuUiT nu ^/nm 
ihftariii. TnelrM'bom, Hia true, were alaln br a deuroTlni inielind 
Pliawh bImiHf «e dnwned In Ibe Red Sea : bot there Si no reference 

if the/afarc, Ihla lieiniiif CDDindicll^n lo bcia *■ weU aa alt utiljl(uUT, 
■cill be iTQldtd ' For if now I hai irmarcni our 'n\iv (■HaLociTi liad 

^%'trg ^"^""h" iVm^M,™ ee']^ Hnaa^IAol Tmigkl Ma«™*?. » 
ftt mjf ptver -- OMd that my mama might be dwiartd thrtttgluiU aU lAt 



III! eppeeial pfo>idenci!, that both he and 
>i(rajnl by meana of Ihe jvtt filafuea : 

Pharaoh Hl'ipST^n'lhe reil^nlnf pl^ 



oTlheiln 



PT rhey r-annot proTc 



cifubilly and 'mpanlalJy, ei 
le Aliui^blj (kH 






3. Tie tbjectitH, Ihal Gtd't cammaniUng af Ihe ItraeUtn 
(BiodL uL 33. iii. 36.) It ierrew frtm Ihe Egyptiani ithat 
Ihef never iniendtd It reiltre, it net tnly an act »/ injaitice, 
6mI favtun thtfi, ia obeUled hj rendering the Hebrew Teib <)Hp 
(siiaiiL}, atted or ijenuindeil, eiTeeably lo ita proper and literal 
meaning,' whirh ia giien to it in all Ihe uicient Toniona, aa well 
>f in cei? modem tnnalation, aur awn excepted, 

4, The hartltninf af Pharaah't heart (Eiod. i». 31. is. 18.) 
hat been afmiiful laurct of malignani cavi/ vilh Ihe advtr- 
aariei tf the Sitilt i lene afwhtm have net hetilaled It qfirm 
Ihal Ihit tingle chapter it lufficitnl ta detlrag the aathenhciti/ 
af Ihe entire Stripiiiret, wAiie ethert, mrre deeentlj/ and ipe- 
eituily, tttterl that a jutl Qtd eauld net puniih Ihe Egyptian 
manarch far a hardnett af heart af which he himieJfwai evi- 
dently Ihe catut, Thia ia the objection in all ita force. Lei ua 
now aee how little foundation there ia for it. 

" When we meet with an aawnion apparenllr coninir to all Ihe tmlh 

diiinr, la nippoae. Ihal we mliuake hli meanlnt, and itial Ihe Bipreaaton 
emjiJoyfd ID conial It ii capable of an inlerpreiaiiun difforenl fnim Ihal 

Ooit aecrMly inDnmcei a man'a will or enffeali anr wIcKed Mubboiu 
reanludnn id Ma mln<l, and thrn pumahra him for n. We ere. Iherelore, 
to cnoiidar, by whal other umok not IncompaUble irllh hli paiure and 

thia olRct lo be wrau|)iL wtihoul mnnipf Inio Lhe abanrdlly and Implet; 
above mrnikinnl The heiR may be hanlaaed br ihoie Jtrf reipltea, 
mincltiL and merolee. Intended u aolteD U ; for If Ihe* do not eoflen U 
Ihey will ludrn M.— Ood li eonellniea a^ to ito Ihal which be permlu lo 
oe done ht inhere, la Ihe <m orjudfinenl and punlahmeni; u whrn hit 
people rei'oleii hia own rifhlroui tawa, be la eaid to hate ' f\mi Ibem' 
he^itoUtnma oneiof Ibeir heathen Del«hboun. 'flalulai that were not 
food. '—The heart may be hard* ned hj hii wiihdrawlnf Ihal (race tlhaa lom 

aae when ihe> pofHwrnl ihe fttoUy of nlfhi. Iha oM'of thai ftculn i — 
be taken (Von -hem. and Ihej mar be abandoned to bHnihieaK Bul^i 
[a Judicial, an'l anppoiea preniiue nlunlarjr wickedoeia, wbUh h la 

^Further, no pemfln w^wean^tdly peniaea the hlitorjrnflhelranaacll 



■ people had Dot been already 
111 Ihal God had preaerred hlu 
rurlher opponunilj of ibnwlDC 
!•, and of manllealinx that H^ 

'^VinTr''.''our afflhoriied Iranila'lon of Eiod. .11. 13. (and Mt [thai le, God] 
HtxtT or PeliAoa'wAa'iujriiilnD,^ ihe oilifnaJ li "ndercdiiy'iai Ihs 

n'ou, InVwd'.^lT^ fiU™ and U. 7. * 

The oljectiona, therefore, which the opponenti at the BibI* 
have raiaed againit it from the paaiagea we hve been coniideT- 
kog, are thiia proeed lo be utterly deititnte of foundation. 

6. Agiun,vititing Ihe tint tfthefathert vptn their ehildm 
(Eiod. II. 6.) Aae been charged at ii\jtuliee. ^ 

ibjecllon dliappeira. Ihe momenl we are eoneliieed thai Iha 
puolihinrnl here InUnded, are confined to lhe oalwai-d cip' 
I of proapciMy and dlMiea In lhe |ir«nit llfr ; becaeae If (aa 
-^ -*-**- -inelioa were neceaaary la IheparlicDbriytfemby 
lo nrera the Jewiah people " ' '•^— ■>— 



::h God llvnifhl fli 



ary le IheperticDbriytfemby 
ih people, II ta aridenl, Ibal any 
Ineqaalliy aa to'lHUrldiula, would becenauJy and eaally reinedted ia a 
fiRorn lite (aa hi Ihe paitkcidar loHaneei rerjirded in Nam. nt. 37— 3S. 
and Joab. rlL », SB ) ; n Ihal each ihould recelee Ma Inal reward eiaelly 

., --'--neeppeereDcelnihealcbiarOei^aad "IhaaibeJa^ 

TifhL" Ii It only when children toff and Impnre oa 

r wicked parenta, that they draw dnm Dpon Ibelr head! 

nee: aa Uiat Ihe Innocenl iwnraanr tOr the fdOj, 

" '' ^m Ibelr pareort 



a '»V (aaam.). AaR^«ia,nd/ 
trilamie, mtA O* ulUnmtl pr^ 

ML dr. (Woik^ i«L tL p. W.) 



uda'of Eli'ik 



iroBiracy of oae feneration Inieliea 

the eonlrary, hi leeitolenl li the & 



el IhlaJi the Sod whom de 



6, Ttte eititpation of the Canaanilea by the Jewi, aeoordinK 
to the diTine command, ia mged ai an act of the greateal eniel^ 
and injiutica ; but thia o^adiDD Ub to the groimd when it M 



Pnar, That lhe ClDaanUee were onqneailoaBbly ■ n»ai depneed end 
loUimni race ; end to haee lutrerrd them lo remain iDd eoa)eace wHIi 
lie liraelUea, would haie been lo aanclioii Idolatry by weouracbif Ihcil 
inlon wllh idolalroDI naliDH. Il mutt be admllled that Goit haa a rjiM la 
lunlah wicked nailona by Ibe Intletlon of JudfOKnia. inch aapeeiflenca 
r taiio#, or by employinf the aword of eoemtea ; beeauae we aee Ihet 
le aclnallT doea ao in the eourae of hia Fmvldeace ; and we eaimoi aee 



iy proof of the drPTUTed an 






lod Ix l^ IC 

^.__, . la PenlatBoch 

(wnieh eonleaaedly la lhe beat eireiHed pan of ill Ihu nnien), readera 
Iheaa iwo leraea anbjnneiif ely, and le Ihnowed to I hia retpeci by I>r. 

Amd OIK* wafle (*« •ad Unpeople iritt poTiIniM .- » Ihal f Aw nonuon 
«( cw ^/rew Me enrlA. And Invert deed far IhUjmrpatt hav. I art. 
•erred (Are, (Sep). ■..■.. "nn. t.itifilit. On rtieoixeiml lieu hati in» 
nmrrenfv rluti Imaw ikm- la lite mf ptiMr. and lAoT hii wnne hit te 
b oU Me larlk. The raae of Fharaoh li Idltr ronitdered 

**' oenalioni on aome pana of ihe Old adH New 

pp. 3R— M ; and In Dr. QrnTei'i DiBconraaa 

pp a(6-304. 

Eiod. 11.16. 

:tarei on Iha PeDtatauch, eoL IL pp. 173— IBS. Baa 
tbe Uwaof Haae% eoL L pp. 46-«. 



ON THE INTERPRETATION, &c OF PASSAGES 



dcMniciionliTRol; h»r ilieir Iniquity wanBulilifn fiill. iliilW, lUrrnri 
■HN iM arntril u> iiK'h ■ heiclil nl unilllcH* uiil luinwiy w rauiiltnJ llxtr 
dmruniiii. liith>iiiu<-urjlnK*,llie7<iiMtlrK>liivn; ncriBMnaniirir 
own rrviu mmI uiiIiu Inbntii: rtmimnni biama IvUi; aillklccl lo 
uninianlTiKI*: hii<urr«nl1ullu BlrblwiiifdliiHiinpr iX*k*. Snw.n 
*1U be liBiiu«U>> 111 |initBi Ihal b m* > iniemhiif cnnlni; to UmIV 
Dwnl Juiili:i: hi rnpnuiBM* B wiekmt a OHiiihs He tmle (he InrvlMiii 
the rirciiiunuf liiaTpivmiro : uhI, Jn Ailuf ilii«.lirtan horh an inMiiu 
■Bd(anlli(ppK»fDf lli«■lI■^llIl«lIKlU^Tl^■^ hcuoM iuiI liiil tu Urikc ih; 

niilibiif 3l ■invllivii HhiU Ilirj wrre [u riiHicI, if Ibrr Ibllinnid iJir r» 

tammll i>iu mflkKK lAamiaaliaiit. IKal Mr laiij niiir nut wm ■■( nbu, im 
a ifiH^nil Ut nalimw vkitk unn t-Ji^e y«i.' (1^. mill. :tD Mu« 

■iHHutiablMlMI ilicTrrj hnJurixHckirfibEDi. ukI forced lo vuuu iIihu 
fonh, ■« till- uliiniuh ilKiiir'' ■ d«Hll> t>il«in. '■■ 

■wnniLT, After ilir itiar "t Hot* ferheannrr wu «iilmt tlirf hM 
MBI ilv ■kmMdn' rXfaer lo Prr elitwlian, u, hi&ci, oiuj (if ilirui dHL 
•r to ■nrrmder iheuinlTC*, rHiuuiKC Ihrir kkilurt'*! uiil nerrc tbr (iod 
oflmeJ: tai which cue H ipiinmliiiiltii'n wuitmcf fbrlhnui. fum. 
fit Deal. II. tii—U. Tbiu the imrr ikriitnvtiiiu liitrr iiwnti<nir<l arm Id 
tak* pUcnunly ^nitHVjiiifiibiMlnaryudrrT^NniLCi't nuy be uikirrii i^tik 
AwD Ibe ru«ia ofUie dcnuieuilua, mid ibg tVinn lti« leKinl {ueu. 

a-intrrraMMKbTOitjitmUibrfMeltli tutrd <I>ein. u. Ift) lo 
brljla/M»liHet|iiiiiiiiMlBibi|/tFriiJl(j|eiratoniiH'ii>iu.-whielir<' 
muM am bBliI K>Hd Id on ol Uielr repeauiice, lul luniiig Iruin i 
IdBlii III watihip till Gad of brarL 

a> nr/arA,flraB which w* amir, IK ita'Mbwlii(. Anmhecon- 
qarKof tfaeemnnT.wa an Vdil (Jimlkxl. 19, W.) Ihu nm inn - ■ 

tltflkal nail' iiHirtwlHilimt»iUnairbncl,Kirr Hit HitiltK 

tMmUtiftiaramtmtityranlmJimlMinlt. t\ril<m^llir Littl 
Uhiv*anMtkniTli,tllQiaitikimiamMUnulliiiaina.lialkrr 
lan*l> iiiiihi drMnn ifaiHn oiwrlr, and Miir thtu mi^t hart aa tiii 
tatOalit (linal or Itar UnMr^ migU dulnf IHrrn.* Km ibla pu: 
■If a eanalal} luqdtH that Ibr fuaunien mlalH tiwn liad prtt, if lliey 
h«l ibDOahl pnpFr In aieriit the prapmnl teruii. The; rrjecied Ihi Bni 
eOtn of peare, ami vera punliiheil by Jehovah relWnf thru aav hinlier 
uppananiilea. Thp caar of (he IjIIhwdIim •i>«na Id mnllnii ihlm* n a* 
Binrh ai It la lUIBr.uh m cmrelve ihu Ihaoath amlcimtMiil, uHMle li> Ibmi 
tmdrr Ihit cliruiiMaarea of iknMino. ataiiiilil Lbtc heea n tilld am] 
aarmL If tlir iinkr fiirttiHr orbicMin aitaihtnl of no Hiidiadin. Thr pre. 
MCTufia fif iUliah kin (Jmli. U. li— 14. tL ±L 9S.), aial a JamHy at IMhrl 
<JiHlri. i. SI), wiih wiini- mIipt InMaaeei (I Khwa lim W. A».h Inrll- 
•iriiiii;!^ m ibH 'ipniina: uur ikira It waai Ihvaanrllua uf wry r»|iu 
able iiaiueiiiuiiiiiiiilii>rr1iiei>*nitri>cniiirnlaiiin, Jawiah nal (."hrMliiu.' 

la Ihe THias VLica, The ibMriiclkHi !• ih4 In bo illnhulnl lu Unr\ 
whiJtg, fTfli ai InHtruiumtiL IliP l^ird hiiaiHC pwiVy by afnnju aail 
■einpraiB. partly be uuitoiiH loanrM. aud partly by Inj'cUiulcinirliniilhK 
DilBda df ilie lahaiiHaQiM. prrliapa rivrllvil ami di-Mtrny>^ iiam Uwii ibn 
laraeliiM thniMFlvpii ilin iniu<lrrftri. and vrr iimy ailil tiM odiarnlDfls 
KHieT nf OiiiL nuiparailnt with ihrm. (i\HU|Hin> Kml. xiiii. !S, J^ 
liHb. 1. 1 L ftc.) HoBlitlnu MhI niiilii h«r di^niynl tlaw oatluiH ljr 
*arilK|iiaka, Ir^ ui'riii, ur pUnr, anil oii nmii mri'ly miiild luvr <Ih- 
pnt'dMa iuaicpiiriiiiliiirjiy. Th«i wby ilinulrt nMi iKiiiiitP lili niuit* 
InilnamyfBiihfuil.iiheaininlnrwatT Or, ifwD adiiiu liiraniiii 
lh<- pitUKiicf of fairi;ilite (uiriM. lip iiikIiI Idtc x-nt an uij^l lii ilr. 
Ihfui: ■adwiiiililltbi>liiiviirtliy ufiuiaaifltuhr'llvinlaiJi'riiriib 
plewnriil Wliy, then. ar« JiialiiB ami Uiehrai'HiPH bi bi.> a&iunf w 

f.MTi.r.'Thr Ahnleliiy )|i<. In furi, pxiTiili'it jii'l^ncn'ii im iiiiiiildii 

Thiw ^i<li<kli'T;il'H>ibi mU'HulKrlriiHy juriii; l.,Xim ii'i-l'tli" "ii'iit 'll'. 

cuiiiJii"i. "'Tlii-n'"wi'll'i^ir-ijB It.'. I'lH'l rhiirJ^vnlln'm nnli" "ii.| wp'l 

anS'lh' fr «'n " «'i i r!dlmllill''."l "either wi\ h* tU.T r In'i'inJt'rr ™!,iiT°i'/it 
aiainx surli war. iif i.iubib'iii awl mn.|iirJ. iratiy iii,IM,liij!>i. ..r rm. 
llir mill .n ill fin' iiMaiii'v, ilid cr iiitr * n-r.»-i,i.i., >|nrii. iIi-t pnii-ir- 

ii'h'riippillj"'>l.rj"-'"rrri".l.«in'ir,iiflrbT'i\iM|Vi'i..'.Y..f^ 



One clan hare an((*u«l that Jbiei piobi 






■ Bji. Wji-.ii-K A|>iJ.wy t^.r il.ii llilil". Iti ri.|i|i- lu ili" 


,wir K..,is..Ti 


l-ili-i'l ,..!i ,I,.iiil„ tir. 1^31. liirO Til- f.v l>.-. 




a.liMin.l.l.' i,lw,-r.Vi.il» .01 III" -WHIP |.|i'r. Ill .,ix .* r.«.,« 




c,ai,,*u"i''«H'h i'lS l^wp.VM?uH.'jr'ii^"ru',ri'ii 
















l..y..,iil.,^„ 


l« Ih'M w. fai-HT. hHl iliilr-y lh-miUJ-h:r'«k t^m«mi,> 


rf .W.... . 


• 1" -NV 1 1.I..I-1...I, ir I1»- l.»PliiP>. w^n- r....l.iti 




the I..N.I1 ..f ouch |>Jir7 in ih^ «ih-.iuli- 1 Tiip an-WK, 


. (a-y'Mh."liii 


Ih^y WIT.. I.I Ki^rv iliPir lii..«. ih-v w-n- nnp tu .■in. r is 






an.l ikPir rily, wliirh »«■ 0.4 pHmiilifll ; li.nr.^ Ili-T V- 


.^ UHile .JaiH. 


1. p. .|.«ni^riira in iillpn.1 Kip iLeninl nffU-cH ..rtLe lal.pnij. 





B^ldrn and U Cl.T.:. H"!- FindLiT-ii ViniU.-alUin uf the t>arnvl u.kiIcii 
aialnit ViHlairp. np, 131— |:M., and Twnpcnny'a Dialcltallon^ pp. IIU— 113. 
• AcaotlDadelii]', |ip. 31-31. 



b^iM_ . . 

llDjuaanmiiiinlbyfli,. , 

(lu^ir laiHea cnaauaHRl by Are ; aiul IJiU by lli.- LPIrrf m X .p-- ! ■ 
1^.ar|iji'a(aliiiicuaipciuiHuraurhBi«iiin-w.>uiJ. iu-lrd t^h! 

really bi (up|>i« llial ItN writer ihd u.l resaiu Uv pmt ib iiinb. 
NjfruricbiMi. X.iw ilw ahjni of au iniLTpnHvr la. ir rxpiiHi tbr un 
uf lh« author whatn b* taleiprela. llie qiiuliiai— wriirilirr Hirh u • 
aa H rrUle.1 In Xuu. iri. iO-Xi. la |a»k>ElH w crribblr l-ii« b' n 
by critica.ir arrpllf ^ and may bi; ailiWircJ Ly IIh-iu inibi-MWnt; 
ihoiir who baliene Ihu Uie rnaiur of Ib* vurbl has u at all tu« li 
hbcoMroLanillhulhaauilwnDf tte ncini voliiuie arr wiau.iil 
ttrAi, wdlmit be aiiikiatiit rxiibdn vKmy ibe dLtIiiiu nranui^ 
Scripiiim,nariuftwiiheuwclvai fruulbeublifdiuii lu l^iinr.ix. 
rencra Mf a Bupemauind kind. TowuBili-rnr U'lr-a u ibuio.u 
nrdnH'y, !■ UM difflcnllj buttoaTyuell ihiwn. wah f ruiiub u! inu 
ibu will nhule Ibe len uf carafkil, vileiulTc, atid aufatr imtAaiu 
i(uil« a iliOEnm iaak.< 

8. Tke merits '/ .Mdi« in ardrring tit txlaminium 
tU MiiUanUet (Num. zxxL) can anig it juilffii i; i 
rammand. TUt Ihe hittarg auerta .- but that attrrtin (r. ! 
hern iiiMBlol) /i ranfnii/irief' iy Ihe nature af tht cur. 
ruiMc I't ii ahharrenl /ram the Deity la require Ihr Anna 
i/hii erealHm, anJ mare fprciatig la require IhrmitJi^ 



Thia in the objeetbm In all Ha airrngth ; nnly in Ihi* lanv> l<i> 
ilipuKit hi be niiwl cruelly in •iiiiriac an la ilfMin-tuia, biTiv.*: 
Illieniatea were <le«iuyp.Uchilitren aa well aa ail.U'.l.ihalmri: 
-en anilvlnthia were all to be apMnl, ■■ il hiu been aoid. fcr prMT'^ 
* .' Tf}" o"™™. I"«iiw, ibure la nu IbuniaiKin eah« ■ aa 
probabUHy. R only ptotri thai Uie objvriiira Bnd II nrcHUiHu; 
I'nUr, la nntrr 10 produce ilie dei^nrd rdW'i uiMu tlie<tm*n: tr' 
Inokaor Mawa ntwlwre alluw Um krartitpa lu Orbaiicb Ur.ilt.: 
naron. IliiltwpniliiblinlaiiUTaelipnrii tTuiu uairiiMinHif.^ 
"(iletaya4BilprnlanibniialiiiFa! auillf lir ■ft.-rw>r^a.lfni^1<'t. 
"buuBili0 8eiktraillbatlj"bceauae lie h*d huuiMfil brr" > 



nf:(irlar.rEt:ypiiiiKl.ir:ii, 






■ »/ Ihe /,« 
m,l def.:< ,/., 
13 — -it. hat: 






II), The.U«tmr f«v (Drut. xiii.) irhJrh pun 

'Ih deitlh, hat been refireafnlni m cru^.' .jn, 

^iviii^ nunlrnance la p^nectitisu fir rr-i^-ir,;. 



.-IT -i.-.i- i. iii.ii> piiii 



OF SCRIPTURE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTBADICTOBY. 



mlng in ths priacipd pungn which the 
:' infidelily have cbugeil wiih being contrailicti 
'ith how Utile pietext, the milei will be etinti 



hU M Mraham, to laerijli 
'rtienled ai a cammand la n 
•, and cantquiUtg, 



, l»n»T(r, mi ID protn Abiihun. loonkubal hii&iih, IWB, 
■ ai)(D[beiiiuli:tit,ud iwT, ta hcl, Ibu be ibsuU ulhr up 

't Ma (Gen. iitU. 30—33.) m OMnrled It 6e ^U 
. and a* imfili/inf thai if &ii Gtd ■mtaid claihc and 
la maid terve Aim. 

■nriM be eoBMtltd, Ihu. ImmRlturlr before Ihe K'ciMint 
4 at of Jacob'! *vw, ire ere inAiriQedarft rMon vvinfik hn- 
ohil oM OD hU joumej bi PmUn-Ann^ when God rene«vr,i 



BliU; u It wu not nntU aRlr ha hid H*n U 
pzaiuei bwl cn«d, ihet be budened bloweir 
uneliie* id deoen. The Ibieetenrd pitf i 
Ilun wilb which he reC — ■"— '- -- 



Hebrew mbt In lh« UlphU ci 



SL .,.».„, 






tlt^fjIDpermii Of 10 «nfwBi badDDe,u wall u lo enH utia^Ha; 
heact BDitalnl B»io !■ ineul. Ihan la lean a man (o Iba beol ajid 
imdrjic/ or bla own iNapoaluon. Thua Fbacaob waa left, and he U uU 
ID tiiTe made hta own heart ■MubboTa afalaM Qod. Hi eiiHud eel aura 
iHf hardenfd nil jlf an. The pni|wr rei-derlni, (herelDre, oriiiod. It. 
31. \t- 1 aia perwUI lUt Hcarl lo it ^ luirtltiiS^ Ikal In liat hM lei tit 
piffle fu. Bu In Emd. U. 12. k oiifbl lo be traiialale4 Yrl Mr Una 
•Hffercd Ikt krarl tf Pliaraa* » «t h lutnUntd, llua ht hiaritnrd wit 
ulkrm. And > raorableial reDdrrlnfoT Riod. hL 1^ IS. wooM remore 

■((in, which runt Uiu.:-JTff mnc t Joi •Kil'lTnU m^la™v^imUt 

deed Jot rAj« cmiuc hart I raiaed tkte 'tp-Ji' lotktieirt IAnmj/ power; 
and t\jtl viynamemaybeiUtlartdllifeug/uMtaUllu earlA. Inllieorifi- 
nal Hebrew. Ihe lerbi are In IbapaMlenaa, and naiathtjktiiri, iioar 
aulhorlied Teralon luipnmertr eipreian them, by which meani an appa- 
reat evalradlcliaii la iiroduced : fiir neHher Pharaoh nor hia peopir wcr* 
l*pMHItm*, Mr wa* he bj an; kkid o( owiuVit eui tgjnm 
Tha_Iral-bom, II >■ true, were akin b;' ■ deHnilnf •nuL and 

ti. irihewor^ 
1 llie naat Inauad 
uidamhliuitT, 



lUn bT ■ dc 
9a: bullh 



Id had auiiUFii ihe* and IbT people wkh ihe peatf- 
Bin anil tvl ag fnm Ike Mrit. SM trtOy am 

I my UAMM migkl ba daeimd Ikrau^haitt ail tit 

ipknna khif la know lUu U wis Id cooanlaance Bf 
rhu both be and bla peaple had not been already 
poa' pUfue* : but that Ood had preaened him 



in (hat ptice, where God had appeared (o 



ilfiDaM*of hia iralltiHle and devotion lo LheLordu !,.- i 
— wlereOi ■■ " 

th a cowl 

!,wtM>iudjeieandi,llyand rmpanlalU.aircu ^ .,...;, 

Kwh unikiiilH'ill)' li appFBtiabaiird ID [hiuawl,<i nITiriii 

■Ajecn'eit, tSal OaiTi cammaniling a/ the tirarhsci 
S3. lii. 36.) la bamw /rem the E^ypliani uAm 
intended ta retitre, ia nal anlg an iiei af itijuiiire, 
•a thrfl, ia abtiated by nadrring the Hebrew icrh '■bb 
aked or demanded, ngreeablj lo ita proper and titi'tn! 
which ia KJTen lo it in all the ancient Teniotu, u well 
modem tnnalation, a«r nan excepted, 
\ardmiag af Pharnak't heart (Eiod. i*.31. ii. 16.) 
fniiiful aaurtt a/ malignant cavii vith Ihc adter- 
ie BiOle i nme af aAeit have nat heiitaled le affirm 
ngit chapter ia aujtcienl ta deatrag the atilhtnliciri/ 
re Scri/^urea, Tthile atheri, mare dectnllg und ape- 
lert thai a jvit Gtd CBuld nal fiuniih the Eifgplian 
,r a hardneia af heart af which he Umielf »u> rvi- 
cauie. THii* i* Ihe ohjectioa in all iti ibrce^ Li'l us 
iw little foundatian there ia Tor it. 

taia mind, and then piinmhea htm for It. "Wa arr, 
by wliat other mtaa* not Incompadble wiih hjd r . 

oed. flu liean mar ^e har>iii'-d hj ih 

rden H-eod In aomnloira aud id' ' ' 

it oneaof (heir healhen nHJihbfwi.*, bvui^p mmt » 

htanmairbehacdrnedhfhlawithilmwiiuilhaljirace lilig-l,'i 

mj pneieiarrtthefUiihf of iiliht.lhe une of Ihal ^ultr mi 

.a-l nippoaea previuua eolujilar; wlckednea^ which It ia d 

.!> penwn wlin tamlidlji p*rui<ee the faiilorj if Ihe limnMCIkii 



Tnr liiia TPFT pnrpoee. Ihat be mlfht haT4 

Plaraoh Hli power la Ilie r'munlnf pluuei, and d( maalfctHna Ihat Ha, 
JrhoTah. wu Ihe onlj true Ood, kii ihe 1^ cooilUlan of Ihe Hebrew) tod 
! I KinpUanl.' 

LuiIt, our (DthoTlied Iruialarion of Emd. ill. 13. (and ta [that la, God) 

' niART or PnAiAOH WAa MAKOEifu, ae Ihe orlctaal la rendered by aJt iha 
■ncl^nl TtralDflB. wlLholU emepElOD, and by the nwal jndlckiaa modera 
mnilalliina. Tic una phnw la evmctia tieoilaled In our authoilud 
TcciloD, io Eiod. Til. SI. itU. ]% and U. 7. 

The objection*, Iherefbie, which the opponenli of the BiUa 
hnie raiaed agiinat it froin the paaaafe* we bafe boen ooDiiila^ 
ing. are thua proied to b« atleriy deatituts of foundalioa. 
.1 6. Again, iii'iting thtaint af the falheriupen thdr thildrtm 
' I (Eiod. II. 6.} Am been charged aa injvalice. ^ 

But ihli ohjecilan dlMppeara. the moment we an ecn'taleed Oat tta 

ru"Jt(nceeaf"pm'peril7aaddilreaaliithe'f>r«>' Me; b«naelf<aa 
waa Ihe eaie) tueh • aanclloo were BMeaiaiT iBIhapanieDkr ajaembf 
which Ood llwncht lit lo n»en the Jewish people, H H erideaa, that m 
toieqDallT aa lo IndlTldoab, woukl be certainly and enaltr retoadtod In a 
flitDr" l\h <B* M Ihe parwnUr hutancei rernrded In nam. id. 0—33. 
and Juab. TIL M, SB.) I ■> thu each ihoald rKeIn Ida Anal nward enetlr 
accordlm Lo hk irae appearance In [he alihlaTOei^ and "Ibaa tba Jai^a 
of an Ihe earth do rifht." It li onl; when diiUno eapj and iBpnn ob 
■he Crimea of their wicked parenta. that they draw dawn Bpn Ihelr bfa4a 
redonblFd vanfraaci: as Ihat the iBBOcmt nnaranfbr Ibr Ih* fntttr, 
euepl In aneh lemponlcalunllleaaa aeceaaarliy rcnril IVos Ibair parent'l 
crime*. Aa, when ibe pradlpacy of on* nnenttna Inralee* tb« aen to 
poverty, or the Ilka. On the coouuy, to bea*nleW fi Itw Ood or Ina^ 
that the emlnenl piety of ooe man la aomeUmM rewarded with Maaatol* 
OD ibniuuda of hli deeeendanla, Thla waa Ibe eaan with Abraham md 
hia deacendui*. Yet tUi la th* Ood wham delKi Tntiriaml *b cthM and 
Indlcihe.' 

6. The eitirpatian of the CanwaiM bj the Jewa, ■ciwriht 
to Ihe dJTins command, if nged an an act of tha grcalaat cmaln 

d injoitice ; but lliia otjactiop falla to the peuid when it m 



S^ihinS 



iheli 



^\^^ 



:':hrc? 



d peoplf 



Idllhreoca there la belwenlhiBiwI h"li|lTlnt ■ rnmmanif 
iri lo deaimy the wicked CUaultea; far M la a netortoaa 
le lallerwereanibnmhiablywickedpeople. "Itlaneedeaa 
pmof ofthe dftfrav^ atate of their mamla ; they WLia ■ 



"L',fl7J? 



oublmal. Valhe. Brbott Bl 



m Eiod U. It) II; 



le heat execured perl . 
LneaA two *tnea BoOTUnctlvely, and la IoDdi 
Boolhrayd, who ihn. I^n.laira ikem : -Tea i 
Hand and ainlle Ihtt and Ikt ptaple •rilk ptaHIt 
}*nl of framlht earth. Amd In ver^ Atd J 

•erTfllhre,afpl. '■ - ' "- 

prf t erafdy thai Imaw ahar la fJti 



■TMr.T 



H. '?Kr {aaAHLV Aaia^wvaodi 
wrilanea, and the uturmaat forla 

It. (Woika, loL tL p. (BL) 



raapKt by Dr. 

Mce ; *■ Ihmtlhau a non i B w r 
for iVa jrvpeae Aaee / ar*. 
> IVa attomi (kott hatt leaia 

-— Phl™oh°I.TfllI^3S»d 

' Kaaemilani nn anmo nana of lh» Old and Mew 
It. pp. 3f>— M ; and In Vi. Oraiaa^ Diaeaimaa 

^Vii«nim on the PaBiaUneh, nL fl. pp. in-lSt. •*• 
>a Coomaiitart** on Ibe IJWaoT W ciia, wL L p^ •— S. 



K/nwii 
rAallAc 
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dMirtiellaiibTGiHli but llidrlnlqiillrwxiHit 

<h«meilm>. tutbtiiiuafSaMttwjxnnU 

Mn crylu ud •nilliuf Inbui ; danHiren ol mihiui ii«iin : ■onmni u 
nnuunlGM*: luiiutwdlBthaBhliliwHiiI'iUinHiirrofika. Nnw. i 
«BI bg iniBuiMlilv In ftufn, ihu It wu ■ |ir»cHiliiH[ coninij In Oul- 
nnnl Jiudu lo HWmiiiiiM n mcknl ■ pni|ilf. tin uailr ihe Invliie 
IhtmcuiunuriiuvncvanCian^iiiilumiE ilii«,b<>(ii'< ••uchul<^vMm 
ud leniUe pmaf of hln iliiiniiuiioD nf fiu, u coBhl nut bU M artlo: Ilk. 
■unuuiiiliiii wlhanwnh uuiiUlniiiiii uid irmr, aiid u luuiTHa ihi ili« 
~''~^i>f ilw IirwIinM uliat (lnj scretuniKcr, IfThry kilbwnl ilircf. 
aflhi nltuiif whom ha conuiuuMlFri ilinn Ui em oC ' YeabiUmM 
'"enatmiiiafiiHU, MalMr Auutnui' »l mh m uba. «■ 
HlfMH s-jUrA Mrs d^orr yw.' (I^v. nlil. SK) ll.i« 



ON THE INTERPRETATION, Ac OF PASSAGES 



tttuUI nmg ff rAen a* 



, u Un ■aiiiuh diKCocfi , , 

inoHDLT, Ahsr ibr ibM of OndK* briNMnncr wu riplntt rbf jr hM 
Min lh> ikKiHtiTr ciilicr la rkf rbmtMra, w, In ftci, luuii uT ihi-iu dki, 
dr to ■lunndvi' ibuuHln^ niwuDH Ihclr iilulairi?!, rail nvna iha Uud 
oflmal: In whitheMeti »pp«r» ihM iliwe miiuien)' Ihrtligiii. OiNit 

E» OtuU XI. lU— 17. Tlul tiK iillfr ileflrurlirin lull* incnliuiK-l ww In 
a pU« unljr in aan uf ubMlBacy uid r'lliruci'. iiujr bs ior>-rrai< IhHIi 
Bun iht reiano af Uit dcnuaclaliuB. ud iIhi (rmn Die Kionil licuuiend. 
Inc in cneuiiun. 

(1.) TiK rravn wh} ihei iHKIn b« ant nff is ulpd (»««, u. U) Id 
b» IDal lint Irathfimtwl n da c\flir all Ihtir ahaminaUaw ; whlcli trtnit 
woulil niM brilij icud in cBWur Iticir re]wnliinw. uul lumjiiE frau Utvii 
Idol* lo mnJilu il« Ood oTbnrl. 

») Thp/oi-u, Dam vhlch ve trtur. an Ib^ rnUowlnK. Mtt Ihe caa 
qofaor ilMcounlrr, *( in |nM (Jiinb.ii. \%\U.) iluu TXrf iro.N.j i 
UlyauHwvubfprai^wllklllt Mural if Im'ail.taTr Iht IhiiHi Ikr in 
luiilamUi^UftfainmBBltfrlkluhHiiinialllt. iW il tat ^ llir L,ortt 
ta Jbirdni Orfr Alarm rtsf IkV AiHiU mr<i firoff in («»/<. r£i( *' [i. <' 
IVMl) mlfM dMInjlhain himI)', aBiWAoT Ury mighl karmt /arnar, 
hmaallif (IiinalorniclatiwHirid mifiit dumu ihrm.* Nowiliu imi- 
m* ecM^nlj Inipliaf (bil Iha l^limaniiM inu(lii Iiwra luH pncc. if Mirf 
kad llMiaiihl irnprr M accrpl llw prapminl ivrui*. 1'h']' trjrctwl iha flrii 
odbn afpaaitv, did wrrr puabiheil Iqi Jahiitab nfiMin! IIipiu*» riiiUwT 
•ppanunllln. Thr ria* at Iba Hibraidn aetatt lu eoianii lhia,> b af 
WKb M K if liilllrJlK Ui concrin liul Ihanalh anilconunl, uiad* lu Ilu-ui 
ludcr am clRninalaiKM of daHipUiiR. aknoM iiaia iifni au viliii ami 
acn>4 irihr unler IbrlhrlriiilDcnaB iikiiltiiHl oTiMihiittUlim. Tba piv> 
amatlM nf Kiliah alantJoah. K. 1^-14. ti. £1 !»), and a laailf of Britwl 
(Jd4i. 1. 35.x «l:h iKiinr utbcr ianiBrn (I Kbin ii. »), SI, *c.], iarbna 

■nvafiT la tbli Miw^rbin : uar ihn k waal liui nncilua of tvit n 

■bla name* aiiimn liir rrHiea anl rniuBruaDv^ J>;wMi ni t-bria 



nbrlalD he Nixff minrif .- uidiia br knrw u wlul buur uf Ilia Ha} IW 
niiaa wmiM Iw uprnnE, *■■ iw rsiilil pmitirt wtim llie rf bill muuiil v 
■wnJInweilunliiifHiaaRii] tacUmm la luuiaiiriuu luurr viprn uljari. 
nluuilua. tit anrunu tii almw, ilw Miwt nntirvd Uk r> Iria in bi 
tunrrf stfn, Willi all UBi KiqiriulBKl lu Uhiiu. Aauilia muluudrtilul 
OAr laan aunMiiitrt lijr In.lw Iblaka Ilial Ike; «■'» lira ahm. and Iba 
IlHir iaiiilai rnnauiuail I17 tit ; and llila bjr llir unk-H ol' Uwra ! ■ ■ 

1^1 argue amiuM nnJKiuKa uf aoeh • uiurr wiuliJ, iudrFd. be Ubon 
biirilB. tauMiii|i>iHlIiletoranjaic,*lwiT>daiiiE lurruiunof MtM^ 
TC(Uriiinip|iniwibaiibe«rilcr dIdiiM rrfinl tiw inrui la i)DtMiiiBii 
ralnKulam. Xnw the ai^icl of u InwifTMcr in, 10 eijilain Ihv tii"[ 1 

uinTrUiiHlhiNuui. xii.:a-ia.ii iomIMc ar cmlitili- 1— niajr br rw4 
Iv crUKa ur arrflirii. anil oiaj br awnrcd bjr ibrui in ihr uanlm : M 
liiuu' whd bebeVH ihai ib't^rnbirof lbs viirU haviiu^ Uiiim uwkt 
Ilia coiMryL and ibai Ihr autliun uf tbr i^ird mlnnir ar" wunlqr of U 
rmlii, win not be anxtuaa W Ti|ilaia am^ ilie ubtioni iiwaniiit g( nt 
ikhptums'iurlufrHibniiH'itu fruutbeubllfiuiun tu brlitic inutcn 



ID VLAV*. Ilw ikBUriirlkin la dm lo bP •llriliillad lu bni 
vaaHf, cicn lu liBiiniuFnT*. Thr Lmd blnwIT, yarltj bj aliinni 

lonpMm panir br muhnii iniaci^ mil par"'- '— '■ ■'-- •- — - '■■■ 

nindi of Inc lahnrfliiuiti^ pariofT* rjifvilini 



Soldi 

pu>nnii» Jiu(i<i> iir autliiT 
In 'Irolnybt Ibvm hi ihr . 
thr riincDca of hint.ibl« 1 
Ihna; and wmiU it bp iiim 
piraaarat W^,thn.an 



uiti^ pariopa rnieibni and darfTinjni niuv Iban iIhi 

1: Tin* vnintlprAiL and wr niaj nlil tiK "' 

... .. _ (i^aniaro Kiiol. 1 , , 

liiBii^ aaii IHI linn Hin'iV ■■' ■ ■■- 

.Thr- — - - " ■ 



"jMbiuiand it 
Tlt, Ttw Alniiht]' hu, In tart, ixtc 



•• IniRilb-it hiw 
111 liu-r iniitivn 
will iihnyx br I 






l-ni< It!"K ill ■■■li'-T.A 
*r. K..W ,Bii.H.n ,{ 



ud Ibrlr H naulliiral hitlii 



Mnuifi^ anil •rwoiii-A Thr man n'lunir iihiiiVnr uf rnif r-miim Ir 
MHiKcilthatlHiBii'jicicTininnwar. in>.li>rili"|-n'lrilnf riliiliin. IIi-iiidiIi' 

tinnnl whIi apiiniMiiiniD^ripdirr. nivlr n-nriiM rnij' nallnu br™ 



■ Up. Wji« 



nf Khi: 



-T. .p- linn Sir Ih» Biblr, bi n-iilt lu Ihr .1 

I^rrifrl p.B. (l^m-bm -.lb. |.*», liuii.) Th.^ Lu- l)r. Pj . . 

Jfria. gp'rm. 11^ TOrVX-HS^Ami'ltr'. Onxet iM°"-M^-.i7i' 

pp.4 61. ' ' '""■ 

• Thr iwrnllnh Trr»» ins*, niwr ttri.llv. If rrp''—- ' - *<■- ■*■ 
Jtiwoti (nr Ilii- win of Jrhuvall tlkanhry liuilit l.r • 
UrarliBlnlll': Ikai Iknitigkl ■■-•-•-■- ■■ 

Uw nHd at auch pnllpji In Ilia OllinwUM ) Tlie miiiwpi Ii n»j: I 
thrr wvni hi auralhrir bn>iL ilir* wrrnnnt tn riirr ialnanrtri 
Blliaara wllh Uiriu. Hrre iw ilmr ubivrL— to prrtrm Ihrlr III 
and tlirirrji]i, wlikbwai nut pannluril! hi-nra Ibaj wrrrinailr 1 
L a. dnnmllri, to anml Ihn nienial olHi'Ai of lb* ubrmiclr. 

• Halmunlflra. Samun Mirod, lliwra dt Kntirl, and B«i Nm: 
UDOiki the iawa; anuint lh*<'tlll■<t)M^ lunlai. Cunxiii^ Grniiun, pli 
■riden wid Lr CIrrc. »•'<• HmlliiT'ii Viudlcalion of Ihe Su-rril 
agaioat Volulrr. iip. 1.11—1-%, ■iidTwijpeiinr'iUlacrtatkHk^ pp. IIX 

' if oflnGdalH/, pp. 36^1. 



(|uiie a dini.'i«nl tudt* 

e. TAe tntrils a/ Matrt in ardering tke •xta-Minad'a rf 
tka Jimianitet (Num. xiiL} caw anl) *• juuified tf lit 
nmmaail. Tliit Ihe hiilarg aiierta: but thai aaierlini [ii ^ 
barn iiuislLil) 11 reHtradiclril Ay Ihe nature 0/ thr cuu.^ 
came it » abhtmnt frtm Ihe Dtitg la require ilie dtalmtHm 
a/Aia crcatHre; and man etpeciullg la require them la drurm 



re dennif nl (childrn aa w< 

wrn- ail w be ■rarnl, aaK bn uvru aoiB. wr pmoaaia 
■ ». .._-—.. .rtilliiiD, humnTer, Oirn-UiulaliniiatiaB oilirr Id faitt 
ia pIDbablUtf . llaBiTr*aTralliatlhoulHH:uiaflulllnrrraBr?»uu> 

Ciir, Inutdrrin pruhw* ili( drrirrd rBbei apnn Ibrir rradm; (sw 
fca of Huara amtlim annw Ilie lararllMi In debaucli Ibeir faiu 



inn Ifiabvprulilhilnl. _ 

mil ijrbira anl prvtkiui faroiaiiilca : and If he alti 

■— - ■ ■ an bar at hbritjr -berauav br Iwt 

Tber «arr, llirm riuiiily aKowiTl tu 
:iB( ibrui In ihrlr ftunlKia. and raipk 



ftiHu marr^iDf a 1 

,. .» .^ .tjiore™ m. w 

il«it lier." ilVa 

, . , ......,_. tltmr eiHiRj* 

raiiB( ibrui lb Ihrlr ftiadKia. and raiploTlna iheiH aadwwi 
UkiB uf (be Mhrr NidianHlali suuim^ wIu were eilbrr amri 
or drUucliea la aceuumed tor, \g lamlkctBif lliu Hii-t laid rMkn! *t 
Iipu'iiipa hi ain. U la a fact hn wiHI komtn lu miirirr aitdhamal anala 
lliki placr, tiiat hi ilir cirlr heaitara narbifn anubinH nf l>-inl«nan arr 
cABiirrrjIed in Knnlraiiuii and idulaiiy, \ni|lai>a uf wbirL areidllttx 
.f HIBil ainnuf Ifae dsBFlna xlrla nf ESaypI ubI uriulbL fiiicli, nruUNi. ani 
IDBu; iif Ihnn MDim, and «lf ll, IlWrrtire. na tlivir pinii.baMit' li» 
lkriDBlci.ibvTwrn.'iqi]juiiilr.l b> ilmrucilon, llial Ilie paii»n mat W 
ritlrpi<«l wMcti wai luipuuiblr wlijle ui} o( Ibr lualo iMIir vm}'!- 

i. II ia ataerled that lame 0/ lie Ln-itical lam im c 

Ihe regnlmitna in Drut xiu. 13 — SI. have hern purUcalii'i 
vrgrd aa an iiulaner s/ tiaa tart, 

latl'/iir rniilaiiiinK. aiul ixhrranr* i>iiii;i.ir K>nl vtM 



Ibr irr. 



'■"■'YiE^H^iiJ^li^H""^^^^^^^ 



f inal iDielu nrvrr f^ll in thai rl 
ti br imlrnl waa M fmni lirin; 11 
spiir'l. Ibat Ii unj lirlsMri r 



l^i-l'iiiTiu^hil 



ir 111-ruiwl nfilir liaiui 
V fault la in tlirUL anl 

.u.^nilnu4l,ufwlilcbali 

' npinariBthi. fi 

Eiiirirni ilHi ilir IVriplii 



I of llnl prrtpl^-, wl 
iBIIii-XriJ'itun'.'"' 



b-rirv'.v .fit-lrj 
l.r nl^ll*..,! !«[.-»■* 



10. The .irstair lata (Deut. liiu) -Khirh fiuniaheil iiWs."^ 
iiM death, Aaa tern repretenled aa eruel anil inijml. «ii 
giriag caunletianee u peraeculiaii for religiaua apintm. 



r.iuittrr hi qu*iK 



!j?;^-i";,Jr.r!^?l''".'^«'l'^' 



Icnu-l and thrir kiiirt wf rr 
'■ali-rbni'of A<«A.rmi 
b^rb. liumnlierio 



Rup. Vn. BicT. v.] 



11. rb law in DeuL iiL 18—31. hat be 
bting bath inhunian and bruiui, but -with i 
ams fiber pari of Ibt Mmaic iniUtuUM. 



OF SCRIPTURE. ALLEGED TO 3E CONTRADICTORY. 
tligmatized a$ 
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_ death, aMiJnnitd hama% tacrijicn: and Jephthak't tacH- 

Utile JuiUee a* fictag bit daaglaer (Jodf. sL 94, &c.], Samuett beaing Agag 

iefire the Lord (1 Sun. Xi. 3».), and David'i deli- 

' " " (Ae Gibftnitei fs be put It 

prefetittdat in- 



attubbtmot 



moMl vtring Kvm »/ Sattfi pcileril;/ ta , 

, — "— « -~ .. .._.-«« ?r ,;^„;a * V t/.™ (1 a«o. iii. a, &e.), hi 

.^^ -, Ihey have thattentd himt tetUnot htajkenunio ^ ^ , ^ i' i • m aacri&eet aecerdin 

ttU mio tJte eideTt of hu tilv and im/d lit gatt af kU ptarn : and Ihet 
^iaUtafuiUelluel£riiif*Ur<tt,nHimriminIubittrHa>tdrtbiUi«iL. 
ittwiUiul n/itjitur VBiet; beii a Mttaltnond a rfnifxtunt And aU :1k 

■nimb) Liliflaaiio, In Ihe ^nf plua, of the thUKKrar the rulprli. I 
!■■»!■.—«« ■ ilwighier;— (WatAimaid raUffiwi kd. ■ rfulfim uii 
- -^ ' - ' —IP ■ word, 1 oioM prolliW* and •budonrd cbincIEr 

ptirenLa inuM reproTf and correct hUn, repealtdly, uid unu 

t|T* oF uueniliDFtiL Thirdly, the parmla were llw «ttfy o^ 

iiDTi,' and li nu nqolrMl ibai ihegi •baulit 6iiM concur n 

[n rtic uwilMnue, Ih* p—«t of life ud di^uh Doi bt\ni in 

pu'eiHi.ullinennniwu kuicid 



■ dnniard , 
SKomtty. 

Imttdprt 



a eiprcu prohiblUoDi of HrrlAclni ihrlr cbildno !■ 
Hi. ctl.3r, ». Jer.<ll.3l.aiidEuk.iil.i%2i:;B>ihera 

kiLitled lOT mch t^rifice, but alM U would have render 
■ 'an, br iDucbinf a dead biHlj ; uid Ibe tacnflce of a man 
Te6 10 be abomluble In In. ImtI. 3. An no delated Ihloi 
I alall, ibelaHlnqueiUoncannQipoBilldj reluelo luri- 

. .. jitr . nauii™. Fbr, aliliough Joiephuii 

at opinion Ihal Jephiliab dM reaUr 



mbaWHrla 



marci. » »» lu Indute [hem to eondcnin the criminal, an 
M JHU lo deaih. Kuuial aOecllon would aliuon aloija pre 
«aD(Hi: Ibe required proof would lAiure all. bul rbe uk 






m Ilje rende 

I, lis Ihal Jepbthaii'i 



■iiirder Ihrlr owaaGiun*. ' 
JewUh UIHarT, of tbi* iM hi 






U>ela«o[MDae9,ioi 
tauni : <o lirs itiem 



and gi^e eneriu lo tbelr 
na persona i^aiit tario 

food inuiucljon, aet IbeE 



would conflno ireilh the 
ftnonUloni ; u well ai for. 
1 leoipiailoiii, and en pre- 
I ptrenta, who attendeil lo 
. Dier their children, when 
a (ood uauiple, and prar 
I much aa ponble out of 



1!. Fnm Ibe conduct »f Ehud (Jndgea iii. 16—38.), afJail 
{W. 17—30.), and/rem David'i advicelo StlanvmcBncenUTig 
Jaab and Shimei (I Ktngi ii. &, 6. S.), il hat been aiterted 
that tht Scripiuret inculcate attattinolim, 

Noihint Clin be mare ftlge Ihui thli aiiertina. Far, In IlM On place, 
Ibe casea af Ehud and JacI are rimpl/ reirordedaa niaueTBorbct, viiihoiit 
■n; eoiuiDent or obacrvalloD whatrtfr; ud. ttaarefcie, Ihar lalihei cnu 
DOI iiuf hi 10 be rppreaenled at encmirulw atwalnMlon.* wHIi ir^fard lu 
Itae cuiiriuciof Jarlin pellicular, we lauM judira of 11 tij Itiefeelinfi ol 
IhoaR. amonil wbuin Iba rliht o( anoflnc Ihe Mood of a relative waa au 
■trunlli nuu^d, ihal evfn Miiaei canld Bat lake it awaj, Jael waa an bII>, 
by blood, of the laraebllih nalion ; their chief oppreaaor, who bad mighUir 
opptFiard (bein lor the apace of Iwenlj yean, now \t.j dBl^erleia beKm 



'endeTlnft 

ilrflnily, thai i 
bemll her virginliy. not b*[ tacrifiti. 



-alTe panlcje 1 {ton}, whlcb 
m dJiiiincilTelT, and Inula- 
1.' aud alio In Jud|ea iL 30t 



(ocwlaabii 



-™.«. -™ , , I iBoun. or »lk 

...^ ledanghlerof Jeplithah,tolanieni heraei 

Id iht- hanlihlp ofheralluallor aa culolTfroBeTBij doipcatlc pn]ajnieni. 

ipli'iliab.a Tanaom for bil danfliltt, yet aure^ ah* Baal hue been allTe, 
luuih dead 10 hi in and hia MiUrUa bli oalf cbtld), and lu ihe world br 
•I >c( luaion, If Ihe laneUiMi wmiea *«Bl to cendole Kiib her. U la 
iriher wonhj of reoai*, tliat II la not UUnnnla^MJd, that ha •rtnally 
icrillred her. bul tUat "jke did iiiUi Aer ateardirqi fa Itlt xta," TIm 
icred hlBurlan aabjDbM, (*« ibMU » wan .- If ihe leerieacriecei] iMi re- 
lerk li irKoloUH ; bol If thfl were demed to perpetual virg^ll v, thia Idea 
iiiici.li^i wiih (he tIiIu oftba leneWlah •mmeB. On Ihe whole, we Diay 
\Mj cniichide, lUi Jepbibah'i (knihler waa lul aacriGced. bul conaa- 

WlTh ri-riit'ci 10 Ihe Iwo olher caaea aboTe mentioned, tIi. ihehewlDiar 

IheTbaVBOoreferencewhaienrrloaafriBeea Am, 
lo dealb aa a criminal; and nol ■* a lairlfiee.' The 



" ''"'.■' ".'.' . ?. '"..aa or aaul, who we'pIST'lbe'ehildreli 



I of tboie' 



bom lancl wi 






which bu 

lb*Di>niluearni<ayFn 
The advice of lilt id 
dlarinrl comwlenllsn. 
raiBufc ibai iii> aitciiti 
le Ihe throne orieraeJ 
maorZi'ruiahw.'ie 

dee£: - - - 



raeir called lo be Ibe ID- 

Rir Ihal natlnn a |ieil dellreranca, by Uin* 

>ir heathen apprcaaor. AI leaa^ Inael dmed It lo Ihia 

id lirael felt to be a deed perfonued Id accordaoM vltb 

lia death-bed, 






« remueed, II ma nrnper la punlati a deNherate inurdeier aeconl ag 
'ipn-M law. UaTiri also know Ihal a man like Jnab, who coiild bn>nt 
BO iupenor, nilfhi endameT ihe peaca of Iba kinackHn. He waa a w 
fired uiaiipponAdnnijab, and eofar nactmiT rebellloD, Bmll a 
nbaened Ihat ihe Iflehrew monarch doea not advlie Solonioo lo pu oa 



hiMn endameT ihe peaca of Iha kinac 
•-'Tnu.b, and Hilar nactna' --' 

dilitmallv to death : he cl 
M iita vwiaDi. ana \bh aum of his adtlee la li 
btee now pardoneil Joab ihmith poHry, aa I 
H the pilcencjr of Ihe umea. and Ihe jiredoi 
H2endah ; jrel, ahould he olTi-nd onjn, ad 
Iben pnnlah hluL aa a hflarT-headed and coi 
taami.v, wHh mperi to ShlDiei, David hi 
feadonlrennceriihathewnuldnni pin him Ud 
had rMlumed permlaaianlodoll (company 
a>:aMlhelenillolMamonIaIieat hlui aal 
Is hie fulur* rooducL DaTkl knew ihai he i 
■fi aalo brhi|iaahlni>*lfdue pimiahmanL 



' dai^hter 
be luapaetedof haflDf embraced aochai 
ho way. Neither la In b* anupmed thai : 
<> death coolrar; lo Ihe law. (Dent. iliv. 1 



ihich ihey had hllheno leinalnnl nnpuniahed The; 
i[uied Ibe bloodT houie, which waa (el^ci^ notorlou* 

. iiilereia. who were aaaearl|i related lohim, anddellTer- 
nm Ibe hand of the aienten of bIuod."> 

1 1 Sam. ziii. 14. DsTtd a railed the man after Gefi 
rl. And ihia pbnue, aa applieal lo him, haa been a fef- 
;e orsarcann and reproach (a man; infidel writera, u if 
. u luictioned aduller; uul munler. 

a hoTlia Ihoie crimeal. njr no rneana. Thej are there 

til "hXiha KHM'then'"™ hramB«'w-(?G^inna 
n hia airlclalienllaa u ihe kwand warahfp of God ; hi hia 
■ hou hie whole cooduci, thai Jrhavahwaikloa in lirael, 
1 waa onli Ma vIceEerenI : in nerer alleni]i<in|[ to aller 

«M gAefoJ cmiliief he aeled accordkia lo Iba DItiM 
J hewlllof hlaHakar. Bul ihe phraarliaeli; arm, pel^ 
ipla ned bj the case of Saiiniel. EH waa rrjecie^ and 
h ( place, juBl aa DavM iuiKretded fliuL On thta occa- 
frU ate me up a/ailbf td ptlett, ttul »bail do aeofding 
m>iiArarI.(ltein,lt3S.} Aikdlinoihe,Khnac«aHre«- 
u n ■noiiii/hrOsd'aAaari? Punhor, U b wonhr of 
in eaawn la oeeet natd in reference in hii priiaie or 
duel, tl M uaed wholly in relerence in hli iinlliiiia 



erpain nrdealhontl 
niifllkin 10 which 91 



uIlodeaib.<1l— 46.)> 



dar when he aboald paaaoier the broidi 
oel thankfnnr acceded. (1 Klaia H. 37. 
latter tranacreaaed Ihia conTentioll and 

he TlolBilDn ofhlioaib, coiumandedblin 



91. Scolfi Reply Lo Paine'* Age of Eeaeon, p. IB. 
and of Jael aie fully eoa^dered In Twopenny 'a Dla. 
leBWealKe- 



ien'uiu de f I °kh 



lah l2 Sam. II.) i 



erinjt of the people 



ri'TWed itilmt. ie*iek 



ef btami, or a/' land a/ bit am imerTiu, Hall Ae nUor rnbf nud. £twa 
lAi'nr dftmtdit natl Aato «•>« lAe Urd. New Aiialyi^a of CianKiBgl, 
Tol. H, p. 3SD. Seethe anhjecl alio tmied. hi en aduiinlile manner, kiDr. 
Banilalph>B Hernion rnlHIed Jeuhthah'a Viiw. cnnaidernl il the aecood 
•olunie of hl> "View of ai>i bleeeed (tnbnii-a Ninletry." *c, pp. lO-lM. 
• Which leraea are lo lie iranrlaled thna:— ''jlnd JryiAlAaATHNda 
Rue HiifD THa Lord, omf aoid; ff IkimitUI tardy fin tbr tbtldtm tf An- 

bJ myiUiiH IB'nr.atm.vkm 1 return in peart fnm Ibl tk^m if Am. 
— '-" -■•■-- '--'- ttt^t. Oil via Merit tip Ifor) a tunit^ertu ," 
wilqn;, lol. H. p. 3W. 
~ ncl'a IMclhMarr, ml H. pp. IR £a. 

rland'a Scripture Thidicaled, oo Jadt 

t dee LlTrea de Meiae, p. «& 

..,., jaliKm). i.pp. 111. 11l£ 

■• SeeibeKet. Wm. Cleargr'a Sermon on ihe CharMler of Daiid, Ktaa 
of leneL In lour BermDne uineied In Bp. Cleater'a BeTen Semxn* «a 
Balect au^eeta^pp. 377— 3n. and eapedally Dr. Chanifler'l Uft of Dnk^ 



BW Analyila orChT»nnlqn^1al. H. p 
' Ralea. toL II. pp. 330—133. Cilc 

B edit Addition* 10 Calmer. Watci. 

I. 13. (Worka vol. Tl, pp. 133-I3G.) 
■ Ilalea, lol. II. pp. 3ai. Dn Vol'- 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, Ac OF PASSAGES 



[Past II. Book H 



David seemi to bsTe forgHtcn himself aod hi« God. With re^rd to the 
two laAt shocking crimen, uiore particularly, ao far was David from oxcua- 
inc them, that he confeases and laments tliein with the greatest liorror. 
*fiut )k>w earnest was his rcpeniaiice ! And with what suhuiission to the 
will of God did be bear those calamities which were sent for his punish- 
ment, and whicli, as tttey were caused hy tiis own children, must have 
been so much the more distressing to his |tatemal feelings ! (2 :tem. ai. 
Psa!. li. 2 tlam. zii. 1—23. xiii. 1— UU. zv.— xviii.) Do we not here again see 
the soul entirely and steadily devoted to God 1 David, indeed, was no ideal 
modei of himian perfection ; he vras not without the blemii^es incident to 
human nature : but, on the whole, he was an example worthy of the imita- 
tion of bis successors ; and, according as they appear on comparison with 
him, the sacred writers estimate their characters." 

15. The conduct of David toward* the Ammonitei^ in put" 

ting them under taroa and harrovt ofiron, Z^c, on the capture 

of Rabbah, hat been repre§ented at an inttance of diabolical 

and unparalleled cruelty, (2 Sam. xU. 31.) 

Tlie cavils of the objectors, in this as in every other instance, are utterly 
unfounded : for if, instead uf deducing their objections from translations, 
thej had consulted the original passage, they would tiave seen that there 

was no ground wliatcver for their chargea. The Hebrew prefix 3 (bcth), 
which is used throughout the verse in question, it is well Icnown, signifies 
to as well as under ; and to put the people to saws, harrows, axes, and the 
briclc-lcilns, means no more than to employ them as slaves in the most 
menial and laborious offices, such as sawing, making iron liarrows, hewinc 
wood and making bricks. This form of expression is an Anglicism as weU 
M a Hebraism ; and we still say, to nut a person to the plough, to the anvil, 
Ac. The passage objected to may oe thus rendered. He (David) brought 
forth the people that were therein^ and put them to tairs, and to harrowi of 
tron (or to iron-mineo, for the original word means both), and to axe* oj 
iroUf and made them pa*» through the brick-kiln. The erroneous inter- 
pretation of this verse appears to have been taken from I Chron. xx. 3. 
where David is said to Iiave cut them teith mowm andteith harrow* of tron, 

and with ase* : on which place it is to be observed that. Instead of "VP^i 
(varaseR) he »awed or cut with tatc«, seven of the manuscripts collated 

by Dr. KennicoU have OV^l (vavaseM) he put them. 1 Chron. xx. 3., there- 
fore, must be rendered in the same manner as 2 Sam. xii. 31. 

IB. J^ ha* been a**erted from 1 Kings xxiL that Jehovah 
kept faUe prophet*, a* welt a* ti*ue one*. 

The most common attention to the context will show that this aiwer- 
tion is as false as it is maliRnant. For, in the ^rat place, the four hundred 
prophets mentioned in that chapter (verse b.) were pretended prophets 
whom the wicked king of Israel had in his pay, and who knew hnw to suit 
his humour and to Matter his vanity, all agreeing in the same faMming com- 
pliances and in the same treacherous counsels which pleased for the 
B resent, but ultimately proved fatal. They are eiiipiiatically lermefl hy 
[icaiah (verse 23.) Ahao^a prophet*, notwithstanding they professed to be 
the Lord's prophets, prupheiiying in his name. And. aecondly, the adilress 
of Miraiah to tiie two rnnfederatcd kinits in veni»?s I'J — 23. is not a real re- 
presentation of any thing ikjue in the heavenly world, as if the Almighty 
were at a loss for expedients, or had axxy hand in the sins of his creatures ; 
but it is a mere parable, and only tells in figurative langiisge what was in 
Che womb of providence^ the ev«;nts which were shortly to take place^ and 
X\\t permi*aioui on the pari of GinI, for these agents to aoL Micaiah did not 
fliooae to teil the angry and impious Ahab. that all his prophets were liars ; 
but he reprrst*nti» the whole by this parable, and says the same trutlis in 
language equally forcible but Ipsm olfeui-ive. 

17. The Sfripturos represent the Almiirhty as a God of truth 
and faithfulness : but lie is charj^ed by the opposers of divine 
revelation with lu'in^ Ruilty of faUehooil, by inspiring prophet* 
•with falae meaaagea^ and by violating' hia promiaea. The gross- 
nesg of Huch assertions is sufTuncntly disgusting, but it is the 
duty of a Christian advocate fully to meet tliem, and to cxi>o8c 
all their falsehood. 

In thr firni plure, With rt?j:ard to the rharee of inxpirins: prophet* trith 
faUr fn^.sftue*-9 (whirii is ffiumi'-d oii 1 Kiiich xxii 22, '£1 Jit. iv. lH. and 
\jtvk. XIV. 9). wo remark, that it it? a ktiouii iilimn of the Ilt^hrew laii|:iiai!e, 
to oxpre<?) IhiriKK in an im|M>riilivi> hikI artivi* form, whi^h an* to lif; iiinlifr 
stoofi only |ii.Tinii»sively. ^) wh<?re tfie tit r^l^i hrs^mghl (.'hkist thnt h* 
trnuld nufftr thfin to rnffr into the hfnl nf turinr, fit: naid untn thtm. do 
(Matt. viii. 31.) : he liid ii<*t coiiiniHiul. Imt periniircd Ihein. Ami so in Jiilin 
xiii. 27., wtuT*' Miir Siivinnr kivs to Judas, ^Vhnf thnu rtnut, do iiuicfety, we 
are not to iini'pr<tand that he cuniuiandc*! him to betray luiu. ihoiitih that 
seemed fo be ««j[pp-8,ii*d in the form. So, iikt'wise, liere, wh^re an evil 
spirit otTiTod himsrll' to ho a lyiof: spirit in ihe nmnrh of tti(« projihi't, and 
(ioil *i\y«. (in forth and tin no : tlii.s only Hi;iiifii-8 a pi.*rimg.<«ion, not a rom- 
manil. An*l so (Jer. iv. 10.) wIhtp the pro|)h>>t cinnplaind that God haii 
gr<>atlv di.'C«;ivyd th»»- pr-oph*. itaying, they nhtmld hitre ptnre trhfn thf. 
aword rirarhfth to thf soul; wr are to understand this no olher^\isc. hut 
that iitH\ pHrinitted the false proplirts tii doci-iN^' thfin, prujihosyinjr peace 
to them, B» appi'ars by thi* history. (F^/.ck. xiv. 19.) / the Lord hurt: dectiml 
that prophet, that is, ))«'niMtt<^d him to l>e deceivfil. and to decoive the 

Ceople, as a ju-^t jii<luiiient upon them for thnir intidohty with rcnppcl to 
IS true propliots. This ho tlireatrns at thf Bih verso. / ir j7/ takf th^ htmae 
oflaratl in thtir oirn hf.ai f, hrcnuaf thty are all fat ran gni from me throuah 
their itlola; boraiisr thoy have rhosen tuthomsolvos falso g(Kls. I will sufler 
them to be dooeivnd uith fulsf prophoi.s: an<l rhat litis is tlio moaning. 
a|>pear8 by the thr«?alonine adilod. ami 1 irUI airttch out my hand upon 
him, and I trill destroy him from the midst of my people: now God will 
not punish that of which he is the author. 

Ttial text (Jer. xx. 7.) 71iou hast dfcrir^d me, and I traa drreired, slgni- 
fios no more, but that ho had niistaki-n the promise of Gtu\ to him, who 
when he gave him his commis.'tinii, told him ho would bo with him, by which 
he iinderstoofi that no evil should cotnc to him, and voir he xtaa become a 
derision and the people mocked him : and in his passiun ami weakness, he 
breaks forth into this expression. Thou hast deceired me. and I was 
deceived: whereas it was his own mistake of the meaning of GtmI's promise, 
which was not, tliat he should not meet with scorn, and opposition, and 



< That this is the meaning of 1 Kings xxiL 22. is proved hi the next 
iWDurk. 



persecution, but that they should not prevail agBinst him, as we may see « 
the latter end of the first chapter.* 

Secondly, Wiih respect to the assertion that the AlmicMv violales hii 
promises, it has been objected that God did not give the cnUdreo of braeJ 
all the land which he ptomiscd to Abraham, as will appear by coinpahw 
Gen. xviii. 19, 20. with Josh. xiii. I. dec. and Judg. h. 20, 21. Id Gko. xv. 1& 
God promiaed to give Abraham and hia aeed *uek a land, the bouodid 
which he describes in Josh. xiii. 1. b is there said that there rrmaiwat 
very much tandjH onconoaercd, of which they had not got posaMsioa 
And in Judg. il. SU. it is said, that the people having not performed their 
part of the covenant, God wouM suspend the further performance of Ha 
promise, and itom^ not drive omt any more of the nations before tkca; 
and it is proltable, that the Israelites never were possesaed of tlte prouuMd 
land in tlie full latitude and extent of the promise. 

Answer— The covenant of God with Abraham was upon consideniiODcf 
his past faith and obedience, though it seems that the full perlbrnnaaceofic 
did likewise depend upon Ihe future obedience of hia posterity. In puni 
aoce of his covenant, notwithstanding all the murmurs and rebellious 
that people, God diil bring them into the promised land, though thej pn- 
voked him to destroy them many a time ; because he remeuiberrd la 
covenant with Abraham. When they were possessed of it, God pave ikn 
a title to the rest, and would have assisted them in the conqiieM of ii, if tht; 
liad performed the condition required on their part, tliat ia, ccmtiaml 
faithful and obedient to him ; but they did not, and thereby diachargrdM 
from anv further performance of his promise ; and God. when heraddn 
this, hail fullv performed the covenant he made with Abrshani, ao fum 
concerned his part, as appears by the acknowledgment of Joshua, evce ■ 
a time when a great part of the land was unconqnered (Josh. an. 44.\ ad 
of Slulomon (1 Kings viii. 66.); yea, and had it not been that God had^rii 
this covenant, as well upon consideration of Abraham'a faith and obedieao. 
as upon condition of the future obedience of his poaterity, the rebeGow 
and disobedience of the people in the wilderness had released God vbdif 
from the promise, and he would not have been mfaithfoi if he had uUefj 
destroyed that people, and made a Aill end of thein, and they had aetcr 
entered into that land ; because a (ailure of the coadition maJiea the oUg^ 
tion to ceare ; and that this condition was implied in the coveoaai «Rk 
Abraham appears from Deut. vii. 12, 13. zi. 22, 23. and Judg. ii.2U.Cd 
gives this reason why he suspended the complete performance of ks 
promise: The anger of the Ix«d tras hot againat urael, nnd he ani 
Becauae that thi* people hath tranagreaaed mjr eotenant wkiek 1 cw- 
manded their fathera, and have not hearkened to wtjr voice, I a/ao viBwf 
henciforth drtte out any of the nationa which Joakua teft wehen ke died' 

18. The destniction of forty-two Sttfe children, by IHak^ 
whom they had in sportive playfulneaa called a bald head (A ia 
said), was an act of cruelty and revenge. 

It was no such thing. Tlie original word in 2 Kings li. 33, Sf. 0^ 
(NeAAiM), which in our version is rendered little children, also Uieaaa joui 

{lersons who are grown up. Thus Isaac was called "yjfi (naor) a hd. mb*n 
le WAS twenty-eight years old ; Joseph when he was thirty ; and RelMboia 
when he yr^a forty years of age. The town of Betti-ei was ooe et it« 
priiici{ial seats uf Ahab's idolatry; and it is prnhahle that thexe urn cum 
out of that city and intiuhed the prophet, at the iiistiratiun of the priraiof 
Baal, exclaiming— ilscrnj, too, thou haid head ; aaeend. too, thou ba/dkrai, 
in allusion to Elijah's ascension to heaven: of wliich they had heam iu 
which they did nor believe. Elisha, it is said. cur*f.d them : but he duJ ail 
this from any }ietulant temper of his own. He evr*ed them in the nam* ^ 
the Lord, that is, he declareil in his name and authority the puniskuMt 
which he would inflict upon them. Thus Elisha acted an a mioisier cf the 
i^upremc Governor of the world; and by his order and In his nanr he 
foretold Ihe punishment which was about to be inflicted iifsm these pT>.>|i- 
gato idolikters. Had this denunciation proceeded from the angry rr^rti- 
nient of Ihe prophet only, and not from a divine iiiipnhfe. Much a HciiaJ rtpfi: 
as the (Instruction of these profane ^oiing men of fietb-el would not Ure 
boon tho inimetliate conseqiionce of it. 

19. It is objected tliat many passages of the Old Tectamflit 
ascribe to the Almighty human afibgtiMia, passions, and artiuos, 
even tho8C of the worst kind. 

But these objections cease, when such pas8a2«>s are inrorpretrd te^'^ 
tirdy, as thoy oiieht to be, and when all those other itas^asfs of tlj*-'B(:i:« 
are <Ui)y consiiliTod, which most evidently convey the sublimest i<^a'i:f 
the Divine Majesty. The Holy Hcripturos, it is true, in condosci^noi^ic 
our liuiited cai^cities. and to tho imperfections of human rrraiurv* £i^ 
(if human language, represent God as iiavin^ the boviy. the passion*, aodTl^f 
intirinities ofaman. Thus, tht-y make memi(>n of his evf»s and ean>,^il 
haihis and feet, his sleeping and waking ; they ascribe to Kim 6erco ixe.*\ 
and jealousy, grief and reponlance, joy and desire. This i*1uiplo binjiW 
of '.he Hebrews might also be anoth«-r reason for its abdiindtitg witt mkH 
oxprogsions. But thnt no innn niistit be k> weak or so perverse a- tr>*aif 
lh(»so pxprossions Rccordintr to the loiter, and ontertHin uiean and imworrlf 
thoughts of his Maker, tho same Scriptures often add to those verydof^n:*- 
tlons somoihine which manifestly shows us how thoy are to be un'iVrdr«'-il 
and reminds us that if GtKl has a b^dy, tho heaven i» his Thronf. amll^ 
earih his footstool ; if ho has hands, they are hands whicli reach lo thi* t-B-.^ 
of the creation : if he has eyes, the darkness to tlioiu is no darkness: vA 
from thorn nothing is hidden; and in other places we are told t^af h« ii 
perfect ; that he is blesxed or happy ; that he is unchange.iihle ; that be il 
every where present ; that he is a spirit ; that no man hath seen him oriru 
see liim ; that he is incomprehensible : and that ihr most exnhed riorn.* 
which we can |H>sflihly frame of him, foils infinitely short of the truth.* CIk 
or two examples will illustrate tlie preceding remarks. 

Thus, when God is sshI to repent, the expression simply means, thaibe 
docs not execute that which seemed to us to have been his purpose ; thai It m 
pleased to do otherwise than his threatenings s«eme<I o|>eri]y ti> exprf««,cs 
account of some tacit condition implied in ihom. And this iloe-^ Di>t iVr> 
gate either from tho truth, or sincerity, or constancy, of Gml in hi^a-^t't 
It does not derogate fmm his truth, because ho s]H'akc» what he really ioirfl<M 
unless stunolhing intervened to prevent the juitginent Ihreatrned. np»« 
which ho resolved when ho throai(>ned to take off and stop his jiidcwoti 
Nor does il derogate from his ainct:rity. for he has toUl us inat his threitw- 
ines have such conditions implied in them: — nor from his conatancyaai 
imniutahility, because God does not change his counsel and purprwe. bat 
takes otr the sentence, which he had passed with reserved conditiooa 

« Tillotson's Works, vol. vi. p. S06. Ix)ndon, IB20. 

* Ibid. p. 607. See also Waterland's Scripture Vmdicated. on Essk. nr. 9 
(Works,vol.vi. pp. 257-264.) ^ 

* Jonin's Sermons, vol. i. p. 237. 
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ma [[■■■mil which nToui of imligioD, uid othen ijhkb l« hM'ttMoniM.™ u_ ^.^ .»_> ,^...^^.. „, .... _-.. 

or vt immoralil;. " B> muf wriMnihepuMu u'lOTciKTi^uF ripbunrdupi^llou: 

_••• IH.iaiir^nl*!! •nbial uniallhiF Iniuu-im wh.n ri.hll. udUu* 11 BM U nnUF* With IlH llvlirtW HliOIB I WlllCh IllllDla, udir 

?.^XiM5SJi-^J?St^S HTmiSTitaSol^b^ "'"• rlreouuwK*!, ilx UH of IM iiupeWlT. (ur (t» IWuk.mF-L 

S^,rf^SI«2 ViEm hr.^^«ii^. mS^M BiS^T;h«n ■- ""U- ». G™. xt 7. lU. 18. il.. B. Ptot; Itf. «. I.. 4. ; ud lh» MBpfcir- 

M h^dibbrmt ■fuiiHiiia. bill luch buii uyJ wio'nr ">"■'"' il» lBi|)«f«lwiwod. ""wmloetanin fuiore inoinii BOtUBUio*! 

;^ S.™™ of hii InnuJrT .flcr lamlDBM iiiM la^^^^ "I"" ">• "t™" wriwn, u la ■■■. il. la wH. «. la ki. 3. iTli. I. ixM. ■. 

SETrtl'S*!!)"*"""*'"*'" '~*°'''°*"*" !(ihM«,p..c-ion.U,™,Wu..™T,th™,b.«inSr.<i«lM*eto™iJw 

««. ». u, M.; g, ,^, . ^ jutkiHou of fla4 uliich would Inrtrtublj Ul upon Ih* l» 
•inui ; bul Id oUxn, wul pcrlHn iDoit of IbeiD, both Uic nalunl cgODnw- 
lanarihs HDUDcea, udlbo lull IWeeiDd pruphrtr of Ihe ciprmtoo*, 
rquln Ihem lo bt IrnktBtatalmprttalitittm. Totijitlo Lbemlour 

un pBBKgn onetuiTe lo comnioa oecencf. mber hdw Ii itaii« Tloknes to ih* Itwa afniunuiulul IniecpmuloDi 
jclaien lalhtiUihl, couldi-rBil u linpncMUHUk ihrt amouiil lousiDon 

jccUm will nil » Ihe gnuiDd bj ln»rpr«lng thoH puu alls- tbui ■ Mlab itiu lG« implaui B»t b* deill obh tecordliii id ibe «tnu] ud 

■liDOH in Ihe coiniuFnulan. rrom ihe cu-liea dmes, han unaltsnbls line of DlTina juauca, Ibu thej nui oprid; and belbr* UM 

dosa: anllUwIac, by cnarideriiu that Ihe iitDpllenT of tha sarkl recatielhapanaltlaBof crkiie,pRnldedilbe llie<illlar0vd;obkb 

aa mada Iheae phnaai Itu unodic lo tham Ihan tlity ap- nirtly <a aailher as uoDatunl nor Dnmaonabia wlih In Ihoaa, who am- 

ia^OD Iha other land, ouay Ihlof a wbieh arr perfMUy cor loiulraoak the paalahioHil of •Ice, and Iba oulnlHiaiKe of uoe nlifloD 

ikw, wnuM appear lar durcnnt In aaalern clunalH. Wim and Tlrlue. In tba Paalmlal, nwreoiar, il Ii a wlih not poieacdbii (mm a 

lfliin(«f Solouon, In laruciilir, Klau be temarked. l.Thal dritre to |rHII> a peraonal ilndlclW* Ittmig, but panly rr«n a df lira of 

H, apdinieii«biiheDriiiiiiil;-»od,2.AilBilIlto|Ihecor- OmlirliimpbuiiaTariU enemlfe. lmprec«ilon».lherebre, (lado with ilia 

Ipoettcloiaiea Therele,lherefore, DojuHeiteptlonloiup- liable (o Uie thante of malietoueneia and rennie. are In accordanrt wUS 

ic parutf ScrCplure, and in Ihe b»ak af Ptaimt ^1i^"t^s Hebrew lem'aipreu no kbid of ^l!u*, bniansaiTaa 

in th« fiAr-fiftb, Btxtj-iuatlt, hundnd ajid ninths hun- manj denunclaikina of ihc dltpleaaure of Ood a«aina< ttwte who eltbar 

aUtt, arc kighlj iRcoiuHteM -mttk kumatulu, and by a ilmeljr and ibicera repemance. And aitreeablr io ihli Tlew, Om 

tesafeaHdlhat,Bl>raliifh1,(heTapMu;(nielaiidTindictjTe, won!*^iteihi^rted In oij' IrmlaliTi^hituii o«Mo|aMiirer»bl« lo 

awHh the (ealle ipiril Df plelf aitd relifion; and lonie, UD- |- 1- -v _ .. . .rr__ ^ ^ 

ekoowladalDf Uiein la be iDdelefloMe on ClirlalUn pnnclnlai, 

ie« aoklr oa itaelr accordUKe wllh Ibe ebiiaeter of iha Jewiib 

;nhlcMh«a«7,dldB0«loculcaHlh«l cordial fonilrenrj, ,.i L __ 

tf!^%7c)r|liMl^nri^a, Eiod'iH «. tSn'tb^^^'i^l "bo pteieoded lo be uodar the Splrh and teachli^ of Ood, ealledJtiana 

nual Uaiheaa aod food will, Enxt iill. al-M, U.. .i.. ?^^"!??i;^r™ i^/lfT'illi^.ii'l.. .Si™™.^^,^!^^ 

T.K IXDt.a.19. Pro., n. 17. ..II. 17. i.iU M «.il- 10. '^'J^Tif' f^^-Ilil J.SSnT^ „ ' .T ^hf S^^f^ *i^ 

mt PmIidIbi of lanel, enola and TeenmiDeDda bcnewlence prfbaim of wbM would Mtlalnlr eooie upon Ihe Jew. If ihjj did iwt 

braHmaaa and kimkieaa lo enetidei, PaaL n. «. iiril. » ef "peni ; and of whw acnraU* rom. upon Uiem, hec«iM tfiej cW not n- 

T»rtLl.a2l.». uWll.ia,l3,ira«l^i. ri.1.3. .ei.,1. "^^ *"l"«'""f'l|^,^'S R?; 'f^TS™ h^^^^^ 

I eHi-t-l. em. 6,7. caiilll. I, *3.; and Wa own conduct aa a prediction or what alillliee upon Ibeu beeauaa Ihaj eonlmue to *a« 

blaatenplil<:allonnriha>etinuaa,>aMnbeappareiilbTcon. "P? '/^TP'f ''',l'i!f"°'y.,, ,_ ,. „. j..^ ,.__:,. 

taltowlBf paaaa«eai Pal. i»t. I»-I5. 1 Sam. iitr. I (f ««. In i^ni I.. 14, we re^le»>id-r (»» r^™^* *« « ■>"'* "" I 

. 99aB.LTflae>.l>.S-12.in,T-ll, il(,31--J3, keanaol '*? <>rdr(iMrd*i« am^iy (oti.i«r*.; «hleh taaUw ypeaiM 

Had Itat ona ao dillnatd.bed Ibr IritdernHa andbenerolence "f " impfejaiion. »" J""««^ "[.-''*-; >«■> ^« Lord rewr^ "•'-"■ 

tan aa fer pnaodneol pirtf, toold .HIer va; Ihiaa In direct ^?,:?:^„,'^*r,L't?M'!!,^,r; <h,^n.l'£,™™^,^fc„ Ee^ 

^z<?sr»?ln^■^;;s'pS3l;e"'1:;d"^n'd^■dh^Kir:i ??SfflSE'^iiSS''Se'£rH^SiS 

■m oWmllrna » mar tth certalnlj Infer that Ih. paaaaaea "*,"J?.'^™?hL*^i''" SLu™?^''^' ^''^^J'lJSSli 

s;:r;i."»Seis;s3^^ii^'"^r''S'ii'ii:^ irS :;i:5»*^j5Jrrj.'^r^?^^ 

■Sad d!^ ■Uo^^S^fl>fmade brtha bold nhnMloa* of Orl- ■■«<■< Oiieabach baa liuened H la hla Inner manln, aa belBf neadreqi^ 




lirPialiidMhnpre. 33. The preceding cxunplea, wiih two eiceptiona, hawtcta 
ie"l)ttiSijl.Xao«ll''«iheDiJi.le tiken from ihe Old TeatamenL Bo pot*, indeed, ia thamonlit; 

.,._ _. ...J . — ... pf the New Teatatttent, ihal the attvoale* of infidelity nn Ind 

no olber bult with it, thin thia,— that il carriea Ihe prininple at 

,V.« S.BX.S'S' /.*»™„ u, fc. 1^™. .™,„, «b., ihi„„ tt IU..1.U. 

salaala aopplied byPaL ai*lil, 4, S, where bepra;a the love of oar enemiea. Piotwilhatuiduig tbia inTolunIvy ta» 

'tXJ'!^ "*" •™^"*,^'*T ■^^UTTJ'^i!.' .J** """my to '» mimilJjIe aiccltenn, two paMgei have bMn 

iTw7£lt™"ai.?S7m^d£.?«bjXa^ "ngW out, w iDculeitiog immonUtT. rii. Lake xri. 8. wd 1 

•od a n-tBcalloB of 11. ' tteuiae »»« rtfitri nat Ihr. tnria ^ Cor. il. 6. 

*mp.' S«hhnprecuiieaddrea.eaareinre.l.tyiheeipre.. - 'i,^?',!■;^"Ji,*J^^^*tlCif„S3^^TS^I?^^ 
jmMi<Hlr.rhJih. wjnnfOntiFuiheilnnFliiFanhulili (whom th. parable had been repn-aroledaahatMwdcftiurteilhlimaM*^ 
kerawr M \ad itmt it*ttlt: and hence Jeaitt Chrlil baa brw ua>MI)r 



.•enaun .ho^m ihu it wu Ihe niufrr or tord f< f t< (frvard. and HOT ChrlH, who 



ns ID whant fhe laiprecaih 
■ ■■' >fihgPaal 



M. Ihe Ufa of the Paalndai, and i 
rati. Tat™ 10 he rewued fro™ ibel. wicked derteeaWa. ^ST^'J^l^.y^'t,^'^''^]'^.'""''^ ^,Z 
1; a»d,coul%rfniihelrDUniber>in.1penc»rln«iH]l(nit7, IJ* C.?^£. ,3"'fS in w-^rt ,i2 Ji^ 1? ?™ 
%blBeemim(rirlmpncl)cahlewllbniil their eHlrrnienhmw pnneji*! Idea contained Inli, and that Wra la, frnm 
i; a prayer for IheLr dealnKlfen, therefhre- wa. eqninlent to 
Ma oani preae reatlon and dellteranf e. Beaidea, they were for 
. not only per«ona]enemlea,balhoail)e tolhepenplenflr^-' 
IT beaWB^Ilir -■ '— ' "' '- -- " 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, Ac. OF PASSAGES 



[Past IL Book D. 



24. Deut i. 9—18. is said to contradict Exod. xviii. 13—23. 
and Moaea ia asaerted to have conceived the idea of setting 
judges and ralere over the people. 

A little attention lo the two poHsay es would have satioficd the objector 
ihal Moaet did not conceive any such idea. In Exod. xviii. 13—23. Jeihru, 
hi« father-in-law, having ob«orved the crcat pernonai fktifEue lo which the 
Jewiffh legislator daily exIM)^ed liiiuitelfT siijrKested to liim the afipointnient 
of uiaflstrates over ihouMuudii, hundred^ litdex, antliens, uien o( integrity 
and piety, to hear and dctcriuino minor nueMiionB between the people, Mib- 
ject, however, to the approbation of (lOtL In veniea 'M—'U. we read gene- 
rally that Musefl hearkened to th^ voice of his/ather-iKrluw, followed his 
counsel, with the approbation of tiod, and appointed the necen^ary otHcerfl. 
In the firta cliapler oi Dcuterunoiuv, Mutretf i« represented as alluding to thiv 
fact, but with ihid remarkable difference, that lie not only saya nothing of 
Jethro, but instead of reprenenting hinmclf tu the |)er8on w'ho selected ihnse 
ntagiiftrHtes, he Mtaied that he had appealed to the people, and desired thut 
they would elect theiu. "lliere Is a great and atriking diiTcreiice between 
thc(»e Mateuient0, but there i« norontrndiction. Jclhroaueuetftedto Moi«ea 
the appointment ; he, pn^bably after cont>nlting CmmI, at* Jethro inliuiatea. 
if God ahall thua command Ihte, referred the matter to the people, and 
aii](igned the choice of ilic iiuliviiluals totheui ; the pcrt^ona thus selected 
he adinitletl lo siiare hi;* authority ait gubonlinate judgeo. Thuti the two 
statements are perfectly conHisteu't. But this Ifl not all : their difference is 
most natural. In first reconling the event, it was natural Moses should 
dwell on the first caunc which led to it, and pass by the api>eal to llie pi'djile 
as a subordinate and less material fiart of the iranitaction ; but in aiklressmg 
the people, it was natural to notice the |>art they themselves had in the selec- 
tion of tliosc judges, in onler lo conciliate their reganl and obedience. IIow 
natural^ also does the pious legislator, in his public addretis, dwell on 
every circumstance whlcn could improve his hearers in piety aiui virtue. 
The multitude of the people was the cause of the appointment of these 
Judges. How beautifuIlT is this increase of the nation turned to an aigu- 
roenl of gratitude to tiod ! IIow affectionate is the blessing with which the 

Eious speaker interrupts the nnrnuive, imploring G<n\. that the muluiudc of 
is people may increase a tlMtusaiid fold ! Flow admirably does he lake occa- 
sion, from mentioning the judges, to inculcate the eternal principlea of jus- 
tice and piety, which should control their decisions ! How remote is all thia 
fh>m art, forgery, and iiiti>osture ! i^urelv here, if any where, we can trace 
the dictates uf nature, truth, and piety.*'* 

85. Dent. x. 6, 7. is ofHrmed to contradict Num. xx. S3 — 29. 

andzsjdii.80. 37,38. 

But Dr. Kenoleott bas shown that vorses 5—9. of Deut x. are an interpo- 
lation, and oufht to be inserted afler Deut. ii. !!.• For reconciling this 
Msasge, where Aaron is said to have died at Moserah, with Num. xxxiii. 31, 
32. wners lils death Is said lo liave taken place on Mount lior, it Is sufficient 
to remark that the same place frei|uently liad dilTerent names ; just as (we 
hove seen) Horeb and 8iiiai were two peaks of the paine ridge, to Moserah 
might have been a peak of Mount llor, ami interchanged with iU In Deut. 
X., as it stands in our printed copies, there arc several things omitted, which 
arc preserved in the 8aiuarilan copy, and remove the difficulty wc other- 
wise find respecting the time and place of Aaron's death. The ^marilan 
copy may be tlius translated : " Tnence they Journeyed, and pitchett thi ir 
camp in Und^odak; thence theyiourtuvea, unti pitched in Jofihatha, 
a land of gpringa and water. Thence they journeyed, and pitched in 
Ahamea. Thence they journeyed, and pitched in ^zion-eeher. Thence 
they journeyed, and pitched in the deaert of Sin. trhich ia Kadeah. Thence 
they journeyed, and pitched in Mount Jlor, and there Aaron diedy" ^c. 

26, Deut X. 22. is apparently contradicted by Acts vii. 14. 

The fiunily of Jacob are differently reckoned at their going into Egypt. 
In DeuL X. 22. Moses sayfi, that they were Ihreeacore and ten, that is to say, 
all who came out of Jacob's loitijt (Gen. xlvL 26.) tcere threescore and aii, 
bolides' himself, Joseph, and his two 8<ins who were in Elgypt before; 
which make thieescoie and ten. But in Actsvii. 11. Stephen adds to these 
nine of his s^tn's wives, ami thus makes the number threescore and fiffeen. 
Tlie lulter, ilioiigh not of Jnrob's blood, were of his kindred, as Stephen 
ju.itly expresses it, being allied to him by marriage. 

27. There is no "strangf inconsistency" between Deut xxxii. 
and Deut. xxxiii. 

The former is a sublime ode, which contains a defence of Go<la£alnst the 
Israelite!), an<I unfolds the inelhod of the divine judgments. In the latter 
chapter Mo.^es lakes his leave of the people, by pronouncing a blessing ujion 
them generally, and upon each tribe in partlc'iiuir. 

2 A. In Joshua x. 23. and 37. the Israclitish general is charged 
with killing the same king of Hebron tvfice. 

The historian relates no sue tithing. Hebron was a place of considerable 
note ; and ii.-i inhnl>itants, finding ilial their king had fallen in barile, elected 
another in his ploce. The fiecond king was he whom Joshua Klew, afler he 
hari taken the city and iis dependencies, as related in verse 37. 

29. Josh. X. 15. is apparently contradicted by verso 43. of the 
same chapter. 

In the former place he Is said to have returned and all Israel trith him to 
Oil^til ; which he certainly did not do until the end of the expedition 
(verse \'i.), where it is properly introduced. It is therefore either an inter- 
p<»lation. »»r must sisnify fhrxi Jostiua intended to have returned, but changed 
his reHtiluiion, when he heard that the five kings had fled and hidden ihem- 
HelveK ill u c-ive at .M.ikkedah. Ko Halak. kinc of MoaU is saiil (Josh. xxiv. 
9.) lo have warred ai^dinat Israel, tluit i<s heintemledto war acainst them. 



.>». Josh. xi. 10. There van 1 
not a city that inatU j-eflre j 
trith thf chiblrrn uf Israel, I 
•or« the Hi riles, the inhnhi- ' 
tania of (iihenn ; all other ] 
they tr.iik- in battle. J 

There is no cunt ra/lic tion here. 



f Josh. XV. 6.1. AafortheJrbu- 

j sites, the inhabitants ofJerusa- 

ii aid to j le.m, the children qfjudnhfould 

coDtndict ' not drive them out ; hut the 

Jehuaites dtrell with the chil- 

I dren of Jutlah unto this day. 

Althouffh Jerusalem was taken and its 



klur vanquished by Joshua, tocetherwiih the land surroundinc it (Joph. x. 
S. 29142.), the fortress or stronghold of Zion continue<i in thu hands of the 

1 Dr. Graves's Lectures on the Four last Books of thn Pcntatcucli, vol. 1. 
p. 87. 

• Mr. Townsend has accordingly placed them bo in his excellent Ilarmooy 
•f the Old Testament. See voL i. p. 379. 



Jebuaites. And the Israelites not being able immediately to people M tbt 
ciiies tliey had taken, the Jebuaites ri covered {MisseiRSion of the city, wbeoct 
the childiVn ol Jiidah expelled them alter the death uf JfMhiia. (Judg. i e.) 
But the luriress of Mount Zion remained in their hands until the reigatf 

David. 

31. Josh. xxi. 43,44. wc read, The Lord gave unto Itraela^ 

the land vhich he noare to ffive unto their fat hero / and thettpu- 

sesMed and dvelt therein. Jlnd the Lord gax>e ttiem rett rsiois 

about f according- to all that he tvai-e unto their fathero : oatf 

there ttood not a man of all their enemiea before them ; the L»ra 

delivered alt their enemiet into their hand. ThiB ia aaserted to 

lie a direct contradiction to the preceding parts of this book ; ba 

it is assertion without prooL 

The whole country was tiow divided by lot unto them ; and their nl^ 
mies were so compli^tely discouifited, that there was not m smgle smiv J 
the ('anaanites remaining tu m^ke iiead against iheiu ; anil tliuse wbovcn 
h-n m the lan<l served under tribute ; and the tribute so i>aid by th<:m«ti 
the amplest nroof of their comfiletc subjugation.* Adil to itu^thditfat 
Israelites had as much of the land in actual powi«*»siun a» they could K 
cupy; and as they increased, <««k1 enabled tncni to drive out ihe sori«t£ 
inhabitants, but in conse<|uence of the infidelity of the Isrsniiies, tfefii 
enenues were often permitted to Htraiten theni, ami Miiiietiinrs to pmsl 
again:<t them. It is also to be rcrollecied that God nevt-r pronjiwd :c> pt 
them the land, or to mninlain them, but upon condition of obedience; ui 
so punctually did he fuUil this intention, thai there is not a single imuou 
uiion reconi in which tliey were either straitened or nubjug^ted. aU* 
tht>y were obedient and failhtul to their God. In this sense, therefnft.il 
might mokt correctly and literallv be said that thtre failed not mmik^ 
any good thing which the Lord hcul spoken unto the hffume of Utrotl: il 
came to paaa. — Nor will one word of his ever fail, while sun sad bm 
endure. 

32. In Judg. i. 19. wc read, The Lord -wot -with JudaKad 
he drove out the inhabitantt of the mountain g but cotdd stf 
drive out the inhabitant§ of the valley, becauae they had di^ 
riott of iron. 

From this passage M. Voltaire and his copyists in this coontry hsretika 
occa.<iion to remark that It is difl^cult to conceive how the Lord of brcra 
and earth, who liad so often changed the order and suspended theesGibb^- 
ed laws of nature, in favour of his people, could not succeed sfsiuttfet 
inhabitants of a valley, because they had chariots of iron. 

A little consideratk^n, however, of the context of tlie passage wSl Atm 
that this mighty difficuUy has as little fonndatkin as all the rest which (t« 
ingenuity of the enemies of the Bible have imagined to exist, la ilieini 
place, then, it Is to be observed, that when It is said hb ttrore out tkf is- 
hahitanta of the mountain, hut could not drive out th0 inkabitanta tf ifef 
ra//ey ; the antecedent Is Judah, not Jelmvah ; because Jehovah had o6(i 
displayed much more eminent instances of his power; and he thaicdfcied 
the greater, could certainly have effected the less. Id the aecooJ phct 
though it pleased Goil to give success to Judah m one instance, it does dbi 
necessarily follow, that therefore he should give it in all. So thai therf s 
no more absurdity in the passage, tluui there would be in the foDcnrifii 
speech, if 9uch had been addressed to the sovereign by one of hii coo- 
manders retumeil from America :— " Bv the blessing of God npoo voor 
majesty's arms, wc overcame General Greene in the field ; bol wc coolc 
not attack General Washinclon, because he was loo strongly entreixkel 
in his camp." There Is no reason, therefore, for supposing, that '*th« Jesi 
considere(f the God of Israel their orotector as a local divinity ; wbo m 
in s(»me iniMancos, more, and in otners less powerful, than the go<bcf 
their enemies."* 

33. Judg. vi. 1. is said to contradict Num. xxzi. 10. 

In the latter place, however, it is not said that all the Mi-lianiteii wnc 
extirpated. Thuse who engaged the I.>4raelites were dis)i!oinfiie<L andthcT 
country was laid wa-tie. that those who fled miuht have no enoouragrocr. 
to return thither. In the course of two hundrtd years, hiiwevtr, 'Jyt 
might increase and become sufficiently formiilable (as we read tti3t'.>7 
did in Judg. vi. 1.) to oppress the northern and eastern iFraelitra. tf[^ 
cially when joined by the Amaiekites and Isbmaclites, or children of Ha 
east, as Iheir allies are terme<l in the third verse. This remark will Wnr 
also to reiUMve itie coniradiriion alleged to exist between 1 S^m. xv. ?. % 
where the Ainalekite?^ are said to have been dijtconifited by the luac^nri 
under .*V»ul. and 1 Sam. xxx. 1, 2., where they are ?.iid, twonty-ibrer ^nn 
aflnrwards, to have made a predatory incursion agairutt Ziklag. The lar^ 
were. doubtleRs, a travelling predatory horde, similar to those wboifVi 
day live in the country where the Amalekites formerly dwelt^ viz. hnba. 

34. The account of SauKs death, related in 1 Sam. xxxi. I— t 

(whence it is copied, with some trifling diiference, in 1 Cbroo.!.) 

is said to l>c contradicted by the account of the Amalekite, nar- 

rated in 2 Sam. i. 10. 

The historian rtlates the fact as atated by the Amalekite himaelf. wfw* 
story hears every mark ol being a fiction, formdl in order to fnirv-tf* 
himself with Davnl a.s the next probable surcesMr to the cruvm. (Cimipar* 
'.i!^m. iv. 10.) There are always men of this description about cui^ 
who9>« object is phmder, and for which they will strip the dead. 

35. 2 Kings xxiv. 13. and xxv. 8 — 12. are stated to be omtrt- 

dictory. 

If the objertor had attende<| to the difference of times, he wnuW M" 
foiuni Itie Scriptures V<'rfo'*'ly cunsistenl. Nebuchadnezzar carriei? a«* 
th»' riohes ami furniiureof ihe temple at three different times: .'f'jMC 
the third y»'ar of Jehoiuchim (Dan. i. 2.); these were the veps^i wik-i 
his sou Belshazzar profaned (Dan. v. i), and which Cynw resttorrd \r'iU 
Jews (C/.ra i. 7.), to be set up in the temple, when rebuilt: **rfli«/f>, r 

» If payment of tribute be not an absolute proof of subjugation. iY>eo> 
jectur to the s;icred hisiorian mifht with equal truth have affirroM l^ia^ 
during the war, in which Great Britain veas engaged for her cx\sttrxt w 
an independent nation and goveniment, her forces did not siibdw t» 
French west India Islands and the Dutch settlement at Batavia ini^i^ 
because the ancient inhabitants continued to remain in them, and to p>f 
tribute. 

• Bishop Home's Works, vol. vi. p. 483. 



OF SCHIPTUBE, ALLEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORT. 



Cru. VIL Sicr. VI.] 

ai«rel(Dorj()i<iii>c>iiiD hetnln tooli ihr chr, ind col inplReoirui 
pui nrihe teHili or fotd wbich SnJonwo h^ mule iS Kinp iili.lS.) : 

3b. Em ii. ii ■pparently at nii»ac« with Nchsmuh >iL 
Onihe ditcr^paneltiocciirrlnf ilirou|[lKHiiih>mvac)iapwri,Ibae(iiD- 
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l.(ln»l 



if u iheiQ aAflnnrdt, a 



{TxniiimMioii of the Tvicnia pongM tbemMltet. It renuiiu 
uiily that we notice ■ few pungn in the ?few TeMuueiU which 
have alH> been the uitject of ci«iL 

4<l. Matthew iitIL e, 10. diiagreea with Zechaiiah li 13. 

bEt'Li orlfiQiILy omiued bj Lne ertiifeliit, iDd thu die ntuie af Jfreuitali 
w.ijj LDieJted hf »md lubiequeDt copyM. JeremialL li omilled in mo 

. . ,. .. "in *"~ ~ " 



But the principal ani] moit numeroiu contradictiDna am t» ha 
finind in the Old Teatament between aome paita of the lecond book 
of Samuel and the hooka of Kings and Chroniclea; andcbieBy re- 
late to numbeta, duea. names, and genealogies. The meana b; 
which Hme of these repagnancies may be recoaciled ha*e already 
been indicated;' in addition towhichitemay remark, that although 
the commen taton generally present utiibelory so] uliona, yet many 
of the seeming diHerencea may be eaaily reconciled on the prin- 
dp)« that the booka of Chroniclea are luppUmmlarg to thoM . 
of Kingi; and hence they are teniied in the Septiugint j ii,. 
n*fi*M<nfara, or Ihinga omitted. Beiidea, the language was . "i 
slightly changed, after the captirlty, fiom what it had previoualy 
been. The (arioiis places had received new names, or undergone 
sundry Ticissitudes ; certain things were now better known to , , 
the relnmed Jews, under other appellations than then by which 
they had formerly been distinguished; and from the materials , 
before him, which often were not the same as Ihoae used by the ,„; 
•bridgen of the histories of the kings, the author of the books .>.- 
of Chroniclea takes thoie passages which seemed best adaplod to '^'' 
his purpose, and most suitable to the time in which he wrote. ',-,, 
It must also be considered, that he often elucidates obsolete and If 
■mbiguoua words, in former books, by a different mode of spell- 
ing Ihem, or by a diOerent order of the words employed even 
when ha does not use a distinct phraseology of narration, which 
be somelimcs adopts. The following are the most material pas- 
sages of these books, which have been the subject of ca*il to the 
■nalrrii adTOcate* of infidelity. 

37, In 1 Chron. xix. T. the children of Ammon 
tlave hired Ihirig-ttit thouiand chariM, and llie king of Maa- 
chah nnd hii people ; which appears an incredible number. 

M slmri bear ihil 



lar[|iew rrequeDlir omlu lbs nsms nf Ihe pronhi-i In 
111 jlsBsifs, see lurttaerp. SSt. nola S. Id tais Vuluiae. 
41. Maitii-SB. isatvariaocflwith 1 8em. x 



ilona. Od 



i.i'fy In M< day> tf Adialhar. who wu altrr-mrdi hlab prISH. 6r, pm- 
M,,boih AhlmelcchuidAbislhsriiilihlnfflclaicliiihe bl|h-prii«hrwi^ 

4.'2. The different tnanner in which the four evangellals haira 
rndoned the supencriptian which was written o*rr Jeius Chriat 
U'H on the cross was obiected as a want of accuracy and truth 
Dr. Middleion; and hia objection hu been copied by laid 

lUil iiis nol Imprubable Ihslitiaried In (sch of Ibe lurusfn In which 
II iccutaUoD or sflpcrscrlnUan wiswrlilFo: for boUi Luka (util. 38.) 



look) be isked, Wlij IK 

for il. He mifht be InVrmo^'tt . . 

,« sod ss 11 carried mors sppssrsnce of such aq sppelJsilTe or 
[trio by slandinf alone, be mOihl choose, b> droBpIni the epilhel 



A SiTiocra Tss UHO or tbb Jiwc. 

a, as Hule islUflciJ wlih the Jews at wlcli himself a 



-1" c.>isphss had of prophsiTlnfl, Tliat Jen 
I'lL.- unbUullr nolhofdlDii In iiiioi. Uu Nai: 
I tij ^L-am again of Ihs Jewi, bj denomiaatinx 



■TdeelsiteaU 



Rut Ibe aiUlDSl mTd her* leodsred ctiar 

Ini, rlterelbre. Is. that Ilier hired Ihtrtr'twi 
who vera usually OMOnted on chariots or 
also srrvKl sa ftwt aolAer^ which Is perTec 

" ' -^ - inurlesoBpijPdbTtlM 

>eild«s ■ tbou 






orniJer*. 

1 Sjiriu auilllarlesi 



af Ood, wlIhaDt dsliog Its ca 



bul Bilhs ArKglibeH Icjcn now standi, Ood lisuied lo be Bn|rT<and bli 
an^r leads hlin to more UvfSd (o number the people- Tbis numberliif of 
the people, however, was pot the cause, buE me efTecI of his anger; jhe 

n'O (ttrran} ilanitlea u viten^Tjy flood up againMl Itraet, and moved 

an eitenvlon of empire ; and tiavins through Ihe suggemjone of an adTer^ 

help, and, therefore, wlihed lo koowr wherber the ibouiandi of Israel and 

Jeslgn was, lo Ibrce all Ihs IfnaKisi lo prrfonn iiilliur7 lerrice, and en- 
(Bce In Ibe conleM which hts ainblinn bad in ilew; and, as the people 

aDi nol» put down resistanr*, bul also Buppresi an^ itlaur'bancee ifial 
mllhrarine. Cnoremlna the (HtTerenceornumben In Ihle ceniua see 
Secl. Vlil. Obi 6. p. 421. imfrn. 

3!l. In ? Kings xvi. 0. it is said, that the king of Aasyria 
heartened unto Ahai, but in 3 Chron. ixviii. SO. we read that 
he ditlreu-d hin, bul tlrenglhemd lum not. 

B'liii iii^riiniiia are true. il« did help him agalnn ibo him of Syria, 



nu:\j Id Bpeaklna or wrlltng Ihem. n wu Lhoughi ciaenlinl lo Ihe dignily 
• < :, Komin maglstnle In the rlmn of (he repabllc nal 10 ipeak bul la 

til much, that In sir cnrloa lo (bo aenale he apologizes for usins a Greek 
r,»i'il; and once, when thvjwere drawing up a decree, adrlsed tH^m to 
^r.LKf another Ihat had been loverted In IL* And Ihoiigh Ihe maxlstratea 

ii"v esteemed EwtiBrou^ And would fiVfl IbeoDselres no trouble of ac- 

\\h:-niirillycdiat lrtti:attiinla<mL,Bar<Mai.iirJetmahitlia nllU 
riiiMl And again, WhQt ihall I do lAen viU JefW bAM it toBti 
f/iiiMll Bul wfl judge thlslo be relale4as Ihe Inlerpreler b* whom be 
-l.^ke dellTereil II In Kebrew.- For IfUie other eiangellsts bavei^tenhlt 
•virlwordsi he neier pronounced Ibe nsma of Jesus, but spike of bira 
ill Lilong br a perlpbrasfs : WiayelAal IrrleairanlagouThe king of the 
Uwil tPhir Kid jFS (An Uial IiliaadotiHia liimtrliotn fecallTbe klnf 



iiiiV aer^i-A tttr so |rm a aacriltce.s 

The pmxding are the chief passages in the Old Teatamenl. in 
which difTerencm have been imagined to eiist; but widi how 
little propriety the reader will be enabled lo judge from ■ careful 



by whit bappeuod hi our own 
dp iban sgdox Iha Bc«a and 
sristad ibam far a time, but ss 



Dstloa. TheBrilonilaThedthaaa: 
Picta The Saaons accordingly cs 
Isogth tbsj mad* Ihemaalras masli 



13. The alleged discrepanciea in Ihe genealogies recorded by 
M.itthew (i.) and Luke (iii.) have already been considered in 
|i|i. 400, 401. m/To. In addition to the observations there ad< 
iliicedi the fblloning solution of the supposed contradiction, by 
I'lLileasor Hug (founded on the law of the levirate),!" is highly 
(k'.^crving of coonleration, both from its novelty and its prob>- 

llr that law one andlhe same ton miibt have two dirferenl Others, one 
■lij^ieg of Mautiew and Luke diiappear, nnce aelalhlel mlghi be declai «l u> 



o, c. 71. The iwo worts were Mmapolj and Sw- 

orlis,val.'l, pp,a»-«B. 

(w, or lawol'ibe levitate, when a nan died HUM 
9 reltUva was obliged b) roJM lip nuJ fs jUm: acMiE 
widow, and the flna-boni son, of thai marrlsMi imm 
1 of Iba decaaaed, to wbosa aam* sBd rights ba aa^ 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, &c OF PASSAGES 



[Past U. Booi 



bp the nan of Jerhonian a-^ well asNcri, ami cincc Zurohahd might annoar in 
unc tiliaiiun as llic liiiiKTol'Aliiii«l ami in tho otiicr as ilir liitiii^r dl Ulirsa. 
Thus, siiice one (iHncHK'iry inakeH JhcuI) t<j Uv iliu futhfr of Jo^n^pti, uml the 
oihonitukeBlIeh to h..* his lather, ht>iiii);tii tifihi* tuiii ot ht>th. vi/. dioiic by 
naturt!, and ot thr nlhrr l>y /air. An online t" this Hululion. (ho design uV 
thn two evaiijt(>liM:<, in );ivinj{ tbc griM-alogy ot' Joaiis C'liri>t, wuiiKl tutvc 
b«>en to prove !•> th«^ Jewu, that llio man wim i':iJh*<l hiiitsi-lf Iht- Mfssui)) was 
by liiK h?fial father Jost-ph hiitcrlbeJ ax a di M-i-iulmit ofD.ivnl in the e(;n(.-a- 
lofiical labloH, to uhicn that nation aiiachcii sn iiiiirh iiniionaiu-.e an<l 
aiithiirity. Indi'eil. in a country whore a l*-enl lir^sccnt was ihi; Kaine as a 
rf /i/ di'w. r-nt, ami where an inscriiition in thoirfiifalnjiical lahles was every 
tlitng, the Jew^i. to wh'iiu iheapOMrleM ail<lnrss«.'d lluMii»>flvt-s, wi^re to ht» thi- 
»)le judges, frniii Uie dnrfsiorHOf JoKcpli, ot the fnltibnonl of" tin- pro]>heries 
ndatiif to the lamily of the Mosaiahy aud the duuccul uf Mary was of no 
importance to iheui.i 

The following additional remarks of the late Bishop Home, 

on the subject of the Jewish Genealogies, are likewise highly 

deserving of attention. 

In the./fr«/ place, (>enealoKie« in general, and those of the Jews in par- 
ticular, with their method of dcnvini: them, and the conftiaion often ari:fiof; 
from the circnmstaiieeorthe»anii' person beiiifi called by dJtTo rent namefi, 
or different persons by the name name, ate in their nature, and must be to 
us, at thia distance of lime, maiterA of very complicated couMderation, and 
it \* no womler they should be attended wiih dillicuhiei< and perpleziticH. 
Sncondljf. The evHiiiteliiflit, in an affair of so much importance, and aoopen 
then to detection, had tht^re been any thinp wrung to be detected, would 
moiU a>)suredly be rateful to ftive (.'hh^jit'ri (vdigree na it wai$ found in the 
authentic talili>i<, whicti, accuritiiift to the cuhIoiu of the nation, wvru pre- 
iierved in the family, as is evident from Josephus, who wtya. "I give you 
thia iiuccesiiion uf'oiir family, ua 1 find it written in the* public tablei>." 
Thirdly, Kn it was well known the Messiah must deKcend Irom David, t)ic 
genealogical tablet! of that fauiilv would be kept with more tlun ordinary 
dilipence aini preciKion. t\nut)thj, Whatever cavils the modern Jew« and 
others now make axainst the ^eiiealotiies recnnled by ihe evangelittts, t)ie 
Jews their contem|M)ranes never olTured to fiml fault with, or to invalidate, 
the accounts Itiven in the GoapcUt. As they wanted neither omwrtuniiy, 
materials, skill, nor malice to have done it, and it would have otiered them 
so great an advantage ai^ainst the Christiana, this cirrninslancc alone, as 
Dr. South well remarks, were we not now aide to clear tlie point, ou<£ht 
with every sober and judicious {Mraon to Lave the force of a moral demon- 
Btialion.* 

44. Matt xxvii. 5. apparently disagrees with Acts i. 18. 

Matthew simply hays, that Judas went and hanjted himself; and this he 
thou(!ht sufTicient to' say of the traitor, without udihni: the other rirciim- 
Btancesof his death. Luki' parenlh« tically sl:iti.>4 those circumstances only 
which followeil nfl^r he liaii hmiued himself: viz. {\ Ail. fuUin'r hradUntz. he 
hnritt anutvUr iti the midst, andufl ArV hoti d/i gush'd out. lit; hanfied hhii- 
»elf; and whether the conlorrojie wiihwhii'h tifcoiniiiitted suiciile broke, 
or that to wtiir.h it was fcistened K^ve way. he fell wiili Ids fare to the cround, 
ami the \iolence of the fall ruptured the abdomen, so that his intei^tines 
were dashed U(»on the grouml.* 

45. Ilcb. ix. 4. is apparently contradictory to 1 Kings viii. 9. 

From the text of the former book, it .ippears tlint the ark conlaiiitMl sever.-il 
thincs therein speritied: wheri'ns, we learn from the latter, th»i it con- 
tained only the two tables of simie. The word E»- r, i/» irhiih (\rhtriin in 
the nulhorized rmii>laiuMi). ihorelore, ref-r to the tah^ruai'lc, and not to 
the ark; and lhu>' Iho diU'i-ri ih-i* is r>-moved. 

Ija.stiv, Some of the dilfiToiices In'twocn the Old and New 
Testiuiieiits ari«e froui imrnbers and dnti*^. and mny bo explained 
on the prinriples already l.iid down in ]ip. '103. '1«)1. t^tipvii ; 
nnd others ari>e from the varianres iKfurriiicf in the qnotations 
from the Old in the \e\v Te-ilarnetif. Hut as the<e require a 
distinct (M)nsi(hTntion, the reader will lind tliein fully discussed in 
pp. 2'J3 — 318. of this volume. 



S1':CTI0N VII. 

SEEMING INt^ONSlSTENCIES BETWKEN KAri'.ED AND PROFANE 

WRITEIIS. 

It is not to ])i' djMiird that the sncrcd Scrij)tnn^s coniniii 
facts wliich '.i[)jif'Mr t») bn cf)iitr;i<iii*!Mrv to th'- nliitloiis of tlic 
Hami- facts bv prolaiic lii-^toriaus. liut ilu* < bji ('lidiis wbirh 
soinr would (leriv«" from tbc>o scciuiiitr ini-oiisi-tincii s l-^sc 
;dl thi'lr force, when th* uuciTtaiiity and w.iu! ot* cpiliMliiv 
in liojiihcn hislr»riaiis are c"iisiilrri d. ;is well a^ tin ir want i.T 
autlinilic ri'C<»rds of llir liiu's.' li mny fartlnr be a Idi<l, [ 
that tb»' .silence of the l.-.tti-r, coaceriii'ej; t'.iets r« I:ited by tl-c 
inspired writers, caPiiint be reir-.-.rded as cdiitra'lictiiiir tliein ; 
b(H"ause rnanv "f these f let.s are either t •»» -.iiieiiiit to <• ^\\\v 
wiiliin the limits r)( jiroCme histerie-^. <.r r.re et" sueh a ile- 
pcriptioii that, tliev could not t.ike n 'lice ol' tliem.- 'i'iie 
silence or umissiim even ot' many hist'irians ••u^'lit ii"t ti> 
overturn tlu' testimony of uuy one auilnT, w!io po-;:ivily 
relates a matter of fact : if, therefore, a fict n lat»(l in the 

Iiitrmi. to the- 



Scripture be contradicted by an hifttorian who lived n 
centuries after the time when it took place, such contniUK 
ought to have no wei^tit. 

1. Justin, the ahhrcviator of Trogus Pompcius, who wn^ 
least eighteen hundred years after the time uf Momc, nlaie 
the Israelites were expelled from £gy})t, because they had co: 
iiicatt^l the itch and lepros>' to the Egyptians, who werv i 
hensive lest tlie contagion idiould spread ; and that the Urii 
having clandestiiiciy c4irried away the «acrcd my»tines r 
Eg^'ptiansy were i)ursued by tlui latter ; who wen* com^l 
return home by tempests.^ 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, how contrarr i\^W ^.ii--ui*-i\ 
Roman historian is to that of (he Juwii^h leeiislai'ir ; And wLm i 
credidity an«l want of intbnuation are properly wei^b^ ■!. ii t f Li.'a. 
fills euiirely to the f;rouud. The sauie reui:irk uf ap^'hcable ii ir.t. ir 
of the Jewish natiun Kiven by the prejudiced hi^iiirmn Taoiius. 
evidently betray the injurious represeiiiaiious uf tbeir hii:mi-.l rr 
Up. Gray, who has (riven these accounts (ii^r which we havf n>ii r<- l 
observed thial many of them bail bexn dtstiwt/y rrfutfd m tr« ' 
Tacitus by Josejilius and other hii<toriau5. Tticy c'ontaui in mi 
sulTiciunt to sh«»w huw full of errors they are ; ami wlide tbtv *^xh,t .: 
truth blemted with falsehood, they tuifil to esiabb-jh lliv I'uiujcr. ■ 
c-onferring any shadow of pmbablhly on llic laitt-r.'' 

3. It has been thought impossible to raise no Ta»t an nop 
that of A88)'ria is dettcrilicd to have been by Herodutus aoJ 
sias (whose accounts contradict tlie relatioii of Mom.**], k> 
as withm one hundred and Afty years after Noah. 

But their accounts are, probably, exasgenited. ami in roaor v-i 
fictitious; and. according to the chroiKdniry of tite lxy- v mi! i* 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the origin of the Assyrian eiiijHre is cutk 
much greater distance from the Jlood.* 

3. Joseph's di\'uion of the land of Egypt, which is m- 
by Moses (Gen. xIviL) has been represented a« contndicts 
tlic account of that country by Diodonis Siculus. 

But on comparing the two narratives tosefher it will he Cjiud?. 
latter fully aupporta the sacred hiKtorian. Uiodorus* Piprt-^3<lr ifina 
thr lands trrrc dividf.d hfhrff^u thrkint;, tfm t>ritr**j/, and th* fJiftfj 
Moses expressty says, that lh*tf ir»r<; Jirid'd httvren thr ling, wp 
and the juofflr. *' Moses tells us iliat before the lauiim;, all ta< b/ 
Fitypt were in t)ic hands of the kin«, thi> prii.t4K. and the p«.'iii.V : i-i 
this national calamity made a great rVvolutiim in piiip«-rtT. an-l L.-k ti 
wh<4e (lossessions of the people into ibe kiii^** bands ; "whfrh aica 
make a proditiiotLS accession of piiwer to the crown. But J^fS-i^^L t* 
the offici* of high-priest and ]iatrtul suppont-d »aeh i/tber. aiii ^-.v: 
curreil to thep|ublic service, prevenied for s<iiu<« tiuj»* tli^ ill •5».;»' 
accession by his farming out the new iloiiuiin ki the old pr^ipn^r.<r» - 
easy cunditions. We uiay wt-ll mup|hi<>a this wu!4> dijcfi'irainii!*. ii* 
tinned, till that nete Arinjf orogr that knug nut Jcfph (Eiih!. i ? ■ 
would obliterate his uieinory, as a%rrHe to his svsteiu of jh l;c» H 
appears from e^ripliire. qreatty aflectoii a ilci^ponc jri»vi>nui ini": ■ ■ i^ 
which he first e:<tKbIiMbed a i--tandiiu! nnhiia. and • it'.<<wi>' I i: w,-:.-!i.' 
ftirmerly bel<>n«iiiG io the [iftiph'. wtio now bcrainr- i ktii'i of %;.j ■ • 
<»nlcr, andwfnMibIi};»"il ti>pcri*onal si-rvU-e : llii^ ;»iid :li. j-i ■-:• ■■ 
llj»; firder.s of imbilily in ibis powt-rful i iKpir*- : .'i;d >i ■■.» - '■ 
iliey. tlijit nut of llu'in. iu.ljili r.-nily. t»i« ii k.fi_:s v-.-i.- ti....: .■ : 
TliDs th'- pr«'|)i-iry •»! ^.^;^^■>l I'lT.iMii' llI^ i.!. i u: n.t ti .Jii ;•■; " 
tiifi s: Mill) It is !•• i!i.irk;'.l)l»- t!ni finui il-s tiim-. ;■.>. • il-: :: ■ 
Sc: ijiJiiri' of a .-«t;ujiiinf; miljii.i, aii-l ni the U.;:;jh .v \ hui :;•• ■ : • 
riots,'' Ar.ic 

4. 'i'hc destruction of Sfnnnchori]«'s nrmv. whiv^i i^ :■- 
to divine ap:cney by the sacred historian (2 Kiiiy-s \i\. '.''■ -<" 
xxxii. 21. atid Isaiah xx.wii. 'At].) was prob.ihlv tin* ^- .. ' ■ 
jh^stib'titial soutli wiud called the Sini-jom, sovicli licvr::^ 
Mr. IJrucc." 

Th«' df.sfnicti"nof thesaiur^ army Iit'fnre Pi-lusium, m fl -■ p \r\ '■ 
kiiitti'f Fltfyi)!. i.s rtfiiibuii^.l i»y llin>dM;ii>.:3 ii»,i:i lu.ii. .•;!>■■ ;.i:i;." 
th.it illt"r^M•l| tlir A.ssyrinn CM\i\i hy uiz^Kt. >■• rh:ii ifi. ,r ■;'! '. > v 
loL'tthiT Willi wluil s»>riir«^l iIm-it Vt.iililr: III jh r anrs.' w. r- ; ■■• 
piiNM s. It is p.irin'nl.oly !<• In- r'-iiDrki -d jIu-.t II.-ji-i •: i> r , .> : ■ \-' 
kmi: ?*'Miniu;lii'i"!l». a* tJ.e S»:riiiiiir»'s tin : tu:il .'h.-i- •]„• • |. .- •-. •• .-■ 
I'lilii I* p'TK'iMly a<*rrtrd.-».iil Ht iii-.» ji api- .i-s T'-f c i> ri i -: 
uliirli IIi-M«|ii<iis :il|ii<!i^s iflllii'ii.'!! iiiii.-|i i::>:;ii.-i-.| i !l".- r. ' •. 
ill'' .-.•I'piiii;.' nil. 'n" I. 'lien Ih'wiiii rfi«» >».i.l ;iji ■ ••r..-.:i-- 
« .i-i|y ri 'III ■, I'll 'I':!-' 'iitfi r« iir» i » r\\ »i:i ' ,.111 ■ i:.-. .. ■ j . .. 
nil. Ml if IS r"H.-i'l>T''tl I'l.ii If'-ri-l.-'iis .:■ i-,\,i ; >>" ■■ ... 
Ili'v )'■■ 111 p! ii — !s. \\ h. I ilii ri>li. i| 1! I' <-r, i;, .- ;-..•, ■-,•, ;• ■. 
H iiJl-'ii "t !Im- .1. AS. :ir;il, tli'Mi ri'lf. Wi-iii.I fi l.tti I..'!.'.!. _ r. >■ 

.IS wc'i!-! ^i\r r(j>ii!,ur:»n ii> • illnT" 

f). There UP' many. Mpji:«rcritly con!:i.l<T.i!^b\ cu::fni'"i 
the S(Tii)turcs in the writin-^^ of .Ii>sojdius. 



! I. I'l 

•.:l. 



'• .'m»"iii M:>i I"i!l-|-i.. I r>. xxw ■■ "J. p.!"' 
■ Sii- l!:i. CJiviv's ( 'iiiiin itiiM l-fi\v> III S.'i- ri 



•I'l-t. Vii-i alfto I>ii Viii.-,i;'f. A'.ili.rlP 



IIllj;'!: 



I (>U»'ri.-r. Intrfvd. pm Vuiv. Ti.'st. pp. 3.TJ-3:!l. 
New T«'rt vol. ii. pp v.f/>— uTJ. 

* Ih.xhop IliTur.'.s Works, vol \i. p. Cd'^. 
' Bisroe on iIh- AcIs. vol 11. p IW.) 

* Bishop SiilliimiliN-f Im^ |.\i:!i'!y ppivpil i!ii-^ p'-ini in il.c tliht l-t^.k of liis 
Chig^tnm S'acrn-, pp. I !>,'». (*iiil l?!*!' to'io ) 

» On this subiecf, soe the pr»'cent Volumo. pp "^'^ -^.7 
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!'.'■.'. 
■' l>.».Mii-l"<'s l.i->.-!!ir<«j vii) ii. I.Pi t IP', "i K 
;i!ii l>r FI.iI- ^'s Aii.iiy.-i- -it" (.'lin'iK'l'':.'}", \ul. ii 
•-' Hill. Ili-'..| ir. I. 1. r 7'J. 
1^ ll:.;!i"|i U'.irl..iniiii's D.viii.-- l.i-L'rifii.n. ''<-.•.» iv. ' .{ ii, f. '• 
vol. iv. p|i. ll'i. i [I'. ) 

u Ti"'.-..-h. v.. I. V. pp. .su. •^CfvU'-i?. r.:j. x^v_rr<i. 

I"-- Flock ii. c. Ill 

:■« Pii'lfanx'- ''omiocii.in. b"ok i .''iib .inin> 7!M. .Pifj p j' - 
It is UMii.irk.iliii- ih.it I'li li|;isf. wfiiih di>fri'yt'! il- A<svi ..: . " 
iii'.l.t; wli.-ri-.i- ihi- S.riii.iiii psiialb b!ow.-i in tin •.■\-.--\' -. ■ 
fiboiit iioiui, [.•■iiii! r.iisi^d !iy ili»^ irit'Mi.St' hi*«it of ihr bu:i' L'.' H* - 
ly.-ii* id t.'Iiionuli'>iy, v<j|. ij. p ii.7 



Ca*r.Tn.SKT.Vn.] 

Bui Ihcic. u wi'U u hit omi 



OF 8QRIPTDRE, ALLEGED 



1. In conAcqiwnce of Ihis Jeniah hutorian hsiing omitted to 
Botiee the moKwre of the inbnta at Bethlehem, which is reUlctl 
in MtlL ii. IC, the evangelical narrative hti been prononnceJ a 
" fatnication," and " a Ule that carries its own refutation with it." 
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altei 

Bui. 
71 

blur 



kHii, Bui Ibe ivIiCDee A>r Ihi 
r ih« TciaciiT of MMtbew, la ii 

/ placB, Ttie (riule ctaancLer 



lnliiai«haeould.U]d 



■d bf the philmnplMT CcliiiL ons ( 



hnbcw't narrallTe !■ caofirmed bjr MacrabiitL a beUhtn 
rH about Ihr ciul of Ihe fourth centurr, and who luenlkma 
bi Ihe IDIIawinf loiaa:— "AiHuaiua,'' lara he, "havinf 
lliat Hcrwihw) nnlcreila aoo M^hli no to U VUtA, arnum 
III a»wi ticayran aid, irtHini he had nul la dnlh In Crria,'' 
ueriobelletwraaMlhaa blaa>»''< Now, ikboiKli Sk- 

iiiiiipfnRttl \<J other eireuiaHaiicca, and allhoii(h hlf anrT ia niaf- 
■ .1 tlanee; yet the !■■«•(*. cHed from him. 



ml Mnwtrded it ihe orden of HerviL 
LTil lo ih* •ilencrarJovpbua, we nnr farther retnark, 
' cu be eipeeledia record tmj 



FSftAlf. Wllh regnni 

tli« nu hlatorlaB. not ev .. . . 

■ItbaiaccnraiiiailatiM perloJorwhii 



wai, therefore, a partkulsr reaviB Ibr hiapaiiinf oicnhlaeTeni; bseause 
be rnuki not mealloa i, wllhoul (trhM Ihe ChrMlan cauae a vcri great 
■dnnlue. Towrile^ thai Herod, at lbs Uuer end ofhla rrl|n, had put lo 






after iba ateu^iiw, an 



about iblrtT 

reifa,Jeaiia<wfi> _ _ , _ 

reara of ace, eryled hlmaeirKhH of Ihe Jewi. ami did imnjr Ihinci, to ear 
ui mure la proof oTil." tl aeema nllerlr Innnatlble that Jaaephiii could 
hare bpent«nnranlarihlaaTent:hli(ilnKewai murenkelf lo hare been, 
hi IWri aa In nher inmncrai ntlltil and Intereited.' 

mrltlf. CuMemporarr hntorlvii do nol relue Ilie aune faci* : SnelB- 
BliBirllii nainan; thhifa whlrh TaoHo* hu umiiicd; and Dion Caadui 
■anpnea the drfidraelea or both. 

*-r*nlM», R ia unrHannable in make the "ilenceof Ihe Je vdth hlHorian 

■ten nineriiir reann lo conflile In Ihe fldelilT onhF lalier. 
CfiMI^ Hero. I would mlatallTbs dl>|Vi>Ml to late >uch preoullom 



rCinlUg, VnTTnire eirher from l|i 
pnth.iiu— ■-'■'' '— - 






were Irue, the aUence of Jmrnhqx would hideed be a teri impoHam ob- 
jection lo iha veraeltj of Maiihaw'a narraiiee r and with Ihli view Voltaire 



of ronaleri and not fe 



■nnnlS^ Ihe 



la BeUilehein wai a ' 

0* eilned b It and In 111 de 
>, nnl mnre than Ally u ui 






■ OlUui hai enniriled a curinua trnlite, entllled Pruferrnjita \ JmrpSn: 
H ia ■ odleeiion of 'ailr..\i(ht arttOea, ot vrhlch. in all probibllilr, the 
J^wlAh hiMorlan CDuliI mx beifn^rant; hm whlrh he choiefoDnift Tor the 
resann abitre aaalrneil. Thlii ireatiae li appended in CM I lui'averj valuable 
Spirilfihim afea Bir.m|la el FlaiM Joaephn, pp. Kr-ei2. 

a IKvlnr* l4«atliin ■irMoie', book t. aecL *. {Warburton'i Warki^ <ml. 
T. pp. 13S— 19R.) The biabnp haa (Wm aenral Lnatancn at lenfth, which 
we hare not ninn lo Inaen, are pn. 191—132. 

• Ket Ihe paiaifea in Lardnar'a Woike, *ol. viH. p. Zl. Svo. or to). It, 

• Mumb, ilalnm. lib. 11. e. 4. The emperor, acrnntlnir la Ihia writer, 
Mama to have jdirrd upnn the<>n>cltwordiSi<r t^ag. andi-'o a»n.- Ihe 

£nint of tirt aatlui pHrluipa ronaiHa In [bin, that tferod, profieafini Juda- 

to do with their Bpih : and, Iharelbre, that hia *«r would haia been aafe 
where bll •!« Ion hii life. Hicrobiua, with aln«uhr proprielr. slalealhli 

time pan of the proiinee oCf^'la- nut^ andDr. A. Cbrke on Malt. U.K. 
The niaanere of Ihe InfiuiU ia llkewiae nollced In 1 rahbhilral aork called 
Toldoth Jedlu, In Ihe Ailtowinf paaaaxa: "Aodlheklnit (ave orderafor 
piutln* lo death ereiy Inhnt to be (bund hi Bethlahem ; and Ihe kin^i 
meiaeinera killed erery inikat aeeordlnf to the royal order." Dr. D. 
■ham'i Flrit Derence of Chiliaanity, Ac. p. W. 
> TownMnd'aHaimoDy oflhaNawTeiUment, nL I. pp. 77,78. . 



TO BE CONTRADICTORY. 419 

Lastly. Aa Ihe male Inlknii that were 10 be aUn reuld earily be aacer- 

Any of theee arguinenU would be Nifficient to findjoile Iha 
evangeliat'a narratiie ; but, altogether, the; form a cloud of wit- 
neaaea. abutiJantly auflicienl to oveibslance Ihe negative eridtmcs 

7. Luke ii. S. is aaid to be caatnir to biatorical bcl, Satnt- 
ninue and Volumniua being at that anK the Roman preeidenti 
of Syria, and Cyreniua iwt being goveiiwc of thai provioce until 
eleven yeaia after the biidl <tf ChjuL 

A aliKht alleniton lu the aiiattoo «f Jodiea at ihu iluie. and • more cor- 
Tecirenderint of tbepauaiEe than ia to be tipund in our Eiighah verilon, 



d been inliirepreaenLec 
mian prorlace, and roif 

[ of liiia ennlneBt w 



■Tibei 



s 



. The uiakhif of iVa ennlneBt waa cun&led to I.'yrealDa or 
ouiiiiiiiu, aRnman (eaalnr, chava* collerMr of Ihe Imperial rerennej 
but Herod liavliiK lenl hia iruaiy inlnlHe^ Kicbdal of Damaarua, lo Ranii 

con>rqu*ace of wlilcli the aeinal opeiatioB of the decree waa auapi-Bded. 
Klevn yearaaflerwania, however, It waa carried into etIrKI, on Ihadepo- 
■lUunand banlahmrniorArchelauafHend'* ton and lucLeaior}, Ibrnal. 
adnilalairaiion, bi Aiuuaiua, npon the eomphlnt of Ihe Jewi ; who, wearr 
ufilie tyranny ot^e Hetodian (amlly, reqiK«e<l thai Judva mlyht be iMd* 

anucd fbrce, to conBaraie the property of Archciaui, and to coinplele the 
cenane, to wldch ihe Jewlih people subinined. It waa IAi« eMabUahmeat 

pleie Ihe Roman cenaua, u which the cnafeUH allndn in ihe pairnihe- 
tkal reinaik oerurrhii In Luke Ii. it., wMeh uwy be more correrili wrUea 
and tranalaled Ihua :— 'Wt cojrrc fQ pant in rAwfftrvt," that la, aRw din 
before onr ^vlour^ Mnh, "lAaf ttrre iniit out a decm/rvM CatarAm. 
gntut, r^dff/AcfamT'jof Judca, Galilee, IdiiuiEa, &c. undor Ueiura 

I™i"g1uelfira, fnl'ladf «*K'E>r(IIfL ™'^S?iiS ^ slrio.)"" 
AndaU»i}atti6ititTiillrd,tTrryB7itliilUix»cilii. (LukelL I— 3.> 
By the prcc«ling -conatruelion, aupported by the « 



, the evangelist ia critically reconciled with the wying 
Bccounta ot Josephua, Jiiadn Martyr, aod Tertultian. and an bia- 
torical diflicutty ii aolied, which tui hitherto been conaidered u 
irreconcilable-^ 4 

Two other tolutioaa have been oftered, which deaerve to be 
noticed on account of their ingenuity. 

(1.) The Urn U thai ofMr. Charli^i Thompaon, BrcrrlBry loIheCnnarcM 
orihfl Uniied Maici. Ibe InmedirHnaiator of the Old and New THiaiuenta 
from Ihe Greek. Herendera Luke 11.1,2. in Ihe follewkw uUDnert— 

1UI IhatWawhole inhabited land ibouhl be enrolled. Tlilt.w—Hitjlrl 
oirolTneni ; (T ini "wrf* IT*™ Cgrtniut ieM*or»™or ^ SJirlB." In a 
noie on the paaMtfe hi qdeHton, he obaerrea, " There were IvoenrolmFnta, 



• Lanloer'a CredlbiHIy, part 1. bonk II. ch. II. aecl I. (Worka, ml. I. pp. 
3a-33i a-D. or pp. 180-lffi. Ito.) Volboilh Caiaa mr Jo«p*i« cadm 
pufroTvm BtiKltmfticvmm- Man. il. 16. lurratamer/enfupra/^enr.llo. 
Gouliigen, 1788, aa analyied In Ibe Monthly Keiicw (O. S.}, lot. liu. p. «I7. 
Schutili Archeolotia Htbraica, pp. W, 63. t^iionla. La Rrltalon Chr»- 



■iltniaea il 
p. la. , 

alllUpni 

Dr. Hale^'to 



d of JudMii, end not iha i 
'i,~l*ft, aa ir It.wera the femi 



^IdailDn, "material); 

■ame » lU* taxing in Ihe iweand : whrreaa there waian inlerratof elBiea 
yeara between the two. Bui In the moat ancienl manuacrlpta, wttnen in 
nnclalaor incapilala, without pointa or accenta Ihe word la aubiauoua, 
and may alao be anaapinled ■**■, attj, Ihe feminine of Hiflr ; and both 
,. 1 ^ njrelba, apeakk* ef 



wotnan]coiidn«inaI(AefMleMflKtf,'oral'(<le>rtfaasieAsiir,>*e. The 
ordinal <rfT>, Aril, iibrreunderatoodadierbially <>ee Biabop HIddletDa 
on Ihe Greek Ankle, [<p.m,30G.X and connetleil with the lerbivi-iri, 
' iru mwfr.' or ' (wt iffi.' aignilVlna that ihe lailof liaelf^nf uti iffiel, 
at waa carried Into eierullon, under die prealdeacy ofCyrenliw or Quiit- 
nlua ; which had been Hii|iended ftiuii the iluie of hia procucatoraUp." 
Dr. Ilalea's AnalyalaorChrenohify, to). II- pp. 7n&— 710. 

■ Dr. CampberffTranalallon nflbe Poor d«pela, ml. 11. pp. IW.tS— !».> 
rrndera Lnke tl. S. in ihe (bllowbu manners" T^UajIraf regittt took 
eftixl when (^reniua wH prealdMit of Byria" Bui, ai we hat* •ean hi 
the preceding nue that rr-Ti ia here oaed adverbially, ihlaveraionwlllnat 
hiridcood. iDconflnnallonor biariiiderln«ij.i>jTi " Mnk efllFcI" (whloh 
Ii adapted by Dr. Haltn), Campbell refera to Mali. v. IR vi. Hi »UI. U. 
nil. IS. and ICor. xv. S4. Dr. Lardner haa propoeed aaoihar adiKloi of 
Ihe above diftkrence (Credibility, part I. booh b. eh. I, Worfc^ vol I. pp. 
a»-^». %o. or pp. 13S-I7& 4to.>, whkh deaerrH to be nntite4 becuaa 
II haa been adapted by Archdaacon Paley. (Ethlencea. tal. II. pp. 177, t78.> 
IilaaafollDwa:— "n'amafAeJfrilciirshiml of Cyrnitiij ronnur tr 



]■ liven by Atber 
Prltll iDtiod. in N< 



llaa which the account de«ri'bl!i"'i* 
Hermenenl. Nov. TeaL lom. M. pp. 3 
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ON THE INTERPRETATION, &c. OF PASSAGES 



[Pabt If. Book II. 



the fine merelj lor the purpose of numbering the inliabitants, and the 
•ecuad for MieMint them. The first here 8pokeii of was in tlit; reiirn of 
IltfTOd the Oreat, when Cjreniua waa deputy-governor of Syria. It was 
done according to coommnhiea and fiiniilica ; and all were obliged to re- 
pair 10 their retpectiTO cUes or towns to be eun>iIod in their several fanii- 
he% accordlM to their noeologlea. The second, which waa after the 
dittli of Hen^ «m ftir tlio sake of aueBtrntnt, and was made indiscriini- 
nataty. Tbia ma tha anrolmaot which offended the Jews, and excitiMl 
tuuinlta and taMtirrecthua^ and brought on the war which terniineied in 
the deaUveCkm of JaruaalaiDi and the ntter dispefaion of tlie Jews." Fruui 
the renderiog, thai supported, the praitie of learuiiiK and iuisenuity nnifft 
not be witliheld. Mr. Thompson evidently considers the word *, wliich 
aU other translators conrider as an indefinite article prefixed to »itiy^*zn 
ienrolmenth as the third persmi singular of v*, the imperfect tense in the 
Indicative mode of the verb i<m«, / am. It is well knuwn iliat profane 
writers use n or nt IndiflTerenlly as the third person singular ; and if we 
could find a aingle parallel construction in the New Testament^ we should 
unquestionably give the preference to Mr. T.'s rendering. 

(2.) The otiier solution is that offered bj the learned editor of Cahnel's 
Dictionary ; who conjectures, that for tlie purposes of enrolment, Cyre- 
niua, though not probably governor of Syria at the time of Christ's birth, 
might be associated with Saturninus ; or, though now sent into Syria as an 
ejttraordinary olflcer, yet being afterwards governor of Syria, he might be 
called governor of Syria, a<f we call an officer during his life by the title 
he has Dome, even after he has given up his commission. On a medial of 
▲ntioch app^'ar the names of i^urninus and VuUimnius, who were the 
emperor's chief officers in Syria. It would seem, therefore, that Vo- 
kimnius was the colleague of »aiuminu«i in the government of Syria, and 
procurator of the province ; and that while Satuminus kept his court at 
Antioch, where he remained stationary, his associate Volunmius wsh en- 
gaged in other districta of the province as circumstances required. What 
we suppose of Volunmius we may also suppose of Cyronius, who, after 
him. held the same office. Thua, the medal vindicates Joaephus, who de- 
acribed Saturninus and Volunmius as governors of Svria; and it may jus- 
tify both Saint l«uke and Tertullian, of whom the h>rmer affirmed that 
Cyrenius, and the latter that Saturninus, executed the enrolment. It may 
also justify the evangelist, whose word* the editor of Calmet thinks uiay 
be thus understootl : — ''This waa the first enrolment of Cyrenius, be be- 
ing then governor of Syria, asaoeiated with Saturninus; and it should he 
disUngulsTieil from that which he made eleven years after, when he wras 
the chief, the presidential governor of the same pruvince.''^ 

The reader will adopt which of the preceding aolutions he may 
prefer: either of them aflforda a auflicicnt explanation of the 
teeming contradiction between the evangelist and Joaephus, 
though, upon the whole, we tliink the rendering of Dr. Halea 
preaenta the most aatia&ctory elucidation. 

8. In Luke iii. 19. Herod the tetrarch ia aaid to have been 
reproved by John the BapCiat for Herodiaa, his brother Philip^a 
wife, whom he hid forcibly taken away from her huaband, and 
married. 

Now thia is irreconcilable with pmfime history, which asserts his 
hroihpr's name to have been JTerwd. Hence it is probable that the name 
of Philip lias crept into the text through the copyist's negligence, and 
ought to be omitted : Griesbach has omitted it in his toxt, bur has inserted 
Ihe word 9<xia-irov in the mnrgio. with the mark of doubtful genuineness. 

9. Acta ▼• 86. For before thete dayt rose up Thettdat^ &c 
lo0ephua*a aeeount of Theudaa ( Antiq. 1. xx. c. 5. § 1 .) referred 
to a transaction that occurred seven yenrs after Gamaliers speech, 
of which this text is a part. 

The contradiction is removi'd by the probahihfy that there might be two 
imp^istors of the Mrao name : for there wi>re four persons uf the name of 
Simon within foriy years, and tliree of Judtu within ten years, all of whom 
were leaders of insurrections.* 



SECTION VIII. 

ALLEGED CONTRADICTIONS TO PniLOSOPHY AND THE NATURE 

OF THINGS. 

The Scripttiros often refer to matters of fact, which are 
auerted (though without any proof whatever) to he contra- 
dictory to philosophy and to the nature of thitisrs. A little 
consiaeratioD, however, will reconcile these alleerf^d rcputr- 
nances ; for it has hecn well ohserved by different writers, 
who have treated on this subject, that the Scriptures were not 
written with the desigii of teaching us natural philosophy, 
but to make known the revealed will of God to man, and to 
teach us our duties and oblisrations to our great Creator and 
Redeemer. Therefore the sacred penman might make use of 
popular expressions and forms oi speech, neither affirming 
nordenyino^ their philosophical truth. All proverbial sayings 
and metaphorical expressions introduced by way of illustra- 
tion or ornament must be taken from received notions ; hut 
they are not, thenforCy asserted in the philosophical sense by 
him who uses them, any more than the historical truth of 
parables and similitudes is supposed to be assertijd. Further, 
to have employed philosophical terms and notions only, and 

1 Calmet's Dictionary, vol. i. article Cyrenius. Fragments Supplementary 
to Calmet, No. cxxiii. p. 37. Geographical Index and Sacred Gcograj)hy, 
by the same editor, voce Antiorh. 

• Dr. Lardner has collected the passages in question relative to these 
Impostors. Works, vol. i. pp. 409-^13. See also Paley's Evidences, vol ii. 
pp. 179—181. 



to have rectified the vulgar conceptions of men ccnceniins all 
the phenomena incidentally mentioned in the Scriptureii 
would have rfouired a large system of philosophy, which 
would have rendered the Scriptures a book unfit tor ordinary 
capacities, and the greater part of those for whom it 'n de- 
signed. If, indeed, revelation had introduced anj the best 
founded system of modem physics, or if the Almighty Cre- 
ator had been pleased to disclose the councils themselves of 
his infinite wisdom, what would have been the consequenre I 
Philosophy would immediately have become matter of faith, 
and disbelief of any part of it a danserous heresy. Hov 
many iiifidels wouldf this or that man^ fanciful hypothecs 
concerning the appearances of things have called forth! 
Besides, it the Scriptures had been made the vehicle for i 
refined system of natural philosophy, such a theory of nature 
would have seemed as strange and incredible to most menu 
miracles do ; for there is scarcely any thing which more su> 
prises men, unacquainted with philosophy, uian philosophical 
discoveries. How incredible do the fnotitm of the earth and 
the r«/ of the sun appear to all but philosophers, who aic 
now fully convinced of the reality of these phenomena, while 
the rising and setting of the sun are terms as much in use with 
tliose who hold the doctrine of the earth^s motion as vith 
others ! In fact, if we would be understood, we most contiotie 
to make use of this expression; but exceptincr this one Id- 
stance, which is and ever will be in use, according to ibe vul- 
gar conceptions of all nations and languages (notwithstandiii; 
any philosophical discoveries to the contrary), there is nothiiij 
in the Scriptures that is not strictly consistent with the prefect 
notions of^ philosophy. Tlic discoveries both in chemisi.7 
and in physics, as well as in natural history, which kai^ 
been made in later times, concur in many instances to eoo- 
firni and elucidate the Sacred Writings. A few examplts 
will illustrate tlie preceding observations. 

1. No &ct recorded in the Sacred Writings has been a mm 
favourite subject of cavil with modem objectors, than the acctmt 
of the creation^ related in the first two chapters of the bock U 
Genesis. Founding their cavils upon tranriations, instead ef 
consulting the original Hebrew (which their ignorance cni&- 
plotely disqualified them from doing), tliey have pretended that 
the Mosaic narrative is alike inconsistent with reason and •itb 
true philosophy. If, however, these writers had impartially roo- 
sidered the modem discoveries in philosophy, they would bite 
found nothing to contradict, but on the contrary much — very 
much— to confirm the relation of Moses. 

"The atrutture of the fnrth," says one of the most profound geoh-cuu 
and practical philosophers of the present day,* and " the inode '>! itfin 
huiion of extraiit'oti« fossils or petrifactions, arc so many tlirert ev^dviir'« 
of the truth of ilii* Scripture account of the forinatiou of the eanh ; »i 
llu^y nii^ht he useii as prnufs of ii8 author having been inspired : hfrju** 
tiie niint-rakieical lact^ ilisrovf-red by modem naturalists wrre uiikriO«T. v 
the surred liiHtorian. Evt-n tlie peri(H)i< uf time, the six days of iht Hv^ma 
description, are not inconKitft(>nt with our theories of the farth." Niirare 
th».' phenomena of ilie heavenly liodies at all contradictry to the 3lo-»ti: 
history. Modern oppose rs uf revelation Itave ohiected itiai th** liifiNiu 
talks of light before there was any »uch thing as the sun. anil caii* \>* 
uii>un a grtat light, when every one knows it to be an opaque bt>iT Bu 
Mo&es veeriis to liavi* know^u what philosophy dul not till very lai'elv Jj*- 
covor, that tlio sun is not the original source of lights antl. tli'ere:i>rV.he 
does 'not rull oither the sun or the moon a grtat tight. itir<uch he xtfx*- 
seniM tlieui both as great luminarit-s or Uahi hearers. Had ilir»*»» o ■■^- 
tors liH>ked into a Ilrbrew, (Ireok, or I^im Bible, ihey would have .'-JS''. 
that the word which in <»en. i. 3. our translators luive priip»'rly icrAfN^ 
Ueihl, is ditfereni froui that which in the fourteenth verM tliry hav^ :n.-r.<- 

perty rendered light .ilso. hi the third verse the original word is *** 
(aur)\ the Greek, ?.•; ; and the Vulgale Latin, lux ; in the fouileenih v^rfe 

the cnnres{)onding words are PIMD {mnrt\ 9<^a-T*fn, and /uin«>,t-n- 
&ich of the former set of wnnis means that subtile. cla«iic uiaTrr. p 
which in Enulish we gi%e the name of light ; each of the latter, thr ;r.»(!v 
ments or means, by which littht ii) transniitted 10 men. Dot surilT!:-r 
miKin i.>4 as nuicti an instrument of thiK kiuiL as the rrfifett^ plkrei! r- *)V. 
the lamp of a light-house, for the purpose of transiiuttutg to tlie n-srir-r 
at sea the hctit of that lamp, which would otherwise have paA>fr<! :n jc 
oppoiiite direction to the land. Though the mrHin ia not aligl't \u \'-^'C 
yet iff that planet a liuhl in it.s rflecls, as it reflects the light of the vku'^- 
us. And bi'th the sun and moon are with great propriety raWt^K frt^i- 
not RM being ah-iolufely greater than all other stars an*! planets. \*^x\\l^r^^M 
they appear greater to u», and ari» of Erealer ui»e and cnnsequrncr t-.)!**** 
woflil. And now, afier all our improvements in philoF«)nh} nnd J.«u•'^>- 
uiy. we prill speak of the light of the nn^oii. as well as of ine .«un'» nif- :•- 
ri>iin!; and t>eitiiiir. And the man, who in a moral, theological, or hi->ur >-:•' 
diiiirourse, should use a ditferent language, would only render IiITkJ 
ri'licnliius. 

hi like manner, had these objectors referred to the ori^'inal Hebr*'*ff 
Ct-n. i. fi. 7, s. (which in our Kngiish pufhorizeilveriiion. ^i w^ell a* ni rt^^r 
modem verMon"*. is erront-ou^ly rendered./?rniaw^ii/, after the Sepiiwiio'. 
and Viilirafe I^tlin version), they would have rendered it erpnn^. irl 
tliey mifflit tiave known, that it meant the air or atmosjdiere arouD>1 u^- '> 
which biids fly and clouds are formed, and that it had no reference «l«t- 
ever to a soliil flrmnmeiit ; ilutuKh such an idea was enrerfained bj it« 
ancient (ireek philotmphers, who. with all their boasted wisditm. '««n 

s Profeasor Jameson, in n. v. of his Preface to Mr. Kerr's tranabnoB o4 
M. Cuvier's Essay on the Theory of the Earth. 



a. Bwer. VUL] OF 8CKIPTUHE, ALIEGED TO BE CONTRADICTORY 

nortol of Itw «rk( u Ihej wen of tha niiqra al Ood. Aod couU mikg hiai In lika i 



btadDfi eeaUuTttMito 



act, M<>ici rcprenFiua ihe einti it Bru m ■ luu oFJIiiKfify. 
^atdjiajt tir.mactd ypn Uit/aeelotmntlKeyitfllieitaltr: 
I TlH BpvfUaPciFr il» ipcUusf [he euU u frcln(lbniie<l 
lid TV (srM ifaiidiiif mt itTMe Hiir (more cDirocUr, lo"- 



1. la pullFulUi iin> ar IlH kit 
■ Ckccni mbiuu u^ nlJ Ihu ill 
lit hllD UIUM llM mine iloctrln 
wj or diapmiwl bj 



. . .lAiwd uhl lllii*[nl«il~ iiT Ihinil U li wvlTkodwa 

lAor duUe (lubulu bcHtr ba nplrllf wMrkd rouml on lu udi, 
ir (he pulH wiH be fluuneil, iiii) tbg piru on ihe tanuot, mid- 
ten Uir nonb anrl UDIh pulen, wlli be niieil Dp, Thla I* pre- 

irtnfirlDHmnabbuicetothuarin onui(c. Nmr.^Ilie einb 

I lucti • Af urc, beeiuH the f mtiM (mlciAiMl <<>rci tnutiacco- 
lur Uii! equilociaJ pull, ind, conirqiiFiitlTi then Ibe Buid mnai 
iikU UHMl, [I hu b*m JimmMlrtled bj eipertmcnl, Ihit Ibe 
lUued It tbe pobii lull nlied >t tbe eqiiuorii indlbin do Ibe 

■ ud phlliuanh]' ■free tocMher mid cnnHria neb «ber. The 

■ unnibitins euth wulniitueofflulriiiri ud philmoiibj 

EDDiu or Ibe eretlion of mu <Ohl L as, 27.) hiTbeen rkfculed 
poHn of reiduUm ; but eu thef fumiib in wllb one man 

toei, bow nun uise Inlo Ibe world. Thia, Ibenbre, li ■ nibjecl 
-iiiiililioa. ind until Ihe objeclon la reieluion cin (lie u> i bet 
It. vc miy nfelT ifflrin ibu tha Mi>9ilc hiitorj \M perfpcllj coo- 



- bnite to IB ■■» M £d^ An Am 

OBklncotthabbnduiKe.orihideifUibcar. Aid tb* mgM twMM 
of tbc UHUument, ar<*hlch God wu plwJW*im Maali ■■<! 

i*</i>iiJ^*f*i>r>o^AU>»rMlaMitfbwid«ta<H.a(W.ifl'J IWra 
ni, iherslbra, a ifmeaa In Die iutraiiKOi Mid; br, tb* mm llu lb* 
muni were, the liter the; -nn tTT-ifTm-lfii Twrl|Miim« irniitm 

i. It hu baeii iffinned that the dreuntotum ft tb» mm md 
moon itaniling Mill, which U ncorded in Joihua i. IS, u eon- 
tniy to philoKipb;. 

"litipttllulloHTUiMlbenmeoiiMiMt Mud nOl becwM tt dm* bM 
moie : br the taliurT niMki iccordiiij lo ihi klau ol Ibi tie, lOd mt 
intended to record lUDph Die ippeuuiee lo thi eie, UMbtcb at Uminn 
of meo, whilber nhilowpben -"■ — • ' ' ~ 



thieie,i 

li Hill CO 



inlncle i ud u > mlncle ibe wnd bModiD eureHlr reluei tbli mg(> 
ll li, therefore, ImpoHibla to uuunl (or It on pldlmopbici] princlpte* 

The object of Ihii mlncle wu of Ibe nwet Imponiol ud tmnnwlTg 
mture. The iim ind the moon, Itae iwo prbKlitil lodi of Ihe idoMfH* 
beuhen nitlaoL were cooiminded to jltU lulneuloiu fdwdlenca lo lb* 
chieraenuHaribalmaOad; indlberebf lo eomilbote to ihe man it- 

deacilpUoo » Iboae which had been wroiubi Id Enn. Wllh naoecl id 

(he objecIHOB lo Ihe prababllllj of Ihia mlrule, i^lcb oilf inale Intaio- 

WUKD?Ilul"th'?u£u^ln"rThi"unlVanelilJi°lhe^tud"fD^ 
nojilhe owilon of inTPinor of Ibe obidii, wilh leu trouble tbu eUiir 
ol ui ciaiupi wuchl" How ibiurd, then, in Ihe reuonlnfa of tbou 
iDCn who bcbeie lo Iba eililegca of an onuiipotcDt God, yet d«r (ha 
puulbUij al UiB eiaRjoo of hli power Id o(bet wira, Ihu Uui« wUtli 



idag/romaailU 

a ImpirUiUj cojui^en Ibe nobie iccoool then liVenof Ibe 
•I Sod li npmanlnl u hnln) onljr apokeo ind It wu dona, 



_ , loireni KlihaD wu as auddcnlr awetled bj ihe lain (a 

IrdeTaiT ihlngwith bla hindi, and Ihit on the aaTontb da; be aloo aacribnl to iha plaoela), aa lo awrep awij Ihe inafer pan of Maera'a 

down for real. /ToanAniiuf jtnnm, HfilheHi^brrwproiibel arinj la ibeir preclpliaio flifht. Hencelhepoeleaa eiUa Kthe «nlorIha 

•I Uaa ml heard, IMal Me evtrloMlinf Ood, l*« OraOir iif Ur princr of loirenta. The wTiola la ejceedlnily poetiul, notwilhaundlni 



■e MH*,/oiBKrt Mi, MilAer i. weory > (Ui. : 
Ijcctioii* drawn by infidel wrilci* fnnn the Monic tui- 
the deluge han alreedjr been noticed in pp. 73. TS, 78. 

> decUnition of Moeei in Deut. L 10. that Ood had mul- 
u Imelilu ai the tiari of heaven for multitude, hu 
cnlnl becBUM lo Ihe ippieheiuion or the ol^ectoT "the 
of the iUn ii infinile." 



n la 10 (niem ui In npljrinx la Ihle objccuon ; fiir Sari 
ttlk airtad,-ltml. ll, out of doon, imf Mde Uii tot i 
lao. n. S.X (HU wllb 1 loleaeope, bm wl(b hta naked ajna. now, 
jvcbir fo Ibnb Into Ihe open ilr, ud lo^npbKhe brtebteMaM 

r the uhed eye in both IhcnDrlbem andaoulhemhemiiphena; 

rop«% which have fnarnHled beiween Ihlny-flTe ud IhlrfT-aU 
UoMa, Ihu there «•■ bt leiulir-f.ie nRIMni of iiin tiaibic hi 
auchlnalniinenu, wbkhlalhe hjabe a( cilciUallsn »er nwde; 
le di*lne word audi lUenllr true. Huihew aa^Ki. 17.) ihai ihe 
u fram Abraham uChrM were Ibny-iwo. NowwellndiiUH 
Diui, Ihu ihi Khlbif~Ria UHHH Ibe Hebnwi uwnnled to 

nolIlpUad Ihai. |7 (be annfile nnnbei of ihem who haie eisr 
Id be aaeenibied. It would bi found lu to ticeed ttn Bomber of 

le aptakiag of Balaam'i bm (Num. isii. SB.) hu been a 
; jest to iofidela in alnuat eacry age. 
la bad opeaed ber own moudi, and reprond the n^ prophet, 
wefl be laiontohed. Uilmonldei lod aibara have ImiinaDd that 

tb« narratloa, u well u frnin the dedarallon of an Iniplred 
P«t. H. 14-lt), Ihu nil to be andi— "■-—--■ — ' 

aoBDdai probably u parroii do. 



.. .jedltigly poedci], DolwilhaliDdbii 

Ihe cenaun of (be oppoiera of revelitlon, whoae caalla in chinclerlied 
net more by wul of tutBi^lhin "bj wlUU l(neraM« and iDaJlfnli)r of dla- 

pOilUOD. 

6. It L* nid that inch a ndnbar of ishaUtmta, ai an atated to 
bne dwelt in Ihe land of Cbubbb, oould not poaibly have been 
auppotted there, viz, a millioB and ■ hllf 0( fluting dhd. (S 
Sam. iiiT. a. 1 Chron. iiL fi.) 

To thii 11 la la b« iniwcrrd, thai If than b« 00 adKike In Uw nambera 
(lAleli probablr are Incorrect, aa the Brriac veiakia reidi eifht hundred 
ihoiuaod In 2 Am. ul'. 9. and 1 Chroa. id, (.), ibia vait populiUoo to la 
be aacrlbed n the eniurdinirT fenlUtr at the isiL AnoOiar loluttoa at 
.hi. u.^»-. ciMndlcUoB hli been oHkred bj i lite ■iMai ahii h Ib 

_- ^ ud probible. "l(ippeiri,"heabiema,'<(MChrDnld*a, 

ud wboH dutf II wu lo k«p luinl neir Iha liiH'a penoa, meb bialBg 
1 body of (roopi coniMInf of iwenlf-lbdr thoDaand uta, which JolBltr 
HinDed 1 irukd arm; oftwo hundred and elfhlf Unoalad: aBlLua aep*- 

of Ihe Iwelre Iribea, menUooed lu the aioie chipler, Iba whole will be 
three hundnd Ihuuiud; which li tlie difference between Ihe Iwo !•■ te- 
eouou of el(bt bundred ibouaud ud of one mlllioa ana huBdnd Iboo- 
nnd.1 Whence uiar be deduced thIi niiun! loluilon u to Ibe ouaber ef 
land. Al to Ihe men of Urmel, Iha aaibor of BiDiual da«a not Mke Bode* 
of Ihe thrtfl hundred thauaind, becauae ihcj were In the Bdiul aerrlca 
of Ihe binff aa a wandini irmr, ud, iherelbn, Ihere wu no need to nBRk* 
ber them: but the luthor of Chmtckijolni Ihem lolhe T—t, mrtof u- 
preiUr, 'nrw i^ 'all ihoM of torul wen one mlUoa one hundred 
Ihoumnd ;' whereu tha auihur of Sunnel, who reckona onlji the al(U 
hundred thouvoiX dora not kj ^'■'W^ ''A 'BUIhoMaftinel,'boIbintr 
^•rwn \nm 'ud Iirul were,' *e. It mut ilio bo obuned, IhU uehh 

on Ibe Emnilen of Iha Phlliallnei' caaMn. compiaed aflUnj IboUiiad 
men. aa appeara bjSaam. tI. 1. ; which, ll leeini, were iBelBded to IbB 
number of (lie hundred thuuaand of the people of Judih, b* Ihi lUhai 
of Simuel : bm the author of Chron Idea, who menlloDi odr WbwdM 
ud letentj Ibonnnd. (Itea Ihe oumbei of Ihu tribe eieluilieljr nf Iboaa 

therefore he doei nolaij, mWl'Ss 'all Ihoie of Judih,'aa he bad a^A 
^«-w> Ss'aUihoasaf Iarul,'baiool;niini'udthoHaf JiKkh.' Thoa 
nf Scripture treufai on the iiine ubjecl ; which will ew b* Ibiuidiha 



te l^ri aptiuJ tSt nmr* tf U 



kJ^oSRSI 



to epeik contniy lo Ito nuur 



reidarwin And the ae 



Ihe Bonh pale ; and (band ibai the 
Newinp'a cooleetun. and, conaeffui 

I pnlnl, proved, th 



ebuB quvalTlt, annaa 
nun, Ub. L c. 10. Edit 



se perfectly junMed 






. Ciirki'i Caranwoiirr, oa Deiit 1. 10. 



:h phUoaopher, 



I conaeeraled bto geakfleal 



Foured to ibow ihU Ifac double dir In Palradne, eueed by Iha mil 
led InJoalL x.,niaaihani praducedidoobk nifbi biBurona. Ha 
ra thu Ihe double niahl, ao rrequmlv mentioned by thilailn Pi 

connecledwIihlheblitharnFrculaiu wuld 

ch to thui eolluenlly eonllrmed b; Ihi lealli 



by thilailn poeu 

ilwBhihlaarnila, 

rmed bv Ihi leatiiDanv «f udenl pnlbos 

_ , eG«olD|ia,pp. aai-3*. PuUnnBn. 

■ Dr. IHck'a Leciuree on Tbeoknv, voL 1, 6. I7B. the reidar, who la 

'IhtomlncV la" femd in Mr. llewleuVnotTaa laS'i.'S^ (CommenL 
< Toi^n^'a'Afnniieraenl of (ha Old TeiUMeal, vol. L p. US. DOM. 
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7. The number of cattle Kacrrifiecd at the dedication of Solo- 
mon's temple, hat) b<M*ii ulijccU^d to as incredible, viz. one hundred 
and twenty tliourand shecj), and tv\o-and-twcnty thousand oxen. 
( I Kings viii. 63.) 

To this It uiiy be r*»plled, fr^U •••»* all those wero not ofTornl in one 
lUy. Uiiirh I'^it^ on one altar. Tiii:« solt'iim uieetins cuiitiuiuMi fourti-i'ii 
dayH, vix. i»i>v»»u at ihe fcasf of tabimnrlos, and sevf ii at iIm* fi.*u>r "f <l»?'Ji- 
carion (I Kingtf viii. tiTi.): aiiH bi>('.aiiH<r the brii7«;ii altar was trn^ iiri]<* to r«'- 
ceive the iMiriit-niffriu^^H, rioloiiiou, by sp^rial pcriiiisHion troui («»il, hal- 
lotted the tniifdl*' n/ tkt amrt, that is. onti-ri-il oih»'r aliarj* to be ureoird in 
the court of th*.- priest-, and pi'rhaps in other plaros, wliirh wr^re to norve 
ohiy il'iriii^ (hat siob'iniiity, Mlien sucti a vast iiuuiber i>f sacritii*t'8 wiis lo 
be utr«Ti'd. And, secotuVy, it is i)y no uieaiia iiiipridi:dde tlial ihtTe wen- 
Koini; nei;:ld»oijriiic princes, who p.iiil Stilomon ih<-ir tributr in c»tile, and 
who uti£hi supply vicrinis fiirthe <vxlrai»rdiii:iry sacrifice above referred lo. 
Bee ail instance of liiis kind in 'i King:* iti. 1. 

Tlie iireal nmnlter of beasts d.iily n-riuircd in Sitlmnnn's kitchen (1 Kineii 
hr. 23.), will by no nw^ans be found iiicrt^dilile, when wc coin|iare it with the 
accoauttf of the dailv ronsiiiuplion of oriental courts in iiiotieni tiuii>K, ami 
the prO'.imioiis nuiufier of servants of an Asiatic pniico. Thuf, Ta\rrnier, 
Id hi* de^ripiiiui of thi- ser.i;rlio, saiti, that fire h'nulred she^p and tamli* 
were liaity required for the per:<uns belons;in^ to the court of tlie t:uhau.* 

8. It Is urged that the troaHures, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxix. 

^—7. as amassed by David for the pur{>osc of erecting a temple. 

are incredible ; and that it was imjwssible that he could collect 

■uch a sum, which has been computed by M. le Clcrc at eight 

hundred millions sterling, and which is tbought to exceed all the 

gold of all the princes now upon earth put together. 

But it is pr>sslhlc that tln^rc may beacorrupticui in the numbers: we are 
not BO well acquainted \k\i\\ the weights iiirntionrd, as to be able lo ascer- 
tain with preciciion the then conii>aiative value of the precious metals, nor 
what re:>ources for obtainin^t them (now htst) there were at that time. 
Besides, it is probable thai the /o/cn/, mentioned in the passase atstve 
cite<i, was the Syriar talent; according lo whicli the amount 4'.olleried bv 
Daviii wouhl be i:7.i>>7,791.« And in aa ajfe like that in which Dnvid lived, 
when kings and piinces were ■ccuslonied to hoanl up vast quantities of 

Sold and silcnr (as the oriental fuoiMrchs still do) it is by no means impro- 
able that David ami his princes, in their 8ucce>$sful wars wilh the Philis- 
tines, Mo)ibitt<!i, anil Amalukilcs, and with the khius nf Zobah, s*yria, und 
£duni, might collect gold and siirer to the above amount. 

0. The circumstance of Elijah being fed by ravens (1 Kings 

XiriL 4.) has excited the prnfane scolls of unbelievers, as an 

incredible thing ; and they have attein])ted to be witty in their 

inquiries whence these unclean birds could have procured food 

fior the propheL 

It has been attempted to get rid of tliie iiiirnclp, by asserting that the 
prophet was not fod b;^ ravens, but by tlt«> Orbiui or inhiibitanisof Orbn, 
a small town in the Tirmity (»f Bt'thsbau. lint the f«il]owim( arcuments will 
show that iho rectiived interpretation is cnrriM'i :— It is expressly haid that 
Klisha drunk nf the brook Cherill*. (I Kiucs xvii. 6.) " Ilail strangi-rs 
hniu;:ht him loo<l, iliey mii^ht as wf>ll have furnished him with water; and 
thus it would not have' been necessary tor hiiu lo liave removed when (he 
VnM)k Wirt dried up. Auain, Aliab (who had sent moHsengers hi pursuit of 
Uic prophet amoiur the neichbouriiif! kiiii;ii<jms ;mi| nations) tuok an oath 
of thoiii that thry wi'ri- i;;iior:uil of the place of his cimceuhni^nt (I Kinss 
jiviii. l<> ) ; iiml <oiin' oni' «"it id' a trilie. we may supfHij.** it prnb.ibb'. wmijii 
}iavi> ihliMTi-d Mini nj>, .sji-ein;: that tlu'V ci»iili.l c.iui itotinii:: by his rmict'.ii- 
irieiit. ami hiii fv»-ry ihiiiu lo iV'ar from di'ti'i'tion. If wr come to verbal 
rntirisiii, wi' liiid fb;il ihi- wnfd is prnMsrly iln' saiiu* with that wliirb is 
innst properly n-ndiTi'd 'ravrn* in (Ii-n. Mil. 7. whnn NiKih m-U'Is a bird 
out nf till- ark."'' The -\lriiijrlity. duiilitli'ss, cimtd bavi; caii'<ed foinito ha\e 
been cmi^eved tn Klij.di in aii_\ ni her way, but lie chi».->e In send it by the<e 
rapai'i'Mis birds lor thi- tfreaier illustration of his absohit'^ (-lunmaiid over 
ail rreaiures, an>l nl.«» t«» cive us full evidence that he is able t" sucrour 
and iireserve, by the most improbable inean.^ all ihnsewho put their IriiNi 
hi him. We neeil ;:o no funher lo inipiire whence the ravens had this 



I Iliirder's Oriental I^iteralnre. vol. i. p. 399. 

% T)ii<! reailer will lind sonii' elaborate ami interestinccalcnlationnon this 
subjerf. in l)r Bn^wn's AniiquitieH of the Jews, vol. i. pp. ll'.l— l.vl 

» .Myers's lliilseau F^say on the Futility of Aiteinpts to represent the 
MirHcles recorded in Si-riptureas Efli-cta produced in the ordinary Course 
uf Nature, p. 9^1. Cambri<lge, IS3I, dvo. 



food : it ia enough if we believe that they brought {t to Elijah ; for theawi 
must allow, ttiat they acted by divine direction, ana tluit (Jde toodvisff 
God s providing. 

10. There is no contradiction between Job xxvi. 7. and ftiL 
xxiv. 2. and civ. 5. 



In the fir^t-cireil pas«affe, Job rays that ^otl hang'th the earth 
iioihins ; and in Psal. xxiv. 2. it is aaiil thut J»-h'»vah hathfuunded thui 
upon ih*" itniJt^ end evfnlih'shed it npuu tht Jiitcth : a:Ml m I'sal ci«. & t^ol 
he hath laid the fnundatiimji fif the etiith shtit it ih'-uld ttot bf i*jui.r'% 
fur ert-r. All wliirh oxpreHSions are pIiiloMiidiually c«»rri-ci : t^r t;f 
foundation ot a peiululous eli>be ran be nuthin}; br:i it.- f:eittr>r. uiM-n %'Mch 
all the parts |imu and are su(iported by i( ; auil tlie waters cr'ntinuAlly tlhs- 
inir ihri>u}ih the bowels and eoiicavitie's of the earth, irf:in t!itr dt-p:'.is <A :» 
aea. by a eouHlant course and rirciilatinu, constilute an aLiy^.^ 'r. i:i<- imrrr- 
ino.st parts of the eailh. All the tircrtt run into the s* c ; y •' lK\ f:\i n ir4 
•full: unto the place J'rom trhmrc the rir^rt euuir, Ihifh'r f.'fy •■-.•.•i.-e 
avttin. (Kcrles. i. 7.) * S) that, wiili great propriety nf spiM cli, inr vrrt 
ipieiitis i{lnbe is saiil to hntii; iiiion iioihtn!;. aiiii llio inrtli 'o l.i- fii:riJ>-i 
upon the H'as, and established it|)on Ihc Hoists, and (real, cxxxvi. Cjii^i 
utre.tch^d nut ahore the trateru* 

11. The vnicorn on (Rf»TM), di*scril>ed in Job xxxix. 9. nd 
alluded to in several other passages of Scripture, in the comoiiv 
rhinoceros, which is known, in Arabia, by the iiarnc ofrtim unki 
this day. 

12. The circumstance of Jonah being in the belly of a vAcV 

(Jonah i. 17. Matt xii. 40.) has been atfirined to he contrary 'Jt> 

matter of fact ; as the throat of a whale, it is well known. i> 

capable of admitting little more than the arm of an orditiaxy nan, 

and these fish are never found in the Mediterranean Sea. 

But Doc hart has Ions since proved that a Itreat fi'<h f if Ihc «^ari kirii' it 
hore intended. It is a wi;ll attesli'd fart th.-it many •tftiie ^hark sp^ift-v 
not only of surli a aiz<'! and form as to be abl<^, wiiticiiii any niiiacb '< 
swallow a man whole, but also that men have bfen ictnirl «iitirt m'anr 
Kiiiuiachs; and, siiire it is a fact well known to phyKiidnsisis. rhit 'Lr 
HloiuHCh has no power over fiubstiUK-es endued with viiHlity. ttoBcirrsat 
stance will arrount in part tor the miraculous preservation of ihe prif t! 
Jonah in the belly or stomach of the pn^at iii>h, in v.hich he wa« f^U.:*i 
days anil three nifrhlM. Bts-hart is further of opinion, i hat the parti^clL* 
sneeies of shark whiidi followed the prophet Jonah waH the «f»4i.'a« .%' 
rhariua or white sliaf k, for its voracity lvrme<| laniin by sitii^e oitiiiilM) 
and which is a native of the seas in hot climates, where it i< ibe ttnm^ 
navigators.* Mr. Rae Wilson, the day aOer a violriit slorui ex«el(f lithe 
same |>ortion of the f>ra where the ship with Jonah on b«>nrd i mii—iHii 
the lempi^st, observf>i| s<-veral very "|[reat tis}le^" s|>oriiuo uboollhcili^ 
some ot which roiild not be less than sixty feet in lensTh. ami apfondM 
lon^ as the vessel itself on board of which ho w.is einbarkL-d.* 

The preceding arc the pa8.s;i{jpa of Scripture, whidi hm 
been princiiwlly oxcopt<'(i ajrainsl, as being contrarv to phi- 
l(»sophy ana the nature of thin(r$; and yet, when aft ihetir- 
cumstances of them are properly considered, there is iioihiu? 
in them which may not be accounted for, and iuterpreied, m 
the principles of nio<lern philosophy. 

* Jenkin's Re.isonableness of ihe Christian Rclicinn, vol. ii p. '2% 

* Hocharii Opera, toin. iii. rol 7\2. ^1 stq. Horhart's opinion Irtsb*^ 
adopteil by Mr. Parkhurst itlrej-k Lexicon, arliele Ki-r:.). ;«n.l ri»nnw4m-.- 
rally rei-eiveil. Sih* aNo S4riplure illiHirnfed by N.iiur;il Hi.-tory. *:. 
Kx|:»«>»itory Index, p. fvJ. and tlie Frasuients annexed In Ih*- ipiart-ei-fivs 
of CidmefH Dictionnry, N(». cxiv. p. ptJ. Bishop Ji»ld». however hpsurxr^ 
sev«-rjd roiisideraiions (which are to<» lonn for mserfii>n hrrr, ari<lili« iHVf 
of wliich it would impair to idiridce). sImiwIii): Itiat it prol>M)i(y wat^a vU^ 
into ilie cavity of whose month JoiihIi was taken (Sacreil Literature pf 
17*^ — H.'.) The observations which he has adihu'ei! froni itir naltuiibil' 
tory of tb** whale are confirmed by theeiiterprisinc and exi.irrieiiceif mhite- 
fisher, ('aptain S4'iiresliv; who states, that when lli*» iiiiMiih of :he BaimM 
Mt/ntiretiis, vr (Jreaf (Vinmon Whal**, is open, "it pi-eji<>nts n catiTjtf 
larjie as a room, and capable of conr<utiing a luerchani stiip's ji-lPr .•■:.?r':BJ 
of men. beiii»r six or ei::ht fwl wide, ten or twelvi* fret hijf h (in in-fri a . 
fifteen or sixteen feel long." (Si-oreshy's Account i>| thr* Arrtic R^f li 
vol. i. p. 'l.V> ) The only objection that can be offered lo Dr. Jebb'<i>pair» 
is, llial there is no authentic instance on record of whales being k'UOfi o 
the Mediterranean .*<<.'a. 

* Travels in the Holy Land, &c. third edition, vol. i. pp. \i, 13. Lofi 
don, 1831. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

ON THE INFERENTIAL AND PRACTICAL READING OF SCRIPTURE. 

SECTION L 

ON THE IIIFERBNTIAL READllfO OF THE BIBLB. 

I. General JRulet for the Deduction of Inference: — H. Oboervationo for aocertaining the Sourcet of Internal Inferencet^^ 

ni. And aloo of External Inferenceo, 

1. The sense of Scripture havinff been explained and inferences be deduced :-l. TJie kingdom of God is to be aought to the flm 

.•^<»««;n.»^ ;* ^ni«^ •<>».«;»» *k»* «*^ ^^-^y^ ;* <« ^.,.^^«»<. ^e "wrtance. 2. It is necessarj that we seek the righteousness of God; and, 

ascertained. It only remains that we apply it to purposes of o to him that thus seeks, all other things shaU be added Although tha^llra 

practical utility ; which may be enected either by deducing in themselves weighty truths, yet ther are expressed too plainly to th« 

inferences from texts, or by practically applyingr the Scrip- very words ofSciipiure to be called inferences. They are, rather, tniito 

tures to our personal edifi^tion and ialV^itfon.^ By infeS. '^^^ ^^ '^^ '*« ^^^'i "^""^ '"f^ ****1""^ from those word.. 

BNCES, we mean certain corollaries or conclusions ledti- ^' Inferences muot be deduced from the true and gemdne 

mately deduced from words righUy explained; so that they »«»»* •/ ^*« *•''«'•» "•' A^* « opunous ocnte, -whether UtertU 

who either hear or read them may form correct views of •'' mytticaL 

Christian doctrine and Christian duty. And in this deduc- . We have a striking violation of this aober and almost self-evident canon, 

tion nf infAfPnrPfl mbp are warranted hnth hv thft (rpnina nf '° *"• inference deduced by cardinal Bellarmin, fiom a comparison of 

uon 01 inierences we are warraniea Dom oy me aemus oi ^^ts x. 13. with John xid. 16. From the divine command, /?tte, K/er/ kiu 

language, which, when correctly understood, not only means and eat^ compared with our Lord's direction to the apostle, Fcedmyhen. 

what the words uttered in themselves obviously imply, but *»« ejrtorU this conseouence, via. that the functions of the Roman pontiff, 

also what mav be deduced from them by legiti'mate^nse- S^^^TSX- W.SJSVTKc'SiLU't^^^ 

quences ;> and likewise by the authority of Jesus Chnst and derived from putting a ftbe Md spurious sense upon those passages, 

his apostles, who have sanctioned this practice by their 3. Inferences are deduced m»n eafely a» toeU a» nwre cor- 

example. To illustrate this remark by a single instance :— rectlyfrom the originaU, tkm fr^m any version of the Scrip- 

Our Lord (Matt xxiL 23 — 32.) when disputing with the turet. 

Sadducees, cited the declaration of ^hovah recorded in Exod. iiL it is not uncommon, eveo to ttw bMt verakMM, to find meanings put upon 

%, J am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob / and from the sacred text, which are tottUy foreign to the intention of the insplrad 

ttoe^ proved the re.urrecHonof,Ke *arf mferentWly, or ^''^uiTS'^l^xtr^^'^.^^^^V^,^'i&::^ 

Djiagllimate consequence. It ihould be observed, that Abraham perpetuity and visibility of Uie (Roman Catholic) church ; and, from the 

had been dead upwards of three hundred years before these woids ■*?«?? compared with Acts jtlil. 4a (a. many as tcere ordain^ to etsr- 

. ^ .^ w_ * _^|| T^. ^ . •'1, J , . ir^u i^ J r ♦"*' *!/« ffiiteoed), some have Inferred that those whom God adds to the 

wne spoken to iMoses, yet stUl Jehovah called himself the God of church sbaU necessarily and absolutely be etemsOy saved. The questioa 

Ahnhain, dtc Jesus Christ properly remarked that Gk>d is not relative to todefectibility from grace is foreign to a practical work like 

fte God of the dead (that word being equivalent to eternal an- ^'"L" fe?*.'l'i**°"' throwing down the gaunUet of controversy, we iwy re. 

TT., . . .u ^ • . J p*"©^"* "•';"'' "* "^'/•"r "" mark, that these passages have no relation wkatsver to the doctnne of 

mhtlation, in the sense mtended by the Sadducees, who held election ; that Luke is smoking as an historian ofafoet which feU under his 

that the soul vanished with the body),' but of the livinar : whence **^^ observation, relating to the Jews and not to the hidden counsels of 

;* AJi/t«ra •!>•» if Ka Wa *liA n^Ji txt AK*.k.». To..« ««^ T.^^K ®<xl» ■od that if the translators of our authorized version had rendered 

It follows, that If he be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, ^^^ ^,^^0^ ^f Acu li. 47. literaUy, as they have doas to other parts of the 

they have not altogether perished, but their bodies will be raised New Testament,* it would have run thus :— The Lord added daily to the 

again from the dead, while their spirits or souls are alive with church, tov; r^j;o^ii,ovt, t^e savtd; that la, those who were saved froa 

God, notwithstanding they have ceased for many centuries to fit may not be the moat philosophical, but it is probablv the wlseei 

exist among mortals. In the same reply our Saviour further opinion which toe can adopts that the truth lies somewhere between the 

e»nfi.ted, inf^Halls, «.oth«r tenet of the Sjdduee... vi^ thet ZTof'lS^^^i^^.i^.i^S'^^.t^l Z1rv?.'3.SS^ 

there ts neither angel nor sptrtt, by showmg that the soul is not perceive the two extremities of the vast chain, which stretches across tba 

only immortal, but lives with God even while the body is de- ^^*®_^*^[^'*5J?* °^ ^** bi'***ii°d^ d** hi*"'^ **k' ^^* ""rST* F^hl^^DT 

tuned in the dust of the earth, which body jvill afterwards be JJuSes, ?oL if S'SS, 4790 ArcSlshVTUlSioS^hLaflne'wwsageiithls 

ntsad to life, and be umted to the soul by the nuraculous power subject to the same effect (which is too lone to be extractea), at the close 

^ Qod of his hundred and seventh sermon. See nis Works, vol. v. pp. 386^ 396. 

Comparealso vol. viL pp.99, IQO. (London, 1820.) On this topic the author 

The foundation of inferential reading is the perpetual bar- cannot withhold from his readers the following admirable observatlona of 

mony ofjacred thinw ; so that «jv one who has thoroughly *• ^^,«^^^-,J^^p*,^tSll'>''^^!^:tuSiJ^J: 

considered and nghtly understood a single doctnne, may gumenu in the pulpit upon what are called the Caivinistic points ^-the 

hence easily deduce many others which depend upon it, dark subject ofpredestlnatloo and election I mean, and the subordinate 

M they are Iinkf« together in one continued cpn in^ in n^SI^-- £feS.lC3?r?J^X.'2Si"2«?1S.Sfr^ 

order to conduct this kind of reading with advantage, it is persuaded, to the end. They seem to meto arise almost of necessitv, from 

' [ providence, 

moral agent. 

different aides of 

„ . _ forcibly impressed 

truth from another by strong reasoning ; and further, that the with awful notions of God's right of sovereignty on the one hand, or of his 

mind pos«»s a suAcientWledge of the>m »/W a^'r.^^.^w'I.f&lfSJflrlSS^^ 

words in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. (2 Tim. 1. 13.) are agre^ In the fundamental doctrtoeaSf the Trinity ;7il believing in the 

Without this knowledge, it will be impossible to make any united operation of the three persona, in their distinct offices in the ac- 

beneficial progress in this branch of sacred literature, or to rnZ^jS^r^rMr^T^™™ V7..^.^'Ll ibS..a1SMhS 

discover the exnaustless variety ot important truths contained his provMence is universal, controlling not only all the motions of matter, 

in the Sacred Writings. It win likewise be requisite to com- but an the thoughts and actions of intelligent beini s of all ordera ; that, 

pare inferences when deduced in order to aj«ertain whether ""'^^.'TSS'r.ir^'eTro^l^r^dTtat^^^^^^^ 
they are correct, and are really worthy of that appellation, shall see Ood. While we agree in tiiese principles, l cannot see to what 
For this purpose the following rules may be advantageously purpose we agitate endleaa dlsputea upon the oark— I had almost said- 
consulted *—- presumptuous questions upon the order of the divine decrees, as if (here 
. could be any internal energiea of the divine mind, and about the manner 
1. Obvious or too common inferences must not be deduced^ of the communion between the Spirit of Ood and the soul of the beUever.** 

nT .hould they be expreuedin the very wrd. ,f ScHpture. ^^'^^^^:,'(?:;:SSi^^i,'S;^y^t^.^.,.,.ct„,i^f.^rM»r 

Thus, if from Matt vl. 33. Seek ye first the kingdom <tf Ood and his placea of the New Testament, In all which our tranalators ghre ths true 

nghteousnees, and aU tktso things sluM be added unto you, the following meaning. These are Luke ziii. 23. •* oxi^'O* rvj^o^ivoi, are there few that 

-—-—--—— ■^—^—^—^^—— ^^-—^—^—^— >■ savbdI— 1 Cor. 1 18. to«« St rw^e^iveic ftjBiv, hut unto us Which akb 

I Qui enim IntdllgiL <|liod loquitur, noo modo vim, sed amMum quoque savsd— 2Cor. U. 16. ar re«c VM^t^avotc, m them that abb saved— Rev. jczl. 

veftwrum persplcic ; Idaoqne id omne, quod ex Us Is^cIsm eolUgl notosc, 21. ▼« a^vn rmw r«2^t^iv«*v, the nations^ them which abb saved. In none 

ad^robare stiam merits eredltnr. Buddsl Etomsnla rbUosophUs usCra- of thess Instanees have the translators given the forced and arbitrary 

■entails, part IL cap. H. I xze. p. M0. mesninf above noticed, and no rsssoa can be as^gned why they shoidd 

» x*»«f •»<(•« Tctf rm/imrt. Joseph. Ant Jiid. lb. xvUL e. 1. f 1 (sL e. U.) have so r sa d srsd Acts tt. 47. 
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their sins and nreiiidiccs ; and m the paua^^e U rendered byDra. Whitby, 
DofldridK*', and utlier cniiuent criticH and divhiea. Furtlier, if Acta xiii. 48. 
had been trausluted according tu the proper meaning of rtrmytttvz*, that 
Tcrrtc would have run thua : — A« many tu trere disposed /or ttfrmal lift:, 
beb'fiTed: which rcndiMiriff ia not ouly lailhluL to iliu or^uial. but also to 
the context and «copi ofthi* sacred historian, who ia relating tlie eflVcta or 
r.ous«quencoa nf the preachuut of the Goapel to the Cjentilea. For the 
Jowa had contradictod Paul, and blaspheuird, while the rvligioua prone* 
lytosi heard with profound attention, and cordhdly received the (i<)a{iel he 
preaclied to ttteui; the former were, through their own atubbornncaa, 




Id thia goo<l state or dUpO'tition ol* luind, they believed, duch ia the plain 
uid obvious incaninn dedurjble from the coubideration of the context and 
■cope of the passage in iiueaiiun ; and that the rendering above given ia 
■trictlv oonfurmable to the oricinal (jreck, ia evident from the following 
eonmeimlions. In the first oluce, the word T(Ta>'^i*o« is not the word 
genenUr uaed in the New Te«tainent to denote fore-nrdinatinn, or an 
eternal decree, but the verba of iiC' and 9^f;ecpi^>^, which exactly answer to 
our Englleh words dUtrinine ami predfiertnine. Further, Dr. llainutnnd 
remarkM, tbe verb T»rr» or Txr7« (whence the participle TiTai>-^i»e() and 
its conipooDds, are oAen employ eil \n the aenso of our military word taclivt, 
by which ia meant whatever relatea to the disposal or niarstialling of 
troope (compare L4iko vii.S. and llom. xiii. 1. dr.) ; and hence, by anan)gT, 
It la applied to other thinirs :— Tiiu:}, in I Cor. xvi. 15. we read " Th^tf de- 
voted (•▼•{•*) themeelveH io the ministry of the aahita." Hec also I Miacc. 
w. 2f. end SiStacc. xv. 'JO. (ilr.); un«l particularly Acta xx. L3., where we 
read that Saint iStuI went on foot to A»io% /or to he ira« (iiiTiTK^^ifgc) 
ditptmeA Similar e.xprriitfiiius are to bo. lound in the Greek claaaic writers.* 
But what conlinna the nrec filing rendering of iliia text, ia the /act, that it 
la eo tnuialated in the Olij Hyriac, ilie most ancient nf all the versions nf 
the New Teetament. ThiM is of ftreat nK)ment ; Ihr that version was made 
al least four hundred years ht/ore itie sense of this place was disjuited by 
the dUTercnt sects ami parties of Chrii^tians. " Meanwhile," says ]>r. Ham- 
mond, with equal truth and pioly, " it must be remembered tliat these 
qualifications are not pretended to have been originally from themselves, 
but from th^ pmenttu^ grace o/God ; to which it is to l>e acknowledged 
due tliat Uiey arc ever pliable, or willlug to follow Christ." 

4. Th»»e inferencet are altvayt to he preferred which ap- 
prtaeh nearett to the ocope of a pcutag-e. 

Urns, in John vi. 37. Christ savH. Him that cometh unto m« 7 vitt in mo 
ttioe east out. From this clause the two following inferences tiave been 
deduced. 1. Tlmt Jesus ('hrist is a nnm certain asylum for all persons 
whoae consciences are hurdenf'd. 2. That Chriatiana ought to receive 
those who arc weak in faith, aHer the example of Christ, and to treat 
them with tenderness. Now, though both theae inferencea are good in 
themaelves, the first is most to lie preferred, because it hannoniKea best 
with the Kope of the pasaage (rom|wre vcrsea 'J7 — 40.), which is to show 
that Christ will reject none "iliat truly repent and unfciguedly belicvo" 
In him. 

6. Inferencet ought to embrace useful truthtt and ouch a» 
mre neceoeary to be known, on vJdch the mind may meditate^ 
and be led to a more intimate acquaintance -with the doctrines 
ofoalvation, andvith Christian morality. 

It were no diflicuU task to illui^trate this remark by a variety of examples ; 
but this is rendered unnncessary by the admirable models presented in 
the valuable nermons nf our inoAt euiinent divines, not to mention the ex- 
cellent dJMrourses of Masillon. Uo8$iuet, Flnchier, Claude, Saurin, Super- 
vilie, I)u B<»sr, and othi"r eininenl foreign divines, both Protestants and 
RominijitA. The reader, who is doiiirou:^ of illui*tration8, will find many 
very apposite ones in Monsieur Claude's celebrated and elaborate Essay 
on the (.'^impo^itiiin of a Sorinou.* 

II. Tho sources whence inforences are deducible, are <li- 
Tidcd by Professor Rambach (to whom we are almost wholly 
indobtea for this chapter)- into two classes, viz. internal and 
txiernul : the former are inherent in the text, and flow from 
it, considered in itse/f; the latter are derived from a compari- 
son of tlitj text with other pajtsa^et and circumstances. 

To illustrAte these dennitions by a few exam{Yle8: — The 
sources whence inferences may be deduced, are internal, or 
inh«'rent in the text, when such consequences are fonncd, 
1. From the affections of the sacred writer or spe^er; 2. 
From words and their signification ; 3. From the emphasis 
and force of words; and, -1. From the structure and order of 
the words contained in the sacred text. 



c 



> Dr. Ilaininond fon Actit x!H. 48.) has cited and conraented on several 
iaM<H!;es whirh we hive, not room to stare. He renders the won! nrayftirei 
ty fil'y disponed and qualified for ; Dr. Wall, hy fit to receive : and Mr. 
Thoinp.<'in, the h-anied Nonh American translator of the Scriptures from 
the Oroi'k. by ./?/^/ disponed. Wolfius (Cur. Philol. in loc.) considers the 
plira.<e Tf r*^ u.\ -i »•; an pcpiivalr^nt to tv rirof nc (Luke |x. fti) in our ver- 
hioii rnhd«r*'d //'(-.I. more corri'ClW, rightly din p^ed) /or the kinerdom 
uj ft!'!. I>r. \Vhithy iranslttps the w«)rd by diapoitnt, and Dr. Duddridjre 
by d"'* rnn'n'^d. in unl'T >«> pr»ser\r IIih aiiil>iiruiiy of >Ih» wonl. Tlie 
iiM'aiiiiie. hi.* ob.jiT\-i»M, «if the •marred iM«nriiim .»«o«"ni.s Io In*, that all who 
wiT!" df^'ply ami sjtIoiisIv rnnrrrn^^.l aliunt their el»Tnal happin«ii?c, oponly 



end>r:iren theOospi-I. .\iiil wht-revf-r thi» temper wap, it wa;* umloubledly 
the elTefr of u ilivine operation rm their hearts. fieeVVhithv, Dnddri<lire, 
Wall, Wcrjsteiri. Hr-niii'l, Ro>enniUller. and especially Limborch (Coin- 
inenrHri(i.<i in Art.! .VjvtHfnlonjm. pp. ISTl— irw. folio, Rotterdam, 1711% on 
Ads xiii. 48., and Krejwii OhHi-rvntiones hi Nov. Test, ex Jnsepho. pp. 'Ji> 
— '.*21. Compaq .iNo Franziunde Interpretatione Kacraruin rt«Tipturariim, 
i)j». im— 115. ; Up. Tavlor's Works, vol. ix. p. 14<V : and Uishop Wilson's 
W.irks, 8frmon57. vol. li. p. '272. folio r.lit Bath, l/SW. 

» See particularly $* 17— '26. in Dr. Williams's edition of Claude's K.<»R3y, 
Chii.siian Preacher, pp. 300— .'M6. : or Mr. Simeon's much improved edition, 
Caniljridi;e and I»ndon, l-%27. l2mo. 

' luatiiutiones IIerrocneutic« Sacre, Hb. iv. c. 3. pp. 801—622. 



1. Inferences deduced from the affectiona of the writer or 

opeaker, vhether tliese are indicated in the tejct, or are left t§ 

the inx*estigation of the interpreter. 

Thus, in Mark iii. 5. we read that Jesus Chriat looked round about oa 
those wlio i>ppoHed him with anger, be.ing grieved for the hardnets «/ 
their hearts : the anger here mentumed waa no uneasy paw^ion, but anei- 
cess of generous m-ief occasioned by their obstinate stupidity and blinJom 
From this paasaKe the fuUuwinir conclusions niay be dravni : 1. It is the durf 
of a Christian to sorrow, not only for his own itaw, but altfo to be gnmi 
for the sms of others. 2. All anger ia not to be considered oinfaL 3. H« 
does not bear tlie image of Christ, but rather thnC of liWan. who can either 
behold with indiflfeience the wickefhiemof OChen, or rejoice io h. 4. No- 
thing IS more wretched than an obduralo heart, nliico ft caused him, «te 
is the source of all true joy, to be fiUed with grief od beholding it 6. Oar 
indignation against wickedness uuifC be tempered by cooipauion fcr tfei 
persons of tlie wicked. 

2. Inferences deduced from worde iheuuelvee, and lAor 
signification. 

For instance, in Luke zxi. 15. our Lord, addressing his disciples, nyi, / 
viU give you a mouth and wisdom. Inference 1. Christ, the eternal vii. 
dom, is the source and spring of all true wisdom. 2. WiU gi're. They wb 
attempted to procure wisdom by their own strencth, without the aktof 
prayer, may justiv be charged with presumption. 3. You. No one *mk 
more io need of the gift of divine wisdom than they who are Introsirdwsk 
the charge of teaching othera 4. A moutk, or ready utterance. The ftf 
of eltHpience is bestowed by Grtd, as well as every other gift. Yl'iidm. 
it ia ])osiible for a man to ac<]u:re cunning by the mere force of corrfl 
nature ; but nature canuot possibly confer true wiMloin. 5. And, EHo- 
quence, when not united with wisdom, is of little utility In promuirng Je 
kingikMn of Christ. From this Ust inference, it appears, that eves -M 
fuiallest particles sometimes afford uuitter from wtiich we may dtdan 
practical concluaioos. 

3. Inferences deduced from the emphaeie andforee e/vsrdli. 

We have an example in 1 Pet v. 5. Be clothed ufith humility : fm (hi 
resisteth the proud. Inference 1. Humility. Christian huniibty de«iH 
reside In filthy or rent gannents, but in a modest niin^ that eoteruiM 
humble viewa of Itself Be ye clothed, «>s4/(0««-a«-5«, from f«, sl iu 
x6M^'*,io gather or tie m a knot. The word nieslis to clothe proper^, 
trifA an outer ornamental garment, tied closely upon one u:ith knots. Trw 
humility is an ornameni which docnraies the mind much mure thin il^>r 
most costly earmonts do the Imdy.* 3. Humility is a garment vrith alur: 
wu cover both our own virtues and the defects of others. 4. This cr» 
nient nf humility, being exposed to manv snares, must be most cMnkdj 
guarded, and retained around us. 5. The proud, ^.rr»pmzMra^;^ fnmvnh 
ahove, and caiv*, to appear, because such persons exalt themsetvctabm 
others. No sin is capable of being less concealed, or of escapiu tbe ob> 
servalion of othorS) than pride. 6. God resisteth mtrrtrmrrtx*4/laen}f. 
BSTTETH HiMSRLP AS IN ARSAY against the vroud man : this is a niiitkr' 
term. The inference deducible la, that while all other sinners retire u 'i 
were, from the presence of tiod, and seek for sheher against his indiiu- 
otion, the proud man alone openly braves it* 

4. Inferences deduced /rem the order and structure sf tkt 
words contained in the sacred text. 

Thus, from Rom. xiv. 17. THe kingdom of God is righteousness, pare, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, the following inferences may t>e deriveil, kcp.iI- 
ing to the order of the words, which depends upon the conuecikm ad 
order of the subjects treated nf. 1. No constant and lasting prare of i-oe> 
science is to he expected, unless we previously lay hold of the righreoun'u 
of Christ by faith. 2. They only possess a genuine and perman'-Dt i:v 
who, heinit justified, cultivate peace with God through Jei<ii^ Christ - 
In vain ilo those persons boast of the righteousness of Clove, whv fil 
continue in a slate of ho.<itility and enmity with Goil and uian. 4. A ««rra« 
and peaceful conscience is the only source of spiritual joy.* 

III. The sources of inforences arc external^ when ihe pob- 
elusions are deduced from a comparison of the text, 1. Wiifc 
the state of the speaker ; — 2. W ith the scope ol' the book or 
passage ; — 3. With antecedents and conseouents ; or, in other 
words, with the context ; — 1. With parallel passages, id 
otiior circumstances. 

L Inferences deduced from the state of the writer or speakr. 

Thus, when Solomon, the wisest and richest of Roverei|[nSj whose tUET 
desire after the enjoyment of worldly vanities was w» prcat. \iisi \< .^* 
none of them unthetl. and whose means of eraiifving hiiusf-lf in e«err y^ 
silile pleasure and ilelijiht were unbounded.— wlieii he t'xcldjrns (E^c' 
2.), \anity of vanities, all is raiu'ly. the following infert-ncc-s mav t-e -V 
duced from his wonls, compare*! with tlie slate of Ids mind. (1.) Smr'Eif 
meanest art ixan isnotto be despised when speaking properly and nppr-rta^'* 
nf his own business, he must be more than usually stupid wl>ti (Vw d< 
give diligent ait«>ntion when a most illustrious monarch ts about t>j *f--u- 
(2.) How admiral>le ia the wisdom of God, w>io, wlien it p\i»ftg(ri\ tin. ft 
select a person to proclaim and testify the vaniiv nf allthinss huisjsn m'' 
clioire of one who had most deeply experienced hnw truly vain itiejwr:' 
(3.) When a sovereign, thus singularly jKissessed of plory, fame, ^.uu^c 

* Mr Parkhur.<ii*s illuslraiion of thi.s truly emnhattc word ia tiw :jj;": 
taut and lirniiiifnl to be omit'od. "On the'whole," says lie. "thijSfJip.'''*' 
F-ive wiinl, <> x-. MiiT<o-5«, used by Saint Peter, Implies'tlint lh»» hiiitii! r 
Christian'', wliirli is one of ihe ino.^'l rT/iamfrifa/eraceis ofth«>irpr> V<^> 
sliouM coii«t,-inlly apprur, in all iht-ir eoiiversntion. so a.s to ulrike Ik'. •■■ 
of every hrhnUler ; mid tliai thi« nniiahle yrace should he h«.» cJt'Ufiy cuh- *■•'< 
with thi'ir persons, that no ocrunence, remptatioii, or calaruity «iwu * -^ 
able to strxp theiu of iL— Fa:dl Deub !" Greek and English Le.xicoD, p iV 
col. 2. fothedit.) 

> It may h'> worth Ihe reader's while to reconsider what has Hre^l) 
been stated on tlie subject of emphatic words, which, in fact, arc so mar) 
si^nrres whr-nce inferences may be jiidieiou^y dcluced. 

■ For a full illnstraiion of this subject, we with pleasure rnfer Ihi* n-ain 
to an cxrellent di.sruiirst', in "Hennons on Subjects rhiedy Pncc'ul 
by the Rev. John Jebb, A. M." (subsequently Bishop of limerick), &n» 
iv. pp. 71—98. London, 1816, 8vo. 



caiT. vin. SiPT. n.] 

Ttc^i^ tBi every hcWitj fQTtt\eBnjnymentn(ple»Mutm.pfoc\n\me 
y of^l} rlwVA Itliuftf, 1il« tf flllinAny nuabl ca tie mfliVBiI by every 

wp DdB afllivlr owD imnk lo uliDODlih Ibem of U^air itu^er- 
3. Infirtncti dtduttd, 

.-[■■" I.linviil. 51.), Fm^.»™l», /My 

.': ' M.'i'iia^^'loJuioiI.ai. nun 

> ^' II (M Otrirt, the San tf Bad. 



wri«> «vi-T \» inutn Ihrdufh buh, k jiuuJuf of iiililnul Uh, tbiU iJk ba 
ricFil (iDin slililltlll Ud Msnwl artlii. 



t*i6tn of yuBloii, U Ui* il 

(3.) Thi Ooajiiitni ufim vhirh the « 

Thua, In MatL irl. a, Chdtt n 



, , ...■eaumirhlgiulr 

oiurce Me n'fiu ^f'jt limn. On whsl ncHniiHi) WMn ilieji n^utt 

■ oil comiptlan of moo, thai lUairfUdln; tbe ilint tihlbllHl (a Tlitoihr , 
flod bJiDieir. Iher treqiuDllj rsqglre nfoaimilhuuelDDn iflMMlObf 



t»plB( oC bu nmrilt would pm 
*Mtmn, on tba omUHT, laid* iii«. . 
iVpecttidoiL UuiflS niur r] 



II thouib t)i 



muld^roaurfl DtflnuimiDforall wboabey h' 
» till, wboM iBignlidralA, 

TbrtnlDgiilae wfalcli prodiice* lucb nij nluuiretfeeu unoM 
rilf txlUieuuliBibollcil. (II.) asiint iruili* u-c 10 be jinipai^c 
tbOH wbo us lUitlT ornltiQUIIUlng Itwio. (III.) Tbarela no qci 

mdr obedtiwceioKkiiowli 
li> ba nnnlaJ lud {>be jsd, r 
luueil by the moil liwrnnl . 

(3.) /Van Iht very ipecial letpe »f particular wnrA sr 
pkraia — The pMaage juit reftimid to will ■opplj a* "lih anolhat IUd* 
tnlkm.— For Inauoca, aEiould II be uked, (i.) Whr our Lord preCxed u 
hia dedultlaa, a •olenumaeienUloB ■liiijlu' lainciuhlll l» replied, be- 

botenwl, IliU U la ■ abuneAil Ihinf Ihu CbiM •Iwuld Bnd k IHUe 
•oof nan. (ID Stmild U be furthat' Inquired, wlif br —•—• - 
iw ■mumticM 1 II la wnnnd In oMlar tliat, h; Men n 
■hi •Uaooa Uh reMtad ealniudea of OB** wbo oppiwd t 
Of It av ha tafemA Ibal In propofHaA In Uie mattH and e 
n lo ■uanlu aaluaudai. Ihe ireiuar leal la nqNired In 
Uh. (HL)SIMinMlliUllb««iktiCwIi]FDnrIdrdiMBdLtH!i 

MMw, we reelr, to onpaalUDo ID tbr "- ' - - ■ 

m.— Oty tuiut vdt aW Uh *< 



U^u 






r,'lbaif a wtu ia deiiniu of knindnt lta4 Imm oofbl aal on!/ id aUcod 
m aUiiea taeaMadandpfopafded br wicked men uiinM Ibe (odif, bul 
(a Ihoaa IhlBfa which Cbilal aan nf Ibam. and (her ■>' him. Olher 
inaoocai Di1|b> be addDced, bnl IhapreudiDf wlllnifflce. 

3. Inferama deduced Jrtm a caltatiitt ef the text vilh tie 

In ihiacaapp Ibe prhLclpalworda of the ten should he compared loftelht 
lo ocder chat inferaacei iiwj be itcdotMl from Ihclr niutud rehllun. (, . 
CfllUte ITim.l. IS, n ie ^/niUIWI MfflU- wllll irne 4. Ifciiha- gire 
kral ttfaMa. Wertna. 'Ae kOalmMl of the Jewi (preaened In Ihe 
niBilifi, udtbe ralalioaa ottheSaalSea coBceratntlhelrdilllea, ud Ibe 

n2oB butHDoapal eancendnt iixui Cbritili biKb certain, and worthv 
of belec reeetfed wHb ailb. (H.) Coltale alto I Tim. I. IG, wlUi Tirie S. 
Fan JoMf liiw, or empijr lalkliw. b^tma. flod uinall; punlahea Ihnte 
who tnll nol EaHeie Die moK certtln worda of tbe Ooapel, by judkiillip 
elrlaa Urim np lo a T^^onttrr belief of Ihemoal abnurt and Iflni lkble«, 
(IIDCournua tba worda irsrMy ^ all aee^aiien <1 Ttm 1. IB.), wlih 
terae B. na (» ft jwl. b^rrnur. TM l»r, aa (iien by God, la bolli 

Lrlnt . 



. , , wOmnwl — ■ 

SedconKii " ' " — 

4. Infertncei deduced fr 
let pmiaget. 






■niUIIaelflDlhelerH. 

•ttatitn of the text -milh paral- 

ninilng tbe 



reluTed [a, If en 



anmemuchuUDcMwiHnca fee aaj dnwvarloga liprnrUBt wniUnle^ 

BDBea dednSbla (romacompuiaonnf ibe lailwHh narallel tiuMiaiL I 
SThn. I. a. Wbi Panl eihona TlmoibT hm 
af Ala Lonl Coiapate thla with Kam. I. 
atkamedtfOMatip^tfCkri'H/Brtt u i«i»»Er ; 

(!«■ M amyeiH ulof feltenU, 19 Ik Jao^rtl, Bad , 

and with Ik. iitUL IB. and ilii. SJ. lait ctanae fclledjn Rom. t. It.), wbare 
H la aald, miaei«T heUeteth in jUaa (OhclaO sMa net ie atAamei Uiat 
■■.contbuiidedardliappohitedarUi Mp*. hoK thla euUaikiB Ibe Iwo 



kM*. 1 — 

._.._ . «d^) FWUmilml 

pal nqolra Bothlni ftvm olhen which Iher do netl. ..._,. 

rlcBnakaowin be both poailble and pracilcablai Aad, (>Z.) Alliboan, who 
baTe lircidr balkred, or do now or ahill htrealtar belleie In Chilu. hue. 
lo and Ihiiiaih blm, all the bleaaiD||a IbratDld by ihe ptnplieU : all ihn 

arDinl8eiof0oiLln(ortbff)UBb}hlni,Dfllii| — "*""' '" "^"" '""*" ' — 

•Dd amen, Ihal la, UthfuilT AiUUeil M all 
dCor. 1.^.) 

6. A Jtjth rxtemal i>«Ke tf infirencfi ii the eallatittt of 
lAe text vilh the caniiJeralian of the felltwtng 

(t.) Thi Tiki vAcn the mrdi » things -mere ullerti tr 
tttk place. 
Thua. In «aIL iiril. O. we rewl ihil mms hmlla^lkr iiJi 



himMlf WM tbe Jl'al-friifU of 
were opened al hia dealh bj t 

wu *e peat, thai ll optned a ' 



■1*1.1, (!(;.>(,« a.) Theg 
ilafaciaVy eBeacv of (Tbrlal'a 
:fa to thOM who Mlerod on hi 



(a.) Tbk PtAUt vhere the wordi -mere uttered. 






n vhich a thing it dune. 



(4.) Tri Hari<» 

Acta li. 9. Durina the 
d three nl«hu. Ond hru 

uil tltDdnoef,' 

Olher instancy illuslialinelhe eaumts wlienra itifer(inc« 
o deducible, might be offereil, were they necessary, Ot wer. 
the precedinjf capable of being very booh exhauatM. From 
Ihe aaurces alr^y stated and explaitled, vmioiiB Idnils of 
inrerancea may be derived, rclHtiiis bolh lu faith and pnotiee. 
Thus, some mny be deduced far iSe corifirtnatian of with, for 
' ing sentimenla of love and gratitude, and for the anp- 
poit of hope: while oihera oohuibuie to promoie pieiy, 
Chriatian nisdom and prudence, and aacrad eluouence ; lastly, 
others are serviceable for doctrine, for reproof, for instnictiali, 
and for Mrafort. He, who adia peraonat praclice to th« dili- 

S treading of the Scripttirea, and meditates on Ihe is ~ 
uced from Ihem by learned and pious men, will abuik^ 
danlly eiiperience Ihe truth of tlie royal puBlmisl's obMiTI^, J 
tkilM, — ny tommandiHcnt it exereding bniaiii and, tkt «mA 
' <nu of thy yoordi givetk li^hl, U giv^h vnderilandiing ta USM 
apk. (Pad. ovx. 96. 130.) "The Scripturea," taya iWj 
« eminent IHitiop Home, "are the appoinied mewia c^^ 
enhghtening the mind with Iiue and Saving kaowleilgt 
Tbey show ua what we were, what we are, and What wi __ 
sball lie : they show iis what God hath done for us, and what 
he expectelh ub to do for bim; ihey show ua the adTersiirie* 
He have lo encounter, and how lo encounter them with snc- 
ceaa ; they show ua the mercy and Ibe juallre of tfaa Loid, 
the joys of heaven, and the pains of hell. Thua will they 
give to the limpk, in a few days, an undenlanding ot those 
matters, whicti philosophy, for whole ceoluries, sought in 

In condncting, however, the inferential toading above di»- 
cnased, we must be careful not lo trust lo the mere efl'usions 
of a prurient or vivid fency : inferences, UgUinuilrtii dtduerd, 
unquestionably do essentially promoie the spiritual instruc- 
tion and piaclical edification of the read^. " But wheu 
brought forward for the purpose of I'n/frprrfa/Hin, properly 
so called, they are to be viewed with cauuon, and even with 
mialnist. For scarcely ia ihcie a favounle opinion, which a 
fertile imagtnalioii may not thus extract front some ponion of 
Scripture ; and very dUTereiit, nay coDtrary ioteTpreiatians of 
this Kind have oflenbeenmadeof the very same texts accord- 
ing lo men' ' — '"— ^ " "— "'- 



Hat we hitherto endeavoured to ahov 



tain and apply the true sense of tbe Sncred Writings, It 
remains only lo consider in what mennHr we may beet leduc* 
onr knowledge lo practice ; for, if serious coalemplstion of 



the ScciplurcB, and vraelire, be unit^ together, our leal 
knowledge of the Biola mu£t necessarily be increased, and 
will be rendered progressively more deligbtlul. If, sajB 
JesuB Christ, my man will ila 6ii (GoA's) wilt, he thail Imoia 
of Ihe doetrim uihelher if l:t of God, (John ni. 17.} This 
ia the chief end for which Gad hiis rerealed his will to ua 
(Dent, XKix. 99.) ; and all Scripture ia profitable br thla 
purpose (Slim. ifi. 16.), eitlier directing us what we afaould 
do, or incidng and encouraging us to do it : it being written 

I Prareaaor Fnnck. In hlaXtnuductload Lecllanein B«rlptuf(B Sacra, 
<;Bp 3, (pp. !U1— lis. of Mr Juquei'a tnnilation), liaa anoie Terr uaerul 

dlirerenlfiualbote above (Ittii. See aJao Scbaefeil InaliliiliaDf a Scrip, 
tanailew. para It. pp. 164—1)8, 
* Blahop VanmlUen'i Leelatea, p. »7. 
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0^f THE PRACTICAL BEADING OF SCRIPTURE. 



(P*. 



for nnr IcRmitiir, l!iat w ihrimgh patitiKr. and comfutl of Iht 
Seriplum miglil hare Hi^ (Koiii. X?. i.) ; that is, thai bjr tht 
nlrpiiiicius ex^rrise of that paticnre, unich the consolations 
ntlministPTpd in Scripture bo powerfully support, we miijhi 
have an assured and joj-fut hope in the midsi of all nur tribo- 
lalion. Even thoee ih'm^ which seem most notional and 
Bperulaiivfi, are rcdurible lo practice. (Koni. i. 'M, 31.) 
'rho:ji' ijp«cu1ations, which we are enabled lo form conireniing 
the nature and attributes of Gud, jn^unded upoji his works, 
oufrlit lo induce us to glorify him as sueh a God as his works 
declare him lo be : and it is a nintiifest indication ihat out 
Ifnowled^re is nol n[;h1, if it hath not this influence upon our 
conduct and conversation. (1 John ii. 3.} 

The practical reading liere refi-rred lo, is of such a nature, 
ihat Iho most illiterate person may prosecute il with advan- 
tage : for the application of ScripturK which it enjoins, is 
connected with salralion : and, consequently, if ihe unlearned 
were incapable of making such appllcaliou to IhemselTes, it 
would be in vain to allow them to peruse the Sacred Writ- I 
inp.i After what has been staled m ihe preceding part of 
this volume, the aathor IruHts he .shall stand acquitted of 
undervaluing the knowled^ of the nrifrinal lancriiages of the 
Soriptures, an acquuinlance with whicli will suff^Bt many 
weighty practical hints, that would not present themselves in 
a version. It is, however, sufficient, tliat every thing necfs- 
■ary to direct our faith, and regulate our practice, may easily 
be ascertained by tlie aid of translations. Uf all modern 
versions, the present authorized Knglish translation is, upon 
the whole, undoubtedly the most accurate and faithful : the 
translators having sei»'d ihe very spirit of the sacred writers, 
and having nlmosl every where expressed their meaning wiih a 
pathos and enpr^ that have never been rivalled by any subse- 

aurnt TersiuiiB eilhrr of the Old or the New Testament, or of 
etached bookti, alllioiigh, in most of these, /lordniiir pm- 

T! lendrrnd more happllj, and with a closer regaiil lo 

"M aiid Kpiril of the divine ori<;ina1s. 
— ' -St practical application of ilie word of God will, 



thetfenii 
Theu 



il quolificotions 
which have already Itecn »lated and eufurced, as nectissary to 
tb« right unil«rsianditi|i of the Scripiures.' Should, how- 
ever, imj hintii be rc<iuircd, the followiu|( may, perhaps, be 
consulted wilb ad vantage.' 

I. In Ttodhie Iht Ncriptttrm, lhtii,mUi a rleioloptrtoaalappli' 
taliaa, uatAiiulJ btnirrfullkatilbe dmetvilk a pureiiitcnliuii, 

Tlv Mrrihrs arul Pharineeii, indecJ, scarcheil the Scripturen 
vet wilhout denxin^ niiy rral bi'UFlit frmn Ibcm : thcv Ihnu^hl 
thai lhi>y had in them i-trriial lilr : j'Pt they wnulil mil come Id 
(.'hri>4 thill they ini^hl hnvu life. (John *. -lU.) He, hownvrr, 
who [irruivM tbu l^acml Vnluiiie, mcrelv for the iiurpune of sraiiii- 
iiiir hinuvir with Ilia hiiiiorit'ii it coninitK, or of N-giiilinji time, 
or lo lrani|uilli7(' liii riinxdi'nce 1>^ tlic diwhurip> i>f a mere exter- 
nal duly, i« di'licient in the mniivr with which he peifiinn'< 
thai duly, ami cniinut ei|irrt lo derive thim it ellher udvanlo^ 
'-^ imiil ihc trial* uf lifr. Xritber will it miITitp to read ' 



ahauld then look around for •uit^>le Temedies to contct 
we have ibm diacovercd. 

III. IVe ihould rartfuUy dufinpiith Uticeen ii-hnt I 
tare itself saya^ and mhat is only gaid in the Heripi 
alio, Iht lima, plaea, and ptnom, whm, whrri, and 
any Iking it recorded at having ban taid or dura. 

In Mil. iiL 14. we meet with the foUoning woidi; 
vain to ■erve God, and what profit ia it that wi han 
ordinance ?" And in 1 Cor. xv. 83. we meet with ll 
of profane men — " 1*1 tu eat and drink, lor to-moirai 
But, when we read theae and ainritar [laawm i. we ni 
to the characten introduced, and remamber thai the pa 
Bpoke Ihui were wicked men. B«En thoae, whow pif 
mended in Ae Sacred Volume, did not alwayi an in 
fonnity to it. Thui, when David vowed that be wn 
destroy Nabal'a houir, we mual conclude thai be 
making that vow ; and the diacourve* of J<rti'a fiinak, 
themielTea eilnmelj beautiful and instructive, are m 
reiqiect to be approved ; for we are informed by the ai 
rion, that God wa« wroth with them, becauae they had i 
of him the Ihiog that wai right. (Job xliL 7.) 

_ . Ty jiractital I 



bolhai 



gift, (0 4e rt 



an exemplar, to lie copied a 

We are not, however, lo imitatB Iiirn in all thini 
thing! he did by his divine power, and in tboae we <. 
tate hint : other Ihinga he performed by hia motmifn 
in thoae we muir nar imitate him : other thinga alu he 
by virtue of hii dike, aa a Mediator, and in Ihne wi 
we runner follow him. But in hia early pirty, hit nl 
hia reputed earthly pairata, hia Dnwearied diiigeiKr 
goad, hi* humility, hia unUameable conduct, hii arlf. 
low ciicamatancea, hia frwjuency 



myer, hi* altcctionata tbankfutnet*, hi* c 
•rdched, hii holy and edifying diacourae. bis free cm 
it* patience, hia rtadineaa to forgive injuries, hi* anrr 
In* of olhcn, his lesl for the worabip of God. hb gUi 
leavenly Father, hia impartiality in acIminiaterinGr n 
iniveraal obedience, and hia love and ptarlice of b»i 
all these inatances, Jeau* Chtial is the mo(t peiirrt | 
And the obaervation of theae ihinpt 
tical point of view, will be of aingular uar to uii on thii 
' : namely, that whnlevcr aympslhy and henevulenfv I 
1 1 played on eanb. he rrlaina the nine in heavm. wein; 
' tlin imtnr yesterday, tn-day, and fur ever, and ihal hr i 
' I Id make inlcrceiuiiin far Ihpm Ihal rnine uulu (i.id hr I 
' we have not on high-priem Ihat raniiot he touched ui: 
ins of our infimutiei). but [one who vea*] in all p-iin' 
' like a» wo an ; aa thai we may now cimu- with b.it: 
di'iiiT lo ihe Ihroiie nf grace ; aiwirint! themivlvvh tij 
' lind. from the true mcrcy-aeal of Uih), mllicicnt brlp 
' dislrrMea. (Heb. xiii. 8. vii. a.tt and iv. 15. Ifl.) Jn 
1!^^ —■.I .1 , i r. T , then, beine our most perfrct cxcmplur (ICor.iL:.' 

• Ncnirtiire- with the mere dcsian of b.-««nLnR mlm^ttely ; ii,„|„ ^,?,^ ^^ ^^^ conduct .J whermen.a*' 
«nn«l, jHl wnl. ™™l irulha. UD «. «ii,h rea-hng I* a.Toi«,«- ,h, s,ri|«urr-. shouhl be recanhJ l.y u- u~n,^h .4 
mill with a desir.-. that, thnni^ them, he may !«■ cnivmced of ,„■„ ,„ '-„. „. ,.,„ „„ - . ■-' 

his seir-love, nmlrilLm, or nthci faull^<, to which he may br pecu. " •'" ' 

liarly riiHHrd, and Ihal by the aaiiiilBnn-of ili\incgriice,he ni 
be enabled lu mcil them nut of hU miuil. 

II. la Tiading Ihr Scfi/iture^ fr Ihl* purpiuv. it trill 
•tdr.'iible la i'hn immr iippniprinlr IfOMU Jrum ih mml wfiiO \ 
■"■■'I- ■ mH foiiijf jHirHi-ularlu miliriloui cJiHriruiiii; Ihe rrarl i , .„ , . . 

-■■_i „?.-..-— .1... ,,.|^- (ifi,^,„ii ^1 lu illusuniiim of thi* remark, it it 

■ - ■ f„ I matten which were ej-lra»rdinari 
y Khud (Judj!. iii. SI.J. Klijah's" 



. ".*n tjmmplc {Ihat it, trtry t^-o<l one) hil^ 
1 Ttilt ! al/'flheiH heitig 'written fi^r cur ailni,.nil 
[. 11.) Hut Ihfii Vf iHOft be nirif-il lu tj-ii-iiar 
,j wlitllier the iraiapk lit extrunrdiuEiry w ordiiiury. 



irhich Ihe iipplicatiim lit 
■rillfal nifttieii that may 
i ahililn and appitrluHily offir, thrrf are hi'uhlu " „l , , , 
r -Jyirl* uf in.piirg), but timpty fmldiring Ihtiit in 'a ">' '"'""'' (J""B- '"• ^'-)- Mijah s killini; the pr..ib.' 
.- I ..'...- I . (1 King* xviii. 40,}, mul hid invoking tin.- fr>>Mi ht-jver 



'. such a* the ki:ii!i: 



.After ascertaining, thrrcGire, the plain and nliviuua meaiiini 
of Ibo li'SHiin under exaniinatiun. we shimld liriit cimvidcr ihi 
prnrni niate nf anr auuili. and enr'fiiHy cunjpire it with Ihr 
panBaiic in <]uc»lion ; next, we KhuuNl iiii|uin' inlii Ibe rautet of 
thatrfaullt wliirli such iktubuI may have diocliised tu u*; slut 



I U HIT 
|i. 10.) 



conduct which, (hough approvi'd i„ 

'mned l>y nur Lard iu ihe aposlles (Luke ix. .M. US, 
that wete Irmporarii ; sucli werv inanv of the t 






• lli>l,ui>VlifLln9 «n Iht' tiin urPrmrliiiii. n 
I nnnisnPreicher. 8eeiJii>iuinesiliuirat>1e,>ba 
inII]iilinpTirla('«Waika,voLifi.p.iSa. attf. 
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by the Jewi, the washhig of hii diiciplei^ fieet bj our Independently, therefore, of the light which will thui be thrown 

liOid (John xiii. 14.), the celebration of love-feasts by the primi- upon the prophetic or other portions of Scripture, much practietu 

liw Christians, &c, ; and, 3. In matters that were tinfui, as the instruction will be efiiciently obtained ; for, by this mode of read- 

dmnkenness of fioah (Gen. ix. 21.), the adultery of David ing the Scriptures, the promises addressed to others will encou- 

(S Sun. zi.), the repining of Jonah (Jonah iv. 1 — 9.), Peter*s rage us, the denunciations against others will deter us from the 

danial of Christ (Matt xzvL 69 — 75. Mark xiv. 66-^72. Luke commission of sin, the exhortations delivered to others will excita 

zziL 55—62. John xviii.S5— 27.), dec ; — in matters which were us to the diligent performance of our duty, and, finally, admoni 

lluu extraordinary, temponrf, or sinful, the practice of holy tions to others will make us •valh circumtpectly. Thus will 

wma recorded in the Scriptoma, Is it or to be a pattern for us : but Saint Paul's comprehensive observations be fully realized ; If Aoi- 

ia all general holy dntiea, and in such particular duties as belong toever thin^t were vritten afiretime^ vere vritlen fir 9ur 

lo our respective ailuatinne and callings, we are to set them before learning (Rom. x v. 4.) ; and .i// Scripture it j^ven by inapira* 

oar eyes, and to IbUovr thair steps. When, therefore, we read Hon of 6oJ, and i» profitable fir doctrine, fir reproofifir cor- 

cf the uprightness of Noah, of Abraham's faith, the meekness of rection, fir inttruction in rig^hteoutnett ; that the man of God 

Moaaa, of David's devotions, the leal of Josiah, the boldness of may be made perfect, thoroughly fumiohed unto all good worJbf. 

PMar and John in Christ's cause, of the labours of Saint Paul, (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17.) 

•Ddother virtues of the ancient saints, it should be our study to y^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^.^^ ^,^,^ niectedfor our privaU read. 

•doRi our DTofMsion with similar gra<^ and ornaments. . .^ .^, impart ha^ lernlu^taineJ, may Sentfidatty he 

Mastead/ therefore, • of adopUng the saymgs and acUons re- ^^^ „ compru^ in very brief pray ctb, 2r tjaUtuSnt.^ 

coraed m 8cnpiure,impucitly and absolutely, we ought to reason ,„ ^'^ ,. ^ .••. i^. » 

faiaomesnch manner as this: If such a person, so situated. , The •dvjntage resulting from this simple method, says Ram 

bait answered the ends of such an institution, by acUng in such ^^' ^ ^? P«>7«^ ^^ "?2^ T^"" *"^f "commended it-If 

a manner, how shall we, in our situaUon, best answer the ends !^« P~y ^•^ the ■ubstance of Scripture, with our Bible before ua, 

cT Che same ? Sometimes merely proposing this form of inquiry »* °»*y "»?"*" ^ memory and heart more deeply, and may form 

wUl earry us right : but, in more difficult cases, we shall have the !» ^ copjouraess and variety both of thought and expression 

general principles, the nature and end of the duty in question to }" P"yf * ®''°"? t"^ teferencai to the Scriptures be required, 

in^eadgate, aiid from these to determine the |wticJlar cases; »? «>nfinn«tion of this sUtrment, we would bnefly noUce that 

that is, how, in such cases, the ends of the duty can be best the following pasnges, among many others that might be cited, 

attained. However, in most questions, a good heart wiU be more ^» ^ addressing them to God, and by a slight change also m 

raaoiaile than a sood head:' » the person, become admirable petiUons for divme teachmg ; vix. 

m^m^ ^ r »i. r r n .i • ri Col. i. 9, 10. Eph. L 17, 18. 19. 1 Pet ill, 2. The hundred 

VL mten ^'^^r^of the feilinga, om wtU om the ainful ^ nineteenth Psabn contains numerous similar passages. 

•etiOM of Jnen, rteoruea in the SeriptureM^ we may tee what u m ' ° 

9ur aum nature : for there are in tu the seeds of the tame tin^ and IX. In the praetlcal reading of the Scripturet^ all things tire 

mtmikar tendeneies to iU commiuion^ whieh would bring forth not to be apphed at once, but gradually and tuceeaaivehf i tmd 

mmiiar fruite,, were it not for the prewenting and renewing graee this application must be made, not so much with the viaoof 

of God, And as many of the permms^ uXose faults are related tippfytng us with materials for talking, as with matter fir 

ift the volume of inspiration, were men of infinitely more practice. 

eiewaied piety than ourselves, we should learn from them, not Finally, Tins practical reading and application must be 

on/y to ** be not high-minded, but fear*'' (Rom. xi. 90.) ; but diligently continued through life ; and uv may, unth tkt oa- 

further^ to avoid being rash in censuring the conduct tif others, sistance of divine grace, reasonably hope for success in it, if to 

The occasions of their declemuons are likewise deserving of J^'"^*^'* '^'' ^"^""^ P^^'" """^ meditation on what we 

our attention, as well as the temptations to which they were ^"^ *" ' ,. , , ,. ^. , , j,,^. 

npoacd, and whether they did not neglect to watch over their P"»yf ^"'*^*'!S"".T^!l.^1: "^^ ^^ meditation, prayer 18 

th^o^ words, and actions, or trust too much to their own '^^^^^ T'^ *"*«P^ V.V^ 1^^'^wIT/"'^*'®J[ m '^J''''' 

aten^th (as in the case of St Peter's denial of Christ) : what » P?T>«tyal comparison of the Sacred Wntinga daily obaer^ 

•HvuBut V— •" "•« »« ,*^ *^ ■ **^.i.« w. x.uii»^; ,7 vaUon of what takes place in ourselvea, as well aa what we 

we« die me«,s that led to their penitence^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ experience of others; a strict and vigilant 

they demeaned themselves after they had repented. By a due gelf-examination ; tether with frequent conversation wiUi 

obaenranon, therefore, of Uieir worils and actions, and of the ^^^ ^^ i^^„. anjpiety, who have made greater progress 

temper of thetr minds, so far as this is maniinited by words and jn ^„- knowledge; and, lastly, the diligent culti^tiSn of 

actions, we shall be better enabled to judge of our real progress internal peace ■ 

in religious knowledge, than by those charactem which are given Other observations might be offered : but the precedioff 

cT holy men in the Scnpturea, without such observation of the ^intg, if duly considered and acted upon, will make lu 

tanor of Uieir lives, and the frame of their minds.* u neither barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 

VIL /it reading the promises and threatenings, the exhorta- Jesus Christ" (2 Pet i. 8.) And if, to some of his readeia, 

tS0u and admonitions, and other paHs of Scripture, we should the author should appear to have dilated too much on to 

tpply them to ourselves in such a manner, as if they had been obvioua a topic, ita imoortanee must be his apology. What- 

ptrsonally addressed to us. ever relates to the confirmation of our faith, the improvement 

L« ». j» rc-l «ul conmder Uiem. wd, » .t were, redae to our- ^ ^ ^ emLntV learned Dr. W.terland, with a triflinK 

miff the ume. and P««»» when and to whom .ueh prophetic „riaUon^while m5nl or spiritaal uae« or improvementt 

dijjeoatK. were delimed. u if they were our frllowK^unUymen. ^^ „jged^po„ fext. of Scriirture, for the purpo^ ofprac 

MIow-ciUzena, Ac whom Itaiah, Jeremiah. Eiekiel, and other ^^i ^.vjarfj™, (whether soeh apiritual uees were really in. 



^— ~-o — » ' — — — F r Will 1/0 aiisv«ci«:;u, viiu hi« 

vfatae recorded in Matt v. vL and vii. we should consider our- \f qq^ ^ true interpretation. 
Mlves to be as neariy and particularly concerned, as if we had 

panmiaUy heard them dehvered by Jesus Christ on Uie Mount* , Pmfcwor Prwick has Klvra spversi eismples of the practice hera 

rrroinmeiHJed, in the "BrrvM Initiiutio," «l th« end of his PrclectkMisfl 

• Dr. Bey's Norrinan Lectnres, vol i. p. 77. The whole of his chapler llrrmeneixlcv. SUuibr euni|>)es are slwi extant in the well knowo sad 

sm **applylna myinia and actions recorded In the Scriptures to ourMlvea," uneftil linle tract, enlilleil " Plain Directions for readinf the lloly Seilp. 

abounds with proiound views, happily iDuslxated, and is worthy of repesled turev," puhtiahed by the Society for pronioUnf ChrMan Knowledia. 

mn^u. -» • F / ■"*^ ' , 1^ 6odilrit%e, Worlii, t«I 1. p. 360. ^ 



a Lukin's InCrodoctloa to the Scriptures, p. 215. ISlno. London, 16G9. t Oratio el mediiaiio conjunciione neceasaiit sibi ad iavieem eopakmiir. 

s Fruak Traclatus ds Interpreutione Sacramm Scripturarum, Pnef Et per orationem ilhimlnatur ineditatio. et in medkatione ejardeacil oradow 

^f^ (Bemanli Opera, torn. ▼. p. 260. no. 2.) In p. ISC nn. G6. of the same volame^ 

• ••This daae applieatkra,'' savs an excellenC, but now neflected writer, Bernard Iwa the fnllnwin« a|>poiite obeerraiioni on this topic :—" Nemo 

"win render what we read operative and effective, wliieh, without it, wiU repente fit anminua: Atcrndendo, non volaodo, apprehenditur somnillas 

la nan Was and insianificant. We may see an instance of h in David : who seals. Aarendaniua ititur. duobua veluU pedibua, Meditatione et Orm- 

MM MOl al aB coovinced of his own cuih by Nathan's parable ; thoiwh the tiamf. Meditatio aiqulilein docet, quid dealt : OraUo, ae dealt, obtinet. iDa 

^BBK aitDoalla thai was imailnable, Ull he roundly appbed it, saying, Thou viani otfewht, Ma de<luclt. Meditatione denlque atnoarimus Immlneiitla 

mrtiSmsura Sam. zUiTt:) And unleaa we treat oursehrea at the aame nobi* pericuU : Oraiione evadimua, pneslante DomlooNosiro JasuChristo." 

iMflL ibe flaripbires may fill our haada with high iiockM% BVjWhh many , •Th« "SjS!!* ^'{•^ «»<**«J5 **J!?VW[Sb ^ <l»«na»d mora aft 

SS^tfNa tnahsL wbkh yet smoimt to oo mora ttaw *b MPs tbeokxy laocth by Frsnslas. in iha prafcca (ppi f-U.) to hia 

*""i layaJ^lfiSS^^SlgS" TlTT^nJ^ itobtfaroraistkNMUripcQrs aaerik 
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APPENDIX. 



No. 1. 

ON THE BOOKS COMMONLY TERMED THE APOCRYPHA. 

SECTION I. 

ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS ATTACHED TO THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

[Re/erred to in p, 31. of thit Volume,] 

Derivation of the term Apocrypha — Reatont -why the apocryphal Bookt -were rejected from the Canon of Scripture^— 
I. They pottett no authority lohatever, to procure their admianon into the tacred Canon, — II. They -were not admitted 
into the Canon of Scripture during the fnt four centuries of the Christian Church. — III. They contain many things 
•which are fabulous^ and contrary to the canonical Scriptures, both in facts, doctrines, and moral practice. — IV. They 
contradict all other profane historians. 



Besides the Bcriptures of the Old Testament, which are 
vmiversally acknowledged to be genuine and inspired writings, 
both by the Jewish and Christian churches, there are several 
other writings partly historical, partly ethical, and partly poetical, 
which are usually printed at the end of the Old Testament in 
the larger editions of the English Bible, — ^under the appellation 
of the "Apocrypha," — that is, books not admitted into, the 
sacred canon, being either spurious, or at least not acknowledged 
to be divine. The word Apocrypha is of Greek origin, and is 
either derived from the i«.^rds a^o tmc Kpujmi(, because the books 
in question were removed from the crypt, chest, ark, or other 
receptacle in which the sacr^ books were deposited, whose 
authority was never doubted ; or more probably, from the verb 
iiTfxfuTrrctj to hide or conceal, because they were concealed 
from the generality of readers, their authority not being recog- 
nised by the church, and because they are books which are 
destitute of proper testimonials, their original being obscure, their 
authors unknown, and their character either heretical or suspect- 
ed/ 1 . The advocates of the church of Rome, indeed, affirm that 
even these are divinely inspired ; but it is easy to account for 
tbis assertion : these apocryphal writings serve to countenance 
some of the corrupt practices of that church. 

The Protestant churches not only account those books to be 
apocryphal, and merely human compositions, which are esteemed 
such by the fchurch of Rome, as the prayer of Manasseh, the 
third and fourth books of Esdras, the addition at the end of Job, 
and the hundred and fifty-first psalm; but also the books of 
Tobit, Judith, the additions of the book of Esther, Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch the prophet, with the epistle of 
Jeremiah, the Song of the Three Children, the story of Susan- 
nah the Story of Bel and the Dragon, and the first and second 
books of Maccabees. The books here enumerated are unani- 
mously rejected by Protestants for the following reasons : — 

1 . They possess no authority whatever, either exter- 
nal OR internal, to procure their admission into 
the sacred canon. 

1 . «Vo/ one of them is extant in Hebrew. 

With the exception of the fourth book of Esdras, which is only 
extant in Latin, they are all written in the Greek language, and for 
the rooet part by Alexandrian Jews. 

2. TTtey roere written subsequently to the cessation of the 
prophetic spirit, though before the promulgation of the Gospel,^ 

In the prophecy of Malachi (iv. 4 — 6) it is intimated that afler him 
no prophet should arise, until John the Baptist, the harbinger of the 
Messiah, should appear in the spirit and power of Elijah ,* and thd 



* Au^stin, coDtra, Faustum. lib. xi. c. 2. De Civitate Dei, lib. xv. 
c. 23, < 4. The pasmgcs are given at length In Dr. Lardner's Works, vol 
V. p. 90. 8vo. ; vol. il. p. 681. 4to. 

* Such at least is the general opinion of commentators ; bat Molden- 
hawer has urged some reasons for thinking that some of the apocryphal 
books,— «8 Tobit, the fourth book of EiMiras, and perhaps also the t>ooK of 
Wisdom,— were written after the birth of oar Saviour, and consequently 
they cannot be considered as apocryphal books. His arguments ara 
ootiieed in VoL I. Part. I. Chap. VIU. H U. m 



Jews unanimously agree that the prophetic spirit ceased with Ma 
lachi. The author of the book of Widsom pretends that it was 
written by Solomon— a pretension not only manifestly false, but 
which also proves that book not to have been inspired. For, in the 
first place, the author, whoever he was, cites many passages from 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, who did not propliecy till many ages after 
the time of Solomon, and consequently the book could not have liieen 
written by him ; and, secondly, it represents the Israelites (Wisd. ix. 
7, 8, XV. 14.) as being in subjection to their enemies: whereas we 
know from the sacred writinjB;8, that they enjoyed great peace and 
prosperity during the reign ofSolomon. 

3. ^ot one of the vriters, in direct terms, advances any 
claim to inspiration. 

On the contrary, so far are the authors of the apocr3rphal books from 
asserting their own inspiration, that some of them say what amounts 
to an acknovUedgement that they were not inspired. Thus, in the pro- 
logue to the book of Ecclesiasticus, the son of Sirach intreats the 
reader to pardon any errors he may have committed in translating the 
works of his granduither Jesus into Greek. In 1 Mace. iv. 4&. and 
ix. 27. it ifl confessed that there was at'that time no prophet in Israel ; 
the second book of Maccabees (ii. 23.) is an avowed abridgment of 
five books originally written by Jason of Cynene ; and the author 
concludes with the following words, which /ure utterly unworthy of 
a person writing by inspiration. — If I have done wdl^ ana as it is filing 
the stoTjf, it is that v^ich I desired ; but, if slenderly and meanly, it ti 
that wAuh I could attain unto. (2 Mace. xv. 38.') 

4. T^e apocryphal books "mere never received into the 
sacred canon by the Jevish ehurdh, and therefore they were 
not sanctioned by our Saviour, 

No part of the apocr)rpha is quoted, or even alluded to by him or by 
any of his apostles ; ana both Philo and Josephus who flourished in 
the first century of the Christian sra, are totally silent coneemiof 
them.^ 

» Dick's Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptawss, p. 71. 

* The testimony of Josephus is very remarkable :— " We have not," 
says hf>, *' an innumerable multitmie nf books ainoag us disagreeing from 
and contradicting one another, but only twenty-two books, r^Jhtaining th€ 
records of all past times, which are justly believed lo be divine. Five ol 
them belong to Moses, which contain his laws, and the traditions con> 
ceming the origin of mankind, till his death. But as to ilie timA from the 
doath of Moses, till the reign of Artaxcrxes king of Persia, who reigned 
after Xerxes, llie prophets who wore afl*»r Moses wrote down what was 
done in their times in thirteen books. Tiio remaining four books con- 
tain hymns to (2od, and precepts for the conduct of human life. Oar 
history, indeed, has been written, since Artaxerxes, very particularly; 
hut it has not heen eateemt^ti nf tcpml authority xrith the former by our 
foTffathtrf, heraiMc there had noi hefn an exact snccejuiitm qf prophets 
since that time. And how firmly we liave given credit to these books of 
our own nation, it is evident by what we do : for tiuring so many ages a^ 
have already passed, no one has been so hold as either to add any thing f 
them, to take any thing from them, or to make any change in them : but ii 
is become natural to oil Jews, immediately and from their very birth, U 
esteem these books to contain divine doctrines and to persist in them, 
and if it be necessary, willingly to die for them." Josephus contra Apion, 
lib. i. §8. Josephus's testimony is related by Endebi us (Hist. Eccl. lib. 
iii. c. ix. and x.;) and it is farther worthy of reinark, that the most learned 
Romanist writers admit that the apocryphal books were never acknow- 
ledged by the Jevirish Church. See particularly Huet's Demonster. 
Evangelica, prop. iv. torn. i. De Lii)ro Tobit. p. 306. De LIbro Judith, p. 
309. De Libris Maccabieomm, p. 460. De Ganone, Librorum Sacroram, 
473. See also Dupin's Dissertation Pr^liminaira o^ Prol^gom^Dts sar, 
Bible, pp. 85, 86. 89. 112. Amst. 1701. 
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STATDtENTS. 

(1.) The author of the book of the Wiidom of Solomon allude 
the people of Inniel an being in aiihjrtctiim to their eneraiea, whlcl 
aa not the caae during Sulnmnn'a reign. We read, indeed, that hi 
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by I)r, UrJncr, vul. 
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(2.) Barueh iisaid (i. 3.) to have been carried into Babflm, allbe vny 
lime when Jeremiah tella ua (iLiii. 6, 1.) that he was carried into the 
land of Egypi. 

(3.) TlieKtoryinI Gadraa iii. iv., beaidea wanting every markoftha 
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raunt of th« return of Ihe Jewi fiuni Babylon under Cyni*. 
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t Haiti nho-ilii hmr riteA again, it hud httji ttiptrftHoui nd asn It 
g/irthrdmd. ThIastalement eontradtcTa the nbule tenor DTiti 
red Wtiiinga, which nowhere enjoin or allow of pnyenin&t 

af Seuh. wMrh ii 

Wiad. vtii.l9,tt 
ralAcr trimgftti. 



ei|uu1ly contradictory to Ihe Bible, ia aawrted in ' 
For tmiM tiwiUtf rhUd.andhad agocd Htirit; yea, 
I tnrnr inn a hndf undrfikd. 



only by fatfh) is laughl in various peril of Ihe nnorryphal books^ 
2 (^ma viii. 33. Thr juit utiri hatt manv good worii laid tf wii 
Ihrr. ihrtU ml ff thrir mm dtrdi rrrtire rrtturd. 'IV>tHt UL i^ 1 

Pritffer if znnd vith fasting, and atntr, and riahtfOtinffM^ 

AIbw dt^h dilivrr from dmlh. atid ihaU purge amt aO nac Tim 
md rieklrcunntH ihaS le fibd wUk lift. Ealu 

,to£m€^ for hint » 

'. 3. TOfcrtate rigkatt 

(4,^ Ninfeu pfr/trlion. Kcclua. liii. 34. RirAr* arrgaal aafa !>■ 
hU iaih no iia. But what aay the Scriptiirear Ecrlta. vii, 91 



ed in the Scriptui_. 

(I.) Lyrn;— The tnatancea cited No (5.) may aim be adduced bm. 

I2.) A denpemle arl of Suicide (which b eipreesly tbrbidden id 
Fiud. ill. 13. Thou rhalt NOT kilt) ia related in 2 Nface, uv. tl- 
4li. OB a wtanfiil aeU and in terma of ireal cmumerMlatian. 

(3.) ,^sBa»ina(inii. which ia eoually ptohibiied. b commended in 
Ihe book of Judith <ii. S— 9.) in the case of the Shechemitet. kIkik 
boiw murder is justly condemneil in Gen. ilia. 7. 

Doiit. iviii. ID. II. 14. sre'inln>duced in Tobit vi. 16. IT. aa given 

by Ihe advice ufan angel of God.'' 

IV. Lnally, There are pasbaoeb i 



ind that all 

' Now thia 1 



A]ih<iugh 



TBD WITHOtT MUCH GBKATEB ETIDENCB TUi."! W- 

TKEHB HOOKS, 
lacc. viii- 111 il ia said thnl ilie Romana " nunnulted Ibni 
lo oae moil entry year, who ruled over oil thai coaniry. 

Illation amongat them." 

iBsertion is unilradicled hy every Roman hiKtorian vitb- 
. mtt imperial govemnienl was not establirlied uiud 
■entury afltr Ihe time when thnt hook waa w riiicn. Ia 
Ihe account |in I Mocc. i. C 7.) of Ihe death of Aleua- 
d Ihe (jraat, la not supponed by the hialoriona wbohaie 

ho A]iocr)'phBl lauks cannot be Bjiplied "to establvb 



ipon Ihe hialcir\' of manners of Ihe Eaal : and ca Ihey « 
many nnble senlimeiita nnd uaeftil precepU. Ihe Anglican church, ia 
imitation of the primitive church of Christ doih read them liir (i- 
ample of life and inilrucilon of manners,"" On thia account the 
rrader will find an analvsiB of these booka. in the aacond volune it 
this work, Vatl V. Oiap. VIII, 

1' RnmanlJm cnntrartlcIoryMf^TiiiiHre, pp. 47, m. 

'• ll iiiny be jimpprln Trioarli, ihni lbs Anillrnn church docs nMivtJ 
allihi' liooksotlb.' niMicfynba. It n'udaBBlejMnsonpanof cilhprhwta 
of Enbu, or of Ilic Marcnhri.'', oruf thcBdditkin<ur th>!hook of Ealliet; 
IKT dncA h ri-iui 1b.> prayer of .Maoasaeh, Hp Toiuliac'a EleaMMsl 
(-hriiB, Th™l. ml. n. p. liw, PfeilllT, <7rtlkaftKIa, cap. 14, (Op.tD»i. 
pp. nn. ra>.] Muiilenlia«rr,lntn)>l. BilVetTaM. pp. 145— tSa IMMKr . 
K,*hlrid Bitilleuo.. pp. aU5-3ia ft|^oate^H.rsh1CoaHinMlf«ne« 
of the Chunhaa of Kigland aad Bouk, fpi T9-9i. 
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SECTION n. 

ON THE WRITINGS USUALLY CALLED THE APOCRYPHAL 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

[Referred to in p. 88. of thii Volume.] 

L Enumeration of thete apocryphal IVritinga. — II. External 
Evidence to show that they were never considered ait iVi- 
§pired or canonical.^lll. Internal Evidence, — IV^. These 
Jtpocryphal Books are so far from affecting the credibility 
•f the genuine books of the JVVw Testament, that the latter 
are confirmed by them, 

I. It is not wonderful that, bcflidcs those which are admitted 
10 be canonical books of the New ToRtament, tlicro were many 
Others which also pretended to l)e authentic. ** Men of the best 
intentions might think it incumbent on them to preserve, by 
writing, the memory of persons, facts and doctrines, bo precious 
in their estimation, who micrht at the same time \)c deficient in 
tile talents and information requisite to discriminate, and duly to 
record the truth. The sacred writers intimate that such men 
had already begun, even in their time, to appear; and gave 
warning that others would arise, less pure in Uieir motives. 
Luke says that many had taken in hand to write gospels (Luke 
L 1.) ; Paul cautions the Galatians against other gospels than 
that which they had received from him (Gal. i. 6 — 9.) : and 
warns the Thessalonians not to be troubled by any letter as 
fr^m Aim, declaring that the day of Christ is at hand." 
(S Then. ii. 2.) In the ages following the apostles, the apo- 
cryphal writings, which were published under the names of Jesus 
Chnst and his apostles, their companions, <Scc. (and which are 
mentioned by the writers of the first four centuries under the 
of gospels, epistles, acts, revelations, Sec,) greatly in- 
Most of them have long since piTished>> though some few 
still extant, which have been collected (together with notices 
of the lost pieces) and published by John Albert Fabricius, in his 
Cmdex Apocryphus ^ovi Testamenti, the best edition of which 
appeared at Hamburg, in 1719 — 1743, in three parts, forming 
two Tolomes, 8vo.^ Of this work the Rev. and learned Mr. 
Jones made great use, and, in fact, translated the greater part 
of it in his ** New and Full Method of settling tlic Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament" The apocryphal books ex- 
tant are, an Epistle from Jesus Christ to Ahgarus ; hisflpistle, 
which (it is pretended) fell down from heaven at Jerusalem 
directed to a priest named Leopas, in the city of Eris : the con- 
stitutions of the Apostles; The „Ipostles* Creed; the Apostolical 
EpiHles of Barnabasi Clemens or Clement^ Ignatius, ami 
Poiycarp; the Gospel of the Infancy of our Saviour t the gos' 
tei 9f the birth of JMary ; The prot-eruingelioti of James ; 
the gospel of A'^codemus ; the Jilartyrdom of Thecla or Acts 
•f Paul; Abdias*s History of the Twelve Apostles; the Epis- 
tie •/" Paul to the Laodiceans;^ the Six Epistles of Paul to 
SenecOy imc Of these various pro<luctions, those of which the 
titiea are printed in Italics are comprised in the publication, 
intitled •* The Apocryphal JS'eio Testament, being all* the 
G^tpeU, Epistles, and other Pieces now extant, attributed 
in the first four centuries to Jesus Christ, his Apostles , and 
their companions, and not included in the A'ew Testament by 
it9 compilers. Translated and noto collected into otie x^olume, 
imUk Prefaces and Tables, and various JVoten and References. 
IrfMidon, 1820.*' — Second edition, 18*21, 8vo. The writings 
■scribed to Barnabas, Ignatius (at least his genuine epistles), 
Pcrfycarp, and Hermas, ought not in strictness to be considered 
ao apocryi^al, since their authors, who are usually de4i;niated, 
the Apostolical Fathers, from their having been contemporary for 
m kmger or shorter time with the apostles of Jesus (.*h^i^t, were 
not dirinely inspired apostle.-i. 'J'he first epistle of (Meinent to the 
Corinthians, indeed, was for a short time recei\Td as canonical in 
■oine few Christian churches, but was soon dismissed hs an un- 
inapired production; the fragment of wh^it is called the second 
epistio of Clement to the Corinthians, Dr. Lardner has proved 
nmt to have been written by him. These protluctions of the 
apostolical fathers, therefore, have no claim to be considered as 
aipocxyphal writings. 

« Se« an alphnbetiral cntalofrue of them, with reforcncos to the futhnrg 
by wh«>uithej w<;re montiunod, in Jimh'k ontlio <'an(iii, vnl. i. pp 11'.) — VSi. 

• Another apocrjphal iMxik, purtM)rliii<i to ho the Arts of ttu> AiMiKtlf 
ThoiiiA*, has uuHv bfrn discovered at Paris. It was publihhed ut Leipsic 
In 1*^23, br Dr. J. t;. Thilo. 

• That nc. Paul did nut write anj rpislle to tlio I-Aodironns sec Vul. II. 
Pan VI. Chap. HI. i^ct. Vll. i II. 

• Tbia Is a iniaoomcr ; fur ail the apocryphal writings arc nut included 
JB Ibe pablicatioD hi queaiioo. 



As the external form of the New Testament^ harmonises with 
that of the larger octavo editions of the authorised English Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, the advocates of infidelity have 
availed themselves of it, to attempt to undermine the credibility 
of the genuine l)ook8 of the New Testament The preface to 
the compilation, intitled "7%e ApocryphalJKVw Testament," 
is, certainly^ so drawn up, as apparently to favour the views 
of the opposers of divine revelation; but as its editor has oii^- 
CLAIVEA any sinister design in publishing it, the writer of these 
pages will not impute any such motives to him. 

n. In order, however, that the reader may sec how iittlk the 
writings of the New Testament can suffer from this publication,* 
a brief statement shall be given of the very satisfactory reasonst 
for which the apocryphal (or rather spurious) writings ascribed 
to the apostles have been deservedly rejected from the canon 
of Scripture. 

1. In the first place, they -were not acknowledged as authen* 
tic, nor were they much used, by the primitive Christians, 

There are no quotations of these apocryphal books in the genuine 
writings of the apostolic fathers, that is, ot Clement of Rome, Igna- 
tius, Folycarp, and Hennas, whose writings reach from about the year 
of Christ 70 to 108; nor are they found in any ancient catalogues 
of the lacred books. Some of them indeed are mentioned, but not 
cited by frenaeus and TertuUian, who lived in the second centuiy 
Indeeci the apocryphal books above mentioned are expreatly, and in 
80 many words, rejected by thoao who have noUcea Uiem, as the 
forgeries of heretics, and, consoquently, as spurious and heretical. 

2. The enemies of Christianity who were accustomed to cUe 
passages from the four gospels for the sake of perverting them^ 
or of turning them into ridicule, hax'c never mentioned these 
productions; which we may be sure they would have done, had 
they known of their existence, because they wotild have afforded 
them much better opportunities than the genuine Gospels did* 
for indulging their malevolence. 

3. Few or none of these productions, which {it is pretended) 
were written in the apostolic age, were composed before the 
second century, and several of them were forged so late as the 
third century, and were rejected as spurious at the time they 
were attempted to be imposed upon the Christian world, 

• Tlie titlcpaxe Is 8urrotin<Ie«l with a broad black rule, aimilar to that 
found in nmny uf the lar^e ^^vo. o<litions of the New TccJauient, printed in 
the laibt century, and the ditfcrent bouks are divided into chapters and 
vorseSj with a tabic of contents itrav^n up in iuiitalion uf tliose which are 
fuuiid in all rdilions uf the Eii?Ii»h Hible. 

• lu 101)8 Mr. Tolaiid pulilit<ticd his Amynfor, In which he professed to 
cive a raiali>9ue of buokii, atiiibuted in the primitive times tu Jcifua Christ, 
ni4 n|M>8tlcfi, and otht.r eminent persons "tuift-ther with remarks and ok>- 
sf>rvdtioi)8 relalinir to the canon of Scripture." He there raked together 
whatever he roulil find relatiui; to the spurious coitpelR and pretended 
sarrod tK>oks which appeareil in the early aers of the ('hhstian church. 
Th«>ito he produced with great pomp, to the number of eixhtj: and upwards; 
and thuuxh they were moot of them evidently fahie and ridiculous, and 
carried tbe plainest markii of forgery and iui|K>sture, o( which, no doubt, 
he wa-f very Heiii«ibl<>, yet he did what he coulil to represent them as 
of e(pial authority with t!ie fiMtr Ronpels, and other mcred books of the 
New Ti>8tauient, now receiveii .imong (*hrii«tianR. To this enil he Uwk 
advanta<re <>f the unwary and ill-^roundrd hy|M>ihei«e0 of Fome learned 
men, and endeavoured to prove tlwt the btMiKs of the present carion lay 
concealed in the roiferM ol pnvato perKuns, till the latter times of Trajao 
or Adiinii, and were iH>t kni»wn tu Uie rlerjry or rhurclies uf thow times, 
nor disiincni.<ihed fn^ui the spurioun workf uf the heretics; and that the 
scriptures, whirh we now receive as canonical, and others which we now 
reject, were imiitTerently and proiiiitH'uniisly cid'd and appealed to by the 
most nnciiMit Christinn wriiiTx. Ills «livi::ii. in all ihiii, manifeatly, wms to 
show, ihnt the ••nxni'ls niul orhnr sacn-d %%ritinics of the New Teatanien^ 
now ai*kn(mli.il:!t'd as ciuiiiiiiral, really d«l^f■^^e no greater credit, and are 
no more to be deppn«lt-d u|>«>u, than tlufse iHMtks which are rejected and 
explixh'd as forseries. And yet he had the c«iiilidence to pretend, in a 
book li<> afii rwards published, that his inti-iuion in his Anivntor, was not to 
inv.nlid:ii<>, but to illiiMntie nml c«)nfiriii the ninon of the New Testament. 
Ttiis limy serve as one insranoe out of many that might be produced. 
It', the iiisinrerily of this4>ppi»si-r uf rrM-h'.tion, whotHH astfertiuns nave been 
adiipted by infidels of ihe presi-iil day. M;iiiy kismI and Mtisfactory refu- 
t iiions of Tol.-ind were published at tnal time' by Dr. Samuel Clarke, Mr. 
Nve, and oiIitk, and esp^-rially by the lennuMl Mr. Jeremiah Junes in his 
"S'i'W and Full Method of sctrling the Cuitinicni Authority of the New 
Ti'Siaiiient," in 2 vuls. ^vu., rt-prin((>d at <>xf<)nl in IT\^. in 3 vols, Svo. 
From this work the following refutalii>iiof the pii'trnsionsof thea|>ocryphal 
iMioks uf the New T.-stninent has b'Tii prinrt|Mlly derivetl, as well as from 
I>r. I.irdner, who m ihirorent parts of bis woiks has coUected much curious 
iiiforiii:ili</n r«spi criiis Ihiiii. The pus^iigrs bring Um numerous to be 
citeii.1t b-ncth, the rca'ter will fiiil thfui indicated in the fiMh index to his 
w«»rks. article Ajfmjj.h'il liiuikn. Sir rnunih» after the publication uf Iha 
serond tiliticn <>l ihi^ ucrk, Ihe laie Ki-\. Thomas Kennell. who pto ably 
di'>tiit:;iii-'he<l himself by his |Miwfrfiil \%ri:inj:!) Heainstlhe atheiMical phyav* 
olojrinfs of this aco, piiMi-*!i««l '■ Prfsils <il Inxpiration, or the grounds 
of •li-Tiurtn>n bf'wrrn the N»'W Tesfameiit ami the ap»icrjplial vulume, 
occasion»Ml bv th»> rrreiit poblir.tiinn of the Apocryphal New Testament 
l»y Hom*. I.ondoii. KJii" "^m». .\s the .injiunenisproihiced In this learned 
tract are nrces-i.-irily similar to thone si.-ile.l in the former part of this 
volume, as well as in the present article of this Appendix, Uilsbrtcf noik* 
of Mr. K's pampldet may suffice. 
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A brief statement of the dates of the pieces contained in the Apo- 
cryphal New TtMament (with the exception of the writmga of the 
apcMtiihc faihei.. «hich are omitted lor the reason already stated), 
will demonstrate this fact. 

Thus, the pseudo-tlpistles of Ahgarut prince of Edesse, and ofJesiut 
CAriji/, were never heard of, until published by KuMehius in thefouTih 
century.' — ^Ttiough an Epistle of Paul to the. Jjaotlicenns was extant 
in the second century, and wns received by Marcion the heretir', who 
was notorious for Ids mutilations and interpolations of the New Tes- 
tament, yet that now extant is not the same wiih the ancient one un- 
der that title in Mnrcion's A|)ostolicon, or collection of apostolical 
epistles. It never was extant in Greek, and is a production of un- 
certain, but unquestionably very late, date. — Mr. Jones conjectures it 
to have been forged by some monk, not long liefore the reformation ;'- 
and. as is shown in page -141 and 4'12. hfra^ it was conij»iled from seve- 
ral poMsages of St Paul's Kpistles. — ^The mix Epi»lle$ of Paul to Seneca^ 
mad eight of the philosopher to him, were never heard of, until they 
were mentioned by Jerome and Augustire, two writers who lived at 
the chise of the fourth century ; and who do not appear to have con- 
•tdered them as genuine/^ — In the third or perhaps the second century 
• Gospel of the Birth nf Mary was extant and re<.eive<l by several 
of the ancient heretics, but it underwent many alterations, and the 
ancient copies varied greatly from that now printed in the apocryphal 
New Testament which was tranolaled by Kir. Jones from Jerome's 
Latin Version, first made at the close of the fourth century.^ This 
gOi^pel of the birth of Mary is for the most part tlie same with 
the Prot-evangelioHt or Gospel of James (which, nevertheless, it con- 
tradicts in many places); and both are the production of rome Hel- 
lenistic Jew. both also were rejected by the ancient writers. — ^The 
two Gospds tf the Infancu (the second of w hich bears the name 
of Thomas) seem to have been originally the same ; but the ancient 
gospel of Thomas was different from those of the infancy of Christ. 
Thev were received as genuine only by tlie Marconions, a branch 
of toe sect of Gnnstiiv. in the beginnnig of the second century; and 
were knowTi to Mohammed or the compilers of the Koran, who took 
from them several idle traditions concernmg Christ's infancy.^ — The 
Gospel of Ntcodemus^ b\») called the Acts of Pilate, }\a9forpeti at the 
latter end of the third or the beginning of the fourth century, by Leu- 
cius Charinus, who was a noted forger of the Acts of Peter,' Paul, An- 
drew, and others of tho ajiostles.* — ^The Apostles' Creed derives its 
name, not from the fact of its having been composed, clause by 
clause, by the twelve apostles (of which we have no evidence), but 
because it contains a brief summary of the doctrines which thev 
taught It is nearly the same with the creed of Jerusalem, which 
Appears to be the must ancient summaiy of the Christian faith that is 
extant; and the articles which have been collected from the cate- 
chetical discourses of (^yril, who was Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fi)urth century. — The Acts of Paul and Thecla, though ranked among 
the apocryphal scriptures by some of the primitive Christians (by whom 
several things therein related were credited), were in part the forgery 
of an Asiatic presbyter at the clc»e of the first or at the beginning 
of the second century, who confessed that he had committed the fhiud 
out of love to Paul, and was degraded from his office ; and they have 
subsequently been interpolated.^ 

4. 11'hen any booh is cited^ or seems to he appealed tOy hy 
any Christian -writer., -which is not expressly and in so many 
•words rejected by him, there are other sufficient arguments 
to prove that he did not esteem it to be canonical. 

For instance, though Origen in one or two places takes a possoge out 
of the GoH|>el according to the Hebrews, yet in another place he 
rejerts it, under the name of the gospel of the twelve afiostlcs, as a 
Nwk of the herclii-H, and declares that the church receivetl only f'oi'R 
GoPPKLS.'^ Fur' her. though several of these apocryphal books are 
mentioned by Clement of Alexandria ns well as by Ongeii, yet 
Clement never does it as attributing any authority to them, and some- 
times he notices them with expressions of disapprobation. In like 
manner, though Kuschiiis mentions M)me of them, he says that they 
were of little or no value, and that they were never received by the 
•oundcr fwirt of Christians. Athanasiuf, without nammg any of them, 
passes a severe censure u{M)n them in general ; and Jerome speaks 
of tliem with dislike and censure. 

5. Sometimes the Fathers made vse of tlie apocryphal books 
to sho-w their learning, or that the heretics mis!'ht not charu;e 
them with partiality and itfnorance, as being acquainted only 
vith their own books. 

Remarkable to this fiur^wwe are those words of Origen:^ — "The 
church receives only four Go«j>elf<, the heretics have many; such 
as thotof the Kgypliuns, Thomas. &c. These we read that wo nioy 
not be esteemed ignorant, and by reason of those who imagine they 
know something extraordinary, if they know the things contained in 



Ibid. vol. il. pp. 00—68. 



« 8eo Jrines on thr Canon, vol. li. pp. il, 12 

• Ibi<l. vol. ii. pp. 37-^U. « 

• Ihiii. vol. ii. pp. 13(1—116. 

• Ibid. vol. i. pp. JtHJ-Z^. 

• ibid. vol. ii. pp. .312— :Mo. vol. I. pp. 236-2r>l. 
•» Ibi.l. vol. ii. pp. 3«n— 397. 

• Orii^f^n, (\tiiiiiicnt. in MalL lib. i. in Euscbius's Ecclcs. Ilist. lib. vi. c. 
2G., and in Philocal. r. 5. 

» Lpgiiiius, ne quid ijrnorare vidercmur, propter eos qui se putant 
aliauji scire, si ista cognuvsriot. llouiil. in Luc. i. 1. 



these bonks." To the same purpose sayi Ambroae ;^ having meittioned 
several of the apiK>ryphal Ixioks, he adds. " We read these, that they 
may not be read (by others) ; we read ihem, that we may not ■eem ig 
norant ; we read them, not that we may receive them, but reject them 
and may know wiiat those things are of which they (heretics) make 
such boasting." 

6. Sometimes, (lerhaps, theiie books may be cited by the Fa- 
thers, becjiusc the persons against whom they were writiog 
received them, being willing to dispute with them upon priad 
pics out of their own booka. 

7. It may, perhaps, lie true, that one or two writen have 
cited a few passages out of these books, because the (act they 
cited was not to be found in any other. 

St John tells us (xxi. 25.) that our Jjard did atony other tkngt 
besides those which he had recorded : the which, says he, if tkey sftesk 
be written every one, Istippose the utortd itself cotda not contain ike bosks 
which should Se written. Some accounts of these actiona and discmuNi 
of Christ were unquestionably preserved, and handed domn to iki 
second century, or farther, by tradition, which though inserted tfin^ 
wards into the books of the heretics, may be easily supposed to haw 
been cited by some later writers, though at me same tine \htj 
esteemed the books which contained them uninspired, and not of tht 
canon. This w as the case with respect to Jerome s citinff the Helaeir 
Gosjicl, w bich he certauily looked upon as spurious aim apociypbd. 

III. The ixTKRVAL EviDENCK for the spuriousness of theav 
productions is much stronger than the external evidence: ibr, 
indci)cndcntly of the total absence of all those criteria of gfoi]- 
i!icncs««, which (it has tieen shown in the preceding part of this 
volume) are clearly to be seen in the canonical books, it n 
evident tliat the apocryphal productions, ascribed to the apoiClcs, 
are utterly unworthy of notice; for, 1. They either propose or 
support some doctrine or practice contrary to those which art 
certainly known to be true ; — 2. They are filled with absori 
unimi)ortant, impertinent, and frivolous details ; — 3. They lelale 
both useless and improbable miracles ; — 4. They mention thingi. 
which ore later than tho time when the author lived, whose 
name the book beara ; — 5. Their style is totally difierent froD 
that of the genuine books of the ftfew Testament; — 6. They 
contain direct contradictions to auUientic hlstoiy, both SKred 
and profane ; — 7. They are studied imitations of various paBtt|;cs 
in the genuine Scriptures, both to conceal tho fraud and to 
allure readers ; and, 8. They contain gross falsehoods, utteily 
repugnant to the character, principles, and conduct of the in 
spired writers. 

1. The apocryphal books either propoae or support ssmt 
doctrine or practice contrary to those -which are certainly 
known to be true^ and appear designed to obviate some here- 
sy, -which had its origin subsequent to the apottoiic age. 

One of the doctrines, which these spurious writing were intended 
to establish, wa.s, the sanctity of relics. As a sirikiTig proof <rf lh>. 
we are told in the frst Gosjtel of the Infamy, that when the Ea<4era 
magi bnd i>ome fn)m the East to JcrujM/^jn, according to the proplwcy 
of Zoraduscht. and had made their offerings, the lady Mary tovk <m 
of his suxiddlinp clothes in which the infant was wrapped, and /row if 
to them instead tfa Uessing, which they received from her asamo^wJk 
prrscnt.^^ As bandages, of a similar nature and cflieacy, were yn- 
served in some churches with the most superstitious reverence, iki 
purjMwe lor which the above was written w^s obvious. 

"The corrupt dtjctrincs relative to the Virgin Mary form on eiseD- 
tinl fmrt in the scheme of some of these designers. Those wba 
believed, or affected to believe, thntthe Virgin was exalted into heaven. 
who adopted the notion of her immaculate conception, and her po«tr 
of working miracles, found but little countenance for their abeuni>- 
ties in the genuine Gosf)els. It was a task too hard for them todef^ 
such tenets against their adversaries, while the canonical books wert 
the only authority they could appeal to. Hence a Gospel was WTittn 
De \avitate Maritt ( the GoH()el of the birth of Mary ).^ in which 
her birth is foretold by angels, and herself represented as aluwv 
under the peculiar protection of Heaven. Iience in the Gosprl 
attributed to James, which assumed the name of Prot-Evangeliuie. 
as claiming tho superiority over every other, whether caooDical 
or apocryphal, the fact of the immaculate conception is supported br 
such a miracle, as to leave no doubt upon the most iiicredukKS 
mind. Iience, too, in the Kvangtlium Infantitn, or Gospel of tb« 
Infancy, the Virgin, who is simply said by St. Matthew to have gone 

to I^'jriinus, no locantur; leqinius, ne iennremus ; lecimna non nt ruan- 
nius, sod ut rcpudieiiitiri, ct ui Hciniiius qualia sint in quibua iiuigoifici i£] 
cor exultant .*<num. ('ominont. in I.uc. i. 1, 

»t Infancy, iii. 2. Ap<ic. Now Tt-st. pp. 2, 3. It may be proper to stile 
thattht> tnknslation.s ot the spurious f^otipels, arts, and epistles, cimiaioeda 
tho publiration hero citod, arc taken. triVAou/ acknowleclgnieot from Xr- 
J(»ncs's Now !Motho<l of settling the Canon, though divideil into chaptm 
(wliirli art> ditTerent frrtm his), and also into Vfrtet, in iniitaiion of ite 
editions of tli** genuine New Testament. The translation of tlia epirtki 
of the apostolic fathers (which fonn no part nf our iuquirr) is i rk —' 
Ied>r*'d to lie that of Archbishop Wake; and is divided into TMMiii* 
siuiilitr manner. 

»« A|X)c. New Test n>. 1— ^S. 



into Egypt, ii nprwaud u milun( her pr 
than • man*], psrluniung, by the uuiluiCB i 
of mincle*,' mtb M mighL inlilla har, in il 



or THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I nurelikeadiTinity mnsumpd. In analh 



he.[i«d. to dL 
111 further i 



Toboniwa of th« d«aignar gulling tha Virgin Mwi 



vrk mirudet kertt^f, i) «1 






derTuLly 
andlooktd 



pnducliora, when Rliia 
the perMculion ef Hernd. 
jrewned : — Elaabtlk aim 



di! and Ihrrr sat no taiilplactiobi found. Thnihtgrtai 
10. i-'If. a.u! uid, ■ O mountain dJ lie Lord, rtctiw ike w 



orking Ihem. ind Ihe atnoa applied lo. irlf, and taid, • O wouiiiain bJ 
le work, whils Joaepb dudi by u un tliil,! ' F-r Eliiabrtk amid not i 
itioped. Bui ' " ■ 



unconrftm«t ipaclali . 

nmvkable. ii, ihii ilis u cuimuMd, and called alwa^ [noi oaly hy J^,nl (•■jiriiervt Ikeia."'* 1 
Itia miliar of Ihe Gmpel, bui bv thoae wba ware pertaet iinuigen u, by .Mury nod ber «□, jmtti 
Mr bafore in Egypt and Bl»whara)(iiiu Mirio BJid dim laiicla flj.j '- ' - ■■- 



d an augrl •/ ikt 
[1 be wroughl both 



■uiga of her wonhippen, the Lady SL Mary. And aged Simiwn in 
h» pmysr. which ii hera chap. ii. v. £5.' and reci>rd«l in Luka li. S8 — 



daferancfl to tha Virgin: liM ti 
«ra* not heanl of in lE« church I 
ma il » common ai thii book an 



ie fiiurlh or fifth tx 



HiiUu 



3, Whoe»er has peroaod with candour onrf n/lmfian t>ie 
memoira of the (bur evuigeliBla, cannot but t>o struck with die 
natural and harmleae manner in which they relate every fact. 
Thej neter stop to think how thu or that occurranca may bo 
■et off to most advantage, or how any thing un&vourable lo 



tha conlraiy, proves that they derived the facta which they ha^ 
related from infallible and indisputable souicea of informatioi 
Far difieieni vns the cotiduct of the compilera ef the apociyphul 
goapela. TTiB tinintporlant, impertinent, and /Wroloui deiaili 
with which their pages are filled, plainly prove that they were 
not posaesaed of any real and authentic information upon the 
■ntject, which they undertake to eluddate : and dearly invslidalc 
their preteniiona aa eye-wilnecaes of the transactiona which 
attended the introduction of the religion of Jesuj ChhsL 

ThoB. in the |sendD-goniel at Iha Birth of Mary.* we have an id Ir 
taJa of Ch rill's ascariding the stain of the lemple by a miraele at three 
f aan of age, and of angela minislerir^ lo Mary in har inlancy.' 
in the pn>t«vangelian aarribad It> Janiaa Iha l«ia,*.we are pna 



. conaultatioii 
IMDplc.* Tie 
10 the apoalle 



Oat psrenU of Maty.' We have 

•ccount of Mary being Ted by angela,' and a gT»l 

of prieiU concerning tha making ctfa veil (or the _.. . 

paeudo.faipel of Ihe Infuicr, and that aacribed lo the ap 

Thofnai. present childish relations of our Saviour'a in&ncy 

education, af cindiaire and nuKAiRaui miracica wrought by him. 

of ha leamlDg the alphabet, Ac. Ac" 

3. In the paendo-gOBpeli of Maty, of the Infancy, and of 
Thoma* (which have been already cited), numfl-Diw miraelfi 
are atcribed le Ike matktr ef Jetui, er IB kimtetf in liii 
infancy, which art both cacLcaa and 



The pnipir eHect and deiifn of a tairacla is lo marii clearly Iha 
divine iniBrpoiilion ; and as We have dready s«en,'i Ibe manitar and 
cireuimtance of such inletlerence must be marked with adigninBnd 
•olenmily beltlting iha more immediate presence of die Almighty. 

When, therefore, we ohaarve any ' ' ■"—' 

no( eierciaing such a cumnusan 
proper occasions, or marked I 



arts Biiiibuieit to peisofw. 



or.™ 






vriter, who gravely relab 

il the age of three yean, 

■aaiilance the siera of the lample at Jerusueni, which were half i 
cubil each in heighl.'^ In Ihe same Gospel, in aiippoaed accommoil 
tion lo a prophecy of Iniah, which is nwsl groaaly miiinierprelt 
a declarauon from beavan ii alleged lo have taken plare in svo 
of J«»epb the reputed felher of Josos. similar lo that which, upon 
■tnngHI gmunds, we believe to have been made in honour of Jei 
at his baptism, l^e bandage which was mentioned in p.l3S. 
having been preaenled by Mary lo the magi, ii, of ccnrse rep 
aenledas ihe instrument of a miracle, being cast into a fin, ye tko 



c. New Test. pp. ai— 43. Mr. Jones hu ft' 
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pseodo-fotpeta 



^ la^cj/Stferenl from Us alym. On Ihe Csnon, vol II. pp. 2^— 3IS 
tank ittu3- hetisa stven fwc'esothen from Ihe prot'evBiiaelioa, 
.ht^airA of TAaj. Sea also pp. 347. «M-4a8. tti 



" See !■. «. SB. MUfra. 
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ing carpenter), eapeci ally when he had made articles ol 
*rung dimenaioDa." The various silly miracles aliril 
ipostlea UtoDghout these writings, are 
liB( the csmpilatioDs containing them ai 



' apocr^'ph 

ilmreii.in enough to distinguish ... _ _. 

lieEut-cn Ihat which was credible and that which was uttailr 
un^onhy of endii: or else that these compilsiions sre ih* UlflH 
ruTiinvnnee of some who w«re more leslous ihsn hoitcai, and who 
ihuugbi by ihese strange sturiea to gain credit to their new ralifiaD. 



Lair(.->lly 



I epiatle und 
a forgery, fi) 



under the ni 

irgery, for it relat _ . _^ 

irnuvi luuia n<< painUj Aon been donr lilla conMidenlile limt ajier 
a rirl'i aicnuian. Thus, in Ihe beginning of tha epiitla a passiuc i* 
r,le,t w,l nf SL Jahi-.Go^, which was nol written till a coSid^bla 
limv aAcT our Lord's ascension: the words sre. ^igiinii.yaii arc jioDps, 
/nrafmuch at you hatx brlieved on me lokimt you kart not teen ; tor il 
II wnlun concerning me. Thai Ihom ickti hit* leen me tkould not 
Ulrrrt OB in, liM lAey icho have nci ten migkl believe and line. Tb'a 
la a msnifiiM allusion to those worda of our Saviour to Thomas iJiAia 
II. 99). Eland arc Uey iota Aoh t>01 teen, and yet have biUned. 
Hi>re indeed thai which the epislle say' i> written concerning Chrwl, 
hii in no Jther peawe of the New TMiatoent The same proof of 
Ibrgery ofturs hi the Ooapel of Nicodemua.n in which the Jews slyla 
PilniF, i/our kirkTtett, — a title which was not known W the Jews or 
ua<-(l omiing Inem at that lime ; — in ihe story of Chriat going down 
Eniij hell 111 recover and bring thence the palriarcha ;^^ — in the pnlbDnd 
venarauoii paid to Ihe sign of ihe cnisa. partieulsrly the practic* 
of aienin^ with the sign of Ihe crosa, which is here said lo be done 
by l^hariiiua and Lenthius." before they enter upon iheir relation 
of the divine nvsteiiei :— and inCSirisi'a matine ibe sisn of the cni» 
upon Adsmahd upon all the aainia in hell" before he delivered then 
rrom thai itate. II is to be observed that Ihe practice ofaigning wiih 
Ihe crow, [hongh very common in Iha fourth and followuig centuries, 
wasiwiaiall known till lowarda the end of the second century, when 
iinuHnic-ntionedbyTertullisn. Similar anachronimis are pointed out 
by Mr. JiiDca in various parts ofbis New Method of settling the Ca- 
nonicol Authority of the New Teatainent. lo which want of room 
rompcla ui neeeasarily lu refer Ihe reader. See also 1 1. p 363. nipr^ 
for some idditimat instances of aDachroDism. 

5. The IgU e/ the autkeri a/ Ike JVen. Tettomen*, -me kme 
already lera," ii an indiiputable proof nf ill aulhenlicil). 
mereai Ihe style »f Ike pteudo-eoangtUcal cempilalitni ie 
lolaUi/ difertnl fioin, er contrary fg. thai e/ the gentdnt 
mriiingi ef Iht author er aulkori whote namet tkey bear. 
Every page ef Ihe apocryphal JVm Teilamenl toiffirmi Ihi* 
remark ,- but eipeci^ly the prtlended getpel of M^codemue, 
and the epittlti ef Paul le Sneca. 
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city, took Ihe Lard Jeaaa 
dee sstea or milk.pslla, or 






cd lo flnish SB7 Ihini with his own hsnda,Iiir he was But fer^ 
Is carnenleT's trade. On s certsln time the king or Jsrusalem 
m and said ' I woold have Ihss make me a iliroae, of Ihe aama 
niwilb that place In nblch leomnHmly sit.' Joseph obejriL and 
onn the work, and eonllDued two veara In Ihe ktas's pUBCSt 
Onlshed U. And when he came to ill It In lla place, hs feund It 

k gHw M waaverysngrr wHh Joseph: sndJaaeph. sli'aldortha klng'a 

■DI wn D bed wlthoot hii supper, taJiin)! not any thine to eat. Thaa 
h Lo d Jcsua asked him, ' Whsl be was afraid of 1 ■ ioeaph repUe4 ' Se- 
airse I ha e hnt my labour In the work which! base been about I b»ss Iwa 
1 an J ■laaaldlohluL'PesrDst.neltbeTbeeBSt dowBidolbenlsyboM 
n aid orihethmne.sndlwiniheaihsr.sadwewlllbnaiUUiHejiM 
And when Jescub haddDnasstheLordJesoB^aald, and aaeh 
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the place : which miracle, whea Ihi 
shed, and praised God. Tha thrvi 



doihsrwriura). Apoc.N.T. p.3& 
<• Nicodemual.r. Ibid. p. O. 
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■a Baq pp. lE^ 49. supra. 
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ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS 



[Apf . No. 1 



(1.) 7%e name* given in the peeadu-gofpel of Nicodemus to thote 
who are represented at being Jews, are not Jewithf but either Greek, 
Roman, or of atker fmeifLn countriee. Such are the names ofSummaa, 
Datam, Alexander. Cyrus,i Asterius, Antonius, Cams or Cyrus, Crip- 
pes or CrispuSf^ CharinuR, and Lenihius,^ which evidentfj^ indicate 
imposture. Further, the Gospel of Nicodemus is not extant in Greek: 
that which is now extant is evidently a translation into very bald and 
barbarous Latin.* 

(2.) Nothing can be more unlike the known style of thecoiifenedly 
genuine epistles, than is the style of the spurious epistles bearing the 
names of Paul and Seneca, in the apocr\'phal New Testament^ 
This is so obvious to every otie who is at all acquainted with those 
two writers, that il is unnecessary to multiply examples. The epistles 
attributed to Paul have not the least vestife of his mvity, but are 
rather compliments and instructions. Further, the nihtcriptione 
of the letters are very unlike thnan used by the supposed authors in 
their genuine epistles. Thus, in the first eoistle of Seneca, the 8ub> 
icription is. Bene te vaUre, fraier^ cupio^ I wish your welfare, my 
brother,^ — which was an appellation exclusively in use among Chris- 
tiana. And in Paul's fifth epistle to Seneca, he concludes with, 
Vale, devtoitrime magiffer^ — Farfwell, mott rerpeded matter ;' which 
is not only contradictory to Paul's usual mode of concludin|^ his let- 
ters, but also most barCwrous Latinity, such as did not exist in the 
Roman language till several hundred years afler the time of Paul 
and Seneca. 

6. The apocryphal books ascribed to the apottlet and evan- 
geliate contain direct contradictions to authentic history both 
sacred and profane. 

Thus, in the beginninff of the epistle of Abgarus.^ that monarch 
is made to con^ss his faith in Christ as Go<l, and as the Son of God ; 
in the latter part he invites Christ to dwell with him in his city, be- 
cause of the malice of the Jews, who intended him mischief. Now 
this is a plain contradiction; for had he reallv thought him God, he 
must certainly think him possessed of Almifflity power, and conse- 
quently to be in no need of the protection of nis city. This seems to 
be as clear a demonstration as subjects of this sort are capable of re- 
ceiving; nor are we aviare of any objection that can be made, 
unless it be that Peter, who had confessed him to be the Son of God 
(Matt. xvi. 16.), yet when he came to he apprehended thought it 
necessary to interpose with human force to attempt hia mcue. 
(Matt. xxvi. 61. compared with John xviii. 10.) To which it is easy to 
answar, that whatever opinion Peter, or indeed any of the aposUes, 
had of Christ before this time, they seem now to nave cJianged it, 
and by the prospecta of his danger and death to have grown cool in 
their opinion of his Almighty power, else they i^-ould never all have 
forsaken him at his crucifixion, as they did. But nothing of this can 
be supposed in the case of Abgarus, who cannot be imagmed to have 
altered his sentiments in the interval of wTiting so short an episUe. 

Again, neveral parts of the above-cited letters, v^ich profess to be ad- 
dressed to Seneca, suppose Paul to have been, at the time of writintf, at 
Rome : whereas others imjdif the contrary. That he was then at Rome 
is implied in the first words of the firet letter, in which Seneca tells 
Paul, that he supposed he had been told the dtscounte that passed the 
day before between him and Liiciliu8 by some Christians who were 
present : as alt»o in the firnt words of Paul's Epistle, and that part of 
Seneca's second, where he tells him. He would endeavour to intro- 
duce him to Ceeisar, and that ho would cniifer with him, and rend 
over together some parts of his writings ; and in that part of Paul's 
second, where he hopes for Seneca's company, and in several other 
places. But. on the other hand, several parts of the letters suppove 
Paul not at Rome, as where Seneca (Kpist. iii.) complains of his stay- 
ing so long away, and both Paul and Seneca are made to date their 
letters, when such and such persons were consuls : see Paul's fiOh and 
sixth, and Sonera's sixth, seventh, and eighth epistles. Now, had 
they btflh been m the same citv, nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to snp|>08e that they would have dated thus: what need could 
there be to inlrjmL each other who were consuls? Paul, therefore, 
is supposed to be and not to be at Rome at the same time, which is a 
roanifcKt contradiction. Besides this ontradiction, the very dating of 
their letters by consulships seems to be no small evidence of their 
apuriousness, because it was a thing utterly unknown that any person 
ever did so ; nor does one such instance occur in the epistles or Sene- 
ca, Cicero, or any other writer. To which we may add, that, in these 
letters, there are several mistakes in the names of the consuls who 
are mentioned ; which clearly prove that these epistles could not 
have been written by Paul and Seneca. Another circumstance 
which proves the epistles ascribed to the Apostle to be a gross forge- 
ry, is that the latter is introduced as intreating Seneca not to venture 
to say any thing more concerning him or the Christian religion to 
Nero, lest he should offend him ® Now it is utterly improbable that 
Paul would obstruct Seneca m his intentions of recommending Chris- 
tinnity to the emperor Nero; and it is directly contrary to his known 
and constant zeal and endeavours for its propagation. Would he not 
rather have rejoiced in so probable an opportunity of spreading the 
knowledge of Christ, and by the means of one so near to. and so 
much in favour with, the emperor, have procured the liberty for 
himself and the other Christian converts of exercising their religion 
freely ? To imagine the contrary is to suppose the Apostle at once 
defective in his regards to himself and the whole body of Christians, 
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and acting in direct contradiction to the whole of bis conduct and 
zealous endeavours to advance the interests of Christianity. Bat, be 
sides, it has hap|iened here, as oinnmoiily in such cases : vtani ol 
memory betrays the forgery. Although the author, so unlike Fksl, 
in this place wishes not to discover the Christian religion to the en- 
peror, yet in another epistle, viz. the sixth of Paul, be is msdc to 
advise Seneca to take convenient opportunities of inainoating iht 
Christian religion and things in favour of it, to Nero and his fiuaiiy: 
than which nothing can be a mora manifeal contradicticm. 

Similar gross and glaring coiiiradicticma occur in the Gospd at 
Nicodemus. To instance only one or two, which are very noionosi. 
In chan. ii. 14.^ the twelve men, Eliezer, Asterius, Antooiw, &r. de> 
clare themselves to be no proselytes, but bom Jews; when Pihie 
tendered them an oaih, and would have had them swear by the life 
of Ceesar, they refused, because, they say. we have a law ihatMiAi 
our swearing, and makea it sinful to swear; yet, in ch. iv. 7. the 
elders, scribw. priests, and Leviies are brought in swearing br iKe 
life of Cffsar without any scruple ;" and in ch. ii. S3.t2 thev make ottm, 
who were Jens, swear by the God of Israel; and Pilate gives n 
oath to a whole assembly of the scribes, chief priests, &c. dt zxii. V 
Tliis seems a manifest contradiction. Another is, that in cfa. xl I&h 
Pilate is introduced as making a speech to the Jev^s, in which fas 
gives a true snd just abstract of the Old Testament history relatas 
to the Israelites, viz. what God had done (or them, and bow ihcv tea 
behaved themselves to him. Whereas the same Pilate, ch. xxih. 1*. 
is made to be perfectly ignorant of the Bible, and only to have heard 
by report that there was such a book ; nor (^an it be ^eid, that PUalt 
here only refers to the Bible kept in the temple ; for the Riam)cril 
speech sho^s he was ignorant of the contents of Oie book : I hsft 
heard vou have a certain book. &c. and this is in itself very {svrtiable 

Furtlier, this book ccm tains many things contrsrv to kno«ii tretta 
Such indeed is the whole of it, bMides what is lalen out of oor pre- 
sent genuine Gospels. Who, for instance, will credit the kng aoej, 
ch. XV. — zviii.t^ or Christ's going doHH to hell, and all the nMDiBiK 
fabulous relations of what happened in conaequence of it f Who wB 
believe that Christ there signed Adam and the Patriarchs with tfae 
sign of the cross, and that all the holy Patriarchs were in bell liU 
that time ? &c. Besides, in other places there are notorious &lsdMindi; 
as that is, to make the Jevi*8 unaentand our Saviour as sayinc. that 
he would destroy Solomon's temple, ch. iv. 4."', which they couUI ocl 
but know had oeen destroyed several hundred veara before. T» 
make the name Centurio to be the proper name of a man who casie 
to Christ, when il is certain it nvas tne name of his post or office, && 
Tb make the words of Paul, 1 Cor. zv. 55^ O death, wkert i$ tkif 
Ming ? O grave, where is thy victory ? to be the wordb of Isaiah, rb. 
xxi. ; and to make Simeon (ch. zvt and zvii.) to be a high priest, 
which it is certain he was not 

7. The striking contrast between truth and fafs^sod it 
naturally heightened^ tohen those passages come under cm- 
sideration -which are borrowed from the genuine Scriptvret, 
andf with more or less deviation from the original, adapted ts 
the purposes of the apocryphal writers, " 

Thus, the simple fact contained in Matt i. 19. is expanded ihno^ 
a chapter and a half of the prot-evangelion.'^ Again, tl^ plain nam- 
tive of Luke ii. 16. is not thought suflirient for the great event whicfa 
was just before related, and accordingly it is thus improved in the 
G(w()el of the Infancy : — " Afler this, when the shepherds ceoie. ir^ 
had made a fire, and they were exceedingly rejoicing, the heaveiilT 
host appeared to them, praising and adoring the aupreraeGod; iLd 
as the shepherds were engaged in the same employment the rave ti 
that time seemed like a glorious temple, because both the tongfMSoT 
angels and men united to adore and magnify God. cm accoimt of ^ 
birth of the Lord (Christ. But when the old Hebrew woman saw lO 
these evident miracles, she gave praises to God. uiid said, / rhmii tkrt. 
O God, thou God of Jnaehjm that mine eyes hare seen the birtk «/ ^ 
Sax^oiir of the world. "^ The short and interesting account i^bAh s 
given by the genuine evangelist at the end of the same chapter, s 
considered, by the author of a spurious Gospel, as by no meam ade* 
quate to the great dignity of our Saviour's character, nor calculated a 
satisfy the just curiosity of pious Christians. We are therefoce a- 
formed, that Jesus in his conference with the doctore in the impb. 
afler explaining the books of the law, and unfolding the mystew 
contained in the prophetical writings, exhibited a kmiwledge do ks 
profound of astronomy, medicine, and natural history .^i Hence, w, 
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»> Infancy, i. IG— 21. (iv. of Fabrlclus's edirion). Apoc. NewTe* p2. 

«» (Jo8pW of tlic Infancy (Ii. Iii. of Fabricius), xx. xxi of Apttc. No* T» 
laiMPut. pp. .79—41. The latter part is so curious, and forms soch acr*:!** 
to the sober narrative of ihe sacred historians, and indeed of all J^rn"* 
history, that vre cannot resint the lemplation of transcribing it "Wort* 
certain astronomer who was present asked the Lord Jesus, 'Wb*tfirf 
he had studied a.^tronouiy 1' The Lord Jesus replied, and (okt hmtt 
number of tho spheres and heavenly bodies, and also their trisbf^dir 
square, and sexiile aspect ; their projrressive and retro|nnide moCioo; tk« 
size, and several prognostications; and other thinirs, which the nam^ 
man had never discovered. Inhere was also amonjc them a phiJomtef 
well skilled in physic and natural philosophy, wlm asked the Loi^^M 
* Whether he had studied physic V Ho repli»»cl, Mid explaiaed to be 
phy.<ics and iiietaph>.>iic.s, also tho8P tliinfrs which were altove aad brtf 
tlu> power of nature ; the powers also of the body, its humovSL Mi flifi 
effiects ; also the number of it.s members, and bonea, TeiiML vtBte a' 
nerves ; the several constitutions of bodji hot and drj, Tir MaJiK** 
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i apocryphal booki were nol na likoty to hi 
wlvei : conaequenlly. it Ihe Ural boolu had been Tounded upon the i 
baiii or fiction, it ii lurely mrut probable, thai nubaeouent atlempi* I 
«roulil have equalled, if nol improved upon, Ihe lint efibrli of inipoe- 
tnre. If| however, il appenra, upon a candid and cloae inveatiption. 
thai one aet of coi[ipaaitio» belrayi no prooEi of a deaign to impoaa '. 
upon othera.>nd no nurki that iheauthon ware Iheniaelvea deceived ; 
nule, on Ihe cealnicy, the olhera evince in every page the plaineil i 
aymplonn of mialaka and fraud : i* il fait, ia il reaaonable. lo eicribe i 
10 a common origin, produciiona ao palpably and enentially difTerentl | 

in iboee perrurmancei. Hhich hear the fair aiampof her featuree ; and 
10 abat)don ihcMp, and tho« only, lo coatempt, which have iadubita. 

IV, From the preceding view of iho eridenee conceming Ihe 
Apocryphal productiona, which have lalel; been reprinted, the 
candid reader will readily be enabled to perceive bow little caiiae 
thare ia, leatlhe credibility and JnspiTation of the genuine boolu 
of the New Teetament ahould be allected by Itiem. " How much 
«aefer we may lament the prejudice, the weakneaa, the wickod- 
Dcaa, or Ihe unddinable hoslilily of those who enter into warfare 
■gainM (be intereita of Chriat ; whatever boiror we may feel al 
the boldneea or ihe acutrility of aomc anli-chriBtian champion); . 
wa feel no ataraa at the onseti of infidelity in ita attempla egainal , 
the Gospel. We know that the cauae of Revelation haa aua- 
toined already every specie? of osaault which cunning could con- 1 
trive, or power direct II has had its enemies among the igno- ! 
rant and among Ibc learned, among the base and among thp ' 
noble. Polite irony and vuliiar ribaldry have been the weapons 
<f its assailanla. It has had its Celsua, and its Porphyry, and it? 
Julian. And what were Ihe eflecU of their oppoaition ? Thp 
■ame aa when the ' rulers and cldcra and aciibea' uniled aitainM 
it — it« puriRcalion and increase. It has had its Bolingbrokes 
and its Woolstona, its Humpa and its Gibbons: and what dis- 
advantages baa it sustained, what injurica has it received 1 Has 
it loal any of its pietenaions, or been deprived of any portion of 
ilB majesty and grace, by their haired and their hoelilily 1 Hail 
they a ayslem moie credible, more pure, belter comporting with 
tho wants of man, and with the anticipations of cvcrtasting ci- 
ist^nco, lo enlighten and sanctify man, and to effect the regcne- 
TBlionof the world, for which Ihey were able to prevail on man- 
kind to exchange the syatem of Jesus of Naxatcth ! We gain 
but tittle from our reading, but little from our observoiion. if we 
shake with the trepidations of fear when truth and error aro 
combatants. All facls connected with Ihe history of the 
Chrietian religion ere confirmations of a Chrialian's fsilh. that 
the doctrine which he believes, will renist every atlack, and b.' 
victorious through all opposition. No new weapona can br 
forged by ila eaemiea ; and the temper and potency of those 
which they have so often Uied, they will try in vain. Thev may 
inarch to battle ; bu( Ihey will never raiee Ibeir trophies in Ihv 
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Ijad, which have petiahed, leaving only their title* behind them, 
III a memorial that Ihey once eiialed. Many of Ihem, indtcd, 
,.Ma became extinct, the interest which was fell in them nol if- 
lijnJing the means of their preservation. Bol we ihink that it ii 
if special importance, that some of the spurious pn)diictioBs 
»bich either the mialaken leal of Cbriatiana, or the fraul M 
[lereons who were in hoslilily to the Gospel, *enl abroad iu Ibe 
jirimitive or in later times, should have been saved from deitnie- 
l.on. Such books oa the " Gospel of Mary," the '• Prot-en»- 
udion." the " Gospel of the Infency," the " Gospel of Nicodennu," 
■■ Paul and Theclo," &c &c are not only available as means i^ 
tslal'lishing the superior excellence of the books of the Ne* ?(«■ 
tuneni, in the eomposilion of which there is the most aJnuiilile 
combinalion of majesty with simplicity, strikingly in eoatnrt 
tvilh the puerilities and imtionaliliea of the others: — faotlbe; 
:u'e of great service in augniPnting the evidences u>d conGnnai 
the proof of, Christianity.' So far, indeed, are these books (iga 
loilitaling in any degree against the eiangelictd history, Ihatia 
ihe contrary, they most decidedly corrobate il : for Ihey are wii*. 
len in the names of those, whom our authentic Scripture* statiH 
liave been apostles and companions of apostle* ; and thrall 
i-uppose the dignity of our Lord's person, and that a ponnof 
working miracles, together wilh a high d^ree of authotitf, wm 
.lonveyed by him lo his apostles. It ought also to be recatleclsj 
diat few, if any, of these books, were composed belon the begia. 
uing of Ihe second century. Aa they ware not compoaed betus 
rhat time, they might well refer (aa most of them certainly del 
u> the commonly received books of the New TeBtamenl; aa^ 
iherefore, instead of invalidating the credit of thoae aarwid bostL 
diey really bear testimony to them. All these booka are ast 
properly spurious ; that ia, ascribed to authors who did bM csb- 
pose them: but, as Ihey were nol compoaed by apostlea, im n 
^rat ascribed to them, Ibey may with great pn^rietr be umd 
ipacrjipiuil : for they have in, ihnr tillea the nattM* of spis- 
ties, and ihey make a specious pretence of delivcTing a mi 
liialory of their doctrines, discouraes, mirsclsa, and tiavtk 
ihough that history la not true and authentic, and was BM mil- 
len by any apoalle or aposlfdic man. Further, we may aamU 
.or the publication nf theae apocryphal or pseudopignpbal boiAt 
u they were unquestionably owing to the fame of Christaad 
liis apostles, and the great success of their ministry. Andioihii 
respect the case of the apostles of Jesus Christ is not siniolit: 
many men of diatinguisbed characters have had discoursei laade 
Tor them, of which they knew nothing, and actions impulfd Is 
them which thej never performed ; and eminent writers hits 
had works ascribed lo ihcm of which they were not the suUion. 
, various orations were falsely ascribed la Demoslhrrte! and 
s; many things were published in the names of Pbatu, 
Virgil, and Horace, which never were composed by them. Tin 
jreek and Roman crilica distinguished betwccri the genuine and 
ipurioUB works of thoae illustrious writers. The same laudiblt 
;auliun and circumspection were exercised by the first ChrisQuu. 
who did not immediately receive every Ibing that was proposei 
a Ihcm, but adniiiled nothing aa canonical that did not heir Ihf 
«st of being die genuine production of the sacred writer in£i 
Lvhose name it nns inscribed, or by whom it {Kofesscd lo bin 
3crn wriilen. On this account it was that Ihe genuinene«rf 
the Kpistle to the Hobraws, of some of the CalhoUc EpiUlrt, 
and of Ihe A|iaca1ypse, was for a short lime doubted by hhdc 
when ihe other booka of the New Testament were unitefsalii 
acknowledged. Upon the whole, the books which now sre. siJ 
for a long lime past have been, termed apocryphal, whethrr ei- 
tanl entire, or onlv in fragmrnls. — together trilh the titles of (orb 
as are lost.— are monuments of ihe core, skill, and judgmniiof 
the first Christians, of their presiding ininistera, and Iheirodir: 
leorned guides and conductors. The books in question affoid u 
valid argument SEaiiist either the genuineness or the autboriir li 
thebooksof Ihe New Testamenl,irhich were generally n«iRd« 
written by iheaposllesandevangelists; but,on Ihe contrsit, ibrv 
confirm Ihe general sccounla given us in the Canonical Scripuun 
and thus indirectly establish the truth and divine aulhoii^ of lk> 
Evcrtailing Gnpel !' 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

[Be/erred to in p, 93, of this Volume,"] 

I. ^aiurt of Intpiration. — ^11. Obiervatiom on the Inspiration of the Old Testament, — ^m. And of the JWw Testament,' 

IV. Conclusions derived from these consideratione. 



Tai necetnty of the divine bifpiration of the sacred 6crip- 
hm^ing been stated, and the proofd of that inspiration having 
bfcn exhibited at considerable length in the preceding pages, it 
is proposed in this place to ofTer to the biblical student a few ad- 
iffifTfflfi*' obeenrations on the nature and extent of such inspira- 
tioii, the introduction of which would have interrupted the chain 
of argument in the former part of this volume. 

L Inspiration, in tlie highest sense, is the immediate commu- 
n&eslioD of knowledge to the human mind by the Spirit of God ; 
bot, as we have already observed, it is commonly uscid by divines, 
m a le« strict and proper sense, to denote such a degree of divine 
|^^f^^^ ^T*<sw , assiatance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the 
ScaripCures to communicate religious knowledge to others, without 
OTior or mistake, whether the subjects of such communication 
wcM things then immediately revealed to those who declared 
tfaom, or things with which they were before acquainted. 

** When it is said, that Scripture is divinely inspired, we are 
not to understand that the Almighty suggested every word, or 
diftatrd every expression. From the difl^rcnt styles in which 
the books are written, and from the different manner in which 
die same events are related and predicted by different authors, it 
appears that the sacred penmen were permitted to write as their 
Mvcfml tempers, understandings, and habits of life, directed; 
and that the knowledge communicated to them by inspira- 
tion on the subject of their writings, was applied in the same 
manner as any knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is 
h to be sup|Mwed that they were even thus inspired in every 
fact which they related, or in every precept which they delivered. 
Thej were led to the common use of their faculties, and did not, 
upon every occasion, stand in need of supernatural communica- 
tion ; but whenever, and as far as divine assistance was necessary, 
it was always afforded. In different parts of Scripture we per- 
ceive, that there were different sorts and degrees of inspiration. 
God enabled Moses to give an account of the creation of the 
world ; Jo#hua to record with exactness the settlement of the 
Israelitea in the land of Canaan ; David to mingle prophetic in- 
Ibrmation with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, and 
piaty ; Solomon to deliver wise instructions for the regulation of 
haman life ; Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning the future 
Saviour of mankind ; Ezra to collect the Hebrew Scrijitures into 
one authentic volume : but all these -worketh that one and the 
uelf-^ame spirit, dividing- to ei>ery man sexteraUy as he will, 
(1 Cor. xii. 11.) In like manner the apostles were enabled to re- 
cord, in their own several styles and ways, the life and transac- 
tions of Jesus Christ The measure of assistance thus afforded 
feo the aeveral writers of the Old and New Testament, has been 
termed l5SPiaATio?i or Directioit. In some cases, inspira- 
tion only produced correctness and accuracy in relating past oc- 
c ofience s , or in reciting the words of others ; and preserved the 
writers generally from relating any thing derogatory to the 
{•▼elation with which it was connected. This has been termed 
I)r«piBATi03r or 8cFKaiifTK?iDrHCT. Where, indeed, it not only 
communicated ideas, new and unknown before, but also imparted 
greater strength and vigour to the efforts of the mind than the 
writers could otherwise have attained, this divine assistance has 
been called Nspimatiost or Elkvatiox. Further, when the 
prophets and apostles received such communications of the Holy 
Spirit, as suggested and dictated minutely every part of the truths 
delivered, this, which is the highest degree of divine assistance, 
basbeen termed Iiispi ration of SrooKSTioir. All these kinds 
of inspiration are possible to the almighty power of God ; since 
there is nothing in any of them contradictory to itst^lf, or which 
appears contradictory to any of the divine perfections. But 
whatever distinctions are made with respect to the sorts, degrees, 
€f modes of inspiration, we may rest assured that one property 
hdoDgs to every inspired writing, namely, that it is free from 
smr, that is, any material error. This property most be con- 
mknd as extending to the whole of each of those writingi^ of 



which a part only is inspired ; for it is not to be supposed that 
God would sutler any such errors as might tend to mislead our 
faith, or pervert our practice, to be mixed with those truths which 
he himself has mercifully revealed to his rational creatures as the 
means of their eternal salvation. In this restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the sacred writers always wrote under the in- 
fluence, or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spirit, which sufficiently 
establishes the truth and divine authority of all ^ripture." 

II. That the authors of the historical books of the Old Tbsta- 
MSN T were occasionally inspired is certain, since they frequently 
display an acquaintance with the counsels and designs of God, 
and often reveal his future dispensations in the clearest predic- 
tions. But though it is evident that the sacred historians some- 
times wrote under the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, it 
does not follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
those things which might be collected from the common sources 
of human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe, that, by the 
general superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they were directed in 
the choice of their materials, enlightened to judge of the truth 
and importance of those accounts from which they borrowed 
their information, and prevented from recording any material 
error. Indeed, the historical books (as we have already shown 
at considerable length)' were, and could not but be, written hy 
persons who were for the most part contemporary with the 
periods to which they relate, and had a perfect knowledge of the 
events recorded by them ; and who, in their descriptions of 
characters and events (of many of which they were witnesses) 
uniformly exhibit a strict sincerity of intention, and an unex- 
ampled impartiality. Some of these books, however, were com- 
piled in subsequent times from the sacred annals mentioned in 
Scripture as written by prophets or seers, and from those publie 
records, and other authentic documents, which, though written by 
uninspired men, were held in high estimation, and preserved with 
great care by persons specially appointed as keepers of the genealo- 
gies and public archives of the Jewish nation. It is not necessary 
to be able to distinguish the inspired from the uninspired parts of 
the historical books of the Old Testament It is enough for us to 
know, that every writer of the Old Testament was inspired, and 
that the whole of the history it contains, without any exception 
or reserve, is true. These points being ascertained and allowed, 
it is of very little consequence, whether the knowledge of a par- 
ticular fact was obtained by any of the ordinary modes of infor- 
mation, or whether it was communicated by immediate revelation 
from God ; whether any particular passage was written by the 
natural powers of the historian, or by the positive suggestion of 
the Holy Spirit Whatever uncertainty may exist concerning 
the direct inspiration of any historical narrative, or of any moral 
precept, contained in the Old Testament, we must be fully con- 
vinced that all its prophetical parts proceeded from God. This is 
continually affirmed by the prophets themselves, and is demon- 
strated by the indubitable testimony which history bean to the 
accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions; others are 
gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in which 
we live, and afford the surest pledge and most positive security ibr 
the completion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

in. If the books of the Old Testament, which relate to the 
partial and temporary religion of the Jews, were written under 
the direction and superintendence of God himself, sorely we can- 
not but conclude the same of the books of the Nkw TssTAMSjrT» 
which contain the religion of all mankind. The apostles were 
constant attendants upon our Saviour during his ministry ; and 
they were not only present at his public preaching, but after ad- 
dressing himself to the multitudes in parables and similitudes^ 
vhen they were alone he expounded all thini^s to his disciples . 
(Mark iv. 34). He also showed hioMclf ahve to the apostlee, 
alter his paaiion, by many in&llible proofs, being seen by them 
forty ^Jh tnd tp^oking of the things pertaining to the k^. 
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dom of God, (Aets i. 3.) Yet our Saviour foresaw that these 
instructions, delivered to the apostles as men, and impressed on 
the mind in the ordinary manner, would not qualify them for the 
great work of propagating his religion. It was, therefore, pro- 
mised, that the Holy Ghost should not only bring' all thingt to 
their remembrance, which the apostles had heard from their 
divine Master ; hut he was also to guide them into all tkvth, 
to teach them all thikos, and to abide with them for ever, 
(John xiv. 16, 17. 26. xvL 13, 14.) 

The truth into which the Holy Spirit was to lead them, means, 
undoubtedly, cUl that truth which, as the apostles of Jesus Christ, 
they were to declare unto the world. It does not mean natural, 
mathematical, or philosophical truth, and it would be absurd to 
refer the language of our Lord to either of these. But it means 
Chrittian TVuM, — the truth which they were to teach mankind, 
to make them wise and holy, and direct them in the way to 
heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ The apostles knew 
something of this truth already, but they did not know it per- 
fectly. They were ignorant of some things, and mistaken as to 
others. But the Spirit was to guide them into all truth. No 
branch of it was to be kept from them. They were to be led in- 
to an acquaintance with religious truth in general ; with the 
•whole of Uiat religiout truth whidh it was necessary for them to 
teach, or for men to know. Must they not then have been pre- 
served from error in what they taught and declared ? The Spirit 
was to teach them all things ;— ^not the things of the natural or 
civil world, but thote things of the Gospel which they were as 
yet unacquainted with. And if the Holy Spirit taught them all 
things respecting Christianity, which they did not already know, 
then there was nothing in what they declared of the Christian 
system, but what they had received, either from his teachings, or 
from the instructions of Christ, which were of equal validity, or 
frx>m the evidence of their senses, which could not deceive them; 
so that they must be preserved from error or mistake concem- 

The Spirit was also to bring all things to their remembrance, 
that Christ had said unto them. Their memories were naturally 
like those of other men, imperfect and fallible ; and amidst the 
nomeroos things, -which their Lord had said and done amongst 
them, some would be forgotten. But the Spirit was to assist 
their memories in such a manner, that they should have a per- 
fect recollection of whatsoever Christ had said to them. This 
assistance of the Spirit implied, not merely recalling to the view 
of their minds the things which Christ had spoken, but also the 
enabling them to understand those things rightly^ without that 
confusion and misapprehension, which Jewish prejudices had 
occasioned in their ideas when they first heard them. Unless 
they were led into such a perfect understanding of the things 
they were enabled to remember, the bare recollection of them 
would be of little use, nor would the Spirit act according to his 
office of leading them into all truth, unless they were enabled, 
by his influences, properly to understand the truths wliich Christ 
himself had taught them. 

The Holy Spirit, under whose teaching they were to be thus 
instructed, was to abide -with them for ever, as the Spirit of 
truth, guiding them into all truth, teaching them all things re- 
specting the doctrine of Christ, which they were to communicate 
to the world. These important promises of the effusion, assist- 
ance, direction, and perpetual guidance of the Spirit with the 
apostles, were most certainly fiilfilletlj in all their extent and 
meaning. They were promises given by Christ himself, the great 
and chief prophet of the church ; and to entertain a doubt of their 
moit complete accomplishment, would be to impeach the veracity 
snd mission of the Son of God, and to admit a supposition that 
would strike at the truth of Christianity in general. From this 
examination, therefore, of the nature, extent, and fulfilment of 
our Lord's promises, concerning the gift of the Spirit to the 
apostles, does it not necessarily follow, that, in addition to what 
they previously knew of Christianity, they were led under the 
teachings of the Spirit into a perfect acquaintance with it; and 
that through his constant inhabitation and guidance, they were 
infallibly preserved in the truth, and kept from error in declaring 
it to mankind ! The Spirit of truth guided them into all truth, 
and abode with them /or ever. 

It is material to remark that these promises of supernatural 
instruction and assistance plainly show the insufficiency of com- 
mon instruction, and the necessity of inspiration in the first 
teachers of the Gospel ; and we are positively assured that these 
promises were accurately fulfilled. Of the eight writers of the 
New Testament, Matthew, John, James, Peter, and Jude, were 
Among these inspired preachers of the word of God ; and, there- 



fore, if we admit the genuinenets and authenticity of the boob 
ascribed to them, no reasonable doubt can be entertained of tbeir 
inspiration. Indeed, if we belieVe that God sent Christ into the 
world to found an universal religion, and that by the miraculoai 
gifts of the Holy Ghost he empowered the aportles to propagile 
the Gospel, as stated in these books, we cannot but beliefs thit 
he would, by his immediate interposition, enable those whom he { 
appointed to record the Gospel, for the use of future ages, to | 
write without the omission of any important truth, or the inser- 
tion uf any material error. The assurance that the Spirit should 
abide with the apostles for ever, must necesssorily imply a con- 
stant inspiration, without change or intermisMon, whenever 
they exercised the office of a teacher of the Crospel, whether 
by writing or by q)eaking. Though Mark and Luke were not 
of the twelve apostles, nor were they miraculously called, like 
Paul, to the offroe of an apostle, yet we have the atroogeit 
reason to believe that they were partakers of the extraovdinaij 
effusion of the Holy Spirit granted to the disciples of Chiut; 
and such was the unanimous opinion of the primitiTe Ckrit* 
tians. Besides, a perfect harmony exists between the doctrinei 
delivered by Mark and Luke, and by the oth^r writers of the 
New Testament Indeed, we can scarcely conceive it possible, 
that God would suffer four Gospeb to be transmitted, ss a rob 
of faith and practice to all succeeding generations, two of 
which were written under the immediate direction of hb Hotr 
Spirit, and the other two by the unassisted powers of the 
human intellect It seems impossible that John, who wrote his 
Gospel more thsn sixty years after the death of Christ, shoaJd 
have been able, by the natural power of his memory, to recolkd 
those numerous discourses of our Saviour which he has related. 
Indeed, all the evangelists must have stood in need of the pro* 
mised assistance of the Holy Ghost to bring to remembraDce the 
things which Christ had said during his ministry. ' We are 
to consider Luke in writing the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
apostles themselves in writing the Epistles, as under a anSaa 
guidance and direction. Paul, in several passages of his Episties, 
asserts his own inspiration in the most positive and unequivocal 
terms. The agreement which subsists between his Epistles and 
the other writings of the New Testament is also a decisive proof 
that they all proceeded from one and the self^aame Sptrit h 
appears, however, that the apostles lisd some certain method, 
though utterly unknown to us, of distinguishing that knowledge 
which was the effect of inspiration, from the ordinary iugges' 
tions and conclusions of their own reason.' 

IV. From the preceding account of the inspiration of the 
apostles, the two following conclusions are justly drawn by a bie 
learned and sensible writer; — 

1. First f that the apostles had a complete knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, or of the Gospel which they published to imnkiDd. 
When it is said that they had a complete knowledge of the Gos- 
pel, we mean, that they knew, and well understood, the truths 
which they were commissioned to preach, and the duties thcr 
were to inculcate. Having been instructed by Christ himsdf^ 
having been witnesses of his works, and of his death and re»in^ 
rection, and having received the Spirit to g^de them int9 cH 
tnith, they had a competent knowledge of the various sulgects, 
which they were to preach and publish to the world, to in^tnid 
men in the knowledge of God, the way of salvation, aikl the 
duties of holiness. They were neither insufficient nor defrctire 
preachers of the word of truth. They were at no loss to kaom 
what was true or what was false, what was agreeable to the wiil 
of God or what was not. They had a complete and consisteot 
view of the whole system of Christian truth and du^ ; and thm 
was no diversity of religious opinions amongst them. Th«i 
knowlc<]ge of Christianity was perfect, for they were acqoaintfd 
with all things which it was the will of God should be reveakd 
unto men, to teach them the way of salvation. 

^* Whether, as is niost probable, the apostles had this comi^ 
knowledge of the Gospel at once, on the day of Pentecost ; or 
whether there might be some truths and duties of religion which 
were not revealed to them until afitcr that time, is of no impff' 
tance for ua to determine. For it is certain, that their kiw*- 
ledge of Christianity was complete long before the records of it 
in the New Testament were written for our instruction. It i» 
evident, also, that the apostles, in the course of their miniilnt 
were never at a loss what doctrines they were to preach, bat bad 
at all times a perfect knowledge of the things which it was ^ 
will of God they should, at those respective times, declare. Um 
than this cannot be inferred from their own daclaration, dist they 

* ^.^'^°°^^^'' ^^'^^^^ ^^ ChrisUaa Tbsology, voL L pp. 9Mi 
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spake the things of the Gospel, not in the vordt vkich man** 
•misdom teachethy but rahich the Holy Ghott teacheth, 

" As the apostles, hy means of our Lord's instnictions and the 
leaching of his Spirit, had this complete knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, it follows, that the most entire c^redit is to be given to 
their writings ; and that they were not mistaken in what they 
have written concerning it, whether we suppose them to be im- 
mediately guided by the Spirit at the time they were writing or 
not For, allowing only that they were honest men who com- 
pletely understood Christianity, it is evident that they must give 
m. true and faithful account of it Honest men would not de- 
ceive, and men who had a complete knowledge of Xtie subjects 
they were treating of could not be mistaken. If any errors 
in doctrine or sentiment were udmitted into their writings, it 
must be either by design, or through accident To imagine that 
they could be inserted designedly, would impeach the integrity 
of the apostles, and consequently their credibility in general. 
And to imagine that they crept in accidentally, would impeach the 
competency of their knowledge, and supposes that the apostles 
of Jesus Christ did not understand Christianity : a supposition 
that can never be reconciled with the very lowest construction 
which can be fiuriy put upon our Lord's promise, that the Spirit 
should g^ide them into all truth. Allowing them therefore to be 
out honest men, it follows, considering the sources of information 
they enjoyed, that all they have recorded concerning Christianity 
is truth, and that they were not mistaken in any of the positions 
which they laid down respecting it in their writings. 

2. ** A tecond and principal deduction,^ however, to be drawn 
from the account before given, and which is of most importance 
to the subject, is, that the apostles of Jesus Christ were under 
the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth, as to every religious 
sentiment which they taught mankind. Here, it may be neces- 
sary to explain the sense in which this expression is used. By 
every religious sentiment is intended, every sentiment that con- 
stitutes a part of Christian doctrine, or Christian duty. In every 
doctrine Uiey taught, in every testimony they bore to &cts re- 
specting our Lord, in every opinion which they gave concerning 
the import of those facts, in every precept, exhortation, and pro- 
mise they addressed to men, it appears to me, that they were 
under the infallible guidance of the Spirit of Truth. By being 
under his guidance is meant, that through his influence on their 
minds, they were infallibly preserved from error in declaring the 
Crospel, so that every religious sentiment they taught is true, and 
agreeable to the will of God. 

** As to the nature of this influence and guidance, some things 
may be farther remarked. It was before observed, that inspira- 
tion, in the highest sense, b the immediate communication of 
knowledge to the human mind, by the Spirit of God. In this 
way the apostle Paul was taught the whole of Christianity ; and 
this kind of inspiration the other apostles had, as to those 
things which they were not acquainted with, before they received 
the gift of the Holy Spirit 'This is what some have called the 
inspiration of suggestion. But as to what they had heard, or 
partly known before, the influence of the Spirit enabled them 
properly to understand it, and preserved them from error in com- 
municating it This has been called the inspiration of auperin- 
tendency. Under this superintcndcncy, or guidance of the Spirit, 
the apostles appear to have been at all times throughout their 
ministry, after Christ's ascension. For less than this cannot be 
concluded, from our Lord's declaration, that the Spirit should 
abide with them for ever, and lead them into all truth. 

*' When they acted as writers, recording Christianity for the 
instruction of the church in all succeeding times, I apprehend that 
they were under the guidance of the Spirit, as to the subjects of 
which they treated; that they wrote under his influence and 
direction ; that they were preserved from all error and mistake, 
in the religious sentiments they expressed ; and that if any thing 
were inserted in their writings, not contained in that complete 
knowledge of Christianity of which they were previously pos- 
sessed (as prophecies for instance), this was immediately com- 
municated to them by revelation from the Spirit But with 
respect to the choice of words in which they wrote, I know not 
but they might be left to the free and rational exercise of their 
own minds, to express themselves in the manner that was natu- 
ral and familiar to them, while at the same time they were pre- 
served from error in the ideas they conveyed. If tlus were the 
case, it would sufficiently account for the very observable diver- 
sity of style and manner among the inspired writers. The Spirit 
guided them to write nothing but truth concerning religion, yet 
they might be left to express that truth in their own language. 

*' It may readily and justly be concluded, that men who were 



under the perpetual guidance of the Spirit of Truth when they 
preached the Gospel, were thus under his infallible direction and 
influence, as to all religious sentiments, when they committed 
the things of the Gospel to writing, for the future instruction of 
the church. This is the view of the inspiration of the writers ot 
the New Testament, which seems naturally to arise, from their 
^wn account of the way in which they received their knowledge 
of Christianity, and from what is declared in their writings, con- 
cerning the constant agency end guidance of the Spirit, with 
which they were favoured." The following advanta^ attend 
this view of the subject : — • 

*' Maintaining that the apostles were under the infallible direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, as to every religious sentiment contained 
in their writings, secures the same advantages as would result 
from supposing Uiat every word and letter was dictated to them 
by his influences, without being liable to those objections which 
might be made against that view of the subject As the Spirit 
preserved them from all error in what they have taught and r^ 
corded, their writings are of the same authority, importance, and 
use to us, as if he had dictate every syllable contained in Uiem. 
If the Spirit had guided their pens in such a manner, that they 
had been only mere machines under his direction, we could have 
had no moi'b in their writings than a perfect rule, as to all reli- 
gious opinions and duties, all matters of faith and practice. But 
si^ch a perfect rule we have in the New Testament, if we con- 
sider them as under the Spirit's infallible guidance in all the 
religious sentiments they express, whether he suggested the *very 
woids in which they are written or not Upon this view of the 
subject, the inspired writings contain a perfect and infallible ac- 
count of the whole will of God for our salvation, of alf that is 
necessary for us to know, believe, and practise in religion ; and 
what can they contain more than this, upon any other view of itt 

" Another advantage attending the above view of the apos- 
tolic inspiration is, that it will enable us to understand some 
things in their writings, which it might be difficult to reconcile 
with another view of die subject If the inspiration and guidance 
of the Spirit, respecting the writers of the New Testament, ex- 
tended only to what appears to be its proper province, matters 
of a religious and moral nature, then there in no necessity to ask, 
whether every thing contained in their writings were suggested 
immediately by the Spirit or not : whether Luke were inspired to 
say, diat the ship in which he sailed with Paul was wrecked on 
the island of Melita (Acts xxviii. I.): or whether Paul were 
under the guidance of the Spirit in directing Timothy to bring 
with him the cloke which he left at Troas, and the books, but 
especially the parchments (2 Tim. iv. 13.) ; for the answer is 
obvious, these were not things of a religious nature, and no in- 
spiration was necessary concerning them. The inspired writers 
sometimes mention common occurrences or things in an inciden- 
tal manner, as any other plain and faithful men might do. Al- 
though, therefore, such things might be found in parts of the 
evangelic history, or in epistles addressed to churches or indi- 
viduals, and may stand connected with important declarations 
concerning Christian doctrine or duty, yet it is not necessary to 
suppose, that they were under any supernatural influence in 
mentioning such common or dvil affairs, though they were, as to 
all the sentiments they inculcated respecting religion. 

**This view of the subject will also readily enable a plajb 
Christian, in reading his New Testament, to distinguish what he is 
to consider as inspired truth. Every thing which the apostles have 
written or taught concerning Christianity ; every thing which 
teaches him a religious sentiment or a branch of duty, he must 
consider as divinely true, as the mind and will of God, recorded 
under the direction and guidance of his Spirit. It is not neoe^ 
sary that he should inquire, whether what the apotttles taught be 
true. All that he has to search after is, their meaning ; and 
when he understands what they meant he may rest assured 
that meaning is consistent with the will of God, is divine infalli- 
ble truth. The testimony of men who spoke and wrote by the 
Spirit of God is the testimony of God himself; and the testimony 
of the Grod of Truth is the strongest and most indubitable of all 
demonstration. 

** The above view of the apostolic inspiration will likewise ena- 
ble us to understand the apostle Paul, in the seventh chapter of 
his first epistle to the Corinthians, where in some verses beseems 
to speak as if he were not inspired, and in others as if he were. 
Concerning some things he saith. But Jtpeak thit by permUnon, 
and not of commandment (ver. 6.) : and again, / have no com^ 
mandment of the Lord; yet J give my judgment^ a* one that 
hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful (ver. 25.). The 
subject on which the apostle here deUven his opinion, was » 
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matter of Christian prudence, irt which the Coriothians had 
desired his advice. But it was not a part of reIigiou« aeiitiment 
or practice ; it waa not a branch of Christian doctrine or duty, but 
merely a casuistical question of prudence, with relation to the 
distress which persecution then occasioned. Paul, therefore, 
agreeably to their request, gives them his opinion as a &ithful 
man ; but he guards them against supposing that he was under 
divine inspiration in that opinion, lest their consciences should 
be shackled, and he leaves them at liberty to follow his advice or 
not, as they might find convenient. Yet he intimates that he 
had the Spirit of the Lord as a Christian teacher ; that he had 
not said any thing contrary to his will ; and that the opinion 
which he gave was, on the whole, advisable in the pretent dit- 
tres9» But the Apostle's declaration, that, as to this particular 



matter, he spoke 6ypenm«non, and not of commahdment,itnD^ 
ly implies, that in other things, in things really of a religiou 
nature, he did speak by commandment from the Lonl. According- 
ly, in the same chapter, when he had occasion to speak of whst 
was matter of moral duty, he immediately claimed to be under 
divine direction in what he wrote, ^nd unto the married I ctwh 
mand, yet not /, but the Lardy Let not the -wife depart from her 
hutband, (1 Cor. vii. 10.) This would be a breach of one of the 
chief obligations of morality, and therefore Paul interdicts it under 
the divine authority. Respecting indifferent things he gave his 
judgment as a wise and faithful friend ; but respecting thetkin^i 
of religion he spake and wrote as an apostle of Jesus Christ, unda 
the direction and guidance of his Spirit"' 
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Tbx Aseension of Jesus Christ into heaven, however astonish- 
mg it may appear, is a miraculous fact, which, like every other 
matter of fact, is capable of proof from testimony. It is not ne- 
cessary, in this place, agaTn to prove the confidence which is due 
to the apostolic testimony, because we have already stated its force 
when treating on the resurrection of Christ (pp. 249 — 258. 
eupra.) It only remains to show that the circumstances of the 
fact contributed to its certainty, by removing every idea of deceit 
or fraud on the one hand, and of error on the other. 

1. Obnerve the flack of hit Parent, 

It was a mountain, the mount of Olives, a spot which was well 
known to the apostles, for it had been the scene of many of 
Christ's conversations with them. On an eminence or hill, there 
was less probability of the spectators being deceived, than there 
would have been in many other places, where the view was con- 
fined and the sight obstructed ; and where, if any delusion had 
been intended, he might have more easily conveyed himself out 
of their sight, and by a sudden disappearance given room for the 
imagination or invention of some extraordinary removal from 
them. But, from this eminence, the view around them must 
have been more extensive, any collusive concealment of himself 
firom them must have been more easily discovered, a real ascent 
into heaven more clearly seen, and the ascent itself for a longer 
space and with greater distinctness pursued, and attended to, by 
the beholders. So that, if Christ's ascension was to be real, an 
eminence or hill was the most proper place that could be chosen 
from which he could rise, because he could be more distinctly, 
and for the most considerable space, beheld. But, assuredly, it 
was the most unsuitable of all others, if any fraud were intended, 
to favour deceit, and render imposition effectual. No impostor 
would have selected such a spot, in order to feign an ascension. 

2. The TIME must also be considered^ when this fact took 
place. 

It was during broad day-light, while an impostor would have 
availed himself of darkness in order to effect his escape. Under 
such circumstances, the apostles might have credited an illusion ; 
but illusion is impossible, when every object is illuminated by a 
strong light 

3. Observefurther the max^er of Chrises Ascension tovards 
heathen, 

(1.) It was not instantaneous and sudden, nor violent and 
tempestuous, but gradual, easy, and slow. Romulus was said to 
have been lost in a furious storm of thunder and lightning, and 
being suddenly missed by the Roman people, they were the more 
easily persuaded of his translation into heaven : which talc the 
patricians first invented, in order to cover the suspicion that, 
during the storm, they had seized the opportunity of assassina- 
ting him ; though there is not the shadow of a pretence that any 



one saw his translation. On the contrary, Christ's nactiauan wu 
public, gentle, and by degrees ; so that Uie eyes of the beholden 
steadily followed him, rose with him as he advanced higher, tad 
pursued him until lost in the immensity of the height of heavtn. 
The spectators ** looked steadfastly towards heaven as he west 
up," till the cloud had carried him out of their sight 

(2.) Moreover, it is a remarkable circumstance in this sceoont 
that he was taken from them, while they were actually near Iud; 
while he was in the midst of them, conversing widi them, ia* 
structing and blessing them : and, in the midst of these pumt- 
tions, " whilst they beheld him," and their eyes were atteutivdj 
fixed on him, he lirose out of their sight into the celestial gkvj. 
The apostles, therefore, could not be imposed on by any loddcD 
and fallacious conveyance of himself away from them. 

4. The SEirsE of heariko also came in aid of sight; for, if 
any error could be supposed in the latter, it is imposKible to ad- 
mit any mistake in the former. The apostles could not poinblT 
imagine that they heard the consolatory discourse by wluch tva 
angels announced to them that Jesus, who had thus ascended ints 
heaven, would at the la$t day " so come in like manner as they 
had seen him go into heaven." 

6. The NUMBER, toOf of these ivitnestes it a Mtrong confrwor 
tion of their testimony. 

It was in the view of all the apostles. He was taken up. 
afier he had given commandment to them, while they were au 
assembled together, and while they themselves were actually be- 
holding him. 

To all these circumstances it may be added, that the erideift 
proofs which (it is shown in the ensuing article of this Appendix) 
demonstrate the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, al« 
demonstrate the reality of their Master's ascension. 

Since, therefore, we have the unanimous testimony of personi 
who by the evidence of their own sight, confirmed by the voice 
of angels, were assured of Christ's ascension ; since they mm 
persons incapable of forming or conducting any artful deeifs; 
since it was a doctrine, which, if false, could be productive of m 
advantage to the propagators of it ; and since they persevered is 
asserting it in despite of all the tortures that cruelty could deri« 
or power could inflict; we have the fullest evidence of the resJitr 
of Christ's ascension, which the nature of the fact can a/tmit, a 
we in reason can require.* 

» Parry's Inquiry info the Nature and Extent of the Inspiration of Al 
Apostles and «»iher Writers of the New Testament. (Svo Loiuttia ITSr)?!^. ■ 
20. 30. See also Dr. Dick's Essay on the Inspiration of the Holy Scnprani 
of the Old and New Testament, 8va liondon, 1813. Bp. WiImni'* (of 0*" - 
cutla) Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, vol. i. Lectures 12. aodC, 
and Dr. Doddridge's Lectures on the Principal Subjects in PDeumatokaj. 
Divinity, Ac. Lectures 137—140. 

^Anspach, Cours d'Etudes de la Relision Chr^tienne, PartIL TssMi 
pp. 401—406. Chandler's Sermons, vol 1 Serm. U. 
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If the Gospel be the invention of nuin, — ^if Jesus Christ has not 
nsen from the dead and ascended into heaven, — the dsscsbtt of 
the Holy Spirit on the apostles, together with the effects prodaced 
by it, is another fact for which no adequate cause can be assigned. 
The miracle itself is related in the second chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Taking it for granted that the reader has perused 
the graphic narrative of the evangelist Luke, we shall proceed to 
ofier a few remarks upon this fact 

1. This amazing and astonishing gift, the gift of tongues, was 
a miracle, new and unheard of in former ages, and greater -or 
more decisive than any which had been wrought by Jesus Christ 
himself, during his ministry. Demoniacal possessions, or dis- 
eases, might be counterfeited ; even death might be only apparent ; 
the reality, therefore, of such cures and restorations to life, might 
be questioned by gainsayera and denied by infidels. But, to in- 
spire twelve unlettered Galilsans, (who knew only their mother- 
tongue, and whose dialect was proverbial for its vulgarity,) sud- 
denly, and instantaneously, with the knowledge and expression 
of sixteen or eighteen different languages or dialects ; when, in 
the ordinary course of things, it is a work requiring no small 
labour fully to understand a single new language, and still more 
to speak it with fluency and correctness; this was indeed a 
miracle of the most stupendous nature, carrying with it the most 
overpowering and irresistible conviction, the simplest and plainest 
in itself, and utterly impossible to be counterfeited. For, if the 
apostles had expremed themselves improperly, or with a bad ac- 
cent, as most people do when they speak a living language 
which is not natural to them, the hearere, who at that time were 
not converted to Christianity, would have suspected some fraud, 
would have taken notice of such faults, and would have censured 
them ; but, since no such objections were made, we are justified 
in concluding that they had no ground for censure. 

It is no wonder, then, that the efiect was so prodigious as the 
conversion of three thousand prejudiced Jews, in one day, to the 
faith of a crucified Saviour at Jerusalem, — the very scene of his 
ignominious crucifixion, and only fifty days afterwards, on the 
day of Pentecost 

In reviewing the whole of the transaction, this alternative 
necessarily presents itself. Either the apostles themselves were 
deceived, in the first place, ^r they wish^ to impose on othen, 
respecting the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the miracles which 
accompanied it 

If the mind revolts at the fint of these suppositions, on account 
of its absurdity, the second can scarcely appear more reasonable. 
Men, who \indertake to establish a religion, and to whom credit 
is nec e s sa ry, will not invent a fable which can be confuted upon 
the «pot by all those persons to whose testimony they appeaL 
They wiU not place the scene of their pretended miracle under 
the eyes of an iimumerable multitude, in the very midst of their 
enemies. They will not blend with their recital incidents noto- 
riously false, utterly useless for their purpose, and peculiarly well 
adapted to convict them of fraud and deceit 

I can easily conceive persons remaining in a state of doubt or 
unbelief, who take only a general view of this history, after the 
lapse of eighteen centuries, without giving themselves the trouble 
to weigh all its circumstances. But will not conviction succeed 
'!• unbelief and doubt, if they transport themselves to the very 
''^e and spot, when and where the event took place ; if they re- 
f0ci that they are reading the work of a contemporary author, 
idid that the fisu;ts related in his book were published throughout 
Judea, in Greece, and in Asia Minor, before he composed his 
history 1 

In Um history of remote ages, the facts recorded not unfre- 
qfUuAj borrow their authority firom the character of the writer ; 
bp^piin a recent and contemporary history, the writer is indebted 
Ibr iB his authority to the truth of the facts which he narrates. 
The book of the Acts of the Apostles would never have been 
received as a canonical book, if the fint Christians had not found 
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in it those facts which they all believed, and of which many of 
them had actually been eye-witnesses. And such, especially, 
were the miracles which distinguished the day of Pentecost 

2. Besides this proof, which arises out of the natufe of the 
fact and the circumstances that attended it, there is another, not 
less striking, which is founded on the connection of this miracle 
with the events that preceded and followed it 

We have already had occasion to observe the striking difiei^ 
ence in the conduct of the apostles before and after their Master's 
death (see pp. 113, 114.); and this change is the more re- 
markable, because it was contrary to what might naturally have 
been expected. But the descent of the Holy Spirit explains to 
us why the apostles, who were so ignorant and timid when they 
were instructed and supported by their Master, were filled vrith 
so much wisdom and intrepidity, when they seemed to be aban- 
doned to themselves ; — why these men, who had fled at the sight 
of the danger that threatened Jesus, boldly published his divinity 
in the presence of the very men who had crucified him; — and 
why Peter, who had basely denied him at the word of a female 
servant, so boldly confessed him in the midst of the synagogue. 

Separate froiii this history the miraculous descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and you can no longer perceive either motive, connection, 
or probability in this series of facts otherwise incontestable. 
Every one of those facts is contrary to the common principles 
of moral order. — ^The apostles, the converted Jews, as well as 
those who continued to reject the Gospel, do nothing which they 
ought to do, and every thing which they ought not to do. The 
city of Jerusalem for a long scries of years was only a scene 
of illusion and delirium. We should not endure even the 
reading of a romance, in which all the personages should be repre- 
sented as acting like those who are exhibited in the establishment 
of Christianity. 

But, would you give order and connection to the facts 1 Would 
you ascribe to all the actore motives, conduct, and a character 
consistent with nature T Would you render credible a history, 
the basis of which, after all, it is impossible for you to deny, 
and the consequences of which it is impossible to mistake ?— 
Put in its proper place the visible descent of the Holy Spirit ; 
and this miracle alone will render an infinite number of others 
unnecessary. You will find in it an explanation of those diffi* 
culties which perplex your mind, and which cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained upon any other hypothesis. 

3. Observe, fiuthe^ the intrinsic probability of the mbacle, 
which was wrought on the day of Pentecost — a probability, 
founded on the agreement of the fact with the known designs 
and predictions of the author of Christianity. 

During his life, Jesus Christ had confined his ministry within 
the limits of Judsa : hie was not sent, as he himself declared, 
"but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel" (Matt xv. 24.) : 
his doctrine was not to be preadied to the Gentiles, until after 
his death. That mission was reserved for the apostles, and he 
solemnly charged them to fulfil it, just before his ascension into 
heaven. But, before they could enter upon their apostolic func- 
tions, it was necessary that these timid and ignorant men should 
receive the Holy Spirit agreeably to Christ's promise,-^vcn that 
Spirit by whom they were to be endued with power from on high, 
and guided into all truth. The mimde of the day of Pentecost 
was then announced and foretold. But, what grandeur, what 
wisdom, what an admirable selection of circumstances do we 
see in the fulfilment of this prediction ! The apostles were 
appointed the teachere of all nations ; and it was in the sight of 
persons of every natioi), assembled at Jerusalem on occasion of one 
of the great solemnities of the Mosaic Law, that they received 
from heaven the authentic credentials of (he divine mission. 
Sent to all nations, it was necessary that all nations should be 
able to understand them. By an astonishing miracle these men 
were enabled, vfithout ttudy^ to speak all the languages or dialects 
of the East But the gift of tongrues was not conferred on them. 
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merely to accelerate the progress of their doctrine : it serves also 
to characterise, from its very birth, that universal religion which 
embraces both Jew and Gentile, Greek and Bart>arian. 

How closely connected is every part of the evangelical history ! 
How admirably do the means answer to the end ! How do the 
most signal miracles acquire probability by their mutual rela- 



tion and by the place which they hold in the dispensation of reli* 
gion U 

I. Ouvoisin, Demonstration Evangelifue, pp. 161 — 168. See a full exuni- 
nation of the miraculous giU of toofiues in Dr. Samuel Chandler's i$e^ 
iMODM, vol. i. 3erm. 13, 14. ; and also some brie( but forcible reoarfci ja 
Mr. Faber's DifflcultiOT of Infidelity, pp. 242—215. 
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Tbk rapid and astonishing progress, which Christianity 
made in the world in a very few years after its publication, is 
not only an irrefragable argument of its divine origin and truth, 
out also a striking instance of the creduUty of those, who assert 
(hat the Gospel is the contrivfoice of man. For, according to 
the common course of things, how utterly incredible was it, 
that the religion taught by an obscure person, in an obscure 
station of life, in an obscure country, should in so short a space 
of time penetrate to thfi utmost boundaries of the Roman em- 
pire. According to all present appearances, how romantic and 
visionary would the assertion of a private Jew seem to a philoso* 
pher, to whom he should declare that the principles of the sect, 
which he had founded, should be preached to every creature undelr 
heaven ! lliat & miserable company of fishermen, from a coun- 
try that was despicable to a proverb, witbout learning and with- 
out interest, should penetrate into the heart of so many various 
nations, should establish their tenets in the bosom of the largest 
cities, and gain cohverts to their principles in the courts of sove- 
reigns and princes, is a truth not to be accounted for on any 
principal but that of a signal and divine interposition in their 
0tToar/'i The farce of this argument will more fully appear 
ff W9 take a short retrospect of the progret»8 of Christianity. 

Two mcmths had not elapsed after the death of Jesus Christ, 
when his apostles suddenly presented theinselves, and publicly 
taught in the midst of Jerusalem ; whence their doctrine spread 
throughout Juda?a and the neighbouring provinces. (Sliortly after,. 
it was carried into Greece, Italy, and even into Spain. They 
founded societies of Christians in the cities of CaD.*<area, Rome, 
Athens, Corinth, Thesualonica, Phillippi, Antioch, fipliosus, and 
in many other regions, towns, and cities; so that, (as heutlien 
Adversaries, together with Christian writers, acknowledge), be- 
fore three centuries were completed, tlio Gospel had penetrated 
into every region of the tlien known world, and far beyond the 
boundaries of the Roman empire. Wherever the preachers of 
Christianity travelled, ihcy declared that the person, whose re- 
ligion they taught, had been despised by liis own countrymen 
and crucified by the Romans. And, what is more, they preached 
a religion which was contrary to the pleasures and passions of 
mankind 7 which ])rohibited all sensual indulgences; which in- 
dispensably required from its professors temperance, self-denial, 
and inviolable purity and sanctity of manners, and was diametri- 
cally repugnant to the prevailing principles and maxims of those 
times. " It is wonderful l)eyond all example, that a few illiterate 
Galilreans issuing from an obscure comer of a distant Roman 
province, unlearned and unsupported, should, in no long time, 
overturn the two greatest establishments that ever were erected 
in the world, and triumph over all the power of every con- 
fetlerated nation, that universally associated to oppose them. 
Such an astonisliing and sudden revolution in the religious and 
moral state of the world, pro<luced by such agents, could be ef- 
fected by nothing less than a most signal interposition of Ci^od, 
endowing these his messcngera with supernatural powers, and 
visibly supporting them in the cause in which they were en- 
gagcd."^ Indeed, if we contrast the various obstacles, wliich 

» l>r. Ifarwood's Intrixluciion to the New Testament, vol. I. p. 80. 
* Ibid. p. bo. 



actually opposed the progress of the Gospel, with the hmnan wena 
which its preachers enjoyed, we must fee] the juaUce of the remark 
that was made by an apoetle :— ** God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound th6 things which are 
mighty." (1 Cor. L 27.) For, no sooner was the ChiistiaD 
church formed into a body, than it was tswiled by three <!(»• 
criptions of enemies, either all at once or in succeaaion, vii. 1. 
The prejudices of authority anid of human wisdom ; — S. The 
violence of persecution ; — and, 3. The artifices of policy. 
I. The progress of Christianity was assailed and impeded bf 

the PBSJUDICBS OP AUTHORITY ASD OF HUMAH W^ISDOV. FtOOI 

its very origin, the Gospel was *' a stumbling-block to the Jein^ 
and to the Greeks fooUshness." 

1. With regard to the Jews: — On the sue hand, we behold 
that people exclusively attached to the law of Moeea, and iottfii* 
cated with pride, on account of their being- descended from 
Abraham ; their hypocritical teachers who afiected to be modeli 
of wisdom, piety, and holiness, usurping the highest influeiKe 
over the minds of the people, who yrete blindly devoted to the 
prejudices which tliey cherished, respecting the duration of the 
levitical worship, the nature of the Messiah's kingdom, and the 
importance of their traditions. And, on the other hand, we are 
twelve men, — from the lowest class of their nation, fbnnerlj im- 
bued with the same prejudices, who accused them of makii^ 
void the Commandments of God by their traditions : — who deeplj 
oflended their national pride by telling them that the A!mi|:iktT 
was not the God of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiks, aiMl 
that the Jieathen would rise up as witnesses against them, ind 
would be admitted into covenant with God, while th^ them- 
selves would be excluded from it : — who announced to them that 
the levitical worship was about to terminate, and that the Su- 
preme Being was no longer to be adored exclusively at JenBakm 
but that men might offer to him acceptable worship at all tioM 
and in all places : — who substituted to the splendid ceremoaial 
enjoined by the Mosaic law (which was a constant soorreof 
credit and of emolument to a host of ministers who attended if 
the alters ) a simple and spiritual worship, which mdered their 
functions useless, and in which every Christian was to be the 
priest, the altar, and the victim : — ^who undeceived them m* 
pecting the nature of the Messiah's Kingdom, by. uppamog Am 
that it is not of this world, and that they must lenoonet all te 
ardent hopes concerning it : — who censured' with eqnal force ai 
boldness their pharisaic devotion, long prayera, oatentadoos &*• 
and all those exterior observances, in which thej »»«^ Ac 
essence of piety to consist *, — and, finally, who exdtad thdr 
self-love, by preaching to them the stumbling^ilock of the chn^ 
Can any one believe that these were likelj meani to procure ihi 
preachers of the Gospel a hearing,— -much lem to aBMin tha 
success ] 

2. With regani to the Hsathkit Natiojts, tibe pvqo&n 
opposed by paganism were not less { wHi eifu l than than uta^ 
tained by the Jews. Pagan idolatiy traeod ita oi^gm toAai» 
inotest antiquity. The most Imposing iNMnp and OMgaiiBnoi 
entered into its worship and oeremonieai T^n^Jtacf tiM ■■< 
splendid architecture, — statues of *»'^'BMitff — *-^ — ^"^*^ 
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and victimii superbly adorned. — attendant youths of l)oth sexes, 
blooming with beauty, performing all the sacred rites with grace- 
fulness heightened by every ornamentf — magistrates arrayed in 
the insignia of their office, — religious feasts, dances, and illumi- 
nations, — concerts of the sweetest voices and instruments, — per- 
fumes of the most delightful fragrance,— every part of the heathen 
religion, in short, was contrived to allure and to captivate the 
senses and the heart. Amid all these attractive objects, we see, 
on the one hand, a multitude of priests enjoying the most exteri- 
sive influence, supported by omens, auguries, and every kind of 
divination to which ignorance and anxiety for the future attri- 
bute so much power, while their persons were rendered sacred 
tinder that profound idolatry and superstition which had over- 
spread the earth. And, on the other, we see twelve Jewish 
fishermen, declaring that those deities which had so long been 
revered were only dumb idols, and that they must turn to the 
one living and true God, the maker of heaven and earth ; and 
who hail conceived no less a design than that of expelling so 
many deities, throwing down so many altars, putting an end to 
80 many sacrifices, and, consequently, of annihilating die dignity 
of such a multitude of priests, and of drying up the sources of 
their riches and credit And can any one believe that these were 
likely means of success 1 Further, — 

On the one hand, we see paganism intimately united with 
political governments, and sovereigns making use of its decisions 
in order to justify the enterprises even of tyrannical power. More 
particularly at Rome, under the republic, religion was a political 
system admirably adapted to the genius of the people, and was 
not only protected hut in many instances administered by the 
civil magistrate : it grew with the growth of the republic, and 
seemed to promise itself a duration equal to that of the eternal 
city. During the imperial government, wo see the emperors 
causing altars to be erected to themselves, in their life-time, or 
expecting them after their death. 

On the other hand, we b<>hold a religion, acconling to which 
an apotheoi^is is an act of daring impiety ; which, inculcating 
only one God, allowed no ri\'al deity to those who embraced it ; 
and which thenceforth necessarily caused its followers to be ac- 
counted buth impious and rebels. Can any rational person 
believe that these were proper or likely means to cause such a 
religion to be received ? 

Lastly, on tlie one hand, we see corruption, the fruit of igno- 
rance, and of error combined with the passions, spread over the 
earth, the most shameful practices sanctioned by the precepts and 
the examples of the philosophers, vices ranked as virtues, in short, 
a state of universal depravity, both moral and religious, which the 
apostle Paul has by no means exaggerated in the sketch of it 
which he has drawn ; since it is fully justi(ie<l by contemporary 
authors, both Jews and Heathens. On the other hand, again, 
behold the Gospel, inculcating a sublime morality which at that 
time was more difficult to be observed than ever; referring every 
thing to the glory of God, and enjoining the renunciation of pas- 
sions equally cherished and corrupted, together with a total change 
of heart and mind, continual effi>rts after holiness, the duty of 
imitating even God himself, and the absolute necessity of taking 
up the cross of Christ, and submitting to the loss of all earthly 
gomi, as well as to the endurance of every evil, l^hink, how 
sinful propensities would rise at hearing this novel doctrine, 
how the corrupt heart of man would be offended at it, and how 
horrible that salutary hand must appear, which came to apply 
the probe, the knife, and the fire to so many gangrened \miia i 
and then say, whether these were likely or probable means to 
obtain a reception for that doctrine? Does not the success, which 
attended the labours of tlxe first preachers of the Grospel, — a suc- 
cess not only without a cause, but also contrary to all human 
causes,— does not this success demonstrate the mighty protection 
of God, and the victorious force of truth ? 

II. The Violence ow Persccvtiox was another most for- 
midable obstacle to the propagation of the Christian veligion. 

In fact,. from its first origin to the time of Conftantine, Chria- 
tianity, with the exception of a few short intenrals, was sotgected 
to the most violent persecutions. At Jerusalem the qMMtles were 
imprisoned, scourged, or put to death in rarioas ways., Wherew 
they directed their steps, they were pursued by the Jewv, who 
either accused them before Jewish and Heathen tribimali, or 
stirred up the populace against them. But these 
were, cx)mparatively, only ilight forenmnen of those wliidi 
eroding ages witnessed; and ecclesiastical history (wfakh ii 
corrolwrated by heathen writers as well as hf haiAien edids ttid 
inscriptions that are still extant)^ neords ten sriovous ouraBAS 



persecutions of the Christians under the pagan emperors, within 
the space of two hundred and fifty years. 

1. The first who led the way in these attacks upon the pro- 
fessors of the Christian faith, was the ferocious Nero ; who, in 
onler that he might wreak upon them the odium which he had 
justly incurred for setting the city of Rome on fire, inflicted upon 
them the most exquisite tortures, attended with every circum 
stance of the most refined cruelty. i!$ome were crucitiiHi ; others, 
impaled ; some were tied up in the skins of wild beasts that they 
might be torn to pieces by dogs ; and others were wrapped in 
garments dipped in pitch and other coinbustil>les, and burnt as 
torches in the gardens of Nero, and in other parts of the city, by 
night. This persecution, though it raged most at I^me during 
the year 64, appears to have continued, with little abatement, 
nearly three years (a. d. G4 — 67), and to have extended to every 
part of the empire. 

The short reip^s of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, and the mild 
and equitable administration of the emperors Vus{)asian and 
Titus, gave some rest to the Christians, until, 

2. Domitian, succeeding to the em[)ire, l)egan a new persecu- 
tion, which also continued almost three years, a. ». 93 — 96. 
*' For this persecution no motive is assigned, but the ]>rodigious 
increase of converts to Christianity, and tlieir refusal to pay 
divine honours to the emperor. The extent and severity of this 
persecution may be conceived from Domitiai/s including among 
its victims even his chief ministers and his nearest kindretl and 
relations." The deatli of this second Nero delivered the Chris- 
tians from this calamity ; and his successor, Nerva, permitted 
them to enjoy a season of tranquility, and rescinded the san- 
guinary edicts of his predecessor. 

3. The second century of the Christian era opene<1 with the 
persecution, which was commenced in the reign of Trajan, when 
so great a multitude of believers suffen^l martyrdom, that the 
emperor, astonished at the accx>unts which he received, prohibited 
them to be sought for ; though, if they were accused, he permit- 
ted them to l>e punished. This persecution continued under tho 
reign of Hadrian, the adopted son and successor of Trajan. 

4. 5. The fourth and fifth persecutions pre\-ailed under Anto- 
nius and Marcus Aurelius. The apolog)', addressed by Justin 
Martyr to the former emperor, induced him to stop all proceed- 
ings against the Christians in Europe ; but a very strong edict 
from Antonius could only quash the persecution in Asia. And 
under Marcus Aurelius, who credulously listened to the calum- 
nious charges of their enemies, the torture and the cross were 
in full force against the professors of the Christian faith. 

6 — 10. In the third century, several persecutions are recorded 
to have taken place. Severus, Maximin, Decius, and Valerian, 
successively attacked the Christians, and let loose all their im- 
perial vengeance against them. ** But the climax of persecution 
vfa» carried to it» utmost height in the reign of Diodesian," 
which indeed extemled into the fourth century. In this perKca- 
tion, " the fury of the pagan world, instigated by Galenas and 
otlicr inveterate enemies of Christianity, was poured forth with 
unparalleled violence, and with a determiruite resolution (it 
should seem) to extirpate, if possible, the whole race of believers. 
The utmost pains were taken to compel Christians to deliver up 
to the magistrates all the copies of the Holy Scriptures, that they 
might be publicly burnt, and every vestige of their religion de- 
stroyed. But although this part of tho imperial edict, together 
with that which respected tho demolition of the Christian 
churches, was executed with extreme rigour ; yet such were tho 
firmness and fidelity of the Christians, and such their profound 
reverence for the sacred writings, that nuny of them suflcred the 
severest tortures nther than comply with this decree." The 
human imagination, indeed, was almost exhausted in inventing 
a variety of tortures. Some were impaled alive ; others had their 
limbs broken, and in that condition were left to expire. Some 
were roasted by slow fires, and aome suspended fay die feet with 
their heads downward ; end, afin being made under them, were 
suffiieated by the imoko. Boom had nelle^ leid poured down 
their tfaraaHi, and tiw flnh ofMBt «m tonf off wifli UmUs; and 
otfaen hftl tho ■riH" iMUMUeoTAiir 

Bngm and fe^ 
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he prqjadioet of tnthority and human wisdom, as well as by tfie 
violence of persecution ; it also encounte^ a fonmdable obitaefe 
in the arti picks of policy. 

As soon as those who had embraced &• religion of Jesus 
Christ began to be known by the appellation of Christians, they 
were pourtrayed by their enemies in the blaekest colours. Jews 
and heathens alike united all their efforts to ruin a religion which 
tended to annihilate every thing that appeared venerable to them, 
regardless of the evidences which demonstrated that religion to 
be frOm God : and they represented the professors of the Gkispel 
as dangerous innovators, the declared enemies of all that was 
■acred, disturbers of the public peace, profligate and immoral ; in 
short, as persons utterly destitute of religion, and impious athe- 
ists. These, unquestionably, are most powerful means of preju- 
dicing nations against a doctrine ; and for a long time the church 
had to conflict with these calumnies. 

When the Christians began to indulge the hope of enjoying 
some tranquillity, after Constantine was invested with the imp^ 
rial purple, and had declared themselves their protector, a new 
enemy arose, who employed the moal insidious artifices against 
the Christian fafth. The emperor Julian, who had apostatised 
from the Gospel, in his zeal for the restoration of paganism, left 
no means unattempted to undermine the very foundations of the 
church. Though he refrained from open perBecution, yet he 
connived at that of his oflicers, who persecuted the Christians in 
places remote from the court He endeavoured to reform pagan- 
ism, and to bring it as near as might be to the admirable methods, 
hi which he perceived Christianity had prevailed in the world. 
He diligently seized every opportunity of exposing Christians 
and their religion to ridicule ; and exhausted all his powers of 
wit and sophistical ingenuity to exhibit them in a contemptible 
point pf view. Sometimes, he endeavoured to surprise unwary 
Christiano into a compliance with pagan superstitions, that he 
might raise horror in their minds, or injure their reputation. At 
others, he sought by all means to weaken the power and influ- 
ence of the Christians, by depriving fhem of all places of honour 
and authority, unless they would sacrifice to id<4a» and by inca- 
pacitating them from holding any civil offices, from executing 
testaments, or transferring any inheritance. Among other ex- 
pedients to which Julian's hatred of Christianity induced him to 
have recourse, was the endeavour to suppress und extinguish all 
human learning among the Christians, well knowing how natu- 
rally ignorance opens a door to contempt, barbarism, and impiety. 
With this design, he prohibited them from teaching philosophy, 
and the liberal arts, and annulled all the privileges which they 
had hitherto enjoyed. And, lastly, still further to gratify his 
rancour against the Christians, he protected and favoured the 
Jews, and resolved to rebuild their temple at Jerusalem : but this 
attempt served only to afford a further testimony to the truths of 
the Gospel predictions : for it is related both by pagan as well 
as Christian historians, that balls of fire repeatedly issued from 
the foundations and destroyed many of the artificers, and scorched 
the rest, who, after many attempts, were compelled to desist from 
their purpose. These various acts, however, proved fruitless. The 
Christians, though oppressed, continued faithful to their religion, 
and the death of Julian, after a short reign, left the church in 
safety. 

From the preceding view of the progressive establishment of 
ChristianiQTf it is evident that it was not indebted for its success 



to the nature of its doctrine, or to the personal qualities of tho* 
who taught it, or to the dispositions and prejudices of those who 
embraced it, or, lastly, to the influence of the government Od 
the contrary, the striking contrasts between the nature of Chiis- 
tianity and the state of the world were such powerful obstacles to 
it, that they excited against it both Jews and Gentiles. Princes, 
priests, and philosophers, vied with one another, in making the 
greatest efforts to extinguish this religion. Means the most in- 
sidious as well as the most cruel appeared to be the most certain 
for the accompUshment of their designs. Persecutions, oppro> 
brium, unheaid-of torments, the most exquisite punishment^ ts 
well as politic artifices, were employed for three successive cen- 
turies, in order to prevent it from establishing itself, and jet it 
did establish itself throughout every part of the then known 
worid. Unquestionably, this great revolution is not to be ac- 
counted for by means so contrary to the end. Where then are 
we to seek for other human means ? 

Do we find them in the eloquence of its preachers t But thev 
did not jpossess that human eloquence which surprises and sub- 
jugates the mind ; and if they had that eloquence, which carries 
persuasion with it, because it proceeds from a heart deeply pene- 
trated and convinced, it is the seal of truth, and not of imposture. 

Shall we seek for them in credit and authority ? It would be 
utterly ridiculous and absurd to attribute any wordly credit or 
authority to the apostles. 

Do we find them in their riches? They had none to ofier: 
besides, they who were desirous of embradng the Gospel were 
required to be ready to abandon their possessions. Could earthly 
pleasures promote theur success 1 The persecutions to which 
Christians were exposed cut them off from every hope of enjoy- 
ing them. 

' Did the apostles possess the means of constraining penoni to 
embrace their doctrines 1 The first preachers of the Gospel wen 
totally destitute of coercive means, and the nature of their do^ 
trine prohibited them from having any recourse to them. Yet aB 
these means were employed agcdntt them in their utmost force. 

If, notwithstanding all these obstacles, and this weakness of iti 
resources, there is nothing inexplicable in the establishment of 
Christianity, how comes it to pass, since it did spread into every 
part of the known world, that all the philosophers oi antiqoi^ 
had only a amatl number of disciples 1 Those philosoj^wn, 
with all their united knowledge, eloquence, and celebrity, neter 
were able to effect any change in religion, or to produce any 
general moral reformation in the world ; and yet the antagoniils 
of Christianity think it an easy matter , that twelve fiabermen 
shoukl have enlightened the worldv and persuaded it to abandon 
its false gods, to renounce its vices, and to follow a man who 
expired upon the cross, and to die for him ! 

The establishment of Chritntianity is a fiKt so striking, so 
singular, so contrary to every thing which has ever yet been 
seen, so disproportionate to its apparent causes, that it was not 
without reason remarked by a father of the church, that if 
Christianity established itself without a miracle, it is itself the 
greatest of all miracles.^ 

» Hoy»R NdrriRian Lectures, vol, i. book i. chap. 18. Duvoisin, D^iw» 
stralion Evangrlique, pp. 177—202. Bp. Van Mildcrt's View of the Rue 
and Progress of liilidi.'liiy, vol. i. Sennons 3. and 4. Anspach, Qoon 
d'Etudes de la Religion Chrt'tieune, Part II. Tome ii. pp. 261—273. Vemel, 
Traitc de la V(^rit6 de la Religion Chretienne, Tomes viiL— x. Btsbop 
Warburton's Julian. 
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$1, TTiat a S^uiah »hoatd come. 
unici.— Gen. iiL IB. He (the med of the womui) 
1 hniUt th; head uid thou ihalt bruite hu heel. Compare 
.jiu. 18. xiL 3. ijTi. 4. xiTiiL 4. uid PmIih. Ixxii. n.— 
iL 6. The glorr of the Lord •hell be reveeled, snd all 
I dull •« il together.— Hag. ii. 7. The dedre of aU nUiona 
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IT.— eW. 19. 4. When the fuln. 
W, God eent forth his Son, nude ofB matnan (4000 ;ear^> after 
Ant prophecy wai deliiered.)--Roin. xvi. 30. The God of 
es b1i«]1 braiie Satan under your feel ■horlly.'—l John iii. 8, 
9 San of God wan maniiested, that he might destroy the norka 
Ika Drvil (that old lerpent, Rev. li. 9.) See also Heb. ii. 
— Luke ii. 10. I bring you tiding* of great joy, which ahall 
» ■« people. 

$ 2. When he tkauld eomt. 

PaoFHiCT. — Gen. xlii. 10. The iceptre ihalt not depart from 
lali, nor a lawgiver from between hii feel, unit' Sbiloh come, 
a Meaaiah waa to come at a time of universal peace, and 
CO there wai a general eipectation of him ; and while the 
«id temple waa atanding. aevenly lyeelia (of year>, i. e. 490 
ira) after the rebuilding of Jenualem. See Hag. ii. 6 — 8. ; 
in. ii. 34, 35.; Mai. iii. 1. 

PoLriLNiNT. — WlMn the Maaaiah came, the aeeptre had 
parted from Judah; for the Jewa, though governed by their 
'O rulers and magiatrate*, yet Were ntgect to the paramouDt 
thority of the Roman emperora; Mwaa evinced by their being 
tnect to the enrolment of Augoitna, paying Iribule to Caiaar, 
id not haling the power of life and death. Compare Luke ii. 
S — 5.; Matt. xiii. SO, El.( and Ihe parallel paaaagea; and 
ihn xviii. 31. — When Jesut Christ came into the world, Ihe 
Oman wars were terminated, the temple of Janus waa ahut, and 
lace reigned Uirou^hout the Roman empire ; and all nations, 
Mh Jews and Genlilei, were eipecting the coming of some 
itraoidinary person. 8«e Matthew ii. I — 10.; Mark it. 43.; 
nke ii. S5. 38.; and John i. 19—46. for the expectation of the 
Bws. The two Roman historians, Suetonius and Tacilua, con- 
rm die folGlaienl of the prediction, aa to the expectation of the 
iantilea. 
i 3. TIkU the Manah Aould be God and man together. 
PxiFBici.— PaaL iL T. Thou art my Son, (hia day have I 
egotten thee. — PmL ex. 1. The Lord said unto my I^rd. — 
■a. ii. 6. The mighty Gad, the everlasting Fatber.^Mic. r. 2. 
Vhose giHngs forth have been from of old, from everlasting. 

PcLPiLMSirr.— Heb. i. 8. Unto Ihe Sun he saith, "Thy 
jironr, O God, is for ever and ever." Compare MatL iifl. 42 — 
6. ; 1 Cor. va. S6.| Heb. i. 13.— Matt. i. 23. They sh«ll call 
ill name Emmanne], that is. Gad with na.— John L 1. 14. The 
V'Drif waa with God, and the fVord waa OtL The Word waa 
nade fleahi'snd dwdt among ua^ — Rom. U. C. Of whom (the 
alhera) a* concaming the fleah Chriil cwne, who is Gad over 
lU, blened for ever. Sea also Col. il 9. j 1 John t. SO. 

f 4. /Vont whom he 
PnoraBCT^— From ihs first ir 
TnmJIhraham and hi* 



viz. ttaae (Gen. ixvi 4^ ; Jacob (Gen. xxviiL 14.) ; Judah 
(Gen. ilix, 10.); Jene (lia. li. 1.1 ; Da-uid (Pa»L cxrxiL II. 
liiiix. 4. ST.; Isa. ii. T.; Jer. xxiii. S. iixiii. 15.) 

YvLi-tiTttan. — Gai. iv. 4. When the fulnea* of time wu 
come, God sent loith his Bon, made of a woman. 

Acta iii. S5. The covenant, which God made with our bthera, 
saying unto Mraham," Ka<\ in thy aeed shall all the nadom 
of Ihe earth be bteaaed." (See Matt. i. 1.]— Heb.vii. 14. It 
is evident that our Lord iprang out of Judah. — Rom. xv. IS. 
Isaiah aaith there shall be a root of Je»e.— John vii. 43. Hath 
not the Scripture saiJ, thai Christ comelh of the seed of David J 
See alao Acts iL 30. litL 33. -, Luke i. 33. 

% 5. T\at Ike tfemak ihould be bom of a virgin, 

PnoPHECT.— !«. vii 14. Behold a TiV^'n ahall conceive and 
bring forth a ^an. — Jer. iiiL 3S. The Lord hath created a new 
thing on the earth ; a woman shaH compass a man. (N. B. The 
aniieni Jcvi appiied thit prophecy lo the Meaaiah, whence It 
follows, that Ihe later Interprelationt to the contrary are only 
to avoid Ihe truth vhich »e profen, viz. TAar Jetut wu bom 
b/ a Virgin, and therefore it Thk CHBist or Messiah.— Bp 
Pearson on the Craad, Art. HI. p. 171. ediL 17IS. folio.) 

FuLriLMiNT.- MatL i 24, SG. Joseph look his wtfa and 
knew her not, tilt ahe had brought forlh her firat-tioni aoD. 
Compare Luke i. SB — 35.— MalL i. SS, S3. AH this wM done, 
that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord bjr Ihl 
prophet, saying, " Behold * virgin shall be with child, and dial 
bring forth a son." 

$ 6 Where the Meaiah mat to be bom. 

PaoraacT.— Mic v, S. Thou Bethlehem Ephratah, though 
thou be little among (he thousand) of Judah ; yet out of the* 
shall he come forth unto me that is to be the ruler in Israel. 

FcLULmiTT.- Luke ii. 4—8. All went to be taxed (or en- 
rolled), every one into hia own city. And Joseph also went u; 
from Gallilee, with Maiy his espoused wife, unto Bethlehem i 
and while they were there she brought forth her _firil-born ton. 
Compare also Luke ii. 10, II. 16. aod Malt. iL 1.4. — 6. 8. Il,| 
John vii. 43. 



tony. 

PaoPBicT.— Malachiiii 
Behold I will send mj me 

FDLriLM»]iT. — MatL iii. T . In those days came John the Bap- 
titi preaching In the wilderness of Judna. saying. Repent ye, the 
kingdom of heaven la at hand.— Matt. xL 14. ; Luke vu. S7, 38. 
Thia is Elia* which was far to come. 

$ 8. TTial the Metnah mat to be a Prophel. 

PaoPiiCT. — Deat. xviL IB. |S. I will raise them up a Prophet 
frmB aiDOBg their brelhnn, Ek» unto thee. 

FctriLifiKT. — John ir. 19. The woman saith unto bim, 8b, 
I perceive Ihat thou art a Prophet. — John (x. 17. He ia • Pr*- , 
phel^yiM. «xi. 46. They look him for a Prc^Aef.— Haifc Tfe.'' 
15. It ia a Prophel, or aa one of the Ptopheta.— Luke viL 11^' 
A great Pmphel is risen up among ua. — John vL 14. TIlia la .' 
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of a truth that PropJiety which should come into the world.— 
John ▼u. 40. Of a truth this is the Prophet. — Luke xxiv. 19. 
Jesus of Nazareth, which was a Prophet^ mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people. — Matt xxi. 11. Thia if 
Jesus the Prophet, of Nazareth of Galilee. 

§ 9. That the Messiah should begin to pubUsk the Giupel in 

Galilee 

Pbophbct. — Isa. ix. 1, 2. In Galilee ciihe nations, lilt peo- 
ple that walked in darkness have seen a great li|^ 

FuLFiLMSNT.. — Matt. iv. 12. 17. Now whan Jeeoi heard 
that John was cast into prison, he departed into GoHlet, From 
that time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent, fix* the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

J 10. Thai the Mestibh shtUl confirm his doctrine by great 

miracles, 

Prophkct. — ^Isa. xxxv. 5, 6. Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be optned^ and the ear 9 of the deaf shall be unstopped: 
then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing. — Isa. xliit 7. To open the blind eyea, — Isa. xxxii. 3. 
The eyea of them that see shall not be dim ; and the eart of them 
that heaVf shall hearken. — Isa. xxix. 18. The deaf shall hear 
the words of the book ; and the eyes of the blind shall see out 
of obscurity and darkness. 

FuLFiLMKXT. — Matt. xi. 4, 5. Jesus.^ said, ''Go, and show 
John those things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame valk: the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the tiead are raised up. — Luke viii. 21. In the 
same hour, he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil ipirits; and unto many that were blind, he gave sight, — 
Matt iv. 23, 24. Josus went about all Galilee. . . healing all manner 
of sickness, and all manner of disease among the people..^ 
They brought unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and those which had 
the palsy, and he healed them. — Matt xv. 30, 31. And great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were 
iame, blind, dumb, maimed, and many others ; and cast them 
down at Jesus's feet ahd he healed them. Insomuch that the 
multitude wondered, when they saw the dumb to apeak, the 
maimtrd to be whole and the lame to loalk, and the blind to 
see. — Acts ii. 22. Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
amonp^ you by miradea and wonders and signs; which God did 
by him in tho midst of you, as yo know. 

As it would swell this article of the Appendix to an undue 
length, were we to state at lenu^h all the miracles of Jesus Christ 
related by the evangeli-its, wc annex (in further proof of the 
fulfilment of the prophecies concerning them) the following 
catalogue of them, from the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Nares's Ve- 
racity of the Evangelists Demonstrated, pp. 283 — 286.: — 

1. Water turned info Wino John ii. 

2. Nobleman's Son of C.^npernaum healed John iv. 

3. PasHJng uaseen through the Multitude lAike iv. 

4. Miraculous Draught of Fishes Luke v. 

Mark i. 
Jjuke iv. 
Matt. viii. 

€. Peter's Wife's Mother cured ^ Mark i. 

Luke iv. 



5. Demoniac cured 



7. Mu//i/u/ies healed 



C Matt. viii. 
I Mark i. 
( Luke iv. 



tJ. Also throughout Galilee 



Malt, iv 
Mark i. 
Matt. viii. 

A Leper healed ^ Mark i. 

Luko v. 
Molt. ix. 

10. The Paralytic leldomi in bed -? Mark ii. 

( Luke V. 

11. The impotent Man, at Bethesda John v. 

C Matt. xii. 

12. The withered Hand, on the Sabbath ^ Mark iii. 

( Luke vi. 

la Manyhealed HI'"!" ''^'' 

^ ( Mark ni. 

14. Many, and some by mere touch Luke vi. 

15. Centurion's Servant { ?*V^* ^'^ 

( Luke vn. 

16. The Widow's Son raised, at Nain Lukevii. 

17. Various Mirades appealed to | Luke vi'i 

18. Manyhealed Matt. ix. 



CMsit 
<Mark 

Mut. 

The Tempest stilled -{Mark 

Lake 



19. A Demoniac 
20. 

21. The Legion of Devils cast out ^ , 

22. The Woman who touched his Garment 



24. 
25. 



Mao. 
MaH 
Loki 
.Mm 
.MaH 
Lski 
Xsn 
Mvi 
Luki 

Two blind Men "Mm 

A dumb Demoniac Matt 

.BJaa 
Power given to the Apostles Id heal 



23L The Daughter of Jainis raised 



16. 

27. Many Sidt kmded 



88. FivetboiHtDdfed. 



29. 

90. 
31. 

32. 

sa 

34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 



3a 

39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 

45. 

46. 
47. 



48. 
49. 



MaH 
Ltiki 
Mat 
Lok 
Mai 
Mar 
Luk 
J(4ii 
CMst 

He walks on the Sea. /Mar 

(Ma 

Ship immediately at ill DsetiiMtiaD Jo6i 

As manyM toiiciied liealed |j^ 

Daughter of SgrrofihGeniGian Womui j^ 

Deaf and dumbMian yiu 

Multitudes keahd Mai 

Four Thoivand fed JJ^ 

A blind Man cured .Mar 

CMat 

TTie great Miracle of the TnaatOganikm < Mar 

(Luk 
(Mar 

A deaf and dumb Demoniac <Mw 

(Lnk 

A fiafa brings the tribute Money Man 

The Man blind from his Birth John 

The infirm Woman restored Lub 

The Dropsy healed on the Sabbath Luk^ 

Ten Lepers cleansed Lns< 

Lazarus raised from the Dead John 

Blind Bartimcus cured ^ - Mu- 

Many Uind and lame M t 

The barren F'ig-lree destroyed * . ; 

The Ear of Malehus restored .j , 

, L'.?. 

Miraculous Draught of Fishea. after hi* Resur- 
rection Ji ■*..■ 



§ 11. In wliat manner the Messiah was to inakc hU } 

entry info Jerusalem, 

PnopHECT. — Zech. ix. 9. Rejoice greatly, O dautjhttT of 
salem, behold, thy Kinjj: coracth unto theo; he i< >■ 
havinc: salvation ; knvlv, and riding u|>on an a^^, txtn '. 
colt the foal of an as.«. 

Fi LriLMKNT. — Matt. xxi. 7 — 10. 'Die disciple?; — Ir- :: 
ass and tiie colt, and put on them their clotlu-s. aiul » : :■; 
sus) thereon (that is, nftan the chthrs). And irrt:i! r- •'• 
spread tht'ir garments, cVo. &c. — Matt. xxi. 4. o. .V : 
(Ionf\ that it might be fulfilled which was sptiken '.'v th* i' 
Faying, Tell ye the daughter of Sion, •• Bchohl, thy Lu: 
eth," &c. &c. 

§ 12. 7Viaf the Messiah should he ptKrr and tff<p''.f i. ■• 
bri rayed by one of his own disci pit >■ f.^r thirty p'.'f^ ' 
(at that time the ordinary price of the viK st ^l3vt : 
which the patterns field should be purchtistd. 

PRornECT. — Isa. liii. 3. There is no beaiuv th.it wo •=: 
desire him. He is despised nnd rejected of men. a nwn ^t 
rows, and acquainted with grief; and we hi«l .is it wrn- o'i' 
from him : he was de.<pised, and we est*vmiHl \\\\\ n 
Ps. xli. 9, and P«. Iv. 12 — 14. Yea, mine own familiar tVi- 

» St. Mallhrw says two ilPinonJacR, ihi^ oth.^r^ ujir'ntrju <=:.'.» -t 
hablv one was imuc roniarkab.'f ihaw ihe otlier. 

« ^t. Matthew aays two blind men. Of whom, «loubile$s, fertiTLr- 
the most remarkable. 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 



[Be/erred to in p. 93, of this Folume,] 



Yaiure of Inspiration. — H. Obtervationt on the Inspiration of the Old Tettatnent. — ^HI. Jlnd of the JWv Tettament.-^ 

IV. Conclusions derived from thete contiderations. 



?mn necessity of the divine inspiration of the sacred Scrip- 

M having been stated, and the proofs of that inspiration having 

n exhibited at considerable length in the preceding pages, it 

nt>posed in this place to offer to the biblical student a few ad- 

dnal observations on the nature and extent of such inspira- 

i« the -introduction of which would have interrupted the chain 

urgument in the former part of this volume. 

!• Inspiration, in the highest sense, is the immediate- commu- 

ation of luiowledge to the human mind by the Spirit of God ; 

;, as we have already observed, it is commonly us^ by divines, 

lies strict and proper sense, to denote such a degree of divine 

ioence, assistance, or guidance, as enabled the authors of the 

nptures to communicate religious knowledge to others, without 

or or mistake, whether the subjects of such communication 

re things then immediately revealed to those who declared 

on, or Uiings with which they were before acquai|ited. 

** When it is said, that Scripture is divinely inspired, we are 

t to understand that the Almighty suggested every word, or 

lated every expression. From the different styles in which 

I books are written, and from the different manner in which 

9 same events are related and predicted by different authors, it 

pears that the sacred penmen were permitted to write as their 

reral tempers, understanding's, and habits of life, directed; 

d that the knowledge communicated to them by inspira- 

n on the subject of their writingSi, was ftpplied in the same 

inner as any knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is 

to be supposed that they were even thus inspired in every 

tit which they related, or in every precept which they delivered. 

hey were left tp the common use of their faculties, and did not, 

K>n every occasion, stand in need of supernatural communica- 

m ; but whenever, and as far as divine assistance was necessary, 

was always afforded. In different parts of Scripture we per- 

ive, that there were different sorts and degrees of inspiration. 

od enabled Moses to give an account of the creation of the 

drld ; Joshua to record with ex^tness the settlement of the 

raelites in the land of Canaan ; David to mingle prophetic in- 

rmation with the varied effusions of gratitude, contrition, and 

ety ; Solomon to deliver wise instructions for the regulation of 

Oman life ; Isaiah to deliver predictions concerning the future 

•viour of mankind ; Ezra to collect the Hebrew Scriptures into 

le authentic volume : but all these -worketh that one and the 

flfaame apirity dividing to every man severally as he xoill, 

L Cor. xii. 11.) In like manner the apostles were enabled to re- 

ird, in their own several styles and ways, the life and transac- 

ons of Jesus Christ The measure of assistance thus afforded 

» the several writers of the Old and New Testament, has been 

>rmed Ixspiratio!! of Directiof. In some cases, inspira- 

on only produced correctness and accuracy in relating past oc- 

Qrrences, or in reciting the words of others ; and preserved the 

rriters generally from relating any thing derogatory to the 

svelation with which it was connected. This has been termed 

krspi RATIO!! OF SoPKRiNTENDEKCT. Where, indeed, it not only 

ommunicated ideas, new and unknown before, but also imparted 

reater strength and vigour to the efibrts of the mind than the 

rriters could otherwise have attained, this divine assistance has 

cen called Inspi ration or Elxvatiojt. Further, when the 

irophets and apostles received such communications of the Holy 

Spirit, as suggested and dictated minutely every part of the truths 

ielivered, this, which is the highest degree of divine assistance, 

las been termed Irspi RATION OF SrcoESTioir. All these kinds 

>f inspiration are possible to the almighty power of God ; since 

here is nothing in any of them contradictory to itself, or which 

ippears contradictory to any of the divine perfections. But 

srhatever distinctions are made with respect to the sorts, degrees, 

yt modes of inspiration, we may rest assured that one property 

neloDgs to every inspired writing, namely, that it is free from 

error, that is, any material error. This property most be con- 

ndered as extending to the wholo of each of thoae writinga» of 



which a part only is inspired ; for it is not to be pupposed that 
God would suffer any such errors as might tend to mislead our 
faith, or pervert our practice, to be mixed with those truths which 
he himself has mercifully revealed to his rational creatures as the 
means of their eternal salvation. In this restricted sense it may 
be asserted, that the s^red writers always wrote under the in- 
fluence, or guidance, or care, of the Holy Spirit, which sufficiently 
establishes the truth and divine authority of all Scripture." 

II. That the authors of the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment were occasi<^nally inspired is certain, since they frequently 
display an acquaintance with the counsels and designs of God, 
and ofien reveal his future dispensations in the clearest predic- 
tions. But though it is evident that the sacred historians some- 
times wrote under the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit, it 
does not follow that they derived from revelation the knowledge of 
thoae things which might be collected from the common sources 
of human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe, that, by the 
gci^eral superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they were directed in 
the choice of their materials, enlightened to judge of the truth 
and importance of those accounts from which they t>orrowed 
their information, and prevented from recording any material 
error. Indeed, the historical books (as we have already shown 
at considerable length)' were, and could not but be, written by 
persons who were for the most part contemporary with the 
periods to which they relate, and had a perfect knowledge of Um 
events rec6rded by them ; and who, in their descriptiont of 
characters and events (of many of which they were witnesses) 
uniformly exhibit a strict sincerity of intention, and an unex- 
ampled impartiality. Some of these books, however, were com- 
piled in subsequent times from the sacred annals mentioned in 
Scripture as written by prophets or seers, and from those publie 
records, and other authentic documents, which, though written by 
uninspired men, were held in high estimation, and preserved with 
great care by persons specially appointed as keepers of the genealo- 
gies and pubUc archives of the Jewish nation. It is not necessary 
to be able to distinguish the inspired from the Uninspired parts oJT 
the historical books of the Old Testament. It is enough for us to 
know, that every writer of the Old Testament was inspired, and 
that the whole of the history it contains, without any exception 
or reserve, is true. These points being ascertained and allowed, 
it is of very little consequence, whether the knowledge of a par- 
ticular fact was obtained by any of the ordinary modes of infor- 
mation, or whether it was communicated by immediate revelation 
from God ; whether any particular passage was written by the 
natural powers of the historian, or by the positive suggestion of 
the Holy Spirit Whatever uncertainty may exist concerrung 
the direct inspication of any historical narrative, or of any moral 
precept, contained in the Old Testament, we must be fully con- 
vinced that all its prophetical parts proceeded from God. This is 
continually aflirmed by the prophets themselves, and is demon- 
strated by the indubitable testimony which history bears to the 
accurate fulfilment of many of these predictions; others are 
gradually receiving their accomplishment in the times in which 
we live, and afford the surest pledge and most positive security for 
the completion of those which remain to be fulfilled. 

III. If the books of the Old Testament, which relate to the 
partial and temporary religion of the Jews, were written under 
the direction and superintendence of God himself, surely we can* 
not but conclude the same of the books of the New Testaxeht» 
which contain, the religion of all mankind. The apostles were 
constant attendants upon our Saviour during his ministry ; and 
they were not only present at his public preaching, but after ad- 
dressing himself to the multitudes in parables and simiUtudeSi 
•when they "were alone he expounded all thing t to hit disciples. 
(Mark iv. 34). He also showed himself alive to the apostles, 
after his passion, by many infallible proofs, being seen by them 
forty days, and speaking" of the things pertaining to the king^ 

• Bee pp. 69; 60—^ supra. 



M-dialm ot » bMlM ._ 

■be Mirrilipc of biilli uhI guult, Tha out vat mnrul; ihe 
divine- Other propheB Ken onlf tDMipreten aod ■niuK'rn al th* 
law, aod. ID thii rape<t were fttai\f ijiliinor in Mdwi. Tliit i*. of 
iMir. k ■uflkienl ^jf; that a triiTmioii of )Hi>ph«Bi could ool ba 
hMjt atluiled In. The peraun who wa> in bs raian) uii, amid nul ba 
Ilka Muaea. in a itriL-i wine, unlen lie n>re o Iri^iilaUir— he wial 
rvs a taw to Dunkiod, and, cnnwqiK'i.': . . \ i ' Ilr'ii law; 

Hebrew* arguei. Ihrre coiitd hivp !,< . ..I. Thrml 

wai ihii legulaur. 



appliw 



Iha lur nwde milhing perr«n, bui tlis lirtTi^mc inefaMKr AqM (i.e 
oraiwwiawldid. 1^ Ihe which we Jmwiu^hMGod 

"nie tan of Moae* belonwd lo <mn nniinn oalv i bul iheGofiprl 
which a Ui« ^u a/ CknM, a dalg»ril/or a// m;^«. The MeBlali 
wai tn aaoei o ann Zaw ; In. li. 3. Oiii of Zioti ahall gO (orlh Iha 



law, and Ih* word uf the 



I 



A (tara Jariualrm, Ttiia new Ian or 

and WBi lo nndur* lor ever; aee tan. lii, tl.j Jar iiii. 34. ; Ezrk. 
invi.ST, mvii. 36.; lo. U.X lo.H.; let. evil. 10.; Eiek. iiiiv. 
S5.; Dan. vii. 13, lt.;l«L ihi. (k liii, 2.; nin>i<ar«l uilfa MatLnviii. 
19. SU. Moan inaliliiled Iha innivEr, when • Innb wia wrrificed. 
none oT whoae bunei were lo br bniken, and whose blood pralrrted 
lbs people rrum dealruciiun — ChriBl nm himwir Ihal paaFhal lainh. 
Moaea had a very wicked and perver» generaiiun coRUDiiieil lo hip 
gam! and bientmo hiitl to rule ihem. miraeulom powen were given 
to him. and he uaed Ilia unmii mileavniin to make lh« pmpje nbe- 
dienl to God, and to aave ihem Tnini niin ; bul in vain : in Ihe tper« 

— ^ gsnenliun nal leai wickril and pervsne : hii imtruo 

iinclea were hal upon thsm; and in aboul iheume 
apace or lime, after they had rejecwd him, Ihev uere deetroved. 

■ .:■! , *_ .. ».-_ 1'.'. -* ' ^ I _.__^_, ' ■> r — :.-iJ -■._ 



{ill.} At la kiM prtmielk rSei and ctaiacler. — Man 
Mlamiliea ihit wDuld befiil hii nalion lor Uieir duobec 



- -- -— me— ChriM 

predicted the nine avenli, died the preciae linie. and cniatged apon 

-... .. 11, ^j iuhaequent drcoiiuuocea. 

pli^^'rii ° '"""" """" " " "" " "™ " ""' "^ 

nentoepj 

twelve apoeiln into th 



I 

Gc 
th. 



(IV.) At lo til bttrfia nn/nretf — Moeea delivered the liraelil« 
rnxn their cruel bondage in Ecypl ; he contended widi the nm^ciaiiB, 
and had Ihe advantage over Aem » monifeallr. thai they could no 
kHigerwiihiiandhira, but were mnalreined to arhnoivledge the divine 
pnwer hy which h« .«■■ auuled. Moen randnclsd llio limelilei 
IhiDUgh the daiert. Haunng Ihem thai, if Ibey wonld he obediem. 
Ihay ihould enter inln Ihe happy land of prumiie. which ihe wiier 
Jewi uiiially tindenluud in be a type o( ihe eternal aod i»lnliB[ 
kingdiHD. ID which Ihe Meiaiah waa lu open an entrance. And Moaei 

: .._j ^,1, ^g Almighly for Ihal rebellioiu people, and (topped, 

" "" ■"■ ■" - - -■ ' ierpent in the wilrfemeJB. 

rue penpie couifl not enler into the land of promiae till Mo«a wa« 
dead— by Ihe death of Chhil " the kingdom of heoven wia opened 
to believer* "— Bul Jnmhai delivered u>rroni Ihe (arwone tyranny 
orSuiin and >in. and Ho mmi tt.L who Inily believe in him atid un- 
f«(ned!y repent, /rom the itailt, Ihe power, and the pviiiahmenl of 
Iktiriin: <Ma[ti.!l.)-^eimaChriitFiutaulevilipirili.andrer«ved 
Ihair acknowledinent* both of the dignity of hia Datura and Ihe 
importanps at hii niHiun. He was liiled up on the rnw. and wn 
the aloiieiaenl lor Ihe whole world. He baa alao broughl life en^ 
inmorlalilv to light; and opened Ihe kingdom of heaven to nil ho- 
liflvanL Al uur liireninneF. he halh aniered hitn heaven. Ihal where 
he ii, there hia lultowen may be alio (Heh. vl. 3D. ii. S4. ; John liv. 
S,aj: and aa an itif eooile he nerliveth to make inierceaiioii torall 
DuU eome unia God by him. llJohn ii. 1.; Heb. vii. S9.) 

Muaei wnnighl a great variety of nuraelet, and in thii parlieulKr 
Ihe parallel ii remarkable ; aince beiide Chriit fiterc arcH na a prn. 
pM m Iirmet tike unlo JV<>Ki,intan Ok Lord kaevifact Infaa. inaJI 
iMttigiuaiidUitiiifmdrrtvliichAeLo'dtnUSinloiIo. (Deul. iiiiv.) 
Mnaei wu nol only a lawcivec. a prophet, and a worker oT inireclea, 
but a king ual a prieaL He b called king (Deul. iiiiii. 5.), and he 
bid, indeM, though not the pomp, and ihe mown, and die iceptre, yet 
the ■Dthorliy of • king, and wna the mipreme magiatrale ; and the 
oflice oT prieii he alien eiereiied. In alt theaa offieeatlie reumhiance 
between Moaen and Chrinl wai ilriliing and eiiiet. 

M«aa fed Ihe people miraculomly in the wildemen — Chriil wilh 
bread and with doctrine; and ihe menna which descended from 
heaven, and the loaves which Chriat multiplied, were proper inugei 
of Ihe tpiritual food which the Baviom of the world boituwed upon 



•e oT the huUry of the Ji 
'he caie of dinbedience to 
uch leiTiUe eaUmitiea erv 
lion of the Memnh. The 
'uclion of ao many Jewi al 
the (urviving pMple, anJ 
ni day— calami lie* heyund 
la prophecy of Moaea. 



OLD TESTAMENT [Arr. Tf«. VL 

Ibrlieinlquiliniof hupenj:!'- I vvu t»r r' «- Hliirl, «o« Ilif 

andapen hiu: "llie lio < h 

ma tf jour uika. Hying 1> 't 

ii».- (Deitti.»7.) Mow 
pie, to the top of Mount IS 
perfecl vigour, "v^ien hit e e wu u 
abated."— Chrui luflEred fin the uu> ul tuc 
prrnenreDfiheneiiple. to CalvBiy, where he died in the flowt* 
ngt. and when he wm in hii full natnnl (irengih. Neither ■ 
nor Christ. a> Ikr as we may collect from Mcred hiitory. • " 

them unlit fur the loili ihey undetwcol. Their aotbrinn wMe if 
another kind. 

A* Mnea. a little belan hia death, pmniwd the penpie that Gnd 
would raiK Uiem up a Prophet like unto him-*! Chrvt. taking tean 
nf hia afflicted diiclplea, Hild them. / asilE not lime «ou rimfirrUtf . I 
nU way lie FaAer^ and ht tJiali tftn wx aaoder Ctrnfarar, iJuhn 

xiT.Yale.) « »- 

"lallua ehnililude anil conEnnodcnce, in fo many paitdcu- 
laii, the eflcct of mere chance ! aajf Dr. Jorlin. to whom wc 
an- principally Indeblrd for Ihe preceding drcumslanceii of re- 
semblance between h-Kas Chriit and the Great Prophet and 
LegiaUlor of tbe Jewi: — '- I.el ua eeiTcli all the record) of uni- 
versal luMoi^, and ace if wc can linj a man who waa ao like to 
Moaea ai Chriat trax. If we cannot find such a one, then we 
have tbniid bim of whom Moaea in tbe law and the prophcu did 
write, lo be Jesus of NaBUttb, Ta» 80S of Goo."' 

j 3. The Bbaiah tun lobe a TtoeW, xdHo uwu lo intlnid and 

enlighlen men, 

(i.) Meuiah waitoben Tiachtr. 

PRoritici..^Isa. Lii. I. The Lard hath anointed me toprratli 

good tidings unto Ihe meek.' — ba. liv. 13. All thy people dull 

be laujlu of the Lord. — PnL InviiiZ. I will ojiiai ray moulb 

FuLrii-HixT. — Mark i. U. Jrsus came .... pt-rarhin^ the 
kioRdom of God. — Luke viii. 1. He went ihmughoul mrj citv 
and village, preaching, and showiag Ihe glad . lidiog* of the 
kingiloDi of God. — Maik vi. 0. He went round about all the 
viUagea leacMng. — Luke iv. tS. M. He laughl in theii ayiia- 
gogupn; and be preackcd in the aynaeoguea of Gaiilee. See 
also MsCt iv. 33. a. 36.; Marit L 38. 39.-~MBlt. x\. The poor 
bive the Gospel preached unto tfaem. — MalL xiii. 34. All thew 
Ihingn spnke Jeaus unto the multitude ia parabin, and wiiboui 
a pHiahle agtakc he nol unto ihetn, thai it might be fulfilled ohidi 
wu spoken by tbe prophet, saying, I will cfien ray nwulh io 
/)araiJ«j.— Mark. iv. 33. Wilh many such parabin ^ake h 
the word unU) them. The follomng list of parahlc* may M 
M illustrate the prophetic diatacler of tbe Mcesiab •> ■ tnid 
it ia borrowed from Mr. Atchdeacon Piaie's Vtmdty af^ 
EvangeliaU demonstialcd, pp. SBT — SS9,: — 

1. Of Ibe Blind leaduig Ihe Blind 

2. or the House built on a Rock 

3- or the two Dobtoia 

4 Of the relagaing Demoniac 

S. or Ihe rich Man and his vain Hopes 

(1. or the Lord reluming from s Wedding 

a Of theSower _ 

^LukewA 
9. or ihe Tarea ..'-■■ Han liii. 

10. Of the Seediown Warkiv. 

11. or the Muuard Seed JjtllukJt"' 

13. or iheljeavon MatL liii 

la Of the hid Treaiure Ibid. 

14. Of (he Msrchaiil •eekingPearis Ibid. 

15. or iheNei cut into Ihe Sea Tbid. 

16. Of Ihe good Householder Mwt ^ 

IT. or tbe Dew aoth and old Garment ^MaritMj^H 

I& Of the new Wine and old Bottles ^Maih^^l 

19. or Ihe Plant not planted by God "'^^^H 

ao. Of the l»i Sheep } lI^^^I 

31. Of llie unmerciful Servant HalLB^^| 

> Jiiiiln'n Remarks rni Ecctealaitiul BiHotr, vnl i. pp. laS-IGO isriM 

edlUon. Sfr iJBo Bp. Neman's Dlaaenaiions or "■■- '" — '— ' ■ ■ — 

BO— 101. London, 1T93, olnth ediUoD. 





h. SecL II. 



ItEI-ATlVE TO 'i-HE OFFICES OF THE MESSIAH, 



Shepherd and Lha ^Kp.. 
rmd Samsriian 



Ibiil. 



i the Salt 

V the Fiiwof aiver l«l l-uRe iv, 

' la Prodigsl Son Ihid. 

rihaiiniuil Slswud Luke in. 

If tbsni'h Man tod Lnama Ibid. 

" ■ MMWrconmundinghiiSen-anl LukexviL 

UnjUK Judgv 



Bnd Pub 



IT iba Libuuraia hin 



_ aliliSeicnl Ifnun.. 



Ihid. 
Mall. " 
Ldkaii 
Maau 



Of the wicked Huibandman -'Morkii 

I I Luke r 

Of iKe Gueau biddenand lha Wadding Gument.. Malt i> 

tOf the Fig-lree pnuuig Ibrth Lmvei ^ Mark ii 

( Luke li 

»DriheThiefinlhaNilbl MalLi. 

lOf Ihe Mmi lakingi lore Joumf )■ Maik »: 

iOf IheraiOiruUniriiiibiliirulSeivuil Matcii 

t Of Ihe Tf n Viiji™ MolL ii 

( or Iba Talent* Ibid. 

Ptrkapiidiii Hi fitlaniiig wai/ ie added ■ — 

f. Childran in (be Mukel nM« ! Luhevi 

(Motti: 

|i Tlia alrong Man keeping hia Routs ^^Markii 



'. (ii.) Moiiah woi to iiulmet and mlighltn mm, 
PmaratCT.— laaiah ii. 2. The Imple ihot walknJ in 
^M bad Been t gre*t Ugh -. the; Uiat dwelt in the land of the 
mdow of death. Upon (hem hath Ihe light shinod. 

FniriLxin-.— John lii. 4R. I un come a Ught into 
ra:ld, (bat nbonoevei believelh on me ihould not aln<]< 
Isrlmeu. (See also John viiL IS. ix. 5.)— Luke ti. 3S. 
ighl 10 lighten the GfDlilas. — Acta xivi. IS. To open [heir 
iy*». uid lo tui^ them frotn darkneaa to ligkl, and fcom 
xiwer of Satan unlo God.— Eph. ». 8. Ye wen. Kimeti 
larknea*. bol now ye are light in the Lord ; walk w childrei 
light. — Ada ili. 36. God having roiaed up hia aon Jesus. 
jlim to bleaa ;ou, in turning aira; orcry ono of ;ou from hia 
jBlqiiitiea. 
U 3. Ik UHulobe the Mesfiah, Chriil, or Jlnointed of God, 

■ PxorHicT. — laaiah txt. 1. The 8]Hiil of the Lord God ia 
upon me. because the Lord hath aaoinfed mo to preach goad 
lidrtiga unlo the meek.~.DBn. li. S4. 3li. To anoinl the 
holy.^the Jf»naA the Prince.— Pnl. exxiii. IT. I hav 
■laincd a lamp for mine .inniitlfd. Sec also Paal. Iniii 
51 — Paal. ii. 9. The rulera take counwl logelher agalns 
Lnrd and againal his Anointed or Afeatiah. 

FrLrimitiT.~John IT. 36. *3, I know that the Mr 
eomoft, which is called the CMil. Tbia ia indeed \he Chn 
Ti. 69. We believe and are aure that Ihou art [he Chriat. [he 
Son of the tiTin? God. Bee aim John iL ST. ; MalL xvi. 16. — 
MatL xxii. 83, 6*. The high prieat said, " I adjure thee by the 
living God, that Ihou (ell us whether thau be [he Chriit Iht 
Son of God ;" Jeaus saith unto him, "Thou hut aaid." Set 
also Mark liv. 01. — Acta xviii. SB. He mightily eonvint^ thi 
Jcwa, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jetni 
irsa the Chriit. See also Ada ii. 33. and iiii. 3. — Acta ii. 38 
Let all the bouse of larael knoW annrodly, thut Ciod hath made 
ihat same Jesus whom ye haTe crudlied bolh Lord and Chi 
Phil. ii. II. That every tongue ahould confess thai Jeaua ( 



{ 4. 7!ie MiMiah u 



lobra Prial. 



PaorHECT.—pBal. ex. t. Thou art a frietl for ever, after (he 
order of Melchiudek (cited in Heb. t. 6. vii. 31.). — Zech. vi. 
He ihall be s prial upon hie throne, 

FcLPiLMinT.— Heb. IT. 1*. We have a groat high pri 
that is passed inio the besTena, Jeaus the Boa of God. (See 
aim viii. 1.)— Heb. iii. 1. j. 31. Consider the apoatlo and high 
Meif of our profraaion, Christ Jcaus.— Heb. ii. 17. That he 
night be ■ merdful and faithful high priat in (hinga perttuning 
" ■ ■ " ■ m of the people, — 



H. Tliis man bcc«ti9« he conlinueth forever halli an 
blc fincihisd. 

f S. Tit Xaiia/i uiia, by the offering of hSautelf lu a taetifia- 
for tin, to MaA« an out of tin, to mala rtandlialian for 
-inii/uitji, to BiuAt men holy^ and to datray llit power of Ikt ' 
drmt, 

Paarai:cT.^Iw. lUi. 6. 10, 1 1. 13. The Lord lu[h laid on him 
k« inii/uilg tfui alL Thou ahalt make bia aoul an afftringjar 
n. Ha shall bear lbejrinijui(i«. He bare the tin of many. — 
Ian. ii.Si.TDjfniaA the Iruii^jTrafiDn.lo make an ends/ n'lu, 
n d to make racBncilialian far iniguity, and to bring in an 
cTcrlaaling righteousness. — Gen. iiL IS. It (the seed of woman, 
llie promioed Messiah) shall hruiie thy (Saun'a} head. 

FuLriLKKiTT.— E[^. T. S. Chiist halh giren bimaelf /ir lu, 
in oferiitg, and a lucrifee (o God. (See also S Cor. t. 31. 
Rom. liiL 3.) — 1 John ii. S. Ho ia the propitiation for our aiiu. 
b. ix. 14. Christ, who through the e(cmal Spirit sfferea 
■If vMioul apol, to God.— 1 Pet. i. 19. lifd-vmed—w'iQi 
the preeioua bldod of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish. — 
'"-'** 18. Christ hath once ninrred for ains. the just for the 
unjuaC— Heb. i. 13. This man, allec he had offered one ta- 
rifiee for sins, for erer sat down on the right hand of God,— 
I«b. ii. 13. Neither by (lie blood of goats and ealyca, but by 
lia own blood he enlered in once into Ibe huly place. — Heh. vii. 37. 
tVho ncedeth not daily, as thotie high pncsts, to aSer up sacrilitii 
Hnl for his own Bins, and llien for (he people's; for this he did 
! when he oHi-red up hiouelf. Heh. ii. 35, 36. Not yet that 
ihould O0er himself often, as (he high piicat entereth into 
(he holy place every year wi[h the blood of othen^ But now, 
Ihe end of ihe world hath he appeared to put away an 
by the laerifice of him4elf.—lo\tn \. SB. The lamb of God, 
hich lakrih avny Ihe ifn of the HOild.— Arts *. 31. To give 
penlance to larael and foi-giveiient of tint. — I Cor. iv, 3. 
Chrialdied/ornur ii'nt according to the Stiplurca. — 1 John 1. T. 
The blood of Jesus Chiisl his Son clcunutih u> from all tin.— 
Rom. V. 10. We were rectticiled to God by Ihe dealh of hli 
Son. — 2 Cor. t. 18. Who halh reeeiicileil us lo himself by Jesua 
Christ.— CoL i. SO. By bim (Christ) to [ecoocUo «tl things unto 
hijnacIC — Heb. v. 8, 9. He became the author of *a/tia(ion unto 
all them thai obey him.— 3 Cor. t. 1G. Ha died for all, thai they 
which Uve should not henceforth Iitb iin[o fliemsBlToa, but unto 
bi.m which died for them. (See also Rom. vL 10-13. 1 I'hcsa. 
T. 10.}— IPeLii. 34. Who his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on (he tree, that we, being dead (o sin, ihavld live unis 
ri>Are*tHneif,— Til. ij, 14. Who gave hitnself for us, that he 
tnight reiletm m fram nil imq-iuty, and purify unto himself ■ 
peculiar people tealant af gotil warta. — I Cor. tL 20. Ya m 
bought with a price; [herefore glorify God in your body aitd (■ 
your ,pi,il which are Csffs.— 1 Pet. iv. 1, 3. As Christ bM 
suflered for ue in the flesh, arm ^ounelrea likewise with Ihe sama 
mind; for he (hat hulh milTered in the flesh hath ceased from sin, 
(hat he no longer should live the rest of his lime in the fltsh, to 
tile lusU of men, but la the will ef Gad. 

$ G. The Xetrnah teat to be a Sap.'our, 
Pnni-HXCT.—lsa. lit. 3D. The Hedeemer ihall come to Zlon, 
and to them that turn from Iransgreasion iu Jacob. — l>iL 1 1. Stj 
ye lo the daughter of Zion "Behold Ihy >afi>iiita>i cometh." 

FuLFiLnKKT.-— 1 John It. 14. The Father sent ihe Bon to ba 
the Saviour of iho woild. — Luke iL U. Unlo you ia born ■ 
Saviour, which ia Christ [he Lord. (See also MatL i. St, 
Acts liii. S3.) — John it. 43. We have heard him ourselTea, and \ 
know that this ia indeed (ho Chrial, the Savianr of the world.— 
Ads V. 31. Him halh God exalted with hia right hand to be i 
phuce and a Sa-Tiaur, for to give icpcnlance (o Israel and fbr- 
givenesa of «ns. — 3 Pet. ii. 30. Havi' escaped the pollutiona 
of the world through the knowledge of the Lonl and .Siivisur 
Jesus Chriat. (See also 3 Pet. iii. 18.]— Tit. iii. S. The Holy 
Ghost, which he shed on us abunJsndy, through Jesui Chiut 
O'ai Sa-iHour. — 2 Pet. 1. I. 'Phroagb the righteousness of our God 
and Saviaur Jeaus ChrisL — Phil. iii. SO. From whence (hea- 
ven) wo also look for the Saviaur, the Lord Jeaua Christ. — 

Tit. ii. 13. Looking for the appearing of our great (iod 

and fiaiiiour, Jesus Christ. 

I 7. TAe Matiah mat lo be a Mediaiw. 

PKOrHRcT Peat. ex. 1. The Lonl said unlo my I..ord, Sit 

thuu al my tight hsnd. — Dan. ix. IT. 19. (' " 

thy fcee lo ^ine upon (hy aanctuary that if 

Lord's sake. Defer not for (hine own sake, O my God.-* i 

In. Tin. 14, He diill be Ibr ■ 
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PREDICnONS BY JESUS CHRIST. 



[Af p. Nc 



FiTLFiLMBJcT. — John xW. 6. Jc»Qs saith unto him, "I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life ; no man comcth unto the 
Father but by me." — 1 Tim. iL 5. There is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus. — Heb. xiL 
24. Jesus the mediator of the new covenant. (See also Heb. 
▼u. 22. viiL 6. ix. 15.)— John xt. 16. xvi. 23, 24. Whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you; 
hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name^ — John xiv. 14. 
If ye shall ask any thing in my name I will do it, 

§ 8. The Messiah was to be an Intercessor, 

Propbkct.— Isa. liiL 12. He made intercession for the trans- 

gressorib 

FcLULMiFT. — Luke xxiii. 34. Jesus said. Father^ forgive 
them; fir they know not tohat they do, Heb. ix. 24. Christ is 
entered into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for i/#«— 1 John ii. I. If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. — Rom. viii. 34. Christ, 
who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. — Heb. vii. 25. He is able to save them to 
the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession ftjr them. 

§ 9. Messiah was to be a Shepherd, 

Propkxct. — ^Isa. xL 11. He shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd, he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 
hts bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young. — 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23. 1 will set up one shepherd over them, even my 
servant David. (See also Ezek. xxxvii. 24.) 

FuLPiLMKiTT. — John X. 11. 14. I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine. Other sheep (that is, 
the Gentiles) I have, which are not of this fold. ...and they 
ihall hear my voice ; and there shall be one fold, and one shep- 
herd, — Heb. xiii. 20. Our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd 
of the sheep. — 1 Pet ii. 25. Ye are now returned unto the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls. — 1 Pet v. 1, 2. 4. The elders, 
I exhort, feed the flock of God ; and when the chief shepherd 
shall appear ye shall receive a crown. 

§ 10. Messiah was to be a king^ superior to all others^ the head 
and ruler of the churchy and more particularly exalted as a 
king^ after his sufferings and resurreeiion, 

(i.) Messiah ums to be a King, 

Prophecy — Psal. iL 6. Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion. — Psal. cxxxii. 11. The Lord hath sworn to David, 
" Of the fruit of thy body will I set upon thy throne.'* (See also 
Isa. ix. 6. lv.4. Zech. vi. 13.) — Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. A king^ shall rcicfn, 
and prosper ; this is the nrime whereby he shall be called, " The 
Lonl our rifihteousnegs." (See also Isa. xxxii. I.) — Ezek. xxxvii. 
24, 25. David my servant shall be hiriq- overthera. (See also xxxiv. 
23, 24. Jer. xxx. 9. Hos. iii. 5.) — Zech. ix. 9. Shout, O daugh- 
ter of Joru*!nlem, behold thy king- cometh unto thee. (Cited as 
fulfilled in Matt xxi. 6. John xii. 15. Luke xix. 38.) 

FiLFiLMKXT. — Matt, ii. 5, 6. Thus it is written by the 
prophet, '* Out of thee shall come a governor, tliat shall rule my 
peoi)le Israel." (Mich. v. 2.)— Luke i. 32, 33. The Lord God shall 
give unto him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob for ever. — John i. 49. Nathaniel an- 
swered, " Thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of Israel." — 
John xviii. 33. 36, 37. Pilate said, *'Art thou the king of tlie 



JewsV* Jesus answered, '* My kingdom is not of this world 
is my kingdom not from hence."' Pilate said. ** Art thmi a 
then 1" Jesus answered "Thou sayest that I am a kinj;.^ 
also Matt xxvii. 11.) — Acts v. 31. Him hath God eisited 
his right hand to be a prince and a Saviour. 

(ii.) Messiah was to be a king, superior to all othtrs, ilu 

and ruler of the church, 

Prophbct. — Psal. Ixxxix. 27. 36. I will make him, mi 
bom, higher than the kings of the earth. His throne » tJ 
before me. — Dan. viL 13, 14. One like the Son of M 
There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdon 
all people, nations, and languages should aenre him: hu doi 
is an everlasting dominion. (See also Dan. vii. 27. iL 44.) 

Fulfilment. — Rev. L 8. The Prince of the kings 
earth^-'-l Tim. vL 15. Who is the bleaeed and only pot 
the King^ of kings, and Lord of lords, (See ako Rev. j 
xix. 1 6.) — >Eph. i. 2 1. Far above all principality, and pow 
might and dominion, and every name that is named, not < 
this world, but also in that which is to oome. — PhiL iL 9 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name, which ii 
every name, — Eph. L 22, 23. God hath put all things 
his feet, and gave him to he Head over all things to the C 
which is his body^— CoL L 18. Christ b the Head of the ( 
which ia his body. (See also Eph. ▼. S3.) — ^Eph. iv. 
Who is the Head, even Christ ; ftom whom Uie whole be 

joined together and compacted maketh increase.— 

xiL 27. Ye are the body of Christ, and members in pai 

(iii.) Msssiak the king was to be exalted^ more parti 
after his sufferings and reMwrrection, 

Prophect.— Psal. it 6, 7. (dted and applied to CI 
Acts xiii. 33. and Heb. v. 6.) I have set my King upon i 
hill of Zion. Thou art my Son ; this day have I brgotten 
PsaL viiL 5. Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. — Isa. hiL 
When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he si 
his seed ; and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his I 
Therefore will I dlivide him a portion with the great aod 
divide the spoil with the strong, becaoae he hath poured 
soul unto death. 

Fulfilment. — 1 Pet L 11. The prophets tsti 

forehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that sh< 
low. — Luke xxiv. 26. Ought not Christ to have sullen 
things, and to have entered into glory ? — John xy ii. 
hour is come, glorify tliy Son. — Rom. i. 4. Doi-Iared i 
Son of Gotl with power. . . .by the resurrection fr»>in the 
1 Pet i. 21. God .. , raised him up from the dea«l, a 
him glory. — 1 Pet. iii. 22. Who is gone into heaven, a 
the right hand of G(x\ ; angels, and authorities, aiul jmwo 
made suhject unto him. — Acts ii. 32, 3.3. Jes«is halh (i.. 
up. . . .therefore l>eini? by the riixhl hand of God e\ali«;l 
ii. 8, 9. Beinu: found in fashion as man, he huni!>Ud 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of th 
wherefore God also hath hiijhly exalted him. — Heb. ii. 
see Jesus, who wai* made a little lower tlian the aiieel'' 
Hufferinj? of death, crowned with glory and honour. — He; 
Who. for the joy that was set before him, enduretl iL 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right han^ 
throne of God. 



CHAPTER II. 



THK PRINCIPAL PREDICTION'S BY JESUS CHRIST RELATIVE TO HIS SUFFERINGS, DEATH, RESURRECTION, THE i 

OF THE GOSPEL, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 



[Referred to in page 129. of this volume.] 



SECTIOX I. 



PRKniCTIONS (for the CONFIRM ATIO.N OF HIS DISCIPLES' FAITH) 
THAT THEV WOULD FIND THINGS ACCORDING TO HIS WORD. 

PiiopHECT. — Matt. xxi. 1, 2, .3. Mark xi. 2. Luke xix. 30, 
31. Jesus sent two disciples, saying unto them. "Go into the 
village over against you, and straightway ye shall find an ass tied 
and a colt with her ; loose them, and bring them unto me ; and 



if any nnn shall say aught unto you, ye shall snv, ' T! 
hath need of them,' and straiijhtway he will send ihoni."- 
xiv. 13, 14, 15. Go ye into the city, and there s^hall moi 
man bearing a pitcher of water, follow him ; and whon-sv 
shall go in, say ye to the good man of the house. " Thf 
saith, Where is the guest-chamlvr, where I shall eat the ] 
with my disciples V And he shall show you a large upp 
(8ce aL<o .Matt. xxvi. 18.) 
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uk ix. 4, 6, 6. Luke lii. 32. The; foand 
oil lied by the door wilhoul. in a place where two w»ji 
ud Ihey IcxHe hioi ; and certain of them thU Rood there 
o ihem, " Whal ilo je, looung the colli" and thej' said to 
CTen u Jeaua had commanded, and Ihey let them go. — 
: iiii. 13. Matk lif. 16. The<r weal and found aa he had 



pBoratcT. — John ii. 70,71. HaTe not I cboain you twelve, 
1 one of jrou i* a deiil ! He ipake of Judaa lacariot, the son 
Siinon, for he it waa that ehould betray him. — Mali. xi. IB. 
hold we go up to Jeniaalem, and (he Son of Man shall be 
Oajed unto the chief priest* and unio the wribea. (See also 
lit. x>ii. 2S. Mark. I. 33. Luke ii. 44.]— Matt. Tivi. S. Ye 
lOw, that after two dayi La lliB feast of the pauorer, and the 
V of Mao la betrayed to be crucified.— John liii. 10, II. Ye 
B clean, hut not all; for he knew wlio ihould betray him; 
enfore, laid he, ye are not all dean. (18. ivii. IS.) — Mark. 
T. 18. Jeaiu (aid, Verily I asy unto you, One of you which 
Lteth with me ahsll betray me. (MalL iiTi.Sl. John liii. 21.) 
nke iiiL SI.)— John liii. 2R. He it La 10 whom I ahall give 
■op: — he ga*B it to Juda* Iscjiiot. (Hark liv. 2ah)~-MBrk 
if. 42. He that betnyeth me ia at hand. (Malt iiiv. 46.) 
Fri.FiL«E^T.— MalL iivL 14, lb. 16. One of the tweke. 
lUed Judaa lacariot, went unto the chief prieati nnd said nnlo 
lem, Whal will ye give me, and I will deliver him onto you 1 
nd ihey covenanted with him for diiity pieces of silver; and 
■vm that lime he.aou;ht opportunitv to betray him. (Mark liv. 
0. Luke iiiiL 3. John lui. 2.)— Malt. iivi. 47—49. Judaa. 
ne of the twelve came, and with him a Ki^at multitude with 
worda and alavea, from the chief piieiits and elden of the people. 
4aw he that betrayed him gave them a sign, saying. Whomsoever 
ahall kisa, (hat same ia he, hold him fast ; and forthwith he 
aiM to Jcaui, and said, Hail, Master, and kissed hint. 

(2. JViat hit other tSiclpla would furiaJu him. 
PaoPHicT.- Mark. liv. 27. Matt. xxvi. 31. Jesut sailh unto 
ihem. All ye shall be oflended because of me Ihis night; for it 
IS written, "I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
•icalteied." — John xvi. 3S. The hour comelh, yea is now come, 
that ye shall be arattered every man (o hia own, and shall leave 
me alone. — John ivUL S, 9. Jesus answered, If ye seek me, let 
these go their way ; that the saying might be fulfilled which he 
qiake, Of them which thou gavest me have I lost none. 

FoLriLalsT— Matt. iivi. 56. Thou all the ditcipla toB- 
aooaL hiat a ni/ /«</.— Mark. liv. 53. And thf</ ill t'ORSOOi Aim 
and /.(i. 

{ 3. T^al Feler would dmy him, 
PpoFHKCT.- Luke xiii. 31, 32. Simon, Simon, behold Satan 
hath desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat; but 1 
hnve prayed for thee, that thy (ai\h fell not ; and when tbou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.^ohn liii. 38. Wilt thou 
lay down thy life for my sake T Verily, verily, I say unto thee. 
The cock shall not crow till tbou hast denied me thrice. (See 
also Matt. xivi. 34. Luke iiit. 34.)- Mark xiv. 30. Verily I 
■ay unto thee. Thai this day, even in this night, before the cock 
crow twice, thou shall deny mo thrice. 

pDLriLMixT.— Luke ixii, 60, 61, 62. Peter said, Man, 1 
know not what thou aayest; and immediately, while hp yel 
(•imke, the cock crew. And the Lord turned, and looked upon 
Peti-r ; and Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had 
Bsid unto him. Before the cock crow, Ihou ahall deny me Ihiice ; 
and Peter went out and wept bitterly. (See also Matt, xxvl 7S. 
Ji^in iviii. 27.)- Mark liv. 72. The second time the cock 
crew, and Peter called to mind the word that Jesua aaid unto 
him, Before the cock crow twice, thou ahall deny me ihrice^ 



pRornicT. — Matt-ivi. SI. Mark viii. 31. Luke ii. 22. Je- 
ms began to teach and to show unto his disciples, how that he, 
the Sun of Man, moat go unto Jerusalem, and aufler maay things. 



and be rejected of the elders and chief prit-;ti and scrihea, and be 
killed, and after three days, be raiaril again the third day. — 
Maik ii. 31. MatL iviL 22, 23. The Son of man ahall be 
deUvered into the handa of men, and they shall kill him : and . 
aftor that he is killed, he shall rise the third day.- Mark i. 33, 34. 
MatL II. 18, 19. Luke iviii. 31—33. Behold we go up to Je* 
rusalein, and all things that are wrillen in the prophets concern* 
ing the Son of Man shall be sccompliHhed : and the (ton of man 
shall be betrayed, and delivered unto the chief priesta, and unto 
tha scribes; and they ahall condemn him unto death, and shall 
deliver him Hnio the Gentiles. And they shall mock and spite- 
fully cntnal hilDt and shall acourge him, and shall spit upon him, 
and shall kill him, and cruci^ him; and the third day he shall 
rise again. 

F c LEI LKEKT.— John xl. S3. Thcy took counsel together ta 
put him to death.— MatL xxvi. 4. Mark xiv. 1. Luke xxiL 2. 
And consulted bow they might lake Jesus by subtilty and put 

him (o death Malt. ixvi. 66. Mark xiv. C4. Luke xxii. 71. 

They answered and said, "He is guilty of death "... .and Ihej 
all condemned him lo be guilty of death. — Malt iivii. 26. Luke 
ixiil 24. John xix. 16. When he had scoured Jesus, he de- 
livered him to be crucified. — John lii. 18. Malt. xxiviL 36 

Luke xiiiL 33 Golgotha-, where ih'y crucified him, and 

two olhcrs with him. Luke xxiv. 6, 7. 26, 46. Remember how 
he spake unto you, when he was yet in Galilee, saying, "The 
Son of Man must be delivered into the handa of dnful men, and 

be crucified, and the third day rise again." " Ought not 

Christ to have suffered these things!" Thus it behoved Christ 

to aufler, and lo rise from the dead the Ihinl day.— Acts ii. 23. 
Him. ...ye have taken, and hy wicked hands crucified and 
slain.— Acts xiii. 27. They have fulfilled {jhe pmphfcin) in 
condemning him. — Acts jvii, 3. (_Puul opfntit and alleged aui 
of the Sciifrn.-a) That Christ must needs have suffetwl and 
risen again from the dead.— GaL iii. 1 Chiisl hath evi- 
dently been set forth crucified among you. 

(ii.) The PLACE when he should tuffer, viz. al Jeruaalem. 

PaopHici— Matt ivi. 21. Luke in. 31. He must go unto 
Jerusalem and sutler.- Luke xiii. 31. 33. Herod will kill thee. 
It cannot be thai a prophet perish out of Jerusalem. — Luke iviij. 
31. MatL II. IB. We go up to Jerusdem. and all Ihinss thai 
are written by the prophets concerning the Sun of Man shall be 
accomplished. 

FcLTiLMBHT. — Loke xxiv. 18. Art thou only a stranger in 
Jerusalem, and hast not known the thinga which are come to 
pass there in these days T (See alxo MatU xivii. Mark xv. 
Luke iiiii. John lix.)— AcU liii. 27. They that dwell at Je- 
rusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yel 
the voices of the prophela, which ant read every Sabbath-day, 
Ihey have fulfilled Ihem in condemning him. — Heb. xiii. IS. 
Jesus.. ■ .Buflered without the gate. 

(iii.) The miBoitB,buwhom At mat lo luffer, -vn. partiaibrli 

by the Chief Friatt and Uenlilei. 

(a.) By the Chief Priatt. 

PaarRicT.- MatLivi. 21. Mark>iiL31. Luke ix. 22. Ha 
must aufler many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes.— MatU xviL 13. Likewise shell also the Son of Man 
, suffer of them.— Mark x. 33. The Son of man shall be delivered 
I to the chief priests and lo the acrihea, and they shall eondemii 
him to death. 

FuLFiLMEUT,- Mattxxvi. 3, 4. John li. 63. Then aasem. 
bled logethei the chief priesta and the scribes and the elderl 
of Ihe people onto the palace of the hidh piiesl who was called 
Caiaphas ; and consulted that Ihey might take Jesus by subtilty 
and kill him.— John xviii. Li. 24. MatL xxvi. 57. They ted 
him away to Annas firsL Now Annas had sent him bound 
unto Caiaphas Ihe high priesL— MatL iivi. 6,^, 66. Mark xiv. 
64. The high priest rent hia clothes, saying, " He hath apoken 
blasphemy. — what think ye!" They onswered and said, "He is 
guilty of death." Matt, xivii. 20. Luke iiiil 18. The chief 
priests and elders persuaded the multitude that ihcy should ath 
Baiabhaa. and destroy Jesus.- Luke iiiv. 20. Acts xiii. 28. 
The chief priests and rulers delivered him to be coodemBad to 
death. 

(t.) Bi/ the Gentila. 

FnoFRKci.- Luke xviii. 31, 32. Mark x. 33. M«tL zz. IS. 
The Son of Man ahall be delivered lo the GcnUles. (Note, that 
when Jesus foretold that he slmuld he crucified, il also iinpGtd 
that he should he delivered Ui the Gruljlcs; lot crucifiximi Jni* 
Roman nol a Jewish puntthmcnl.) 
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PROPHECIES BY JE8U8 CHRiaTT 



FvLPiLSEHT. — Att« niii. 38. Though they found no cauw 
of deslh in liim, vet dciired they Pilale Ihit he should be slein. — 
Matt, ixvii. 2. 'Mark. I*. 1. The; delinred him onto Pontiui 
Pilsle the goTornai. — John xviii. 31, 3S. Pilite uid unto them, 
"Tike je him, and judge him according to your law." The 
Jew*, thecefore, raid unto tiim, " It ia not lawful for ub to put an; 
mui to death ;" that the saying of Jesua might be fullil ted.— Mark 
IV. 15. Luke iiiii. 34. Pilate delivered Jevaa, wheu be had 
ftourged him, to be cniciGed, — Act* iv, 37. Againat thj holy 
child JeaUB. whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Ponliui 
Pilaw, wilh the Gentika and ^e people o( Israel, were gathered 

^iv.) Tie mtnino- of hii tufferingi, vii. fry mocking and 

(a.) Jttiu fortiiild ihai he thould bt mocked. 

PaoFBiGT.— Mark. ii. 13. The Son of Man mutt auHer 
many thiaga, and be act at nought — Luks iviii. 32. Mark x. 
34. The Bon of Man ahall be delivered to the Gentilea, and 
ihall be mocked, anil ipitefutty intreated, and apittsd on. 

FoLriLMiBT. — tl the high prieit'i.— MbU, xxii. 67, 68. 
Mark li*. 65. Then did they apil in hii face, and bufleted him, 
and Btheri Boiola him with the palma of their handa, saying. 
Prophecy unto ua, thou Chriat, who i* he that amote thee," — 
Before Jfend^-Luke iiiii. 11. Herod, with hia men of war, 
■el him at nought, and mocked him, and arrayed him in a gor- 
geoui rohe,-^l» Pilale't judgmtat AoW.— Mark iv. 17, 18, 19. 
Matt, iiiii. 39. John ill. 3. They clothed him with purple, 
and platted a crown of thorn* and put it about hia head, and 
began to adute him, " Hail, king of the Jew*!" and they amole 
him on the head with a reed, and did apit upon him, and bowing 
their kneea wonhipped him. — .^t the Ctnu. — Mark it. 39 — 33. 
They that pasaed by railed, on him, wagging their head) artd 
aaying. " Ah, ihou that deatrayeat the temple, and bulldeal it in 
three daya, laie thyself, and come down from the croaa." Like- 
wiae, alao, the chief priests, mockiag. aaid, among tbems 
vrilh the BCiibeB, " He aaied others, himself he cannot race ; let 
Chriat the king of Inael descend now from the cnMa, that 
may aee and believe." And they that were crudGed with him 
(Billed him. 

(ft) Jenu foretold that he should be crucified. 

PaorHEci — John iii. 14. As Moaea lined up the serpent in 

the wilderness, ercn aa must the Son of Man be lifted up 

John xii. 33. And I, if I be [more rsrrrcrfy. whi-n I am) lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all mm uniu me.— John viii. aS. 
When ye have lifiai up tlie Bon of Man, then shall ye know 

that I am he. — Matt. II. 19 To mock and to scourge and 

to crucify him. 

FfwiLMsaT.— Matt.iiMi.31. John lii. 16. Thcv led him 
away to crucify him.— Luke iiiii. 33. Mark. \v. SO, 35. When 
they were come to llic place whioh is called Calvary, there they 
crucilied him. — Luko xiiv. 6, 7. Kememher how he spake to 
you The Son of Man must be be crucifieil. Com- 
pare also Luke iiiv. 30. Acta ii. 23. and iv. 10. 1 Cor. i. S3. 
Gal. iiL I. 



PHDFaacr.— John ivi. 16. 22. A little while and je th 
see me, and again a hole while and ye riiall see me, bw 
go to th« Father. I will see you again.— Malt. uii. 33. 
liv. 38. After I am risen sgsin I vrill go before vou int 
lee — Matt, ixviii. 10. Mark iii. 7. Go tell my brethn 
Ihey go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 

Fi'L?TiHi:cT.— Mark ivL14. John II. 19. Lube n 
He appeared to the eleven aa they sat at nwal. and up 
them with their unbelief —Matt. uviiL 16, 17. The ele- 
dples went away into Gahlee, inlo a mounlnn where Jei 
appointed them. And when thej hw him they wonhippr 
but some doubled. — John iii. 1. Jeans showed htitiKt 
to the diadptea at th« sea itf Tiberias.—! Cor. it. b, 6. 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve, alln thai be was i 
above five hundred brethren at once. 

j 7> Jaut Chriat forrloid hit ateeruian inlo htaxi 

PaopHiCT.— JobnTi.63. Whatif yeshall seetheSon 
ascend up where he was before. — i<L 28. I came 1x1 
the Father, and am come into the world ; agun I le 
world and go to the Father. — xi. 17. I am not yet aaei 
my Father ; but go to my brethren and aay unto them ' I 
onto my Father and your Father, and to my God and Ton 
(See alao John vii. 33. xtiL 33. zi*. 19. aitd XTii. 1^) 

FoLFiLKsiiT.- Mail ivi. 19. After the Lex) had 
unto Ihem, he was received up into beaTco, and nl on tl 
hand of God. (See also Luke ui*. 51.)— AcU L9. 10. 
they behehl he was taken np, and a cloud received hm 
their sight. They looked steadfastly towards heaven a* 1 
up — Eph. iT. 10. He that descended is Ibe same a 
ascended up far above atl heavens. See alKi 1 Pet. ill. S 
ii. a. ii. 14. vi. 30. 1 Tim. ill. 16. 



SECTION m. 

JS CHRIST RELATITK TO T 



$5. J 



i( Chrifl predicted hit rt 



PRorRECT John ii. 19. St. Jesus aaid, "Dealroy lhi« tem- 

pie, and in three days I will raise it up." He spakr nf Ihe temple 
of his body. — John x. 17. I lav down mv life thni I mifihl lake 
it again.— Mark x. 31. {Sec also Mark iiii. 31. J.uke ix. 23.) 
They shall kill him, and ill" third day he slinll rt!<c ngnin— Matt 
sivii. 63. 63. The chi.-f prii-sta and Pharisee" came together to 
Pilale. saying. Sir, we renu'mber tlinl Ihst deeeiver ssid, while 
he wan yet alive, " AOcr three days t will rise attain." 

FuLFiLMRBT. — I.iikfi xxiv. .1. 6. Why awk ye the living 
among the dead ? he i* not hem, bul i" risen ; reinember how hn 
apake to vuu when he niiri yrl in (lalilee. See nlsn Matt, xxrili, 
6. and ii'viii.tl. 11. Luke xviv. I.<i. Ht. 36. John ix. 14, 19. and 
xii. 4.— Johnx-L. 37. Tlu^n snilh he to Thomas, -Reaeh hilher 
Ihv finger, and liehold my handn. anil reach hither thv bond and 
thrust it inlo mvwile; and be r.rt fiiilhless, hut believing."— 
Acts i. 3, To whom also he showiil hiniself alive af>,.r Iii- [»i'<- 
flion by many iiifHllihli- proofs, liciiig seen of them forlv ilivs,- 
Acta X. 40, 41. Him God raised up the third ilny. nnd shoived 
him openly, not to all Ihe people, but to witnessm rhnsen before 
of God, even to ua. who .Ud eat and drink wiili him after he ro« 
from the dead. See also Act< ii. 3S. end iv. 3.1. 1 Cor. xv. 30. 



vii. 3. l: 



i. 23. Kon 



" and ihull lift. 



inB|iirauon. deceived Ihe people, leadiri 
deserl. He does iml indeed eiprcmly i 
the .VfMioA or Chriiii : vei he wys tlisi whi 



thnt'cioJ would Ihere fho«."[hem'^eH''elB i' 
Ihe l{i>mati yike. nhirh ihme i 



•■Ihe 



ere n1n» 
.' Tlie Kanie hti-t.T.nii f 

■ew Ihe jiMiple atier ihem 



Ki*iiiJi.gi>vemi)r«or)iidnin, jiiilging lho»e proeeciiii.iti. :: '* 

delni'limenis nf snldicn^ nnd deslin>'ed grrni niiniher* i.i' tKi 
poiMilnre. Among ihese impiwlnra were Ikiiilheiio. llj- S 
uho amimed that hn was the rhrisi Kirel<ilil ht- .Mv<^ 
Magus, who aaid Ihat he appeared among ibe Ji'u.aiiri 
Coil ; and Theudna. who, pretending to l<e a pn.i.liei. l.■^-<i:^ 
of Ihe |<enple to lake their g.nls and Gill.'u- him l.> t'<e n>> 
declaring thai be was diiinelvrommiFii.mrd. ni,.r il.it f.: 
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REJ-ATTTE TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERD8ALEM. 

I tbii prapfi>cy lilfrafljr, oT [rrmnn or c« 
L 9. Wlien \ "« aTcnxt, in 



(ii.) TKesicoNi 
*mnratvi, — M>tL i 

tluttt hear a/ wart _ .. .. . . . . .. _ .. . 

tint ye be nfl IrcubUd, and lerriSed , for aU that lAiiiri r.eilu. meniiun one al Rome in Ihe ome rrign. aiid bbvi. ihi 

tl fmu It Ixu: bul Ihe end it not uti, ihs roipiof Nero, iho cHimofLMdicM, liierapuiui.aniiColowei 

. ~! . - ... flv«Hhro*n ; uuj ll«l Ihs celebratpd cily uf Pumpeii in Csinj 



MSN it. Wart 
w. 6. Mark liiL T. Luka x 
. «/ -mar,, mid 






]>ca. Poui 



...11 ibf»hod™ appfoafhing Hi 

Mlion or JaruHlem. Ih< grvsIBiI Bgit 
fin, and the itruggie for ihe •urrmi 
mdBd by Hvera uhI bloody 
n. Hid Vileiliitf, lufferad vh 
bwan maDifa& The emparar Cabj 

tl to eocajj* with » irapioiu a reqi 
jnTiBon. which hh prcTantod by h 

■(*« j»(iii)'dticipl(a)i«»(*(roa4fcd,_ _ _. 

J appcoaching deiiirucuon of [heir nniion; but &e md i* nu 
■a iTenti. ■Iirming M IharHcnted, were oaly the preludei 
Mdful and uunulIuDui •oanee thai fallowsd. 



^jy "' 



rreviira.iy lo me ue- ,iaothat earthquake al Rome w n 
prevailed in the Roman ii«[,»OBd in [he reign of Galht'» 






.lb.. (t.) Thtri 



vmnunded 

eqiience of a poBlive re- 

ilh.' Jeiui Chriit ailded, 
peeling 



There ihall be fearful nghtt 



PaOFHiCT.— Luke xii. 
and ligTi* fnn heaven. 

FtiLFiutENT. — Many pmdigiea are related by Joiephui; pardcu- 
larly thB[ in Jud»a,Bl ihe rommBncementoflhewar, and belbie lh« 
liegeorjeriiaaleni by Tilut." there bmhe aul a prodigiuua iiDnn inth* 



■ioni and belluKiiigiorih 



rrible thun 






, ,. ,. . ^. 1 , . . . J waicomineupon men, whenihf ■yiifmuf ilii» wurld «iiii[hm«-nintn 

rDLnLMr<T.-In iha prediction, Chn.1 d"cl™ thai greater d* .„^t, tAaiuitf. and any me Boufd gue- Ihal ihfw «onde™ purlend- 

tencea than [boae which happened under Caligula would take ed lonieirand calamiui thai were imnending"" The ramehinoriaii. 

M 111 Ihe latter part of Claudiui'i reign, and dunng [hat of Nero. ,„ .h, p4(ireii u, hi. hiatory of the Jewi.h wilr, undpnnke. to recrcd 



itatania. A.1 1 
■ted. and, divid 



-' whole' naiiun of Ihe Ji 



•ui tha nghlof the cily, |^,„ 



anembird ID celebraii 



■ceded it ; and acciirdmgly in hii liith 
led (or a «bole year.— 3. The peo^ 



I bnght di 



1 ligbi Bl 



gthen 






andplun 
II, and made i 



riiiea and 'illsgea uf th( _ 
if [he people. The Syriana, in revenge, dc 
'oflhe Jev,i,and ereiy cily.ai Jnaephui< ei, 
to [n-D annieB. At Scy[hopoli>° Ihe inhabilanlico 
who resided ai 



Bcy[bopolit° 
i them lo Ii; 



rd by the prieat 
uj ncnnce, omugni lonn a lamn in me inioaie of [he lemple. — ■ 
1. The easlem gale of Ihe temple, which wai of tulid bia^ and 

ind nai lailened by ainng ban and bolti. uai neen at Ihe aiiih 

h f .1.. nighl opened ofile own accord, and could hardly be ihut 

Before Ihe Kiting of the tun there «b> Been all over iha 



oonirymen: and, after [he vicmry, ba« I y Belting upon then. Iw ' .oup,' jhanoi. and anni« figbiing in .he tloud>, and beaieginr 

ngbi. they murdered above thirteen ihouBuid of ^em. and Bp«led ,i,i„Z6. Al the fe»t of Pen[e.«i, i, rhe prir.1. «ere going inio ihl- 

heir goodi, Al Ancalon" Ihey killed two Ihoiiiaod five hundred, al inner lemnle bvmahl as mualloatlend iheir service ibev heard fint* 

•loleniaiB two Ihouaand, and made nolB few pnjoneii. The Ty nana motion and noiw am " . . . ' J . 

■iniuiylndealhandimprijoned r™™. The people of Gadara did ™, *„„._x whw 

ikewiBF. and all Ihe olher citiei or Svna in [HOportion u Ihey haled j„„, g„ oidinav coi 

«r^^e'j™Tnd H^hV™ m'd mm""a'rOT'Uh"Bid''''blfl'^ "'''™ ""■ "'^ '*" 

lh«JewB'to™ruraherof(iny'[hi)iiBand. The peopleof DamBieuB,' ^^^rml-sT™^'^ 

MO, "napired againal Ihe Jew, of Ihe aame cily. and uaulling them , ^ „„ j„ 

unanned. kdled ten ihouBand of ihem. The rmngof fea^dmn ofptnu* grtiomt and ihe bral 

hmgdom portended the open wan. of different "'"ffhiea and pro- e^jeavoured by .irip« an.i .u...u™ «. ™.n..,. n.m : .>u. ..< «... «, 

Tinrea againal one another; ai IhalOof the JewB whodwelt in Perea ^■^J^^ » oioumlul toIm " K'or icw la Jtrumlrm '' Thin he romini 

uairiBI tSe people of Philadelphia mncerning their boundi while j f ;^ ^ ; ^,,^1 locelhpr.'flnd Hwcially bI i 

eSp.™ Pad™ w» p™"™;« ; and lhaii"of the Jewa and GalilsBn. g^,, f^,,,^,. . J^ i,e neiiher grew h«^, n„r ««, litrd ; bii w, 




(iii.) 7Re THIRD BiOB it, Famitta and Patiknea. 

FaorHicT.— Matt. iiix. 7, Mark liii. 8. Luke trL 10. 
And there thalt be faminet and peuiltncet. 

FL'LriufKKT. — There waa a ftmine predicled by AgabiiB (AcU li. 
ia)whirh ia menlioned bv 8nen>niua.TBciliu. and Riipebiua.n and 
mhirh tawir. ra pail inlht dai/i of Clandiiii Cirnr, and wb> vi leveK 
at Janinlem. thai (Jnaephiia ihfomu ua) many people periihed Ebr 
WBii of find.i' PeUtteura are Ihe uiual altemlanu of raminea, aa 

■pMemical diilemper. Thai JudCB wbi afUictnl with peatilenre we 
laam from Juaopbiia ; who ajt ihal when ore Niger waa put to dealb 
br Ihe Jewiah lealola. beaides niher mlBmilieik he imnreraled famine 
•lid pnhirm upnn them, "all which imprecation! 

(it.) TTte rociiTH sins t» Earikguaka. 
PioFHECT. — Malt iii». 7. Mark liii. B. Luke ui 
T^ere ihall be earihguahei. 

FoLriLHENT. — RirlAfuo^i, in pmphetic language, mean co 
Anna and popular inaiirreriinnii : if iheae be intended. Ihey 
already been nolicad under ihe aecond aign ; bni if 

1 Jovph. Anlkl. lib. IH. c. S (al. 9.) Re Bell. Jnd. lib. 2 r. in. 

• lbl'LtibX.c. 7. il, Ac DeBell.Jud.nbl.e.l3.tT.c.lS.I1. M 
Hu'lwn. 

• Ih-de.iatl. ilbldtS. Mbid.tS. VlinJovph. IS. 

• De Bell. Jud.llb. 2 c. 18,i K. i IbhMI. elS ■ llil<l. chap. 9). I 

• Jna. AdL lib, 9). F 1. II. "Ibid. c.B Da BrII. Jud.Kb 9. e.12. t ^& 
•• Ibid. e. IT. 'ifbU. lib. 4.r-9 10, 

>a tlnttaatno^hiCluHlKc. la TacM Anoalea, Ub 12. c. 43. Einebli 
RM. Eerl lib. S. c, K 
•• AMiq. Ub. n e.3. i 1 (aL >.) ■> Da Ball. Jnd, Ob, 4. c «■ 1 1, 



ihat Taciiiu, the Roman h 
unt of the lame orcnrrenrea. lie nyk".'ihal Iher* 
!ral prodigiea. arnuea were iven engagirg in Ihe hea- 



audden lire of Ihe clODda. the doora of Ihe I 
daparting. and liken-iae a great molioi 



i tiiddenly, 

Dr. Jorwi'a 
ilv liiroiold 
Lnow ihat 



iiy perlinenl :— If Chriel 
thia, many who give little heed lo portenia, and who tnow ihat 
hiaioriBni have been too rreduloiii in thai |iiiiit. vioiilH hove Bna peered 
ihat JosephuB eiaggeraied, and thai Taciiiia wna mimiformed ; Imt aa 
Ibe leitimoniH of Joiephui and Tarii>i. icnnm ihe prrdirtiona 
ofChrial.FO the predictioniof Chriat nmliim iho wooden re ronJed 
by Iheae hiaioriBni.^ 

(vi.) TTit Bars eiaa it, TTte pentculiim of llie Chriitiaiu, 

Panrniio.— Mark xOi. 9. MatL nil. !1. I.iilte ui. 18. 

Bi'l before all Ikne Ihingt, they thalt lay hmtili on pen, and 

perteevte you, and tkalt deln-er t/eu up lo caancili, la th» 

• • PhlVialralna. inVluApollonM, Ilk I.e ni. 

• ' Tacit] Aniwlei, lih II c.'J!. 

!• Ibiif till. 15. c !£i. ThIa canhniukc l> memionpil l.t Senrca Nat 
Qiiatrt. Hb. B. e. I. 
■•Kiieienii.^.inRalbi, c. IR. 



Po.m on the M nf JrruwIfBs pp. W.-lll. 

rielubri Ibre^ et aiidUamBierhniumvoi. ErrJ^tr 
nwma auedrnilnn. TacU. Hba-libG^ c. la. p. 91. > 
•• Jonhi'a Raauka on EcclariaMlcal Btatny, n 



tgnag^gtiei, imd !• prittiu, U t» htalati and tItaU hit! 
ycK. And)eihaltielialed»faanatitu,aDAtlkaUbeinii^hi 
hejtra raltn tmd Ungt fir mg atiw^t tata, fir a tettimoay 
tlgtUiut tA«L 

rnLruMCKTi^-'nia pi Tk ioB wilk'Wfaioh tha daw « ipKificd, ii 
my mntriiabla. tniioutij lo tha oihar pcofiioMiei of die ijm- 
inielioa of Jwillw. tta dtMJpUaoTJMUiChnH wan tan^hi tu 
•ipacit ibataidriupi«f pstweutiMi and how eucdr thia pmiinion 
. imi«r«oav)MiadwaBBri<adiDl)W'Ac«<if ifaa AjnOlai. Thtra 
in And Ihalaaaawaca itfi'wraif la catwcfaai Pacer and John, (w. 
K; A&] BoaM wan IratyJU tffan nitn an< tnv*, aa Paal belbn 
Gallin (!«» lU, (fUli iii*.),FaMaB and Agrippa (nv.). Biaia bad 
■ amrtt BBri aititflM dkU •■ lUr aAviarts an ■« aU( (a fBUH • 
aarmi^bwttiaNUaf 8M)ibMl»l.la).tbat tky wra «l nUe le 
naif *la audgai •>< Aa wt( ^ MiUdt if vaftii aod hnl nada evao 
FUiiMH«lb{iiiT.».],aDdtlMOo^aiia rnnUcd uanui aU 
OKadtkn and pafaasocian wfaatovari SaoM vran aMHaM«^ ai 
IWihiiJJbIwSt.Ij. agqww»f»iw< w .a»ft«l«ndaiii»ttvH3.v 
Bom* wan /Ml la dMA aa BlapbMi (tu. 98.), and JaMa Iba bn>dMi 
af John (bL SJ. Bnl IT «« woaU look ftrAar, «a km h mora 
■ilana h aly pnwf of »h« Iraih af Ikh rndictioo,lB Dm paiaaouiiona 
MteNan,hwbick(baMMitaBbai1aaiodMrClirWwia) Ul ihoM> 
nn tnal CWmpUoa of ow ftUb, 8l hiar and SL PauL And it 
wan aiwrai yfvbM, a TNtnllian* ma* it; k ma 
Aavaiynama. Ttanghanaro waapoawwaJofaTarr: 

Cit «aa eriBa aooogh if ba ifaa a CtruliaBi ao u. 
pioor^ WBcdi, tiiat &a]r Aonld ba halad if ail ml 



PBKDICnONa BT JESUB CHREBT 



liin ihal It »mtl»lMi u e t t p f»dbMnim*atli 
r litnin lo latt my Mtg'm^.U, kmm. .. 
.. f H M, >U IM MmA* 4tf&l la Mia 4 
^armrnt (wlikb hr had lhtaim.^MH a^MitMmbnMDl). 

FuLRLsEnr. — Tliu toiflaal « 



■Miraaatft HaneawoNdMtaqnnwnaajpinsamoagibabaaihim- 

ta«padBN>,aa$ba±a1[:bihltan. ^ 

(tIL) Tic amvn nmi ««, 7%e JV w n L 'ii y ^ Ot Gotpil 



zUL 10. THa Ga>^ mm( & 
The 



f 9. TIlaCinuaHtaiueto^ttaJMrudMnq/'JEnMa/e 
(L) 7fa> Si^ ■/ AniaoAm iy Ott Somm Jrmia. 

PnimioT^LnlM sxL SO. Matt, zxit, IS. Maik xiii 14. 
mot jia aJUII Ma AnuabM eaa^oMBrf wi(A oriBlaa, [nS 
(Aa ata t w i na tfai i a/* ^Ma^ntfan, iptkoL a/ ty Amfrl l^ke pn. 
UM, ataadby wkeft f( aiyU naf, fa tla Mr ^Ja«e,— lAn I 
•ma* (tat lt« AaafaMaii Ocm/ (i i^fA—J^nka zix. U. 7M* 
rfajra itoll eaaa >pa» (Aw, (Aa( i)U)«« «iiri«ra aioU coat a Irenek 
nimd abtat Ihet, amd etmpatt Ihte mtid, and ketp ihte In 

FoLnunNT.— Tlie deroted p1ar«, whirii wat Ihe inntBdinlp 'ibji 
of tlicHf Ibrniidable d^nuTicialionr, a here moa[ clparly piintf rl ouL 
The oAmif^jia/raji of dfaottitiim in Ihfl Romiiii Army ; and fhe a^i'mhifi' 
tioa aj driolaliini rlaHiliag in Iht hnty plare ii Ihe Romaij 
pnoBinped annind Jeruialem; Tnr not only ibe liMnpleand iht 
tainun nhirhitMood. hiilBlao [he whole cily of JeniMlem and « 
furlaii)^ of land round it. were arcounled huly. Thii Jeiuh 
daclawd lo he i)k nAmninadon nf drtrialion tj^kryi nf by Dai 
nro/itiet in hii ninlh and f levenih chapisn ; and no let every oii 
rrada iheie pnipheciea undenlaiid ihem.and in relerence luih 
«venl Ihov are undereTond hy ihe rahbina. The ICnman array 

of LhB empewf end Ihe eoi;lea. which were ramed in rrtml . ..._ 
lagioni. were mgardeJ wiih religiaua obhnrrenro hy the Jevii, oa (hey 
were ranted among Ihe psEBii deitie«, and reverenrcd wtlh divi' - 
hgnoHia. Joeephua relilw. thai afier the rily ma taken. Ihe Homt 
bruughi their enalana inio ibe temple, placed them over the catli 
Kate, and aaerifieed lo ibem iberr.' 

A Irnch vaa hlenlly 'n>r ahont JrruHileni, when that rilv n-aa I 
aieged byTitiia Tbn H.imnn (kttnicf ivmi-iifr-l it reimd iilm,l r„ 

pnrjert In tiirroiind Ihi' wbnle rily wilh a wal), yet Tim* aiiimal 
nil arrov >i> make ibe alieiiipL Jiii<p|)hii> haH i;ivo]i a very pHrtiiu 
an:niinlaf(liehiiildinEi^lhla nail: whirh, be Mp. nun eflerlei] 
litre davt, ibungh it waa not Ion than Ihirly-miit furlmet (npa' 
nrw Enitliah niileal in lanith, and had Ihirteeii tovkcn rm-lcd ai. p 
per diatnneiM. in nbich Ihe Human anldien npre placeil. aa in i 
riaom When Ihnw'all waa ihua rnm^cted. ihc Jen wero n inrlaid 
ateixrjr lide. ibat no pcrpon could enfipe uiii iinbediy, am' 
liairni iinild he broiieht in : lo Ibnt ibe heaiejtcd Jewa were 
in the moei terrible diitreia by the lamino Ihnt enaued.* 
(ii.) Chritl't pnp/ielic adriee lalht Christiant who might tlltn 
be in Jermaltm to malte their escape. 
PnOPHiirT.— Mntl. x>i*. IB — 18. Marli ^iii. 14— Ifi, Luke 
X>i. SI. Then lei Ihem vliicli are in Jnitra Jlee to 
taiiii. anil lei (Arm vhich are in ihe miihl o/il depot 
lei Ihfm Ihal are in Ike [adjacent] cmtmriei entrr 



■JJUfTini^mi^w 



, , ... ndacMand all th« aai^m pi 

the i»lamandlhahilloe»Mia>.w>Mfli>a»S 

itand lUc (^ounincs aai th* aaWiin ada of the aim M 
e»pBaal[y tboM *hicb i ' ' ' ' ' 



tillage^ 
— men lu aama^/Ot 10 BM 

if». lotbatMUIb jBarafNam,. 

_aUn^ dM imUcnt f' ""— ' 

Jeruadam; irtiohiM 



ES^'ti" 






jaaf rf Haw. Jbi;|Sm mtmm^ ^^t, 
of ^vfL, aaaw ^m a pamiAd hvb 
I nlthl h«** tMaaliad and MkaR: l« a 



tlhwJariabaioi*** 

■aa; bit aia laam —a apl^y iaa 
, at Ibk jgnrtma, aU 1^ bafimd b 



removed u Fellah and o4at Bteeaa b_,, . 

lhiiimarTellaadye«apeil*aaaBanl.dSlfamAarikkMM 
w* da nor nmj HIT wbera tbaaaa NBCb M M* CfeMM fi* 
Ihe aiege oS Jenwuen. 

(iU.) lit appcwenrt tf fmb$ Ctridi mtd fidm p 

img tte liige. 

PaoFRiGi.— Mark liH. SS. Matt. xxir. M. Abtf 

and faUe prophet, ,hiM H«e, tmd akatt ttmw gnm lip 

vmnderi , intainMcA lAM if It warn MaaOfc, (In ika 

ctive the very elecl (thM tt), Om dia^lM tf Jmw Q 

Fi;Lnui«KT~^[ fiaiioai bad bHbn laallniiil tb < 

- (Sea fL 4aa «9r») Ita pndMMi 

ir piapbaar. bat lalatH » Iteaa iHpM 

„ ikN «r tba dan, aad aaneNBH 

ika^-'Tba ^laBBiaa la al ata, «to tUt* 

■ M dMtaM, that aid Mrid ha ■ 

Tliia aiaa dnna M taaraat *■ 

Tt. and 10 inqira Aam wilh conHaaiaa. 
ahuiiu Ihe aecrcd nana of God. dcid 
unhappy muliiuide; nhn.RlieinfttuMadBMnibatbaTaadA 
to aee, nor reason to jiKlge. reprdcd rteiilier Ihe ioftllihla 
riaiiLini pronnimr^d by ilie ancicDI proplwta, nor the clear [< 
thai indiraled the nppnuirhing deaidation.'' 
(iv.) TBe ATuaria 0/ llu Jetct during, and tubKguai 

PROFHECt. — Luke Xli SS. far Iheie ta bt thr dayt ■ 
thai all llihi^t vhich are ■mritteti mag be fiiji 
II 17. la. M.UI. iii». 19. 31. Lulw iiL S3, H 
vor fa thrm thai a: e >.:lh ehiid, and t/iat give net it 
dayi, far in Ihne :!,iyt there ihall be great tribulatit 
Iren in the land, and -jrath vpen Ihim peaple , tvc A att 
/ram Ihe beginning 0/ Ihe erealitn ■mbich Garf create. 
Iliit limei n«, nor rrer thalt be. And ikrg thall faS 
edge af Ihe mard, and thall be led auoy eapli-ee ii 



Mark i 



iiy of [be Jewa ahonJd be •» urange and unpen 

an never n-.ia in ibe Hiirld beliire : fin- Ihinigh it initfai evil 
been foreluld Inim ibp lemiier of 1 lie jieople. uhich uai p 
wdiliun, lliBt Ibev U'erB very likely lo (irrivuke Ihe Rununr 
Ibeni; ycl there waa no prohalidiiy thalall things thuuld bat 
iiniitb aneiiremity; tiir il Kia lut Ihedeeini ofthp Rnmaoi 
nieijt III dniiroy any nf iliiiee |irnvini:ea which were uiidtr 1I.1 
inily 10 keep ihirh in tnbjerlion. and rediire thrm hi' reu 
upvcnly in raim of re%oli. Bui llial anrh a ratamitr 'ihi-il 
happened lo ih?m uii.t.r Tiiiia. ivbo wa" ihp mildeff. and I 
■' " ■■ ■ ■"- inlikeiy; ai 



ly peiiple fliu 
id nh>IinH>et) 
e pily or Ihi 



re logeili 



nrredib 



, ,>lielirala|untrnul<) liovelbrrloldiwron 
and improhable n ibm^ ae Ibta niw. Tn ihe eiireme auSennr 
Jen'a. JaW|ihua henn mUFi ample IFelimany. [n the prelire 
hiilory of the Jewii-h War, apeaking generally of the ni 
ihat befall Ihs Jewa, he aaya, alinual in our Saviuur'a iHiid 



• IbW. Hb. ). c. B,)2 



RELATIVE TO THE DESTRIXTION OF JERUSALEM. 



ck tad btfaOtH any natim n 



,will, liuwi 
! niy, lb* furjr of ib* oppoai 



ui.h<Hyi 



hten. 
height did Iheir nudiiev >iw, Ihat tb«y dmruyed the 



I lb* nm had 1ui«I iinLy luo idohiIu. ihe funine bfgaa 
U ImihiR reduced Ihem lu luch itraiu, ihat ib« barbari- 



ley pratliBed at 

Jill Ihe nrred lin of nrei 

itcbed ihn bnlf baked mo 



. . , led lie laid out. 

oul)ui.> A( As liege advuiced. ibe rnvsge* 
and devoured Ihe |>eople hy Hbole huuxe al 



I kimdrr^: — Al Jua/ji? /inu lAauHnul^ — Al J(j«a, when 
by yayariwi,'- four liBumtd lia Aandtid .■—Al TaruAifl,' 
th<mtand Jive livnilmi, and alter the eiiy wai loktii, imlir Inm- 
J:— At tjamala/ /b<it fAounnil alajn, bexidiajCl* Hnn-Hiiii »hil 

frota GiKlialaJi ,ii ihaiuan-l .--hf Ihe Giidaitntt,"> tflm tkauaiid 
■lun. bnidea an inliiiiTe number druuiipd —In ihe vdligei nf tdu- 
maa," abuve ten Uiosrand tfain .—At Genia,'^ a utuHaif .— Al 
^^arJumi,'^ KBfntrtn Auridnd .- — In the MODd of Jardet,'* tArft 
Msuianrf.'— Id the mile of JKaaw/n." fine kutidrtd and nifjF.— In 
Cgmt. by Caiullu) the euverrn'r,'" Ikrn lAomand.^BMides ibeae, 
many or every age. *e>. and nniitiikiii, nen> iilaiii in ihii war. who 



rrunlied; I 
lalred they Ix 



: KoniD 



u llie Jcu 



s liy Hayofjt 
tbudien.' Thu> terribly man ihi 
.. .. idetailyuri' 

'■"f^-S'itTti 

V JnH-|4llMl 



I uf Ihe I 



inirulTdled:— 

:MatL ixvii. i!S.) 

ude* that Here maHacred bv 

Ihe full aMvmi'lirhnient of 

lewaabould/o// by Ikt rdft nf the noord, 

len deatribjng ibc nt-kinc tifEhal city. 

every lane. iKey ile* Khoiniioevrr ihey 



y IiiuimI whole &miltei of dend pcnuiu, and hounei ful 
dolnived by taniiic; llien tliey tatae out Hiih lUeli 
I. Anil thiiuili thry thu* iiiiicd ihr ileid, ihey did nu 
' emiiionliir ihe livina.buthillnl alllhcymel, uhrTrh- 



. Tbewhoi; 

t( «era ihe inliahiiuiiia of JiTUHiIrm 
laid cvenwith the ^niund.siul her 
V bring now weBried with killini 

ind they who r«i»ied,«hi'uld he rtuiii. But the 

■li dIm ihe old and the inUnn: and laking the 



; Ibui wai 



il them 
p of each. All the I 



rn the te 



xuanj iheiD. 

the Kdilioua 
betraying siHither. Itul picking Mil »urh 
lie lot Mature and braiiiy. he renervrd them 



lin in the thenlrea, 
onto judged them, 



rre reiuariuihli 

i|4i. All ihe reti that were above 
lid inlo Kitypt, in be em|iloyed in 
iiy oTlheni intii Ihe nnivititer, lu be 
•d Ihe atiiird. And thva wlin wi 
' were hlain. And dunng the time 

illiHpi hy Ihe tilgf <^ the nrtnd it 
ncii hi he catilined tn what h- 
I fi'wer than eleven hundred th 



IE Iho whole I'oiiiae nf the war. Thut. hy the HHnn 
hii wiK the liral nuihur of the war. Ihere Kpra alai 
hne ihmtand and tir kandrtd . — By the inhaUlaii 

5 tht^KiTid- — At Sfjfthfynii 



a a battle with Ihe Romani at 
lUMsde near the lanie place,' i 

*OK«B<f.— By Ihc f^ ■ 

iiiiJ nx *iinifr«l 



I Mou 






kn^iid fflifin 






ihfutavd rii kmidrtd at 



I. cotibideriiig the nuin- 
1 lua naa veiy great. 
ikdimd ime imdred 
•d,Hl~A\ rBiickHi.1* 



Ofd liirly. — At Jaapa," Mii 

•ft Ikiaaand clujwn yiiuiiB men iciii ui rtero, -ne ini aom, to me 
number oriAir'y Ikm-mnil and fuur kvmlrid, befidm lime who wera 
■iienlo A^ri|i|a:_Ot the Ua^arfnn,^ lu-n lki.vimd Isahandnd. — 
In JduKaa.^' abuve a ikmnand. Manv bnidea ihere wrre taken al 
JfruuhiH. M ilini. at Joeeiihui hiniKlf inloraii ua." Ihe niimber of 
the cnplivea t-krn in the whole war aniuuiilcd to ntarr)Mri«)i 
IkiiiMfd ; Ihe tail and )u>iidHii» young men Tiim mrrved for hii 
lrium|ih ; nr ihe rent, ih»e above leventi'en yeara ur aie were ieni 
to the worka in K;ypt ; but mul were dinritniti'd ihniU|th Ihe Kunieti 
urovinrea.lubednm^ed in their Iheaim In- the rimtd or hy the wild 
bpiiel*; tliMe under levemeennere told Iit ilavea. Of fheae rap' 
livee many underweni a hard Tale. £Jereii lAtmmnd of ihem** 
licrikhed lor want Titui eihibited atl Kirit of fhuwa and aperiarlea 
Al Cawrea, and" nuuiy of the iiiiillvea were ihei* deatrojed, mne 
bruig eipufcd 1o Ihe wild bratii, and oihera rnmpellfd 10 fighl in 
tniupa B^inii one aixiiher. Al CirHna. too, in honour ii( hit hruther'a 
binh'ilav.^ tvo thoutatid ^te hftvdrtd Jewa were aiain: and agml 
number'likrwiacaliiFrjIij'inhuijoururhiafether'a. The likp^ wu 
dniiB in other riiiee ot Syria. Thirte whoni ho reiened for hia 
iriumph'^ were Siiuon and John, the geneialcof the rapiivFa.ind wnB 

Jewamirenihly tormented, and diatiibulei] over the ltnnian)inivtiin>, 
and are Ihey liot aldl diatrttaed aiiddi«[i ' " " - ■ '■- ' 



t^r all the lu 



I 'iBte <f great iriMaliai 



{t A*rali-H,^ liro Ihifuaand firfhiindrM,w 



italnmiu. 



IpllrlLJiiil.lib.I. I 



Hf wiinlil mt have n-MeH, If Ibrre lud 
11 hi bla own aie. U Day be pnper to 



-IhiBrnhaila. 
hMilwupcedb 



[v.] 'J'it fatal deilniction of Ikt Itmpk aiid city i<f Jtrutalem. 

PsorHEn.— Matt.liiii.3T.3B. Luke xiii. 31, 35. O Jmi- 
talem! Jmialeml—Hrhold uenr liautr I'l trft uufa vau dm- 
riwe.— Maluiiiv.2. Mark xuL3. Luke iii. 6. Tiedafvill 
came, in ihe ickit-A Ihere ihall net be tefl here tne ilttie vptn 
anaihrr, thai ibati tivl be Ihrran dincn. — Luke lii. 14. 7'Apjf 
ihatl lug Ihte riTii vllh the gi-ound. and iliull nsl trine in thre 
ane tiane «pan antlier. — ].ukr xit. S4. Jeriiialrm iliiill be 
IraddtH (/dwh a/ Ihe GeMita, uriil ihe timtt «/ ihe Getililet 
be fiilfiUed. 

f L'LTiiJiKrr. — It Been 



'luhl hyJflUB Chria 
ilndel waa aurb. la ci 



itih ih 



,, that age. when the 

IthiI Tiiiia III ai'kniwlrdge Ihat il 
nimpellfii Ihem U relinquiidi 
muld have conqneml." Oar 
tally liillilM, and icirret* •■■ 






IT, uTBiirh a|Uiuli>iii 



bity and pliTy of th 



lb«i 






lied thn 



lu Ihe Jewa. who hail 









He had" eiiiniwil thi 
Dd refipatedly aeiil Joeefihua ■im "inn .,v»> i 

direeleJ Ihinp otherwiae. The Jewi Ihrmartvea" 111 

porlicaea of the leinple. and then ihe Ibmuiii. One iif llie aiddi 



:iywr» 
Ml tbm' 



Prnvidrnre 
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SALVATION ONLY THROUGH JESUH CHRIST. 



[Arr. Ki 



but urged hv a cpriain divine inpulw, threw a burninf^ brand in at 
the gulden window, and thereby set fire lo the buildings of the temple 
itMeli*. Titiui' ran iuunefiiately tu the lemple, and cdmniandcd his 
wililiers to extill(rlu^h the flame. But neither exhoiiatioiis nor threats 
eniiiftrt could restrain iheir violence. They cithercNiuld not hear, or 
would not hear ; and those behind encouraged ihuse beliire to set fire 
to the ieniple. lie was still for preserving the holy place, lie com- 
manded his Huldiers even to be beaten for dim>^>cying him : but their 
n^^l'r, and their hatred of the Jewn. ainl a certain warlike vehement 
furv overcame tlieir reverence for their general, and their dread for 
his'conimiiiMlti. A Koldier in the dark set lire to the doors; and thus, 
as Jimephus wys, the temple was burned againft the will of Caesar. 

Wheit the soldiers had rested from their horrid work of blood and 
plinider, Titus gave orders to demolish the foundations of the city 
niid the temple. — Bui, that posterity might judge of the glory and 
value of his coiH}uests. he left three towers standing as monuments 
of the prtxJigiouM strength and greatness of the city ; and also a (lart 
of the weiftern wall, which he designed as a raminrt for a garriMin to 
keep the surniunding country in subjection. All the other buildings 
were completely levelled wu'h the ground. It is recorded by Maimo- 
nides. and likewise in the Jewish Talmud, that Tereniins RuCuh, an 
fiflicer in the army of Tilus, with a plouglishare tore up the founda- 
tions of the temple, and thus remarkably fnlliiled the words of the 
pn)|ihel Micoh : Hufreforr shall Zivu, for your »ike^ lit. fAoughefl a» a 
feid. and JeruMlem Mall become hrap*, and the mmtntam of the huufe 
Q$ the hifih plitctf of the forrtl. (Micah iii. 12.) The city altto shared 
the same iato. niid was burnt and destntyed together with the temple.'-' 
With the exception of the three towers, alKive mentioned as being 
•eft standing,! all the rest of the city was so demnliHhed and levelled 
with the gnumd. that those who came to see it could not believe tliat 
it hod ever lieen inhabited. And when Titus came again to Jeru- 
salem in his way fn)m Syria to F.gypt, nnd beheld the sad devasta- 
tion, he bitterly lamented the cruel nei'essity, which had compelled 
him tn dcslniy so magnillcent a city. After the city was th\is taken 
and destroyed, a great (|uanttty of riches were found by the Romans, 
who dii^ up the ruins in search of the treasures which had been con- 
cealcHl in the earth.* SSo literally were the wonls of Jesus Christ 
accomplished in the niin lN)th of the city and of the temple! Well 
might l^leazer say to the Jews who were besieged in the fortress of 
Masada — " What is become of our city, which was believed to be 
iDbaltited \yy Ciik] f — It is now demoliNhed to the very foiindatiomi ; 
•lid the only monument of it that is left is — the camp of those who 
destroyed it, which is still pitcheil u|M>n its remains." Well might he 
expr«>sM a passionate winh that they had all died before they beheld 
that holy city demnluihed by the nonds of their enemies, and the 
eacred temple so pnifonclv dug up fmm its ffiiiiidation.'^ 

As the Jews were tu be led attay cajMive into all natitMS^ so wns 
JeruKMlem to be troddtm down of the Ueulilif, until the times of the. 
Oentihs lie ftiffiUtd. So completely was* Jmhca subjugated, that the 
very land itself was rold by Ves|)asian, the (>eiitilcs poMtessine it, 
while the Jews were nearly all slain or led into cnpiivitv ; and Jeriisa- 
leiii hns ntvt r siurr )H*en in the {M^scsnion of iho Jewx. \VhiMi, imlceif. 
tlie empcn)r lladriiiii xisited the eastern |i:irlN of iho Komaii empire 
niid toijiid JcniMilen) a heop of ruins. fJ)rty-HCvcn yvnn after ils do- 
ftriutiori, lie doterniined to rebiilM it; but not exactly on the snriie 
»i(M>t. lie calltMl the new city /Klia. ]>liu-o(l a Hoinaii colony in it, mi<l 
dc(lir:tt(d .1 temple to Jupiter ('HpiiolinuK. in the room of the temple 
of Ji>h(»\iih. 'I'his profaiialioii of the huly phice wa8 the great eau8e of 
the rehelhonii and y-nHerinji?* of the Jews dnrinir the renin of Hadrian. 
The eity was onie more taken by them and burnt. — Hadrian rebuilt 
it — re-e'-lahh-'hed the < oiony— ^^rdered thr titalue ofa Imp fwhieh the 
Jews hehl in relieiuiis abhorrence; to be set up<»\erihe irate that 
opened ti)ward» lieilileheiii ; and piiblislied an edict, strietly lorhid- 
dinL^any Jew, on j>ain of death, to enter the city, or even ti> f'mk at it 
from a distance. Thus the eily remairuHl, till the lime of Constan- 
tine. Iho /in»t Christian emperor, whoureally improved il.and restnred 
thiMiame of Jerusalem ; but the Jews were not permilf«'d to ro>ide 
there. Atfempting in vain to pet |M)sxcs^i(»n of iheir « apiial, (.'onsiaii- 
lino cniised their cars to bo eni off; their Ixxlies to be markecl a-* n»l>els. 
and dii>|)en)ed Ihein o\er all the pro\inres of the empire, as fueitivcH 
nnil slaves. The einp«'n>r Julian, from eninily to the ('hrisliare-. 
favoured the JewM; and, in lhe\aiii h<)|>e of j-ontrnilii lim: the pp). 
pheey eoncernini: it. aliemjited l(» relnnl'l the lemple ; l:iii he was 
mirrieiilonslv pre\enteil, ami ol»li'.reil to di-visi from his impious iinder- 
takiiig. Jovi'in reviveil the severe edul ot" Hadrian; and the (Ircc-k 
emperors eonliiuied the prohibition; so that the wretrheil Jew.s nseil 
to jjive moiiev to the soldiers for permi'-Mon to bfrfioid and weep over 
the ruins of iheir tein[»le and eiiv. p:iriirularlv on the reiurn of thai 
iiiemorable day on wliiih it liad heen Taken bv the Komans. In the 
reiirii of Heracliiis, ('hosri»es. kinir of Prrsin. U^A and phindered it; 
but Herailiii-* s.j(i!i recovered ihe |M)*ses<i(»n of ii. — In r»!i7. iheChris- 
lian- MirreinienMl Jenisah'tii to ()inar. the SaMcen <ali)ih. who biiilt a 
riio^-oiie ii[»<in the hite of .S)loinon's temple. It reiiiairied in the |n»>- 
^• ;-s:.»n of thi» S;ira<ens alxivi' 400 \r:»r-. nnd then w-i-.- taken In' the 
'rurk<. Thev rrlioned it till ihe venr lH'.';'. when lh<' I'ranks lo<»k it 
iinder (lodfrey of H>iiilo<jne, (leneral o(" the ('ni>aders. The Krarik«« 
kepi p.iN»f«^-ioii ss vean--. that is. till 11*^7, when the Turks. un«ier 
Nilndiii, retook il hy capifulalion, anil with them it ha> remained ever 
hinf e.'' 



'•Thus liteimlly hiw this prophecy heen hitherto fnirjled !-Ji 
lem has been thus conatanily trodden down of the f'rniiii 
Romans, the Sancent. the Franks, and the 'l*ariuL — lis auriHl 
bitanta have been ei pel led, and iieneculed. and its holy fiiaeH 
been polluted. The eagles of idtdatniiis Rome, the cfcetMt ( 
imposlur Maliomet, and the banner of jiopery, carried fajr ihi 
eaders, have been ■avceaiively displayed amidst the niss ( 
sanctuary of Jehovah, for nearly eighteen hundred yeam."< Ai 
Jewa are still preeerved a living and ranlinued nMoonMal 
truth of our liuid'a prediciHUi, and of the iirefragable indk 
Christian religion. 

l^e conclusion of the prediction, however (till lie lac 
GenlUes be ftdJUUdU indicates that Jerwalem^ — the riljr oMt 
ful fw tituatum and the Joy of the lehole tarthj — shall not bt I 
down (or ever. " The times of the Gentiles w ill be fulfilled 
the timea of the four great kinedemu uf the Gentiles, acoon 
Danicrs prophecies, shall be expired, and ike fflh kinpkm, 
kingdom of Christ, shall be set up in their place, and tte 2!!s 
the Mwt High shall take the kingtiom, arid pomtss the kinfi 
enr, even for ever and evfr. Jerusalem, as il has hilhenn m 
so prulrabfy will remain in subjertkm lo the Gentiles, «a/if thei 
of the Gentilts be fuff/led ; or. as 8t. Paul expresses it. .:R«.ii 
2t).) unfil the fulntus if the Gentiles he rf/mr in ; and w aU Im 
6c rartv/, and become af^ain Ihe (people of God. The fJhts 



Jni* will come in as well as the fulness tj/thc (ienfiU*. F-v i 
^i, 2r<.) if the fall of them he the richts </ Ihe w*irld^ and ike di 
ing of them the rirht* of the (S entiles: hnw murh mtr» .'Airrj 



For 1 woidd not, brethren, that ye fhouM fit ignoranf if tfiis i 
that Uindmns in jtart hu* httmicnrd to irrtttt, until the JvUti 
UentiUs be come in. And to an Israel shedl lie savedJ^ 



SECTION IV. 

THAT THERE 18 SALVATION ONLY THROrciH CHRIST — A? 

DANGER OF REJECTINO IT. 

§ 1. Thai there is aahaiion oni.y thnmgh Christ 

PnopRECTd — Zech. xiii. 1. Tn that day there shall be 
tain opened to the house of David, and to the inhabit 
Jerusalem, for sin and for unrleanness. — Mai. iv. 2. 1'nto ^ 
fear my name shall the ^un of Righteousness arise. wi:h 
in his wings. — Isa. liii. 11. By his koowlcdce sliall my n 
servant justify many. — Isa. lix. SO. The Redeemer sha 
to Sion. and unto them that turn from tran.«:;nr«iiian it 
See Rom. ix. 20. — Ps. ex v iii. 22. The stone w bicb the 
refu.«jed, the same is lH»come the head atone of the corrii 
xxviii. Ifi. Matt. xxi. 42. 

Fii.FiLMKNT.— J(»hn iii. It'i. Got! so lo^eiJ the world i?!-"/ 
bis only begotten S»n. that whosoe\er l>rlievoih :rj hiin, -r 
|)eri^h, but have everlfiPiirig life. C'cimpnre als-t 1 T\ifi* v. 
xvii. 3. — Luke xxiv. 47. That rejieritane** nnd mnijsn.'n 'it > • 
be preaehed in bis name. See aU«» Arts x. 43. — Aetj. t.. 
Through this ninn is preached unto yon the fopj:i\fne>* 'f" ? 
by hini all llmt believe are jusriJied. — A« ts iv. 11. 12. T?. 
stone whiih was set at nought of you binidcrs. wbji.h i< to 
head of tlie corner. Neither is iheir t^lvniion m any »>ihcr 
is none other name under heaven given among men. wi\r 
miiKt be Hived. 

§ 2. Of the netcsisiti/ of hdif.n'n^r in Chri>f, ami ih dc 

rtjtrtiiiir hint. 

Dent. XMii. If). 10. The Lord will raise up unto thee n pi 
Tnto him shall ye ln-arken — \Vb<»w>ev«T will nm Jie:.rk''ii i 
words, which he t-hall '<pejik in my name. I wih ri--.»;:re i! 
In Acts lii.iili. this jredirlion is cited and applied ;.• .!,>•.«« ' 
Nunil). XV. '<(>. in. The mhiI that d«itb auijht pn-si r.i:i* :■ ■: 
projK'hetfi tlie I/itnl : and that sonl bliall be cut •:tf trm;: ;ir: 
peciple, l)e»aii«.e he hath despifcd the wurd •»! ib« L*'n! — 1 
Kl^f ibe S(»n. Ie>f he be anpry. and \e j>f'ri>!i I rum tb«- r-j':' v 

Jiihn ill. 18. Il<> that be]ie\elh on bim isiiut toi.i'*rn:;ir>- 
that lieiu'veth iiot i'* mndenini'd nlreadv, Ni-u.-ic ne mM' 
lieved in the name of Ihe onlv S>n <»f Cutl. — Ht ii i.. ;1 il- 
we esciij.e it' we nceleel f-o preat saUation ' — Heb \. 'S- *-V 
Hin wilfiillv. afier thai we \\:i\v rertixed the Ki.nwb'i-.^f .it !■ 
tlicre remnineih no more .t-icrifni' l«»r sins, but .i rrr:;in, Utr 
iniz tor ol iinlcnienl nnd lier\' indicnaiion. who b t-hnW i\y 
allve^^arles. lie thai dc-pised Mi»srv'«* law died wirbout i.'ien 
tv\o nr three vMtiiessrs: o\ how nun h Mirc*r pUK:i»bniciil ^^ ;i 
ihouphi unrihy. v\l.i» haih trodden under b-ot the S.n uj't 
hath roiinted the bl«»«»d vi' the eovenaiil wben-with he ua* •»- 
an iiiiliolv ihinir. and hath «l«tne de-ipilt* iiMh iho S[. p.t -i; , 
Tht I.tird shall N' rtnnhd fri'in J It or* n vifh his .•.•,■-/•■ :• 

],v i- l.i-fiil' n ll'i- .T.'ws. an^ rl'.ii Ify n!>ri'-_"''! •V.in »! ^1..:- ■ 



I .1 .-iiiM if II. r. .111.! !,»..'"■ •■ (■ ,\ 7 li'-'-- Lffill' n tl'i" .T.'ws. an^ rl-.i. Ify n!tri.'-."''! •"r.-m »! ^ 1. .: ■ 

■; till I ,;• ■■..■■ •'. " .; 1- r.i" J. ■■.'■■ .'•. » li'i V !!• 7. r I.-' I. • ,;li!<'.-i;rli ir.iK'ffi li'*'. 'Wj irii-tii. :i!ii! ;\v.|:'\ lii >r ,:, »« i -^f. • ■ 

■ I'. ! Ii'. :. .-. 1 ■ .'. * Il.il. !' 7 •■. ' 7. -i-'iiil ;«' .•^' "i--.- IK'M Mr Ki-n'.-i lIl^I.■^y, ilio Inii. ipu :■ r . r I'; 

•■ l{[> Nit'.t..ii'- l>i • ■■•rlalion.-; OM ll-i- I'i"M{iln>i'i.y. \i-I ii y< '>' t.'.t. 'I'hr» i- pl' ''^'' ■"•'• 
f'l . r. iliii' .1,11, lint .il ..'ir S iViiiMl ':; Jiii(l:(ln ii> '•••n ii iiih." I'li- .li -' iiirOiiii ' K i :! «n F*i <>[''•■> v. •. ii| i p ^..f*. 

J J'.nialt. Ml, the i,u'.ivoi:ji'.>uof fhti J'.-wi. !i jM'l.i.s Jii'l lU'- cilriiniiiL-s wlmJi "» Up. .Newl-'n .jUisutitanoiK-, \i>l. ii. p 7u. 
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2 fit Ofl^f^ Mr /.ortf C&rtft. SThca.i.7.a 

n« CetfMWMV j^ JMiff if the wpirit •/ pnpheey** (Rev. 
10.);— «iid of that tesdmony it were Buy to luiTe offered 
dnoi of. initanrpir equally strikiiig with thoee above given, 
iow aa die pwiceding table of pro^Mdea ia, the wleetion hat 
fatariltf been reeirieted fa tbx rmiirciPAL, in order that thia 
da of our Appendix nugfat not be extended an undoa length. 
I fwdar, who ia deairona of aeeing all (or nearly all) the 
niative to the Metaiah, ia referred to Huet*a J9e- 
Evang'eUca, Prop. IX. (voL ii. pp. 595—1056. 
1580,) and to Mr. Barker'a " Metnah : beings the 
^heeUe eoneerrdnff him methodized^ -with their AccempUth" 
Kf / Lendonf 1780." 8vo. Both theae works have been con- 
tod in dnwing np the preceding table of prophecies and their 
ompiiihiiienta. At the end of VoL II. Book II. (pp. 1374— 
SO.) of Dr. Halea's Analysis of Sacred Chronology, that 
med writer baa given two series of the great prophecies and 
nsiooa to Christ in the Old Testament; which are expressly 
ed either aa predictiont fulfilled in him, or applied to him by 
ty of aec^mmedation, in the New Testament The first of 
9oe aeriea deacribea Jesus Christ in his human nature^ as 
s pEOMisiD sxKD OT TBS wOKAiT in the grand charter of 
r Redemption (Gen. iiL 15.); and his pedigree, sufferings, 
A glory in his aucceaaive manifestations of himself, until the 



end of the world. The eeeend aeriea describes his character and 
^eci, human and divine. Although theae two aeriea of pro- 
phecaea conaiat 9n^ of lefei eneea to the Old and New Testament, 
aome of which newarijy eoindde with the predictions above 
given at length ; yet the biUieal student will find his time not 
ill spent in comparing them. The second series contains many 
titles and offlcea of Jeaua Christ, which could not, for want of 
room, be inserted in the preaent work. 

To conclude :— -It ia a yact worthy of remark, and which 
ought never to be forgotten, that mott of the prophecies, deliver 
ed in the Old Testament concerning the Messiah, were revealed 
nearly, and aome of them more than three thoutand yeart ago, 
and yet scarcely one of them can be applied to any man that 
ever lived upon earth except to Him, who is Immannel, God 
with us, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom **give all the prophete 
•witnett. (Acts x. 43.) With regard to the predictions an- 
nounced by Jesus the Messiah, the voice of history in every 
age — (and especially the present state of Jerusalem and of the 
Jews)— concurs to demonstrate their truth, and, consequently, the 
truth of the Gospel The more, therefore, we contemplate theae 
astonishing facts, — the more deeply we investigate the won- 
derful display of divine power, wisdom, and goodness, the 
more we shall be disposed to exclaim, with the amaxed cento* 
rion,— Tbult THia was thx SON OF GOD! 



No. VII. 

PROOFS OF THE GENUINENESS OF JOSEPHUS'S TESTIMONY CONCERNING 

JESUS CHRIST. 



[Referred to in p, S\, of thi§ Volume,] 



JoaaFBva, though a strict phariaee, has borne such a noble 
faestiroony to the spotless character of Jesus Christ, that Jerome 
considered and called him a Christian writer. Mr. Whiston, 
and aome modem writers are of opinion that he was a Naza- 
rene or Ebionite Jewish Christian ; while others have affirmed, 
that the paasage, above dted from his Jewish Antiquities, is an 
interpolation, principally (it should seem) on the ground that it 
ia too favourable to be given by a Jew to Christ: and that, 
if Joaephus did conaider Jesus to be the Christ or expected 
Measiah of the Jewa, he must have been a believer in him, in 
which case ha would not have despatched the miraculous his- 
tory of the Savioor of the World in one short paragraph. 
Wlien, however, the evidence on both sides is fairly weighed, 
we apprehend that it will be found to preponderate most de- 
cidedly in ikvour of the genuineness of this testimony of Jo- 
sephna: ibr, 

1. Rim ftundin all the copiet of Josepbus's works, which 
are now extant, whether printed or manuscript ; in a Hehrero 
timnalation preaerved in the Vatican Library^ and in an Arabic 
Yeraion preaerved by the Maronites of Mount Libanus. 

8. It ia cited by Eoaebiua, Jerome, Refinus the antagonist 
of Jerome, Isidore of Peluaium, Soxomen, Cassiodorus, Nioe- 
phoma, and by many other authora. Cheeks, Syrians, and 
Egyptiana, of the finirth and fifth centuries ; all of whom had 
in^apntably eeen vaiiooa manoacripts, and of considerable 
antiquity. How then can men, living eleven or twelve hun- 
dred years after these writers— and, who are so remote both 
from the sources consulted by them, aa well as from the events 
related by them, — ^prove that all these ancient authors were 
utterly destitute of discernment and that all sagacity is exclu- 
rfvdy reserved for our timea? 

S. Joaephua not only mentions with respect John the Baptist,^ 
Imk alao iamea the first bishop of Jerusalem. — " Ananvs** (he 
aaya) "anembled the Jewith Sanhedrin, and brought before it 
Jambs the Brother of Jenit vho it called Christ , vtith tome 
9iher9f -whom he delivered over to be ttoned at infractors of the 

f,**» Thia paaaage, the authenticity of which has never been 



i Barkxdos (Aimslss Beclesiastlcf, ad annam 134,) relates, thtt the pas- 
■n fai tbis Hebrew Translatbn of Josephas was marked with an obelus, 
Meh could only have been done by a Jew. 

o AaL Jnd. Mb. 18. c & S Sl • Ibid Ub. 90. c. a (aL) 9. 1 1. 
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disputed or suspected, contains an evident reference to what 
had already been related concerning Christ ; for why else ahould 
he describe James — a man of himBelf but little known — as the 
brother of Jesus, if he had made no mention of Jesus before ? 

4. It is highly improbable that Josephus, who had discussed 
with such minuteness the history of this period, — mentioned 
Judas of Gallilee, Tbeudas, and the otiier obscure pretenders to 
the character of the Messiah, as well as John the Baptist and 
James the brother of Christ, — should have preserved the pro- 
foundest silence concerning Christ, whose name was at that time 
so celebrated among the Jews, and also among the Romans, two 
of whose historiana (Suetonius and Tacitus), have distinctly 
taken notice of him. But in all the writings of Josephns, not a 
hint occurs on the subject except the testimony in question. 

5. It is morally impossible that thia passage either vraa oi 
could be forged by Eusebius who first cited it, or by any other 
earlier writer. Had auch a forgery been attempted, it would 
unquestionably have been detected by some of the acute and 
inveterate enemiea of Christianity; for both Joaephua and hu 
works were so well received among the Romans, that lie was 
enrolled a citizen of Rome, and had a statue erected to hit 
memory. His writings were also admitted into the Imperid 
Library : the Romans may further be considered aa the guardians 
of the integrity of his text ; and the Jews wc may be aaauredt 
would use all diligence, to prevent any interpolation in frvoui 
of the Christian cause. Yet it cannot be discovered that any 
objection was ever made to this passage, by any of the oppoaera 
of the Christian faith in the early ages : their silence therefon! 
concerning such a charge is a decisive proof that the passage is 
not a forgery. Indeed, the Christian cause is so far from need- 
ing any fraud to support it, that nothing could bo more destruc- 
tive to its interest, than a fraud so palpable and obtrusive. 

To this strong dfain of evidence for the genuineness of Joee- 
phus's testimony, various objections have been made, of which 
the following are the principal : — 

Objxctiox. — 1 TViit patoage wa« not cited by any early 
Christian before Eusebius^ such as Justin Martyr, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertnilian or Origen ; nor is it cited by 
Chrysostom or Photiut, wAo lived after his time, 

Anbwul— There ia no strength in this negative argument a||;ainiit 
Eusebius, dnwii from the silence of the ancient fathers. The fathon 
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after hia anival. and thai Ihe laopheto had tbrFlaM Ihii et* 
whlt4i, if admitted, and ifhe had been coiuiUenl. oughl m I 
duped him lo enbtace Chriidain^. But it will resdilr ha n 

Ihal Ihere ralghl be many ci ■ " 

proaelyla; Dor ■ it eiiber av 

Iheir reUgioui concema, ihould « 

the convictian of iheir own mindi, li 

limei, no one bu apoken in higher lerm , 

RoiHaeau ; who. nevertheleaa. not only in hia other .^ . 

in the very woik that coniain ihe very eloquent eulo^wi 
to. inveighaagainatChriiliaiuly wiib alimony and ranaiDr' 

The whole of the evidence concerning the much lidgat 
•age of Jnacphiu i* now before the reader ; who. on eooi 
it in all ila bearinga, will doabllisa agrae wilb the wiiln ( 
pagei, thitl it ia aaifCiicc. and conaequontly afforda a 
tesiimony to tfae creditolity of (he &c(a related in A 
Teatamenl, 

the LifeofDr.LardDrr. NmtX. ud X-tt^d 
111. Y»Drk>,Sro. lol. i. pp. cW — rtitlll. VtTwt TBI 
. It RelW™ ChrfOenne, rom^ U. pp. 1— sas. HMD! 

.. -jI i m.»-Bi. (Enrm de Nooooe, tam. vl oil m-M 

nia La Rabzira CbrMleans Aulonata nu dsa Auteuia Filw 
imt, ai edit) pp. MO-are. lapp.»e— KUaoMir, itnau^ 
ria. haa rcprtaled DavM Martln^a elabonM rtfcamiMhill « la tta 
reodn t Jant Chriat par Jnatptae. daaa I— inBgalWi taW«i 
IB. elui). t. Bretichneldei'a Cutta Thealarfia Jb&arwi Bsgn 
FlarHJ<ii<'phiSeripII>i:DllHta,<eTo.Upel«,in%)pB.EB-««. Bw> 
dicta naeiun&oraVlndloUiiaerihaTeKlniotiy (I'fl] brJoaiii* 
eetnlncoarSaTlDUr JuuaClirln. By Jacob Brrani, Eaq. em- Isa* 
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AN OVERDUE FEE IFTHiS BOOK ISNOT 
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BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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